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OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE 
CABIN BOY. 


By Davin KER, 
Author of “ The Lonely Islands,” * The Finder of the White 
Elephant, " etc. ^, elc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER I.—THE HUNT BEGINS. 
ERE come the harbour police, Mesha 
(Mike), I shall receive them, and the 
moment you hear me call out * Pora’ (it is time), 
7on'll know that they've found us out, and you'll ' Ready to fling it down into some-hidden magazine.” 
low up the ship." 


2 


“T'll do it, Vania (Jack), never fear. 
They shall never take you alive, or me 
either." 

These startling words were uttered on 
the after-deck of a small cargo steamer, 
which was lying—with her steam up and 
everything ready for sailing—in_ the 
Russian harbour of Arkhangelsk or Arch- 
ange], on the White Sea. Although 
spoken hardly above a whisper, and in a 
language not very likely to be understood 
by anyone in this remote place, they 
reached one pair of ears for which they 
were never intended, viz. those of Phil 
Jackson, the American cabin-boy. 

The speakers were conferring in French, 
and in very low tones; but it must have 
been a low whisper indeed that could 
escape Phil's quick ears, as he bent over 
his painting of the woodwork around a 
skvlight close to the half-open cabin 
hateli ; and he had been born too near the 
“ Canada line," and had been too often 
up the St. Lawrence, not to know French 
almost as well as English. 

Nothing suspicious had occurred on 
their voyage from Hull, or since their 
arrival at Archafigel, though Phil thought 
it just a little odd that they should have 
got rid of so many of their men here, and 
filled up their places with. new hands. 
But to find their new purser and super- 
cargo (who had only joined them two davs 
before) giving orders to the captain hin- 
self, seemingly with the captain's full 
consent—and to discover that one of 
those orders was to blow up the ship and 
all on board at a given signal—might 
well set a less sharp lad than Phil Jackson 
thinking. 

“Smugglers!” was the boy's first idea ; 
but surely the penalty for smuggling could 
not bo so severe as to make any man 
prefer killing himself to running the risk 
of being caught! On the other hand, if 
they were criminals of a graver kind, 
what could make them come back to the 
country where detection and punishment 
were awaiting them ? 

In his first surprise at this startling 
discovery, he had suspended the labour of 
his brash, which, suddenly slipping from 
his hold, fell through the skylight (happily 
without any tell-tale clatter, as it alighted 
on a sack) into the room below—a small 
store-room attached to the cabin, and 
opening out of it. 

Without stopping to think what he was 
doing, the energetic lad slid through the 
skylight, and dropped noisclessly on to the 
same sack that had caught his brush, 
meaning to get out again by the other 
door, which led into an“ alleyway "° on the 
lower deck. 

To this plan there was only one objec- 
tion—the other door was locked, and the 
key gone ! 

Here was a dilemma! 

If he stayed where he was, he must be 
detected ere long; and his only way out 
lay through the cabin in which sat the two 
men whose talk he had overheard, and 
who, if thev were ready to blow up their 
ship with all hands in case of discovery, 
were not likely to stick at such a tritle as 
knocking him on the head that he might 
tell no tales. 

What was he todo? The skylight was 
far bevond the utmost stretch of his arms, 
even if he were to make a spring at it. 
Could he pile up some of these bags and 
boxes, and clamber upon them? He 
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tried it; but, whatever they contained, 
they were so heavy that he strove in 
vain to stir them. 

Such a peril. coming so suddenly upon 
him, might well have tried the nerves of 
the bravest man alive ; but even this was 
not the worst. A heavy step came quickly 
across the cabin. and Phil had barely tine 
to he flat down behind a heap of empty 
sacks in the corner, when the door lead- 
ing into the cabin was hastily opened. 
and the so-called captain of the steamer 
—the man addressed as “ Mceesha "— 
came tramping in ! 

Meesha's first proceeding was to seize 
an iron ring in the tloor. and lift a small 
trap-door ; after whick he lighted a candle, 
and stood over the opening with the 
light in his hand, ready (as instantly 
tlashed upon the forlorn boy, who watehed 
every movement from his lurking-place) 
to fling it down into some hidden maga- 
zine, and blow ship and crew to atoms 
the instant he heard the appointed signal ! 

How was it that, with his life hanging 
by a hair. Phil suddenly bethought himself 
how like the clumsily mended rent in this 
sack that hid his face was to a patch on 
the canvas trousers of a fisherman in his 
native village, about which he had joked 
the old fellow many a time? The very 
thought called up old Seth before hun 
once more, in his ragged blue shirt and bat- 
tered sea-boots, with his rough cap pulled 
over his lean, brown, keen-eved face; and 
he seemed to hear him sav again (as he 
had once said long ago) that he would 
“rather be blowed up nor die any other 
way, ‘cause thet hain't got time to hurt 
yer!" How would it feel to be blown to 
atoms ? and could it have time to hurt 
you, after all ? 

All this, and more, kept pulsing wildly 
through Phil Jackson's brain as he lay 
there waiting for death, with the fatal 
flame hovering, barely six feet away from 
him, over the black, narrow opening that 
looked so like the mouth of a tomb. And 
at the same time he heard plainly the 
clatter of oars “shipped” aboard the 
police boat as it ran alongside, the shouts 
of the crew, their hoarse laughter at some 
joke made by their chief. and then a 
trampling of fect across the deck and down 
the stair into the cabin. 

Then followed a murmur of voices and 
a clinking of glasses, amid which Phil 
listened for the utterance of the fatal 
signal, with an ear so sharpened by 
mortal agony that he could hear dis- 
tinetlv, through the closed door, the tick- 
ing of the tiny clock at the other end of 
the cabin, measuring what might be Ins 
last moments of life. 

And all this while there stood Meesha, 
with every line of his set, grim face 
spectrally lighted up, amid the growing 
dimness, by the tiny. flame that meant 
death to them all. ** Men light a candle ” 
—-* men light a candle “—* men light a 
candle "—the words kept humming in the 
ears of the doomed boy till it seemed asif 
he could neither say nor think ofanything 
else. 

But, in place of the expected death. 
signal, the voice of the man named Vania 
(the supposed purser) was suddenly heard 
to call out in English : 

'" Captain, captain! you're wanted!" 

“Coming!” shouted Meesha, in the 
same language; and, blowing out his 
light, he shut the trap-door, stepped out 


into the cabin, and greeted. the police 
otlicers in broken and very English Rus- 
sian, with & blunt heartiness that bore no 
trace of his having been, but a moment 
before, on the brink of a frightful death 
by his own hand. 

The instant he vanished, the over- 
wrought lad broke into a shrill. gigeling 
laugh, as harsh and unmeaning as that of 
an idiot; and in place of making anv 
eilort to escape, he Jay staring at a cob- 
web above his head, as fixedly as af he 
were counting every strand of it. 

Meanwhile the tew formalities that re- 
mained to be transacted in the cabin were 
soon got through; and the captain, pour- 
ing out another glass of wine for his 
official visitor, said blufily: 

* Well, I suppose there's nothing more 
that J can do for vou, eh?" 

“Not that I know of, unless vou can 
tell us where Ivan Ubeetzotfis ; vou could 
do nothing better for us than that," said 
the Russian (who seemed to be a bit of a 
Wag in his way), With a grin that made 
his thick vellow moustache quiver. 

“Ivan Ubeetzotf, eh? Let me see— 
Ive heard of him, I think. He's acon- 
vict, isn't he?” 

"Ionly wish he was; but he will be 
as soon as we can catch hem. He was 
the head of that last plot to murder our 
gracious Emperor (whom Heaven pre- 
serve !), and thonch all his fellow-rogues 
are taken. he is still at large, though the 
reward offered for his capture would make 
any man's fortune" (here the speaker's 
small eves glittered covetous]y).  * But 
he can't escape, for Prince Molotin is on 
his trail; and fe has a natural gift for 
hunting down these villains, as a dog has 
for running down wolves." 

“Well,” said the pureer politely, “I 
only wish, Mr. Inspector, that you may 
catch him.” 

^ No do I," said the other, laughing. 
"(Good evening, captain — prosperous 
voyage!” 

And the steps and voices died away. 

Meanwhile Phil Jackson had begun to 
rally his stunned senses, and had for an 
instant thought of bursting into the cabin, 
putting hünself under the protection of 
the police, and telling what he had heard. 
But a moment's retlection showed him 
that this wonld at once drive the de- 
sp rate men to the very deed that he 
wy hed to prevent ; and he decided to re- 
main where he was till they left the cabin 
(which they were sure to do ere long), 
and then slip on deck unseen. 

“There,” said the purrer, snatching off 
the coloured spectacles that he wore, 
* that old idiot of an inspector can have 
these if he will, to help the dull eyes that 
he thinks so sharp. Asif we had anv- 
thing to fear from a fellow like kim, after 
having set off on a false scent that 
bloodhound, Prince Molotin, the only 
man on earth whom we have cause to 
dread.” 

* And even ke cannot reach us now,” 
rejoined the captain, again speaking 
French like his comrade, “for we shall 
touch nowhere till we get to Bergen,* and 
then " 

* And then," broke in the other, in a 
tone of cruel and ferocious joy, “we will 
send home such news from thence as 
shall shake all Russia! ” 
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The startled listener, shuddering in 
spite of himself at the ghastly suspicion 
that was arising in his mind, stronger 
and stronger every moment, bent forward 
to make sure of not losing a word, and in 
doing so forgot his wonted caution. His 
elbow caught a jug on the shelf beside 
him, and down it fell with a loud 
crash. 

‘‘There’s some one in there listening 
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to us! " roared Meesha; ** he shall tell rto 
tales ! "' 

But as he flung open the door, Phil 
dashed between his knees and sent him 
sprawling on his back, and then flew like 
a rocket across the cabin, just escaping 
Vania's clutch in doing so. As he darted 
up the stair, crack went a revolver, and 
he felt a sharp sting run all along his left 
side; but in a moment more he had 
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gained the deck, and plunged headlong 
into the water. 

But Vania had reached the deck almost 
as soon as he, and as the boy’s head rose 
from its plunge, plain in the last gleam 
of sunset, the villain fired again with 
sure aim. The struggling figure vanished 
again, and this time it was seen no 
more. 


(To be continued.) 
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WOMEN TO THE RESCUE: 
A SIDE-EPISODE OF THE PARLIAMENTARIAN 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of '*A Bedawin Cuptice,” * Wrecked in the Great Russel," ete. 


WARS. 


(poe GEORGE DE CanTanET, the Governor of Jersey, and his 
| year relative, Monsieur de St. Ouen, also a de Cartaret, 
but whose patrimony was in the adjoining smaller island of 
Sark, were pacing the flags together within the picturesque 
fortress of Mount Orgueil. The latter was in a gloomy mood, 
as he might well be, deprived of a part of his income, 
with no immediate prospect of regaining it, and practically 
banished from his pleasant home. No likelihood had he of 
returning until either the King or the Parliament was 
supreme. He, along with his family, had espoused the side 
of the King. The Jerseymen had been overawed by his 
kinsman George, and had been reluctantly compelled to 
declare for the King—the de Cartarets were Jerseymen, and 
St. Ouen one of its most important parishes; but Sark had 
followed the example of its nearer neighbour, Guernsey. 

In both these islands the people were Parliamentarians, 
because they believed that with the cause of the Parliament 
was inevitably bound up the welfare of the Protestant religion. 
Their Protestantism was of the Presbyterian type. True, 
old Castle Cornet, fronting the town of St. Pierre Port, was 
gallantly held for the King by Sir Peter Osborne; but the 
islanders themselves, townsmen and countrymen, were 
staunchly and jealously Protestant, answering the battering 
cannon of Sir Peter with guns of their own, and treating his 
repeated calls to surrender with a spirited rejection if not 
sometimes with contempt. As the Guernsey men so were the 
Sarkese, Parliamentarians ; and, although they had little to 
fear, because their island was well-nigh inaccessible, yet they 
carefully kept watch and ward all through the wars. 

* Any news of his Majesty's progress ? ” asked St. Ouen. 

“None whatever of His Majesty's progress,” answered the 
Governor, somewhat bitterly. “ There is very little news of 
any kind, and what there is we could very well spare." 

“Then the tide is against him?" — 

“ Steadily, if the reports that haye reached me through St. 
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Malo are to be credited, and doubtless they are 
--- steadily, and rising, so that His Majesty 
may be swept out of the kingdom, and have 
to seek refuge either here or in France." 

** The tide may turn." 

* What—and strand him?” 

* Nay ! I said not that," St. Ouen replied 
testily. “Drop him into his throne again, 
rather." 

“ He is init new. Is he not King?” 

“ Oui, out: King and fugitive, both. In it 
and not in it, both. Would that these 
troubles were ended ? " 

“ Then help me to end them." 

46 How ? 9» 

“ By capturing Sark. You are hankering 
after it. You would like to go home again.’ 

“Truly, I should—but Sark! it is impos- 
sible." 

* It is easy, I tell you ; and, Sark in our 
hands, we might attempt, with greater 
probabilities of suecess, to reduce Guernsey, 
and bring it back, willing or unwilling, to its 
lawful allegiance.” 

“What! When Sir Peter Osborne cannot 
do it, with Castle Cornet in his hands, as 
near to the town as Elizabeth Castle is to 
St. Helier’s, and immensely the stronger 
fortress of the two? And that reminds me, 
de Cartaret, why do you not forward the 
stores to Sir Peter that Lady Osborne has 
sent from St. Malo? It is poor policy, it is 
very indifferent service to the King, to 
weaken, through lack of provision, and 
especially when the provision is here, the 
very few men that garrison the most redoubt- 
able fortress in the Channel.” 

“That is my business," answered the 
Governor sternly. St. Ouen overcame his 
gloominess so much as to smile. He knew 
there was no love lost between his cousin 
and Sir Peter. He also knew that his cousin 
was a selfish man. Very little of his own 
would he send to Castle Cornet, or auywhere 
else, unless he was certain of a large return; 
and he was never in a hurry to forward the 
supplies that were gathered at much 
personal cost and trouble by Lady Osborne 
in St. Malo, and transmitted to Jersey in the 
hope that they would speedily reach her 
necessitous husband and his men. For some 
reason or another he cherished a grudge 
against Sir Peter. If Castle Cornet held out, 
no thanks were due to him. He detected the 
smile upon St. Ouen’s face, and his own 
sternness relaxed, succeeded, however, not by 
a smile, but a side glance of suspicion, as he 
continued in a half-apologetic tone, ** There 
are Parliamentarian vessels in the roads, 
four of them between Jerbourg and Fermain, 
and it would be impossible to get the 
supplies through. But that is neither here 
nor there. What think you of this Sark 
business? Is it not worth a venture ? ” 

“ That depends upon your plans." 

" And have you no plans, mon 
cousin ?" 

“I have never thought about it. Sark has 
always seemed to me quite unassailable.” 

“What say you to an early morning attack 
upon two places at the same time? " 

* And where would you land your inen ? ” 

“You should know that, St. Ouen. You 
are more familiar with the island than I 
am." 

“They might land at the Eperqucrie.” 

“And where else ?” 

“Every other place is extremely dan- 
gerous, and so is the Eperquerie for that 
matter, if the islanders resist.” 

“Would not the Havre Gosselin be prac- 
ticable.”’ 

“ Non, monsieur. The men would have to 
scale the cliff even if they got in, and they 
could not get in without a pilot." 

“The cliff can be sealed, Is there not a 
ladder there, St. Ouen? Pilots would be 
provided for both companies. Then there is 
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this to be said for the Eperquerie and the 
Havre Gosselin the Seigneurie lies about 
midway between the two landings, and the 
companies could march upon it from oppo- 
site directions. Why, if we could surprise 
the Seigneurie, and capture the so-called 
Governor before he was awake, and aware of 
what was going on, the work would be done. 
Come, now, St. Oucn, don't you think so?” 
~ Yes, if you could.” 

“It is more your look-out than mine,” 
said George de Cartaret, turning on his heel, 
and speaking carelessly. “I am not the 
Seigneur of Sark.” 

“What do you want me to do, George ? "' 
asked St. Ouen, with more interest and de- 
cision than he had vet shown 

“Pay for the expedition," 
cousin bluntly. 

* Whether it succeeds or not?” and again 
he smiled at the thought of his kinsinan’s 
seltishness. 

“ You will be the gainer.” 

“Tf it succeeds; and, if it does not, the 
loser," said he bitterly. * But what matters 
it? Nothing venture, nothing win. I am 
ready, George, if you can find the boats and 
the men." 

* Oh! they can be found. "There are four 
shallops in Portelet Bay, a capital starting- 
point for the expedition, and we might put 
Captain Lane in charge. What say you?” 

" Yes! Captain Lane would do. But we 
should want another in command of the 
second company, a reliable man. Let me 
see! Who is there? Could you spare Cap- 
tain Chamberlain ? ”’ 

“ I think so." 

“ And how many men?” 

* About a hundred." 

“Would the boats carry so many ? 

“Easily. The large patache will accom- 
modate fifty, but we will send forty in her, 
&nd about thirty i in the smaller one; and we 
can send thirty more, equally divided. in the 
other two. Captain Lane can take the two 
larger with the seventy men, and Captain 
Chamberlain the two smaller with the thirty. 
They could proceed together to the rendez. 
vous, and then so time their separation as to 
land within à few minutes of each other at 
the Havre Gosselin and the Eperquerie. 
The larger company might land at the 
Havre Gosselin, as the more difficult of 
access, and the harder to be won, if they met 
with any opposition." 

* You have thought it well out, George.” 

“ I have had it in mind for some time.” 

“ When would they go?” 

** In three days from now. We must have 
a dark night, the darker the better, so that 
the boats will not be seen until they are close 
in. Success depends upon secrecy. They 
must land before daybreak.” 

* Well before daybreak, I should say—a 
couple of hours before. With the dawn the 
island should be mine nnd (he King's." 

“The King’s and yours, St. Ouen," 
his cousin, correcting him. 

St. Ouen acknowledged the correction with 
& courtly bow. His spirits were rising. He 
was lean of purse, and could ill afford the 
expenses of the expedition, while his kins- 
man was rich and growing richer every day. 
It would have been a small matter for 
George, out of his abundance, to have come 
to his cousin’s help, but no! he was too 
rapacious. He would share in the glory, 
but he would not provide the menns, not 
even risk a single groat in what after all was 
a doubtful enterprise. This St. Ouen felt at 
first, and silently resented; now, however, 
he had forzotten it, in the revival of his 
hopes that he would soon be in possession 
of Sark again. 

The cousins passed together through the 
gateway, and down the ‘long flight of steps 
that descended to the foot of tbe rock on 
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which the castle was built, towering like a 
stately sentinel above the little sandy bay. 
They continued their conversation. Noone ? 
was about to overhear them, except the 
soldiers who were posted here and there, and 
who saluted them as they passed by. George +? 
agreed to scethe two captains, and pick outthe  : 
men ; and they were both to watch them > 
away from Vortclet, as the sun dipped into - 
the sea, on the third evening following. The . 
tide would be ebbing, but, if they were care- . 
ful, they could easily clear the rocks, and . 
get well round the Corbière, before the : 
darkness fell. à 


It was a stirring scene in the little bay at 
Portelet, the men marching down the hill- 
side, one hundred and six in all, with the 
two captains, and embarking in the evening 
after-glow. They were rather late, and the 
sun had gone before they pulled out, the 
large patache leading, and rounded away out- 
side the dreaded Corbière. Two pilots were 
with them, one for each company. De 
Cartaret and St. Quen, who had watched 
them embark,climbed the hilltoseethemclear a 
away. Like shadows in the deepening dusk 
they seemed beyond the outlying Corbiére 
promontory, with its conical rock yet un- 
crowned by the lighthouse which it now 
bears, a threatening giant breasting the 
waves of an angry sea; and they knew, as 
the boats faded away from their vision, that, 
with ordinary care, they had now nothing to 
fear until they reached the rendezvous. 

The darkness increased. There was no 
moon; and a soft haze, which overspread 
the sky, hid the stars from view. For an 
hour or more the two companies kept 
together. Then they swung apart, but for 
some time they could hear the working of 
the oars in each other's rowlocks, and the 
swish of the water from each other's blades. 
These sounds became fainter, however, and 
still fainter, until, finally, they ceased. "They 
were separated in the darkness. 

"It is as dark as pitch," said Captain 
Chamberlain to the pilot, who was sitting 
beside him. “I can hardly make out the 
men in the forward part of the boat, and 
those in the boat behind are only shadows. 
Shouldn't they come in closer ? ” 

"Alittle, perhaps. Ay, there!" and the 
pilot hailed them through the darkness. 

“Yes! What is it?” 

“ Keep the bow right in upon our stern. 
Don't lose sight of us.” 

“Right!” was the reply; then. in lower < 
tones, intended for an aside, but reaching the 
ears of both the captain and pilot, and pro-. 
voking an unseen smile on the face of each, . 
" How the mischief are we to do it in a 
night which has come down upon us like a 
dead wall! If they'd only & cat aboard, we 
might see her eyes; but we can see nothing 
except a lot o' ghosts who have gone into 
mourning, and who are flitting, flitting, flitt- 
ing, " and the words, which had fallen |j 
to a whisper, ended in à yawn. 

“You cun take us to the rendezvous ? " 
Captain Chamberlain said after a moment's 
silence. 

“If it were ten times darker, yes. There 
is no fear about that,” answered the pilot. 
“We'll be inside Le tas de Sercg in a couple 
of hours or so, say three hours at the most! 
or I'm very much mistaken. 

“Will the others arrive, think you? I 
have missed the sound of their oars for a 
long time now.’ 

“They ought to. Eugene knows TM 
currents well. and has often enough crossed 
in the night-time. But he isn't a Sark.- man. 
and it seems to me tliat he has drawn out 
too much to the westward. We shall bc 
there before the others, you'll see, sir ; but. 
forall that, they may first set foot in the 
island.” 
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“ Because the Havre Gosselin is a good 
mile nearer the rendezvous than the Eper- 
querie.” 

It was fully three hours before they were 
inside the large rock off the south end of the 
island which the pilot had called Le tas de 
Sereg, but he was correct in his statement 
that they would reach the rendezvous before 
the others. The two boats, stem and stern, 
were pulling against the current that was 
bere running strongly from the westward, 
vith a ripple and swish and breaking of white 
iam that sometimes flew in their faces; 
etherwise they could not have maintained 
their position, but would have been swept 
cut, and carried away toward the Burons. 
They waited, and waited, but there was 
wither sight nor sound of their com- 
panions. The men became impatient. 
Their passage had been monotonous, and 
this was a dangerous place to linger in; they 
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were eager for action; except the pilot, and 
three or four seamen, they all preferred to 
feel the solid ground beneath them instead 
of the thin planks that moved to every 
movement of the sea. They were cramped 
and cold, and began to chafe at the long 
delay. 

“ What do you say, pilot? Do you think 
we ought to wait any longer ? ” asked Captain 
Chamberlain. 

“I think not, sir. You have your orders, 
have you not, to land at the Eperquerie ? ” 

“Yes!” 

* And the other company, under Captain 
Lane, have their orders to land at the Havre 
Gosselin?” 

44 Yes { » 

“Then my advice is, pull away to your 
own landing.place, and secure a footing in 
the island. Captain Lane is sure to come to 
your support. It would take you much longer 
to reach the Eperquerie than for Captain 
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Lane to reach the Havre Gosselin, if he were 
here, and we were to start together. We 
cannot attempt to run between the Burons 
and the Creux in the night-time. There'sa 
big ripple, and a powerful run v’ tide, inside 
the Burons; so we must keep outside, and 
outside La Grande et la Petite Moie, and 
make & regular sweep of it, before we can 
pull round to the Eperquerie. It will take 
us an hour or more, and time is precious." 

“ So itis. We will take your advice.” 

The second boat drew off a little, to allow 
the leader, in charge of the pilot, to back 
out; then they both swung slowly round, an 
experiment attended with some risk, and 
which resulted, as it was, in the drenching 
of the second boat's crew, although they were 
well away from the dangerous channel. With 
& will the men gave way, under the pilot's 
direction, making a wide circuit towards the 
arranged landing-place. 

( To be continued.) 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOLHOU;E. 


OME, now, what- 
ever you may 


think of the 
philosophy in 
this story, I 


hope you will 
remember that 
it is & philo- 
sophy accord- 
ing to Collins. 
Collins is not at 
all a bad fellow, 
but he is ex- 
tremely unreli- 
able, and apt to 
give false im- 
pressions of 
things he has 
heard and seen. 

Like many 
other fellows at school, Hampson, of the 
Fourth, was exceedingly fond of books. It 
was his custom to carry any convenient 
volume to the dormitory with him, and to 
begin reading as soon as daylight came 
in the morning. In spite of many obstacles, 
he continued in this course until a distress- 
ing cireumstance compelled him to change it. 

This cireumstance was a weakness of the 
eyes. His sight had neve” been good, and 
the faint light in the dormitory strained it 
so much that he was obliged to speak to 
Doctor Derry. The Doctor immediately sent 
him to a specialist in the town for an 
examination and for advice. The specialist 
wrote a prescription, and in a couple of days 
afterwards Hampson appeared with a pair of 
spectacles on. 

It was this pair of spectacles that brought 
& new philosophy to the notice of the Fourth 
Form. The incident took place in a class- 
room, where Hampson, Smythe, Collins, and 
Burke had gathered together for a casual chat 
before tea. That was the day on which the 
spectacles first appeared, and of course they 
received a large share of attention. 

“ They suit you down to the ground, old 
man," said Smythe, surveying his friend 
with admiration. 

* Really ?" inquired Hampson. 

“Really! Don't they, you chaps?” 

“ Yes," agreed Burke, who had a reputation 
for humour. “To look at him you'd almost 
think he was a clever fellow, wouldn't you ? ” 

This produced a laugh, but Hampson did 
not join in. 

“ Do you mean to say I'm not, then ?" he 
asked sharply. 

* Do you mean to say you are, then?” re- 
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I.—THREE PHILOSOPHERS. 


torted Burke, in a particularly direct fashion ; 
and Hampson immediately changed the 
subject. 

“It’s a curious thing,” he said. “ Before 
I had these glasses, things at a distance 
always seemed to have a greyish tinge about 
them, something like a mist. Now, when I 
use the glasses, the greyness is gone away, 
and there's a kind of blucness instead." 

“That’s funny," said Smythe. ** Fancy 
everything looking blue!” 

“Not really blue, but bluish.” corrected 
Hampson. “Try them yourself." 

Smythe took the glasses, and gazed about 
him. ‘There's nothing bluish about things 
to me," he declared in a few moments. 
" Everything's blurred and misty. You try 
them, Collins." 

Collins obeyed. His face was so broad 
that he had some difficulty in getting them 
on ; but when they were fixed, the effect was 
certainly striking. 

" You're a regular Pickwick,” said Hamp- 
son. “Can you see everything bluish, 
Collins ? "' 

“ No," answered Collins. “I can hardly 
see anything at all, so I suppose they don't 
suit me." And he took them off. 

Burke's turn came next. and as his face 
was rather thin, he did not cut a bad figure 
in the glasses. He blinked and stared about 
him curiously. 

“ Things aren't blue to me, either," he de- 
clared, after a little experimenting. 

“What are they, then?” asked Collins. 
[T] Grey 9 ” 

* No," replied Burke, looking steadily at 
his three friends. ‘‘ Everything I look at is 
green—very, very green! " 

There was a little commotion after that, 
and Hampson only rescued his precious 
spectacles just in time. When the scuttle 
was over, he reverted to the subject which had 
brought it about. 

“ It rather puzzles me," he said. “ Before 
Thad the glasses things were greyish, and now 
they're bluish. What is the real colour of 
them—is it grey or blue? Really, you know, 
it’s an awful nuisance not to feei certain 
whether things are as you see them or 
whether they are as you used to see them." 

“That reminds me,” began Collins, wrink- 


. ling his abundant brows in deep thought. 


“I heard some men talking about that very 
thing one day in the train. "There's some 
fellow called Spencer, I think, and he wants 
to make out that everything about us is only 
just what we believe it i3. That's his philo- 
sophy." 


The boys looked at one another. “ A queer 
idea," said Hampson.  * If I think a thing’s 
grey, then it is grey, I suppose, and if I think 
it's blue, then it is blue. Is thatit?” 

“That’s dt," agreed Collins, who was 
generally inclined to be most certain when he 
felt most hazy. “ That's it, exactly." 

They thought it over, and the New Philo- 
sophy began to win their affections at once. 
Burke was the first to perceive its glorious 
possibilities. 

*lhat's splendid!” he exclaimed. “Now, 
here's Hampson, right in front of me; but if I 
choose to believe that he's behind me, then lie 
is behind me. Is that it, Collins ? ” 

" That’s it," repeated Collins, with even 
more assurance than before. “ I’m sure that’s 


it." 
* And there's the Doctor," continued Burke, 
warming to his subject. “He’s a great 


bother to me; but if I choose to believe that 
there is no Doctor, then there isn'tone.. And 
if I believe that Renwick won't take our class 
in English to-morrow, then, of course, he won’¢ 
take us, and I needn't worry about the lesson. 
Is that it, Collins?” 

Collins felt that Burke was a little too 
practical to be a philosopher, and was just 
about to say so when the tea-bell rang. As 
they all believed that they heard it, there 
could be no possible doubt about the fact, 
and they strolled in to tea together. 

When the meal was over, Hampson, Burke, 
and Smythe went down to cricket. Collins 
quietly left them, and they did not see him 
again until they were returning from the 
field. Then, as they turned into the school 
lane, they saw a stout and unmistakable figure 
waddle through the quadrangle gate before 
them. | 

“That’s Collins! " was Burke's brief re- 
mark. 

"He's been into town," said Hampson. 
"He's been buying tuck. See, there's a 
parcel stuck under his coat." 

They watched him until he had vanished 
within the school buildings. He was trying 
to appear unconcerned, but the attempt wasa 
dismal failure. And his figure certainly was 
rather bulky under the right arm. 

“Thats the same old game," declared 
Smythe. *“ He had a postal order from home 
this morning, and he’s been in to buy fruit 
and things. He'llslip upstairs and hide them 
in his bed, and when everybody else is asleep 
hell begin to feed. He's the greediest, 
cunningest gormandiser in the school, and 
he wont let anyone else have a taste." 
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rangle and went indoors. There Smythe's 
conjecture proved true, for the first person 
they met was Collins, who came to meet them 
from the stairs in the most friendly manner 
possible. i 

" Had a good practice ? " he inquired. 

“ Splendid!" answered Burka “Anything 
wrong upstairs, old man ? ” 

“ N-—no,” said Collins. ‘ I—I’ve been up 
to brush my hair, that's all.” 

Burke ran his fingers through his own 
rebellious locks, and looked af his two friends. 
“ Upon my word," he said,‘ Ithink we'll go 
and do the same. Come along, Smythe— 
come along, Hampson!” 

They took the cue at once, and all three 
raced upstairs together. Collins, from the 
middle of the corridor, looked after them with 
his eyes and mouth wide open in astonish- 
ment. Thena low laugh from above changed 
his astonishment into a horrible suspicion, 
and he rushed to the foot of the stairs. 
Listening intently, he heard a dormitory door 
being closed and locked. 

Once in the dormitory, the three conspira- 
tors made a rush for Collins’s bed. It took 
them just a moment to unveil a bulky paper 
bag and tc tear it open. 


"My word!" cried Burke.  * Three 
bananas ! ” 

“Three tomatoes, as well!" exclaimed 
Smythe. 


"Three pears, three apples, two oranges 
and a heap of nuts!" added Hampson. 
* Why, the fellow’s a perfect rogue ! " 

* We've just fifteen minutes to spare," 
said Burke. “Let's divide the spoil— 
Hullo!” 

Some one had turned the knob of the door. 
Then it was roughly shaken, and a voice 
came through the keyhole. 

*" Burke— Smythe—open the door. I want 
to come in." 

It was the voice of Collins. Burke looked 
at his companions, made a warning sign, and 
bit deeply into an apple. The others did the 
same. 

“Don’t you hear?" 
" Open the door.” 

“ Hampson,” said Burke, * I don't believe 
I heard anything. so of course I didn't hear 
it. But I believe that these are jolly good 
apples." 

“ And of course they are," agreed Hamp- 
son, with his mouth full. “ There's a good 
deal in the New Philosophy! ” 

The door shook again. Collins had looked 
tbrough the keyhole, and was rapidly growing 
frantic. ‘ Let me in," he cried, * let me in! 
It’s me—Collins. Let mein!" 

"Smythe," said Hampson, “you don't 
believe that Collins is at the door, do you?” 


cried the voice. 
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“Don't see why I should," answered 
Smythe, taking up a tomato. “It isn't 
convenient." 


* Burke doesn't sce it, either," said Hamp- 
eon. “So Collins can't be there. Collins 
was downstairs when we saw him last, and 
we have every reason to believe he's there 
still." 

The tomatoes, seasoned by a yelling 
through the keynole, and a kicking at the 
panels of the door, were thoroughly enjoyed. 
As they disappeared, Burke philosophised 
contentedly : 

* "here's nothing like being a philosopher. 
Suppose Collins really were at the door, now, 
kicking and yelling like a lunatic. Why, he'd 
only have to believe he wasn’t there, and, 
sure enough, he wouldn’t bethere. And sup- 
pose he thought he saw us eating his apples 
and thinus—why, he'd only have to believe 
that he didn't see us eating them, and of 
course he wouldn't see us." 

Hampson choked over a pear, and coughed 
so much that hisespectacles fell off. Burke's 
philosophy was interrupted by so serious an 
accident, and before he could continue it 
the tumult at the door suddenly ceased. 
Then came a sharp double-knock. 

Smythe winked at Burke, and finished a 


pear. All of them knew well enough what 
was coming next. It was an old threadbare 
trick. 


" Boys," said a stern, manly voice with- 
out, ** open this door at once! ” 

* Good old Collins!” murmured Hamp- 
son. “Can't he do it, though!" And he 
added aloud : 

* [f Collins believes he is the Doctor, will 
he be the Doctor, Burke? " 

* I don't believe he will," answered Burke ; 
“so of course he won't. I'll take a pear, too 
— thanks! " 

Again a sharp, impatient knock, again a 
stern demand. ‘ What does this mean, boys? 
Open the door this instant! Do you hear 
me?” 

"Do we hear him, you chaps?” asked 
Burke. 

“No,” answered Smythe. 
deceiving.” 

Burke saw another opening for the New 
Philosophy. ‘ Suppose,” he began, " suppose 
the Dcctor really did seem to be at the door, 
and suppose we believed the Doctor was only 
& fat, unreasonable noodle, by the name of 
Collins. Why, then, there would be nobody 


* Sound is so 


at the door but that fat, unreasonable noodle, 
would there ? ” 
“ Certainly 
Hampson. 
“And even if the Doctor himself came,” 
continued Burke, “why, he'd only have to 


not,” agreed’ Smythe and 
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believe that there was nobody in this room, 
and then there would be nobody here. 
Further, he'd only have to believe that we 
three are the very best aud brightest boys in 
the school, and he'd have to give us an 
extra half-holiday right away. Good old 
Spencer!” 

The apples, the bananas, the tomatoes, and 
the pears were now quite gone, and the three 
spoilers had no space for more. The oranges, 
however, they hid safely, and divided the 
nuts into four pertions, leaving one in the 
bag. Then they rose, and prepared to make 
a move. 

Collins had been quiet enough for the last 
few minutes. He was evidently waiting his 
time, but Burke had no intention of falling 
under his hands. 

‘Hampson and Smythe,” he whispered, 
* you stay here, and keep oa talking like one 
o'clock, until I've turned the key back. 
Then I'll lift my finger, and we'll all rush 
out together, tumble him over, and escape.” 

This was a good plan, and they worked it 
well. Hampson and Smythe talked loudly 
together of apples, pears, tomatoes, and even 
cribs, while Burke crept to the door and 
silently turned back the key. Then he 
raised his forefinger as a signal. They joined 
him hastily, he threw open the door with a 
crash, and they rushed out. 

Collins was waiting for them, quite un- 
prepared. So, also, was Doctor Derry. 
There was a moment of horrible tumult and 
confusion in the dimly lighted corridor—and 
then ——- 

And then the Doctor asked for explanations. 
Some explanations are more fit to be heard 
than to be recorded, and I will not attempt 
to give even the barest outline of theirs. 
Let it be enough that it was neither full nor 
satisfactory, neither easy nor graceful. And 
that fat, unreasonable noodle, Collins, grinned 
like a jackanapes all the while. 

“ That will do," said the Doctor at last. 
“That will do. You will all come to my 
study before morning school." 

That was bad enough, though nothing else 
could have been expected. But the Doctor 
added, in those caustic tones which some of 
his victims knew too well: 

“« You will come at half-past eight. And 
you will find me there, whether you believe it 
or not!” 

With that he strode off down the corri- 
dor, his coat-tails flying in a most ominous 
manner. The four boys were left staring at 
each other with white faces, and even the 
New Philosophy could not help them. Its 
reign had been a merry one, but Doctor 
Derry's last words had crushed it out of St. 
Martin's for ever. 
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CHAPTER I. 


e ws a bore!” 

The clatter of plates and rattle of 
knives suddenly stopped, and everyone 
turned round to see who was the culprit. A 
good deal of subdued talking was winked at 
at St. Seiriol's during meals ; but a breach of 
discipline like this eould not be passed over 
without notice. 

Mr. Grant was on duty, and he looked up 
angrily from his paper. He was in the 
midst of an interesting Educational Congress 
Report, full of choice statistical figures ; and 
it was annoying, to say the least of it. to be 
startled out of one's wits and brought back 
to the sterner realities of life in that fashion. 

“Who was that?" he asked sternly. 
“You, Price? Work out the twelfth list of 
examples in Dutton’s Decimals, and bring 
them to me after morning school." 

Price thought this made it more of a bore 
than ever, but he held his peace judiciously. 
Mr. Grant was mathematical master, and 
the sort of man who, in spite of the poet's 
injunctions, was always most ready to tell 
people that life was an empty dream “in 
mournful numbers.” 


* Ellathorpe whistled.” 


«Wish he'd give me some Virgil to do 
instead," Price thought to himself, as he 
conned over the letter the monitor on duty 
had just brought him, until he knew its 
contents by heart. Fora few minutes more 
the knife-and-plate music mingled with the 
murmur of suppressed talking; then from 
the top of the table came the permission, 
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general rush was made for the doo! 

“ What was it all about, Harry ? " asked 
Ellathorpe, his partit | lai al d b mnn chu. 
Damon and Pythias were not in it with this 
couple; even the Siamese twins could hardly 
have been mort attached to each other. 

Price handed the letter | had ust 
received to his friend, as the best possible 


answer to the question. — Tt was written in a 
large, prim, rether eiainped hand, and ran as 
follows. 


** Price started on a melancholy tour." 


“My Dear Nephew—My brother, Colonel 
Marriott, of whom you have often heard me 
speak, has just decided to send his only boy, 
Stephen, to St. Seiriol’s; and I have 
promised that you will do all you can to 
make him comfortable at the school. He 1s 
to arrive to-morrow afternoon by the three- 
fifty train; and as I know that Saturday is 
your half-holiday, I have told him tbat you 
will be down at the station to meet him. He 
is bringing you down in his play-box a supply of 
eatables, as promised, from your affectionate 
Aunt, * Many Price.” 

Ellathorpe perused the epistle, whistled, 
and then asked the very pertinent ques- 
tion: 

“What sort of fellow is he?” 

“ Marriott? Oh,I don’t know. I expect 
he’s an awful bounder. He's my aunt’s 
nephew, you know —but no connection with 
me, I'm glad to say. You sce, she's only my 
aunt by marriage. Dve never seen the 
Johnnie, and, what's more, I don't want to; 
he's been staying in India and Malta and all 
sorts of places with his governor for the last 
few years, and you know what that mcans— 
he'll be afraid to wash his face in case of 
taking cold in England. It’s a bit off, isn't 
it, having to trot this fellow round, and meet 
him like a nursemaid at the station, and all 
that sort of thing? Very considerate, sends 


him down on Saturday because she knows 
it's my halr-holiday ; why, there'd have been 
some sense in it if she'd pot me any other 
afternoon off." He put a full stop to his 
lust sentence by kicking viciously at an 
inoffensive cricket-cap that lay in his path, 
and ricking his leg in the attempt. 

* But vou can't possibly go to the station 
this afternoon; you know there’s the match 
with Clayton, and you're playing in the 
eleven," protested Ellathorpe. 

“That's the worst of it; it's a frantio 
nuisance, but I don't well see how I can 
help it. I should get into an awful row with 
the old lady it I didn't turn up. I suppose I 
shall have to go." 

“Well. there's one. consolation, Harry — 
you'll have the eatables to look forward to. 
Faust console yourself with the thought of a 
brandy-ball to suck, or a lump of sticky 
toffee to masticate at the end of your 
troubles. And why not wheel a pram down 
for the kid 2" 

With these parting morsels of comfort and 
advice, Ellathorpe made his way whistling 
to his study, while Price himself, in no very 
amiable frame of mind, started on a melan- 
choly tour round the prounds. 

"What a bore!“ -that luckless expression 
of the breakfast-table was still the burden of 
his thoughts. All the week he had been 
looking forward to that match with Clayton, 
all the week he had been hoping to dis- 
tinguish himself on this occasion, the match 
of the year and that miserable scrap of 
notepaper had dashed all his hopes to the 
ground ina moment. He could not ignore 
his Aunt's instructions without mortally 
offending her a thing which, for several 
reasons. he was by no means anxious to do. 


ee 


'" A turn at the nets.” 


But at the same time it was decidedly hard 
lines, having to act *'paterfamilias" to a 
new kid all the afternoon, while the other 
fellows were enjoying themselves in the 
cricket-tield. 

While his dismal peregrination was taking 
Price the circle of the cinder track that 
skirted the grounds, Ellathorpe was puzzling 
his brains in the hope of finding some way 
of helping his friend out of his difficulty. 
One thing was certain—new boy or no new 
boy, Price must play in the match; the 
honour of the school depended upon it : there 
was absolutely no one who could take his 
place creditably, and Ellathorpe had made 
up his mind that, no matter how many 
nephews Mrs. “Mary Price" might have, 
not a single one of them should interfere 
with the honour.of St. Seiriol's in the first 
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place, or the enjoyment of Harry Price in the 
second. 

If he were himself in Price's shoes, he 
would have made short work of the letter ; it 
would probably have soon made acquaintance 
with his study grate, and excuses and ex- 
planations would have been invented after 
the boy's arrival at the school. But he knew 
that Harry Price was a different fellow, and 
that it would be a most difficult task to per- 
suade him not to meet his charge at tte 
station, when once he had mede up his 
mind that it was incumbent upon him to go. 
Ellathorpe was just trying to discover some 
method by which his friend might be induced, 
with a clear conscience, to stay and play in 
the match, when half a dozen fellows burst 
open the door of his study, and pounced in 
upon him. 

“Ellathorpe! Oh, here you are. We've 
been looking for you all over the shop. 
Come down and take a turn at the nets,” 
said the first intruder.  * The ground is 
simply perfect; a whole bateh of fellows 
who were late down yesterday morning were 
put on by the Doctor to pull the small 
roller, and Donovan's been dragging the big 
one up and down in carpet slippers—I mean 
the horse wore carpet slippers, not the 
roller—and it's simply ripping. We're pretty 
certain to win this afternoon." 
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‘Put on to pull the small roller.” 


* Oh, I don't know," said another fellow. 
" The Clayton team’s awfully strong this 
year. They licked Marston; and Marston 
gave the M.C.C. a tremendous drubbing the 
year before last." 

* But the M.C.C. only sent down a tenth- 
rate eleven; and Marston was awfully good 
that year. And we've got a better eleven 
this year than we have had for a long time." 

* Well, I think we'll have all our work cut 
out to beat them ; and we haven't any time 
to waste now before the match. Where's 
Price? We shall be able to put in a 
little more practice at the nets before morn- 
ing school." 

“Price isn’t going to play," said Ella- 
thorpe calmly. 

“Waar?” shouted all the intruders in 
one breath. 

“Price isn’t going to play,” repeated 
Ellathorpe, with not the slightest deste of 
annoyance or excitement in his tones. Of 
course, he had made up his mind that Price 
was going to play; but people are usually 
fond of turning the worst side of things to 
their friends. Besides, Price had his 
decimals to do for Mr. Grant before school, 
and therefore would have no time to spare 
for practice at the nets. But Ellathorpe's 
calmness, however much it may have been 
put on, considerably irritated his hearers. 

"Why isn't he going to play?” asked 
some one sharply. 


“ Don’t jump down my throat, my dear 
fellow. It's not my fault, I assure you. 
He's got a letter from some aunt of his, 
telling him to meet a new kid in the after- 
noon; and so he's going to chuck the match 
and fetch the youngster up to the school." 
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è "*What?' they shouted in one breath." 


* But what awful rot!" exclauned Barry 
indignantly. “ Why, he must play; we 
shall lose the match if he doesn't. Just 
fancy old Price trotting down to the station 
in top hat and Etons on the day of the 
Clayton match, just to bring a dear little new 
kid up to the school safely ! ‘Please, guard, 
have you a little boy labelled “ This side up, 
with care, for St. Seiriol's "? And would 
you mind handing him out, because he is 
naturally rather delicate? Take hold of my 
hand, there’s a dear little Tommy; Harry 
take him up to the schoolie.’ Pah, it's 
sickening.” 

“It’s all very well joking about it," said 
Ellathorpe, * but Price means to go, and 
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** * I have it,’ he said.’ 


what’s more, if some one doesn’t do some- 
thing to stop him, he will go, and the school 
will lose the match. The question is now, 
how are we going to induce him to let the 
youngster slide, and play ? " 

* Any suggestions ? " asked Firth. 

* Don't all speak at once," said Murray 
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* I wish the boy would get measles,” said 
Smith. 

“And the aunt mumps,” added Barry 
viciously, 

"Can't we send some one else down to 
represent Price at the station?” asked 
somebody else. “Surely a fag could meet 
him just as well as Price, and show him the 
way up to the school. I don't see why he 
can’t come by himself in the ’bus; it seems 
so idiotic for the boy to want to be fetched.” 

“Ttwouldn’tdo,” said Ellathorpe. ‘ Price’s 
aunt is a treasure. She’s sure to make the 
youngster write and tell her how he got on; 
and then there would be ructions. Besides, 
she's got plenty of money, and I fancy Price's 
people want to keep in with her. Price 
told me once that he was her favourite 
nephew." 

All sorts of suggestions were made; and 
after each of them some kind of objection 
cropped up. Some one proposed that Dr. 
Harden should be appealed to; but then he 
would be sure to take the part of the highly 
proper and important Mrs. Price. Dr. 
Harden had as much respect as Dickens's 
Mr. Wemmick of the ** castle of Walworth " 
“ for aged P.s," and under this description, 
though not a^tn^!'v a parent, Mrs. Price 


* What was the meaning of it?” 


would probably be classed in the worthy 
schoolmaster's mind ; and he would at once 
assert that duty, instead of pleasure, must 
be followed. 

Another fellow, by elaborate calculations, 
tried to prove that it would be possible for 
Price to do the six miles to the station and 
back in the interval between the innings. 
A third suggested, utterly regardless, we 
regret to say, of all moral considerations, 
that Price should write to his aunt and 
explain that he had not been able to spare 
time from his studies to go to the station. 

Smith had a daringly bold idea of dressing 
up as Price, and acting the part of the absent 
cricketer when the train came in ; and though 
this was quite impracticable, it seemed to 
suggest a bright idea to the fertile mind of 
Barry. 

“I have it," he said. “We can arrange 
it beautifully ; Price shall play in the match 
without any scruples about his aunt or his 
aunt’s nephew. Oh, it’s a ripping notion.” 

The boys all crowded round the little study 
table to hear his plan; and the masters in 
the smoking-room at the other side of the 
thin partition could not imagine for the life 
of them what was the meaning of all the 
laughter in Ellathorpe's study during the 
next quarter of an hour. 
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MY FIRST MATE AND THE SPIRIT CLOCK: 


cs’ spin you a 

yurn,eh? Seems 

to me you young- 

— sters are never 

im s satisfied, always 


hungry as 


AS sharks, 
[ee like the 
p d horse- 

x leech that 
oi Solomon 

talks 


about. You've sucked me dry." 

“Oh, Captain, do tell us just one—only one 
to-night.” 

“I tell you I've spun yarns to you so often 
that my stock is pretty well spun out. Still— 
did I ever tell you the story of my first mate 
and the cabin clock? No? Well, as I'm feel- 
ing unusually amiable to-night, I'll indulge 
you. It's a story I don't often tell, mind you, 
for it's not a very pleasant one to remember, 
and always gives me the shudders.” 

" Hurrah! Three cheers for 
Jackson ! " 

Captain Tom Jackson was a retired master 
of the merchant navy, a ruddy-faced old salt, 
with a gruff voice, but with a big heart 
packed as full of kindliness as ever he packed 
a ship with cargo. We were gathered, a 
group of us boys, in the snug parlour of the 
captain’s pretty villa, where he had often 
delighted our hearts with his yarns of sea- 
faring life, giving us true and veracious ac- 
counts of his adventures ashore and atloat. 
True? Certainly. Don't you know that 
sailor's stories are always true? 

When our delighted and lusty cheer rang 
out, the Captain raised his hands and roared, 
“ Avast there! Stow that row, or I'll turn you 
out and you shan't hear & word." 

“Right you are, Captain; go ahead, and 
we'll be as mute as mice." 

And the Captain cleared his voice and got 
under way with his yarn, which I will give 
as nearly as possible in his own words. 

“It happened in this way. I was put in 
command of a steamer fora trading voyage 
to the west coast of Africa, and the * missus ' 
there being rather out of sorts, I persuaded 
her to go with me as far as Madeira and 
spend a few months with a friend who lived 
there, and I would call for her on the home- 
ward voyage. So it was arranged, and the 
day for sailing came. I had a pretty good 
crew; most of them had sailed with me 
before, but the first mate was an entire 
stranger to me. His name was George 
Manuel, & dark, slim, foreign-looking chap. 
‘ Spanish blood in him, evidently,’ I thought 
as I saw him. Now, I can’t explain it, but I 
felt an instinctive distrust and dislike of the 


Captain 
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CHAPTER I. 


man from the first moment of my setting 
eyes upon him; yet I had no reason for it. 
He was most polite and agreeable in his 
mauner, treated ine with the utmost defer- 
ence, and came to us with first-rate creden- 
tials. Still the feelinz wns there, and do 
what I would, I couldn't vet rid of it. 

“ We crept down the Thames in a thick 
fog, which I hoped would clear up as we left 
London behind. But when we got into the 
Channel it became thicker than ever, like 
dense masses of white wool, hiding everything 
from view. And there were foy-horns, hooters, 
syrens, and whistles shii:kingz all around us, 
kicking up such a din that we didn't know 
which direction to look in first. ‘I don't go 
any farther till this clears up!’ I said. So 
we brought to and waited. There were 
vessels all around us, some of them passing 
so close that we could hear the men aboard 
talking; yet we never caught a glimpse of 
them. 

* On the third day, towards evening, the fog 
liftel, and I saw the white cliffs of the 
Kentish coast gleaming in the distance. 
Thankful enough, I clapped on steain, and wo 
were soon bowling on our way. 

* I had not slept a wink since we started — 
indeed I had been on the bridge almost the 
whole tiine— so I went below with the hope of 
getting a good night's sleep. I undressed, 
and was going to turn in, when a strange un- 
easy sort of feeling came over me, a kin ld of 
weight upon my heart, a feeling as if. some- 
thing awful was going to happen. You 
youngsters will believe that I am not much 
given to fads and fancies- -too hard-headed 
and hard-hearted for that, I reckon—so I 
said to myself * You are a stupid old fool, Tom 
Jackson,' and triel to laugh myself out of 
my folly. 

* * Why don't you turn in?’ said my wife. 
* All right,’ said I, and got between the sheets, 
but not to sleep. I tossed and tumbled 
about for an hour or two, till at last I could 
bear it no longer. Isprang out of bed, and 
slipping on some clothes, went up on 
deck. 

“It was a fine clear night, with a stiff 
breeze blowing. All seemed well; there was 
positively nothing to make me remain on 
deck. It was the first mate's watch; I 
could just see the dim outline of his form 
standing on the bridge. Iturned to go below 
again, when it suddenly occurred to ine to go 
into the chart-room and lie down there for a 
time. I haven’t the least idea why I did it ; 
but anyhow, I went, and ensconcing myself on 
a seat, soon fell into a slight doze. ‘ Green 
light on the starboard bow, sir.’ The words 
rang out clear and distinct, startling me from 
my sleep. Ilistened intently for two or three 
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minutes, but there was no rep g froin 
Manuel. What was wrong? Why diditlie 
reply? I rose from my seat and went out, 
and just as Tot tothe door, the look-cut ered 
in alarmed tores, ‘Green light cn the 
starboard bow, sir—a big ship; she'll be icto 
us in à minute or two.’ ‘Ay, ay, calcd 
Manuel in a sleepy voice; then suddenly 
awaking to the situation, ‘Port your helm! 
No, hard a-starboard!’ — Evidently he had 
been fast asleep, and was now perfectly be- 
wildered. 

“I looked ahead, and saw a grcat four- 
masted vessel under full sail bearing almost 
straight down upon us, both lights being now 
plainly visible; and secing that our only 
chance was to keep straight on in the hope 
of the two vessels Just shpping past each 
other, I roared out to the man at the wheel, 
‘No, no. Keep her straight ahead!’ Then 
I shouted down the companion to my wife, 
‘Come up this minute, or you'll go to the 
bottom,’ and the next instant the other ship 
struck us with a crash that made the steamer 
shudder from stem to stern. Providentially 
for us both, it happened that the two 
ships, going in exactly opposite directions, 
and not quite in the sume line, only just 
grazed each other, and instead of a great hole 
being ripped in the side of both, as I expected, 
they simply ground along side to side from 
bow to stern, tearing off railings, staving in a 
boat or two, and making a general smash-up 
on that side of the ship. 

“ The men came tumbling up from below in 
a great fright, and we quickly set to work to 
find out the extent of the damages. 

“ We found there was no leak, in fact we 
had sustained no very serious injuries, 
nothing to make it worth while putting back 
to repair. 

* After we had finished our examination, I 
sent for Manuel to my cabin, and you may 
just believe that I gave him as rough a piece 
of my tongue as ever I did to any inan in my 
life. 

* He had been guilty of sheer, unpardonable 
carelessness; and but for what was almost a 
miracle, we should all have been at the 
bottom of the see. 

“ He listened to my lecture in silence; but 
the flash in his dark cyes, and his face 
deathly pule with suppressed passion, showed 
me how much he felt it; and again that 
strange feeling of aversion and dread laid 
hold of me. I tried to shake it olf, but in 
vain; it rather grew upon me. It was evi- 
dent that there was no love lost between us. 
He was courteous, but distant and cold, 
clearly enough bearing me no very good 
will." 

(To b» continued.) 
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BAR-BELL EXERCISES FOR DEVELOPING THE CHEST. 


He many lads are there who are unable 
to enjoy a fast game of football or a long 
run, because of "shortness of breath”? A 
very large number, unfortunately. Only 
those with narrow chests can understand 
the distress the ** short- winded ” suffer; and 
those who do suffer in this way will welcome, 
and follow, I am sure, any advice showing 
how to enlarge the lungs and chest. 


Without a broad chest and sound lungs a . 


lad can never hope to become a good runner 
or football player, nor to box or fence for 


By W. M. VARDON, M.B.C.P.E. 


any length of time, to swim under water, nor 
to do anything in the form of work or play 
that requires prolonged exertion. No mat- 
ter how strong the muscles which perform 
the different movements, no one can excel 
at any exercise demanding physical en- 
durance unless he has good lungs. A doctor 
would tell you that this is because large 
muscles, when used for any length of time, 
produce such a large quantity of carbonic 
acid gas (a deadly poison) that only full- 
sized and healthy lungs are capable of ex- 


pelling it from the body ; but it is not neces- 
sary here to explain this fully. 

Fortunately, it is not a very difficult matter 
to increase the chest measurement. A 
quarter of an hour every day spent in per- 
forming breathing and bar-bell exercises will 
make a ditference in the girth of the chest of 
two, three, or even four inches & year until 
the measurement is what it should be; and 
& difference of two or three inches in the 
girth means a considerable addition to the 
lung space. 


Thefcllowing exercises, as well as enlarging 
the chest, will, if persevered in, cure round 
shoulders, sloping shoulders, slight curvature 
of the spine, and other common deformities. 

Every day before proceeding with the bar- 
bel! movements perform this breathing exer- 
cise at least six times. Stand erect, with the 
shoulders well drawn back, then rise slowly 
03 the toes until the heels are as far from the 
ground as possible, and at the same time, 
with closed mouth, take a slow, deep breath, 
hold it for two or three seconds, and after. 
wards let the breath escape gradually and 
lower yourself on the heels again. This 
exercise must not be forgotten, as it is as 
important as any of those which foliow 


Fig. a shows the position which must be 
assumed before beginning each exercise. 
The hands must be quite at the ends of the 
bars, and the body must be erect, with the 
chin, shoulders, and hips drawn back. 

The first exercise with the bar-bell consists 
of four movements, as follows: (1) Raise the 
bar above the head with straight arms; (2) 
lower it behind the back till as in fig. e, only 
without moving the legs; (3) bring it again 
above the head; and (4) return to the starting 
position (fig. a.) The four movements must 
be performed without once bending the arms. 

Before beginning the next exercise, slip the 
hands along the bar towards each other till 
they divide the bar into three equal parts, 
and place the bar behind the head on the 


shoulders (fig. n) ; now thrust the bar above 
the head till the arms arestraight, then lower 
it again behind the head on to the shoulders, 
&nd continue these two movements till tired. 
If the shoulders and head are held back 
during this exercise, it will be found a 
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cacvital one for strengthening and straighten- 
ing the former. 
Begin as in fig. a, then (1) step out to the 


rig. C. 


right with the right foot, and at the same 
time carry the bar over the head till it rests 


behind the shoulders in the sloping position 
shown in fig. c; (2) step back, close the heels, 


Fia. B 


and bring the bar to the front of the body 


(fig. 4); (3) step to the left with the left foot, 
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and carry the bar behind the shoulders again, 
of course leiting the left hand be the higher; 
and (4) return again to the starting position. 
When stepping (or lunging, as it is called) 
see that only one knee is bent—the knee of 
the leg which is moved. 

From the starting position (1) raise the 
right hand and bring the bar on to the left 
shoulder (fig. b); (2) carry the bar behind 
the back (see bar in fig. E£); (3) raise the lett 
hand and bring the bar on to the left 
shoulder; and (4) return to the starting 
position. Keep the arms straight during the 
four moyements; and after performing the 


movements some time in the order described, 
perform them in the reverse order, bringing 
the bar first on to the right shoulder, then 
behind the back, on left shoulder, to the 
front, etc. 

Tne next exercise also consists of four 
movements. (i) Carry the bar over the 
head, without bending the arms, till it resta 
behind the back, and at the same time step 
to the left (fig. £); (2) step back, close the 
fect, and bring the bar to the front of the body; 
(3) carry bar over the head and step to the 
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right; and (4) close the feet and return to the 
starting position. Remember advice about 
the position of legs given in the lunging 
exercise. 

Divide the bar with the hands into three 
equal parts, as in the second exercise, and 
raise it above the head; then (1) keeping 
the arms and legs stiff, bend forward from 
the waist and carry the bar down as near 
the ground as possible (fig. F); and (2) rise 
again till body is erect and bar is above the 
head. Continue till tired. 

The next is rathér a simple exercise, but 
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is good for certain shoulder-muscles. Raise 
the bar above the head in the sloping 
position shown in fig. c, then swing it to the 
left until the position »f the arms is reversed, 
the left arm being held horizontally to the 
left, and the right arm being held vertically, 
and afterwards swing bar to the right until 
the first position is again reached. Continue 
twenty times. 


Divide bar into three parts, and raise 
it above the head. Now (1) bend at the 
waist and carry the bar down (fig. F); (2) 
rise and bring bar above head ; (3) slip the 
hands away from each other till at the ends 
of the bar, and at the same time carry it 
behind the back (see bar in fig. E); and 
(4) raise bar above the head again, sliding 
the hands towards each other till the first 
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position is reached; and repeat the four 
movements in the same order. Arms to be 
kept straight. 

With the bar behind the back, as in fig. E, 
and the heels together, sink slowly down 
till the thighs almost touch the heels, and 
rise again to standing position. Repeat. 
Care must be taken not to bend forward at 
the waist while sinking. 


A NOVEL AQUARIUM, AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


N artistic aquarium is to most people at- 
tractive and interesting, even if they are 

not enthusiasts in the study of the pretty gold 
The ordinary 


and silver inhabitants therein. 
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square or oblong aquarium, which, of course, 
is the highest ideal, presents difficulties to the 
amateur builder which are not always reso- 
lutely faced and overcome. 
We refer to the being able 
to make the wooden or metal 
frame accurately, so that 
when the glass sides and 
ends are fixed in position, 
. the bottom of the tank 
cemented, and the whole 
thing seemingly complete, 
leakage does not occur. 
Such leakage not seldom 
happens with careless work, 
when the disappointment of 
the amateur is great. 

+ The following novel aqua- 
rium will be found easy to 
make, not requiring any special mechanical 
abilities, and at least it will not have any 
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of the above-mentioned defects. Moreover, it 
really forms a very pretty ornament for the 


drawing-room, being unique and picturesque, 
and the cost of materials is infinitesimal. 
Fig. 1 shows the appearance of the aquarium 
when finished. First procure from the grocer’s 
or oilman’s four 
large - sized clear 


glass jam or 
pickle jars, as 
tig. 2. Thoroughly 
cleanse them with 
warm water to 
which has been 
added a small 
lump of soda, 


using several clean 
waters afterwards 
to prevent any 
iraces of the soda 
remaining in the 
jars. Place these 
four jars in a line, 
and close together ; 
then measure the 
ground space they 
44 cover, and this will 
| give you the size of 
ihe stand or tray 


already fixed at the right-hand side of the 
stand, fig. 3. "These are kept in position with 
ordinary brass pins, the best being stout ones 
known as laundry pins, to be purchased at 
the drapers’ shops. 

The stand tinished, proceed to build up 
a light wooden framework, as in fig. 4, which 
shows four openings through which the glass 
jars can be seen. Here again use nails for its 
construction, not glue, as the latter would be 
affected by damp. ‘Ihe bottom of this frame 
a should be the same size as B in fig. 3, on 
which it is to stand, but is not to be fixed in 
any way, being left movable, to allow the glass 
jars to be taken out of the stand for cleaning 
purposes, etc. This framework is to be 
covered with virgin cork on the sides, ends, 
and the top, so as to completely shield the 
fact that you have separate jars, as suggested 
in the right-hand side of the drawing. 

When. the whole of the different parts of 
the aquarium frame is well ana artistically 
covered with cork, make some holes in 
various parts of the cork with a red-hot wire ; 
and intothese holes and in some of the crevices 
of the cork put a drop of thin glue. Then 
thrust in afew blades of various-coloured dried 


that they will have 
to be supported 
on (see a in fig. 3). 

A thin and 
narrow frame of 
wood, B, fixed on 
to a with small 
nails, not glue, 
will keep the jars 
firm in their 
place. One jar 
only is shown in 
the drawing, to 
illustrate the 
position. Four 
small square 
blocks of wood, c, 
one at each 
corner, support 
this stand. On the four sides are to be fixed 
pieces of virgin cork, some of which are shown 
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grasses, ferns, and moss, placing them soas to 
give as natural an effect as possible (see fig 1). 
Next purchase for a few pence, at the estab- 
lishment where you can obtain your fish, 
some small pebbles and shells, which arrange 
on the bottom of each jar to about the 
depth of an inch, and introduce some fresh- 
water weeds into each. Nearly fill with 
fresh, soft, clean water, and then place the 
jars on the stand in a row, and place fig. 4 
over them. The aquarium is now complete, 
and ready to receive the fishes, such as min- 
nows, gold fish, Prussian carp, roach, etc., ac- 
cording to the taste of the proprietor ; but be 
sure not to overstock. 

Perhaps after the reader has succeeded at 
this work, he may be tempted to proceed to 
something more ambitious—say, the salt- 
water and fresh-water aquariums described 
for the “ B.O.P.” by Mr. R. A. R. Bennett, 


who isan exp 


s & lover of birds, and an artist who has 
for many years taken a very close 
interest in bird life and bird preservation 
after death, I purpose devoting this most 
practical article to bird.stufling, as I feel 
that many boys may, by such instruction as 
I can give, make their dead pets beautiful 
for ever. 

The birds to be operated on should be 
kept in a cool place twenty-four hours after 
death. The things required in tho way of 
tools, etc. are very simple—viz. a sharp 
knife with two blades, one pointed and one 
round, a file, pliable wire, a bradawl, tissue 
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paper, moss, twine, a needle and thread, a 
pair of Scissors, & stick or piece of board, 
according to the nature of bird— whether a 
percher or à ground bird; also half a poundof 
alum in powder, one ounce of naphthalin in 
powder, and two ounces of ground white 
pepper—all of which should be mixed well 
together. This powder may be kept in a jar, 


FIG. 2.—TnE SKINNING 19 COMPLETED, 


and then any required supply is always at 
hand. Putty is also used. 

Now for the operation. You take a piece 
of cotton wool and press it into the throat 
through the beak, to prevent any blood 
issuing from the bill of the bird on to the 
feathers. You then take the bird and pass 
a threaded needle through the base of the upper 
bill through the nose. You then tié a knot with 
the two ends of the thread so as to pass the 
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FIG. 1.—WHEN THE WING AND THIGH-BONES 
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HOW TO STUFF BIRDS. 
By HENRY STANNARD, R.B.4. 


(Hlustrated bu the AUTHOR.) 


carefully turned back on one sideas faras the 
wing. The scissors are avain used to divide 
the wing bone, & piece of tissue-paper being 
placed against the side skin, which readily 
adheres to it. Then the other side is treated 


in the same way, and paper is placed as 


before. The skin is now dragged down the 
back as far as the thighs of the bird, which 
then one by one are skinned and snapped off 
by the scissors at the top. 

Again, the skin is dragged as far as the 
tail, which is cut off at the bottom of the 
quills. Paper then is placed over the back. 
The thigh-bones are scraped clean, and 
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the wing-bones are likewise treated. You 
then draw the skin over the head as far as 
the eyes, taking care that the eyes are not 
pierced in taking them out of their sockets, or 
they will damage the plumage. This having 
been successfully carried out, you draw the 
skin as far as the bill, and having taken a 
sharp penknife, cut off the back of the head 
and draw out the tongue 
with the small piece of 
flesk below. You then 
proceed to scoop out the 
brains and prepare the 
skull, rubbing the dress- 
ing well into the various 
parts of the anatomy 
of the bird, sprinkling 
the skin with the dress- 
ing. 

You next fill the 
skull and eye - sockets 
with putty, and press the two glass 
eyes into the bed of putty in their 
proper position, after which yon 
place the bird’s skin on its back and 
gently pull the head through the 
skin of the neck by means of the 
needle and thread. This done, you 
adjust the eyes by the use of the 
needle. 

A body is then made of coarse moss 
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needle between them, which, when pulled 
tight, binds the bill of the bird. 

This done, the bird is placed on its back. 
A sharp penknife divides the skin from the 
pit of the neck to the vent; and a pair of 
scissors i8 then used to divide the neck. 
This successfully accomplished, the skin is 


which has been well dried in an oven to pre- 
vent insects hatching in it afterwards. This is 
very easily accomplished, as the body of the 
bird just taken out of the skin is still before 
you, and the twine, with ease, will bind the 
moss into the shape required. This should 
be made fairly firm, so as to hold the wire 
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stuck into it to support the wing, legs, and 
head. 

This made, you run the pointed end of the 
wire through the body from the tail to the 
head. Then wind a small piece of cotton 
well round it for the size of the neck, and 
press the pointed end into the putty in the 
skull. You next press the pointed wire into 
the sole of the foot, up the back of the legs, 
along the thigh-bone, into the middle of the 
moss body, which is then resting on the skin, 
allowing the bird to remain all the time on 
its back. You then take needle and thread 
with a knot at the end, and commence stitch- 
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ing up the bird from the neck to the vent in 
laced manner. This done, you put the two 
wires into holes made by the bradawl in the 
wood, for the bird to stand upon, bending the 
wire at the bottom of the foot to make the 
feet firm. You then bend the bird in any 
form you wish, and pin the wings with a small 
piece of pointed wire. This done, you wind 
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thread round the bird's plumage, keeping 
the wing feathers in proper fonn with the 
back and breast feathers, and the bird is 
finislied. 

The starling is as easy & bird to stuff as 
any, owing to its toughness of skin, and its 
plumage is not difficult to adjust. 


-THE STUFFED STARLING. 
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I may mention this method of curing skins 
holds no poison whatever; andif a small lump 
of naphthalin is kept in the case where the 
birds are placed, no moths will ever dare to 


E months have passed since I had the 

pleasure of writing a short article in the 
“B.O.P.” in connection with Fancy Mice, 
and Ithink that those boys who go in for 
keeping and breeding mice, either for exhi- 
bition or as pets, may like to have another 
article on the subject. 

A few years ago, the management of such 
insignificant little creatures as pet mice 
could be disposed of in a few plain and 
simple directions as to cages, food, etc., and 
the most ardent mouse-lover could not desire 
or expect anything further; but we have 
changed all that now, with the result that 
mice are no longer regarded as mere pets or 
playthings, but as a fancy, in the same 
sense of the word as are rabbits, poultry, 
pigeons, etc., and the mouse-fancier has a 
great deal to learn before he can hope to 
become a successful exhibitor. I propose, 
then, to devote this chapter to the different 
varieties of colour and markings that have 
been produced of late years among fancy 
mice, that young beginners and exhibitors 
may be guided as to what is of value for 
showing and what is worth breeding for. 

The first variety for our consideration will 
be the Self colours, which include five 
standard shades: black, white, fawn, choco- 
Jate, and cream. 

At many of the smaller shows, one class 
only wil! be provided for all Selfs together, 
while at the larger shows the different colours 
are mostly classed separately. 

One of the most important points in Self 
colours is the general appearance of the 
mouse, irrespective of colour; for instance, 
to stand a fair chance in a Self class, a mouse 
will need to be large, well shaped —by which 
I mean long and graceful rather than fat and 
round —the coat smooth and glossy, and in 
the pink of condition, and in most cases deep 
in colour; but perhaps it will be as well to 
take each colour separately, and note the 
desirable points in each. 
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To begin with Black, that being the first 
1n the order given above: in this class, the 
colour should be a dense and brilliant black, 
the coat shiny and sleek as that of a well- 
groomed horse; underneath a slight falling 
off in colour is unavoidable, but it must be 
very slight, and the ears, feet, and tail should 
also be dark-coloured to match the coat, a 
white or parti-coloured tail being a great 
objection. 

For Whites, a soft exquisitely smooth coat 
of the purest snow-white is what is needed, a 
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look into it, so that the feathers wil! not be 
injured. Eyes can be bought from any 
naturalist by the dozen or gross at a very 
small price. The moss which is used for the 


EXHIBITION MICE. 
By H. W. Grimstoy. 


PART I.—VARIETIES AND TYPES. 


greyish or yellowish tinge being undesirable ; 
the eyes should be a rich ruby red, and the 
ears, feet, and tail a warm healthy pink. 

In Fawns, the colour should be a bright 
deep orange, known to fanciers as red fawn, 
a dusky or brown tinge being a great fault ; 
the deeper and brighter the tint, the better, 
but it is important that the colour be scarcely 
perceptibly paler underneath than on the 
back and sides, for this is a point that every 
judge takes into consideration; and care 
should be taken to avoid an over-abundance 
of fat, for, as a rule, fawns have a decided 
tendency to en bon point, which greatly 
detracts from their appearance. The eyes 
should be large and of a brilliant black. 
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In Chocolates, the colour should bea deep 
chocolate-brown throughout, with ears, feet, 
and tail to match as far as possible. 

Creams, which have only lately been 
brought into prominence, need to be of the very 
palest tint possible, and of one shade 
throughout, not deeper in some parts than 
others, and the novice should bear in mind 
that a bad or pale fawn cannot be called a 
cream, there being really a wide difference 
between thetwo. Ihad the pleasure of seeing 
some very fine specimens of creams at a 
recent show; by no possibility could they 
have been described as poor fawns, they were 
feauine creams of the very palest shade 
imaginable, and exceedingly pleasing in ap- 
pearance with their bright black eyes in 
startling contrast to the delicate tint of the 
coat. 

Before passing on to other varieties, I may 
add that in all Selfs the colour must be per- 
fectly pure throughout, a few hairs of white 
in any part being sufficient to disqualify ; 
the coat must be short, thick, and sleek, and 
the animal long shaped, well-knit, and active ; 
the face, too, should be long, and the nose 
pointed, the eyes large, bright, and pro- 
minent. 

Next in order come the Broken colours, in 
which all the Self colours mentioned above 
are broken or patched with white, the object 
o! the breeder being to get the two colours as 
much broken up as possible; for instance, a 
black and white spotted mouse havinz a 


bird's body is that which is found in damp 
places. 

Cotton wool is also used round the leg 
wires of larger birds where thighs are shown. 


number of spots or small patches, would be 
held in higher estimation than one in which 
the colours took the form of large patches 
and fewer of them. 

Fig. 1 gives an example of what would be 
considered as a well-broken mouse, in which 
it may be observed that the two colours are 
about equally divided, and broken up into 
small patehes. Another important feature 
is the wedge-shaped blaze of white up the 
centre of the face, broad at the nose, and 
tapering to a point on the forehead: every 


‘well-broken specimen should possess this 


distinguishing point; and lastly, the patches 
of colour must be quite clear and distinct, no 
white hairs in the black and no black in the 
white; for this reason a long-haired coat is 
a great disadvantage, causing the colours to 
blend into one another, instead of finishing 
with clear well-detined edges. The colour of 
the mouse is immaterial, but in a Broken 
class perhaps black and white shows up 
better than anything else. 

We now come to the Even-Marked variety, 
in which the patches of colour must be 
symmetrical—that is, if a line were drawn 
from the tip of the nose along the back of 
the mouse to the tail, the patches of colour 
on either side should coincide. 

In tig. 2 we have two types of even 
markings, one in which the colour takes the 
form of spots, and the other bands or rings ; 
both are good specimens of their class, but, 
as a rule, the spotted variety run the best 
chance of winning the favour of the judge; 
the greater the number of spots the better, so 
long as they are symmetrical; and here 
again the presence of the blaze of white up 
the face is a great addition. Another type of 
even markings, but which is generally classed 
separately, is the Dutch-marked variety, ' 
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which the markings should resemble as 
nearly as possible the Dutch rabbit, with 
which every boy is probably familiar, but 
in case there should be any doubt in the 
matter, a few words will describe it. The 
face markings consist of two corresponding 
circular patches of colour, encircling the eye 
and ear on either side; these are called the 
cheeks, and each should be complete in self, 
not joining together on the top of the head ; 
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in half, the hinder portion being dark 
coloured, and the upper portion white, the 
line between the two being perfectly even 
right round the body. With rabbits this 
particular form of markings has been brought 
to a high standard of perfection, but with 
mice there is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment, the ideal Dutch not having as yet been 
produced. Where they fail is in the saddle 
(the dark-coloured portion of the body), which 
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cannot be induced to come sufficiently high 
up, and the irregularity of the dividing line; 
these universal faults will be observed in 
fig. 2, which represents a typical specimen of 
the Dutch variety as it stands at present. 

It sometimes happens that the Broken; 
Even-Marked, and Dutch variety are 
placed together in one class, under the name 
of Variegated, in which case, the Broken 
colours stand rather a poor chance in com- 


1) 


parison with the Dutch and Even; but nt 
fairly large shows the usual arrangement is a 
separate class for each. 

These four varieties (Selfs, Broken, Even- 
Marked, and Dutch) represent the best known 
and cultivated types in fancy mice, but there 
are others rarer and more difficult to pro- 
duce, which I will reserve for another chep- 
ter later on. 

(To be continurd,) 
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Tus “ Boy's Own Paper ” has had many flag 
plates and had a good deal to say about 
flags, but it has never given so large a show 
4s that herewith, or one that covers exactly 
the same ground. As there is another large 
sheet coming, in which the history of flags in 
Eeneral is to be dealt with once again, it will 
e enough for us this time to indicate the 
Special features of the present collection. 
„ jt might have appropriately been called 
AES up to date," for it contains no obsolete 
examples, bnt only such as may be seen 
RA fay in actual use. It gives not the 
inte ards—which are personal flags apper- 
nati "8 Specially to the Sovereign—but the 
‘onal flags of every nation having them; and 
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in addition to this 
it has a set of the 
house flags of the 


chief shipping 
lines, and another 
of the principal 


firms owning fish- 
ing steamers. 

Of the national flags the top row is occu- 
pied by those belonging to the British 
Empire. Here we have the Union, generally 
known as the Union Jack, which is above all 
others the national flag of our country, which 
is borne by all Government vessels, flown 
by all Government establishments, and carried 
as the Queen's Colour—or King's Colour, if 
the monarch be a King—by all our regiments 
of infantry. Here are the three crosses, the 
white of St. Andrew and the reds of St. 
George and St. Patrick, with Scotland getting 
the best of it owing to her having all the 
blue; and the flag is in its right position 
with St. Andrew's white cross, the broad one, 
at the top of the side nearest the mast. 

Look at the flag carefully, and you will find 
thatit is not the same at all the four corners — 
as so many draughtsmen seem to think—that 
it has a right and a wrong way up, and can 
be detected instantly if hoisted upside down, 
as it very frequently is on shore by those who 
ought to know better. On one occasion it was 
actually flying upside down from the tower 
of the Imperial Institute, which was too 
much for the present writer, who took the 
liberty of walking into the place and inter- 
viewing the official in charge, who promised 
to have it rectified; but a few weeks ago 
there it was, upside down again—possibly as 


Plate of 
Flags and funnels. 


(See Coloured Plate given with this Number.) 


a signal of distress. Some years ago he 
pointed out a similar mistake to the Road 
Car Company, who fly the Union from their 
omnibuses, and since then the little flags 
have been sewn at the top, so that they will 
only fix the right way on to the poles. 

It may be convenient to state the exact 
proportions of the flag’s component parts 
as officially ordered. The red cross of St. 
George, then, should be a fifth of the width 
of the flag, and the white cross of St. 
Andrew, that is the wider of the diagonal 
crosses, should be half the width of the cross 
of St. George. The white edge to the St. 
George should be a third the width of the 
cross it borders, that is to say, a fifteenth ofthe 
flag's width, and the red eross of St. Patrick 
should be of the same width, while the white 
border to the St. Patrick, that is the thinner 
of the two white diagonals, should be half the 
width of the cross it edges — in other words, 
one thirtieth of the width of the flag. 

The flag got its popular name of Union 
Jack from the light spar to which it is fitted 
when flown on a vessel's bowsprit or bow, as 
distinguishing it from the St. George's Jack, 
flown from a similar spar in a similar 
position which it replaced at the accession of 
James the First, or rather which its prede- 
cessor then replaced, for the Union from 
1603 to 1801 was without St. Patrick's thin 
red cross. We used to be told that it got 
its name of Jack from Jaques, the French 
for James, but this laboured derivation was 
blown to the winds when the sailor asked the 
antiquary, “ How about the jackyarder ? ” and 
inquiry showed that Howard's ships in the 
Armada battles carried a jack, their jack 
being none other than a small edition of the 
red cross of St. George. 

( To be conttnued.) 
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a €. and M. (Manx).— N. A. H. JouNson.—To carry two persons safely, the 
à We are rather canoe should be about seventeen feet long, and you 
puzzled as to what should space the sections at & proportionate distance 


your precise mean- apart, using a flexible battern to ascertain that the 
ing is when you lines all come in fair and- true. You will require 
p | ask if a hand. considerable care and judgment, as a canoe or boat, 
camera will do both designed for a special size and purpose, becomes a 
for “a snap-shot or totally different thinz when you alter the given 
an Ínstantaneous," lines ever so slightly. You must guard against 
because wethought getting any hollows in the lines, either fore or aft, as 
they were pretty they will prevent you getting a tight canvas skin. 


much the same 
thing. If you mean 
will it do for time 


G. F. PHILLIPS.—No; we do not think you would get 

sufficient ore from that size to drive a 10 cp. 
re feos dynamo. Youshould build the gas-engine described 
na e rius i well in *B.O.P.," part 193 of 1895. That would give 
gm as TUBER EAN SOUS: plenty of power for other work beside, and you would 


eet oo pen i yon gain much useful knowledge in making it yourself. 


almost all have both ar- 
rangements. 


J. W. Woop.- The coil re- 
quired is only quite a small 
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put two layers of number 2 1 ELI 141 : T JE 
for primary and 1 ounce of Literary My Ambition in Life. 
number 35 for secondary. T this subject (vide last volume) we offered 


— perfecti p a Ne prizes to the amount of Two Guineas for 


hope you will succeed now, the best statement contained on a single page 
as you seem to have done of ordinary note-paper of “ What the writer 
SO Wel Ant Beppe would like to be in life—and why." Thecom- 


BATTLE Boox.—Write to the it 
Mina publistiere of the petition was to be open to all readers equally 


book. Their address is now UP to the age of 21 years. 
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Paternoster Buildings. Here is our award : 
CANKER IN THE EAR OF ; ; 
ANN ~ Dou (I. G..—A very Prize—One Guinea. 
V S > unsatisfactory com- ALEXANDER HAMILTON BayLkY (age 16), 31 Broad 
(D plaint. Try Sprate’s Street, Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 


Prizes —105s. 6d. each. 


JOHN KIRK (age 16), 17 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 
ALFREDO PEDDER (age 16), Ki Ramo, Hobart, Tus- 
mania. 


CERTIFICATES, 
[Names are arranged ín order of merit.) 


May E. M. Donaldson, 81 Wellesley Road, Croydon; 
Earl Jackson Bunney. 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, 
Halifax ; T. Thumboochetty, Rugby Hall, Bangalore, 
India; William Currie, Muirton House, Kerse, by 
Stirling, N.B.; Alwin C. Haagner, Dynamite Factory, 
P.O. Modderfontein, Transvaal, S. Africa ; Wm. Bridge, 
26 George Street, Oxford; Francis Leslie Calver, 50 
Denmark Road, South Norwood,5.E.; William Bernard 
Paton, 15 Aubert Park, Homeleigh, London, w.; 
E. Walls, Cross Bank, Batley, Yorks; John C. P. 
Beatty, 21 Vesey Place, Kingstown, co. Dublin; Mary 
Leslie Imrie, Cathedral Girls’ High School, Fort, 
Bombay, India; Andrezej Rodakowski, Schloss Winkl, 
Meran, Tirol, Austria; Nellie Boot, Bellemont. 2 
Alexandra Road, Addiscombe ; Joseph William Connell, 
26 Finkle Street. Selby, Yorks ; Septimus Gunasekara, 
Trincomalie Street, Kandy, Ceylon; Percy W. Cress, 
c/o S. Cress, Esq., High School, Hassan ; Joseph Brown, 
20 Pier Street, West Hoe, Plymouth; John B. Wheat- 
croft, 100 Weston Street, Sheffield ; Arthur Hickling 
Fletcher, 13 Radford Boulevard, Nottingham ; Alfred 
8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath; Frank William Sterry, 
43 Falkner Street, Gloucester; Arthur C. Hay, Bay- 
view House, Flotta, Orkncy ; Harry Quilter Macqueen, 
15 Park Road, New Wandsworth, s.w.; Edmund Gill, 
2 Gratton Terrace, Great Norwood Street, Cheltenham : 
Aun Hocking, Wood Park, Idless, Kenwyn, near 
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OH, THOSE CATS! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by Locis WAIN.) 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND 
THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davin Ker, 


Author of * The Lonely Islands.” “ The Finder of the 
White Elephant,” etc. etc. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED 
PEARSE.) 
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CHAPTER II.—-A RUSSIAN NOBLE. 


s ly you think, Uncle Stepka (Steve), 
you will ever catch the inan who 
killed my father 2" 

*['l] never rest til I do, Volodia 
(Vladimir); you may be sure of that.” 

The speakers were a tall, fine-looking 
man and a lad of fourteen, who, seated 
side by side in a rude Russian telycga 
(cart), were bumping and jolting over the 
highway leading northward to Archangel 
along the swampy banks of the Dwina— 
a highway which, being still under the 
influence of the great annual “ break-up," 
caused by the spring thaw, looked as if it 
had had the Slough of Despond for a 
road-bed, and the earthquake of Lisbon 
for a top-dressing. 

The boy, though small and slightly 
made, had a fresh, healthy, “ open-air” 
colour very rare among the pale and 
delicate children of Russia's upper 
classes; and the look of affectionate 
admiration that he cast at his uncle ever 
and anon showed that the two were not 
merely relatives, but also friends in the 
best and highest sense. 

The man, though still in the prime of 
life, bore the traces of years of ceaseless 
exertion and hardship, and constant peril 
as well, on his dark face and gaunt, 
sinewy frame. His features were 
strikingly handsome, although somewhat 
worn and hollow from the effect of long- 
continued labour and privation; but, 
apart from all this, a keen observer would 
have read in that face the underlying 
impress of a lurking something which 
had never shown itself yet, but which, 
when it did show itself, would be startling 
and terrible beyond description. 

* There's the town at last, Volodia,” 
said the man at length, breaking the long 
and gloomy silence that had followed his 
last words ; “ and as soon as we have had 
something to eat, I'll take vou aboard my 
yacht at once, for I think you will be 
snugger there than on shore. I hope you 
are not too tired, my boy ? " 

* Oh no, not & bit!" cried Vladimir 
briskly; “and even if I were, what does 
it matter? You know you've always told 
me, uncle, that when there is work to do, I 
mustn't grumble at being tired and hungry 
and cold, if I want to be ever of any use." 

“ The lesson has not been thrown away, 
I see," said his uncle, eyeing him approv- 
ingly; “and that was just why, when 
our farantass (travelling-carriage) broke 
down, I bought this cart and came on at 
once, instead of waiting till the carriace 
could be repaired; for we're due in Arch- 
angel to-night, you know, and when a 
thing has got to bs done, done it must be 
—always remember that.” 

“T will!” said the boy firmly; and 
his glowing face showed that he fully 
meant what he said. : 

And now there sprang up all at once on 
either side of them a long row of queer 
little tarred log.huts, dotted here and 
there with big, brightly painted build- 
ings of stone or planking. And now the 
yemshtchik (driver), after the manner ot 
Russian drivers in general, urzed his 
starveling horses to a shambling gallop, 
i» the vain hope of misleading the 
Jookers-on into the belief that the team 
had kept upthat pace all the way. Away 
they rattled along three or four broad, 
straight, dusty  streets—past a wide, 

muds, dreary.looking market-place— 
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past the newly erected statue of the local 
peasant-poet, Lomonosotf —till they pulled 
up at last in front of a huge, straggling, 
barrack-like building of painted wood, 
along the many-windowed front of which 
ran, in sprawling black letters, the word 
* Gostinnitza ” (hotel). 

“TIl tell you what, brother—that 
Darin (gentleman) is not & man, but & 
whirlwind!” cried the sheepskin-frocked 
driver to & bearded ostler at the gate of 
the stable-yard, who wore a red shirt 
outside all his other clothes. “ He's 
given mea good na tchat,* but I've earned 
it, upon my word! I never got over 
those twenty-four versts (sixteen miles) so 
fast before; and the fellow who did the 
last stage with him said just the same ; 
and then such roads as we've got just 
now—treacle! cabbage-soup! nothing 
else! And what do you think! when his 
carriage broke down (a fine carriage, fit 
for our father the Czar himself) he wouldn't 
even wait till it could be mended, but came 
right on in this wretched little cart !”’ 

“Ah, that's always his way-—he lets 
neither fire nor water stop him!” said 
the ostler, who had started visibly at the 
first sight of the elder traveller's face. 
* Why, don't you know who heis?” added 
he, catching his companion's inquiring 
look. ‘ Well, to be sure! have you been 
lying on your back in a hut all your life, 
like Ilva Moorometz (the Russian Her- 
cules) that you don't know his Brightness 
Prince Molotin ? ” 

“What ! was that really he?” cried tho 
other, glancing instinctively, with a new 
interest, toward the door through which 
the great man had disappeared. ‘ You're 
joking, surely ? ” 

"I'm not, goloobtchik (little pigeon), 
upon my word. I've seen him often 
enough to know him again, and he's not 
one that you'd easily forget; but what 
brings hini here just now, I can't think, 
unless he is on the track of some of those 
men whom he is appointed to destroy.” 

“ Is that story true, then?” asked the 
driver, in an awe-stricken whisper. 

“True! it’s as true as that the blessed 
St. Nikolai sailed across the sea on his 
cloak. It was written for the Prince at 
his birth f that he should be like an angel 
of destruction to all who plot against 
Father Alexander Nikolaievitch (the 
Czar), and that, hide themselves as they 
might, he should track them out and 
hunt them down, as we hunt down 
wolves in the winter; but that when he 
had destroyed the worst of them all” 
(here the speaker sank his voice impres- 
sively) “his own death should follow 
quickly. And so it will doubtless come 
to pass; for what is to be, will be.” 

And the worthy ostler shook his huge, 
shaggy, yellow head with an air of pro- 
found and gloomy wisdom. 

The Prince and his nephew, having 
had their dinner, left their luggage at 
the hotel for the time being, and strolled 
down to the harbour, where Molotin's 
yacht was lying. The sun was just 
dipping into the sea, and silence had 
settled down upon that busy place after 
the bustle of the day, when through the 
deep stillness came ringing sharply over 
the water the report of a shot, instantly 
followed by a second. 


* “ For tea "—í£». a tip. 

t The Turk him-elf is not a more thorough fatalist 
than the Russian peasant, who has the phrase “It was 
so written for me at my birth " for ever on his lips; 


The two looked quickly up. The shots 
seemed to come from a steamer which 
was just moving out of the roadstead: 
but by whom or at what they were fired 
could not be told at tliat distance. 

The firing had drawn the attention of 
the crew ot a police boat that was just 
running alongside the landing.place. The 
men “ laid ” on their oars, and the oflicer 
in the stern threw up his head quickly, 
his thick moustache bristling like a 
terrier's ears at scent of a rat. 

Molotin's spy-glass (which never left 
him) was at his eye in a moment, for he 
thought he had seen something struggling 
in the water, a good way from the shore. 

Yes, he was right. ‘There was some one 
in the water, fighting his way toward 
them; but he swam feebly, as if all but 
spent, and had plainly little hope of reach- 
ing the shore unaided. 

Quick as thought, the Prince sprang 
into the police-boat (his nephew follow- 
ing), and called out to the crew : 

* Pull out and pick that fellow up, lads 
—smart, now!" 

And then, seeing the little great man 
in the stern bristhng up at this presump- 
tion, and evidently about to break into 
some official insolence, he added sternly : 

“Don't you know me? I am Prince 
Molotin.”’ 

The renowned name worked wonders. 
The men bent to their oars without a word, 
and the abashed inspector, dotting his cap 
withacringing bow, made room for Molotin 
and Vladimir in thestern sheets, and away 
they flew. 

But, quick as they were, it seemed as 
if they would come too late after all. 

Phil Jackson had escaped the second 
shot by diving just as it was fired; but 
the wound inflicted by the first, though 
slight, had bled so much as to turn the 
chances formidably against him in this 
match with death. How terribly far 
away the shore seemed! farther and 
farther off every time he glanced toward 
it. But still he struggled on, with that 
dogged Anglo-Saxon pluck which never 
knows when it 1s beaten. 

Once his head dipped beneath the 
surface, and he rose again spent and 
gasping. Twice his head dipped beneath 
the surface, and he rose again sick and 
dizzy, and felt that the end was near. 

Was that a boat yonder, coming toward 
him? 

He tried to shout for help, yet no sound 
could be forced from his quivering lips but 
& hoarse gasp. But just then a tall man 
sprang up in the stern of the boat, and, 
waving his hand to him, shouted: 

“Keep up, we're coming to help you!” 

Phil (who had only a smattering of 
Russian) but half understood the words; 
but the tone and gesture poured new life 
into him, and, turning on his back, he 
paddled feebly to keep himself afloat till 
the coming aid could reach him. 

“Pull!” roared Molotin; and the boat 
literally flew over the water. But just 
then the spent swimmer began to sink for 
the last time—-down, down, down! 

There wasa dash of oars—a hoarse shout 
—a strong hand grasping his hair—and 
he felt himself dragged into the boat, and 
was safe | 

For a moment or two he hardly knew 
whether he was alive or dead and then 
he felt some one chafing his numbed limbs, 
and-some one else pouring a few drops of 
trong cordialantoghis mouth—and tue boy 


opened his eyes, and made a feeble effort 
to sit up. | 

* How are you now ?" asked Vladimir 
who, guessing his nationality, addressed 
him in English. 

* All right, thank ye," said Phil; “ but 
I guess I'd have gone underthat last time, 
if it hadn't been for you." 

* Not for me," said the Russian boy ; 
“it was my uncle here, Prince Molotin." 

“Prince  Molotin!" echoed Phil; 
“what, him as them fellers yonder said 
was the only man on earth they was afraid 
of?” 

At the last words the Prince’s face 
changed so suddenly and fearfully that it 
seemed to the startled lookers-on as if he 
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had suddenly vanished, and another man 
had sprung up in his place. 

“ What do you mean ? ” said he, grasp- 
ing the boy's arm. “ Tell me all about 
ib" 

And Phil (who had by this time got his 
wits about him again) told, brietly and 
clearly, all that he had heard and seen. 

* Can you tell me just what those two 
men, Meesha and Vania, were like?" 


asked the Prince, whose face had grown 


hard as a flint while the story went on. 

The boy did so, and then added: 

* And when Vania took off his black 
wig, I saw that he had light hair under- 
neath, and on his head, Jist here, thar was 
a mark as if the ha'r had got rubbed off, 
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and the skin too; and sometimes when 
Meesha spoke, his underlip sort o' twitched 
as if he was a-gwine to cry." 

“This, then, is how you serve the 
Emperor—letting his worst enemies 
escape under your very eyes!" said 
Molotin, casting a look at the cringing 
inspector as if he could blast him where 
he sat. * That captain, to whom you 
wished a prosperous voyage, was Mikhail 
Kinjalski, the murderer ot the Prefect of 
Police at Vologda ; and that purser, whose 
wine you drank, was Ivan Ubeetzof 
himself, the leader of that gang of cut- 
throats who have just tried to murder the 
Czar!” 

(To be continued.) 
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A SIDE-EPISODE OF THE PARLIAMENTARIAN 


WOMEN TO THE RESCUE: 


Bv ALFRED COLBECK, 


WARS. 


Author of '" A Dedavin Captive," “ Wrecked in the Great Russel," etc. 


HAT had become of Captain Lane, and 
the seventy-two men who were with 
him in the larger boats? As Alphonse, the 
pilot who was with Captain Chamberlain, 
had surmised, his brother pilot, Eugene, had 
drawn away too far to the westward, and 
found himself, not at the rendezvous, but a 
short distance outside Brechou or the Ile des 
Marchands. He was some time before he 
could correctly ascertain his whereabouts; 
then it became a question whether it would 
be wiser to take the boats inside Le tas de 
Sercq, which, in the darkness, involved both 
delicate and dangerous navigation, or, and by 
far the easier task, direct the boats straight 
into the Havre Gosselin. - 

The pilot inclined to the latter course. He 
was not quite sure of himself in these waters. 
To go to the rendezvous meant also to return ; 
therefore the peril would be doubled; and, 
seeing that they were already quite near the 
place upon which they had agreed to land, 
he thought that the attempt should be made 
at once. Captain Lane, however, was rather 
hesitant about it. He knew that to do this 
would be to risk the concurrent landing of 
the smaller company. But they were late; 
they had gone out of their course; and per- 
haps the smaller company had already left 
the rendezvous, and were now pulling round 
to the Eperquerie on the chance that they 
would be supported by himself and his men. 
In that case it would be a serious loss of 
time to proceed to the rendezvous; the 
adventure might altogether miscarry; and, 
in the uncertainty, he decided to fall in with 
the pilot’s view. He ordered the boats into 
the Havre Gosselin. But the uncertainty 
had sapped his confidence, and it was with a 
heavy heart that he listened to the dip and 
pull of the oars. 

During the time of indecision, the men had 
made more noise than was necessary, forget- 
ful of the fact that sound carries distinctly 
over the water for long distances, and par- 
ticularly on calm, still, dark nights ; neither 
did the men in the second boat now try to 
suppress the creaking of their oars as they 
- moved in the rowlocks, nor the splashing 
they made as they dipped them in the sea. 
^ Consequently, before they reached the land, 
they were surprised by the clear voice of a 
sentinel which rang through the darkness and 
over the tide. 

“ Who goes there? ” 

No answer was given. The Captain was 
too startled to answer. 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Where are the boats from ? ? 

The owner of the challenging voice knew 
that there were more boats than one. But 
by this time Captain Lane had recovered 
himself, and was ready with an answer—a 
deceptive answer, but not sufficiently decep- 
tive to lull the suspicion of the sentinel. 

"From Guernsey," answered Captain 
Lane. 

His voice was strange; and it was a most 
unusual thing for boats to come from 
Guernsey in the night-time, when they might 
easily cross in the day. A most unusual 
thing was it for boats, filled as these were, to 
come from Guernsey either night or day. 
The response to Captain Lane’s answer was 
two musket-balls, fred in quick succession, 
and singing viciously over the heads of his 
men. He drew off, until he was out of 
range; but these two were the only shots 
that were fired; and, had he known it, the 
island was his. For there were only three 
men on duty at this point ashore, and two 
of them, after firing their muskets, turned 
and fled, scrambling up the declivity like a 
couple of frightened rabbits. The third, he 
of the challenging voice, remained behind. 
One man only would Captain Lane have had 
to reckon with, and what could he have done 
against three score and ten ? 

When they were back again, under the Ilo 
des Marchands, Captain Lane, whose courage 
was broken, pondered what he should do. A 
breeze sprang up with the approaching dawn, 
and helped him. He was not long in per- 
suading himself that Captain Chamberlain 
and his party must have lost themselves in 
the dense darkness, and that it would be no 
use, unassisted, to attempt the capture of the 
island, especially now that the Sarkese were 
aware of his intention. So he commanded 
that the boats should be turned to the south- 
ward, and that they should make all speed 
for Jersey again, where, after an unpleasant 
tossing, and completely wearied out, they 
arrived in the early afternoon. 

As soon as the boats were beached in 
Portelet Bay, Captain Lane hurried away to 
Elizabeth Castle to seek an interview with 
George de Cartaret, the Governor. 

“What, Captain Lane? Back so soon?” 
exclaimed De Cartaret, as he was ushered 
into the room. “Then you did not reach 
Sark after all.” 

" Yes, sir, we reached it, but we were 
obliged to retreat.” 

" Qbliged, with over a hundred men, three 


times the number of the Parliamentarian 
garrison, and after reaching the island 
secretly, under the cover of a night so dark 
as last night was! Surely, Captain Lane, you 
have some reasonable explanation.” 

Certainly,” returned the Captain, brist- 
ling a little, ** or I should not be hero." 

"Out with it, then. I am impatient to 
hear what you have to say." 

** We failed to reach the rendezvous.” 

* And yet you reached the island." 

“Yes! The pilot found himself under 
the Ile des Marchands, and, as we feared 
we were late, we pulled directly in to tho 
Havre Gosselin. As we neared the shore we 
were challenged and fired at, so we with- 
drew. A breeze sprang up. We were ina 
dangerous position. The enemy was evi- 
dently informed about our purpose. Our 
only prudent course, therefore, was to 
return." 

“ Your only prudent course! Sometimes 
prudence has to be flung to the winds. Only 
courage will do, dogged courage that goes 
straight on, prudence or no prudence, and 
does its work. Here is a nice dance of an 
adventure, and my impecunious cousin left 
to pay the piper." 

“You know very well, sir," retorted 
Captain Lane, “that a dance in the night- 
time, off the coast of Sark, is a dance of 
death. There are only sharks’ teeth to 
dance on, and when a hot fire is breathing 
between them there is very little chance of 
escape. I did my best, sir,” he continued, 
catching the Governor's eye, which was fixed 
upon him with a look so cold and stern as 
to completely dissipate his anger. 

“Well, well, it was no child's play—that 
I know well enough," said De Cartaret, 
relaxing and assuming a pleasanter demean- 
our; “but I sent men to do it; and my 
cousin, St. Ouen, will be more disappointed 
than Iam. He has more to lose”; and a 
grim smile played about the mouth of tho 
avaricious Governor. *'Still, Captain Lane, 
you have only told half your tale. You 
were in command of the expedition. What 
about Captain Chamberlain and the rest of 
the men?” 

“Has not Captain Chamberlain reported 
himself ? ” 

“Tf he had, I should not have asked abott 
him. Where is he?” 

“TI cannot tell. The boats parted, and we 
have seen»no trace of him. I fear, sir, that 
he, and the men who were with him, are lost.” 
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“Lost! In Sark, rather, and masters of 
the island by this time.” 

“Impossible. The men would not have 
dared to fire upon us if Captain Chamberlain 
had landed. No, sir; we should have heard 
or seen something, and certainly remained to 
support him, if there had been any reason 
to believe that Captain Chamberlain could 
possibly have landed.” 

* Heard something, on a secret expedi- 
tion!” exclaimed the Governor, with scorn. 
* Seen something, through the granite ribs of 
Sark, and when it was so dark that you could 
barely distinguish the men sitting in the 
bows of your own boat! You have bungled, 
Captain Lane. Depend upon it, the second 
ofticer of the expedition, with only thirty-two 
men at his back, is in Sark, holding the 
island for the king; but how is he to hold it 
long with so small a force? If it should 
prove so," said De Cartaret, now thoroughly 
roused, and, in his anver, pacing hastily 
backwards and forwards on the farther side 
of the table—“ if it should prove so, and any 
misfortune attend Captain Chamberlain 
because you did not go through with your 
work, I shall hold you responsible. Adieu.” 

“Tt cannot be," answered Captain Lane. 
“We could not have missed him so com- 
pletely. Consider the weather, and the 
kind of boats they were in. He and his men 
are lost." 

* Adieu," repeated De Cartaret severely ; 
and the crestfallen Captain could do no other 
than take his leave. 

The Governor was correct in his surmise, 
although he had ventured upon the expression 
of it to cow Captain Lane, and as the sign of 
his displeasure at that officer’s too easy dis- 
comfiture, rather than because of any strong 
hope he had that Captain Chaniberlain and 
his men had effected a landing. They had, 
Lowever, and were at that time in Sark. Off 
the Burons, while they were pulling round to 
the Eperquerie, the sound of two muskct 
shots fell faintly upon their ears. They knew 
not what to make of them, whether they 
were fired by friend or foe; evidently, how- 
ever, they were on the other side of the 
island, and might be regarded as a sign of 
the presence of their fellows; as yet, they 
themselves were unobserved, and the only 
effect of the shots upon them was a hearticr 
pull at the oars, and a swifter passage through 
the waters, toward the place where they 
hoped to leap swiftly and silently ashore. 

The musket-shots had been heard by 
some one else, as the double challenve of the 
sentinel had been, and the reply from the 
boats; for, as the two scared men, who had 
senselessly fired off their pieces, scrambled 
up the steep declivity, they ran against a 
woman, whom, in the darkness, they had 
not seen. Turning swiftly aside, and more 
scared than ever, they kept on, while she 
laughed lightly, and picked her way down 
the rugged path to where it suddenly ter- 
minated on a little platform overlooking the 
sea. Here she cautiously felt for the 
supporting rope of a ladder that went down 
into the darkness, and having found it, she 
leaned over. For a moment she listened, 
but there was no sound, save the wash of the 
waves and the beating oars of the retreating 
boats. She tried to pierce the darkness, but 
could detect nothing except the whiteness of 
the spray. Then she curved her left hand 
round her mouth, and whispered : 

“Louis! ” 

* Margaret ! ” 

The answer came back in & whisper, but 
unlike her own, which was sweet and 
musical—the deep chest whisper of a strong 
man it was that answered her. 

“ Are you alone?" she asked. 

* There are men on the water," said he. 

* But on the land—are you alone? The 
men on the water are far away now, under 
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ihe Ile des Marchands. 
below there 2" 

“There ought to be. Pierre and Jacques 
should be here, but they are gone.” 

“Ah! they are brave men. Pierre and 
Jacques, are they not, my husband? very 
brave men ? Where would Sark be without 
such men as Pierre and Jacques, and where 
would the true religion be?” and a low 
ripple of laughter came down to him. “I 
met them, Louis, tumbling over each other 
in their anxiety to reach the top of the cliff -- 
oh! so terribly anxious that they passed me 
without a word, as if, indeed, I were a ghost, 
for they only went the faster. But who are 
these men in the boats? May I come down 
to you, Louis? ” 

“Nay! mon cher, get you home, and to 
sleep. It wants un hour yet to daybreak.” 

"And what men are they in the boats, 
Louis? I cannot sleep. 1 am ever thinking 
of you.” 

“They said they were from Guernsey.” 

“They said. Yes! I heard them. But 
were they?) Men from Guernsey would not 
cross in the night.” 

“No, Margaret. That was a ruse, a lie. 
They are King’s men. They may have a 
vessel outside. I pray you, Margaret, go 
home, and out of harm's way. ‘They may 
come again.” 

“And you here all alone.” There was a 
grave concern in the tones ; then they changed 
swiftly to light bantering, with a laugh con- 
cealed in them, as they asked, “Shall 1 send 
the brave Picrre, the valiant Jacques, to keep 
you company? Jf the men come again, oh! 
but they can run!" Then, changing as 
swiftly again, “ No, my husband. Let me 
stay. Let me come down to you." 

* [t is dangerous in the dark, Margaret." 

“I know the ladder- every step. See! I 
ean be down before you can think. There!” 
and she stood beside him. 

“You must not stay here, Marzaret," but 
Louis was glad, nevertheless, and kissed her. 
They had only been married a few months, 
and the strong young fellow was very proud 
of his merry little wife. “ Come! We will 
both ascend. The men may return, and 
you must be in a safer place than this.” 
He helped her up the ladder to the plat- 
form. There he pulled her cloak about her, 
and kissed her avain. “ Look for me in an 
hour. lu revoir, mon cher épouse. Alles- 
vous en.” 

But she was not inclined to go. She sat 
down upon a ledge of rock, while he remained 
standing, and, although he could see nothing, 
and hear nothing now, looking intently into 
the darkness in the direction of the water. 

* Do you really think they will come again, 
Louis ? " she asked, after a long pause. 

“They may. They had many men with 
them, and we are few. But we have the 
rocks and the tides.” 

"Qui! and the cannon, and the beacon 
on La Petite Sereq all ready set for firing to 
summon the Guernseymen to our assistance ; 
and —and the brave soldiers like Pierre and 
Jacques," at which her husband knew, al- 
though he could not see, that she was making 
a mouth in the darkness. 

“But, Margaret, my little one, why don't 
you go home? " 

* [t is no use, Louis. 
with vou." 

“ And if the men return? ” 

* Then—why then, I will do what you bid 


Is anyone with you 


I have come to stay 


me. The two runaways have left their mus- 
kets. I will charge them in readiness for 


you, and you shall fire like three men ; or, I 
will run up the cliffs, and ularm the people, 
and bring down braver men than these con- 
panions of yours who have left you to face 
the foe alone." 

“Tf you will stay, you must," said Louis, 
not ill pleased, for he realised that, should 


the men return, she would be able to do him 
and the island good service. “ We shall 
hear them Jong before they can land." So 
ne settled down beside. his wife, drawing her 
cloak still closer. for with the approaching 
dawn the iir was growing chilly. 

It did not seem long to either of them 
before the grey light bepan to spread on the 
hill-top behind them, and the shadows to 
disperse across the water. Farther and 
farther out, in an expanding semicircle, they 
withdrew, and lost themselves, until, at last, 
they were pone altogether; and there rolled 
the sea, whipped into white caps by the 
rising wind, dull beneath them, but beyond 
already catching the silvery dawn, and 
becoming clearer and clearer every moment, 
with Castle Cornet and the high lands of 
Guernsey lifting themselves out of a white 
mist in the far distance, But, search as 
they might, there was no vessel in sight, not 
n boat even; the experiences of the night 
might have been a dream, only there they 
were to disprove it, and Pierre and Jacques, 
who should have been there, gone. Louis 
rose, and stretched out his hand to Margaret. 

"Come!" said he. “Let us go up to Le 
Sault de San Jehan, where we can see the 
northern side of Brechou, and out across the 
bay. The vessel may be there.” 

They went tovether up the steep stony 
pathway, meeting the morning hght that was 
now descending the hill in rosy flames, and 
kindling with its warm hues the dull, dead sea 
below them-— np, until they stood on the 
sunnmuit in the full blaze of the sunrise, and 
turned to gaze apain over the wider expanse 
of the brightening waves. The mist had 
gone from Guernsey, and Castle Cornet, with 
its background of tall houses, and the cleft 
of the Charroterie, with its great windmill, 
the sails not yet revolving, standing like a 
silent sentinel at the top, were all clearly 
visible. 

“It wil be a fine day, Louis," said 
Margaret. 

“ Please God, a very fine day,” answered 
Louis, but his eyes were sweeping the sea on 
the northern side of Brechou. There was 
nothing to be seen, however, but the shining 
waters, Chasing and flinging their white caps 
after each other as if in mad delight and 
glad of the freshening breeze that hurried 
them on faster and ever faster in their play. 
Louis was assured now that neither vessel 
nor boats were under that portion of the 
cliffs of Brechou which they could not yet 
see; certain. destruction, in such a wind, 
awaited anyone foolish enough to lie so near 
to the islet, unless, indeed, they could slip 
away, and steer through the narrow, racing 
waters of the Gouliot Passage, which even a 
Sarkman, at such a time, would hesitate to 
do; but to make assurance doubly gure, with 
a smile, he said again to his wife, ** Come, 
we will cross to Le Sault de San Jehan." 

They had scarcely entered the depression 
which divided the two headlands before they 
were startled by a confused clamour of 
human voices brought to them upon the 
wind from the direction of the Seigneurie. 
Louis stood still, intently listening. Margaret 
drew the breath between her parted lips 
with a soft, hissing sound, and turned very 
pale. 

“There is something amiss, Louis," she 
said. 

" Yes] they have landed," he answered 
sternly, and strode away with his musket 
under his arm, toward the high road that 
led to the Governor's residence. Margaret 
followed. When they reached the first turn 
in the road, half-a-dozen soldiers suddenly 
sprang upon them from behind a high 
sheltering hedge, and before Louis could raise. 
his musket it was dashed upon the ground, 
and there exploded, the bullet tearing its 
way along. thesurface of the hard road and 
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burying itself, with a little puff of dust, in 
the dry soil. Immediately, his arms were 
drawn behind and pinioned, his wife with 
fixed eyes, and wide open, watching the 
proceedings in helpless terror, while Louis 
himself, with quick, searching glances, in 
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which the fire of his wrath burned fiercely, 
seanned the faces of his assailants. They 


were laughing at him. 
* Who are you ?" he angrily demanded. 
“King’s men! Cavaliers! Conquerors 
from Jersey ! " they shouted. 
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* Then I am a prisoner? 
“So you are, Louis; there is no doubt 


about that," answered a familiar voice, and 
he turned quickly to look into the face of his 


mocking cousin. 
(To be continued.) 
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Captured ! 


(Drawn for the * Boys Own Paper” by Tom TAYLOR.) 
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HOW FLETCHER SAVED THE “FISH EAGLE” 
A STORY OF THE BEHRING SEA. 


By Haroup BINDLOss. 


must be running down on the Komandorskics 

-you can hear the sea-catchies now," he 
said; and an Indian hailed from the bows, 
* Rookery noise ahead.” 

They were right, for by-and-by there 
came up from leeward a confused, bewildering 
sound, not unlike processions of locomotives 
blowing off steam at once. Then, as the 
schooner rolled on into the night, many notes 
became apparent, a discordant whistling and 
piping, mingled with a deep bass tone, and 
the skipper glanced anxiously down wind as 
he said, “ The Komandorskies, sure enough." 

Now, the winter haunts of the fur-seal are 
not known to any man, though a few out of 
the countless millions are met with all the 
way from the far Antarctic ice to the islands 
of Japan. Each year, however, the endless 
` herds return when spring comes round, to 
TNI SSS ons i two groups of little islands in the misty 
i Nu d Behring Sea. Then the big seal-bulls haul 
Bi. 0977, E IMEEM out through the fringe of surf which 
eternally rings about each shingle spit or 
sandy beach of the little Komandorskies or 
sea-beaten Pribiloffs, and, for fourteen days or 
thereabouts, fight desperately, and often to 
the death, for a few square yards in the 
rookery. When the fierce struggle is over, 
and, legion after legion, the cow seals come 
up out of the sea, for six long weeks the 
sea-catchie apparently neither eats nor sleeps, 
but keeps grim watch over his seraglio, 
roaring incessant defiance to any that 
approach. The sound of this contention 
rings out through fog and darkness; for ifin 
the short summer there is no real night in 
the Behring Sea, so thick is the air with 
moisture that there is often no real day, and 
the whalers groping northwards listen for 
it as they would for a lightship gun. 


* dismal night in May, the sealing strike. Then we'll have to get water some- Meantime, the holluschuckie, or young 
schooner F'ish Eagle rolled southwards where. There won't be a drop left soon." batchelor seals, haul out in turn, but they 
under close-reefed mainsail through the “That’s what comes of hanging on too ‘must herd apart, and are slain in hundreds 


thickly falling drizzle that veiled the Behring long,” the gaunt mate answered drily. “If bythe lessees of the isles, and, it is more than 
Sea. The wind had fallen lighter with the you run over to Kamchatka, the Russians will suspected, by the free-lance sealer too. 
darkness, though the swell ran high and have you, sure, and the Yankees are watching — Whenabout two months are over, the fur seals 
steep, and amid a wild clatter of blocks and the Pribiloffs like a hungry cat after a take themselves away, and touch no land, so 
groaning of the booms, the little schooner mouse”; and Fletcher made no answer, for far as human knowledge goes, until, after 


swung up and down the seas. One moment he knew the words were true. scouring the breadth of the Pacifico, they 
she dipped her bowsprit into the long back For some years the free-lance sealer had return the following year to the very same 
of a swell which lapped brimming and black been an outlaw of the seas, with every man's beach again. em 

to the cathead, and the next, with a wild hand against him, and his hand against “Copper Island," said the skipper. “ I know 


plunge, hove her forefoot out of the ocean, every man. He might only kill the fur-seals the roar of the big rookery well. There's 
while the backwash streamed down her with the rifle in open water, and if ever he lots of good ice water in the lagoon behind 
bows like surf on a half-tide rock. Her deck ventured within ten miles of the Pribiloffs Baranoff head, and Avatchka reef breaks the 
was sloppy and greasy, and cumbered with or Komandorski Isles, his schooner was run of the sea. We must risk it, and slip in 


nested boats, and she polluted the air halfa liable to seizure. But in a region of mist there." 1 , n 

mile to lee with the smell of the rancid and tempest it is hard to compute distance “ It’s certain confiscation, with those fresh- 
blubber which lies next the fur-seal’s exactly, and mistakes were made on both caught skins aboard,” answered the mate. 
skin. sides at times. The sealing owners claimed “ There's generally a gunboat hanging round, 


A few fur-clad seamen lounged over the compensation from the Government for ^ &ndyou would never convince her commander 
quarter rail, and one iall figure, dressed in a vessels fired at on the high seas, or towed that you didn't kill the seals ashore; still, I 
coa$ of pure white hair, which would have away to Siberia, while the Russians from suppose we'll have to chanceit. Get the port 
cost him its weight in silver but that he slew Komandorski, and the American lessees of anchor over, and be handy with the lead.” 
its original owner upon the ice, gripped the the Pribiloffs, complained that bands of | With that half-instinctive knowledge which 
jerking tiller with a line about his wrist. armed men landed from the dories and slew is better than any chart, Fletcher groped his 
Forward, behind the dories, a group of the seals by hundreds in the rookeries vessel shorewards by the lead and the din of 
Siwash Indians squatted on the deck, dipping ashore. Thus the enterprising sealer cost the rookery until he could hear the ground- 
strips of half-rotten halibut into a jar of the Governments of three nations a heavy swell grinding the iron teeth of the reefs, 
strong seal oil, and sucking their tarry fingers sum in maintaining a fleet of gunboats to anda dim black head loomed out more solid 
each time a piece went down. The muddy watch his devious ways. The British and than the mist. 
green waters of the Behring sea are alter- American cruisers he eluded where he could, “ There, you see the long kelp streamers, 
nately swept by tempest or veiled in mist or ran the risk of confiscation as the chances forty feet of water beyond,” he said, jamming 
and rain, so Marvin Fletcher, the skipper, of the game. But between the sealermen the helm a-lee. * Stand by to let go your 
intended to run no risks of carrying too much and the officers of the Czar there was always — mudhook," and the schooner swept in a long 
canvas at night when he was bound south war to the knife, and stories were told at shoot to windward ere the anchor thundered 
with three thousand skins on board. Sitka of grim fights by the lonely beaches, or down. Then the order was, “ Furl the head- 

“A wees of this seud and darkness, with boats smashed on the open seas, for the Sails loosely; let the fore and afters stand. 
no sight of sun or star, has mixed up allmy gunboat commanders found out that the Get over the two best dories ; the mate will 
reckoning,” he said, wiping the rain from his sealers were hard men to coerce. goashore. Come back as quickly as may be, 
eyes. “Still, we shouldn't be far from the Presently the mate, holding on by a and listen for any sound. It means jail in 
Komandorskies, and they're ugly lumps to straining backstay, listened intently. “We Vladivostock ste Russians catch us here.” 
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The mate went ashore in the dory, and 
managed to make a landing in the shelter of 
the head. Then they filled the six-hooped 
breakers with melted ice and snow, and while 
they rolled them towards the beach-line, the 
mate sat down to wait. At times the sky 
became flushed with a curious grey light, not 
unlike dawn at home, but this was always 
followed by an increase of the downpour 
and & thickening of the haze, while the 
darkness was filled with the tumult of the 
crowded rookery. At first the uproar was 
ceafening, but when his ears got used to the 
chaoa of sound, he could hear the roar of the 
groundswell and the backwash hurrying 
down. ‘Then there was a clatter of feet on 
the shingle behind him, as the crew brought 
the last of the breakers in, and one gaunt 
hunter, who worked on shares, said sugges- 
tively, “ There's thousands of holluschuckie 
— "we could skin a few score in an hour.” 

"No," was the mate's gruff answer. 
* We've run this cruise on the square, and 
Bhe's nearly full to the hatches with honestly 
taken skins. Launch the first dory handy, 
and I'll go off ahead. The skipper will be 
getting anxious if we stay away too long." 

The men waded almost to their shoulders 
in the backwash ere the loaded craft was run 
through the surf when a roller went frothing 
out. Then, while two of her crew flung out 
the brine, the rest pulled easy, and all bent 
their backs to the oars again when they left 
the shelter of the head. The breeze was 
freshening fast from seaward, and it was all 
that they could do to drive her out through 
the long and steep-backed roll. 

“ No help for it, empty two breakers. It’s 
either the water or us," said the mate, as a 
creamy smother lapped in across the side. 
Then he glanced aloft at the wreaths of whirl- 
ing scud, again at the heaving waste astern, 
adding anxiously, '" More wind all the time, 
and I can't see the other dory. Can anyone 
hear oars?” 

* Tt took the two crews all they knew to 
Jaunch this basket through. I should say 
they're waitin’ for & smooth, or a pickin’ 
theirselves out of the surf," answered the 
grizzled hunter, who pulled the nearest oar. 
Then the man broke out sharply, ‘‘ There's 


somethin’ else than oars; it's like the 
thumpin’ of engines. A Russian gunboat, 
sure.” 


“Vast pulling,” said the mate, '* but keep 
her head to sea, or she'll roll us out to the 
threshers, water-casks and all.” 

So the men kept very silent, and the 
mate stared with all his eyes, until he made 
out a glimmer of luminous vapour swinging 
through the haze. Something indistinct and 
shadowy came up out of the night, and his 
trained eyes caught the whiteness where the 
sea parted before streaming bows. Then, 
with no gleam of light about her but the 
shimmer over her funnel-ring, a Russian 
gunboat slid through the rain towards them. 
He could see the welter of water along the 
straight wall-side, and the rollers hissing and 
tumbling in the wake of the throbbing screw. 

So the mate held his breath and waited, 
until a voice cried aloud in Russian, when 
he started half-upright in the stern sheets, 
but a seaman pulled him down. “They're 
heavin’ the lead, an’ feelin’ their way under 
'Vatchka reef," the man said softly. ‘ Let 
them go, then we'll pull like mad, or the 
skipper will be slippin’ his anchor—he knows 
what ’Vlostock means.” 

“ The skipper won't go without you," said 
thé mate in a hoarse whisper. “Thank 
goodness, she’s gone ahead. Pull now, hard 
and steady, or we'll be blown ashore again." 

After much weary labour they reached the 
schooner's side, and Fletcher's face was 
anxious as he listened to their tale. “ We 
might slip the anchor and run for it now, 
but I can't leave the men," he said. ‘ Knock 
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out the shackle-pin handy, and see your 
halliards clear. I wonder if the Russian is 
looking for an anchorage inside of Avatchka 
reef—the sea is getting heavy—where can 
that dory be?” 

So they waited, intent and uneasy, while 
the Fisk Eagle plunged her bows more 
sharply into the breast of every sea, until a 
faint flash, like the glimmer of a lantern, came 
three times out of the darkness, a signal 
there was need of aid. “ They haven't seen 
the gunboat; but they can't pull her off 


against the wind and sea—ah, they're at it 


again! ” said the mate. ‘‘ We daren't show 
a light in answer. I hope the Russian 
won't see it as he gropes along the land." 

* We'll slip, and run inshore for them," 
answered Marvin Fletcher. ‘ That water will 
come higher than the best French wine, but 
if the cruiser is near at hand, they would hear 
the cable, sure." 

The mate swung & heavy hammer, some 
one knocked up the pawls; there was a stri- 
dent roar of cable, and the headsails fluttered 
aloft. The skipper jammed his helm a- 
weather as the jibs were sheeted home, and, 
gathering way, the Fish Eagle drove 
slashing over the long roll of a spiteful sea, 
straight in towards the land, until a man ran aft 
from her fore-deck. ‘‘ The steamer’s comin’ 
down," he said, 

Staring hard to windward, Fletcher made 
out something that was only black and 
shapeless, driving in from sea, and his voice 
rang hard as he said, “In spite of all the 
Russians, I'm going to have that boat. Lay 
out on the boom and loose both rows of reefs. 
When you've done, the mate will slack the 
earing, and we'll set the whole sail as we 
round her up to get the boat aboard." So 
with her loose canvas thundering, the Fish 
Eagle ripped through the sea, until, 
jamming down his tiller, the skipper swept 
her round the boat in & long shoot head to 
wind. ‘ You'll jump for your lives when 


you reach us, and hook the tackles on," he 


shouted. “ There's a Russian cruiser coming. 
It’s open sea or 'Vlostock jail.” 

Then, as the schooner lay plunging and 
diving with the sea on her weather bow, they 
set up the lofty mainsail, and strong hands 
gripping the tackles, whipped the boat across 
the rail. ‘Lee sheets," shouted her 
skipper, and as the Fish Eagle gathered 
way the men stared out with anxious eyes at 
the long black streak to windward, coming 
down on them hand over hand. But the 
free-lance sealer's vessel is built clean and 
lean for speed, and with the whole mainsail 
on her, the Fish Eagle buried her lee bulwarks 
in the welter thrown off the roaring bows. 
* She'll have to stand 
it somehow," said 
Fletcher, as the long, 
fine entrance pitched 
into the breast of a 
sea, while tons of icy 
water burst across 
the rail. Her wake 
was like a steamer’s 
and a huge, dark 
hollow yawned be- 
neath her weather 
side, as the breadths 
of straining canvas 
ripped her through 
the sea. But the 
gunboat was steam- 
ing faster, and glanc- 
ing up to weather, 
the skipper saw a red 
tongue of flame leap 
out from her reeling 
funnel. 

"We took every 
skin that's in her 
honestly and fair, 
and I'll ram her 
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ashore on the worst of the reefs before they 
set foot aboard,” said Fletcher grimly. ** The 
Russian draws six feet more water, anyway, 
than we’re drawing now, and if we can cross 
the surf on Avatchka reef, we'll lose her in 
the dark. They could never hurt us with 
their guns in a jump of a sea like this. 
Stand by to heave your lead." 

Soon the roar of breaking water drowned 
the noise of the rookery, and close at hand 
to leeward & line of spouting whiteness 
showed where the long rollers burst over 
Avatchka reef. *'' Four fathoms,” yelled the 
seaman who stood in the foremast shrouds, 
and the skipper set his teeth as he eased the 
helm a little. 

“ Three fathom, and breakin’ ahead, sir," 
was the next hurried hail, and quivering 
through every plank and stringer, the Fish 
Eagle drove through a sea. She had no 
time to lift her bows with that pressure of 
canvas on her, and a foaming mass struck 
her trembling head, and, rolling across the 
sloppy deck, poured over the rail to lee. 

" Fifteen feet," hailed the dripping object 
hove high in the weather-shrouds, as the 
schooner listed more sharply with a roaring 
along her run. Fletcher set his back against 
the tiller, saying, “ It’s through it or lose her 
now!" while every man laid fast hold of 
that which was nearest, as her forward half 
Bank out of sight inthe sea. The decks were 
full to the teakwood rail, and the men were 
gasping and choking as they struggled to 
keep their feet. For & moment the swift 
pace  slackened, and she rolled very 
sluggishly; then she shook herself out of 
the smother, and with bows nnd stern 
streaming brine alike, drove on to meet the 
next. 

“Three fathom, an’ breakin’ smoother,” 
came aft the cheery hail; and presently, 
battered, and swept of all that was movable, 
the little vessel rolled out of the piled-up 
surf. Then the skipper glanced behind him, 
and, shaking the water from his hair, chuckled 
as he said, “The Russians hardly expected 
we would cross the Avatchka reef. By the 
time she goes round outside it we'll be fer 
away in the haze, and I should say a 
steamboat’s commander would look for us 
dead down wind. So we'll close haul her 
round the lee of the island, then stretch out 
on a bowline, and every knot the gunboat 
steams will be another knot away." 

Fletcher was probably right in his sur- 
mises, for when morning broke the Fish 
Eagle was alone on a wide grey sea, with the 
mist rolling along the northern horizon ; and 
her crew were very thankful as they turned 
her head towards the south. 


“Two's companv - three's none” 
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'rg moment the hands of the school clock 
reached two thirty that same afternoon 
there was a general stampede to the ward- 
robe rooms for flannels. The green baize 
doors of the lockers were thrown open in all 
directions; the neatly folded clothes were 
bundled out recklessly ; and poor little Mrs. 
Summers, the wardrobe woman, was at her 
wits’ end to know what to do. “ Where's 
my belt, Mrs. Summers?"  ' Aren't my 
flannels washed yet?" “Isay, Mrs. Summers, 
do look here; I can’t find my things any- 
where." These and a hundred other cries 
from all corners of the room demanded her 
attention. 
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‘There was a general stampede.” 


The lockers were really sliding trays, let- 
tered and numbered according to the dormi- 
tory and bed of the boy, and shut in by huge 
baize doors reaching nearly to the ceiling. 
Some of the smaller boys, being new-comers 
at the school, had, unfortunately, received 
^w lockers right at the top, which were quite 
aaccessible save by means of ladders; and 
23 such ladders were very limited in number, 
and everybody seemed to be in afrantic hurry, 
the struggles for priority were naturally both 
noisy and frequent. 

Then one luckless youngster, despairing of 
ever getting hold of the legitimate instrument 
with which he might mount to the 
heights above, clambered up by means of the 
other lockers. He was just on the point of 
reaching his own when the tray on which he 
was trusting came out, and deposited him, 
amid a shower of linen, handkerchiefs, socks, 
neckties, and other articles of apparel, on the 
floor below. Poor Mrs. Summers had to 
hasten to the rescue, and it really seemed as 
if the over-taxed little woman would have to 
be in three or four places at once, so unre- 
mitting were the appeals for her assistance. 

« No, Master Hill, I will not let ‘ that kid’ 
alone and attend to you," she said sharply to 
one of her tormentors. ‘ You young gentle- 
menought to have alady's-maid apiece, you're 
that helpless. And of course I've lost my 
spectacles, being the Clayton day, and every- 
one wanting me at once. What are you doing 
with that cotton, Master Beresford? Sewing 
a button on? Dear me, with black cotton on 
a white pair of trousers, I declare ; and you're 
sewing it all over the edge of the button, too 
— there, give it to me—Yes, mum ?— "There's 
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THE THREE DAYS’ WAR: 
A STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL'5. 
By Lucian BORREL. 

(With Illustrations by Davip E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Courtney calling me; she's been driving 
me out of my wits all the morning with one 
thing and another. I'm really sorry I ever 
left the dear Bishop's family ; they weren't 
slave-drivers, not they.” 

Mrs. Summers had been for many years in 
the service of some Right Reverend Bishop, 
whose virtues she was always extolling, and 
whom she constantly held up as a bright and 
burning example to the boys. 

“ Oh, bother the poor B.shop—I mean 
gonsecrate him," said Hill irreverently. 

And I expect you've got your glasses in your 
pocket all the time." 

* Master Hill, I will not be spoken to 
like that. You know very well that I 
haven't my spectacles in my pocket, if I 
tell you I've lost them." 

“ I know very well that you said you'd 
lost them only yesterday, and then put 
them over the bridge of your nose in order 
to look for them the next minute," said 
Hill, laughing. 

Mrs. Summers was far too busy to con- 
tinue the argument about her famous 
blue glasses, however; and at last all the 
invaders of her sanctum were flocking 
back to the dormitories with their pos- 
sessions. 

They have a curious knack at St. 
Seiriol’s of buttoning suits of clothes 
together so that they form compact par- 
cels; and every boy was possessed of & 
white bundle done up in this fashion. 
Every boy save one, and he flung violently 
down on his bed a parcel containing 
Etons, and commenced savagely brushing 
his hat the wrong way round with a stiff- 
haired clothes-brush. 

“Every kid in the school seems to be 
changing,” he growled to his next-door nei gh- 
bour. “ Even that little beggar Podmore's 
getting into his white knickers.” 
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“The drawer came out.” 


“I believe they fancy they encourage the 
eleven in some mysterious way by doing so,” 
said Smith, the fellow he addressed, whose 
flannels were donned for use and not for 


world won't stop me. 


ornament merely. “I suppose you've heard 
that Partridge is to take your place— he's 
the next best man, but he’s frantically un- 
certain ; besides, the chap ruins himself with 
pastry ; he makes his stomach a sort of god, 
and I believe he'd even bow down to it if he 
could manage it. Everybody's awfully sick 
with you for not playing. I wouldn't chuck 


“You're sewin 


it all over the ed 
of the on = 


utton. 


up the Clayton match on a day like this for 
the sake of a cranky old aunt and a kid I'd 
never seen; and everyone else says the 
same.” 
“Oh, shut up, can't you ?" Price replied 
savagely. "I said I wouldn't play, and I 
won't play; and that's the long and the 
short of it. You don’t suppose I'd go 


** Oh, shut up, can't you ?' "" 


. down to the station for fun, do you? If I 
must go, I must go; and all the jaw in the 


You ought to kn 

that by this time." : = 
“ Yes, I know that you're about as obsti- 

nate as a mule," said Smith, as his head 


emerged from a flappi ma f 
flannel. xis uid! 
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There was plenty of time before the match, 
and a number of fellows, half-changed, began 
larking about with the clothes-baskets, or 
clustered round the huge Gothic windows 
that overlook the school grounds. 

Immediately below these windows lay the 


A Pretty Game. 


drive, sweeping away between two rows of 
stately trees to the gates, which were quite 
out of sight. To the right the headmaster’s 
garden—sacred ground—showed a dense mass 
of summer foliage; to the left lay the broad 
expanse of playing grounds, sloping right 
down to the elms round which the rooks 
were cawing in the distance. There was 
nothing of special interest to be seen save, 
perhaps, a quartette of masters playing tennis 
in the field behind the box-room, or Old 
Mark, the school factotum, gathering brush. 


** Were you looking for the school museum ?”’ 


wood in the plantation, through which the red 
roof of the infirmary was gleaming. But 
suddenly one of the youngsters sang out 
lustily : 

“ Some one coming up the drive ! 

In the far distance there was a black speck 
on the yellow gravel, crawling slowly towards 
the school. 

“It’s the Doctor,” said one boy, with a 
cocksureness that didn’t commend itself to 
his fellows. 
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“Go on; it’s only a tradesman’s boy. 
Did you ever see the Doctor walk like 
that?” 

As a matter of fact it was neither the 


- Doctor nor a tradesman's boy—“ neither fish, 


flesh, nor good red herring," as Slack said, 
rather irrelevantly. “ Do look here, you 
fellows," shouted the youngster who had first 
drawn attention to the stranger—" what on 
earth can that thing be? " 
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The Approaching Visitor. 


The fellows appealed to clustered round 
the window, and “that thing” was grected 
with & well-deserved roar of laughter. Such 
a get-up was never before seen at 
St. Seiriol's, even on Lord Mayor's 
Day, when fellows are accustomed 
to parade round the dormitories, 
dressed in all the singular habili- 
ments on which they can lay their 
hands. 

The approaching visitor was a 
youth of very uncertain age, though 
it was evident from his appearance 
that he reckoned his years by winters, 
and not by summers in the usual 
way. Though it was a scorchingly 
hot day, he was muffled in a huge 
overcoat, and had over his arm a 
cumbrous travelling rug, that would 
hardly have been justified by the 
very coldest day in December. And 
such an overcoat! Such a travel- 
lingrug! Both the cut of the former 
and the colour of the latter were 
utterly beyond the experience and 
understanding of St. Seiriol’s. A 
youth with a sack-like, olive-green 
ovescoat, and a tartan shawl the brilliant 
colouring of which would certainly have 
deterred the most unblushing workhouse 
woman from donning it, was certainly a 
rara avis at the school. 

But his eccentricities of costume did not 
end here. Surmounting his brows, and over- 
lapping the tips of his ears, was a huge and 
very dingy billycock; blue goggle-glasses con- 
cealed the best part of his face; while he 
held in his hand a remarkably baggy gamp, 
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& country market bag, and one or two brown- 
paper parcels, from which peered sundry 
suspicious corners of collars, nightshirts, 

and similar articles of apparel. Altogether a 

more extraordinary figure than this young 

gentleman was cutting could hardly be 
imagined. 

* A tradesman’s boy" was the verdict of 
the fellows at the window, though such a 
tradesman’s boy had certainly never been 
seen before; and it was not long before 
the unhappy youth was the butt of all 
their wit. “ I say, you with the goggles, 
get your hair cut." “ Does your mother 
know you're out ?"  * Where did you 
get that hat?” and similar personali. 
ties that never seem to grow hackneyed 
through use—at least in the opinion of 
schoolboys—began to rain down upon 
him. 

Three or four fellows who were 
loafing about the grounds were at- 
tracted by this strange figure, as birds 
are frequently attracted by scarecrows, 
and clustered round him. 

* Excuse me, sir," said one of them, 
with affected politeness, * but were you 
looking for the school museum—or 
are you & new master?” 

As the new.comer stopped to 
answer, one of the boys in the dormi- 
tory, who happened to be a crack shot 
with the catapult, hit him deftly on 
the crown of the hat. Price, being a 
monitor, promptly told the trans- 

‘ gressor to “ shut up.” 

* But he is such an awful bounder,” 
said the fellow apologetically, adding, at the 
same moment as cries for Price were heard 
from below, *and I really didn't know he 
was & friend of yours." 

Price caught him & crack across the head 
with a clothes-brush ; and at the same mo- 


“ Price caught him with the clothes-brush. " 


ment the cry reached his ears, amid roars 
of irrepressible laughter : 
“Price, Price, where are you? Your 
aunt’s nephew wants to see you." 
(To be continued.) 
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MY FIRST MATE AND THE SPIRIT CLOCE: 


N shore at Madeira 
we put the missus, 
then went on to 
Lagos, where I sent 
home most of my 
European crew, and 
shipped & crew of 
niggers of various 
tribes. We then 
sailed down the 
coast, and entering 
one of the rivers, 
steamed up some 
distance, anchoring 
pretty close to shore, 
made ourselves as 
comfortable as we could, and prepared to do 
an extensive trade with the natives. 

“ A miserable spot it was, boys, I can tell 
you. Low, swampy, foul-smelling land, 
covered with bush; scorching, blistering 
sun, with scarce a breath of fresh air all the 
day, and the beastly stinking miasma at 
night. And the mosquitos, millions of them, 
every fresh one fiercer and hungrier than the 
last. Ugh! I get creepy at the thought of 
them. 

“The day after we arrived, a party of 
natives came aboard, representing the king, 
and had to be liberally ‘dashed’ with 
presents before leaving. In particular, one 
of them, I remember, took a great fancy to 
my brand-new silk chimney-pot hat, which 
he took out of its leather case. Nothing 
would do but he must be ‘dashed’ with 
that; and wishing to please them, I had to 
give in, and had the delight of seeing him 
march off with my swell tile perched on his 
woolly cocoanut. 

“The next day I went ashore, and held a 
palaver with the king, whose name was 
Mutezu, as rascally an old nigger as I ever 
set eyes on. 

“ His robes of state on this occasion were 
an old scarlet tunic, plentifully decorated 
with tarnished gold lace, once the joy and 
pride of a British drum-major, and as a 
royal crown, my shiny chimney-pot hat. 

“ After a good deal of beating about the 
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I was looking one afternoon at the regalia 

of Saxony in the Dresden Schloss. The 
gems are distinctly fine, and I was in par- 
ticular attracted by one large emerald. Its 
depth of colour held me spellbound, and I 
was gazing at it in a half-hypnotic state, 
when I was aroused by a voice at my elbow. 
There were several persons moving about the 
room, since admission to view the jewels is 
only granted to parties. 

This was a grizzled old gentleman, whose 
upright bearing and bronzed features plainly 
advertised his profession ; and, as I discovered 
later, he had served many years with our 
army in Burmah and India. 

* You take an interest in jewels ? " he was 
asking. “ Perhaps you have some professional 
knowledge of them ? " 

“ None whatever," I replied; “ I have not 
even seen our English regalia; but these 
strike me as being a fairly good lot.” 

“ Pretty fair, pretty fair," he returned. “I 
have seen most of the famous jewels of the 
v:^'1: and these are not at all amiss.” 


A SKIPPER'S YARN. 


CHAPTER II. 


bush, he told me that the ‘ juju’ (medicine- 
man) had forbidden them to trade with us, 
and I must see him and get his permission 
before anything could be done. Of course I 


could not leave his sooty majesty without 


handing him a big ‘dash,’ consisting of 
gorgeously coloured Manchester printed 
calico, glass beads, and some knives and 
hatchets. 

" I next went to visit the ‘juju,’ and found 
the great man in a little hut ornamented 
with scores of grinning human skulls, the 
ghastly relics of men killed in battle and 
cooked and eaten afterwards. He was got 
up in most imposing style, monkeys’ tails, 
leopards’ skins, necklace of lions’ teeth, and 
his face banded with bars of white clay— 
altogether as hideous a specimen of the noble 
savage as you could wish to behold. 

“ After some palaver, I handed over my 
presents, and when he had inspected them 
and found them to be on a very liberal scale, 
he was able to inform me that his interces- 
sions with the spiritual powers had been 
eminently satisfactory, and there was now no 
bar whatever to our trading. 

“We soon began to do a big business. 
Canoes loaded with palm-oil, rubber, and 
ivory began to arrive, and I began to rub my 
hands with delight at the prospect of speedily 
making up a good cargo, with very satisfac- 
tory results to the owners, to say nothing of 
myself. 

" Several times, however, I observed Manuel 
in very earnest confabulation with that old 
nigger king. I tried, without appearing to 
do so, to overhear what they were talking 
about; but he always either broke off the 
conversation when I came near, or else I found 
the subject was a very harmless one. Two 
or three times Manuel took a boat and rowed 
ashore in our times of rest, remaining for 
some considerable time in the native town. 
I felt suspicious and uneasy, yet there was 
nothing I could take hold of or complain 
about. 

* One day, when the cargo was nearly com- 
pleted, and everybody on board was taking 
his midday rest and fast asleep, I was lying 

(To be continued.) 


SOMETHING LIKE A DIAMOND: 


on my bed literally stewing in the terrific 
heat, when suddenly a slight noise in my 
cabin roused me, and opening my eyes, I saw 
the room full of those ebony savages, all 
armed with spears, clubs, or axes. Springing 
up, Icried, ‘ What are you doing here? What 
do you want?’ In an instant I was seized, 
flung on my back on the floor, and a huge, 
stalwart nigger raised his spear to stab me. 
I involuntarily closed my eyes and gave 
myself up for lost, when—— 

" I should have said that we had on board 
an unusually large alarm clock. It was well 
named, for a more terrifying din than that 
bit of clockwork made you never heard. It 
was like a fog siren, a German band, and a 
tinker’s shop rolled into one. The cook had 
set this, but it had failed to go off at the 
right time, and he had brought it into my 
cabin for me to try to put it right. Now, just 
as that stalwart African had raised his spear 
to plunge it into my body—bang, s-c-c-c-r-r-r- 
e-e-e-e-ech, r-r-r-r-attle—that alarm started 
to perform. 

" Oh, the transformation in those heathen! 
They stood for a moment paralysed with 
horror, then, with loud howls of terror, they 
bolted from the cabin, shrieking, ‘ Evil spirit!’ 
‘Evil spirit!’ Pell-mell, helter-skelter, 
tumbling over each other in their mad rush, 
up the companion stairs and over the ship's 
side into their canoes, or, regardless of the 


sharks and crocodiles, splash into the water, . 
from which they quickly scrambled into the . 


canoes, and hastily paddled to shore. 


“Seizing my revolver, I rushed ondeck after © 


them, and just succeeded in grabbing one by 
his woolly top-knot as he was disappearing 
over the vessel’s side. Hauling him back by 
sheer force of muscle, I quieted him with 
a gentle tap on the head with a belaying-pin, 
and found it was the very nigger who had so 
nearly done for me with his spear. 

“ The crew, now thoroughly aroused, came 
crowding up, and quickly made the rascal 
secure with cords round wrists and ankles. 

* After a time he came round, and I said, 
' Now, you black villain, what have you to say 
for yourself?’ " 


STRANGE ADVENTURE STORY. 


By H. J. CHAYTOR. 


He launched into a history of some of the 
stones before us, and when the rest of the 
party left the room suggested an adjourn- 
ment to & café, where he continued to speak 
of his subject with undiminished enthu- 
giasm. 

* Jewels, and especially diamonds, are my 
hobby," he said. “ Some people wander about 
the earth examining cathedrals and collecting 
photographs of them. Others go in for 
crockery. Jewels are my hobby." 


* Rather expensive to collect," I sug. 


gested. 

" Collection is an amusement I despise,” 
he returned. “ It is the outcome of human 
selfishness, founded upon the desire to obtain 
something unique and brandish it in the 
faces of your friends. I do not possess a 
single jewel of any kind. I simply look on 
and admire. A large, well-cut diamond is as 
beautiful and unique a thing in its way as a 
fine piece of china or a great painting." 

“India is not a bad locality for your 
pursuit," I observed. 
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“ No country could be better,” he replied. 
“ What histories some of the famous jewels 
there have had! What stories of crime some 
of them could tell! And it is a country of 
disappointments also. I had one great dis- 
appointment there. The story might interest 
you. 

* When I was stationed’in Burmah, I used 
to spend a good deal of my spare time ex- 
amining diamonds, which are mostly to be 
found in the temples. The priests couldn't 
understand an enthusiasm like mine; they 
thought I wanted either to steal or to worship. 
However, I managed to see nearly everything 
of interest in my part of the country. And, 
as I poked about, I kept hearing reports of a, 
most wonderful diamond that was in the 
hands of some up-country tribe. The reports 
as to the position and name of the people 


. varied, and the diamond grew to a huge size. 


In short, all that I could make out was that 
the people were quite uncivilised, and situated 
somewhere on the border of China. 

“ There the matter remained until, one 


day, I met a German who bad been collecting 
in the interior for some zoological society. 
We got talking about diamonds, and I pro- 
posed this unknown specimen. As chance 
would have it, he had visited this very place, 
&nd was able to assure me of the existence of 
the diamond. It was only to be seen once a 
year, upon the great tribal feast-day, when it 
was carried in procession round the temple. 
de did not know whether I could get into 
the temple at the time— in any case, it would 
be a risky business ; thetribe were a Buddhist 
sect, as fanatical as they were uncivilised, 
and did not care to have strangers intruding 
upon their ceremonies. He told me where I 
could find an interpreter, gave me full 
directions about the journey, and continued 
his own march down to the coast. 

* After some deliberation, I determined to 
go and see this wonderful diamond. In any 
case, I should probably get some shooting on 
the road ; so I obtained six weeks’ leave, got 
some porters together, and started. 

* We had a terrible march; I shall never 
forget it. My native guide said that he 
knew a short cut—for whole. days we 
ploughed through swamp, sometimes up to 
our waists, scarcely doing a mile an hour. 
Then, when we got to the village where my 
interpreter lived, we found him gone. I had 
half a mind to give the whole thing up, the 
more so as we were rather behind our time. 
However, another interpreter put in an 
appearance, and I determined to make a 
push for it. The road was some improve- 
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Text to the Union, we have the White En- 
AV sign, consisting of the old flag of Eng- 
land with the Union in the upper canton. 
This flag is now only flown by the Royal Navy, 
and, as a special privilege, by yachts of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron, which is the leading 
vacht club. The Squadron’s yachts can, 
however, easily be identified by their having 
no * whip" or long, narrow, white pennant 
at the masthead. The White Ensign 
exclusively has been the British naval 
flag only since 1864. Previous to then there 
were admirals of the white, admirals of 
the red, and admirals of the blue, and 
their squadrons flew the coloured ensign of 
the division to which they belonged. At 
Trafalgar, Nelson, who was Vice-Admiral of 
the White, ordered his whole fleet to ly the 
White Ensign, so that the red and blue 
in the battle smoke should not be mistaken 
for French or Spanish flags. Nearly sixty 
sears afterwards, when the maritime nations 
had greatly increased, so many of them hav- 
ing red and blue in their flags, the Admiralty 
adopted Nelson’s idea. It-will be seen on 
reference to our plate that there is a marked 
distinction between 
any other flag afloat. 

After the White comes the Blue Ensign, 
the flag of the Royal Naval Reserve, which 
i» also flown by certain officials in the 
Ccionial and other Government services, and 
by a few of the yacht clubs. No merchant 
vessel can fly the Blue Ensign unless she is 
emmanded by a commissioned officer of the 
Royal Naval Reserve, and has at least ten 
Naval Reserve men among her crew; but 
many of our leading shipping lines contrive 
to have at least a few of their mail steamers 
eligible for the privilege, as it gives them a 
certain amount of prestige. 

The Red Ensign every other British vessel 
must fly; ind it is the only flag that pri- 


the White Ensign and - 
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ment upon that which we had previously 
traversed; but vegetation grows so furiously 
in that climate, that we often were obliged to 
spend valuable time cutting a passage over 
ground which my German friend must have 
passed only two months previously. 

‘‘ The result of all this delay was that we 
reached the chief village of the tribe only 
the evening before the great festival. There 
was no time to fraternise with the priests, 


or to try bribery. I therefore informed my ` 


interpreter that I intended to enter the 
temple in disguise. The man held up his 
hands in horror at the bare idea, and did all 
he could to dissuade me. But I had not 
come that weary journey merely to go home 
again, and I determined to be present at the 
ceremony, come what might. We concocted 
between us a very creditable disguise; I 
learned a few words of the language that I 
might not be utterly helpless in the event 
of discovery, and on the following morning, 
at which time the ceremony was held, I made 
my way to the pagoda. 

" It was a fine building, in every respect a 
great contrast to the squat hovels which 
composed the town. I should judge that 
the tribe had entered into the labours of 
some earlier civilisation. I entered the 
pagoda, and found myself pressed tight amid 
an evil-smelling crowd of worshippers. Once 
or twice I was addressed, but I contrived to 
mutter something and slip away unnoticed. 
The place was pitch dark, and nothing to be 
seen except a vague glimmer in the roof. For 
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FLAGS 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


PART II. 

vate individuals are really entitled to fly on 
land; but as there are no penalties for flying 
wrong flags ashore, such as there are for dis- 
playing wrong flags at sea, owing to the 
Admiralty jurisdiction not extending thereto, 
landsmen have taken upon themselves to tly 
any flag they think looks pretty, and any day 
you can see Binks of the Cat and Shoehorn 
glorying in a Royal Standard, Brisket the 
butcher trading under a White Ensign, and 
Moses the tailor fitting out under the Blue, 
while the doctor in his loyalty hoists the 
Union in his back garden as though the 
place were Government property. This 
happy-go-lucky arrangement is not without 
its disadvantages, and has occasionally led to 
mistakes. Two years ago last August, the 
German fleet was passing Ventnor in the Isle 
of Wight, when its Admiral caught sight of 
a Royal Standard flying in front of one of 
the hotels, and promptly sand properly 
gave it a royal salute, much to the wonder 
of the visitors; and the Admiral—like his 
emperor— was anything but pleased on 
arriving at Cowes to find that he had been 
made to waste his powder by & landsman's 
ignorance in the choice of a flag. 

The white bordered jack is used as the 
call for a pilot, though a good many pilots 
are now called by the code signal. It is 
seldom flown for any other purpose, though 
any merchantman can carry it anywhere in 
the rigging except at the peak. In the old 
days a jack like this, but with the border red 
instead of white, was the distinctive flag of & 
British privateer ; and with a blue border it 
is now used by the Indian Marine. The next 
flag is the ensign flown by ships registered in 
the colonies and dependencies, which differs 
only from the ordinary red ensign in having 
the badge of the particular colony or depen- 
dency in the flag. In most of the colonies 
the governor and the government vessels use 

(To be continued.) 
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nearly an hour I stood and waited, listening 
to the muttered jabberings of the worship- 
pers, blessing the darkness which shrouded 
my disguise. At length a sudden silence fell 
upon the whole assembly, a gleam of light 
at the far end of the building, and a pro- 
cession of torch-bearers appeared, mono- 
toning some nasal refrain. The whole con- 
course fell to its knees. By the light of the 
torches I found myself by a pillar, and also 
noted the bearings of the entrance. The 
procession began to march round the temple, 
coming towards me, while the people took 
up the nasal song, till the whole place seemed 
to vibrate with discord. Behind the torches 
marched four priests, holding up a black- 
covered tray ; in the midst of this something 
lay and sparkled. That was the diamond. 
I waited till the gem was opposite to me, and, 
nt the risk of my life, stood up in the shadow 
of my pillar to get a look at it. 

“ There! when I think of it now, I wonder 
that I did not shout aloud. "There, on the 
black cloth, sparkled, to the best of its feeble 
ability, the finest cut.glass decanter-stopper 
I ever saw in my life! 

“ How it got there, I never discovered. I 
contrived to get out of the pagoda, and 
reached my man without any disturbance, 
and in due course we arrived home. But it 
was & great blow. There is something 
humorous in a tribe worshipping a decanter- 
stopper instead of a diamond; but when you 
have done three weeks’ hard marching to see 
the said stopper, the humour fails to please." 
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& blue ensign instead of a red one to disg- 
tinguish them officially, and this has the 
badge in the same place. For official pur- 
ses the Union is also used having the 
adge of the colony, as shown in the centre 
of the flag. Many of these badges it is pro- 
posed to illustrate on a future occasion, 80 
that no more need be said about them now. 
The national flags of foreign countries are 
given on the present plate in alphabetical 
order. On that of the Argentine will be 
noticed the sun in splendour. Austria- 
Hungary, like most nations with a fleet, has ' 
one flag for her navy and another for her 
merchantmen. The naval flag is one of the 
oldest now borne afloat, it having been 
introduced by the Emperor Joseph rr. in 
1786 ; the shield on it is that of the Duke of 
Austria, who laid hands on our Richard the 
First. The Belgian flag is simply the old 
flag of the Dukes of Brabant. Brazil put an 
armillary sphere into its flag when it started, 
and this has now become a globe ; under the 
monarchy the yellow diamond had a device 
not so much like a trade-mark, although it 
contained what the present flag does not, a 
couple of ornamental sprays of coffee and 
tobacco. The Bulgarian flag shown on the 
plate is that in general use, but some of the 
Bulgarian craft are now flying a flag from 
which the lion has disappeared. The next 
flag in order is that of Chile, which is not a 
misprint for Chili, but the form of spelling 
we are officially asked to use. It seems that 
Chili is a mistake which the natives of the 
country object to being perpetuated, and con- 
sequently all the official papers translated 
into English and all the brassplates at the 
different consulates have got the new spelling, 
which is the old spelling. It looks unusual, 
but we shall doubtless get accustomed to it 
in time. Anyhow, spell as you please, the 
country has one of the prettiest flags afloat. 
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THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 
SONG FOR BOYS WITH CHORUS. 
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3. He did not know beyond the skin 
The fatal ears stuck out, 
Nor think that, if he bray’d, he'd leave 
No reasonable doubt. 


Cuorus :—Hee haw ! 


last I'vegot thochance to make Con - sid'-ra- ble ef . 


His foolish pride was doom'd to fall, 
For soon it came to pass, 

His master met him, beat him home, 
That silly, silly ass! 


Hee haw! 


That silly, silly ass! 


fect ' 
make cre - a - tion hum ! Hee - baw! 
^^ Allegro 
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WORK FOR THE POCKET-KNIFE.-A MODEL SHIP. 


ues are few boys who do not feel an 
interest in the sea and ships—that is, 
real ships, sailing ships, the most beautiful 
things made by man ; not cast-iron boxes of 
machinery. 

And there are few boys who love ships 
who have not, some time in their life, tried 
to make a ship, and rig it with simple mast 
and sails, and launch it forth, mayhap, upon 
a tub in the back yard, or upon the ocean of 
the village pond. 

We may term those little ships working 
models. There are other models which are 
made by sailors, and properly rigged, and in- 
tended to represent some particular ship, man- 
of-war or merchant vessel, and are painted 
and varnished and placed in glass cases, 
making very pretty adornments for the home. 

The men on lightships often pass their 
leisure time in constructing these models, 
which are difficult to make, and require not 
only artistic skill, but that intimate know- 
ledge of the spars and ropes of a ship which 
only a sailor possesses, or his children. 

There is, however, another sort of model, 
easier to make, which is sometimes met with 
in seaside places. It looks almost like & 
painted picture at first glance, but is seen 
to stand out in relief from the background, 
and is, indeed, a half-model carved out and 
stuck on to & board--hull, masts, spars, 
sails, etc., all coloured naturally; and very 
pretty it looks. 

. Wemay call it an “ornamental half-model,” 
because it is not intended to be a strictly 
accurate half-model, such as might be found 
in the model department of some great ship- 
building firm, but is an ornament only, a 
representation of a ship in full sail, suffi- 
ciently correct for artistic purposes. 

Nearly any boy who has seen a ship and 
can use a pocket-knife can make one of these 
by following the instructions here given, and 
a very pleasant occupation for evenings or 
rainy half-holidays it will be found to be. 
The making of it will also be good practice 
for eye and hand. 

Take a piece of 3-in. board, 1 ft. 11 in. by 
1 ft. 1 in., planed smooth, for the background. 
Nail along the lower edge a strip of wood 3 in. 
thick and 2 in. wide. This is to represent the 
sea upon which the ship floats, and it must 
be painted dark blue, or bluish green, with 
dashes of white paint for the crests of the 
waves. The background is not to be painted 
till the whole model is finished. 

Now draw with lead pencil on the back- 
ground the ship, spars, and sails accurately 
to the measurements here given. If you 
think the 2.in. ledge will interfere with 
your comfort while drawing, you need not 
nail it on till afterwards. Of course you can 
make any ship you like, schooner, brig, or 
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any other; but I will describe a ship with 
three masts, all square rigged —a ship proper. 
This, when finished, will stand out from the 
backgound in low relief, like a carved panel 
(basso relievo would be the correct term), and 
will be in perspective, so as to look correct 
when hung upon the wall. 

The right side of a ship is the “starboard,” 
the left the “ port ” side, as you stand look- 
ing forward. The yards of your model must 
slant to starboard, that is, must be higher 
on the outer side, or side nearest to you, and 
must slant towards the background. The 
outer end of the lower yards will project 
about half-an-inch from the background, the 
upper yards not quite so much. All the 
wood can be glued to the background, or 
nailed with very small, fine wire nails. 

The sails are cut out of wood, rounded in 
front to represent the “ bellying”’ of real 
sails when full of wind, and hollowed out 
behind on the outer edge, but fl t where 
stuck on to the background. It 1- best to 
cut yards and sails in one piece. This will 
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Fork-RoYAL BAIL, 
(Actual size for model.) 


be a little practice in wood-carving. Remem- 
ber, outer edge of sails and ends of spars must 
be at least a quarter of an inch higher than 
the edge or end-on background. 

For the hull of the ship take a block of 
wood 14 in. long, 1} in. deep, and 1 in. wide. 
Carve this into the graceful side of & half 
ship without keel, and nail or glue the flat 
side on to the background, letting the flat 
bottom rest on the painted sea before de- 
scribed, to look like & ship floating on the 
water. The length of the ship on water-line 
is to be about 123 in. Now nail or glue 
bowsprit and masts. A ship’s masts are in 
pieces; but as the sails hide the masts almost 
entirely, the masts of your model may be in 
one piece, or merely those parts which are 
seen above and below the sails may be put 
on. Nail the shrouds on before the sails arc 
fixed. Some of the ropes must be put on 
before the sails. The others you may put on 
before or after, as you find most convenient. 
The fore stays are easier put on afterwards. 

Only a few of the most prominent ropes 
need be put on the model. These, or the 
chief of them, are sufficient: 


Fore-royal stay, flying-jib stay, fore-to’gal- 
Jant stay, jib stay, fore-topmast stay, fore 
stays, some of the guys and stays of the 
bowsprit, and dolphin striker, main stays, 
main-topmast stay, main-to'galiant stay, 
main-royal stay; the same stays of the 
mizzenmast, the fore braces, fore-topsail 
braces, etc. ; the same on the mainsails, the 
ghrouds, and ratlines. 

Of course the more of the ropes you put, 
the more correct the model will be. But a 
very few ropes are necessary, the others can 
be painted on the background. You must 
use your own taste and skill so as to get a 
good and natural effect. 

When all the parts of the model have been 
fixed on to the background, over the pencil 
outline, then comes the most pleasing part 
of the work—the painting of the whole. 

Oil paint must be used—the background 
light blue, with clouds; the sails a subdued 
white, shaded at lower edges with a little 
grey ; spars and masts simply the plain wood 
varnished, or painted light brown; the 
rigging black; the hull like any ship you 
have seen, or, say, black with a yellow line 
and brown bulwarks, or dark red, with black 
bulwarks. 

Size the whole before painting. 

Then nail another ledge 2 in. wide on top 
and sides of background, and paint white. 
You now have your model in a shallow box. 
Put a glass in front, and you have it ready 
to hang on the wall, or stand on a shelf, or 
chest of drawers—a thing of beauty and 
a joy for ever." 


Measurements. 


The hull, on water-line, 12} in. (about). 

Deck-line to figure-head, 14 in. 

From water-line to bulwarks, 14 in. 

Bowsprit 4% in., projects about 3j in. beyond bows, 

Foremast, height from deck, about 9 in. 

"e distance from bows, 3 in. 
Mainmast, height from deck, 94 in. 
i distance from foremast, 44 in. 
Mizzenmast, height from deck, 74 in. 
" distance from mainmast, 3} in. 

The yards from about 44 in. to 14 in. long. 

On mizzenmast they are shorter. 

Height of muinyard from deck *o its place on mast 
about 3 in. ; 

Height of top yard from deck to its place 
about 5j in. : S ice 

Height of topgallant yard from deck to its place om 
mast, about 7} in. 

Height of royal yard from deck to its place on mast, 
about 94 in. 

Heights of yards on foremast, about } in. lower, and 
on mizzennist, lower still 

Suls.- - Flying jib, 34 in., 2} in., 14 in. 

Jib, 42 in., 3j in., 21. 

Mainsail : top, 4j in., (outer) side, 3} in., (inner) side, 

in 


The three other sails on mainmast are smaller in 
pe e Mn on the other masta, 

Spanker aai], 21 in. near mast. 24 in. alon : 
p of sil 2} in., outer edge 3j iu Ee poom 

dpanker boom, 3 in. 

» gaff, 24 in. 
Ensign, 1? in. by 11 in., to fly at gaff peak. 
White ensign for warship; red ensign fer merchant, 
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A CHAT WITH THE REV. J. E. C. WELLDON 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL CRICKET. 


(BISHOP-DESIGNATE OF CALCUTTA) 


AND WITH THIS YEAR'S HARROW CAPTAIN. 


Ever shall I forget my first view of 
Harrow cricketers. It was on a lovely 

July afternoon, and the boys from one of the 
most famous schools in England were play- 
ing their last match before they encountered 
Eton at Lord's. Before me was the famous 
ground which had produced a race of 
cricketers, like the late I. D. Walker, Lord 
Bessborough, Hon. Robert Grimston, Mr. A. 
J. Webbe, Mr. W. Fuller-Maitland, who in- 
vented round-arm bowling, Bishop Words- 
worth, Lord Byron, Mr. A. C. MacLaren, M. 
C. Kemp, Dr. Church, Sir K. Digby, Rt. Hon, 


Walter Long, »t.P., and many others. It was 
the annual contest between the Past and 
Present Harrovians, and it was most enjoy- 
able to see the affection of all for the Alma 
Mater. 

Mr. Welldon introduced me at once to the 
Harrow captain, Mr. E. M. Dowson, the son 
of a famous Surrey cricketer, who expressed 
himself quite willing to talk, but said, smil- 
ing, “ What can a youngster like myself say 
to the readers of the ‘ B.O.P.’ ? ” 

Of this year’s team, the captain said that 
nine were last year’s men, and of these, 


Medlicott, Studd, Drew, Rattigan 
could all make runs, while one of n 
colours, Cookson, had done well. 

* About yourself." 

“ Well, I have played in the Eleven four 
years now, and shall be here one more year. 
Of these four years, the match has only been 
played out once, and that, of course, we look 
upon as unfortunate." 


“ You are in favour of three da 8 bei 
allotted to the match, are you not? j TS 


“Oh, yes! we all are here; but the Eton 
authorities cannotysee their way. At that 
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school they go in a good deal for rowing, 
and we do not, as there is no river here. 
They, of course, get a holiday for the Fourth 
of June, and itis quite possible they have 
good reasons for their attitude.” 
Mr. Dowson then told me that the teum 
were most carefully coached by the masters, 
and also by other amateurs. Mr. I. D. 
Walker used to teach the boys to play “ lobs,” 
and every day the Eleven werecoached. One 
of the most prominent cricketers that the 
school had produced was Mr. A. C. MacLaren, 
who was Captain in 1890, and who was play- 
ing on the day of the writer's visit. 
His advice to boys is, “ Put on both your 
pads, not forgetting & glove on each hand. 
Stand as near the leg wicket as you can, 
without being leg before wicket. Take 
middle and leg wicket guard, that is, when 
the bat is held up straight, the leg and 
middle stumps are not seen by the bowlers, 
and described by umpires as ‘covering 
both’; when you have taken two legs, as 
middle and leg is generally termed, scratch a 
straight line with the bail from the inside of 
your bat towards the wicket, and if you carry 
it far enough, you will find it will meet the 
outside of the leg stump, and if you bring 
your feet as near to this line as possible, 
without touching it, you will be standing as 
Near as possible to, and at the same time clear 
of, your wicket. Put your bat just inside the 
crease. I believe in getting as near to the 
ball as possible, and always take full length 
of bat and length of handle, which brings you 
up to the crease. Stand in the position 
that comes most natural to you. and do not 
attempt to copy the position of a first-class 
player at the wicket when once you have 
got into the habit of standing in a natural 
way at the wicket. Always play as if you 
Were batting in a match. Be regular in your 
practice, and never go on playing when 
tired; twenty minutes a day is not overdoing 
X." But this is strict and serious work. 
Mr. MacLaren also speaks of a good style: 
" When playing once with the first twenty- 
two of Harrow School last summer, a message 
was sent me by one of the masters in the 
middle of my innings, begging me to give up 
that * horrid stroke '—namely, my favourite 
Stroke, known as ‘the hook,’ which brings 
the little bit short ball on the off side 
round to mid-wicket. I gave it up, and 
after my innings thought it over. and 
later seeing some of the boys not only hook. 
ing, but pulling in the most outrageous 
fashion, I was convinced I was in the Wrong, 
for I was sure I was the cause of one or 
two attempting this hook stroke. After 
this experience, I always played as correct 
cricket as I possibly could whenever I played 
with boys." 
Mr. Dowson told me that it was generally 
Considered that the Harrow boys played 
ack,” and not “ forward.” 
E was time for the Captain to go in and 
ib and Mr. Welldon kindly invited me to 
ds Old Harrovians’ Club, and on the lawn 

ith the Master of Magdalen, Oxford, and 
ED Justice Kidley, we discussed cricket. 
tis v 'Isaid, “ there is a general opinion 
aiid m much attention is given to cricket 
that CREE sports in our public schools. Is 

T © case here? ” 
of nos 18," was the reply, “a great deal 
letics | oe talked about the abuse of ath- 

th ) Here, all our matches, 
half-ho] id exception of Eton, are played on 
Now, m ays, Wednesday and Saturday. 
time for 7 case, the boys would have this 
gin unti Creation. The matches do not 
thr til past two, and sometimes nearly 
: Ceo cloc 7 
Riven to po" and only occupy the usual time 
you cou] righ for enjoyment. In my opinion, 
foundation n say at Harrow there is any 
ime is vin -OT the statement that too much 
Btven to cricket.” 
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Mr. Justice Ridley, who has a son at the 
College, agreed that from a parent's point of 
view no more time was given than was neces- 
sary. 

“ Should not the annual school match be 
extended to three days ? ” 

“ Yes,” said the Head-master, “ that is my 
opinion, and I have done my best in the 
matter. But you may put it more simply, 
and that is, the match should be played out. 
I have no wish to point out to you the value 
of the contest —others have done that; but 
the rivalry is healthy, and frequent ‘ draws’ 
spoil the contest. It is not so much who 
wins, as that a decision should be arrived at.” 

** You, of course, believe that the game is 
valuable on account of its educational quali- 
ties, and also the discipline that it enforces. 
Do you find that good cricketers are generally 
not up to the mark in their studies? " 

“Oh, dear, no. Remember, enjoyable as 
the game is, here we play it and do our best. 
It is not irksome, but our boys are very keen 
about the matter. I believe that cricket 
attracts those who work hard, and certainly 
many who are sportsmen work hard." 

“What is there particular about Harrow 
cricket ? ” 

“Well, we are the only public school in 
England whose team is not coached by pro- 
fessionals. How much we owe to amateurs 


‘can never be told. Lord Bessborough, Mr. 


I. D. Walker, Mr. A. J. Webbe, Mr. M. C. 
Kemp, and others, have done much for school 
cricket, and, indeed, for all sports. In 1885, 
when Dr. Butler resigned the Head-master. 
ship, the football field was bought for 18,5001. 
In 1891, Mr. T. K. Tapling, m.p., left 1,000/. 
for the improvement of the school cricket, 
and there have constantly been smaller gifts. 
A peculiar custom is, that any player who 
mak.s fifty runs in a bond fide school match 
is entitled to plant a tree, once only. A tree 
cannot be gained in any match in which the 
hits are not run out as usual. About three- 
score trees have been planted in the last 
twenty years, and the present captain gained 
the distinction in 1897.” 

And now comes a great surprise. ‘ Why,” 
I asked the Head-master, “are Eton called 
‘Light Blue,’ and Harrow ‘ Dark Blue’? ” 

Mr. Justice Ridley answered, “It is pure 
fiction.” 

“That is why Harrow does not wear a 
dark blue cap! ” 

“ Yes," was the judge's reply. 

Mr. Welldon enjoyed a laugh, and said the 
papers always referred to Harrow as the 
Dark Blues, but it was indeed pure fiction. 
Quite as many boys go to Cambridge as to 
Oxford, on leaving the school. It is usually 
asserted that once upon a time Harrow 
played Winchester for the dark blue cap, 
and lost it; but no one knows anything 
about it. In 1851 the Hon. Chandos Leigh 
was captain at Harrow, and the Winchester 
captain, Mr. George Bennett, who is still 
alive, was approached on the subject, and it 
was suggested that the result of the match 
should decide it. This, however, Mr. Bennett 
declined, because he said that it was the 
Winchester colour long before Harrow was 
heard of. And even had it been played for 
in 1851, Winchester would have had it, as 
they won the match that year. There never 
has been any question as to Eton and Light 
Blue. 

Thus the fiction goes on. 

* Who are the best cricketers you have 
had at Harrow ? ” 

"Well—Lord Bessborough, Mr. F. 8. 
Jackson, the Walkers, the Webbes, and of 
late years, Mr. A. C. MacLaren. This year's 
captain, E. M. Dowson, is & wonderful 
bowler, and it is not settled yet which 
university he will go to. Wherever he goes 
he hns a great future as a cricketer.” 

Harrow cricket ig an enticing subject, and 
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has been written of by the President of the 
Local Government Board, the Right Hon. 
W. H. Long, who has a son at the school now. 

It is interesting to note that one of 
London’s most celebrated preachers, the 
Rev. E. A. Stuart, was in the eighties 
a captain of the cricket Eleven. Next to 
cricket, at Harrow, the game is fives. Of 
this year’s contest Mr. G. E. W. Russell says : 
"On the second day of the match I was 
sitting at Lord's, and I heard a lady sit- 
ting next to a Harrow boy say: ' This is 
a very dull player. He made mo strokes’ 
(meaning dashing drives like Jessop makes). 
‘I believe he means to goon all the afternoon. 
They had better take him away, and send 
some one who will make strokes.’ The player 
was Marsham, of Eton, who played a steady 
innings. The same good woman, seeing 
Pilkington described as ‘captain’ on the 
card of the match said: *I wonder if he is 
Captain Pilkington of the Artillery.’ Lastly, 
she wanted to know ‘if it was possible to 
secure & window in “that house”? (i.e. the 
pavilion); ‘it must be a capital house to sec 
the match from." All this was said in a 
loud voice—to the indescribable discomfiture 
of the Harrow boy beside her. 

I was shown over Harrow—in the church. 
yard where is Lord Byron’s grave; in the 
fourth-form room, where are to be seen the 
names of Byron, Sheridan, Palmerston, 
Manning, Lytton, Peel, and Percival, carved 
in the wall; the famous “ Cock Loft," scene 
of many a friendship; the magnificent speech 
room, and the school chapel. 

All of these are open for inspection to the 
visitor, and the Weald is glorious scenery 
upon a summer’s day. It is well to see 
these 600 boys as the writer saw them— 
playing seriously— and if they will catch the 
spirit of Mr. Welldon, a most effective 
preacher for boys, they will become useful 
men fully qualified to deal with the problems 
that lie a few years ahead. At any rate, 
here were the future leaders of the twentieth 
SERIE May they learn to do it wisely und 
well. 

Bince .the main part of this interview 
was penned, Mr. Welldon has been appointed 
Bishop of Calcutta. Only twenty-eight years 
of age when he was appointed to Dulwich in 
1883, he two years later went to Harrow, the 
youngest head-master,in England of an im- 
portant public school. After thirteen years — 
in the very prime of life—he is called to the 
mission field. Mr. Welldon told me that he 
was a warm lover of the Church Missionary 
Society, the Bible Society, and the Religious 
Tract Society. His evangelical fervour is 
well known, and he told me of one glorious 
day when he had breakfast with Cardinal 
Manning, tea with the late Rev. C. H. Spur- 
geon, and dinner with the Bishop of Rochester. 
He has put the Harrow boys on their honour, 
and the education of heart and hand has 
gone on together. T. C. CorLiNos. 


— o1 910e—— 
OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
4^ My Favourite Motto." 


I announcing this subject in our last 
volume, we wrote : 

"We offer prizes to the amount of Six 
Guineas, as follows: 

(1) Two Guineas for the best Letter, not to 
extend over the first and third sides of an 
ordinary sheet of note-paper, as to the why 
and wherefore of the motto chosen being the 
writer’s favourite. 

(2) Two Guineas for the best panel or 
shield of oak carved with the competitor's 
favourite motto. 

. (3) Two, Guineas for the best Illumina. 
tion of the motto chosen.’ 
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In the * Letter" competition a very con- 
siderable number competed ; a lesser number 
in the * Illumination "; and none whatever 
in the ** Carving." 

Our award, as regards the (1) “ Letter,” is 
as follows ; 


Prize—One Guinea. 


ELSIE MERRY PEDDER, “El Ramo,” Brisbane Street, 
Hobart, Tasmania. 


Prize—Half-a-Guinea, 
RUPERT CHAWNER, 56 Burdett Street, Liverpool, s. 


Prizes—5s. 6d. each. 


JoHN HENRY WARNER, Ilmington Rectory, Shipston- 
on-Stour, Worcs. 
canes TAYLOR, 21 St. John’s, Plumstead Common, 
ent. 


Tar ORCHID SEEKER.—I. You can dry flowers by 
placing them in a box of silver sand and warming it 
to a gentle temperature in an oven. 2. I isa. 
good plan to wear flannel next the skin. 3. A 


i good, 
useful book is * The Orchid Growers' Manual," by . 


B. S. Williams. 


fOoui*Weln. - 


The Boy's Own P 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Andrew Frank Bennie, Heath ide, Perry Rise, 
Forest Hill, s.h; Earl Jackson Bunney, 26 Lentilfield 
Road, Overden, Halifax, Yorks ; Elsie Lyttle, College 
Lawn, Prabean, Melbourne, Victoria, Australia ; Dora 
B. Bennett, Customs Residence, Victoria Parade, 
Thursday Island, North Queensland; May E. M. 
Donaldson, 8) Wellesley Road, Croydon ; Ernest Walls, 
Cross Bank, Batley; Asher Carlyle Vincent Prior, 
4 Victoria Road, Colchester; John Robert Jobnson, 
1 Romilly Street, South Shields; Louisa Rose Annand, 
26 Claremont Hill, Shrewsbury; George William 


Bailey, 3 Westlode Street, Spalding; Henry M. 
Macleod, 11 Moncrieff Terrace, Edinburgh; Lucy 
More, 7 Haldon Road, Wandsworth: J. Clague, 5 


Arbory Street, Castletown, Isle of Mau; John B. 
Wheatcroft, 100 Weston Street, Sheffield; Adeline 
Guly, 28 Sussex Place, South Kensington; Kate 
Margaret Thomas, 223 Newport Road, Cardiff; 
J. Merton, 17 P Block, Peabody Buildings, Orehard 
Street, Westminster; John Wilfrid Steele, 20 Newport 
Street, Burslem, Staffs; John Williams, Forest Street, 
Castlemaine, Victoria, Australia: Wynfrith Revell 


( To be continued.) 
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E. DUNBAR.—“ My Schoolboy Friends,” by Ascott R. 
Hope, seems to have been last published by Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 


G. R. S.—You salute the lady, not the gentleman. 
Whenever in doubt, raise your hat. 


— 


OH, THOSE CATS! 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by Louis WAIN.) 


2.—UNriL He TURNED THE GARDEN Host óN Ti 


pet. 


pANSWERS | 


TORREP OND ENCE 


Reynolds, Kingslea, Honiton; James Verner, 63 
Kimberley Street, Belfast, Ireland; John QO. Ealex 
White, 47 Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey ; Alfred 
Buxton, 20 Neal Street, Long Acre, London, w.c.; 


Andreas Oblsen, 25 Moor View, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 


John Tonkinson, Harding Terrace, Stoke-on-Trent ; 


G. B. Carlisle, Brookside, Alderley Edge; Frank Fox, 


11 Wellington Street, Lindley, Huddersfield; Janet 
D'Aeth, Harold Wood, near Romford, Essex; Maggie 
Bell, Glenanne, co. Armagh; Evelyn Harene, Dil 
Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford; Henry Leonard 


Trangmar, Parkfield Stables, Potters Bar, Middlesex ; 
Edward L. Hart, 27 First East Street, Port of S 
Trinidad ; Alfred Edwin Sones, West End, Wolsing 


R.s.0., Durham ; Charles E. Parkinson, 312 Woolwich 
Road, Charlton, &.£, ; Milly Foster, 60 Clapham Road, 


Bedford; William H., Andrew, Broombrae, Campbel- 
town, Argyllshire; Percy William Cress, c/o S. Cress, 
Esq. 
Province, India ; Reginald Jeffery, Laburnum Cottage, 
High Ham, Lougport, Somerset ; Alfred Badger, Vale 
Cottage, Merridale Street, W 
Young, 64 Radcliffe Road, Northam, Southampton, 


High School, Hassan, 


Head-master, Mysore 


verbampton; H. G. 


Hants; Vivian Broomhead, North Square, Newport 
Pagnel ; Akhilnath Sanyal, Madanpura, Benares City. 
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R. L.—Only one member of a family can com it 
but one copy of the “ B.O.P." is taken in for the 
family. 

A New READER.—Take your specimens to the local 
museum for identification. 


E. LAMB.—We have so often given instructions in 
killing and preserving beetles that we must ask yoa 
to refer to back numbers. 


TWEEDLEDEKE.—1. The silkworms will spin all right in 
a shallow tray. 2. A four-leaved clover leaf is of no 
money value ; but are you sure the plant is not Paris 
quadrifolia? 


NOTICE TO CONTHIBUTORS.—AUl manu intended 
for the Boy’s OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THR MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned 
stamps - sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself ín way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
aang ogee by authors on their own account must 
always the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. wa" 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN 
OCEAN ; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY 


By Davip KER, 
Author of * The Lonely Islands," * The Finder of the Wh`te Elephant," etc. 


(Jlustrated by ALFRED PEARSE ) 


“ Hoarse shouts and a crash." 
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CHAPTER III.—AT BAY. 


HAT night the master of a light fishing 

smack on the great bend of the 

White Sea, not very far north of Arch- 
angel, saw a startling sight. 

He had berthed his craft close under 
the land to make sure of not being run 
down by any passing vessel; for though 
it was now so near the end of May as to 
be light nearly all night long, so thick a 
fog brooded over land and sea that the 
sinack’s one dim lantern would have been 
quite unseen not many yards away. 
Where he now was, however, the skipper 
felt quite safe, being convinced that no 
man alive would be so mad as to run at 
full speed on such a night through 
those perilous waters, so near to that 
proverbially dangerous shore. 

But it seemed that he was mistaken; 
for just about midnight a steamer came 
sweeping past, so clcse as to be plainly 
seen through a momentary parting of the 
fog, and seeming, in the red glare of the 
huge lantern amidships, to have her 
whole deck drenched with blood, while 
the two or three men who were moving 
upon it looked as gory and grim as mur- 
derers fresh from their fell work. For one 
instant she was terribly distinct, and 
then vanished like a dream. 

This of itself would have been startling 
enough ; but a yet more startling sight 
was still to come. 

The short summer night was all but 
past, and the fog thinning rapidly, when 
a second vessel flew past the smack at a 
speed that would have been marvellous 
even in broad daylight. That she was 
straining the power of her engines to the 
utmost was plain enough, for she seemcd 
all on fire in the red glare of her furnaces, 
and ever and anon a fiery glow broke from 
her funnel like the outburst of a volcano. 

The dismayed fishermen muttered to 
each other, in words which were long 
afterwards recalled with but too good 
reason, tnat it was like “a ship of fire 
chasing a ship of blood"; and well 
might they say so, for the first vessel was 
the steamer that held Ivan Ubeetzof and 
his murderous gang, and the second was 
the swift-sailing steam-yacht of their 
untiring pursuer, Prince Molotin. 

Not once during that whole night did 
the Prince quit the deck or close his eves 
for a moment; and there Phil Jackson 
found him, on coming up a little after 
sunrise on the following morning. 

Overcome by exhaustion, the brave 
Yankee boy had slept soundly all night 
long; but, feeling ‘pretty fresh when he 
awoke (his hurt being only a slight tlesh- 
wound), he had no mind to he skulk- 
ing below, and “ tumbled-up ” at once. 

On reaching the deck he rubbed his 
eyes and stared; and well he might. The 
broad, muddy mouth of the Dwina, the 
clustering houses of Archangel, the grey 
old monastery of Solovetsk on its lonely 
islet, were all gone, and he was alone on 
a wide waste of grey, sullen waters, 
along the sky-line of which the departing 
fog still hovered spectrally. 

“ Well, how do you feel now?” said a 
familiar voice behind him; and Phil, 
turning, saw not only the Prince, but his 
nephew as well. 

Molotin shook him heartily by the 
hand, said a few kind words, and then 
turned away to resume his occupation of 
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sweeping the horizon with a telescope ; 
but Vladimir (who had never till now 
met anyone from the great Western con- 
tinent in which all educated Russians take 
so muchiinterest) began at once to question 
Phil about his former voyages, und his 
life at home in his native country. 

Some Russian boys of Vladimir's age 
and rank might have been so silly as to 
be shocked at the idea of lowering their 
dignity by talking so familiarly to a 
* common cabin-.bov." But, thanks to 
his renowned uncle's manly and sensible 
training, no such sickly nonsense had ever 
entered Vladimir's head; and in a trice 
the cabin-boy and the Count (for such was 
the young Russian’s title) were chatting 
away like old friends. 

Phil told many a stirring tale of hair- 
breadth escapes trom being crushed likea 
nut by the masses of drifting ice on the 
St. Lawrence, and of battles with the 
waves, amid storm and darkness, on the 
iron-bound coast of Maine, with the water 
rushing into the boat faster than they 
could bale it out; and the boy-Count, in 
turn, regaled his new friend with stories of 
marches across the frozen Volga in mid- 
winter—spring floods, sweeping away 
whole villages at once—uncouth merry- 
makings among half-savage Bashkirs and 
Kalmucks—and the great Easter festival, 
when, all through Russia, friends and 
neighbours exchange coloured eggs and 
kiss each other on both checks, the one 
saying Christos voskres (Christ is risen), 
and the other replying Vo istinay voskres 
(He is risen indeed). i 

Phil was greatly shocked to find that 
Vladimir, much as he had travelled, had 
never yet been in America, and was just 
impressing upon him that “a feller who 
hadn't seen the U-nited States hadn't 
seen nothin," when back came the 
Prince, and said to him pleasantly : 

* Well, my boy, will you ship with me 
for this voyage? " 

* Won't I! " cried the Maine boy with 
sparkling eyes; “and look here, Mr. 
Prince p 

“ Call me ‘Captain, ” said the Prince, 
smiling; ‘I know you Western lads are 
not fond of titles.” 

“ That's so," said Phil, with an air of 
marked relief. * Look here, then, Cap n— 
kin ye set me to work at once? for I don't 
feel like eatin’ your bread and doin’ nothin’ 
for it.” 

“ Are you quite strong enough ? ” asked 
Molotin doubtfully. * Hadn't you better 
wait a day or two, till you're all right 
again?” 

“Not much, I reckon," quoth Phil 
stoutly ; “I ain't the sort to go and shirk 
my duty jist for a scratch that wouldn't 
hurt a 'skeeter ! " (mosquito). 

“ Good!” said the Prince, clapping him 
approvingly on the shoulder; and the 
lad was there and then enrolled in the 
crew, who welcomed him among them 
with true Russian heartiness. 

The Prince and his nephew breakfasted 
on deck, for Molotin would not go down, 
and the boy would not leave him ; and 
hardly had they begun, when the boat. 
swain's whistle broke the stillness, his 
hoarse shout echoed along the deck, and 
up went sail after sail, till each of the two 
lmasts was a tower of snow-white canvas, 
which, filling out before the breath of the 
rising wind, made & goodly show in the 
brightening sunshine. 


Thus aided, tne graceful vessel literally 
flew over the waters all that morning ; 
but though the l'rince never ceased to 
sweep the horizon in quest of the tugitive 
steamer with those keen eyes of his (which 
showed no sign of not having been closed 
for more than thirty-six hours), he still 
watched in vain. 

"Phil!" 

“Cap'n?” 

“Would you know that steamer of 
yours, the Thetis, directly you saw 
her ? ” 

“ Guess I would, Cap'n, as far off as I 
could see.” 

“ Keep a sharp look-out for her, then. 
Five roubles (about 15s.) to you, if ycu 
sight her before nightfall.” 

This otfer was not needed to spur our 
hero's zeal to the utmost on behalf of the 
man who had saved his life; but morning 
passed into afternoon, and afternoon 
waned into evening. and still there was 
no sign of the hunted vessel. 

3v this time every soul on board knew 
what that vessel was, and why they were 
chasing her; andone and all were equally 
eager and excited. Molotin was bent 
upon making an end of the last of that 
murderous band that he had spent years 
in hunting down; Vladimir was looking 
forward to the capture of the men who 
had killed his father; Phil was eager to 
"fix" the rutan who had all but killed 
him; and the Prince's crew (who adored 
their leader) cared little who these men 
might be, or what they had done, if thev 
were enemies of “ Stepan Pavlovitch ” * 
‘Stephen son of Paul). 

“ It's lucky," said one old sailor to 
another, "that Stepan Pavlovitch egent 
word so long before to have his yacht 
ready for another vovage by a given day, 
though he little thought what sort of 
voyage it was to be. These rogues have 
only got three hours’ start of us, and we'll 
run 'em down yet!" 

* Ay, that we will! There's not & craft 
in these seas that can touch the Rusalka 
(water nymph) for speed.” 

That evening they crossed the 
Arctic Circle, and Phil Jackson beheld, 
for the first time, the never-to-be-forgotten 
spectacle of the midnight sun shining 
upon the day that has no night. 

And a noble sight it was. Slowly, 
eahnly, grandly, the vast, bright globe 
descended into the gloomy clouds that 
were beginning to hover along the horizon, 
like a great soul borne down by undeserved 
misfortune. In & moment all was leaden 
and dim, the bare, desolate shores and 
sullen waters looking more grim and 
ghastly than ever beneath that cold grey 
shadow of death. Then suddenly the 
glory of a new dayspring broke over sea 
and sky, rending the misty veil and 
scattering it far and wide; and up rose 
the sun again in all his splendour, 
and the gréat resurrection was accom- 
plished. 

The indomitable Prince kept the deck 
that night as he had kept it on the 
previous one; but even to his endurance 
there was a limit, and, having had no 
sleep on the past night, and very little 
on that before it, he felt, as the weary 
hours wore on, that he was beginning to 
give way. The surrounding objects swam 
before his eyes—his head drooped upon his 


3 The usual form of n-]-lresa in Russia is by one’s own 
name, and that of one’s father. 


breast again and again, his eyelids felt 
heavy as lead— and at length, do what he 
would, he sank forward upon the rail 
against which he was leaning, and was 
fast asleep in a moment. 

But even in sleep he was tormented by 
a strange, restless sense of being pressingly 
wanted somewhere, while powerless to 
stir hand or foot. Again and again he 
strove to burst from the spell, and rush to 
the spot where he was so urgently needed ; 
but all in vain. Then came a sudden 
shock, and he found himself broad awake, 
and by his side stood the otlicer of the 
watch, whose light touch on his arm 
had suggested the shock of his dream. 

“I beg your pardon for disturbing you, 
Stepan Pavlovitch," said the other, “ but 
you were pleased to give orders that you 
should be told as soon as we sighted any- 
thing ahead." 

"And have you?” cried the Prince, 
springing up as briskly as if all his past 
futigues were but a dream. 

“There's a steamer four or five miles 
nhead of us, bearing about two points on 
our port bow.” 

“ Who saw her first 2 " 

“The American." 

" Good lad," said Molotin, hurrying 
forward to the forecastle. ‘Signal that 
we wish to ‘speak’ her, and if she tries to 
get away from us instead of answering, 
we shall know that she zs the vessel we're 
looking out for." 

But ere his orders could be obeyed, it 
had already become plain that the stranger 
had sighted them in turn, and that she 
had no wish to be spoken by them ; for, 
though under & heavy press of sail as it 
was, she was seen to hoist a flying-jib and 
stay-sail, while the volumes of thick black 
sinoke that rolled from her funnel showed 
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that she was piling coal into her furnaces 
without stint. 

The yacht signalled, but the stranger 
made no reply, and held on her course 
with visibly increased speed. 

“This must be she," said Molotin. 
* Hug the land—we shall gain some dis- 
tance by that." 

In fact, the light yacht, drawing less 
water than her enemy, could hold a 
straight course close in shore, while the 
steamer, forced to bear away to starboard, 
was losing ground every moment; and 
the Prince, knowing that they were near- 
ing the point where-the White Sea meets 
the Polar Ocean, began to hope that he 
might be able to cut her off from the open 
sea after all, and end her vovage ere it 
had well begun. 

But he soon had something else to think 
of; for now the signs of coming storm, 
which had been multiplying around them 
for some time past, became too terribly 
plain to be ignored any longer. ‘The 
solemn, subdued light of the midnight 
sun, as it hung low over the lifeless sea, 
was growing wan and sickly; the great 
waste of waters looked vaster and drearier 
than ever beneath the deepening gloom ; 
and the rising wind (which was fast swell- 
ing into an absolute gale) moaned omin- 
ously through the cordage overhead. 

Sail after sail was taken in aboard the 
yacht (and on the distant steamer like- 
wise) till both vessels were actually scud- 
ding under bare poles. Nor did this 
come a whit too soon; for scarcely was 
it done when the great cloud-castle above 
seemed to stoop towards the m—a sudden 
rush of blackness blotted out the spectral 
sunlight—there came a hollow moaning 
through the still air, swelling suddenly into 
a deep, hoarse roar—and then a shock 
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like a cannon-ball smote the light vessel, 
and over she went till her lee quarter-rail 
actually dipped into the boiling waters, 
and all around was one whirl of lashing 
spray, while an uproar of howling winds 
and roaring waves, clanking chains-amt 
rattling blocks, hoarse shonuts,' the crash 
and jingle of broken glass, the groaning 
and complaining of the strained timbers, 
all joined in one fearful din. 

The trim little craft righted herself 
instantly, but only to be whirled away 
like a feather by the fury of the storm, 
which now rose toa height. Wave after 
wave came roaring and gnashing as if to 
devour them, and the wind howled and 
shricked, and scemed to tear the very hair 
from their heads. and the whole deck was 
one whirlpool of hissing, seething foam, 
while the sky flamed incessantly with the 
fitful glare of blue lightnings, and the 
distant roll of thunder was as heavy 
aud continuous as the cannonade of a 
battle. 

But, amid the lightnings and whirl- 
winds of heaven, man’s hatred and man’s 
vengeance still asserted themselves in 
reckless defiance. On went the Thetia 
and her murderous crew, firm as ever im 
their deadly purpose; and on went the 
Prince and his men in pursuit, careless of 
their own lives if they could but be sure 
that those whom they were hunting would 
perish along with them. 

Such, in truth, seemed but too likely to 
be the end of this race with death; for 
now the headland of Ponoi (to strike upon 
which was certain destruction) loomed 
out terribly distinct through spray and 
rain, right ahead of them, and the gale 
was forcing them nearer and nearer to it . 
every moment ! 

(To be continued.) 
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A SIDE-EPISODE OF THE PARLIAMENTARIAN 


WOMEN TO THE RESCUE: 


By ALFRED COLBECE, 


WARS. 


Author of “ A Bedawin Captive," “ Wrecked in the Great Russel," etc. 


Memes who had stood by helpless, 

speechless, transfixed with terror, was 
roused by the familiar voice ; her limbs were 
loosened ; her voice came, but only in the 
form of a wild cry,as she sprang forward 
and clasped her husband around the neck. 
Her head sank upon his shoulder, and the 
cry passed into a sob. Instinctively, the men 
drew apart a little. Henri even, the mocking 
couein, whose voice had roused her, stepping 
aside that the two might be comparatively 
alone. Louis was grateful. 

“Come, mon cher—Margaret, mon cher, 
come, you will be needed," he whispered into 
her ear. “If the men are taken, the women 
are free; and we shall depend upon the 
women. Do you hear, Margaret, épouse— do 
you hear? It is no time for grief. The men 
are watching.” That produced some effect. 
The sobbing ceased; so he repeated it: 
“The men are watching. It is no time for 


grief. It is time for action, and the women 
must act. You must act. Do you hear, 
Margaret ? 


“How?” she whispered, in tones as low 
&s his. Her grief was so far conquered that 
she felt the necessity for secrecy, a fact that 
her husband was quick to note, also a certain 


eagerne88 in the question that pleased him 
well. 


CHATTER III. 


“There 1s the beacon on Little Sark— it 
must be lit as an alarm signal to the Guern- 
seymen ; and there are the guns-—they must 
be fired. This wind may carry the sound of 
the guns if they fail to see the flare. Secure 
the bronze cannon of the good “ Queen Eliza- 
beth "— you know where it is—and plant it 
on the farther side of the Coupée. Fire it 
across the Coupée. You, and the other 
women, can well keep Little Sark until the 
Guernseymen come. Do you understand, 
Margaret ? ” 

“ Oui, oui, out,’ answered Margaret 
hastily. “It shall be done, Louis, exactly 
as you say. Now kiss me." 

He turned slightly, so as to get his back to 
the men, and hide his action, as he obeyed 


her. They noticed his bent head, interpreted 


the reason, and, taking it a3 a farewell kiss, 
closed in upon them. 

* Henri, do you know this fellow ? " asked 
the leader. 

“He is my cousin," came the ready re- 
sponse. 

“Your cousin? Very good! Then we can 
leave him in tender hands. Take him on to 
the Seigneurie. and lock him in the tower 
with the rest. "We will proceed with our 
search." : 

Ths five went off through the plantation 


which surrounded the old church, and Henri 
walked away, with Louis and his wife, toward 
the Seigneurie. 

" Where did you land?" asked Louis, 
turning to his cousin. 

“At the Eperquerie. 
were sound asleep.” 

“ Not all of them?” 

“Yes; all. We crept ashore, and there 
they were, the three of them, as comfortably 
asleep upon the turf, with their muskets 
beside them, as if they were in their own 
beds at home. We simply had to drop on 
them, and thrust rags into their mouths, and 
they were all three tied as fast as thieves 
before they were properly awake. Bah! 
How they spluttered and glared! But we 
had them securely enough. Yes! Your 
watch-dogs were sound asleep." 

* Except those at the Havre Gosselin who 
frightened you away," answered Louis 
maliciously. 

" What?" 

“You know what. You were frightened 
away from the Havre Gosselin, and then 
attempted the Eperquerie.”’ 

" We never went near the Havre Gosselin. 
We puiled round to the Eperquerie. You 
are mistaken, Louis. It was the other com- 
pany that landed at the Havre Gosselin.” 


Your watch-dogs 
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«Landed, did you say? Went off, you 
mean, like the curs they were, at the first 
bark of the watch-dogs.” 
“Ts that true?” 
* Ask Margaret.” 
. But Henri did not venture upon that. He 
was afraid to draw upon himself Margaret’s 
ire, of which he had had a taste beforetime, 
when he, as the would-be rival and sup- 
planter of Louis, had sued for her hand. 
He was secretly wishing that Margaret would 
go, while he was also secretly rejoicing in 
the disaster which had befallen both of them, 
and the part which he had taken in bringing 
it about. But Margaret was in no hurry to 
go. She wished to learn all she could, and 
had discovered already that only one 
company had landed of the two which had 
evidently attempted the conquest of the 
island. And she surmised that both 
companies were from Jersey, because Henri 
had gone to Jersey soon after she and Louis 
were married, and the men had said so— 
“ Conquerors from Jersey." So she still 
remained beside her husband, although they 
were now within the grounds of the 
Seigneurie. 
Henri became very grave. If it were true, 
as Louis had said, that the other and larger 
company had not effected a landing, but 
returned to Jersey, then he and his comrades, 
as soon as the Sark men discovered how few 
they were, would be placed in a perilous posi- 
tion. They had confidently reckoned upon 
‘the support of Captain Lane and his men. 
“There are not many of you—eh, 
Henri?" asked Louis seductively, after a 
few moments’ silence. 
* More than enough to keep the Sarkese in 
'Subjection," answered Henri, with assumed 
bravado. 
* Perhaps, said Louis doubtfully, 
desirous to further shake the confidence of 
his cousin; for, with his customary quick 
penetration, he had noticed that it was 
shaken already. "Then, in his next observa- 
tion, with his eyes upon his cousin's face, he 
hazarded a guess. “It would take more 
than thirty to do it." 
* We are more than thirty," retorted 
Henri sharply, while his tell-tale face 
reddened beneath the steady gaze. 
Louis gave his wife a significant look. 
* How about the governor ?" asked Louis 
suddenly, as the walls and windows of the 
Seigneurie came into view. 
“Oh!” laughed Henri, “a pretty governor 
to be sure; not like Monsieur St. Ouen, who, 
‘when he comes, will keep both himself and 
his men wide awake. Why, this governor, 
as you call him, this Parliamentarian, this 
Lntheran, this rebel against the true King 
Chailes— ha! ha! ha!" and he broke off to 
laugh as if it were really too ludicrous a thing 
to tell —'* he was sleeping, peacefully sleep- 
ing, like the sentinels at the Eperquerie, only 
he was in his bed ; and when we broke into 
. the bedroom, he raised himself upon his 
. elbow, and rubbed his eyes, with his night-cap 
all awry and the tassel in his neck, and 
stammered out, ‘ What is the matter?’ Ha! 
ha! ha! He soon found-out what was the 
matter. ‘ You are my prisoner,’ said Captain 
Chamberlain quietly. ‘ Your prisoner!’ he 
thundered ; tben, with one of those big, strong 
English oaths, he jumped clean out of bed 
into the middle of the floor, seized his night- 
cap by the tassel and flung it down violently 
. before him, and swore again. Not at all 
like & Lutheran or a Roundhead, was it? 
Ha! ha! ha! But, you see, mon brave 
cousin, like you, he was taken unawares, 
only, unlike you, he was surprised into words 
that scarcely fit in with his religion—Here we 
are!" 

They had skirted the Seigneurie, and were 
now approaching an old round tower at the 
back. It was lighted by very small lancet 
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windows, guarded at the top by a parapet 
with embrasures for cannon, and pierced at 
the base by a low doorway, surmounted by a 
Norman arch, and closed by a stout oaken 
door studded with heavy nails. A couple of 
men armed, and standing outside the door, 
gleefully shouted their greetings to Henri as 
he came up with his charge, which he, but 
not quite so gleefully, returned. 

“ Madame," said he, for the first time 
addressing Margaret, and bowing to her, with 
a touch of sarcasm both in the tone and the 
bow, * do you desire to be locked up in the 
tower with your husband? If so, I am afraid 
I cannot oblige you. The men only are our 
prisoners." 

“ Merci!” exclaimed Margaret, quite out- 
doing him in mockery, both in the tone she 
used and the curtsey she gave him. “The 
tower is for the men, is it ? And the women 
are free. Merci bien!” And she bestowed 
upon him yet another curtsey. Then she 
turned to her husband, and, with a light in 
her eyes which he mistook not, she said, 
* Au revoir!” 

* Au revoir ! " he replied, and hastily kissed 
her. 

“Tt should be Adieu" interposed Henri; 
but, as if she heard him not, Margaret hurried 
away. 

Louis was locked up, with his hands still 
bound, and found within the tower twenty or 
more of the Sarkese all in the same plight as 
himself. They were nearly all cowed by their 
capture, and disposed to quietly give in and 
recognise, with what grace they could, that the 
island was the King’s. Indeed, it seemed to 
most of them that they could do no other. 
They must accept the inevitable. So far it 
had been a bloodless conquest. The Jersey- 
men were masters. It would certainly mean 
bloodshed if they did not submit, and that, as 
& peaceable people, they were averse to. To 
fight the Jerseymen would be very much like 
fighting their own kin. There was nothing 
for it--so the majority thought—but to 
acknowledge that they had been out-man- 
@uvred, receive their own Seigneur again, 
Monsieur St. Ouen, who was a King’s man, and 
return to their fishing and farms. 

Within the tower a winding wooden stair- 
way ascended to a middle flooring. and thence 
the leaded roof behind theembrasured parapet 
was reached by a crazy ladder. Louis pushed 
his way through the men until he reached the 
opposite wall, and there he turned a little to 
come under the shelter of the stairway. The 
sudden transition from the bright sunlight to 
the dimness of the circular chamber disturbed 
his vision so much that he could not, for the 
noment, make out who the men were. They 
knew him, however, at once, and two or three 
of the bolder spirits immediately gathered 
about him. 

“Is the island taken?” asked William 
Noel, a burly fisherman, whose red face was 
covered with wrinkles, and disfigured by a 
shaggy white-brown beard, and whose grey 
eyes gleamed in the dim light from beneath 
his heavy over-hanging brows as he searched 
the new-comer's face. 

*Nay; I know not. I should think so, 
or it soon will be, by the number of men that 
are thrust in here. How many of you are 
there?” 

‘There are six or seven in the chamber 
above," answered Noel, ‘‘and fourteen or 
fifteen here, as you sce. But, tell me," he 
asked eagerly, ‘‘ how many are the enemy? 
Do you know?” 

"[ can guess," answered Louis bitterly. 
* We ought never to have been overcome by 
a mere handful." 

** A handful!" exclaimed a young farmer 
called Brouard, thrusting his face forward 
into the group. ‘ Why, there are a couple 
of hundred of them in the two companies, I 
should say." 


Margaret. 


* Whotold you there were two companics?” 
askcd Louis. ' 

“I saw one cf them, marchine up from the 
Eperquerie, as I cume cot tc attend to the 


cows; and I heard them talking about the 


other, after they had knocked me down, and 
bound me—the villains! They said the 
other must have landed by that time at the 
Havre Gosselin, and that their work would 
soon be finished. And did not the too Mahys, 
Pierre and Jacques, when they were pushed 
into the tower half-an-hour ago with the 
butt-ends of the sentries’ muskets, confirm .- 
the news, and tell us that the other company 
had landed at the Havre Gosselin—more than 
a hundred of them—and that they had both 
fired at them across the water? Hi, there! 
Pierre—Jacques," said the farmer, turning, 
and calling across the room, “is it not so?" 

In the silence that fell upon the company, 
Louis listened for the answer, but no 
answer came. Then he laughed, loudly, 
contemptuously, and the men faced him with 
surprised and questioning faces. 

“ Did the brave Mahys also tell you that 
after firing their muskets they scurried up 
the cliffa like & pair of frightened leverets, B 
and. never came back to see whether their ~ 
hundred men had landed or no? Bah!) 
They might as well have said a thousand. 
But whether & hundred or & thousand, 
they are half-way back to Jersey by this time; , 
and we have been conquered by a mere hand- : 
ful. We are almost as many here, cooped up Ü 
like chickens in a hatch — yea, and as timid as- 
chickens. Was there no one down at the- 
Havre Gosselin except Pierre and Jacques, 
Mahy? ” i 

* Why, that was your station last nicht, 
Louis !’’: exclaimed Noel, after a moments 
reflection. l 

“It was, until the sunrise," said Louis, 
“and when the light came over the hill the 
Great Russel was clear, and there was no sign 
of a living thing upon the water, north oi 
south. except the gulls.” 

“Then the company did not land?" 
exclaimed Noel again, this time questioningly 

“No; they went off, and we have beer 
mastered by the few men that landed at the 
Eperquerie.”’ | 

At this statement there was a hubbub s 
great that the sentries outside hammered th: 
door and called for silence. Noel and Brouar: 
were for breaking out of the tower at once 
either by wrenching the door from its hing? 
or otherwise battering it down, or else b 
climbing to the leads and descending b 
means of the creepers from the outside ; an 
most of the men were ready to follow the 
lead in what might have proved to be 
desperate enterprise. But Louis succcede: 
after some difficulty, in quieting them, ar 
disposing them to listen to him. as well as* 
lower their angry voices sufficiently to pr 


vent their words being heard outside. E 


pointed out to them that they were bou: 
and unarmed; that their first business w 
to free themselves from their bonds, ar 
then wait patiently, it might be for sor 
hours, but still to wait patiently, and the 
opportunity would come; that they wou 
hear a signal, the firingofacannon, at whi 
they might confidently sally forth, xwhetY 
through the door or over the top it did r 
much matter, for, after the cannon was fir: 
if they were men, and would prove it only 


afew hours, men worthy of the women 


Sark, the island would be their own aga 
He told them of his arrangement w 
The women would set the bea: 
aflame, and plant the cannon on the fart! 
side of the Coupée; they would warn 

Guernseymen and summon them to their 
sistance, and at the same time defend 

narrow causeway which was the only, : 
exceedingly perilous, entry into Little Sa 
and if they would free themselves from t) 


bonds, await the signal, dash out and second 
the efforts of the women, they conld overcome 


te invaders, and either capture them or 


drive them into the sea. 
Those who were in the middle floor had 


crowded into the stairs to listen, and they all - 


agreed to do what Louis had said. 


“Then we had better begin,” said Louis, - 


shen he saw they were all in one mind. 
“William Noel, your teeth are sound and 
strong. See what you can do with these 
cords of mine." 
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Others were quick to take the suggestion, 
&nd soon two or three men were free and 
helped to unfasten the rest. The cords were 
knotted together until they had three coils 
sufficiently long to aid them in their descent 
from the iower. They decided that this 


would be easier and quicker than removing. 


or battering down the door. Half the 
company ascended to the middle floor. 
Then they waited, listening, with only 
occasional whisperings breaking the silence— 
waited for one hour, two, three—until it 


(To be concluded.) 
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seemed to them like so many days, and they 
began to grow impatient; but soon after the 
third hour they heard the boom of the cannon, 
and answered it with a mighty shout. They 
clambered up the stairs, and the ladder, and. 
on tothe roof ; scrambled down their knotted 
ropes with the agility of monkeys, & few, in 
their excitement, falling upon the soft turf, 
and rolling over, only to spring up again, un-. 
hindered by the sentries, for they were gone, 
and run after their companions, cheering as. 
they ran, in the direction of the Coupée. 


SED a aaa ——— ———— ——— 


STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


oop FirooT was 
turning over the 


book one even- 
ing, when 
he chanced 
upon some- 


which rather 
interested 
him. He 
read it 
through twice, 
snd then turned to Aukland, who happened 
to be in the room at the time. 


“Isay, Aukland,” he cried. “You know 
the crocodile ? ” 
"Eh?" said Aukland; “what croco- 


dile? " 
"Any crocodile you like," answered the 


* There's a curious fact here. 


whieh I've never read anywhere before. 


Suppose you found yourself in a crocodile's . 
. some day—I mean in his teeth— . 


that would you do?” 

Aukland thought it over, and came to 
ie conclusion that it was a riddle. 

“I should give it up,” he answered 


y. 
“Well, you needn't do that now," Fifoot. 
"Heres a 


sent on, in some triumph. 
winkle which may save your life. If ever 
‘crocodile catches you, you must take care 
t keep your right hand free. Then you 
mut hit him as hard as you can in the 
Diddle of the eye. He's very tender about 
the eyes, and when you hit him he'll let you 
Patience. Queer, isn't it?” 

The captain closed his book, and placed it 
cpn the shelf. Aukland left him a few 
minutes later, and by that time the matter 
of the crocodile had passed entirely from his 
cond. 


It did not pass so easily from Aukland’s 
mind, however. The idea struck him as a 
eeiliar one, and he turned it over with some 
mteret, When he reached his own study 
te found his chum Redcliffe there, as well 
i; his fag Morris, and he told Redcliffe the 
"ry ag he had received it. Redcliffe liked 
4 also, and in about twenty minutes had 
Passed it on to Santand Rolls. Morris liked 
4 ¢aite as much, and in his turn told it to 
ha.t-a-dozen of his fellow fags. 

At that time Fifoot was preparing for the 
Ledon Matriculation, and was very busy. 
Wherever he went he carried a book with 

-2, and spent no more time than he could 
P*ibly help even at cricket. From seven 
"Cock until nine-thirty each evening he 
* to be found in his study, sometimes 
‘twd back in a chair with his feet upon the 
‘able, and sometimes with a wet towel about 


pages of a new: 


thing. 
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II.— THE CROCODILE’S EYE. 


his head. These and other such signs of 
course indicated that he was not to be 
disturbed, and he had no particular reason 
to complain until the day after he had told 
that .crocodile story to Aukland. On that 
day he had a most curious experience. 

It was just after seven, and he was sitting 
tilted back in his chair, with his feet upon 
the table, when Rolls came in. Rolls was a 
lively fellow of the Upper Fifth, and the 
captain rather liked him. 

“ Busy, eh ? ” he said, taking an easy seat, 
upon the edge of the table. 

“ Rather,” answered the captain. 

Rolls swung his legs about, and glanced in 
turn at Fifoot's face, his hands, his books, 
the floor, and the pictures on the walls. 
Fifoot was beginning to wonder what he had 
come for, when he spoke abruptly : 

“ By the way,” he said, “you know the 
crocodile ? ” 

“Crocodile?” said the captain slowly; 
“ what crocadile?” and he stared at Rolls. 

“ Oh, any ckocodile," said Rolls. “ It’s the 
same with all of them. What would you do, 
now, if one of them happened to catch you ? 
How would you get away from him? ” 

The captain stared harder than ever. 
Rolls went on, with the air of one who can 
give news worth having. 

“ Of course you don’t know. Well, here's 
a wrinkle for you in case it ever happens. 
Get one hand free, and hit the beggar hard, 
right in the middle of the eve. A crocodile 
is very tender. about the eye, and if you do 
that he'll let you go at once. Good dodge, 
isn't it?” 

“ Very good," said the captain. “I won't 
forget it.” 

He bent his head over his books. Rolls, 
after swinging his legs for & few seconds 
longer, went quietly out, and closed the door 
behind him.  Fifoot smiled then, seeing that 
his friend had come in for the simple pur- 
pose of telling him that story. What a 
strange fellow he was! 

The smile had scarcely faded from his 
face when he received another visitor. This 
time it was Sanders the prefect, a sober, 
steady-going classic, who tapped at the door 
and entered. 

* Still at it? " he said, half apologetically. 

“ As usual," answered Fifoot. 

Sanders's quiet eyes roamed to the book- 
shelf. * Any new books lately ? ” he inquired. 

"One, yesterday "; and the captain 
nodded towards the bookshelf in his turn. 

" Any travels in it ?" 

“ Some," answered Fifoot. 
nodded towards the shelf. 

But Sanders did not move to get the 
volume. He dug both his hands into his 
pockets, and commenced in a casual way : 


And again he 


*"Iheard a rather good thing yesterday - 
out of & travel book. You know the croco- 
dile, of course? Well, if ever you happen 
to get caught by one, try to keep your right 
arm free, and hit him hard right in the 
middle of the eye. He's very tender about 
the eye, and he'll let you go at once." 

Sanders was looking out through the 
window as he spoke, and did not know that 
the captain was gazing at him with a strange 
and ominous regard. In fact, Fifoot was 
suspicious; but his friend’s innocence could 
not be doubted. This was no game—it was 
only a marvellous coincidence. He knew it 
directly. 

"I'll be off, now,” said the prefect, in a 
moment. ‘Thought I’d just look you up. 
Stick to it, old man!" And with that he 
took himself off, leaving Fifoot with a poorer 
opinion of him than he had ever had before. 

The captain turned again to his Greek. 
He felt a little bit nervous, and somehow 
that absurd story seemed to mingle with the. 
theme of his translation. But he applied, 


himself to the work with all his might, and 


had just got into the run of it when there 
came a tap-tap-tap at the door. 

“ Come in," growled Fifoot ; and he looked 
up, half savagely. But he felt relieved when 
he saw the face of this new-comer, for it was 
his own fag, Waterton. 

“ What is it? " he inquired, in a very brief 
style. 

Waterton explained. 
here, please, Fifoot ? 
here." 

The captain never refused such a request 
as that. In fact, his study was always at his | 
fag’s service if that youngster felt inclined 
to work, however busy the master himself 
might be. For Fifoot was a model captain. 

“ All right," he said, “come in—guick. 
But you'll have to be very quiet, you 
know." 

Waterton had a couple of books under hig 
arm, so it did not take him long to settle 
down. He brought a chair to the other side 
of the table, where he had & very good view 
of Fifoot's soles, opened his exercises, and 
started. Fifoot turned once more to his 
Greek. 

But in about three minutes things went 
wrong. The captain became aware that the 
fag’s pen had ceased to scratch, and that the 
youngster was staring at him in a curiously 
furtive way. He evidently wanted some- 
thing. 

* What is it?" he asked sharply. 

* Oh, I was just thinking," said Waterton, 
confused. 

“Indeed? That’s new. What were you 
thinking about ? ” . 

"About my uncle. He's abroad, you know, 


* May I do my work 
It's always so quiet 
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and he’s had a splendid adventure. Oh, it's 
prime! I only heard of it this morning.” 

Fifoot began to feel interested. The boy's 
face was glowing with eagerness to tell his 
story, and it would be just as well to let 
him tell it. He half closed his book to 
listen. 

“It’s this way," began Waterton. “My 
uncle was walking along one day by the side 
of ariver, when all of a sudden something 
sprang at him, and caught him by the leg. 
What do you think it was? ” 

“ Snake ? ” asked the captain. 

“Snake? No, worse than that. 
great crocodile!” 

“A what?” 

* A crocodile. He was down in a second, 
and in another second he would have been 
crushed to bits. He saw the great horrible 
white teeth crashing into his bones, and the 
blood spurting out — but then he remembered 
something. His arms were free, and like a 
flash he closed the right fist, and hit the 
crocodile an awful bang, fairly in the middle 
of the righteye. "The crocodile is very tender 
about the eyes, and that bang was enough. 
He opened his great mouth, and roared with 
pain—and in a jiffey my uncle was clear 
away. That was the very narrowest escape 
he ever had. Wasn't it lucky he knew the 
wrinkle?” ; 

Fifoot had been too much amaze] to break 
into this story before it was finished. He 
was absolutely knocked over, and could only 
listen with open mouth. When it was done 
he drew a book towards him from the 
table. 

* Clear 
Ananias ! " 

Waterton looked into his master's face. 
One look was enough, and he began to collect 
his working utensils. With these under his 
arm he edged to the door in a peculiarly 
watchful manner, opened it, and vanished 
like a shadow. 

Fifcot looked into a corner of the room as 
though he expected to see a crocodile there. 
“The little crammer," he said to himself. 
“I ought to have given him a downright 
thrashing!” And with that sorrowful 
regret he sighed, re-opened his book, and 
began his work all over again. 

Ten minutes afterwards Mr. Herne came 
in. He was one of the younger masters, and 
he entered with a smile, as one who is sure 
of his welcome. He was very friendly with 
the captain. 

* Ha, Fifoot," he said. “That’s the way 
to do it! I suppose you're getting along 
splendidly ? ” 

" Yes, sir; thank you," answered tho 
captain. 

“There's nothing like it," declared Mr. 
Herne, standing on the tiny hearth with his 
hands behind his back. *'But dear me— dear 
me! You look quite pale. Don't you feel 
well?” 

*I..I—IDI'm not feeling quite well,” an- 
swered Fifoot. “A little bit tired, I think, 
gir." 

Mr. Herne was greatly alarmed. 


It was a 


out!” he said. “You — you 


“ You 


— eee 


nict's first impulse was to flee; but a 
glance round the dormitory and at the 
crowd of boys on the drive outside showed 
that his retreat was cut off in all directions. 
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must be more moderate," he said. *' This is 
overdoing it. You must take a rest to- 
morrow.” 

“I think I wili, sir,” the captain answered. 
* It isn't the work, though. One or two 
eo have been bothering me—that’s 
all." 

Mr. Herne knew that the captain's office 
sometimes brought ditlhieulty and distress 
upon him who held it. “Ah,” he said, “I 
see. Well, be sure to go out to-morrow after- 
noon, for a long country walk. Leave your 
Greek behind, and take something light if you 
must read —you understand ? ” 

Fifoot nodded. The master, looking at him 
benevolently, went on: 

* By the way, I heard a rather interesting 
bit to-day. You know the crocodile ——"' 

Fifoot's pen dropped to the floor. When 
he had picked it up Mr. Herne continued 
his story. It was the same story ! 

“Well, it seems that there is only one way 
of getting out of this horrible creature's 
clutches when onee you have fallen into 
them; but what would you do, Fifoot, if 
such a thing happened to you? Try to think, 
now." 

* What would I do, sir?” echoed Fifoot ; 
and he looked at Mr. Herne, straight and 
squarely: “ I would do my best to keep my 
right hand free, and I would hit that crocodile 
with a! my might, in the middle of the 
eye. The crocodile is very tender about the 
eye " 

“Dear me!” interrupted Mr. 
" dear me, Fifoot! You have 
before ? " 

“Yes, sir," answered the captain; “I 
have heard it more than once." 

" Hem ! " the master said. “ Very curious 
bit, isn't it? But I must go now. Don't 
forget your holiday, my dear fellow— don't 
forget. Good-night ! " 

* (rood-night, sir," said the captain; “I 
won't forget." And in another moment he 
was alone. 

There was no more work for him that 
evening, and he threw. all his books together 
in a heap. But he had not had time to 
decide upon his further movements before a 
brisk step sounded in the corridor, and his 
door again flew open. 

He turned, with startling abruptness, to 
face Smith Primus, another of the Fifth, a 
rather heavy fellow with & shocking stam- 
mer. Smith had his mouth open to speak, 
but the captain’s question struck him too 
suddenly : 

“What do you want?” 

Smith gasped. * I.I w-w-wanted to s.see 
y-you,” he said at length, after great exertion. 
“'Th-that’s all." 

+ Well ?"' said the captain. 

" B-b-b-busy 2?" usked Smith, trying to 
look as if he had strolled in by chance. 

The cap'ain placed his books in order 
with nervous fingers. Smith watched him 
for a second or two without speaking. Then 
he began — 

* Here's a q-q-queer b-b-bit f-for you. You 
n-n-n-know the c-c-crocodile— —" 

(To be continued.) 


Herne ; 
heard it 


“Which crocodite?’’ asked Fifoot, very 
quietly; * the one with tbe tender eye? " 

Smith. gasped again. He saw that the 
eye with wiich the captain regarded him 
was not a tender one, and took instant 
nlarm. 

“W-w-what’s the m-matter?" 
out, as he backed to the door. 

“If you don't go, Smith," said Fifoo!:, 
"I'll hit you hard, right in the middle of 
thes” 

But Smith went, without waiting for the 
end. He was utterly astounded, and could 
not get out another single word for the whoie 
of the evening. Ever afterwards he had 
strong suspicions as to the captain's sanity. 

Left alone once more, Fifoot spent about 
five minutes in deep thought. The incidents 
of the evening had quite upset liim, but when 
he had considered them he began to see light. 
He went to the bookshelf, took down that 
volume of travels, and read once again that 
often-told story. 

Yes, it wa» clear enough. It was one of 
those curious passages which are read to be 
remembered, and to be repeated to others. 
He had been struck by it himself, and. had 
felt obliged to tell it to Aukland. From him 
it had gone swiftly, until altnust everyone in 
the school had heard it. The series of visits 
he had received to-night had been natural 
enough, after all. Those fellows had heard 
the story, and had yearned to tell it. They 
had supposed that Fifoot, busy with his 
work. had not heard it. and had therefore 
dropped in to deliver their tale. Mr. Herne 
had obtained it somehow, and he, too, had 
fallen a victim. 

Fifoot drew his handkerchief across his 
forehead, and then gave a queer laugh. 

“Upon my word," he said, "this is 
about the strangest thing I've ever heard 
of!" 

He replaced the book, feeling much 
relieved. It was now dusk, and he had no 
inclination for more work, so he went to the 
window, threw it open and leaned out to 
refresh himself with tbe cool air of the sum- 
mer night. - 

His window was over the quadrangle, and 
in & few moments he heard footsteps 
approach. Two boys came slowly down 
from the school doors, each with a book in 
his hand. They were two day-boys — Hurst 
and Duftield—and they had been up for pre- 
paration. 

The captain watched their coming, and 
saw that they were deep in conversation. As 
they passed close below him he heard 
Duttield’s voice, clear, loud, and thrilling 
with deep emotion : 

“Then Waterton’s uncle up with his 
fist and hit the thing an awful blow right in 
the middle of the eye. The crocodile is very 
tender about the eye, and —-”’ 

The captain’s window was closed with a 
crash. He sat down in his chair and gave a 
deep groan. 

" Well," he said to himself, “Til never 
tell anybody anything again as long as I 
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live— never ! 


he burst 


THE THREE DAYS' WAR: 
STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL’S. 


By Lucian SORREL. 
(With Illustrations by DAVID E. WILson.) 


CHAPTER III. 


So, as gracefully as possible, but mentally 
wishing both his aunt and his aunt’s nephewas 
dead as the dead languages—and a good deal 
deader—for Latin and Greek still havea kick 


left in them, despite the number of times 
they have been murdered by schoolboys—he 
went down to meet his fate. 

There was a perfect tumult of excitement 


and amusement as he stepped out on to the 
drive. Grant’s voice was the first that made 
itself distinctly audible above the din. 

“ Allow me to introduce you, Mr. Harry 
Price —Mr.— Mr.— Marriott," he said, getting 
the final name from the label on the bag. 
* How are you, Harry, dear?" said the new- 
comer to the astonished and unhappy 
monitor. “I’m your aunt's nephew, you 
know; and I've come by an earlier train." 


“ Promptly kissed him." 


Price bent forwara reluctantly to grasp the 
offered hand, when Marriott promptly kissed 
him, amid roars of laughter from the boys. 

Harry blushed scarlet, and raised his hand 
as if to strike the new-comer; but evidently 
some feeling of fair play, or fear of offending 
his all-powerful aunt, restrained him, and he 
resigned himself to his fate. 

“ Pa sends his very kind regards, and Auntie 
wished me to give you this book with her 
love. She thought you would like it better 
than goodies." He dived through two or 
three parcels for the valuable volume, and 
at the same time dropped his carpet bag, 
the contents of which—clothing of all de- 
scriptions and of most marvellous make— 
were scattered over the drive. People who 
say that schoolboys do not study appearance 
know very little about public-school life. 
Many a boy thinks as much of the gloss of 
his collar, the set of his hat, and the cut of 
his Eton jacket, as a girl does of her dress ; 
and Harry, who had usually prided himself 
upon good form, looked at the collection of 
clothing which his aunt’s nephew had 
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“ As particular as a girl.” 


brought to St. Seiriol’s with somewhat 
comical alarm. 

“Here it is," said Marriott suddenly, 
diving into the heap of scattered treasures 
and bringing out a little green-backec volume, 
to the covers of which a quantity of tooth- 
powder was glued by means of some con- 
coction of pomatum. He handed it to Price, 
who barely glanced at the cover, and then 
cast the book from him in anger. Some- 
body ran to fetch it, and read out, amid roars 
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of laughter—‘‘ Tommy's Mission, or the 
Crossing-Sweeper of Seven Dials: a Book for 
the Young." 

An old lady had already presented a copy 
of this valuable work to the school library ; 
though its pages, like those of many other 
works which good people consider “so very 
suitable for boys," and hand over accordingly 
to any school in which they happen to be 
interested, were in a beautiful state of preser- 
vation, showing in an eminent degree the 
cleanliness of the generations of boys who 
might be supposed to have thumbed it. 

* Oh, Harry," said the horrified Marriott, 
looking reproachfully at Price, “ and Auntie 
thought you would be so pleased with her 
present—she said it was such an elevating 
and diverting book." 

* [ wish some one would elevate and divert 
her," muttered Harry beneath his breath. 

" You don't seem very glad to see me, 
Harry," said the youth, who did not appear 
to notice the last remark, “ and I think these 
boys are very rude to laugh at everything I 
say. Pa said I was to speak to Dr. Harden 
if I wasn't treated like a perfect gentleman ; 
and I'm to write to Auntie every | week to tell 
her how I am getting on." "e? 

Price groaned with disgust and dismay, as 
his charge thus candidly announced his in- 
tention of “ sneaking " whenever he had the 
chance, while some of the other boys, who 
hardly considered his tell-tale propensities so 


Tommy's Mission. 


amusing as his appearance, began to treat him 
rather roughly. 

“ Oh, stow that, you fellows,” said Price 
stoutly. “ You'd better cme with me to the 
wardrobe room, Marriott." 

* Please don't call me Marriott," said the 
boy, with a most engaging smile ; “ I'm always 
called Stevie at home." 

Oh, very well, Stevie "—in a tone of most 
withering contempt —* when's your luggage 
going to be here? ” 

* What luggage?" asked Stevie, in surprise. 
“I’ve got all my things in the bag and 
parcels." 

* Oh, very well; then you can leave them 
with the wardrobe woman. You'd better see 
the Doctor later on." 

* What Doctor ? I'm very well, thank you," 
Marriott was just commencing to explain, 
when Price hurried him away. They were 
followed by a crowd of boys who suddenly 
found occasion to visit the wardrobe room 
for handkerchiefs, chilblain mixture, and 
other quite unnecessary articles, during the 
next quarter of an hour. 

But as far as Price was concerned all 
amusement was over for the time. As soon 
as he had placed his undesirable Indian 
cousin in the care of Mrs. Summers, he seized 
his flannels from the locker, tore upstairs to 
the dormitory. and in & few minutes had 
stripped off his Etons and donned the whites ; 
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and, consoling himself with the thought that 
at any rate he would be able to play against 
Clayton, he made his way down to the field. 

From acricket point of view the day was 
absolutely perfect. Blue sky, not too much 
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“ He tore upstairs.” 


wind, and just enough sun to make the field 
cheerful without scorching it—these were the 
ideal conditions under which the match with 
Clayton was to be played. As Price made his 
appearance in flannels on the field, those of 
the eleven who had not witnessed the inter- 


The Clayton Team. 


view with Stephen cheered him vigorously, too 
pleased to probe very deeply into the reasons 
for his presence. Price was there, Price was 
in flannels—ergo, Price was going to play; 
and that was quite sufficient reason for the 
roar of triumph that went up. 

The Clayton team, hearing it, firstly 
trembled, then concluded that it was in their 
honour, and raised both their hats and their 
voices as-the brake containing them pulled 
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up at the end of the drive. Price heard it, 
saw that it was for him, and in a moment 


forgot Stephen, and gave himself up un- 


reservedly to the pleasure of the hour. No 
picture was so beautiful to him as that of the 
field, level and green as a billiard-table, with 
the players like so many white billiard-balls 
dotted here and there on its surface ; no per- 
fume so delicious as the scent of the soft, 
well-shaven grass. 

“ Why, I heerd as how you wasn't going to 
play,sir," said Old Goddard, the school * pro," 
as he rubbed bis hands together with delight 
at the advent of Price. Sam was getting 
almost too old for work: his head had grown 
bald, his beard had thinned down to two or 
three long white hairs ; his legs were bent and 
thin; and his voice, once thunderous and 
Jove-like, had called miscreants over the caals 
for so long that it was becoming tremulous 
and feeble. For some of the new boys Sam 
Goddard was not nearly up-to-date enough 
in cricket matters; and yet there was never 
a more popular man in the field, nor one who 
had the interests of St. Seiriol’s more at heart, 
than this "pro" who had grown old in the 
school's service. 

* Well, I’ve come, you see," was Price's 
reply. “Rather rough on Partridge, though ; 
was going to play instead of me, wasn't 

e ? ?3 

“ Oh, he's no good. I believe he's gone 

down town to sulk and drink ginger- 
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Old Goddard. 


beer, because he heard you were going to play 
after all," said Cook, who was standing near. 
* That fellow's always down town eating and 
drinking; he'll positively ruin his constitu- 
tion.” 

Price thanked his lucky stars that he was 
not down town himself at that moment— 
though he steadily refused to think of the 
new arrival. The idea of taking charge of a 
new boy, and becoming for a time a kind of 
pocket-edition of mother and father to him, 
had caused him some annoyance when he 
opened his aunt's letter; but he had 
expected nothing so bad as this. He saw at 
once that Marriott must have been brought 
up in India among coddling parents, away 
from all companions of his own age, and prob- 
ably under the charge of a native ayah, who 
could be expected to know nothing of school. 
boy honour; and he saw also that his 
initiation into public-school customs and 
ideas would be a long and tedious process. 

But the rule of a celebrated society man, 
never to look farther forward than to dinner- 
time, finds favour with most schoolboys ; and 
in a few minutes Price had forgotten every- 
thing save the match in which he was 
playing. After the preliminary waiting, 
during which the ball was passed from hand 
to hand, and thrown high into the blue sky, the 
two captains tossed, and the School, winning, 
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decided to take first innings. A few minutes 
later a match that will be long remembered 
by those who witnessed it was in full swing. 

Young, the captain, and Cook were the 
first men in; and they soon began to make 
things look lively for the Clayton eleven. ‘The 
ball flew here, and glided surreptitiously 
there, until thirty runs were telegraphed. 
Then Young was bowled, and he retired to 
the pavilion, shouting out as he approached 
it, amid the cheers of the boys, for Barry to 
come and take his place. 

“ Barry! Barry!” shouted the swarm of 
“ Saints"; " Hurry up, Barry," yelled the 
deep-voiced captain; but without response. 

"Where can the fellow have got to?” 
asked Young in disgust. ‘ You had better 
go in, Ellathorpe; we can't keep the field 
waiting. Some of you kids, run and find 
Barry — do you hear? " 

Half a dozen youngsters clattered up to 
the school buildings immediately, and cries 
for the missing player soon resounded from 
every quarter. But from cellar to flagstatf, 
from dormitory to study, the place was ran- 
sacked without avail. 

As he made his way to the wicket, Ella- 
thorpe contrived to get a word with Cook; 
who, if you recollect, was also one of the 
group of boys who had discussed Price's 
Aunt’s nephew before morning school. 

'** What on earth has become of Barry?” 
Ellathorpe asked. “He said he would be 
down at the field five minutes nfter Price, 
and he hasn't turned up yet. Do you think 
we'd better say anything about it to 
Young?" 

‘Rather not," answered Cook ; “he's ina 
big enough rage already. Besides, it wouldn't 
do any good if we did. Directly I get out 
I'll go and seeif I can't find what's become 
of him." 

Cook didn't have to wait very long, for the 
thought of the missing man seemed somehow 
to affect his play, and two or three balls 
later he was caught out. As soon as he 
could manage it, without attracting too much 
notice, he slipped away from the pavilion to- 
wards the school, and rushing breathlessly 
up the leaded stairs, burstinto'* A" dormitory, 
in which Barry slept. 

The room was quite deserted, though each 
bed was covered with cast-off garments 
which had been discarded for flannels that 
afternoon, when the lively preparations for 
the match were going on. On one bed, how- 
ever, there was a bundle of neatly folded 
flannels that told its own story. Barry had 
not even changed ! 

Cook made a grand tour of all the rooms, 
studies, and dormitories, before returning to 
the field; but he found no other trace of the 
truant. He found Young storming with rage 
on his return to the pavilion. 
had gone down lately like nine-pins — eighty- 
nine runs only had been registered, and 
their last man, Barry, was missing. 

‘What a nuisance it is that the fellow 
can't be on hand when he's wanted ! " Young 
growled savagely. “If we lose the match he 
ought to be jolly well kicked. Where on earth 
can he have got to?” 

“ We've looked all over the place, and we 
can't find him anywhere," said Cook and two 
or three other fellows. “ His flannels are on 
the bed, so he can't even have changed. 


The wickets. 


Barry isn't the chap to shirk the match if he 
could possibly help it." 

“ He ought to manage to help it, then. And 
you fellows might have looked after him, 
instead of gaping about like idiots. You ex- 
pect me to sce toeverything. Isuppose we must 
play Partiidge after all, but he’s not half so 
good a man. 

“Nobody don't seem to know where Mr. 
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**Sulking and eating bad confectionery.” 


Partridge is, neither, sir," put in Sam Goddard 
timidly. 

“What? You don’t mean to tell me he's 
shirking too?” 

** Well, you see, sir, he didn’t expect to play 
when Mr. Price come down.” 

Young's righteous anger was terrible to 
witness; and when some one told him that 
Partridge had gone down town to sulk and eat 
bad confectionery because he couldn't play, 
it absolutely knew no bounds. He was just 
decluiming against the degenerate race of 
“Saints " who could absent themselves from 
the historic Clayton match, when a ball that 
had been thrown dangerously near him by 
some sportive member of the eleven made 
him duck his head. The next moment he 
had chucked the offending missile right away 
to the edve of the field, where it rolled at the 
feet of a boy in silk hat and Etons, who was 
just coming up the drive. 

“Thank vou for that ball,” the captain 
shouted, repenting his hasty action in a 
moment. ‘The youngster flung his hat onthe 
turf, and threw the ball towards the pavilion. 

“My word! that's a good throw—ninety 
yards if it's an inch. Who isthe boy? I say, 
you, come here ! ” 

The boy redonned his head.gear and ap- 
proached quickly. 

“What eleven are you in?” asked the 
captain. That is a much more important 
question in a large school than the mere name 
of a boy. 

"I'm not in any yet. 
come." e 

“ You've played cricket before, though ? ” 

“Yes; I used to play over in Malta when 
my pater was quartered there. Only scratch 
elevens with the subalterns, you know.” 

* Oh, did you? What's your name??? 


Ive only just 


" Marriott," was the reply. 
(To be contínued.) 
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P SHOWS: HOW TO MAKE AND WORK THEM. 


Author of '* Masks and Faces," “ Artificia’ Fireworks," “ The Boy's Own Diorama,” ete. etc. 


ps following peep shows, if carefully and 

neatly made—and they are well within 
the capacity of any handy boy—will form 
permanent and most interesting recreations, 
| to say nothing of the pleasure to be obtained 
in their construction. 

As to the dimensions of any particular 
show, you may consult your own fancy, as 
they may be about the size of an ordinary 
cigar-box, or large enough to cover a dining- 
room table. The only thing to adhere pretty 
closely to is the shape of each show. | 

The general colour and decoration of the 
exterior of each show may be according to 
your own taste. They may be furnished by 
using coloured papers fixed on with stiff 
paste or thin glue, or can be painted in oil 
colours or distemper. 

Fig. 1 is the genuine old-fashioned peep 
show, now pretty nigh obsolete, which used 
to be carried about upon the back of the old 
showman from place to place, and when in 
service was stood on a pair of trestles, which 
the old boy .when travelling would carry 
upon his arm. Of course, you may select 
any subject that suits your fancy best, but 
the one here suggested is effective. 


Fic. 1. 


The picture outside is permanently fixed 
there with the title. Below is shown two 
holes which would allow two persons to view 
the scenes at the same time. It is obvious 
that you can have any number of holes, 
from, say, one to six, according to the size of 
your fit-up. These holes should be of such 
a size as to allow both eyes of the spectator 
being used at the same time. Inside the 
box, and at the back of the holes, should be 
fixed a piece of clear glass a little larger 
than the aperture, and held in its place by 
glueing a narrow strip of linen round the 
edge. The small door at the side is for the 
convenience of arranging your lights, which 
must be inside and close up to the front, so 
as not to be seen by the person looking 
through the apertures. 

The whole of the back of the show should 
be made to open as a door, so that you may 
readily get to any of the scenes that may 
have gone wrong. | 

Fig. 2 shows one of the scenes. This would 
be best made from stout cardboard. At the top 
and in the centre is fixed with glue & piece 
of thin string or stout carpet thread. The 
right and left hand corners at the top of the 
scene are rounded off to prevent its catching 
when pulled -up. The string is passed 


through the ring of a screw eye, which is 
fixed into the top of the centre of the show. 
The string then passes through a hole in the 
side of the show and at the top, then a small 
ring is tied on to it as shown in fig. 1. 
When the scene is on view or resting on the 
bottom of the show, the ring will be at the 


top. Pulling this ring down raises the 
scene, taking it from the sight of the specta- 
tor and exposing the next scene to view. 
When the ring is pulled down it is held in 
its place by passing it over a small nail fixed 
into the middle of the box. Refer to fig. 1, 
and you will there see that three views have 


been used out of thirteen, leaving ten more 
rings to be pulled down. 

Each scene should be kept in its place, 
and guided when drawn up, by placing it 
between narrow lengths of wood, running 
from the bottom to the top of the box, 
upright, and at each side glued and nailed 
into its place. Blind laths, which are 
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about one inch wide, answer the purpose 
of these grooves very well. 

Fig. 3 is a frame with curtains to be fixed 
in the lower part of the show, and just in 
front of the pictures, its purpose being to 
hide the edges of the scenes and the wooden 
grooves in which they run. | 

Fig. 4 is a wooden tray with tin reflector 


fixed to the back. The tin should be bent over 
at the top at an angle to prevent too much 
heat ascending to the top of the box or 
show. The number of candles to be cm- 


Fic. 5, 


ployed depends, of course, on the size of the 
show and the amount of illumination re- 
quired. 

The Magic Maze (fig. 5).—The Magic 
Maze will prove a most diverting and 
puzzling show if carefully made. On the 
spectator looking through the circular hole 


Fig. 6. 


he will be astounded at beholding a very 
large hall of vast extent, and what appears 
as thousands of figures hopping and dancing 
about. This illusion is arrived at by the 
aid of three mirrors, all being exactly the 
same width; so that when placed together 
they will form a triangle. (See the ground 


plan in fig. 6.) Here are shown the three 
pieces of looking glass fixed together as a 
triangle in the case of the show. a is a 
column of cardboard, painted, with a vase of 
flowers on the top. (See fig. 7.) The object 
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of this is to prevent the audience from seeing 
the two pieces of glass joining, also to stop 
out the reflection of the perscn’s eyes, which 
may be placed at the hole. mis the hole for 
the spectator to look through ; a piece of the 
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Fia. 3. 


silver on the glass is to be scraped away, 
where the hole comes, so that there is no 
obstruction to the view within. The mirrors 
should be firmly fixed in the box, the latter 
being quite open at the top, from which the 


Fis. 9. 


interior can be illuminated. The height or 
top of the mirrors should be a little taller 
than half the height of the box, or just about 
under the word maze (fig. 5), the part of 


Fic. 10. 


hand of the showman, who manipulates a 
doll into grotesque actions, when an effect 
similar to fig. 7 will be the result. 

Fig. 8 is obviously the clown; you may 
dress your figure in any character you may 
desire. To proceed, purchase or make a 
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doll, disjoint it, then fix the limbs on to the 
body loosely, by the aid of pieces of tape, 
sewn or glued, with a thread running from 
each wrist to a ring, and the centre line 


Fic. 11. 


being a piece of thin elastic. When this 
figure is skilfully jumped up and down and 
about it will cut very funny capers. 

Fig. 9, the Elfin’s Cave, can be made a 
really very pretty 
and artistic show. 
The case is quite 
open at the top. The 
raised front is to 
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from the audience. 
A piece of glass is to 
be fixed behind the 
hole. 

Makea light frame- 
work as fig. 10; then 
on the sides, top, 
and bottom fix jagged 
and pointed shaped 
pieces of wood. Do 
not use any glue to 
fix the framework 
together, use only 
thin brass brads or 
nails. When the 
wood work is finished, 
cover the  jagged 
pieces with canton 
flannel, nap side out, 
in an artistic and 
natural manner, using your brass brads for 
the purpose. Then, in some convenient 
vessel, make a solution of alum and water. 
To a gallon of hot water add one poun of 
alum, which must be thoroughly dissolved 
in the water. Into this place your 
cave (fig. 10), letting it remain in the 
liquid until cold. When taken out, 
the flannel should be covered in 
crystals. Allow it to get thoroughly 
dry, then place it in your show, which 
should be wider than your cave, as 
illustrated by the dotted lines in fig. 9. 
This allows candles with reflectors to 
be placed on each side, lighting up 
your cave effectively, which will have 
a very pretty effect. 

Now bend some pieces of wire into 
the shape of fig. 11, over which you 
glue pieces of coloured gelatine—the 
kind that is found on bon-bons. Insert 
this wire into the show, holding it in 
front of the candles, when some very 
pretty effects will beobtained. As you 
will change from blue to yellow, then 
to green, red, etc., the interior of the 
show should be painted white. 

The Optical Panorama (fig. 12) is viewed 
through an aperture at the top of the show, 
the hole to be in the centre of the small 
box. A slit at either side of the case at the 
bottom allows a series of pictures to be drawn 


through, which views or pictures should be 
attached to each other in panorama fashion. 
The whole of the back should be open to 
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allow the inside to be iiluminated by candles 
or daylight. 

Fig. 13 is a side view. 
the eyes of the spectator. 
angle of about 45°, which will reflect all objects 
beneath, in an upright position, so that when 
pictures are passed through the slots, p, a 


A is the hole for 
B & mirror at an 


Fic. 13, 


parorama will be passing before the person 
who is looking through 4. c is a frame for 
thepictures. Fig. 3 would serve the purpose. 
This frame may rest on ledges of wood glued 
to the inside of the case. The distance of 
the mirror from the pictures can easily be 
determined before you make your show. 


Fig. 14. 


Thus, place a picture flat on the table 
upside down, then the silvered glass you in- 
tend to use above it at the right angle until 
you see the whole of the picture in it. Now 
measure the distance from the bottom side uf 
the mirror to the picture. 

Fig. 14 is the Enchanted Palace. Thetop 


of this case is made to lift up, the hinges 
being in the front over the lettering. This 
top or lic should be a frame of wood, in which 
is fixed a piece of frosted glass, or tissue 
paper, to allow the light, if daytime, to illu- 
minate the interior, or so that the top can be 
lifted up. and artificial light used. A piece 
of glass should be fixed behind the circular 
hole, and the whole of the interior be painted 
adead black. At the opposite end to the eye- 
piece must be fixed a mirror the same size 


as the end of the show, except as regards the 
height, which should be about an eighth of 
an inch shorter than the case, to allow the 
threads, a, B, c, to pass over it, and then 
through holes in the back of the show. 

Fig. 15 gives the palace when fitted up in 
the show. The effect should be that when a 
person looks into the interior he sees nothing 
but an empty room painted black; when, 
presto, the interior of a palace suddenly 
appears, much to his astonishment, and as 
suddenly disappears. 


THE 


C= after experimenting for ages with 

every shape and form, fringed and un- 
fringed, and trying a regular round of dragons 
—blue, green, and yellow—has at last drifted 
into simplicity, and is now flying the very 
effective red flag with the yellow ball, sug- 
gested, it is said, by Sir Robert Hart, who has 
done so many other things for China’s im- 
provement. Colombia, when it was New 
Granada, had a vertical tricolour—yellow, 
blue, and red— much more effective than the 
present lop-sided arrangement, and not at all 
unlikely to outlive it. Some of the people who 
have been out to look at wha: there is of the 
Panama Canal say that one flag is as common 
asthe other, but which is the right one nobody 
knows, as even the fleet, which consists of 
three gunboats and a cruiser, seem to fly one 
pattern, while the other isat the wash. The 
flag of the Congo State, the golden star on 
the dark blue field, is that originally designed 
for it and adopted twenty-one years ago. It 
has never varied, and is a curiosity among 
flags in the same way as is the Danish flag, 
which is over seven hundred years old, aud 
has had no change in it since Waldemar 
thought he saw it in the sky in the year 
1219. 

_ France has the tricolour which has given 
rise to 80 many stories of the imagination. 
Its origin was very simple. When the Dutch 
provinces revolted from Spain they formed 
a republic which soon came under the 
influence of the Princes of Orange, and the 
new State adopted as its flag the three 


'- the first column. 
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Cut out of cardboard is a throne, which 
should be painted in rich and bright colours ; 
cut it in half where shown by the dotted 
lines E, then join it neatly together again by 
glueing a thin and narrow piece of linen 
across the front of it to form a hinge. Paint 
on this so as to disguise it and make it 
match the rest. Then glue the upper half 
on to, and in the centre of, the mirror, leaving 
the lower half free. To the bottom of this 
is fixed a fine black thread, c, which passes 
through a small hole to the outside of the 
case ; finish by tying a ring or button on to 
it. The back of the throne that is un- 
attached to the mirror should be painted 
black. 

The columns or side-wings at either side 
are attached firmly to the sides of the case 
by two black tape hinges as r, which allow 
the column to move either way. A piece of 
thin elastic, r, is now used, one end of 
which is glued to the case, the other end to 
A black thread is then 
run through all the columns at x, and passed 
to the outside. The back of every column 
must be painted black. The elastic should 
now pull all the columns flat against the 
side of the show, if each column has been 
fixed to the thread by a touch of glue as 
those on the side at o. 

Now divide the scene which is in front of 
the case into five pieces as H; each piece 
should be attached with glue to the case 
with two tape hinges as shown, the opposite 
corners having a thread running through and 
fixed with & touch of glue. The back of this 
scene must be painted black. Two holes will 
be required to be cut in this scene, so that 
the spectator may look through the aperture 


(THE END.) 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


PART III. 


horizontal stripes—orange, white, and blue, 
which were the Orange colours. The orange 
was soon replaced by red, and the result was 
the Dutch tricolour, which is still the national 
flag of Holland, and which is the flag under 
which Van Tromp and De Ruyter fought, as 
can be seen in every picture of ihe naval 
battles of Charles the Second's days. When 
the French formed a republic they simply 
took the flag of the greatest European 
republic that had preceded them, and turned 
it half way round. But to begin with, they 
turned it from right to left, and confirmed 
this arrangement by the official decree in 
1790, which ordered the flag to be always 
flown with the red next the mast, so that 
the French flag was then red, white, and 
blue. This was the national flag of France 
until 1794, when & new decree was issued, 
cancelling the former one, and turning the 
flag the other way round, so that the blue 
should be nearest the mast, thus giving us 
the tricolour as we know it to-day. 

The black cross on the German naval 
ensign is that of the Teutonic knights ; the 
merchant ensign is simply & combination of 
the black and white flag of Prussia, and the 
white and red flag of the Hanse Towns, & 
singularly happy arrangement, in which 
honour is given, on the one hand, to the 
predominant State of the German group, and 
on the other to the old commercial cities to 
which Germany owes its present maritime 
importance. The Greek flag is almost 
obvious in its origin. When Greece was a 

(To be continued.) 
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of the show without interruption. A thread 
is now fixed to the top piece in the centre 
and carried through a small screw eye above 
the scene, and then outside at p. 

Fig. 16 is a top piece. At each endisa 
tape hinge as at 4, these tapes to be fixed to 
the mirror at x, a thread at st passing out- 
side at c. 

The back of this curtain is to be painted 
black. The throne string is drawn up 
tight, the column strings are let loose. 
The back ground m has its string loose, 
and the top curtain piece is loose, so that 


Fia. 16. 


everything appears flat and biack. Now 
let the string c loose, when the throne will 
suddenly appear; puil strings a and n also 
for the background and columns, and then 
M. The palace is now complete, and to 
make it disappear you have only to reverse 
the strings. All the strings should be 
worked, as nearly as possible, at the same 
time. 

All the above shows are best made from 
wood, as it renders them strong and fign, 
thereby keeping the inside mechanism in 
its place, and preventing it from damage 
in the constant using. 


FLAGS AND FUNNELS. 


Turkish province its ilag was red, blue, and 
red horizontal ; when the country gained its 
independence its first king *vas Otto of 
Bavaria, and out cf compliment to him the 
choice was made of the old Bavarian colours, 
white and blue, with & Greek cross in the 
upper canton, and the blue should really be 
a light blue. 

The Haytian flag is often blue over red, 
with a device in the central square, but the 
pattern shown is that more generally used. 
Hayti is, of course, only the west end of the 
island; the other half of the island has a 
flag of its own. The Dutch standard is the 
same as the national flag, with the addition 
of a small coat of arms in the white stripe. 
Italy is content to fly the flag forced on it by 
Napoleon the First when he made himself 
king of Italy in 1805, but has added to it the 
shield of Savoy containing the cross of 
St. John, which the grand master of the 
knights of &t. John conferred on Amadeus 1v., 
when he came to the rescue of the order in 
Rhodes in 1310. It will be noticed that the 
naval flag differs only from the merchant 
flag in bearing a crown. 

Japan, the land of the rising sun, as its 
name signifies, has adopted the rising sun as 
its naval flag, and the red ball on the white 
field representing the same sun seen through 
& white mist as its merchant ensign; and 
most effective they are. The royal standazd 
of Japan is the yellow chrysanthemum on a 
red field, which is made to look so very 
much like a button. 
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A PRACTICAL CHAT ABOUT PILOTAGE AND BOAT-SAILING. 


By FRANELIN Fox, late Commander P. & O. Co.'s Service. 


View on the Norfolk Broads. 


ILOTAGE and seamanship are both acquired 
arts so closely allied to each other as to 
lead to theterms pilot and seaman being some- 
times used indiscriminately. But they are, 
in fact, separate and distinct branches of the 
nautical profession. It is not by any means 
indispensable that à good seaman should be 
a qualified pilot, but it is absolutely neces- 
sary that a good pilot should be a capable 
seaman. 

Although, however, pilotage is not indis- 
pensable to a seaman, a knowledge of it 
is sometimes of the greatest value. Even 
in such small adventures as one may fall in 
with in boat-sailing, such as getting belated 


(Drain by A. RUSSELL.) 


(With Illustrations by A. F. LYDON, A. RUSSELL, and others.) 


outside a harbour, or enter- 
ing a strange port, a know- 
ledge of the local pilotage 
may be of considerable use. 

It is as well, therefore, 
before making any long trip 
outside your harbour, to 
ascertain at least what the 


is, both by day and night. 
Leading-marks and sailing 
directions can be found in 
any- work. on Channel pilot- 
age for all the ports and 
‘harbours of the British Isles; 
but, without getting books, 


on the spot. 

A * leading-mark " means 
the bearing of two promi- 
nent objects which can be 
seen from a distance, and 
which are so situated that, 
when they are in a line with 
each other, they indicate a 
safe course through any 
shoals, sands, or rocks that 
may obstruct the harbour's 
entrance. 

For instance, the leading- 
mark into Spithead is 
Kickergill Tower ** on ” with 
the centre of Fort Monkton, 
bearing N.N.W.3W. The 
compass bearing is given to “make assur- 
ance doubly sure," but to a boat-sailer, 
or anyone without a compass, the two objects 
in line, or ** on," with each other, answer all 
the purpose, and to avail yourself of its safe- 
conduct the boat must be kept on the line 
indicated by the leading-mark. If beating 
to windward with the wind against you, keep 
as nearly to the line as possible, but as 
leading-marks and buoys and beacons are 
laid down with a view to the navigation of 
large vessels, boats may with perfect safety 
allow a considerable margin on either side of 
the line. i 

At night the leading-mark into a port 


“ leading-mark ” of the port 


sufficient information on 
the subject may generally 
be obtained from an intelli- - 
gent fisherman or boatman 


is indicated by two lights instead of a` 
prominent object on shore. For instance, 
the leading-mark for Teignmouth Harbour 
at night is the light at the head of the 
port “on ” with the light near the lifeboat 
station by the Esplanade. This mark leads 
clear of the spit off the Ness; but it is of 
no use after entering the harbour, when a 
bearing of the Upper light must be taken. 

To know how to observe bearings by 
compass and their value is also of use at 
times as a means of fixing the position of 
& vessel or boat. The method of taking 
bearings is simply by laying your hand 
edgeways over the compass and noting what 
point of the card, if elongated, would reach 
the object you are taking the bearing of. If 
great exactitude is required, the method is to 
use a metal vane about six inches in height, , 
with a thread fitted to its centre, fixed upon . 
the compass rim. Such vanes as these, with . 
coloured shades, are used for taking the- 
bearing of the sun at sea, to obtain the 
correct variation of the compass by an 
amplitude or an azimuth. 

For ascertaining the exact position of a- 
ship or boat, cross bearings should be taken.- 
Cross bearings are the compass bearings of 
two objects on shore, the lines of which bisect 
at the boat or ship in a right angle as nearly 
as possible. If the vessel moves from where 
it is, the alteration in the bearings will at 
once be detected. Vessels anchoring in 
strange ports always take cross bearings, as, 
in case of it coming on to blow and the anchor - 
dragging, the change in the cross bearings 
would at once reveal the fact. 

All the buoys and beacons laid down by- 
the Trinity House are placed on cross bear-’ 
ings of certain prominent and permanent. 
objects on shore, such as church towers, re-:- 
markable formations of land, ete. To 
remember all these cross bearings forms one. 
of the most difficult parts of the Trinity 
House examination in pilotage. 

Before the grade of master in the Royal 
Navy was abolished in 1870, those officers. . 
used to pass the Trinity House for pilots 
instead of qualifying in gunnery on board 
the Excellent at Portsmouth, as lieutenants 


Spithead, or the Downs, and could use his 
own discretion as to taking a pilot either 
abroad or at home, being allowed to draw the 
pilotage fees in addition to his pay. 

Since the year 1870 masters are no longer 
admitted into the Royal Navy from the 
merchant service as they were before (under 
certain regulations, of course), and the grade 
has been done away with, the duties being 
performed by navigating lieutenants. 

At the present time some captains of 
coasting steamers qualify for pilots, and more 
would do soif shipowners encouraged the 
practice by giving them a higher rate of pay 
than the men who had not passed. 

There are several classes of pilots. The 
Government or Queen's pilots, who take 
vessels through the Downs and into the 
entrance of the Thames, come first. All 
vessels going up or down the English Channel 
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I was coming home from India in 1854 
after taking out the little Tartar (an account 
of her trip appeared in the “ B.O.P.” in 1885 
under the title of * The Tartar’s Barometer ”) 
and I was a passenger in the P. & O. ss. 
Himalaya, then quite a new ship, since sold 
to Her Majesty's Government. Wehadaplea- 
sant passage, but came up Channel without 
picking up a pilot until we were past Portland. 
When we neared the Needles it was getting 
quite dark. Idid not observe whether the 
pilot boat was from Cowes or no, and I do 
not think any of the ship's officers did either. 

By the time we had crossed the Needles 
bridge and entered the Solent it was quite 
dark—no moon, and a light breeze from the 
eastward. I was on the main deck, standing 
in the large gangway port, which was wide 
open on the starboard side, endeavouring to 
discover the outline of the shore of the Isle 
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The order made me start. I felt certain 
we were too close to the Island to admit of 
any nearer approach safely. I awaited the 
result with anxiety, but I could not stop 
where I was—I grew so excited, and rushed 
up on deck just in time to see the dim 
outline of the sails and. hull of a big collier 
brig sweeping swiftly past us on the other 
side, like a shadowy spectre ship. She must 
have passed so close that her yards barely 
escaped fouling our rigging. 

«The next instant there was a grating 
bump of the ship, and the Himalaya was 
brought up with a shock which made all on 
board stagger. She had run on the beach of 
the island. 

To stop the engines, to back her astern, to 
make every effort to get her off, was the work 
immediately begun, but at first there was a 
little confusion, the suddenness of the 


Must either take these pilots or pay the 
Pilotage fees. 
hen there are the Cowes pilots, whose 
boats may be known by the big “ C" on their 
mMainsails. Besides these, who may be met 
With at any part of the English Channel, 
there are lots of qualified men to be found 
in their boats, hailing from west country 
Ports. 
In addition to these, there are the local men 
attached to every port in the United Kingdom ; 
and the mud pilots, whose duties begin in 


he large rivers where the sea pilot’s charge 
8 


In the old sailing-ship days a sea captain, 
Betting into the Channel with his ship from 
ong foreign voyage, used to feel the fore- 
lord 118 coming holiday when he hove-to 

s oti and knew a certain go ie 
responsibility was lifted from his 
shoulders, But the advent of the pilot is not 


'nvariably a release from trouble. 


Beachy Head, by Moonlight. 


of Wight, close to which we were passing. 
It was just nine o’clock, and the passengers 
were all preparing for their arrival at South- 
ampton. 

The night was so dark that, although I 
knew we were quite close to the shore, I 
could not see it. The only indication of 
there being any land near was that the dark 
night looked a shade blacker in the direction 
of the Island than elsewhere. I was just 
about going to my cabin to put my traps 
together in anticipation of going ashore at 
Southampton shortly, when I heard a loud 
shout from the upper deck. 

“ Sail right ahead, sir," the look-out man 
shouted. 

“Sail ahead, close aboard of us, sir!’ 
yelled another seamen. 

Then I heard the answer from the pilot on 
the bridge. 

* All right! Hard-a-port the helm. Hard 
over.” 


occurrence and the darkness of the night 
adding to the uncertainty of what had 
happened in the minds of those who were 
below at the time. Order was speedily 
restored. The captain came on the bridge, 
and, after the engines had been set on 
full speed astern, called for the pilot. The 
order was repeated, and the word passed 
along. 

“Where's the pilot? Captain wants him 
en the bridge." 

But no pilot was forthcoming. The ship 
was searched above and below, but he could 
not be found. Then inquiries were set on foot, 
and it was found that he had made his little 
dinghey, in which he had rowed himself on 
board, fast to the main-chains by its painter. 
The boat was gone, and the inevitable con- 
elusion was that the pilot was gone too. 
As one of the sailors put it, © he had 
mizzled." 

At daylight it was seen that the Himalaya 
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had grounded on what, I believe, were 
Admiral Freemantle's grounds, her bowsprit 
close to the park gate. By the aid of seven 
steamers she was got off on the following 
day at high water; but it was never known, 
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as far as I am aware, who it was that pu‘ 
the Himalaya on the stones for the first and 
only time in the course of her long and 
useful service in the P. & O. Company and 
as a Royal Naval troopship. 


View on the Norfolk Br»acs. 
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EXHIBITION 


MICE. 


By H. W. GrimstTon. 


PART 1I.— VARIETIES AND TYPES. 


T rarer and more uncommon varieties 
in fancy mice which yet remain to be 
described are five in  number—namely, 
Agoutis, Tricolours, Torto.seshells, Sables, 
and Black and Tans. 

In Agoutis we have two types, the golden 
and the grey. The first-named resembles in 
colour the fur of the little animal known as 
an agouti, of which a specimen can always 
be seen at the Zoo; the colour is a bright 
golden brown with dark even ticking all 
through; in other words, the under coat is & 
darkish grey, each hair being tipped with 
ruddy gold, the underneath of the body being 
golden to match. The agouti mouse, how- 
ever, cannot come up to its namesake in 
brilliancy of colour, which in the latter is 
almost like burnished gold. The grey agouti 


A TRICOLOUR. 
(Winner of the Challenge Cup in 1897.) 


is not very ‘ar removed in appearance from 
the common house mouse, being of & pale 
grey, ticked all through with a darker shade, 
but it has not the somewhat greasy greenish- 
grey appearance that the coat of the 
common mouse has. Both these types of 
agoutis are much &dmired in the mouse 
fancy, and at many shows a class is provided 
gpecially for them. 

Next come the Tricolours, which for some 
time have baffled the efforts of the mouse 
fancier to produce them to his satisfaction ; 
but at last they seem about to take up a 
creditable position among the other varieties. 
Everyone knows that with cavies a tricolour 
is by no means a rarity, but rather the 
reverse, it being considerably harder to get a 
combination of two colours than of three; 
but in mice this is not so, and great difficulty 


has been experienced in getting the three 
shades, black, fawn, and white, to mix 
together; but by dint of constant and 
judicious in-breeding and much patience, the 
difficulty has, to a certain extent, been 
overcome, and at the present time there are 
a good number of fairly reliable tricolour 
strains in existence. The results, however, 
are even yet not quite satisfactory, the 
colours displaying an unfortunate tendency 
to merge into one another, instead of forming 
clear, separate patches as they do in cavies, 
and they also lack brilliancy and depth of 
tone. 

But, notwithstanding the existence of 
these faults, there is no doubt that a marked 
improvement has taken place in tricolours 
during the past year, as a proof of which 
the challenge cup, which was up for com- 
petition at the National Mouse Club Show 
in September last year, was carried off by a 
tricolour, an exceptionally fine specimen, 
large, well-shaped, and rich in colouring, 
and certainly the best that has yet been 
produced. I am able to give a portrait 
drawn from life of this noted winner, as he 
has since come into my own possession. I 
may add that, besides being a magnificent 
specimen himself, the cup winner comes 
from a most promising strain, the breeder 
having made a specialty of tricolours for 
some time past. 

Tortoiseshells, the next on our list, differ 
very little in colouring from Tricolours, save 
for the absence of any white markings, the 
remaining colours being, of course, black and 
fawn. Here, again, the colours have an an- 
noying tendency to blend, instead of standing 
out clear and distinct from one another, and 
they need deepening in tone, the black being 
really only a dark grey, and the fawn some- 
what weak. 

Next in order come the Sables, of which 
there are two kinds, the dark and the light ; 
and I do not think I can better describe the 
colouring of each than by comparing them 
with that of a Jersey and an Alderney cow 
respectively. Everyone ia acquainted with 
the pretty shaded smoke colour of these 
animals, and sables in mice are exact imita- 


[THE END.] 


tions of them as to colouring, the dark sab!» 
resembling the Jersey, and the light the 
Alderney. The former, which it will be re- 
membered is of a dark bluish grey on the 
back, shading down to fawn, is in mice thc 
more generally admired of the two, and i3 
also invaluable for pairing with white ia 
order to produce Tricolours. 

Lastly, we come to the Black and Tan 
variety, in which the colouring and mark- 
ings are in imitation of the black and tan 
rabbit, which in its turn was cop:ed from the 
black and tan terrier, a tvpe familiar to all, 
and consequently needing no description. 
The black portion of the coat needs to be 
very deep and strong in colour, and the tan 
& bright reddish shade rather than fawn. 
At present, the Black and Tan variety is 
rather at a standstill, and sadly needs che 
aid of some enthusiastic fancier to bring it 
into prominence. 

As a general rule, unless the show be a 
very large one, these rarer varieties will all 
be placed together in one class, under the 
title of ** Any other variety," though in some 
cases separate clusses are provided. 

The varieties given above, together with 
those described in the previous chapter, in- 
clude all the recognised types that exist ct 
present in the mouse fancy, though there are 
many other ideals in colours and markings, 
which many fanciers are doing their best to 
bring to perfection. Amongst the most hope- 
ful of these may be reckoned the whites with 
black eyes. I have seen some fairly good 
specimens of these, but as yet they cannot 
be relied upon to breed true to colour, and it 
is very seldom that a youngster makes its 
appearance with the coveted black eyes and 
not & particle of black elsewhere. Should 
the black be convenient enough to take up 
its position on the tip of the nose, as well as 
on the feet and ears, we should have suc- 
ceeded in introducing the Himalayan type 
into the fancy, but unfortunately it is not so 
accommodating, and invariably appears just 
where it is not wanted; consequently, the 
Himalayan still remains an ideal, though it 
is hoped that it may some day become a 
reality. A blue grey in self colours, as also 
silver grey, would be a great addition, and 
there is every likelihood that in time these 
shades, in common with others as yet un- 
known, will make their appearance. 

It only remains for me to add a few words 
of &dvice to the would-be exhibitor, before 
closing this chapter on varieties. There are 
two courses open to the bezinner in the mouse 
fancy: either he can select some particular 
breed or breeds, and devote himself entirely 
to the productior of the same, in which case 
he is almost certain of attaining success 
sooner or later ; or he can go in for all the 
existing varieties, in which case he will have 
so many chances that if he does not succeed 
in one he probably will in another. 

Personally speaking, the latter course com- 
mends itself to my mind, as being the more 
amusing and exciting, and there is always 
the chance that something good may turn 
up ; but on the other hand, I have often ob- 
served at mouse shows (and I have visited a 
good many) that those breeders who have 
devoted themselves to, say, one or two varieties 
only, certainly succeed in bringing those 
special varieties to a higher pitch of excel- 
lence than do the more general breeders. A 
case in point is that of the breeder of the 
cup winner before mentioned, and whom I 
know to have devoted himself to the breeding 
of tricolours to the exclusion of all other 
varieties. Everyone must, however, judge for 
himself in this matter, but it is a great mis- 
take to try first one plan and then another; 
the great thing is to know one’s own min 
and stick to it. 


MY FIRST MATE 


«4 X first he kept sullenly silent ; but I had a 

thin rope passed through a pulley-block 
up aloft, and a slip noose made at the end. 
This was put round his neck, and then I said, 
'Now you tell me what you mean by trying 
to murder peaceable folk in their bed, or 
Ill string you up as an example to all evil- 
doers.’ 

“ He still refused to reply, so I gave the 
signal, and the rope was hauled taut, and the 
would-be murderer raised off his feet for a 
second or two, then lowered again. 

“This produced the desired effect. His 
bead-like black eyes were rolling in terror, and 
he cried ‘No, massa, no hang me ’gain; 
palaver, me tell you somefing.' 

* * All right,’ said I; ‘go ahead.’ 

“ It was very broken and muddled English 
that he used; but when I could get at the 
meaning, a very clear and straightforward 
tale he had to tell. In effect and properly 
straightened out, his story was this : 

“ He was the eldest son of old King Mutezu. 
That precious first mate of mine had per- 
sistently declared to them that my great 
object was not so much trading in goods as 
slaves; that the legitimate dealing and the 
generous ‘dashes’ were only a blind to 
obtain their confidence; and that, when I had 
got everything ready, I should capture and 
burn the village, kill everybody belonging to 
the tribe that was of no use, and carry off 
all of them who were marketable as slaves, 
and by regaining the goods I had paid them 
should make a double profit out of the trans- 
action. 

“ He professed to have great pity for them, 
and a desire to save them from my villainy. 
He urged them to send a party of warriors 
on board to put an end to me; then he would 
be captain, and would see that no harm 
would come to them ; on the contrary, he 
would make them large presents of guns, 
powder, and knives. By thus working on 
their fears and greed, he got them to agree to 
his plans, and that day, when all was quiet 
and everybody on board asleep, Manuel had 
given them the signal; they had paddled 
silently to the ship, crept aboard and into 
my cabin, and but for the timely interference 
of the alarm clock the plot would have 
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ribbon snake (7ropidonotus sauritus) is one of 

the most beautiful of the smaller harmless snal:es, 

and is hard y, a ready feeder, and tameable in captivity. 
As a number of specimens have been imported lately, I 
bey: (lt brief account would be acceptable in the 

In shape and size it resembles its near relative, 
the English ringed snake (Tropidonotus natrix), 
sie i aaa from two and a half to three feet in 

gt 

In colour it is dark grey or brown above, with three 
yellow longitudinal stripes, one along the back and one 
along each side. Beneath it is of a pale greenish hue, 
finely speckled with black. 

The ribbon snake is distributed over all North 
America, from Mexico reaching far into Canada, and 
from the Rockies to the Atlantic. 

I observed the habits of this species in the wild state 
in South Dakota. This country consists largely of flat, 
dry prairie, covered with short “buffalo” grass. 
Woods and bushes are to be found only along the 
banks of rivers, although a great many attempts have 
been made to establish plantations of cottonwood and 
other hardy and failed. 

The weather is mr clear and sunshiny, there 
being few rainy days in the year. During the summer 

sun is very hot, and the temperature sometimes 
ranges from 80° to 90°, or more, for seven or eight 
consecutive days. The winter is long and severe, with 
occasiona] blizzards, the temperature often descending 
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AND THE SPIRIT CLOCK: 


A SKIPPER’S YARN. 


CHAPTER III. 


worked out most successfully, and I should 
by that time most likely have been providing 
a meal for some hungry shark. 

* Just as the black fellow was finishing his 
tale, looking with fearful eyes at the com- 
panion, expecting to see the ‘devil clock’ 
walk up, I heard a faint splash in the water. 
Looking overboard, there we saw Manuel in a 
small boat rapidly making for the shore. 

" As soon as he caught sight of me, he 
whipped out a revolver and fired. several 
shots, one passing through the pith helmet 
I was wearing. Of course, I quickly let fly at 
him in retur;: but he dropped his weapon, 
and, seizing ine oars, pulled with all his 
might towards land. In his haste and con- 
fusion, however, he did not steer straight, 
and ran the boat upon a long, twisted tree- 
root that projected some distance into the 
river; the little craft capsized, and he was 
flung into the water. He struck out boldly 
for the river bank; but suddenly the water 
was violently agitated, and Manuel screamed 
a long heart-rending yell of mortal horror and 
agony. Fora moment [ could not see what 
had happened; then it became clear. The 
river swarmed with crocodiles, and three or 
four of these hungry, ugly beasts were 
fiercely fighting for the prize that had fallen 
to them. There was a brief vision of huge, 
snapping jaws, full of cruel, gleaming teeth, 
twisting scaly backs, and a white, agonised 
face, then all was over, and all that remained 
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of my first mate was a slowly fading patch of 
crimson in the muddy water of the river. To 
my dying day I shall never forget that shrill 
shriek of pain and fear, and the look of 
horror on that white face, as the hungry 
brutes literally tore him limb from limb. 

“ I was sick to my very heart at the awful 
scene, yet deeply grateful to God for the 
wonderful escape He had granted to me. 

“ There is not much more to tell. Iarmed 
al my men, then went ashore with my 
captive, and with a most brave and imposing 
array, marched to old Mutezu's town. We 
found that the people had fled to the bush ; 
but we managed to let them know we didn't 
want to fight, and so induced them to return, 
when a great palaver was held. Ireproached 
the old king very bitterly for his treachery, 
then most magnanimously and with great 
ostentation pardoned the tribe for their in- 
tended crime, of course bargaining for 
liberal supplies of ivory and palm-oil. 

* Within a day or two my cargo was com- 
pleted; I quickly got up steam, and cleared 
out most gladly from that hateful spot. 

"Ihave never seen it since, and hope I 
never shall again. We made a most pro- 
sperous run home ; and I don't mind telling 
you, boys, that, in spite of its dangers and 
horrors, that voyage brought me as snug a 
return as any that I ever made. And 
amongst my most treasured possessions I 
have always kept the ‘ spirit clock.’ " 


[THE END.] 


RIBBON SNAKE AS A BOYS 


By HvuGu BROMLEY. 


to from 10° to 39° below zero for several days, and the 
ground is frozen hard from about November 10 to 
April 10. 

There are few streams; but, near the rivers, shallow 
winding depressions, called * mud-creeks," abound, 
which, during the spring rains, contain a few inches of 
water. 

In this, water-frogs and toads abound, especially 
the tiny marsh tree frogs (Chorophilus triseriatus), 
which fill the air at night, during the breeding season, 
with a very loud, rapid, shrill croaking, which may be 
heard several miles away. 

There are also, in the creeks, young salamanders and 
sy all fish, and, preying on these, crayfish. 

In the daytime many ribbon snakes may be seen 
swimming in the sun-heated water, diving now and 
then to seize some unfortunate frog or fish, which they 
take to the water's edge and devour. I have often 
seen them eating large salamanders and toads, although 
to most other kinds of snake the protective secretion of 
these batrachians is very noxious. 

The ribbon snake is, however, by no means confined 
to the banks of rivers and creeks, but is common on 
dry pus far from water, feeding, apparently, chiefly 
on the toads which migrate thither in early summer, 
after the breeding season, and bly on insects, such 
as grasshoppers, which abound. I have been told by 
local people that mice bave occasionally beeu found in 
ribbon snakes that have been killed. 

The fields in Dakota are mostly wheat-fields, of 80 
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or 160 acres, and are bounded, not by hedges or fences, 
but by grassy borders a few feet wide, and on these 
borders, even by the roadside, about two hours before 
sunset on a hot summer's day, I have seen à great 
many of these reptiles. Though without any conceal- 
ment other than the blades of grass, tney are, when 
they do not move, passed by unnoticed by most people. 
They are very active, and run rapidly into the deserted 
hole of some rodent, when alarmed. 

The ribbon snake is ovoviviparous and very prolific, 
bearing its young in late August or early September. A 
very large female in my possession brought forth no 
less than sixty-five young ones, all alive and well, and 
about six inches long ; another bore forty-nine; while 
a third and much smaller snake bore twenty-six. The 
young ones may be seen the following spring in the 
mud-creeks, assiduously preying on the tadpoles and 
young of the marsh tree frog, of which latter a vast 
number escape and grow up, nevertheless. 

Tile earliest day on which I caught specimens of this 
snake was April 24, and the latest, September 19. 
During October very sharp night frosts occur, lasting 
long into the ensuing day. Thus the ribbon snake in 
Dakota spends seven months out of the twelve in a 
torpid condition. 

Perhaps this harsh climate accounts for the hardiness 
which the ribbon snake shows in captivity. 

Many kinds of snake, some, unfortunately, of the 
most beautiful and attractive ones, refuse rebel 
to feed, or.get canker— that. fatal disease which carries 
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off so many captive snakes, yet which seems unknown 
to them in the wild state. The ribbon snake, however, 
eats readily frogs, minnows and other small fish, and 
even garden worms, and is, when properly kept, not at 
nll prone to disease. It will in a short time so far lose 
its serpentine timidity as to take food, alive or dead, 
from one's fingers, and eat it while belng held. An 
‘old one, which I have had for a long time, gencrally 
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approaches my hand, when I open the lid of its cage, 
expecting food, and even when it is about to shéd its 
skin, and consequently almost blind—a time when 
most snakes are ill and listless—seeks the accustomed 
minnow, feeling for it amonz my fingers with its 
forked tongue. The latter, by the way, a most delicate 
organ of touch and taste, is nearly as useful to a snake 
às its cyes are. 


Although so handsome and inoffensive an animal, 
the ribbon snake is always destroyed by the inhabitants 
of South Dakota, whom I could seldom persuade, eveu 
by the most convincing ocular demonstration, that it 
was neither venomous nor malevolent. 

In spite, however, of the enmity of man and the 
voracity of wolves, weasels, badgers, skunks, hawks, 
and burrowing owls, it remains abundant, 


L. Mock.—Piteh pine is much heavier than red deal, 
and not so suitable in many other ways. 


©. A. Cox.—The reason is that full instructions had 
already been given, and that we cannot put the 
same thing in the paper over and over again. Refer 
to back volumes. 


Scot.—l. Get Bowen Cooke's “ British Locomotives,” 
and Reynold's “ Locomotive Engine Driving." 2. 
You will be safe in trying Pitman’s. 


E. S.—We will send the * Boy's Own Paper " every 
month to any part of the world for eight shillings n 
year. 


AN EIGHT YEARS’ READER—1. The best cure for 
round shoulders is Indian clubs. 2. We offer no 
opinion on the different typewriters, and so need not 
occupy space in giving reasons for that opinion. 


E. A. M.—We should say that there is nothing more 
healthy than an early morning bath ; but of course, if 
you are an invalid, you should consult a doctor and 
obey his ordera. 


MANNERS.—1. The gentleman when introduced should 
merely bow, or, if out of doors, raise hishat. It rests 
with the lady to offer to shake hands. 92. If he is 
seated as the lady passes he need not rise unless the 
lady stops. 3. In all cases the gentleman should be 
introduced to the lady, and his name, consequently, 
be mentioned first. 


ALPHA.—The Royal National Lifeboat Institution ia 
supported by voluntary contributions, and managed 
by a committee of the subscribers. It is not a 
Government Institution, but its board of manage- 
ment is a very influential one. 


NEW HEADER.— Your best plan is to write to the Secre- 
tary of the Admiralty, asking him to send you the 
printed particulars for the admission of engineer 
students. This is much better than a book to begin 
with. 

KNOWLEDGE I8 POWER.—It is a matter of everyda: 
experience. Nearly every big ship carries a con- 
densing apparatus for distilling fresh water from sca 
water. 

L. A. (Bedford).— There is no keel. 
like that of a barge. 


The bottom is flat, 
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W. HARRIS.—The photographs are printed from what 
are known as process blocks. The process is described 
in “ Foundry, Forge, and Factory,” one of tke volumes 
of “ The Working World Library,” published at our 
office, price eighteenpence each. 


JOHN D. and T. J.—We have had many articles on 
stamp collecting, and will return to the subject 
again. 


J. MATTHEWB.—Get Watkins &  Doncasters price 
list. Their address i3 36 Strand. It will answer all 
your questions. 


A. G. W. RATCLIFF.—If vou keep cilkworms vou must 
make up your mind to do so for pleasure and instruc- 
tion, and not for profit. There is no market in this 
country for the silk. 


S. E. HERBERT.—]1. The stamps are worth keeping, and 
the longer they are kept the more they will be worth. 
2. You can advertise them when you please. 


VIOLINIST.—We had a series of articles on violin 
making in our fifth volume, and many instruments 
were made from the instructions therein given. 
There are several books on the subject ; among the 
most recent is that by Mr. Heron Allen, which any 
bookseller would get for you. See list of books pub- 
lished by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand. 


ARKTHUSA.—In the thirteenth volume the chief serial 
stories were ‘“ The Cock House at Fellsgarth,” 
“George Freeborn,” * Maurice Kerdic,” and “The 
Tiger Chief of Burmah"; in the eighteenth the 
were “ The Cruise of the good ship Boreas," “The 
Cygnet's Head," “The Drere of Lonemoath Grange,” 
“The Finder of the White Elephant," and ** Ydoll 
Gwyn.” Rousselet’s last story was “The Tiger- 
skin.” 
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J. RoBINSON.—See * How to Build a Banjo," in our 
eleventh volume. ` 


SicMa.—We know nothing about such societies. They 
may or may not exist; but if, as you say, they are 
secret, it is not likely that any particulars would be 
publicly available. 


D. RaApcLIFFE.—We have had several articles on 
canoe-building. Your best plan would be to study 
those reprinted in our * Indoor Games," parts6 and Z 


Dysrersia (R. L. 8.).—You are suffering from your 
liver and dyspepsia. Reduce your diet nltogether. 
and take a wine-glassful of Pullna Water (any 
chemist) every second morning before breakfast. 


SccRF (N. R.).—There is no quick cure. Keep your 
hair very clean, washing it once a week with a little 
borax. Get your chemist to mix a little nitrate of 
mercury ointment in your pomade. 
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By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands,” 


“ The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. ete. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IV.—VANISHED. 


A they approached the peril- 

ous headland (all around 
which the foam of the breakers 
loomed out white and ghastly 
amid the spectral dimness), the 
Thetis, of which nothing had 
been seen for some time, sud- 
denly reappeared ahead of them, 
closeto the shore, with the fatal 
point right abeam ! 

All eyes were strained toward 
her, to see if she would weather 
it; but at that moment a heavy 
squall of rain broke over her, 
and hid her from sight once 
more, 

Just then, however, the Ru- 
salka's men were too fully 
occupied with their own peril 
to spare much attention to their 
enemy. The yacht was rushing 
al like a mad creature, 
burying her bows in the surging 
waters at every plunge; and 
two men at the wheel barely 
sufficed to make her answer her 
helm, and to keep her from 
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' He snatched a lifebuoy and madc 


it fast.” 


THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


getting “ broadside on" to the sea, and 
going down like a stone. 

And now the dreaded point loomed 
right ahead—and now the whole sea 
around them was white as soap-froth 
with the fury of the gnashing breakers— 
and now they were actually grazing the 
fatal sands, upon which the sea broke 
so fiercely that the spray filled the air 
like steam, and they seemed to be fight- 
ing their way through the smoke and 
cannon-thunder of a great battle. 

Not a word said the Prince, as he stood 
erect on the poop-deck, watching this 
duel with death; but he snatched a life- 
buoy from where it hung, and made it 
fast round his nephew, who was still 
beside him. 

All at once a dull, crunching, grinding 
noise was heard beneath them, and the 
boldest man on board drew his breath 
hard at & sound that seemed like the 
death-knelloof them all; for it told that 
their keel had taken the sand! 

For a moment all seemed over; but 
the staunch little vessel tore herself free 
again, and, a few minutes later, they 
were fairly out in the open sea. 

“Thank God!" said Phil Jackson; 
and his words found an echo in the 
heart of every man who heard them. 

But Prince Molotin’s first thought 
was of the Thetis, for even with death 
staring him-n the-faceshe had never lost 
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sight for a moment of the one purpose of 
his life. He looked quickly round for her, 
but she was nowhere to be seen. 

* If she has gone down with all hands," 
said he, with terrible calmness, “ she 
will have saved us a good deal of trouble.” 

But as the squall swept by, and the 
Bky began to clear once more, there was 
the missing ship, right ahead; and the 
Prince set his teeth sternly as he saw 
that she was much farther off than before, 
for, though the light yacht had the ad- 
vantage in smooth water, the larger and 
stronger vessel of course got the best of it 
when they were forcing their way through 
a rough sea. 

* No matter," said Molotin grimly; 
“ if I follow her all round the world, I'll 
have her at last 1" 

And, leaving the White Sea behind, 
pursuers and pursued swept forth into the 
dreary solitudes of the great Polar Ocean. 

At any other time, Phil Jackson (who 
had plenty of imagination) would have 
been deeply impressed with the wonder- 
ful panorama of the Lapland coast. The 
brightest and clearest day can do but 
little to soften the eternal desolation of 
those cold grey rocks and lifeless waters ; 
but when seen beneath the ghostly 
shadow of a stormy sky the gloomy 
grandeur of the picture becomes over- 
whelming. Not a tree, not a shrub, 
hardly even a tuft of moss, is to be seen 
on the bare, bleak sides of the countless 
cliffs that heave up the gaunt grimness 
of their outline against the darkening 
heaven; and the endless succession of 
barren mountains, overhung by the cold, 
dead white of the eternal snow—the grey, 
leaden sky overhead, and the sullen waters 
below—the tremendous loneliness, the 
tomb-like silence—crush you with a sense 
of overpowering isolation, a feeling as if 
the world and all that breathed on it 
were dead, and only yourself left living, 
living on. ' 

Then it is that one begins to realise 
how mean and paltry would appear, amid 
these tremendous solitudes, the dainty 
divinities of the South—a curly-bearded 
Jove, a sleek Apollo, a dapper Mercury, a 
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round-limbed Venus. It is from the 
Northern scenery that one learns to 
understand the Northern religion—Odin 
scattering the clouds of heaven with the 
rush of his giant horse, Thor cleaving 
the mountains with his rock-rending 
hammer, Heimdall making earth and sky 
echo to the blast of his war-horn, Surtur's 
fiery sword “smiting the steadfast hills 
asunder in his wrath." 

But, just then, neither Phil nor any of 
his comrades had more than a passing 
glance to spare for the magnificent pano- 
rama outspread before them. ‘The excite- 
ment of the chase had now got fairly into 
their blood, and seldom indeed did they 
withdraw their eyes for a moment from 
the shadowy hull that flitted in front of 
them, like a phantom, ever full in view, 
yet ever beyond their reach. 

“ We shall catch her up soon, shall we 
not, uncle?" said , Vladimir eagerly. 
“ We came up with her that first night, 
you know, though she had three hours' 
start." . 

“Yes; but she must have gone half- 
speed while she was picking her way 
among the shoals, as she did not expect 
io be pursued; whereas now she is 
making all the speed she can, and she's a 
good sea-boat.”” 

She certainly was; and the sea being 
still high after the recent squall, the Thetis 
not only maintained her distance, but 
even increased it a little. 

But as the water gradually became 
smooth again, the superior sailing of the 
yacht asserted itself more and more. The 
distance between the hunters and the 
hunted dwindled to four miles—three— 
two—and at last to alittle more than one; 
and through Molotin’s powerful glass 
every movement of the figures on the 
T'hetis's deck could be plainly seen. 

The decisive moment seemed to be at 
hand, and the Prince showed what he 
thought of it by suddenly shouting an 
order to “ give out the arms." 

He was instantly obeyed. The rifles, 
of which they had a good stock on board 
(for the Prince and his men were practised 
hunters of the walrus and the Polar bear), 
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were served round as far as they would 
go; the rest of the crew armed themselves 
with hatchets, knives, boat-hooks, or heavy 
iron belaying-pins ; and the light swivel. 
gun amidships—which, being meant only 
for signalling, had no supply of ball—was 
loaded with pieces of old iron, to serve as 
grape-shot. 

The former position of the two ships 
was now reversed, the Thetzs trying to 
save distance by keeping close in-shore 
(where there was now deep water for her), 
and the Rusalka bearing slightly seaward 
as if to hem her enemy between herself 
and the land. 

Hardly were Molotin’s preparations 
complete, when right ahead of the flying 
steamer, beyond the bold promontory of 
Cape Nordkyn, arose out of the lonely sea 
a mighty tower of black, shining rock, 
vaster, higher, more grim than any in the 
long array of precipices around it. 

"Now we have them!" cried the 
Prince; *they must either run upon the 
rocks, or fall into our hands as they bear 
seaward to weather the point. Ha! see 
there!" 

As he spoke, the steamer was seen to 
veer to port, and vanish behind Cape 
Nordkyn, heading straight into the bay 
between it and the larger headland be- 

ond. 

*'There!" said Molotin exultingly, 
' she sees she can’t escape, and means to 
stop and fight. Our time is come at last, 
lads. For the Czar!” 

“For the Czar!” echoed all his crew 
with one voice; and the same glow was 
on every face that lighted up the set, 
grim features of their stern leader. 

Past Cape Nordkyn they flew in turn, 
burst into the bay in which the Thetis 
had taken refuge, looked eagerly round 
for her, and saw —nothing ! 

The whole expanse of the bay lay before 
them, voiceless and lifeless as if man's 
presence had never disturbed it since the 
world began. No living thing was to be 
seen on shore or sea; and of the Thet 
there was no more sign than if the ocean 
had engulfed ber and all her crew ! 

(To be continued.) 


* Afraid? Oh, dear, no!” 
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WOMEN TO THE RESCUE: 


By ALFRED COLBECKE, 
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WARS. 


Author of * A Bedawin Captive," “ Wrecked in the Great Russel,” etc. 


Y HEN Margaret left her husband, she 
| hurried away, with her face turning 
from side to side to catch a glimpse of the 
soldiers, should there be any within view, 
that she might carefully avoid them. She 
knew every house on the island, and every 
road and footpath, how the hedges ran, and 
where she could find shelter; and rapidly she 
went, running and jumping, rousing the 
women, and summoning them to meet in a 
protected hollow screened from observation, 
on the western cliff beyond the Coupée. 

Both old and young obeyed her, taking 
their children with them, scurrying there by 
roundabout ways, across the wooded d'Ixart 
valley, or down the furze-covered depression 
that lies between the cliffs to the southward 
of the Havre Gosselin and the central bony 
ridge of the island. They did this, not so 
much to escape the notice of the soldiers, for 
they knew by this time that they would not 
molest them, but rather to prevent the 
soldiers from suspecting a general gathering 
of the women, and therefore guessing at their 
intention. Secrecy, to begin with, was an 
essential to success. Margaret had told them 
to remain quietly hidden in the hollow until 
she came to them. It might be an hour, or 
it might be two; but she would come, and 
then they would act together. 

Three of the younger women, one about 
her own age and two a little older, Margaret 
arranged to meet by the water-course half 
way down the cleft below the Seigneurie that 
terminates at the Port du Moulin. They 
were to wait for each other. All the rest 
were to cross the Coupée to the rendezvous 
in Little Sark. 

In little over an hour Margaret had visited 
all the houses, and assured herself that the 
women were either on their way or would be 
shortly; then she took the sheltered path 
along the western cliff towards the Port du 
Moulin. When shereached the water-course, 
babbling among the broken rocks and beneath 
the stunted trees, she found one of her com- 
panions, with compressed lips and a pale 
face, waiting for her. 

"What are we to do, Margaret? " she 
whispered. 

^I will tell you when the others come, 
Marie,” said she in reply. “They cannot be 
s now. I wonder they are not already 

ere.” 

She had scarcely finished speaking before 
they heard a rustling among the undergrowth, 
and the other two women appeared. They 
all three now looked to Margaret for an 
explanation. 

" We must take the bronze cannon, that 

of the good ‘Queen Elizabeth, from tho 
grounds of the Seigneurie,” said Margaret, 
"and carry it along the cliffs to Little 
Sark.” 
. At this daring proposal the three women 
involuntarily drew a deep breath, and looked 
at Margaret with wonder, Marie indeed, with 
more than wonder. She thought that 
Margaret was mad. 

"But how?" said one of the women, 
recovering a little. 

“T ave two plans," said Margaret calmly ; 
" but for either of them we shall not require 

Wane. She can remain here, and watch. 
Should any of the soldiers come along the 
cliff path, she can run up and warn us. I 
do not think any of them will; it is too 
secluded, and out of the way, and leads no- 
Where except where they might go by a much 
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easier road. But we shall want Marie’s 
help when we bring the cannon down.” 
Margaret knew that Marie was the timid 
one, and not to be trusted in the more delicate 
and perilous part of the task; but she was 
strong, and would serve well as & carrier, 
after the cannon had been secured, and while 
they were conveying it to the Coupée. 
“ My first plan is this," she went on: “we 
three must go up to the Seigneurie, skirting 
the right side of the monastery pond—the 
opposite side to that down which the path- 
way runs—and creep forward to the high 
ground behind the hedge where we can over- 
look the gardens. They are divided, as you 
know, into separate enclosures. The cannon 
is in the second one. If there is no one 
about, I will drop into the garden, while 
you," nodding at the two women, “ watch 
behind the hedge; and I will drag the cannon 
towards you—we must leave the carriage— 
until it is under the wall, and rejoin you; 
then we must watch our opportunity, and all 
three jump down, and lift it over the wall 
into the hedge. The rest will be easy. My 
second plan is this: there may be soldiers in 
the second enclosure, or soldiers may come 
toward it while I am busy with the cannon. 
In that case you might warn me; but 
warning would be of little use, I could not 
get away. Therefore I should want you to 
do & bold thing —intercept them, talk to them, 
&muse them, keep them engaged and away, 
until I could get the cannon under the wall, 
and escape. You would have to talk loudly, 
and laugh freely, to let me know which en- 
closure you were in—the first or third—and I 
would slip into the empty one, and get round 
through the trees or by the court. To 
attempt the wall would be to court detection. 
What do you say to these plans? Are you 
ready to assist me ?" 

*" Quite," answered one of the women ; but 
Margaret looked to the other, who was lost in 
meditation, while Marie was trembling with 
fear. 

“ Well, what have you to say, Jeanette ? ” 
asked Margaret. 

“We can improve the plans," answered 
Jeanette, ** good as they are; we can improve 
them by blending them, and making one out 
of both." 

“How?” inquired Margaret eagerly. She 
had abundant faith in Jeanette’s sagacity. A 
slow woman was Jeanette, but very careful, 
and almost always sure. 

“I have brought a piece of rope with 
me,” said she, producing it from beneath her 
skirt. “I thought it might be useful. It 
must be tied around the cannon; then we 
can lift it from beneath the wall, and pull 
it through the hedge. That will save more 
than one of us scrambling down iuto the 
garden." 

“Splendid!” answered Margaret, clapping 
her hands gently. “But you have not yet 
said how we can work the two plans to- 
gether.” 

* We must reconnoitre," returned Jeanette. 
* We must make sure, quite sure, that noone 
will enter the gardens from the farther*'end. 
We can do that easily, for the fields are open 
beyond the trees for a long way. If there is 
anyone between the gardens and the church, 
or away to the right and left, we shall be certain 
to see them. Then you and Henriette must 
enter the Seigneurie court—you can invent 
some excuse for poing—and keep the men 
engaged until J secure the cannon.” 


“But why you? I had thought to do that 
myself,” said Margaret. 

“ Fortwo reasons: I am stronger than you, 
and can better handle the cannon alone. 
But I am not so bright as you, so quick, so 
winning, so well able to deal with the men. 
You have a way with them, Margaret, that I 
cannot assume—both you and Henriette. 
They would listen to you when they would 
not look at me. Helas! I am not pretty, and 
I am growing old," and Jeanette shrugged 
her shoulders, and made a comical grimace. 
The others smiled. “ But I am strong,” said 
she, stretching out her arms, ‘and I dare do 
more than we propose to-day for the sake of 
those.who are now prisoners. It is settled. 
You agree with me?" She glanced at them, 
one after the other, and read the answers in 
their faces. ‘* Come,then; we have no time 
to lose. Let us go." 

The three women pushed their way up the 
water-course, and left Marie cowering beneath 
the trees, in trembling fear lest she herself 
should be discovered, or harm should come 

tothem. They took advantage of the shelter 
of the trees, and the huge masses of broken 
rock strewn beneath them ; skirted the farther 
margin of the monastery pond with the utmost 
caution, for voices came to them from the 
other side, and they saw one man stoning the 
ducks; and finally reached the high hedge 
that grew a little way back from the western 
boundary wall of the gardens. Then they 
crept southward over the rising ground, 
marking as they went that all the enclosures 
were empty, and so far favourable to the 
success of their plan. The coveted cannon 
was there, resting on its carriage, and— 
because a royal gift of seventy years ago to 
Helier de Cartaret, the then Seigneur of Sark 
— occupying a conspicuous positiag, and in- 
tended to be an ornament to the grounds. 
At this, however, they barely glanced as they 
now passed along. They wished to see 
whether the way was clear for its abduction. 

When they were well over the rising ground, 
where the trees ended and the meadows 
began, they separated, Henriette working 
westward toward the cliffs, Jeanette easiwand 
toward the high road, and Margaret south- 
ward along the more open ground in the 
direction of the chureh and toward the 
centre of the island. Margaret had the 
farthest to go, and her way was not nearly so 
well sheltered as the ways of the other two; 
therefore she was the last to return, nnd 
found her companions waiting for her in 
some anxiety. 

* There is no one down by the cliffs,” said 
Henriette. 

“And no one the other way," added 
Jeanette, “ between here and the Eperquerie. 
There are four or tive men at the landing- 
place, but we have nothing to fear from them. 
They are on duty." 

“ À company of men are coming up from 
the direction of the Creux," said Margaret. 
* They are making for the Seiyneurie. We 
will watch them pass, and, if they go down 
by the road, as is most likely, Henriette and 
I will run on to the court, and reach it 
before them. We can better detain them so, 
and you can set to work at once, Jeanette." 

They withdrew & little farther into the 
shelter of the trees. Very soon they heard 
the voices of the men coming up faintly 
against the breeze, then the sound of their 
footsteps, and at last they saw their caps, 
and the miuzzlesyof their muskets, bobbing up 
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and down along the top of the thick-set hedge. 
As Margaret had surmised, they did not turn 
into tbe gardens, but went straight along the 
road ; and she and Henriette darted away to 
be ready for them as they emerged through 
the Norman archway, and filed down into 
the court. 

Jeanette was after them in & couple of 
minutes, and, by the time they had reached 
the court, she had pierced the hedge, and 
dropped down into the enclosure. Her cord 
was ready. She ran swiftly along, under the 
pear-trees, slung the cord round the cannon 
in two places, knotted both, crossed thein, 
slipped her arms through the loops, and got 
the cord well upon both her shoulders. She 
bent and heaved, lifting the small bronze 
piece from its carriage—for it was only of a 
very moderate size, little more than a toy 
cannon would bein these days, but sutticiently 
heavy to tax the strength of a woman like 
Jeanette—and stagvered away. Twice she 
nearly fell with it. Once a voice sounded so 
near that her face blanched, and she trembled 
like an aspen; but immediately, and even 
nearer, she heard Maryaret’s voice, in a tone 
of raillery, and with a ripple of laughter, 
challenge a man to prove that he was as 
brave as he had said by going round with her 
to the tower and summoning any one of the 
prisoners to cross swords with him. 

A little altercation ensued, so painfully 
near it seemed to Jeanette that it set her 
heart palpitating, and rendered her task more 
ditlicult. She turned and staggered away at 
an angle, athwart the pear-trees, and towards 
a corner of the enclosure hidden by a thick 
growth of purple-tlowered escalonia, where 
she deposited her burden, and crouched low 
down to gather the four ends of the rope into 
a coil and throw them across the wall above 
her. Twice she threw them before they 
would stay. Even then one end hung limply 
down, and threatened to drag the others with 
it. But the voices of Margaret and the 
soldier were more distant, and fading away. 
All through her task Jeanette had been 
conscious of the chatter of her two com- 
panions, and the louder talk of the men, but 
she was too intent upon securing the cannon 
to heed what they were saying—only when 
the ominous voice of that one man came so 
surprisingly near was she agitated, and 
greatly relieved she felt when Margaret suc- 
ceeded in enticing him away. 

So relieved was she that she ventured back 
to where the shot was piled beside the 
carriage in the shape of a tiny pyramid. 
Some she hastily crammed into a capacious 
pocket, others she took in her apron, folded 
into the formof a bag, with the two ends looped 
up and tied securely behind her. Passing 
into the third enclosure, she was about to slip 
round by the trees, and over the knoll to 
where the rope-ends were resting, when 
coming straight down the path was a man, a 
stranger as she saw at a glance, whom it was 
impossible to avoid. What should she do? 
Fling herself upon him, with all that weight 
of metal about her, bear him to the ground, 
and dash out his brains with one of the iron 
balls? Nay, she could not do that before ho 
could give an alarm, and an alarm must be 
prevented at any cost. "l'hen the mun might 
overpower her. She must use a woman's 
weapon-—stratagem. 

So swiftly was her decision taken that, 
almost as soon as she saw him, she stooped 
and gathered the broken sticks that were 
lying about her, thrusting them into her 
apron, the ends obtruding as if her apron 
were already full. Her muscles were tightened 
to their utmost tension that she might 
appear to stoop naturally. The weight 
of the shot would have borne her down, 
or thrown her into an awkward posture, 
if she had not firmly resisted it, and carried 
herself with the apparent case of a woman 
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whose only burden was a few sticks. She 
was filled with regret that she had not 
been content with the cannon and left the 
shot alone. The man came on, and she con- 
tinued her gathering, glancing at him as he 
passed by. He was well dressed, in a fashion- 
able military costume, with a sword dangling 
by his side—a young man, so lost in medita- 
tion that he scarcely noticed her. As his 
footsteps died away down the gravel she 
began to breathe more freely. Would he 
notice that the cannon was missing? Would 
he see the rope thrown over the wall? She 
dared not look, but she listened, and his 
footsteps passed on, a regular tread, faintly, 
and more faintly, until she lost them 
altogether, and knew that he was in the 
court, if not in the Seigneurie itself. 

It was Captain Chamberlain, but she knew 
it not. She had had a narrow escape. He 
had been down to the Havre Gosselin to see 
whether there were any signs of Captain Lane 
and his party, and, disappointed, concerned, 
grave, realising the peril of his situation, was 
returning to the Seigneurie. Jeanette passed 
out of the enclosure, dropped her useless 
sticks among the trees, and hastened to that 
part of the hedge beneath which the cannon 
lay. 

Her companions rejoined her. They 
secured the three ends of the rope—the 
fourth was out of reach—and hauled up the 
cannon. It was soon beside them, a tiny 
bronze cannon of small bore, bearing the in- 
scription, * Don de Sa Majesté, la Reine 
Elizabeth, au Seigneur de Sercq, a.p. 1572." 
It was a formidable weapon, however, for 
those days. Margaret and Henriette were 
glad to know that Jeanette hud loaded 
herself with shot, although they trembled 
to hear how narrowly she had escaped de- 
tection. Margaret. had already seen to a 
plentiful supply of powder, and intended 
charging the cannon with musket-balls and 
stones; but the shot was better. At her 
intimation the women, whom she had 
visited at their houses and sent across to 
Little Sark, had taken with them the mus- 
kets that were available, and all the powder 
they could gather ; 80 that, with the help of 
the cannon, they had no fear now but that 
they could hold out until the Guernseymen 
came. The three divided the shot between 
them, and carried the cannon down to where 
Marie was nervously awaiting their return. 

In conveying the cannon from above the 
Port du Moulin to the Coupee, they took 
turns, two going before to see that the way 
was clear, and two following with the burden 
slung between them.  Three-quarters of an 
hour sutliced for them to reach their destina- 
tion. 

Quite a crowd of women and children 
welcomed them, and would have cheered 
but for the fact that the noise might have 
attracted the attention of the invaders too 
soon. As it was. the scene was an animated 
one, the children dancing about, and the 
women indulging in excited and voluble 
conversation. Margaret had some difficulty 
in checking it. When they were reasonably 
quiet she spoke to them : 

“ Our first business is to fire the beacon. 
Let the elderly women do that, and remain 
by it to keep it burning well, while the aged 
ones, with the children, go on farther, as far 
as Gorey if they wish, where they will be out 
of harm’s way. We younger women will stay 
here, fix and fire the cannon, and defend the 
pass across the Coupée." 

The beacon was built a few hundred yards 
back, on the summit of Little Sark. The 
children. trooped off at once in gleeful 
anticipation of a glorious bonfire. They saw 
it well alight, the pungent white smoke rising 
in huze volumes, only to be blown away 
southward hke a scattering cloud; and the 
tongues of flame leaping forth, and uniting 


and gathering in the centre of the pile, fast 
fanned into a furnace by the fresh breeze 
that swept through it, began to make it rush 
and roar. Then the children were forced 
away. Reluctantly they went, with many a 
backward glance, and longing desire to 
return: but les Grandmeéres were inexorable. 

While the fire was being lit, and the flames 
were rising, the younger women charged the 
cannon, and embedded it in earth and stones 
in the narrow cutting or gully at the 
southern end of the Coupée ; the muzzle was 
pointed directly over the centre of the 
straight road; and gathered about it, like 
Amazons in martial array, was the singular 
company, with faces sternly set, and loaded 
muskets ready to second the discharge of 
their more formidable weapon. In that 
position, and roused as they then were, it 
would have taken many more than thirty to 
dislodge them; indeed, against the licht 
artillery of two hundred years ago, the place 
was practically impregnable. 

The Coupée is a neck of land three hundred 
yards long. connecting the two parts of the 
island, Great and Little Sark. The island is 
here pinched in, so that, along this three 
hundred yards, it is extremely narrow, not 
more than four fect, at the time of which I am 
writing, with a perfectly precipitous drop on 
the eastern side of three hundred feet, down 
to a shingly beach, or, when the tide is in. 
to the sea; and, on the western side, with a 
steep shelving declivity, affording a most 
precarious foothold, of another three hundred 
feet, either to the sea at flood tide, or, when 
the tide is ebbing, to a beautiful expanse of 
hrm light yellow sand. This dangerous 
pathway, the only entrance into Little Sark, 
has now been artificially widened at its 
northern end by a strong wall, built up on 
the western side, and further protected, at 
both ends, by an iron hand-rail. But, when 
the women planted their small cannon for 
its defence and the recovery of the island, 
and gathered about it with their muskets 
ready primed, the Coupée was just as nature 
had left it, and more dangerous than it is 
now. It was approached from the larger 
part of the island, as well as from the smaller, 
by a cutting or gully, for at both ends the 
land is higher than the Coupce itself. 
and one cutting or gully is directly opposite 
the other. It will be evident, therefore, that 
the women were in a peculiarly strong 
position. 

The tiring of the beacon had attracted the 
attention of a few of the invaders who were 
stationed near the gaol where some of the 
Sarkese were incarcerated. Four or five 
of them hurried otf in the direction of the 
Coupce to see what was the matter. When 
they arrived, and beheld the determined 
band of women drawn up on the opposite 
side, they avoided the gully, and kept to the 
clitfs on either side. One of their company 
was seut back to warn Captain Chamberlain. 
while the rest, joined by others who kept 
dropping in, threw sarcastic taunts across the 
separating space at the women; but they, 
sobered as they were, now that the time of 
actual conflict was approaching, answered 
not. 

Presently one of them ran across to the 
beacon, and returned with a blazing brand. 
She handed it to Margaret. Bidding the 
women withdraw under the shelter of the 
banks, she applied the torch, and the cannon 
boomed out with & deafening noise, the ball 
embedding itself in the opposite gully, while 
the cliffs, on either side, and before, became 
alive with startled floating white gulls that 
answered the thunder of the cannon with 
their own shrill, weird cries. The men, to 
the number of a dozen, scrambled into the 
gully, as if to rush across the Coupce; 
through the vanishing smoke Margaret saw 
them, and guessed their intention. She 


called the women about her, and directed 
eight of them to kneel and fire. Before the 
hammers were down the men had scattered ; 
but the rattle of the musketry was a proof to 
them that their Amazon foe was nat to be 
despised. The women who had fired their 
pieces stepped back, and those who had kept 
their loaded muskets in reserve immediately 
took their places. Margaret was busy with 
the cannon, cleansing it, and re-charging, 
and, when it was ready, the blazing brand, 
which had been purposely kept alight, was 


applied again, and again the maiden Queen's - 


gift spoke for the women. This time the 
men remained upon the cliffs, and the 
muskets were not discharged. 

The soldiers were puzzled why the women 
should have fired the cannon twice, ap- 
parently to no purpose, and why they were 
preparing to fire it, as they could see, a third 
time. Then it dawned upon them that the 
firing of the cannon was an additional signal 
to the Guernseymen. They turned their 
eyes across the sea to where the sister island, 
with its clustering houses, rose fairly out of 
the water. Their faces settled into a sterner 
expression as they realised that, unless these 
women were conquered, they would be 
cleverly trapped, and their easily won victory 
turned into an irreparable defeat. They 
carefully examined the priming of their 
muskets, and awaited the coming of Captain 
Chamberlain. 

He very soon appeared, with all the men 
he could muster, having left no one to guard 
the tower and the gaol. The prisoners were 
locked up, and the danger, from the firing of 
the cannon and the rattling of the musketry, 
which brought him fast upon the heels of 
the messenger, seemed to be so imminent 
that he thought it best to leave the prisoners, 
and concentrate all his available force 
upon this new and unexpected opposition. 
His first fear was that a company of 
Guernseymen were attempting to land, or had 
already landed, at some place in the southern 
part of theisland; but his fears were quieted 
when he saw what was really the matter, and 
vexation entered into his soul that his men 
had not already rushed the Coupée, and driven 
the women away. He hailed them: 

" Why are you making all this ado?” 

“To bring the Guernseymen," answered 
Margaret boldly, “ and release our own.” 

"Itis useless. Lay down your arms." 

" Never! We are ready to fight until help 
comes, and our men are free." 

“We do not fight with women." 

* Until you are forced." 

“ And you will force us?” he exclaimed. 
"Be careful! What are you about to do with 
the cannon?" For the women stepped 
aside as before, and Margaret was ready with 
the torch. 

, For answer, the cannon spoke the third 
time; and, faintly following upon it, came 
_ the cheering of the islanders who had es- 
caped from the tower, and were now liberat- 
Ing their fellows from the gaol. Captain 
Chamberlain, his face working with passion, 
wheeled round, and saw that the islanders 
Were running toward the Coupée. Again he 
faced the women. 

“One word more,” said he. “If it is un- 
heeded, we shall fire. Lay down your.arms 
and retire." 

“You do not fight with women," retorted 
Margaret, taking up his own words. 

“But you will force us.” 

“ At your peril —fire !’’ exclaimed Margaret. 
"The Guernseymen are coming," and she 
Pointed across the water. It was true. From 
the sister island they had heard the booming 
gun, although they had not seen the burning 

n; and already several boats had been 
launched at St. Sampson's. It was nearer 
than St. Pierre Port, by taking the channel 
between Herm and Jethou, and, on that 
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course, the boats were beyond the reach of 
the guns at Castle Cornet, held for the king 
by Sir Peter Osborne. The wind had shifted 
& point or two to the westward, and thus 
fought against the Jerseymen, as the stars in 
their courses fought against Sisera. Gallantly 
onward, beneath a press of canvas, came the 
boats, now visible to the combatants, and at 
them Margaret pointed exultingly, and ex- 
claimed, * The Guernseymen are coming— 
and our own men, too." 

In despair, Captain Chamberlain ordered 
one half of bis men into the gully, ready to 
carry the Coupée by assault; the other half 
he divided into two companies, and drew 
them up on the higher ground. His inten- 
tion was to turn the muskets of the two 
companies upon the women, and after the 
first discharge, to send his men across the 
Coupée atarun. He had no doubt but what 
he could carry the position while the women 
were disconcerted, and, if any of them were 
killed, it would be their own fault. The 
women, with their muskets loaded, were 
ready to dispute the passage. 

* Fire!” said he to the two companies. 

They hesitated. They were not in the 
habit of firing at women. The hesitation 
saved what would have been & bloody and 
terrific encounter. The women, too, did not 
fire. They could see what the enemy could 
not see, for, behind them, the Sark men were 
closing in. . 

“Fire!” shouted Captain Chamberlain 
again, savagely. : 

But only one man raised his musket, and, 
before the hammer fell, he was seized round 
the waist by William Noel, the fisherman, 
whose face was livid with passion, and hurled, 
with all the might of his brawny arms, clear 
over the precipice. Both friend and foe held 
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their breath, and stepped forward to watch 
the fearful fall The women, who were 
facing the precipice, were transfixed with 
horror. Twice the man turned over, and 
then, fortunately, plunged into deep water. 
The fisherman turned away, suddenly 
sobered, and found Louis beside him. 

" [t was to save Margaret," said he. ** The 
villain's musket was levelled at her." 

Louis understood. The one man who 
would have fired was Henri, his cousin. 

The struggle was over. The Sarkmen 
rushed upon the foe. "They were rapidly dis. 
armed, most of them, indeed, quietly sub- 
mitting to what they saw was inevitable. 
The women crossed the Coupée to their 
husbands, and fathers, and brothers. There 
was great rejoicing ; and, when the Guernsey- 
men came. and carried off Captain Chamber- 
lain and his men, they wished them farewell 
with much bonhomie. Although Captain 
Chamberlain was kept in Guernsey as a 
prisoner of war, along with his followers, his 
position was more tolerable than that of 
Captain Lane. When the story of the 
expedition became known, Captain Lane did 
not dare to show his face in Jersey, but, 
awaiting his opportunity, hé escaped to 
England, where he was promptly arrested, 
and put in prison. He gained his freedom, 
however, after a while, by changing his 
colours, and becoming,  professedly, a 
Parliamentarian. 

Thirty-two men landed in Sark—thirty-one 
were taken away. There was one man left, 
clinging at high tide to a crevice in the rocks 
under the towering cliff on the eastern side 
of the Coupée. Louis went off in a boat, 
alone, at great personal risk, and rescued 
him ; and they became friends, firm and true, 
all their days. 


The End of the Tail. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by. M. PHILPS ) 
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HE success of Darry's project had exceeded 
all expectation. As hatched originally, 

in Ellathorpe’s study, his idea had been 
solely to enable Price to play in the match 
against Clayton, by personating his aunt’s 
nephew ; but it was not long before the 
notion grew into a scheme for causing some 


Alexander Longing for Fresh Conquests. 


amusement at the expense of Price and any 
of his unsophisticated schoolfellows who 
might have the good fortune to witness the 
interview. Only about half-a-dozen boys 
were “in the know,” and they kept the 
secret strictly to themselves. 

Barry was just the fellow to carry out the 


Toning Down New-comers. 


undertaking. He was slimly built; he had 
unequalled impudence and resource ; he was 
a perfect actor, and he possessed the two 
necessary qualifications for the success of 
the scheme—a flexible voice, and a face that 
lent itself easily to any character. His 
practice in school charades stood him in 
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THE THREE DAYS WAR: 
A STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL'S. 


By Lucian SORREL. 
(With Illustrations by DAVID E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER IV. 


good stead; and with the help of grease 
paints, borrowed garments, and Mrs. Sum- 
mer's missing glasses, the interview with 
Price had taken place without any suspicion 
of deception on the part of the victim or the 
onlookers. 

If Barry had only been content to rest on 
his laurels when Price left him in the ward- 
robe room with Mrs. Summers, he might 
have suffered no inconvenience through 
what he would probably have called his 
devotion to his friend's interests. His 
flannels were already laid out on his bed in 
the “A” dormitory, and it would have been the 
work of a very few minutes for him to slip 
into them after the escapade, and rush down 
to the field in time for the commencement 
of the match. But the success of the first 
experiment led him, like Alexander, to long 
for fresh conquests ; and when he witnessed 
the surprise of Mrs. Summers, and her 
evident belief that this was actually a some- 
what original specimen of the genus “new 
boy,’’ he was unable to resist the temptation 
to get a little amusement at her expense 
before disclosing his identity. 

Mrs. Summers had quite a reputation at 
St. Seiriol’s for toning down new-comers— 
who flocked in all variety of costume to the 
school—into facsimiles of the other boys, 
just as a skilful gardener will crop the 
branches of an unruly bush, until it fits in 
with its companion, in the hedge for which 
it is destined. But when Price suddenly 
thrust Barry into the door of the needle- 
room, with the gruff explanation that he was 
a new arrival, she felt that she would have a 
somewhat difficult task before her. 

Barry’s first proceeding when he found 
himself alone with the wardrobe-woman was 
to repeat the greeting already accorded to 
Price; and Mrs. Summers suddenly became 
the recipient of a resounding kiss, 
while the arms of the new boy clasped 
her in a fond embrace. She was just 
commencing a startled and angry re- 
monstrance, when the bosom of the 
boy appeared to heave with agitation ; 
half-stifled sobs resounded through the 
room; and Barry, still clasping the 
good woman so closely that it was as 
much as she could do to support his 
weight, began to pour out a pathetic 
narrative compounded of maternal 
affection, schoolboy tyranny, home- 
sickness, and a general desire to return 
to a community more appreciative of 
his virtues and acquirements. 

Mrs. Summers, who had seen plenty 
of cases of home-sickness in her time, 
but had never known the disease 
attack so big a boy in so malignant a 
form, was at her wits’ end to know 
what to do; one moment her sense of 
the fitness of things led her to upbraid 
the youth, the next her natural kind- 
ness of heart induced her to attempt 
to console him; but all her efforts to 
unlock the close embrace in which she 
was held, or to assuage the grief of 
the new-comer, were unavailing. She 
was still in this awkward and embarrassing 
situation when & deep voice from the rear 
eaused Barry to unloose his arms and stop 
his sobs in a moment; while Mrs. Summers, 
in a pathetic state of nervousness and agita- 
tion, put ber eap straight, smoothed her 
ruffied hair, and turned to face the Doctor. 


He had entered the room from a back 
door that led out of the intirmary ; and had 


evidently been watching the proceedings for 


some moments in perplexity. 
“Why, Mrs. Summers,” he said, half in 


** Watched the proceedings in perplexity.” 


amusement, half in doubt, “I hardly ex- 
pected to interrupt you in an interesting 
little scene like that. A case of amo, amas 
—declining the verb to love, I suppose. 
Who is the fortunate swain ? ” 

Mrs. Summers drew herself up to the full 
extent of her five feet one. and prepared to 
indignantly deny the soft impeachment. 
She, Sarah Summers, caught by Dr. Harden 


* In a piteous state of fright.” 


in the midst of a love-scene with one of the 
boys at St. Seiriol's! She could scarcely 
speak with indignation; and it was fortunate 
for her embarrassment that the Doctor 
turned his attention almost immediately to 
the boy who was responsible for the pre- 
dicgnrent. — — — 
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"Pray, who are you, sir?" he asked, 
changing his bantering tone to a voice of 
thunder. As he spoke he turned the unlucky 
Barry round to the light, and inspected him 
fiercely through his pince-nez. “ What's 
your name, and what are you doing here? " 

Now Barry had no time to invent excuses, 
or he might possibly have thought of some 
way out of the fix. As it was, the Doctor 
had not entered into his calculations at all; 
and being between two horns of a dilemma — 
having either to make a clean breast of the 
affair at once, or to deceive the Doctor as 
well as the rest of the school—he resolved 
in favour of the latter alternative, and trusted 
that chance might lend him a hand in get- 
ting out of the difficulty later on. There- 
fore a timorous “ Marriott " was the reply to 
the Doctor's inquiry. 

“Speak out, boy," he said. “Youre a 
son of Colonel Marriott, aren't you? It’s 
a curious way for a soldier's son to com- 
mence public-school life, though—I must 
confess I don’t quite know what to make of 
this little scene I’ve just witnessed.” 


“A boy the Doctor recognised batting.” 


“I think the boy's a little homesick, Dr. 
en," Mrs. Summers suggested, but her 
m want explanation was cut short in- 


"A little homesick, indeed! I should 
think he must be more than a little home- 
sick to make such a hullaballoo. It’s 
ree disgraceful in a boy of his size. 
at put his things away in a locker, Mrs. 

ummers, and have a bed aired in ‘B?’ dormi- 

OU, sir, can accompany moe." 

reir in a piteous state of fright, and half 
th rmined to beat a hasty retreat through 
wae first open door that presented itself, was 
Mae by the Doctor into his private 
"uin Several times before had Barry 
ited that room, entering it with forebodings, 
the Donne it with tender recollections ; for 
in th ctor’s study was a more terrible place 
e eyes of the “ Saints " than any torture 
ud ber of the Spanish Inquisition. And yet, 
‘at moment, if any good fairy had offered 
ile S him back his old personality, and 
receiy; him to be Barry, on the point of 
Marr; ng a thrashing, instead of a fictitious 
Ott, about to be favoured with some 
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good advice from the Doctor, he would have 
welcomed the change with alacrity. 

* Well, my boy," said the Doctor, seating 
himself in his study chair, and motioning 
Barry to a leather-covered seat in an awkward 
corner near the door, “ I really don’t know 
what to say about the scene I have just 
witnessed. As it is your first day at the 
school, I suppose I must let the matter drop ; 
but this sort of behaviour really must not be 
repeated. Let me see, what is your name ?"' 

“ Marriott, sir,” repeated Barry, this time 
with more confidence. 

“ Yes, yes, I know it's Marriott ; but what 
is your Christian name? " 

Barry turned red and stammered at this 
unexpected question. What on earth was 
the name of Price’s cousin? It began with 
an *S," he was certain; but for the life of 
him he could not recollect the name. 
“Samuel, sir," at length he managed to 
stammer out. 

"Samuel, eh? Well, Samuel, here's a 
letter from your aunt I've just received by 
the !ast post; its contents may possibly 
interest you." As he spoke Dr. Harden 
turned over a bundle of papers on his desk, 
and finally withdrawing one from the rest, 
spread it out before him, and examined it 
attentively through his pince-nez. 

“ Here we are," he said at length. “ Your 
&unt informs me tbat she is particularly 
anxious about your welfare, and requests me 
to see that her nephew Stephen—Stephen ? 
Why I thought you told me just now that 
your name was Samuel?" 

“ My aunt must have made a mistake, sir,” 
said Barry, quaking inwardly. ‘ She has a 
very bad memory." 

* Oh, indeed. Well, she wishes me to see 
that you always sleep in flannel, that you clean 
your teeth regularly, and that your delicate 
constitution may be taken into account if any 
question of corporal punishment arises. I 
trust the last injunction may not be necessary, 
though you have commenced so badly; as to 
the former ones, you are surely of an age 
to think and act for yourself without super- 
vision. How old are you?” 

“Fifteen, sir," Barry answered, with a 
vague recollection that Price’s aunt's nephew 
was about that age. 

" You look a good deal more than that," 
said the Doctor incredulously. 

* And eleven months, sir, I was going to 
say; and eleven months." 

Doctor Harden looked the boy up and 
down dubiously for a few moments; then he 
exclaimed : 

"It seems to me, Marriott, that you are 
either a very impertinent boy, or a very 
stupid one; the way in which you have 
answered my questions is most unsatisfactory. 
I will give you all the credit I can for your 
imperfect home education, however, and we 
will see how you progress after & week or two 
in the school. To-morrow Mr. Grant, the 
second master, will examine you as to your 
attainments, and decide what class you are 
io enter; and in the meantime you may 
come with me to the cricket-field, and be 
introduced to your future companions.’’* 

Barry began to breathe more freely now 
that all risk of detection seemed over for the 
present, and the Doctor took him towards the 
cricket-field, and introduced him in a few 
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words to a small knot of boys who were 
standing near. After all, in a big school a 
headmaster rarely knows the faces of all 
his boys; and it was no wonder that the 
Doctor should be easily deceived by Barry’s 
elaborate get-up, and thus raise hopes of 
final immunity from discovery and disgrace 
in that young gentleman's bosom. His hopes, 
however, were premature, for events that 
followed soon opened the Doctor's eyes to the 
true facts of the case. 

The interviews with Mrs. Summers and Dr. 
Harden, though they have not taken very long 
to relate, in reality occupied the best part of 
the summer afternoon ; and when they joined 
the little knot of onlookers in the cricket-field 
the game was nearly over. A boy whom 


neither Barry nor the Doctor recognised was 
peat and was knocking up runs right and 
eft. 

“ Well hit, sir, well hit," shouted the 
Doctor enthusiastically, clapping his fat palms 
“ Whois it at the wickets ? ” 


together. 


** * Doctor's orders,’ said the school porter.” 


“It’s a new boy, sir; I think his name's 
Marriott," was the answer. “The Captain 
put him on because one of our own men didn’t 
turn up to time, and he got rather sick—I 
mean upset—about it—and——_” 

A loud burst of applause cut short this 
explanation, and announced the conclusion of 
the match, and a victory for St. Seiriol’s 
through the instrumentality of the new boy, 
who had scored just the required number of 
runs before being caught out. He was being 
carried in triumph round the school grounds 
five minutes later, when the great bell began 
to ring. 

“What on earth’s that for? " asked every- 
body. * Why are you ringing the bell, Mark ?”’ 

“ Doctor's orders, sir," said the school 
porter, lustily tugging at the bell-rope. ** All 
the boys is to assemble in the great school- 
room immejitly.”’ 

(To be continued.) 
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OLD PORTSMOUTH. 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author f “Ina Royal Dockyard, “ Holiday Walks around England's Greatest Arsenal," ete. 


P this island home of ours, where our 
national existence depends so much 
upon supremacy on the ocean, it is a grand 
thing that the youth of England for the 
most part evince such fondness for the sea. 
Its romance casts a powerful spell over 
them, and as they turn over Marryat and 
rend of Peter Simple and Midshipman Easy, 
of prizes and pressgangs, of Portsmouth 
Point, and Common Hard, and Gosport 
beach, a strong desire arises within them to 


see some of these places so much talked 
about. 

Now, I can enter into the spirit of such 
feelings; I remember it was so with me 
when I was a boy. But in my case, being 
born at Portsmouth, I was able to gratify the 
desire, and I hope to make this an interesting 
paper to my readers by giving some account 
of Old Portsmouth past and present, and 
if I indulge a little reminiscence as I go 
along, why, it may be thought none the 
Worse. 


(With Illustrations by FRANK PATTERSON.) 


One of my earliest remembrances is that 
of lying in bed listening to bugle sounds that 
came to my ears more or less distinetly at 
sunrise. I discovered later on that the 
performers were mere beginners running 
over their scales, as it were, but I think I 
never heard sweeter music, and the sounds 
are a pleasant memory with me to-day. 
Said buglers were wont to assemble at day- 
light on the ramparts which at that time 
—I am speaking of fifty years ago—encircled 
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the garrison, where they might blow to their 
hearts’ content without much disturbing the 
quietude of townsfolk in the far-off suburbs, 
and it was the intervening “distance which 
mellowed their harsh blasts, and converted 
them into purest melody to my ear. 

I was as yet too young to form resolutions, 
or I should say those bugle sounds deter- 
mined me to explore in that direction 
Certain it is that, a few years later, I found 
my greatest delight in the neighbourhood of 
the old town, where they fired the guns, and 


beat the drums, and ships went sailing by. 
Every Saturday found me on the way 
thither. lt was trying work for young legs; 
but what did that matter? I trudged on, 
came up to the walls at last, and shouted in 
childish glee that I might hear the echo of 
my voice in the dark winding archways 
adjoining the massive gates that were 
tunnelled through the ramparts and opened 
the door to Old Portsmouth. 

Six such gates there were, and it was 
customary to present their keys to Royalty 
whenever the King came this way. The 
precedent is still followed by the military 
governor when the Court comes to Osborne, 
the Port Admiral at the same time delivering 
a schedule of the officers and men victualled 
under his command. 

Once inside the “lines,” it seemed quite a 
new world, and often on the threshold there 
would be a bit of soldiering going on that 
wonderfully took my boyish fancy. At each 
gateway was a guardhouse, the guard lolling 
carelessly at ease on benches outside, and a 
sentry in full fig keeping the look-out. I 
fancy I see him now, and hear his ringing 
ejaculation, “ Guard, turn out ! " as his quick 
eye detected an otticer galloping down to see 
if they were on the gui vive. Up would 
bound the idlers in sudden dash for their 
accoutrements, jamming themselves in 
deadlock in their eagerness to get through 
the doorway. There would be a momentary 
clatter of belts and muskets inside, then, 
darting out, they would form up stiff as 
ramrods and “present arms"; and the 
officer, satistied all was well, would ride 
away. 

But times are changed. There are no 
ramparts now. Yet stay; a tiny bit still 
remains as a relic of the old order of things. 
And the ancient borough is sadly changed 
too. Stowed away in a corner and shorn of 
its glory, it lies neglected and hastening to 
decay Visitors for the most part flock to 
Southsea, whence from the Common or 
beach they may catch a distant glimpse of 
red-tiled roofs and gables peeping over the 
breastworks and through the embrasures of 
the bit of ramparts left standing. That is 
about as much of historic Portsmouth as 
they see. 

Some, however, are attracted thither, and 
go the rounds of Old Portsmouth, being 
desirous to view landmarks that Marryat 
and Dibdin have made familiar, and, as- 
suming ourselves to be of their number, we 
presently reach High Street, with a genteel, 
sleepy aspect hanging about it. Yetit was once 
lively enough, when post-horns tootled and 
stage coaches rattled off for London town. 
Yonder is that famous hostelry, The George, 
where all the old admirals used to put up, 
Nelson among them—if you go inside they 
will show you his room, No. 15. Higher up 
the street you may read Buckingham House 
over the porch where James the First's 
favourite was stabbed to death. "That gilded 
bust in yon niche of the fortress wall is 
another memento of Stuart times, and com- 
memorates the landing here of Charles r. 
after his continental travels. The publie 
to-day give it the go-by ; formerly they were 
required to pass it bare-headed and do 
obeisance. 

That small gateway hard by us is the 
Sally Port; it has oft resounded with the 
clang of arms when there has been a sudden 
dash through it upon an enemy outside. It 
gives-access to the shore, where, at very low 


tides, there peep up through the shingle 
rusty links of a huge iron chain which, in 
eighteen-hundred-and-war-time days, used to 
be strained up taut from shore to shore 
every night to keep out French and Dutch 
foes. Strangely enough, this old-fashioned 
plan, or, at any rate, something very like it, 
has recently been revived, and steel hawsers 
and booms are now laid down all ready as a 
barrier against hostile torpedoes. 

The Sally Port commands a view of the 
narrow harbour entrance, where there is 
always something going on. Vessels of all 
sorts and sizes come and go, slim yachts, 
fat barges, men-of-war of various types, 
merchantmen ditto; puffing tugs pant 
along, dragging a string of mud barges, or 
having a collier or fruiter in tow. The 
tumbling waves sparkle in the sunlight, and 
all is fresh and lively. 

When the tide is running a sluice, boats 
have all a job to get in or out, as the case 
may be. They know they are being watched 
by fishermen, pilots, and others, who resort 
to the Sally Port to see what the weather's 
going to be. So the helmsmenluff cleverly, and 
sail close to the wind, and are doing the thing 
handsomely, when suddenly a big Isle of 
Wight steamer shoots past, and the wash of 
her paddles bothers all the skilful handling 
of the helmsmen, the little boats lose their 
way, and bob up and down and sideways like 
so many corks. 

In fine weather one can always pass a 
pleasant hour at the Sally Port. Boys have 
found that out—what won't they find out ?— 
and they paddle along shore, or do a bit of 
fishing, baiting their lines with dead crabs to 
catch live ones. Sometimes they're in luck 
and get a chance for a tit bit: letting down 
a hoop net and throwing in oyster bait, 
myriads of smelt and small fry are attracted 
and caught for a tasty dish-up. And the 
luck attracts other small fry, for youngsters 
collect and become absorbed in the proceed- 
ings. 

But in rough weather there is no getting 
near the place. Green waves $wash in and 
send the spray flying, bringing in seaweed 
and a strong smell of brine. The little 
cockleshell boats don't show out now, but 
the stouter ones fluke past in the seething 
waves, heeling well over until the lee gunwale 
18 awash, and with a hand ready to ease off 
the sheet. The pilots and fishermen, in 
sou’westers and turned-up collars, are obliged 
to go up on the little bit of ramparts before 
mentioned to have their look round, and 
they tell one another it means dirty weather 
to windward. 

A few steps beyond the Sally Port brings 
us all at once into a region of tumbledown 
gables and cranky tenements, n region of 
narrow streets, riddled through and through 
with still narrower courts and alleys, where 
many a brave but silly, fuddled tar, coming 
home flush of prize-money, has been drugged 
and eased of it all; then, when there was 
nothing more to squeeze out of him, turned 
out with scarce a rag to stand up in, to shift 
for himself. This is Point, where, à propos of 
prize-money, one of the luckiest hauls the 
sailor ever made— well on to a million, eap- 
tured in a Spanish  treasure-ship —was 
landed and rumbled off under military 
escort to the Tower of London. Point was 
at the height of its glory during the French 
wars, it being handy for ships’ boats to run 
into from the fleets at Spithead. Here the 
pressgang were always sure of a find, even 
though to evade impressment the King’s 
lieges were wont to steal home after dark in 
female attire. 

In my walks around, a few years ago, I 
made the acquaintance of one who, had he 
lived a few months longer, would have reached 
a hundred years. This old gentleman’s 
inemory was good, and he would often tell me 
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of the goings-on at Point when he was a youth. 
His father was a naval outfitter, and on one 
occasion they got wind of a pressgang being 
down the street, so the pater dressed him 
up in a half-finished suit of uniform he was 
making, and stood him alongside the dummy 
figure in a dark corner of the shop, in case the 
house should be searched. He told me also 
of one of his father's workmen who used to 
sit on the sewing-board in the shop window. 
The man had been to sea and had lost his legs 
in some engagement, and my old gentleman 
chuckled hugely while informing me how he 
and the other apprentices would unscrew the 
wooden legs, and run off with them when the 
tailor dropped off to slumber in the dinner 
hour. “ But,” said he, becoming serious all 
in a moment, * sometimes Stumpy was one 
too many for us; he would sham being 
asleep, and then we boys had to clear out, I 
can tell you." 

It is only the ghost of that Point which 
one sees to-day. Such a collection of rickety 
habitations it would be hard to find elsewhere 
— streets of mouldering tenements in every 
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ring again. Heigho! let us take our fill of 
reminiscence of Portsmouth Point while we 
may, for this foul-smelling, historic old 
quarter cannot much longer escape the 
sanitary reformer. 

Walking along Broad Street, where Peter 
Simple fought his duel, we pass the Blue 
Posts tavern, where the same Peter was 
introduced to his future messmates ; for the 
old inn was patronised by the midshipmen 
of Marryat's day ; indeed it had come to be 
looked upon as their house long before 
Marryat’s time. Here they were in the 
habit of putting up * to take tea and toast- 
esses, and to leave their sea chestesses." 
But the tavern we see now is not the original 
inn—that was burnt down a quarter of a 
century ago—but one built on the same 
site, and the “ posts” are outlined in blue 
paint each side of the doorway. 

At the end of Broad Street, up and down 
which watermen's wherries sometimes ply at 
the shop doors, and carry people across the 
road when there is an extra high wind and 
tide, there is quite a feast of fat things fora 
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Rotten Row, Portsmouth Harbour. 


stage of decay, boarded up by the bill-sticker, 
and plastered over with advertisements. Yet 
is the place picturesque withal. Through 
some battered gate, standing askew on rusty 
hinges, or under cobwebbed rafters and arch- 
ways, or adown some slum, with limp, half- 
washed clouts dangling on clothes-lines that 
are kept on the stretch by broom-handles 
propped out of chamber windows, one may 
now and then catch a glipse of the harbour 
behind, its green, dancing waves flashing in 
sunlight, and coasting craft going merrily by 
—a splendid bit of life and colour, brilliant 
as a rainbow. Then more squalor, more 
courts and alleys, and you cannot help think- 
ing of the hurrying and skurrying, the capture 
and hairbreadth escapes these backways and 
short cuts must have witnessed in the dark 
pressgang days; what curses and wailings of 
despair broke upon the night, as some father 
or brother was dragged off to fight the 
country’s battles. Or you reflect on the fre- 
quenters of this decayed beer-house, of the 
shuffling of hornpipes and fiddling that went 
on a century ago, of carousing sailors roaring 
out a chorus that made the low-pitched rafters 
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nautical eye, which from this point of vantage 
can range over the entire area of the harbour. 
On the right hand are the gun-wharf and 
dockyard. Facing these, on the Gosport 
shore, stand hospital, victualling and ammu- 
nition depóts, while the intervening expanse 
is filled with various descriptions of craft, 
troopships, ironelads, old tubs, and coal 
hulks. And the old Victory is there, swing- 
ing round as proudly as ever. Back of all, 
away in dim perspective, lie odds and ends— 
jackass frigates with famous histories loom 
up in dockyard yellow, powder-ships in 
flaming red, as a warning for all and sundry 
to sheer off and keep their distance, and 
target hulks with armour plates bolted to 
their hulls in order to see what newly in- 
vented guns can do. Of late, however, the 
plates are fixed on board as a bulkhead, and 
fired at from close range inboard. 

But very likely one's eye is recalled to 
objects nearer home, for at the adjacent 
training-ship St. Vincent, three-decker, in 
response to the boatswain's whistle or to the 
word of command that may reach our ear, 
troops of sailor lada mount the rigging, run 
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aloft, lay out on the yards, loose sails, and 
proceed to carry out several interesting 
manuuvres. The lads cluster thick as bees 
upon the lower yards, for it takes all the beef 
they can put on the job to manhandle the 
heavy canvas. The evolutions are repeated 
by the big ship's tender, & dainty gun-brig, in 
which the lads cruise about the Channel 
during the summer months to finish off their 
course of seamanship. Being a sailing vessel 
of the old school, wherewith we fought our 
sea fights and made our name famous, the 
brig can hardly fail to lead the thoughts 
backwards. With a very little imagination— 
and I trust that boys will cultivate the faculty; 
it pays— with a little imagination, I say, you 
scem to see the brig laid alongside a French- 
man,and, amid wreaths of broadside smoke, 
tars, bearing cutlass and pike, swarming over 
her nettings to board mounseer, then ten 
minutes’ fierce hand-to-hand work, cut, thrust, 
and parry, followed by the hauling down of the 
tricolour—that was how things usually went 
in brig days, though we sometimes caught a 
Tartar, and then it was the Union Jack that 
came down. 

Close at hand is Portsmouth Camber, so 
shut in, however, by rookeries and slums that 
visitors commonly fail to find it. They miss 
a treat. The quays bristle with colliers, 
rattling out dusty cargoes. Hither come 
lighters, hoys, billyboys, Thames barges with 
brick-red sails, and coasters of every rig, 
laden with freights for the town’s use. Here 
they all lie, three or four deep, shouldering 
one another, ready to scramble for a good 
billet when the swing bridge shall open to 
allow them to pass inside. 

Here's a fishing-smack just in, brine still 
dripping from her sails; her finny cargo, all 
alive O, is turned out on the wharf and sold 
by auction. Here's a French brigantine 
loaded up with potatoes; a blue-bloused Gaul 
is chalking the tally on the bulwarks as tho 
baskets go out, while young mounseers, in 
low beavers and wooden shoes, slouch off for 
the day to pester English housewives to buy 
strings of onions * very sheep." A custom- 
house officer, lantern in hand, pops up and 
down and in and out hold and hatchways, on 
the rummage for smuggled goods. On 
another craft a half-dressed seaman, slung on 
six inches of plank dangling in a loop aloft, 
is scraping down the mast. In these coasters 
no more cats are shipped than there are mice 
to catch, so there is no spare hand to attend 
him ; he is therefore pulley-hauled up to the 
truck, and then left to himself. He makea 
himself fast by some clever sliding.knot 
arrangement that only a sailorman can 
manage, and every now and then, when he 
has finished an arm's length of the mast, you 
see him ease off his whimwham, lower 
himself & few feet, and go to work again. 

Yonder is something out of the common; 
it isn't every day you see & Dutch galliot 
come over here. What a lumbering, capa- 
cious old bruisewater it is, and how homely 
things look abaft ! The reason why is soon 
forthcoming: the skipper has brought his 
better half to bear him company—a touch of 
Longíellow's * Wreck of the Hesperus ” about 
that, I fancy. She is a comely Frau, and 
going to sea seems to agree with her. There 
she is, peeling the potatoes for dinner. Yes, 
she s portly—very! so much so that one 
falls to wondering how in the world she 
manages to squeeze through the skimpy 
hatch way leading down to the cabin. The 
mystery is solved presently on catching sight 
of her disappearing through the aperture 
“ kinder cornerwise." Here comes Mynheer 
himself; he also is & portly personage, of a 
similar build to the ship he commands-—if 
anything, with a little more beam in propor- 
tion. He rolls aft, blowing a huge cloud. A 
chubby youngster, playing with doggie housed 
in & cask lashed to the bulwarks, completes 
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the homely picture. They take things easy 
aboard that hooker, I warrant you. 

It is much the same all along the quay 
wall; something of interest is to be noted at 
every point—rudely carved, painted figure- 
heads, smoky cabooses, with pots and pans 
and cooking going on, the windmill pump 
for keeping the ship dry. and soon. It is 
only in odd corners like this Camber that one 
sees such things. 

Turning from the Camber, a start is made 
for Portsea. On the way the passer-by will 
not fail to mark the strong contrasts he 
meets ; on his left hand disreputable slums, 
away to the right handsome Southsea 
terraces. The same thing may be observed, 
also, in the harbour; a towering wooden 
sailing three-decker of a hundred and twenty 
gun», moored close to a low ironclad of only 
two guns and no sails at all; or again, a 
grimy coal hulk next-door neighbour to a 
gilded royal yacht. 

Here is the gun-wharf. An inspection of 
the establishment would reveal numerous 
curious relies in the way of ordnance. But 
one need not go out of his way to see old 
guns; they are plentiful enough hereabouts, 
being planted at many street corners and 
cross-Ways, sometimes muzzle up, sometimes 
down, and they flank nearly every Govern- 
ment entrance and approach. The place of 
commanding interest in the gun-wharf istho 
armoury, where vast stores of modern 
wenpons are stacked ready for immediate 
issue ; small arms of the latest pattern are 


_ tastefully laid out in ornamental device, men- 


in-armour are met at every turn, and nooks 
and corners are decorated with specimens of 
ancient weaponry. 

here we are arrived at another historia 
spot—Common Hard —for short ** The Hard." 
At the farther end vonder is the main gate 
leading into the dockvard. An inscription 
in the surrounding wall tells that it was 
erected in 1711, and though the dockyard 
has 5een altered and vastly extended of late 
years, its entrance is essentially the same as 
whon Jack the Painter was run up here on 
extemporised gallows for setting fire to the 
ropc-house. ‘The body was afterwards set 
up on a gibbet erected at the entrance to the 
harbour, as a warning to evil-doers, where it 
swing for years, until some sailors for a lark 
carried off the bleached skeleton toa Gosport 
public-house, and left it to be called for. 

Luring summer months the main gate is 
besieged by shoals of merry excursionista, 
bent upon exploring the wonders of the huge 
establishment, and the same thing occasion- 
aliv happens at other times, when mirth is 
quenched in sadness, as weeping wives and 
mo*.hers crowd around, anxious to obtain any 
scrap of ofticial information regarding overdue 
men-o'-war in catastrophes like those of the 
Wasp, Eurydice, Serpent, and Atalanta. In 
the case of the last-named, Herkomer has a 
canvas depicting just such a scene on this 
very spot. 

And there seems to be something on to-day, 
for there is an unusual stir round the gate. 
Ha! that's it; there's a battleship to be paid 
off before dinner; that accounts for those 
wagyon-loads of clothes-bags and sea-chests 
that we see being overhauled by the dock- 
yard police before being allowed to pass out. 
Yes. and here comes the advance guard of 
those who have been round the pay-table. 
Some look glum at not getting so mach as 
they expected at the final settling-up. Most 
of them carry something or other, bundles, 
bird-cages, pictures, clubs, monkeys, ete. ; a 
lot drive off to the station for distant homes. 
Now is the time the sailor wants ballast, and 
some of these rollicking tars perhaps will 
never reach home, after all; skyiarking may 
be the death of them yet. Quite recently 
one was killed, when going home just as 
these are, while getting on top of the 


railway carriage for his pet monkey, that had 
run off with a comrade's necktie. 

But returning, the Hard is a noble 
thoroughfare, and is always a scene of anima- 
tion. The harbour is in full view. Rightin 
front, swinging at moorings, is Ne!son's flag- 
ship—ay, and not Nelson's only, for other 
great admirals, including Howe and Keppel, 
Hood and Jarvis, all flew their flags in battle 
at the Victory's masthead. Many patriots 
come to this shrine to pay their devotions. 
The famous show ship was restored a few 
years ngo, and will probably long continue 
to be preserved as an object.lesson to keep 
alive glorious traditions. 

On the Hard plate-glass fronts, many of 
them surmounted with the lion and unicorn, 
have displaced meaner frontages of former 
days, when bluff seadog captains, making 
heavy weather of it, stumped along the Hard 
on the way to their ships fitting out in the 
dockyard, and boisterous mids romped past, 
going to Point for an evenings! jollitication. 
The swell jewellers’ shops are crammed with 
gems, foreign orders and decorations, Victoria 
crosses, (a few) jewel-hilted swords that have 
flashed on Hindustani plains, rare china, 
trophies, and foreign banknotes, etc. This 
at the swell shops; humbler Hebrew 
brethren round adjacent corners will buy 
anything (only they must see money in it), 
oron the other hand they will rig you out ina 
second-hand slop suit betore you can say “Jack 
Robinson.” John Barleycorn, I am sorry 
to say, is very much more in evidence than 
need be. Here, for instance, i8 some- 
thing hard to beat—a string of just half.a- 
dozen taverns all of a bunch! 

Those old boatmen over the way have 
fallen on evil days. At one time they had it 
all to themselves, and, licensed to carry eight 
passengers, passed the live-long day pulling 
hard against wind and tide, ferrying a dozen 
or more across to Gosport. Now they are 
knocked into a cocked hat by swift stenm 
launches that leave the shore every five 
minutes at sound of an electric bell. Then 
there are the “ logs " to tell us of old times; 
& portion of the logs still remains, and is 
utilised by that stout old party yonder hang- 
ing up her linen to public view. Formerly 
she was a bumboat woman, but the business 
doesn't pay like it used, so now she takes in 
washing. 

That settle opposite used to be quite a 
feature of the Hard years ago, when sundry 
ancient mariners of the old sailing navy were 
wont to assemble day by day in all weathers. 
Poor old salts! they were sadly out of joint 
with new-fangled ways, and were nearly 
always growling in a good-tempered sort of 
way, except when dilating upon “the time 
when I was in the so-and-so, where the 
skipper used to serve out four dozen every 
morning before breakfast.” Their number 
thinned as the years went by; a wrinkled old 
fellow with corkscrew ringlets and rings in 
his ears was one of the last to go, and a very 
degenerate race as compared with those old 
tars now occupy their seats on the settle; 
they don't look so bluff and weatherbeaten, 
don't growl so much, nor tell such tales. 

At the back of the Hard is a network of 
squalid courts and backways similar to those 
at Point, inhabited by Jews, Italian organ- 
grinders, ice-cream men, and others. "lime 
was when it was a flourishing quarter, 
abounding in second-hand and slop shops 
owned mainly by Jews ; and it was a common 
thing for a son of Israel to be seen leaning 
out over his half-door on the look-out for a 
man-o’-war’s man. No sooner did he spot a 
likely customer along the streets of Jewry, 
than out he would dart like spider after fly, and 
buttonhole the stranger to walk into his par- 
lour. Ten to one there would be a stroke of 
business done that day, for the fusty place 
was,u veritable curiosity-shop, stuffed to the 


ceiling with a highly miscellaneous collection 
—cameos, mosaics, bronzes, Chinese idols, 
curios from every clime, parrots that had 
survived squirts af tobacco-juice and doses 
of rum, and that had, moreover, learned to 
talk shocking lower-deck language, monkeys, 
love-birds, lace shawls, tea-cuddies, and, 
indeed, well nigh everything under the sun. 

This was a couple of generations back, 
when the sailor coming home from a tive 
years’ commission, after having been sub- 
jected to the restraints of a man-o’-war, per- 
haps never once allowed ashore, made up 
for it on paying off by a spell of wild riot 
and profligacy. He is a wiser man to-day, 
and, on paying off his ship, may be now seen 
sedately making his way homewards, bearing 
® canary or other present for wife or 
sweetheart. He gives the six pubs all of a 
row on the Hard the go-by, and hies him to 
a magnificent Sailors’ Home that has been 
built for his especial benefit close at hand. 
Hence, in consequence of the present-day 
sailor’s comparative thrift and sobriety, 
those who once fattened on his prodigality 
have declined, and this once prosperous 
locality has fallen into decay. 


THE 


IBERIA, that disappointing negro republic 
founded for emancipated slaves, flies 
the stars and stripes with the stars reduced 
to one. The Mexican flag is simply the 
Italian tricolour, with an eagle and snake 
in the middle strip, instead of the cross 
of Savoy. There is a story that this re- 
semblance was pointed out, officially, by 
Italy, and that the only reply received was 
like unto that given by the militiaman, 
“ Bill, you ain't in step!” “ Ain't I? then 
change yourn ! ” 

No sheet of flags is complete without the 
Scissors of Morocco, which one cannot help 
suspecting is a mere tailor's pattern of a flag, 
the plain red, with all it signifies, being more 
in the Moorish fashion. Anyhow, we shall 
not be troubled with it long, for the country 
18 1n such a bad way as must inevitably lead 
to a change of ownership in the near future. 
The flags of Norway and Sweden as separate 
Nations for mercantile purposes, and as 
United for purposes of war, tell the story of 
the two nations on the same lines as the 
British flags which were taken as an ex- 
ample. Sweden, independent for nearly 
four centuries, had the yellow cross on the 
blue field ; Norway, made independent of 
po narik in the Napoleonic wars, took the 

anish flag and added to it the blue cross; 
and it is these crosses treated heraldically 
mee are combined into the jack placed in 

5 Upper canton of the three ensigns. 
is he plain red flag, despite its associations, 
7 still flown not only by Morocco and 

oi aar, but by the Sultan of Oman, that 
mij ammedan State, stretching for 1,500 

i along the Persian Gulf, which has 
Eu for its capital. The Orange Free 
the io ich had a flag ready to its hand in 
adopt Dutch tricolour, has preferred to 

REN an orange flag striped with white, 
PH the existing Dutch tricolour in the 
of ita Canton as a mark of the nationality 
land aas ginal settlers. This is purely a 
neither f^ as the State has no seaboard ; 

tor that matter, has Paraguay, which 
it wa c OVt, two magnificent rivers to give 
worg,  *»munication with the rest of the 
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Yes, Jack is a wiser man; but, for all that, 
there is a strain of his frolicsome ways left 
in him. He still loves a bit of fun, as we 
saw just now, when a couple of jolly tars 
passed along arm in arm, one holding a 
parasol over his companion—a big-whiskered 
fellow dressed in bonnet and shawl—pretend- 
ing to make love to her. Their sweethearts, 
one with her beau’s cap on, brought up the 
rear, and merrily suggested to Jack how to 
woo. 

Nowndays relays of sailors from the flag- 
ship co-operate with the borough police, and 
parade the town to pick up strayglers and 
rowdy seamen. When they spy a tar '* three 
sheets in the wind,” he usually gives himself 
up to the naval patrol like a lamb, whereas 
his first impulse is to hit out from the 
shoulder and knock the town policeman 
down. He would have a shy at him, anyway, 
if only to be able to turn the incident to 
future account; and some night, long after, at 
gea, when ropes are coiled down and things 
snug aloft, the forecastle will resound with 
merriment, as our tar tells out to applauding 
watchmates a highly spiced version of his 
escapade. 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


PART IV. 


has five blue escutcheons, each with five red 
spots, the escutcheons being in memory of 
Alfonso the First’s victory over the five 
chiefs of the Moors in 1139, the spots repre- 
senting the five wounds of the Saviour by 
which he swore to win the battle. In 1252 
the red margin with the seven castles was 
put round this shield to commemorate the 
marriage of Alfonso the Third with a princess 
of Castile. The blue and white on which 
the shield appears in the national flag are 
of modern introduction. In the Portuguese 
standard there is a similar shield on a red 
field. The old Portuguese ensign was made 
up of two green and four white horizontal 
stripes. 

The Roumanian flag is so like the Belgian 
that it is almost impossible to distinguish be- 
tween them atadistance. The only difference 
is the substitution of blue for black in the third 
near the mast. The Russian merchant flag 
was at one time the Dutch tricolour turned 
upside down as introduced by Peter the 
Great, and it still bears traces of its Dutch 
origin in having the same colours transposed. 
The naval ensign is the blue St. Andrew on 
a white ground, and this, combined with a 
white St. George on a red ground, on the 
model of the British Union, has produced 
the Russian Jack. It is worth noting that 
Russia put herself under the patronage of 
the same saints as Britain, and then, to 
avoid confusion, had to transpose the colours 
of the crosses and fields. 

Salvador is one of the three States of the 
Republic of Central America which has not 
received the recognition that was hoped for, 
the other nations ignoring its existence, and 
treating the States, of which Honduras and 
Nicaragua are the other two, as merely 
allies. Samos, though nominally subject to 
Turkey, is now an autonomous island, as 
Crete is to be, and has started a flag of its 
own, in which the Greek cross is conspicuous. 
San Domingo is the older and better known 
name of that part of the West Indian island 
of Hayti, which now calls itself the Domini- 
can Republic. In it the negro element is 
even more in evidence than in the western 
division, where almost the only truces of the 
French occupation are now to be found. 


D9 


A policeman commonly receives no better 
treatment at the hands of the average sailor 
than at the clown’s in a pantomime. I feel 
sure there must be a sprinkling of service 
men who often take a peep into their 
youngsters’ * B.O.P.” ; and some of these 
may have passed the time of day when 
going in and out the dockyard gate in days 
gone by with a certain member of the force, 
rejoicing in a nose considerably askew-—'*a 
crossjack " (pronounce, crojik) nose, as 
sailors say. Well, the assault and battery 
that knocked the central feature slantin- 
dicular was the handiwork of one who 
afterwards became a warrant officer. I have 
often heard the affair alluded to round the 
spitkid, and it was always regarded as a 
nieritorious act that well deserved a medal 
at least ! 

Hark! there goes the dockyard bell an- 
nouncing knocking-off time. Policemen 
swing open the big gates, and presently 
thousands of mateys stream out, and swarm 
past on their homeward way. A hint this to 
ourselves: We will make no more jottings 
to-day, but put up pencil and follow their 
example. 


FLAGS AND FUNNELS. 


Servia acknowledges its obligation to Russia 
by flying as its national flag the Russian 
ensign in distress, or, to put it the other way 
round, when Servia is in distress it flies the 
Russian flag. Siam still has the sacred 
white elephant, which will probably soon 
disappear in the country's frantic efforts to 
make up leeway in civilisation. But mean- 
while Siam treats its elephant with a differ- 
ence. When you see him caparisoned with 
cap and cloth, you know he is flying on a 
ship of war; when he is without cap and 
trappings, he flies over a peaceful merchant- 
man. 

Spain has on its merchant ensign the old 
flag of Arragon slightly modified. In its 
naval flag it combines Arragon in the field 
with the castle of Castile and the lion of Leon 
in the shield. Its jack is the old banner of 
Burgundy; but Spain, like Russia and a few 
other nations, has recently adopted as its 
pilot call, not its chequered jack, but its 
merchant ensign with & white border extend. 
ing over a fifth of the flag. 

In 1339 the Swiss, being in want of a flag, 
very sensibly concluded that as their freedom 
was quite as sacred a cause as the deliverance 
of the Holy Places, they could not do better 
than adopt tbe plain cross of the Crusaders, 
which they have continued to use ever since. 
In 339 mc. when Philip of Macedon, the 
father of Alexander the Great, endeavoured 
to undermine the walls of Byzantium, the 
moon shone out so brightly that the attempt 
was discovered and the city saved, whereupon 
the Byzantines adopted the crescent as their 
badge, and Diana, whose symbol it was, as 
their patroness. In 1453, when Mahomet the 
Second took Constantinople, being in want of 
a device to vary the monotony of the plain 
red flag under which he fought, he most 
appropriately availed himself of the old 
Byzantine badge; and there the Turks keep 
it to-day as Constantinople on a field of blood. 
And they tell you how the caliph Othman, 
eight hundred years before the city fell, 
dreamt of the crescent moon which extended 
its horns until it stretched across the sky, 
and awoke before it had shrunk again to 
reasonable proportions. 

(Tu be coatinued.) 
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» Y WORD, here's a 

si zo!” cried 
à Maberly 
"à with dismay, 
jas he entered 
Tj} the school- 
F room. 

"What's 
up Tom- 
my?" que- 
; c3 ried Bates. 

A f “ Only that 
Mr. Wright has got the influenza!” 

“ That is a fearful nuisance," acquiesced 
Bates. 

Such genuine grief over a master’s indis- 
position needs some explanation. Once a year 
the first eleven of Culverton College, a 
medium-sized private school, went a picnic 
on their own account—a special and delight- 
ful function. Mr. Wright always went with 
them. The picnic was due in a few days; 
Mr. Wright was ill; must the excursion be 
put off? 

The excitement grew toa head when the 
Doctor summoned Harper to his presence. 
Harper was the recently elected secretary of 
the cricket club. 

" About this picnic,” said the Doctor 
cheerfully. “ Of course Mr. Wright can’t go; 
but I should be sorry to interfere with your 
expected pleasures. Do you think that, if I 
consented to allow the eleven to go by them- 
selves, you would be able to undertake the 
train arrangements, and so forth ? ” 

Harper smiled contidently. 

“I don't think it would be a very difficult 
matter, sir." 

"No, I suppose not. Well, make your 
programme, and show it to me, and I'll 
arrange with the housekeeper to supply what 
is necessary." 

Harper thanked him with becoming grati- 
tude, and sped back to his fellows with the 
news. He had a busy time of it, hearing 
suggestions and (generally) sitting on them. 
Those who were snubbed thought he was 
taking too much ‘upon himself, and made 
remarks about a Jack-in-office which were 
meant to be severe. But Harper gave no 
heed to them; he knew that he could run 
this affair as it ought to be run; he meant 
that this picnic should outshine all previous 
ones. 

He was methodical to a degree ; there was 
no fear of his overlooking anything. so he 
said, and everyone believed him. In less 
than twenty-four hours he had drawn up a 
programme which all the eleven considered 
& masterpiece : 

l p.M.—Start. 
mitted.) 

1.14 — Train to Hazleburn. 

2. 0 — Pienicat Peverton Woods and match. 

5. 0—Tea. 

5.45—Walk to Peverton Station. 

6.35 — Train to Repton. 

7. 0—Boats from Repton home. 

It was agreed that such & programme 
could only be the work of a genius; that 
proposed row home from Repton in the 
evening was the finishing touch. The Doctor 
made no difficulties, and Harper set to work 
to settle details. 

He wrote to Wilson, the boatman at 
Culverton, to have four boats ready at Repton 
at seven o'clock on Friday, sharp, and 
Wilson replied that they should be there to 
the minute. The trains were easily settled— 
a few minutes at the time-table was enough 
for that. Mrs. Watson, the housekeeper, 
undertook the hampers, and Bates promised 


(The earliest hour per- 
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CHAPTER I. 


to look after the cricket things; for one of 
the fixtures at these picnics was a single- 
wicket match. All went merry as a marriage 
bell, and Harper strolled about with his head 
in the air, feeling certain that, if he had the 
opportunity, he could run the British Empire 
as easily as the Government did. 

Friday morning broke gloriously, nor did 
the afternoon belie the promise of dawn. 
The train was duly caught, and the boys, in 
the highest spirits, started on enjoying the 
day. They had & carriage to themselves, 
and they made that carriage lively. Some 
sang, some larked over the compartments, 
and Bates polished up the stumps and ball, 
which were in his charge. 

Suddenly Maberly snatched the ball from 
his hand. 

“You give me that ball, Tommy!" cried 
Bates. 

* All right, I'm only going to give Jones a 
catch." 

Jones caught it and threw it back; the 
ball passed from hand to hand in a sort of 
catch-as-catch-can manner, til suddenly 
there was a yell of dismay, as the ball flew 
out of a window. 

“There, you idiot!" cried Bates in a 
fury. ‘* What did I tell you? Good-bye to 
your cricket this afternoon ! ” 

“’T wasn’t my fault,” protested Tommy. 
“ I threw it straight enough, but Webb mutfed 
it." 

“I muffed it?” shouted Webb indig- 
nantly. “ Why, I was in the next compart- 
ment!” 

“ But you reached over after it. If you 
hadn't baulked Jones, he could have stopped 
it!" 

It was a fine point for discussion ; in fact, 
a quiet boy with spectacles suggested that 
the matter might be thrashed out at the 
next debating society's meeting. But no 
amount of discussion could get over the fact 
that the ball was gone, and with it their 
match. 

Harper was very annoyed, but of course 
he could not be blamed. He did not say 
much about Bates' carelessness, however, for 
it had just struck him that when they 
reached Hazleburn, they would have a two- 
mile walk to Peverton Woods, where they 
were to picnic, and he had omitted to 
arrange for any conveyance for their 
hampers. 

Hazleburn was & minute village, and 
Harper could only find one boy willing or 
able to accompany them; no conveyance 
was to be had for love or money. The small 
boy carried the now useless cricket things, 
and the boys themselves had to carry the 
hampers. 

Maberly could not keep silent on the 
subject; Harper's lapse from perfection 
seemed to touch him severely. 

"I wish you'd ordered a trap of some 
kind, Haiper," he said; “ these hampers are 
awfully awkward things to carry." 

“TIl take one handle if you like," was the 


reply. 


“Thanks! But however came you to forget 
we had a two-mile walk?" 

“It slipped my memory somehow,’’ said 
Harper. * It's very strange.” 

The sun poured down with all its strength, 
and those who were carrying the hampers 
soon had their coats off. When at last they 
entered the woods, the change was delightful ; 
and all annoyances were forgotten as they 
spread their feast beneath the trees, and 
proceeded to demolish it. 

Mrs. Watson's meat pies were unsurpass- 
able, except, perhaps, by her jam rolls. 

The afternoon, however, was on the whole 
a failure: the single-wicket match, always a 
feature of the outings, had to be abandoned 
for lack of a ball. There was plenty of mis- 
cellaneous entertainment to be got in the 
woods, but no definite occupation; and not 
a few were glad when tea-time approached, 
and they had to build the tire, cut the bread 
and butter, and so forth. 

“Now one more stick, and up goes the 
kettle," said Maberly, who had superintended 
the fire arrangements. “ Give me a bit of 
that ‘haminy’ paper to start the blaze." 

" Hurrv up, you fellows!” called Bates 
from a distance. ‘I could drink pints.” 

* Chuck over the matches, then, and we'll 
soon have her singing.” 

* Matches? I haven't got them." 

“Well, look in the hampers, can't you? ” 

Bates searched the hampers, but unguccess- 
fully. “Isay, Harper,’ he shouted, * where 
are the matches ?” 

Harper didn't know. Surely they must be 
in the hamper. Where were they packed last 
year ? 

"Last year?" cried Jones. * Why, you 
know Mr. Wright always carries matches ; he 
always lit the tire.” 

* Who's got a match?” was the cry. 
There was no response, and black looks were 
levelled at Harper. He hastened to forestall 
the storm by offering to go to the nearest 
cottage and borrow a box. 

That cottage took some time to find, and of 
course the kettle declined to boil, so that tea 
was a somewhat hurried meal. Towards the 
end it became a scramble, for Harper upset 
them badly. 

* Who's been at my coat?” he asked. 

* What do you mean ?” 

“The paper with the times of the trains 
and all that is gone.” 

“It must have fallen out of your pocket 
when you took off your coat to carry the 
hamper," suggested Maberly. * But can’t 
you remember the time of our train?” 

“I think it's six twenty-five, or thirty- 
five." 

“ And here's half. past five now, and we've 
to pack up and nearly three miles to go. 
Sharp's the word, and no mistake." 

"It may be thirty-five,’ said Harper 
tentatively, * and that would give us plenty 
of time." 

“ Can't risk it," said Bates. “ We must go 
for the six twenty-five." 

(To be continued.) 
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The First Run of the Season. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by F. S. BENNETT.) 


0" one important Anglo-Saxon poem 

remains to us in its completeness. Our 
ancestors were too busy conquering the land, 
and taming it and one another, to have much 
time to write poetry. Yet poetry they had, 
and fine lays they sang through the long 
nights of winter at the feast in their lord's 
hall: tales of battles, stories of heroes, and 
hymns of gods, which were passed on, not by 
pen and ink, but by word of mouth; for the 
minstrels had them by heart. 

Only one such poem remains, and that 
was put into shape in Christian days, long 
after it was composed ; but it shows us in its 
stirrimf? lines what grand, strong men our 
Saxon ancestors were, how they loved pluck 
and daring, how they honoured duty, and 
what store they set by nobility and bravery. 

This one complete Saxon poem is the lay 
of Beowulf, which tells in verse the adven- 
tures of a Norse king of the old time. 
Beowulf is at home, like all the Norsemen, 
upon the sea; he has “ rowed upon the sea, 
his naked sword hard in his hand, amidst 
the fierce waves and coldest of storms while 
the rage of winter hurtled over the waves of 
the deep.” Once he was drawn down to the 
bottom of the sea by the ocean-monsters ; but 
he reached them “with his sword and with 
his bill," and slew nine of them straightway. 

The poem tells of his great combat with 
the terrible Grendel, and how he delivered 
Denmark from him. Denmark was then ruled 
by King Hrothgar, who had built the famous 
drinking-hall Heorot, so grand a place that 
Grendel envied it, ant. swooped down nightly 
and carried off the king’s thanes thirty at a 
time. Grendel was not a human being, but 
& mysterious kind of demon, that haunted 
the marshes, and was father to all the “ Orks 
and Jótuns," or evil spirits. I suppose he 
was more what our fancy would mean by the 
word “ dragon.” Anyway, he had ravaged 
Heorot now for twelve years, and at last 
comes Beowulf, the deliverer, from Gothland, 
with his fourteen followers, in a ship. 
He offers to grapple with Grendel and 
contend breast to breast for life, just as he is, 
without his sword or shield, for he has learned 
" that the wretch for his cursed hide recketh 
not of weapons.” If he fails, let them bury 
him nobly, and send his corselet back to his 
master Hygelac, King of Goth!and. 

So Beowulf lay down at eve to sleep in 
Heorot, the king's hall, trusting in his 
strength and muscles and spirit; and when 
the night came, Grendel came with it, tore 
the door open, and seized one of the sleeping 
thanes, who lay round the hall. Beowuif 
raised himself upon his elbow, and saw the 
hideous monster tear and bite the knight like 
a savage hound ; he saw him drink the blood 
from his veins, as he tore him limb from 
limb; aud then he rose and grappled with 
him himself, and such a battle arose in 
Heorot as earth had never seen; and while 
the hall thundered und resounded with 
their strife, the great palace itself well-nigh 
fell about their ears. A fearful terror fell 
upon the Danes outside, as they heard the 
horrible eries of the thwarted demon. 
Grendel was overcome, and only waited the 
mortal wound, and he received it in a blow 
across his shoulder, that made his sinews 
spring asunder, and his great bones burst 
apart. With wild shrieks he turned and fled 
to his house in the lonely fens, knowing well 
ee that he had but to drag himself home 
to die. 

He had left his mangled arm and shoulderas 
a trophy for the proud Beowulf; and the lake 
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BEOWULF: 
AN ANGLO-SAXON ROMANCE. 
By tHe Rev. W. J. FERRAR. 


in which he took refuge boiled with his foul 
blood, as he hurried to its depths to the den of 
his mother, a demon of the fens like himself. 

There was joy and gladness in the court of 
King Hrothgar, and Beowulf's glory was great, 
until the night came, and lo! this demon 
mother of the vanquished Grendel came, and 
bore off in revenge from the drawn swords of 
the thanes the king's best friend, whose name 
was Aeschen. 

Amid the lamentation that arose, Beowulf 
again came forward, and set out with his 
comrades on the trail of the fiend. 

They followed her, and found the awful 
place where she dwelt, in a land unknown to 


.men, the home of wolves, where a mountain- 


stream rushed down the thickly wooded 
hills, and buried itself in a huge underground 
lake: & lake upon which, strange marvel, 
wild fires wandered at nightfall. a lake where 
the hunted stag would rather be mangled by 
the hounds upon the brink than plunge into 
its depths; dragons and serpents swam on 
its surface, and from time to time they 
heard a dirge echo from a horn hard by. 

Beowulf was proof against all the terrors 
of the weird lake; he plunged in, and, 
regardless of the monsters who tore his cont 
of mail as he descended, met the mother of 
Grendel, and suffered her in her wrath to 
bear him off to her den. Then, she-wolf 
and sea.dragon as she was, he attacked her 
with his war-axe, but found that the blade 
would not bite, though he swung it with all 
his might on her crown. He caught her by 
the shoulder, he wrenched and twisted her 
till she bent upon the floor, and then she 
drew out a broad, brown-edged knife, and 
strove to pierce the joints of his harness. 
He looked round the den, and spied a 
great sword made and used by the giants 
of old, with an edge that nothing could 
ever turn, and knowing that it was “do 
or die," for the creature was thrusting 
her knife between his mail, he swung the 
vast, gigantic sword down on her neck with 
such a tremendous stroke that it clave 
through all her bones, and severed her in 
twain. Beowulf was right glad, as he raised 
up the bloody sword, and saw how it shone 
and caught the light—-it seemed to hiin as 
bright as the sun itself. He looked round 
the den, and saw Grendel lying dead in the 
corner, and, severing off his head, he gave 
it to four of his comrades, who raised it with 
difficulty, and dragged it by the hair to the 
king's palace as a trophy. 

Such was the first exploit of Beowulf, full 
of blood, and dread, and daring ; it is indeed 
& fit nursery-story for our great, conquering 
race in its infancy long ago. 

Beowulf reigned fifty years when he 
became king, and he only lived to clear the 
earth of such pests as Grendel ; and his end 
was, like his whole story, the end of a warrior, 


the death of & king who gives himself up for 
his people. 

It was a dragon that was his last antagonist. 
He had been robbed of his treasure by men, 
and in revenge he came from his hill and 
burned up men and their houses by breathing 
out great waves of tlaming fire. Beowulf 
for the first time went sadly to encounter 
the enemy, yet with a good courage, for ** he 
was fated to abide the end." He had had 
an iron shield forged for himself, for he 
knew that his trusty shield of lindenwood 
was of no avail against such a foe. He wus 
too proud to take a company with him, but 
preferred to fight, as ever, alone. 

Hard by the cavern where the dragon 
dwelt, Beowulf sat down and bade farewell 
to all his comrades and all the followers of 
his house; so the old guardian of his people 
said good-bye, and even while he spoke came 
the great dragon, breathing forth fire; 
against his scales the blade of the sword was 
useless, and the king was all seared by the 
flame, and breathed with difficulty in the 
smoke. One only of his followers came after 
him, who knew that it was shameful to 
abandon kinsman or prince in battle. This 
was Wiglaf that followed, and he saw the 
fiery dragon clutch and wound the neck 
of the grand old warrior till his life-blood 
spurted up and boiled in waves. The 
two comrades together, with giant strokes, 
carved the dragon in the midst; but it was 
too late for the life of Beowulf. His wound 
burned and swelled, he felt the poison 
boiling in his breast; he sat upon a stone by 
the dragon's cavern, and poured his last 
words into his faithful Wiglaf’s ear. 

He told him that he had reigned for 
fifty years, and lived fearless, and held his 
own without treachery or injustice; that 
even now, though he was sick with mortal 
wounds, that thought was a joyous one. And 
the dragon’s treasure that this last fight has 
won, that shall be for his people, and he is 
glad and gives thanks that he has obtained 
it for them ; and then he ends quite simply, 
“ Longer may I not be here." 

This is a fit ending—is it not? —to the life 
of a great hero: he dies of a wound that was 
given in the contest ; he wins much for his 
people by his death. His life had been, as 
the minstrel sang it, wild and teinpestuous, 
one series of struggles with half-shapeless 
powers of evil that afllicted men; he con- 
quers them all, and dies of the wound of 
his last battle; yet there is peace and glad. 
ness in his heart, as he looks back with his 
last glance on the long battle of his life, for 
it is & roll of duty done. 

And the fathers of our England, who loved 
to drink in tales like these, of strength, and 
sacrifice, and duty, brought forth a race bold 
as Beowulf, and ready, like him, to live and 
die in treading down the dragons of earth. 
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HOW TO PUT A PICTURE-FRAME TOGETHER. 


Bv R. THkobonRE MILFORD, M.A. 


Bo on carpentry are excellent in their way, anda 

great deal may be learnt from them by the young 
amateur ; but, as in most matters, au ounce of pructice 
is worth a pound of theory, and half a dozen lessons 
from a practical joiner will teach a boy more than he 
could pick up for himself in as many months. 

Now, these remarks suege:ted themselves to me 
while reading in * Every Man His Own Mechanic "the 
method there recommended for putting a picture-frame 
together. After telling us how to cut the mouldiug to 
the requirel angle, by means of a mitre-box, and shoot 
it quite true with the tryinz-plane, the author goes on. 


to describe an claborate board for fastening up tho 
sides of the frame, and keeping them tight until 
the glue has set. Hc says: “In place of a board, the 
top of a bench or a kitchen-table will do equally well." 
Imagine cook's feelings when Master Tommy, in his 
zeal for carpentry, announces his intention of screwing 
“eight small blocks of wood” into her best kitchen 
table, and of monopoliainz it for some hours, while she 
Wants to get ready the dinner! Improvements are 
further suggested to this patent board by substituting 
doub:e clamps for some of the blocks, ete., ete. 
A(practical carpenter, however, will laugh at all 
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these elabornte appliances (as one did at my expensive 
mitring machine), and will show you how to join a 
frame together in five minutes, if only you have a vice 
handy. An iron vice it must be, not the wooden one 
which is attached to most benches, which, unless the 
frame were a very large one, would be too long for our 
purpose. 

Let us suppose that you have your four pieces of 
moulding nícely shot up and ready to fasten together. 
Begin by boring with a bradawl four holes, one in an 
end of each piece, taking care to keep the rebate in 
each to your right-hand as you bore—or to the left; it 
makes no difference so long as they are all the same 
(vide fig. 1). 


Fra. 1. 


Then take one piece (marked A), and put the end with- 
oul a hole in the vice, so that the vice grips the outside 
and the rebate inside, and not the back and front, 
which it would certaiuly dent, and thereby spoil the 
look of the finished article. 


iil 


Next take B, put just a dab of hot glue on the end, 
insert a nail into the hole, and bring it face to face and 
level with A, but a little beyond it. Then hammer the 
nail home, and it will be found that the joint will slide 
down level, by the time that the nail is in its place. 
Treat c and n ina similar manner, when the pieces will 
appear like fig. 3. B must next be put in the vice, and 
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© nailed to it, and when A and D have been joined, the 
frame will be complete, Leave the glue to set for an 
hour or so, then finish off with glass-paper. The nails 
(cut brads are best) should be punched below the 
surface and the holes puttied up. (N.B.—If you have 
not got a proper Punch a broken bradaw] stump, or a 
e. with the point flled down, will do equally 
well. 

That is the way a joiner will put a frame together, 
and he will do it in a few minutes, though you, at first, 
will take considerably longer, probably almost as long 
as it bas taken me to describe this delightfully simple 
process. 
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NOT SO DRY AS IT LOOKS; OR, 
A FEW WORDS ON ORTHOEPY 
AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 


Bv THE Rev. Dr. A. N. MALAN, M.A., ¥.G.8. 


RTHOEPY AND ORTHOGRAPHY! Not very inviting- 
looking words, but they need not puzzie you. A 
dictionary will tell you that they mean Oonrrectr 
PRONUNCIATION and CORRECT SPELLING. How easy it 
is to write the explanations—how difficult it often is 
to bring them into effect with boys! The two words 
go closely together. As a rule, the boy who clearly 
and distinctly pronounces his words, uot clipping and 
slurring thei, nor confusing the sound of vowels, is 
sure to spell well. Whereas, the boy who pronounces 
words carelessly, with all the faultiness just meutioned, 
will probably spell as budly. 

Bad pronunciation and bad spelling generally arise 
from a want of careful training in early years, before 
boys come to school. 

Some parents appear to think that it matters little 
how backward a young boy is in speaking and spelling ; 
yet, as a matter of fact, no words can adequately 
express the disadvantage under which a boy of uine or 
ten labours, who comes to school unable to spell the 
commonest words. The boy who cannot spell with 
average correctness (which the ordinary schvol dicta- 
tion lessons would suffice to bring more or less to 
perfection) is handicapped in all his classical and 
English work. To him progress along the path of 
learning can well be compared to that of a coach along 
a beach composed of boulder-stones. 

Now, boys, be sure that you regard the matter as 
most serious, and if any of you have difficulties in 
spelling, try your hardest to remove them. Read 
your story-books with greater attention to the language. 
Form a habit of mentally pronouncing every syllable of 
every word as you read. Notice how the words are 
spelt. Do not read in a care'ess, slovenly way, but 
with patient attention to every letter ; for it is of such 
vast importance to you to spell correctly. Not a single 
letter of any word should be missed; not an i must 
ever be written without its dot. 

The Christian religion owes the purity of its faith to 
a victory won in a famous battle—fought, not with 
sword and spear, but with word of mouth. It was the 
battle fought at the Council of Nicza, over the smallest 
letter of the Greek alphabet. It was the BATTLE of an 
IorA! The heretic Arius denied the Godhead of our 
Lord Jesus Ohrist. He maintained tbat He was not of 
the same, but of like, nature with God the Father. The 
Emperor Constantine assembled the Bishops of Christen- 
dom to decide the question. The battle raged over two 
Greek words—whether Christ was homoousios (of the 
same essence), or homoiousios (of like essence), with 
God the Father ; whether He was really God, or only a 
superior Angel. The two words were exactly alike, 
only that one had an 10TA which the other had not. 
But on that IoTA depended issues of transcendent 
importance. Observe that the two words were so 
nearly the same in sound that it needed the most care- 
ful pronunciation to distinguish them apart. 

Now, if that 1 was of importance too infinite for 
words to express, I will now prove to you that the dot 
of an i is extremely important also. How common ít 
is, in writing, to make i and e exactly alike—i not 
dotted, e not looped! Learn how important it i3 to 
distinguish those letters by the following example. 

In Latin triceni means 30 apiece, and treceni means 
300 apiece. Imagine a wealthy Roman writing his last 
will and testament. He is going to divide his fortzne 
among his children. He writes: Hortensius trecena 
sesteriia suo filio Hortensio legat (Hortensius bequeaths 
three hundred sestertia to his son Hortensius). Suppose 
he was a slovenly writer, not dotting t, not looping e. 
What would be the result ? His executors might not 
be sure whether he meant trícena or trecena, What 
difference would it make? Tricena sestertiaz £265 
12s. 6d. ; Trecena sestertia = £2.656 5s. The difference 
between the two sums is £2,390 125. 6d. Fancy the 
dot of an i being worth £2,390 12s. 6d.! I expect 
Master Hortensiua, junior, would be rather particular 
about that dot?! 

Does your master ever tell you to “speak up” in 
class ? hen he is toiling like Hercules to shed a ray 
of light on some region of knowledge that lies in dark- 
ness, it is hard that his labour should be made un- 
necessarily irksome by unintelligible murmurings, 
slovenly utterance, words slurred and clipped, muti- 
lated and tortured into hideous, unmeaning shapes. 
How well I remember a certain choir-practice in the 
chapel of Sherborne School, forty years ago. The 
choirmaster stood out in the aisle to hear us chant 
the Venite. He stopped us before the first verse was 
half finished, and besought us not to say, “O come, 
de-rus sing." A celebrated ornament of the legal pro- 
fession gave an annual prize, during all the time that 
his son was at Eagle House, to the boy who should best 
satisfy the masters by the clearness of his speaking in 
class, He said that nothing waa more important in 
his poen than clearness of utterance, and he was 
anxious to impressthat fact upon boys, Excellent man ! 

I oontinually come across a bright-eyed little boy 
who bas never been taught at home to pronounce th; 
and, as he invariably clips the final g of words ending 
in ng, we often fall out at lessons. In an exercise of 
English composition he wrote about a boy bavin in a 
pond. He had always been allowed to pronounce 
bathing as he wrote it, bavin. Is not that what 
Grossmith might call a “ funniment " ? 

With reference to the flnal g, Canon Fleming, a 
notable authority on the art of reading and speaking, 
says: “ Of all slovenly styles of reading and speaking, 
there is none worse than the habit of dropping the g at 
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the end of words, and saying, ‘Good mornin'—I am 
makin’ a stunnin' puddin''" He has couferred a boon 
upon the English language by layiug down the law in 
such decisive terms; for, to hear charming ladies in 
high society clip their g's one might imagine that the 
habit was a passport to social distinction, instead of 
being the “ worst of all slovenly habits in speaking.” 

I take good care to make it “warm” for a boy who 
drops his g's in my lessons. He has to recite some 
little ditties as a penalty —* What a silly thin’ it would 
be to hear a kin’ sin’ a son'" “The bell ran’ as he 
spran' with a ban’ into the thron'." 


When blue-bells are rin'in', and little birds sin'in', 
And little girls brin'in' sweet flowers of tho sprin' ; 
Oli, then it is rippin’ to see them all trippin’, 

Aud grinnin' and playin' at kiss-in-the-rin' : 

Bells swin'in' and rin'in'— birds ain'in' for joy— 
Oh, why do you murder your g'e, little boy? 


If you leave out g at the end of a word, why not 
leave it out at the beginning ? How would it sound 
to say, * 'Obblin' ‘cese, 'abblin’ 'anders, "iddy 'osliu's. 
'Entle 'corge 'lanced at tlie 'igglin' ’irls.” 

Words ending in oun, Own, present a difficulty to 
some boys—" Mrs. Crown went to town to buy a brown 
gown. Bow-wow-wow-wow, don't worry the cow." 
Greek grammar comes in well with toutou, tou, etc. 

You must feel the difference, even though you can 


. hardly dístinguish between the sound of words ending 


in el and le. Bluebell and syllable do not end alike. 
“I read in a novel that Abel was able to fill little 
bottles with cockles and mussels. His muscles were 
supple, end he rumpled his ruffles by scuffles at 
Brussels.” 

R presents an impediment to many boys. “Weary 
of worrying over the orrery, Rowley rambled round 
rural regions.” Demosthenes had that infirmity—he 
could not pronounce the first letter of his favourite art, 
Rhetoric; but he accomplished so much by diligent 
practice that he entirely conquered the infirmity. He 
used to put pebbles in hia mouth and recite verses at 
the top of his voice while walking uphill. 

If you are conscious of any difficulties connected 
with the letters mentioned above, let me prescribe for 
you. Learn by heart the example given, and repeat it 
twenty-five times a day for one month. 

SPEAK DISTINCTLY—Think of it, practise it, improve 
yourself init. For good accent and clear pronuncia- 
tion are two ornaments of an educated man. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
“ My Favourite Motto." 


[Continued from p. 82.] 
(3) Tue Morro ILLUMINATED. 


In this we increase the total of the prize- 
money, and divide it thus : 


Príze—One Guinea. 
PERCY Tom HILLMAN, 102 Rossiter Road, Balham, 8.w. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


GERTRUDE STRAKER, Westholme, Thornton Heath, 
Croydon 
ERNEST J. DARBY, 106 Bury New Road, Hanegh, Bolton. 


Prize—7s. 6d. 


CHARLES HENRY CULPIN, Bt. Luke's Villa, Erleigh 

Itoad, Iteading. 
Prizes—5s. each, 

HORACE ARTHUR PICKERING, 8 Ampton Street, Gray's 
Inn Road, King’s Cross, W.c. 

GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT, 4 King’s Alley, High Street, 
Exeter. 

Harniot FAIRFAX WHITESIDE, 88 Elgin Crescent, 
Notting Hill. 

ELEANOR DEANE MATTHEWS, Eye Vicarage, Leo- 
minster, Hereford. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names are given in order of merit.) 


John H. Ramsbottom, 61 Church Street, Heaton 
Norris, Stockport; James Dawson Haley, 4 Raeberry 
Street, New City Road, Glasgow ; Alexander McBride, 
c/o A. Mills, 65 Greenhill Road, Rutherglen, near 
Glasgow ; Madge Watson, Lurdenlaw, Kelso, Scotland ; 
Harry Percy, “ Hotspur," 19 Liverpool Street, North 
Fitzroy, Melbourne, Victoria; Wilfrel Martin Buss, 
69 Montgomerie Street, Kelvinside North, Glasgow ; 
Evelyn Harenc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford ; 
Gladys M. Phillpotts, The Manor, Yongham, Surrcy ; 
Percy Frederick Green, The Castle, Northbrook Street, 
Newbury, Berks ; Edward L. Hart, 27 First Enst Street, 
Port of Spain, Trinidad, B.W.L; Francis Lister 
Hopkins, Alma Street, Rockhampton, Queensland ; 
William E. Bracebridge Cleasby, Kilsby Manor, Rugby, 
Northamptonshire ; Edward L. Coulter, c/o D. Symon, 
Hay Street, Perth, West Australia : Charles Blondell, 
Church Cottage, Paradise Road. Richmond, Surrey ; 
Sydney Goldfinch, 19 Station Road, Anerley, R.E. ; 
Leonard B. Smith, The Oaks, Rosebank, near Cape 
Town, S.A.: Albert Edwards, 86 Bright Street, Rad- 
cliffe, near Manchester ; Albert James Smith, 255 East 
India Dock Road, Poplar, x.: James Cater, 10 Upper 
Church Street, Chepstow, Monmouthshire; Arthur 
Henry Tompkins, Guildford Road, Cranleizh, Surrey ; 
A. J. Westover, 17 Layender Grove, Quezu's Road, 
Dalston, 
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Cats and Rep NoeE (Old Subscriber).—1. You must 

. protect yourself by wire netting. If you lay down 
poison or otherwise kill a cat you may come to 
grief. 2. Attend to digestion, take the bath, and 
use zino ointment to nose at night. 


RaBurr (W. L.).—Bad feediug and dirty, smelling 
hutches. 

Woopen Horse (Kenn).—Likely to injure the child 
for life. 

ILL HEALTH (H. S. A.).—Avoid bad habits, take no 
Ds but regular diet, exeroise, fresh air, and 
the bath. 


CRoss Eyes (H. E. V.).—Only by operation. Consult 
the best surgeon you know of. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR Cop-LIVER OIL (W. H.N. and others). 
—Use viroL Any chemist. 


PERSPIRING FEET (G. Y.).—Simple remedy ! "There is 
no such thing on earth for anything. You havea 
weak heart. Consult your doctor. 


An Argument! 


Correspondence. 


a O 


Larks’ Foop and Mice (K. P.).—Soft food, worin3, 
snails, beetles, etc. Mice: canary seed. 


SINGING IN EARS (Sherbet).— You are over.doing your 
exercise, probably. No: bathe first, then exercise. 
Boxing is good exercise, no doubt, but hang up a 
bag of sand and go at that for half au hour ata 
time, scientifically, of course. 


Quacks (F. I. N.).—Boys who are gulled by quacks 
and their abominable advertisements and diszusting 
pamphiets almost deserve to suffer for their fully. 


To MaNy Younc ReEapers.—It is impossible to 
answer all letters on delicate subjects, or to keep on 
answering. But get back numbers of the * B.O.P.” 
containing Dr. Gordon Stables’ “ Health Sermons.” 
Anyhow, avoid bad habits if you would avoid the 
risk of early death or the madhouse. 


DANDRUFF (Pungo).—Use a soft brush, wash once a 
week with a little borax in hot water, afterwarils 
dry with soft towel. Usea little nitrate of mercury 
ointment in your pomade. 
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The First Motor Bathing-Machine at Winkle-on-Sea! 
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PRIVATE (Iristis).—To a certain extent natural, but if 
provoked may end in complete destruction of health. 


Various (Two Seots).—1. Certainly not. 2. It can’ 
be helped. 


Book (C. H. B.).—Shaw is the publisher of the book 
you inquire about. 


VARICOSE VEINS (Cyclist)—No cure certain but 
operation. You must not cycle. 


AFRICA (Yorker).—Certainly, and live well too, anc 
healthily ; but good food, bathing, and no stimulants 
must be your motto. 


PERSIAN KITTENS (M. R.).—It is only the loose hair 
they swallow. Comb and brush them every day. 


DKAD CANARY (W. R. 8.).—The most important item 
connected with the case you have said nothing about 
—you do not mention the feeding. The linnet seur, 
died from indigestion, evidently of some standing, 
There must have been something very wrong in the 
management, 
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By Davin Ker, 


Author of * The Lonely Islands," “ The Finder of the 


White Elephant,” etc. ete. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER V.—ON THE EDGE OF THE WORLD. 


i" this startling and unaccountable disappearance the 
44 superstitions Russians began to exchange awe- 
stricken looks, and to mutter strange things under their 
breath; and even Phil Jackson's bold brown face was 
clouded with unwonted dismay. 

But the cool and wary Prince did not lose his com- 
posure for an instant. His keen eye was quick to note 
* She's escaped!” that the foamy “ wake ” eft on the dark waters by the 
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passage of the Thetis ended on the inner 
side of the great headland, so that she 
could not have doubled the cape; nor 
was he long in espying a dark cleft in 
ihe great rock-wall. which, on a nearer 
view, shaped itself into the mouth of a 
cavern, with a thin curl of steam ooz- 
ing out of it, as if some smoke-breathine 
dragon of ancient legend had made its 
lair within. 

For a few moments Molotin looked 
fixedly and silently at the gloomy hollow 
that hid his foes; and then he gave orders 
to heave-to and lower the boat. and awav 
he went round the headland to sec 
whether the cave which sheltered the 
Thetis had any way of escape on the 
farther side. 

* What air we gwine to do now, do you 
know, Mr. Walter?" said Phil, in a low 
voice to Vladimir, for whose Russian name 
he was fain to substitute its English 
equivalent. 

“Stay here and blockade these fellows 
till we forco them out, I expect," replied 
the boy-Count, ** for we mustn't let them 
give us the slip, whatever we do. Our 
Emperor and the Tsarevitch (Crown 
Prince) are on & visit to the King of 
Sweden just now, you know, at Chris- 
tiania; and from there they're going 
on to Bergen, to take part in some 
festival ; and as you heard tliose men on 
the Thetis say they were going to Bergen, 
too, they must mean to watch for the 
Czar’s yacht, and run her down or blow 
her up. But luckily they have to do with 
my uncle now, and if they were to hide 
at the bottom of the sea, they couldn't 
escape Aum !" 

*Isposethe Cap'n's quite a fricnd of 
your Czar, ain't he?” 

“That he is, and the best friend the 
Emperor has in all Russia. These 
villains would have murdered him long 
ago, if it hadn't been for Uncle Stephen. 
But here he comes. looking as pleased as 
if he had found a treasure.’ 

In truth, Molotin had good cause to 
look pleased; for he had just assured 
himself that. thougb the -ock-tunnel 
which held the Thetis had a second 
mouth at the farther end. it wae so low 
that no ship with masts could pass 
through it: and thus the runaway vessel 
and her murderous crew were fairly 
cwghtin a trap. 

“Well, Phil, what do you think of the 
North Cape?” said the Prince to his 
eabin-boy, with so pleasant a smile that 
even Phil conid hardly convince himself 
that this frank, kindly man was then 
hunting to death a score of his fellow. 
men. 

* What? is this really i£, then?" ened 
the Yankee lad, in wliose quick mind not 
even the excitement of this stirring chase 
could wholly deaden the effect of this first 
sicht of the northernmost point of all 
Europe. “Isay, C apn——" 

“Well, my lad. what ie it?” 

“ Could you let me go ashore presently, 
jist to look around a bit 2" 

“ With pleasure, my boy. My nephew 
and I are going to land soon, and you can 


go with us; but we had better have some 
breakfast first, for its past midnight 
already ! " 


Jackson grinned — tor this perpetual day- 
light, with “all its bewildering results, was 
& never-failing source of amusement to 
him-—and went off to have his share of 
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the substantial meal which was 
being served out to the whole ship's 
pany. 

breakfast over, the Rusalka (having 
come as close to the shore as she could, 
and taken up her berth so as completely 
to block the way of the Thetis. should the 
latter attempt to issue forth) let go her 
anchor; and the boat—which had been 
left lying alongside—was soon carrying 
shoreward the Prince, his nephew. and 
Phil Jackson. 

And now the full magnificence of this 
grand scene burst upon our hero for the 
first time. Right over his head, the vast 
wedge-shaped precipice of bare black 
rock rose up stark and grim out of the 
dim grey sea, a thousand feet and more, 
into the cold clearness of the Northern 
sky, a fit emblem of that tremendous 
passivity of Nature, against which all 
man's energy is nothing. Age after age 
gallant squadrons, full of lite and hope, 
have rounded this point to solve the 
mystery of the unknown ; aud this silent 
giant has watched their lessening sails 
with his grim, unchanging frown, as they 
swept onward to their doom amid the 
deadly splendour of that lifeless. waveless 
ocean whose secret will never be revealed 
till the day when the sea shall give up its 
dead. 

* It s jist what I used to think the edge 
of the world would be like," said Phil, 
half-aloud, as he looked up at the mighty 
precipice, at the foot of which the "cesi 
that had brought them thither lay like 
atiny toy. which one wave of that bound- 
less ocean. or one stone falling from tl.at 
great rock.rampart, could brush into 
nothingness in à moment. 

* Well. it is the edge of the world in 
one sense," rejoined Molotin, sniling, 
"for I don't suppose there is any more 
land between us and the North Pole 
itself. Now, be careful as we climb up, 
both of you, for the footing is very 
treacherous.” 

It certainly was ; and not without more 
than one hair breadth escape from de. 
struction (the stones giving way under 
their feet again and again, and the face of 
the elitf being in several places as perpen 
dicular as the side of a house) did tne 
adventurous three at length reach the 
top. 

But it at once became evident that the 
Prince had not scaled “ the edge of the 
world " either for the sake of the climb 
or for that of the view ; for, without cast- 
ing à glance at the w onderful panorama 
outspread below, he strode away to the 
right at a pace which the wondering boys 
found it hard to equal, especially as it led 
them over a wide waste of sharp-edged 
stones. interleaved with patches of black, 
oozv bog, and affording much the same 
kind of footing as an acre of sevthe blades 
flung loosely upon an acre of wheel. 
barrows. 

Passing unheeded by the low granite 
pilar which commemorates the ascent 
of the North Cape by King Oscar II 
of Sweden on July 2, 1873, on went 
Molotin without a pause ; and the panting 
lads were just wondering when and how 
this extraordinary walking-mateh was to 
end, when he was seen to stop short on 
the edge of a long, straggling cleft. or 
trench. that furrowed the whole western 
brow of the headland. 

Then the two boys understood it all. 


Molotin was searching for some wav of 
attacking the besieged vessel from abore, 
and either. destroving ner where she lay, 
or forcing her out to meet as sure a 
destruction at the hands of his crew. 
But he searched in vain. The cleft into 
which he was looking down was indeed, 
as he had supposed, a crack in the roof of 
the great rock-tunnel that sheltered the 
Thetis: but it was so narrow, and its 
sides overlapped each other so completely, 
that the bicekaded ship was still as 
utterly. beyond his reach as if she had 
been a handred miles away. 

For the briefest possible moment there 
was such a change in the Prince's hand- 
some face as Phil had never seen there 
vet. though he had always felt in- 
stinetively that ito might come; and 
though it passed as quickly as a flash of 
lightning. it was never to be forgotten. 

Then Mototin locked up again, his own 
pleasant and kindly self once more. 

“I think we have seen all there is to 
cee here," said he, as quietly as ever 5; “ so 
perhaps we had better go down and get 
some sleep. l zin sure you two must 
want it.” 

And down they went accordingly. 

It was well on in the following 
morning (if morning could be said to 
exist in this strange region, where night 
had ceased to be) when the yachtsinen, as 
they lounged wearily about the deck, 
walting for the chance that never came, 
were startled by a sudden burst of singing 
from the gloomy cavern in which lay 


their unseen fees. Well might they 
start; for these crime-stained outlaws, 


with a sea of innocent blood upon their 
souls, and the shadow of death darkening 
around them. were singing the cradle 
song of 2 mother to her sleeping child : 


“Steen, my sweet oie, sleep secare! y, 

Wüile thocirt wateho!t bv me; 

softly o'er thy cradle shining 
Peeps the moon at thee, 

Thou must one dav taste of sorrow, 
Thon must lara to sigh: 

Sleep, while vet no care comes near thee— 

Luta-lilahy ! 


a 


Thou wilt grow into a warrior, 
Ride to war ene day, 

Wave thy Land to me aut parting, 
As thou ridt away. 

Many a bitter tear in seerct 
Then will dita mine eve; 

Shep my e NS DD M 
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Verse followed verse. and the plaintive 
old Russian melody. flonting forth fromthe 
black depths of that sunless chasm, and 
rc-echoed from every cleft and cranny of 
the surrounding cliffs as if 1£ would never 
end, had an etfect so weird and unearthiy 
that it impressed even the unthinking 
seamen. But more disturbed than all 
seemed the Prince himself, who paced 
restlessly to and fro, without uttering a 
word, all the while the song lasted. 

Then followed a long silence ; ; but, an 
hour or two later, the voices of the 
unseen choristers were hcard once more, 
this time in a wilder and gloomier song, 
in which a Russian poet bad celebrated 
the exterminating sweep of the cholera 


* This translation gives but a faint idea cf the 
exquisite pathos of the Ecz-sian original, Wuich is too 


‘Jong to be given entire- D. K. 


three years before— giving to the destroy- 
ing pestilence, in grim irony, the name of 
“The People's Friend” : 


“In tee wailing rush of the midnight blast, 

With a mantle dark around her cast, 
O'er earth's wan face a Traveller passed, 

Betwixt the night and the day ; 
There lurked in her beauty a horror unknown, 
And her fair, smooth face was rigid as stone, 
Thro’ her cold blue lips there passed no breath, 
And the glance of her eye had the chillness of 

death, 
As she sped on her silent way. 


* And where she came, each eye waxed dim, 
Aud anguish racked euch quivering limb, 
And cheeks grew pale, aud hearts beat slow, 
And beauty and strength on earth lay low— 

But onward the phantom flew ; 
By a starving peasant she stayed her tread, 
And forth from her lips, like drops of lead, 
Her words fell stern and few: 


“Prom shame without hope, from woe without 
end, 

From toil unlightened by love or friend, 

From gnawing hunger and pinching cold, 

From secret pangs that can ne'er be told, 


ELLOWS thought 
Mr. Mortimer 
was a master 
who was given 
to unneces- 
sary inter. 
ference ; at 
least that 
was tne 
opinion of 
boys of the 
type of 
Trent, who 
had in him 
à consider- 


able spice 
of the bully. 
On the 


other hand, 
Harper and other quiet small boys thought 
that Mr. Mortimer did not interfere oíten 
enough. 

Both Trent and Harper had reason to hold 
their opinions the more firmly one morning 
after school when the former had caught the 
smaller boy in a corner of the playground 
and was administering what he called 
[n toko.” 

Harper’s punishment had not proceeded 
far, for Trent was enjoying the pleasure of 
exciting his fears before resorting to extreme 
measures. 

"So, you young shaver,” he cried, as he 
caught Harper's wrist and twisted it, “ you 
got me sent down this morning, did you ? ” 

“ Please, Trent, I didn't. You let me go!" 

“What! Didn't you go up to the top when 
I couldn't construe? ” 

""Twasn't my fault," pleaded Harper. 

" Whose was it, then? Do you thing I'm 
going to let a little beggar like you walk over 
my head ?’’- 

Harper did notfreply. He could have argued 
that if Trent was too lazy to prepare his 
lesson he ought not to be surprised if he 
went to the foot of the class; but the victim 
knew that arguments would be of small avail 
in the present case, so he remained silent. 

“I told you I'd lick you," pursued Trent, 
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I save thee, I. Come, ccme with me— 
Soft, deep, and long shall thy slumber be!’ 
She laid her band on his fevered head, 
And the peasant lay stretched befere her— 


dead !" 


All that afternoon (if afternoon it could 
be called), and all the next morning, the 
singing was renewed at intervals, to the 
visible disquiet of the Prince, who— 
evidently thinking that these strange 
proceedings were meant to throw hin otf 


‘his guard, and to mask some new move- 


ment on the enemy's part—was indefati- 
gable in his vigilance. 

It was the second evening after their 
arrival at the North Cape, when Phil 
Jackson, springing ashore from the boat 
in which Molotin and his nephew sat 
watching the mouth of the rock-tunnel 
that held the Thetis, scrambled alone up 
the great precipice of the Cape, from the 
summit of which he loved to sweep with 
his glance the wide waste of sea below, 
and, calling up recollections of all the 
Polar voyages that he had read, to 


( To be continucd.) 


SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
By H. M. PAULL. 


CHAPTER I. 


“and I'm not a liar, so I’m going to keep my 
word." 

He gave the youngster a “crack " on the 
arm which elicited a howl. As if in reply 
came a shout from a distance. 

“Trent! Harper! Come here.’ 

It was the voice of Mr. Mortimer, the 
interfering master. 

* What's the meaning of this ? " demanded 
Mr. Mortimer when the boys reached him. 

* "Twas only fun, sir," said Trent. 

“ Was it fun for you, Harper? " 

“No sir; Trent was going to lick me." 

“ Indeed! What was his crime, Trent?” 

But it was Trent's turn to be silent 

“ He said he'd promised to lick me before 
dinner," continued little Harper, “and he 
said he always keeps his promise." 

"Ithink I can promise that he will break 
his word for once," said Mr. Mortimer. 
" Come with me, Trent." 

Trent turned to obey, darting a furious 
glance at Harper, who retorted by putting his 
tongue out. Trent shook his fist at him 
behind the master's back. 

Leading out of the school room was a 
classroom known to the boys as ** The Hole," 
to the authorities as the punishment room. 
The door was always locked, each master 
having a key; the window was of frosted 
glass, and the lower sash screwed down; the 
upper one would only open sufficiently for 
ventilating purposes. It was a place of 
solitary confinement, for if occupied by any 
misdemeanant a new ofiender was either 
sent to his bedroom or shut in the chemistry 
class-room. 

Mr. Mortimer unlocked the door and 
Trent entered. 

“ Stay there till dinner," said the master, 
“and write me a hundred lines for bullying." 

Trent had half a mind to remark that he 
needn't have been told to stay till dinner, for 
how could he get out with the door locked ? 
He peeped through the keyhole, and saw Mr. 
Mortimer go to his desk and take out a bundle 
of exercise-books, which he commenced to 
correct. Trent was about to lie down on a 
form and make himself as comfortable as he 
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imagine their heroes gliding past him 
into the boundless void beyond. 

But hardly had he cast his eye west- 
ward, when he stopped short as if turned 
to stone. For a moment he stood staring 
blankly, as though unable to believe his 
eyes; and then he darted toward the 
brink of the cliff, as if he meant to fling 
himself over it into the abyss below. 

How Phil reached the foot of the pre- 
cipice he could never have told; and to 
those who watched him from below, 
swinging in mid-air by projecting points, 
sliding down slippery rocks, sending loose 
stones rattling like hail from beneath his 
flying feet, it seemed that the very next 
moment must hurl him headlong down 
into the sea. 

During the whole descent he never 
ceased to shout to them; but the rising 
wind bore away his voice, and only when 
he was within a few yards of the boat 
did those on board catch two words that, 
smote them like a thunderbolt : 

" She's escaped ! ” 


could for half an hour, when his arm was - 
grasped suddenly, and à voice whispered 
"^ Hush!” ‘ 

It gave him a shock, for he thought he was 
alone. But the sight of Pender’s plain face 
reassured him. 

“ Whisper, or he'll hear us," said Pender in 
a low voice. 

* How did you come in? " asked Trent. 

“ Saxon shut me in for breaking bounds. 
I heard you coming, so I hid behind the door, 
for it’s precious slow in here alone, I can tell 
you." 

“But they ll find us together when they 
open the door." 

“No, Ill hide again. 
for?" 

“Ticking that little sneak Harper. I 
didn't lick him, either, and I said I would.” 

This really seemed hard lines to a boy sc: 
unwilling to break his word. Pender tried 
to comfort him. 

i “Never mind, you can lick him by-and- 
v? 

"But I said I'd lick him before dinner. 
Well, it can't be helped. I say, what a hole 
this is! Isn't it a mean trick to go and frost 
the window so that a fellow can't look out." 

“Oh, that doesn't matter much," replied 
Pender enigmatically. 

* Not matter? What do you mean?” 

“Can you keep a secret ? "' 

Trent gave the required promises. Pender 
then showed him that the screws which were 
supposed to secure the lower sash were 
in reality quite loose. 

" Savage and 1 did that," he said with 
pride; “he did one with the screw-driver at 
the top of his big knife, and I did the other. 
*o now you can lift the sash." 

The boys did so very quietly and cautiously. 
The window only looked on a yard, so that 
not much was gained when the feat was 
accomplished. 

But Pender, who was a frequent inhabitant 
of The Hole, had more to say. 

“ I say, how far is it to drop? ” 

“Why. no distance. I could do it easy,” 
replied T 


What are you in: 
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“Yes, but how about getting in again? 
I've often thought of trying to get out, but I 
couldn't get back unless some one gave me a 
hand, and as only one of us is allowed in 
here at a time, why — " 

. Trent interrupted him excitedly. 

“FU do it!" he cried. “I've got a 
splendid dodge. [ll stand you a tuck-in if 
you'll help. See if Mortimer’s at his desk." 

Pender peeped through the keyhole. 


* Yes, there he is.” 

* Keep there a minute," said Trent, whilst 
he deliberately overturned a form, which fell 
with a resounding crash. 

“ Trent! ’ cried Mr. Mortimer, 

‘You. gir | * 

* Make less noise, or you will hear of it." 

“Yas, Br." 

* Now," whispered Trent to Pender, ** you 
keep quiet for a minute, and then whistle 


( To be contin wed.) 
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something; if he tells you to stop. don: 
answer. Then, if I've not come back, wait 
about or make some little noise or other t^ 
make him think Im in here all the time. 
I m going to keep my promise to lick your: 
Harper." 

Pender began to express his admiration of 
Trent's inventive genius, but the latter cut 
him short. In half a minute he was out of 
the window and in chase of Harper. 


WITH THE RED CROSS AT KASSALA: 
SOME EXPERIENCES IN THE EASTERN 


Mines may have been the original 
intention .of the Khalifa Abdullahi 
with regard to the outpost of Kassala, the 
events which culminated in the disaster at 
Adua on March 1,1896, brought matters to an 
unexpected crisis. The overwhelming defeat 
of the Italians in this final engagement with 
the Shoans offered an opportunity not to be 
despised, an advantage which the Mahdi's 
successor was not slow to perceive and act 
upon. 

The town of Kassala, since its capture and 
occupation by the Italians two years before, 
had been gradually strengthened against 
Dervish attack, and was proving, as a glance 
at the accompanying map will indicate, a 
veritable thorn in the side of the Khalifa. 
Its possession by a hostile force was a con- 
tinual menace to his flank and rear: for it 
formed a too convenient base for the opera- 
tions of corps of irregulars, whose well-timed 
raids were becoming increasingly troublesome, 


SKETCH MAP OP THE ATBARA AND SUDAN FROM 
MASSAWA TO KHARTUM. 


and whose successes, at first slight and un- 
important, had so emboldened them as to 
threaten his outposts, and endanger, to no in- 
considerable extent, the supplies of the hosts 
encamped around the Nile and the Atbara 
from Khartum to Berber. 

Former efforts to reduce the fort had ended 
in failure. Each attack of the Dervishes 
had been repulsed, and such repulses did not 
tend to ensure tranquillity at Omdurman. 
Indeed the Khalifa was now aroused from a 
false sense of security to realise that this foe 
atleast was not to be subdued by the mere 
sight of the Dervish horsemen, before whom 
the tribes in previous occupation had fled in 
dismay. Owing to a prophecy that the 
Baggara power would ceace in 1895, with a 
defeat before the walls of Kassala, the fort 
had been for long neglected by the Ansar. 
When the news of the first capture of 
Kassala by the Italians reached Omdurman, 
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the Khalifa himself was beset with a doubt 
and misgiving which it would have been fatal 
to his policy and his tribe to evince. So, call- 
ing together his followers, he dramatically de- 
livered himself of a curse upon the infidels, 
rode his steed into the stream, and waving his 
sword above his head he shouted * Allahu 
akbar! Allahu akbar!” (God is most great). 
But there his prowess significantly ceased. 
He made no attempt at an advance upon 
Kassala, made no promises of its re-occupa- 
tion; but he established the posts of El 
Fasher and Asubri on the Atbara, as a breast- 
work and protecting line. From these 
attacks had been made, but not in force; and 
thus the import of repulses had been mini- 
mised. But the prophesied era had passed 
in safety, and the Ansar (the Mahdist army) 
was now untrammelled by any fear of jmpend- 
ing catastrophe. The Khalifa had obtained 
a new lease of life, and Kassala, so far as de 
was concerned, was already doomed. 

Under the impression that the difficulties 
with the Negus Menelik would absorb the 
attention of all the available forces of 
Erythrea, Abdullahi had thrown against the 
fortress a huge army of over ten thousand of 
his best troops, with the view of effacing 
Kassala and all that it contained from the 
surface of the earth. For the Itlians were 
to himan unknown, untried quantity. Their 
successes aguinst him had so far been slight, 
and were more than counterbalanced by the 
forays of his tribesmen, even as far as Agordat. 
He, too, had been curbed by the prophetic 
deliverance already referred to. And although 
he may have had unpleasant recollections of 
Abu Klea and Gubat, these had been 
occasioned not by the Italians, but by the 
British terror; and there was consolation in 
the knowledge that the British at all events 
were, for the present, far away. 

But even to such a huge force as was now 
encamped before it our little fort was well- 
nigh impregnable to direct attack. The moat, 
broad and deep, which, in European warfare, 
would have proved but a puny obstacle, was 
invaluable for the defence of the walls 
against the Dervish spearmen. The walls 
themselves were high, were protected by 
palisades and barbed fences, and had been 
considerably strengthened by the garrison at 
all assuilable points; while the few modern 
guns which adorned them, together with our 
manifest ascendency as regards other 
munitions of war, had enforced on the assail- 
ants a wholesome respect most galling to 
their enraged warlord at Omdurman. It was 
perfectly evident that to the Khalifa the 
ultimate issue was nota matterof doubt. He, 
secure in his citadel at Omdurman, with 
distance lending enchantment to the view, 
scorned the previous failures as due more to 
incompetence on the part of his Emirs than 
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to any superiority on the part of the defence. 
And although those Emirs knew full well the 
futility of any attempt at a reduction of the 
fort by assault, they also knew the penalty of 
failure—that their own necks depended upon 
their abjlity to subjugate the garrison and 
prolong the power of the Khalifa. The only 
method therefore remaining was a complete 
investment of our position, with the hope of 
thereby starving us into a submission which 
even their numbers had otherwise failed to 
enforce. An occasional rush upon any point 
of vantage would not only protect them from 
the charge of inactivity, but might always 
weaken or decrease the means at the disposal 
of the defence, and encourage their own 
troops by warfare and loot. Our convoys of 
supplies might form an easy prey by stratagem; 
while the seizure of modern weapons cr of 
ammunition would be regarded with much 
jubilation at the Mahdist headquarters. 

Such was the situation when the above- 
mentioned crisis occurred at Adua. There 
General Oreste Baratieri, in command of the 
Italian forces, piqued by the supersession of 
General Baldissara, and anxious to retrieve 
his wounded prestige, made a rash bid for 
fortune. His attack, without adequate means 
of support, upon an army of over 70,000 
Abyssinians under Menelik in person, and 
with such. experienced military commanders 
as has Maconnen, Has Alula, and Ras 
Mangascia, resulted in a defeat amounting 
almost to annihilation—the loss of two 
generals, 250 ofticers, over ten thousand troops, 
and all his artillery, to the number of sixty 
guns, the utter ruination of Italy's dreams of 
colonial empire in that region. 

On the reception of this welcome news 
through the mukhuburut * which served the 
Khalifa, no time was lost in taking advantage 
of the new situation thus created. Kassala 
was at once closely invested, and uncon 
ditional surrender demanded. Further Dervish 
reinforcements were ordered from Adarama, 
and from the force under Osman Digna then 
threatening the Egyptian outposts of Handub. 
Sinkat, and Tokar around Suakin. The little 
garrison, under whose Red Cross flag I was 
then on duty, was hemmed in by a besieg- 
ing army of fanatics, whose reputation for 
rapacity and merciless cruelty has never 
been excelled in the history of ourtime. The 
force at the disposal of the Mahdists seemed 
to preclude all hope of succour under the 
altered circumstances, and the destiny of 
kassala was considered as sealed. It wa» 
this position of affairs, in the early days 
of March, which occasioned the intense excite- 
ment throughout the whole of Europe, which 
shook the foundations even of the Triple 


* Scouts, or intelligence department: those who 
bring Aduber, i.e, information. 
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Alliance ; and which was responsible not only 
for the * Suakin expeditionary force," but for 
the immediate advance of the Anglo-Egyptian 
troops towards Dongola, to create that highly 
successful * diversion in aid of a nation of 
gallant soldiers and staunch allies." * 

A few brief sentences, unfortunately, suffice 
to describe the town and fort of Kassala. 
Captured by the Mahdi, when his forces over- 
ran the country in 1885, what was then a 
thriving town and distriet, even under the 
uncontroled Egyptian rule, became, under 
the new reign inaugurated by the conqueror, 
a ruined and ruinous waste. Of the former 
town there soon remained but the stones to 
mark where once stood the dwellings of 
wealthy citizens ; the innumerable dams and 
the remains of Sakkiyehs around the district 
giveevidence of an extensive cultivation which 
has long since ceased. These had now given 
place to the cantonments of our native levies, 
and the tukkuls of the tribal refugees. The 
sohtary undemolished remnant of a bygone 
prosperity had become practically our abode ; 
for an ancient cotton factory, erected under a 
more civilised though scarcely civilising rule, 
was retained by the Mahdist victor as the Der. 
vish Beit-al- Mal, or store. Escaping destruc- 
tion once again at the fall of Kassala in 1894, 
it was now included in our more modern fort to 
fulfil a somewhat similar end. 

Here we lived and moved and had our ex- 
istence, such as it was. Here was our “ club,” 
our mess-room for the European officers, to 
the number of ascore. Here, too, inaddition, 
were our armoury, our magazine, our stores. 
The solid walls of the building, strengthened 
and restored where essential by the garrison, 
afforded an abundant protection for all that 
required any shield beyond the outer defences 
of the fort. The remaining roofs had also 
been utilised to form a coign of vantage for 
the more extensive survey of the surrounding 
country. From them the view obtainable 
was grand and majestic, in marked contrast 
to the desolation which formed the more 
subsidiary picture. Away to the eastward 
stretched the long mountain chain from north 
to south, finding its ramifications in the 
highlands of Tigre. Piercing this, almost 
due east of Kassala, is the pass which leads 
to Zabdarat. Flanking the pass on either 
side, forming, as it were, the pillars of this 
most important gateway, rise the rugged peaks 
of Mount Mukram and  Kassala-el Luz. 
Through the defiie runs the highway to 
Erythrea and the Red Sea. By means of 
this military road came our transport and 
supplies; this pass, the mouth of which 
was unfortunately just beyond the range 
of the guns at that time available, would 
form in such an eventuality our line of 
retreat; and through this any relieving force 
would approach Kassala from either Massawa 
or the district stations. 

Almost within a stone’s-throw from the 
walls runs a rivulet tributary of the Atbara, 
itself, again, one of the main tributaries of the 
Nile. The ever-thirsty sand of the surround- 
ing desert licks up in the dry season the 
water which feeds this rivulet from its in- 
numerable tributaries among the southern 
khors and hills. In the rains it becomes a 
rushing torrent, dignified by the name of the 
River Gash, whose overflowing waters carry 
a rich alluvial deposit to fertilise the adjacent 
country. At such a time its appearance 
merits the title which it has received. Away 
to the north on the banks of this stream the 
Dervishes had formed their headquarters and 
centre, in the fortified entrenchment at 
Tukrof. For although the river be dry, 
an abundant water-supply, even for such an 
army, can always be procured by the sinking 
of wells in its bed. 

Westward, as far as the eye can reach, 


* Mr. Geo. Curzon, in the British House of Commons. 
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stretches a practically desert plain across 
the Atbara towards the Nile, broken only by 
bush-grown patches which form but a grazing 
ground for the “oont.’’+ This is but one of 
the deplorable results of Baggara tyranny. 
The fertile soil, with its abundant supply of 
water in due season, has grown innumerable 
crops of produce in better days, and afforded 
rich harvests for the Halanga, Beni Amer, 
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valuable piece of tilled ground, utilised in tess 
turbulent times for the garrison, was now 
actually in Dervish occupation. And from 
their base at Tukrof, surrounded by fields of 
our fast ripening grain which they were now 
ready to gather for the gimel, the enemy had 
slowly but surely extended their trenches 
eastward and westward, and encircled the 
beleaguered city with their mighty force—the 
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and Hadendawa tribes. Now itis little better 
than a waste. Such cultivation as could be 
safely given by the nomadic remnants and 
refugees of these once prosperous agricul- 
turists would speedily be negatived by Baggara 
7022148 upon the resulting crop. The Mahdist 


camel-men are ubiquitous. The most 

PS Cont," the nickname given to the camel, from this 
peculiar grunt which he emits. The «ime! is the 
bavgage oont, as distinguished from the Je sains or swilt 
riding camels of the came! corps. 


Ansar—whose best wish is to die in battle for 
the faith. These were commanded, too, by 
exasperated Emirs, whose very lives were, in 
a measure, dependent upon our wholesale 
extermination. A serious situation, verily ! 
For the troops which compose the army of 
the Khalifa expect. no quarter, and assuredly 
give none; and a short shrift, we all knew, 
would be the fate of those of us who bad the 
misfortune to fall into their hands. 
(To be continued.) 


TO 


a the bell continued to clang out its 
summons, the boys, with anxiety and 
curiosity written on their faces, assembled 
in the schoolroom, and commenced in knots 
of four and five to discuss the meaning of the 
commotion. Those few who knew the cause 
of the Doctor’s anger, or were in any way 
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* Guilty consciousness of past misdeeds.” 


connected with Barry's escapade, suddenly 
displayed quite unwonted interest in the 
Clayton team, and sought to obtain permis- 
sion to stop in the grounds and amuse them 
while the inquisition was going on; other 
fellows, not “in the know," racked their 
brains in more or less guilty consciousness of 


“A lanky youth, answering to the name of 
Lionel Lamb.” 


past misdeeds, and waited with beating hearts 
for the appearance of the headmaster. 

When he did arrive they very soon had 
cause to see that no trivial offence had been 
committed, and that no slight matter had 
caused the Master of St. Seiriol’s to call the 
whole school in during the visit of a rival 
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THE THREE DAYS WAR: 
OF ST: SEIRIOL 5 
By Lucian SORREL. 


(With lustrations by David E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER Y. 


eleven. On Dr. Harden's brow Jove-like 
wrath was visible, though, strange to say, 
an appearance of perplexity was also to be 
noticed—perplexity either at the possibility 
of any boy committing such an offence, or 
else at some peculiar circumstances in the 
matter under investigation. Whatever it 
may have been that disturbed the current of 
the Doctor's thoughts, he strode firmly 
enough—rather too firmly, thought some 
with guilty consciences—to the magisterial 
desk, and, after a momentary pause, ordered 
the senior monitor present to call the roll. 

A lanky youth, answering to the name of 
Lionel Lamb, but more particularly to the 
latter portion of it, opened the register ner- 
vously, and read out the names in a mono. 
tonous medley. * Arnold, Armitage, Ashton,” 
he commenced, and went on with the string 
of names commencing with ** A," the boys 
responding immediately with **adsums " 
pronounced in all conceivable and imaginable 
ways. ‘Bache, Bartholomew, Darry," he 


' Barry had just answered to his name." 
continued, getting safely on to the ** B's," and 
apparently gaining confidence as he warmed 
to his task.. As Barry’s name was called onc 
or two fellows who happened to know more 
than the others about the day’s escapade held 
their breath, and tried with true esprit de 
corps to keep countenances straight and un- 
perturbed. To their intense surprise a loud 
and clear“ adsum " came from the neighbour- 
hood of Barry’s seat. One or two of them, 
regardless cf any risk of discovery, turned 
their heads slightly ; and saw, to their utter 
astonishment, that Barry himself, with a look 
of lamb-like innocence, had just answered to 
his name. 

“What on earth does this mean?" 
muttered Ellathorpe to his next neighbour, 
who was also in the secret. * I saw Barry 
on the cricket-field with the Doctor a few 
minutes ago, got up in all that toggery— ani 
here he is, as calm as anything, answering t5 
his name as if nothing had happened." The 
mystery was soon to be explained. 

* A most painful, and, I am thankful t» 
say, unprecedented matter," said the Doctor, 
clearing his throat, and assuming his most 


magisterial air directly the monitor closed 
the book, “ has compelled me to call the 
school in this afternoon. At the very 
moment when a new boy has upheld the 
reputation of the school, by winning for it a 


“Stand up, the T" who personated Stephen 
artiott.'' 


magnificent victory in the cricket. field, 
another boy, whose name I do not know, but 
about whose identity I have my own idea 
has, by personating this boy, and with un- 
paralleled effrontery-- daring, even, to play a 
practical joke at my expense—placed a biot 
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'* The door of the schoolroom opened.” ' 


on the escutcheon of St. Seiriol's that only 
the prompt discovery and punishment of tbe 
culprit can erase. I need hardly go in” 
particulars of the offence; the boy himself 
must be in this room, and he will know full 
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well the extent of his wrong doing. To 
grievously insult an unprotected needle- 
woman, who also has the misfortune to be a 
widow, and to amuse himself at the expense 


of a master for whose position at least he ' 


should have some remnant of respect, are 
actions unworthy of any gentleman, or of any 
boy fit to associate with others at this school ; 
and I therefore command the culprit, who- 
ever he be, to come forth and receive the 
punishment of his misdeeds.” 

There was silence in the schoolroom so in- 


tense, as the Doctor finished this harangue, 


that some of the boys for the moment feared 
almost to breathe. But no one came forward 
in answer to the appeal, and after waiting a 
minute or two Dr. Harden again commenced 
to speak. 

" It is as I thought," he said; * the boy is 
too much of à coward to come forward. I 
would have him know, however, that I did 
not call the school in during the visit of the 
Clayton team for nothing; and if he still 
refuses to speak, I may tell him that certain 
clues exist which must inevitably lead to his 
discovery, when punishmert will most assur- 
edly not be spared. As I was actually leading 
him into this schoolroom he escaped my 
grasp, and I lost sight of him in the crowd; 
but the clothes in which he disguised himself 
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have been discovered, and are waiting to 
confront him with his guilt. One more 
chance I will give him of confessing his guilt, 
before I hold him up to the execration of the 
school. Stand up, the boy who personated 
Stephen Marriott! "' 

There was silence —absolute, deal silence — 
as before; and no one rose to break it. The 
Doctor took out his massive hunter, opened 
the case, and stood with his eye sternly fixed 
on the second hand, as it crawled round 
towards the minute. “I will give the boy or 
boys who have imposed upon me three 
minutes to make up their minds; then I shall 
be obliged to proceed to extremes." 

Very slowly the time passed, and still no 
one stirred. As the tiny hand touched the 
final second the Doctor looked up, glanced 
round the room, and then, without a word, 
solemnly rang the har«l-bell on his desk. At 
that moment the door of the schoo!roo:a 
opened, and Mark, carrying in. his arms à 
tartan shawl, an olive-green overcoat, a 
" biilycock " hat, a pair of green glasses, à 
gamp, and two or three parcels from which 
collars and shirts protruded, clattered up to 
Dr. Harden’s desk. 

* Here they be, sir," he said, depositing 
tbem in front of the irate pedagogue. * Mrs. 
Summers give me the parcels, sir, and the 
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other things was in Mr. Grant's class-room 
all scattered over the floor."' 

“Thank you, Mark ; you may go now,” said 
the Doctor, as he commenced to tuin over 
the various articles with the keen eve of an 
amateur detective. Each item he examined 
carefully, now and again jotting down notes 
on & piece of paper. When he had finished, 
he brushed all the strange collection aside, 
and, taking the slip in his hand, again ad- 
dressed the boys. 

"lam surprised and grieved to find,” he 
said, * that this is not the work of one mis- 
guided and mischievous boy alone, as I 
imagined ; it appears to have been a deliberate 
plot to annoy, and insult, and obtain amuse- 
ment at my expense, on the part of several 
boys whose age and position in the school 
should at least have taught them better. 
Lamb, Hill Young. and Price,” he coz- 
tinued, in tones cf thunder, "come for- 
ward ! 

The boys who had met in Eli:thorpe's 
study exchanged glances of astonishment 
across the reom. What did this mean? The 
bovs whese names had been calied would no 
more have thought cf such an escapade than of 
flving ; while one of them, Price, was the 
victi of the joke. 

(To be co ttaned.) 


A CRUISE AMONGST THE BAHAMA ISLANDS; 
WITH A REMINISCENCE OF THE GREAT HURRICANE OF 1867. 


a hes 29th of October, 1867, will always be 
remembered us a terrible day in the 
records of the West India Islands. Thesun 
rose in his usual splendour, the sea calm 
with a gentle breeze blowing off shore—a 
lovely scene, for in no part of the world are 
the beauties of nature so lavishly exhibited 
as on the West India Islands, at the early 
hours of the morning. 


Yet in a brief space of time all was — 


changed; fertile islands were devastated, the 
shipping wrecked by a furious hurricane, 
whilst a huge wave, sweeping over the land, 
completed the ruin of what had escaped the 
wind. At the island of St. Thomas over a 
thousand persons lost their lives. Two mail 
steamers, the Rhone and Elbe, were carried 
more than a mile inland by the wave, and 
there left. They are now used as hotels. But 
itis not for me to recount the damage done by 
this hurricane, which is a matter of history, 
but simply to relate what 1 saw of it. 

I was but a stripling at the time, an O.S. 
on board H.M.S. Nimble, & small wooden 
gunboat of very light draught, and had been 
for some time on survey duties among the 
cays and islets of the Bahama group. Our 
ship was undergoing some slight repairs at 
Jamaica, and we were moored abreast of the 
dockyard at Port Royal. Yellow fever was 
rife, leave was stopped, and with the excep- 
tion of shark fishing or pelican shooting, we 
had no recreation whatever. Short-handed 
always means extra work, but in a small vessel 
like the Nimble it came very hard on us, 
especially as we were in thetropics. Ithere 
fore hailed with delight the welcome news 
that I was loaned to the Colonial government 
for a cruise to assist at some repairs required 
at various lighthouses in the Bahamas, and 
I soon transferred my bag from the close 
quarters of the Nimble to the snug little 
cabin allotted me on board the Isis, the 
lighthouse tender. 

Let me describe the vessel and her captain. 


By WALTER Louis, 


Athor of * The Adrentures of a Submarine Diver," ete. etc. 


Originally a fine yacht belonging to a rich 
American gentleman, she was purchased for 
the governor of the Bahamas, and her station, 
when not on service, was Nassau, New 
Providence. Retitted as a “ fore and aft” 
schooner, she could sail almost into the 
"eye of the wind." The crew, including the 
captain, consisted of eight all told, all 
coloured men. The captain was tall and well 
mide, a thorough seaman, but as bluck as it 
was possible to be; yet he had many of the 
good traits of a European, combined with the 
shrewd intelligence that a coloured man 
generally possesses. 

We loosed from our moorings early the 
morning after I went on bourd, and with the 
* Doctor ” (as the land breeze is called) went 
bowling along the coast past Morant Bay, 


. and headed for Cuba, our first job of work 


being at the lizhthouse on the now so much 
talked about Morro Forts, which overlook and 
command the harbour of Havana. Here we 
lay for some weeks, going on shore daily to 
our work, and returning to sleep on board, 
with an occasional stroll through the city, 
visiting the famous “Plaza de Oro," and 
listening to the military bands. 

On the completion of our task, we sailed for 
Abaco, passing the salt island of Inagua, 
with its glistening heaps of salt on the beach, 
which in the distance gives the island the 
appearance of being girded with ice-hills. 
The next day a boat's party landed on a small 
islet to obtain a fresh supply of drinking- 
water, and it was here I missed a small 
fortune. Noticing a peculiar substance on 
the sand, I examined a piece closely, and came 
to the conclusion that it was a sort of resin, 
and to test it set it on fire; but it gave out 
such a peculiar odour that I quickly ex- 
tinguished it by throwing it into the sea. 
Little did I suspect that it was worth mure 
than thrice its weight in gold, for it was 
ambergris, a substance said to be thrown up 
by sick whales, and used in the manufacture 


of scents, and burned in censers as incense. 
So much of it lav about at my feet, that a 
boat's crew, a short time afterwards, gathered 
enough, when sold, to give each man as his 
share two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 

We visited Rum Key, where the gullant 
old Conqueror was wrecked. Wedged in 
between two rocks, she still remains where 
she struck, looking like the skeleton of some 
gigantic monster. Making for the ** Hole in 
the Wall" a narrow passage between two 
rocky isles, and the northern route to Florida. 
we stayed some time, as three lighthouses 
guard this frequented route. These, as well 
as all others in our charge, we re-stored with 
a fresh supply of provisions. 

Whilst at anchor here, I caught my record 
fish. I had alineout, and wa; fishing lazily ; 
indeed, I was more intent on watching a shoal 
of small fry, which, as some large fish dashed 
in among them, would leap out of the water, 
appearing in the light of the setting sun like 
stars of molten silver. Then I felt my line 
running out, but so gently that I little thought 
what had taken my bait. Suddenly a mon- 
strous fish leaped from the water. I felt my 
line jerked heavily, and I saw I had hooked a 
"trapone," n gigantic fish of the herring 
species. In my surprise I attempted to pull 
the fish in, when I felt the strain give way, und 
in came both line and hook. These fish are 
so soft-mouthed that I had torn the hook from 
its hold. They rarely take a bait, but once 
on the feed bite greedily. We lowered the 
dinghy, strengthened our lines and hooks, 
and I had scarcely thrown mine out when I 
felt the “take.” This time I knew how to 
act. Taking the oars, the captain pulled with 
the fish, and after nearly an hour's exciting 
sport I managed to bring him alongside the 
boat, and, rowing to shore, with some assist- 
ance landed ‘the king of the herrings.” 
It measured 5 feet 74 inches, and weighed 
187 pounds. However, I have read of an 
American lady who recently, with a rod and 
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line, captured two the same morning, both 


larger than the one I caught, her largest 
measuring nearly nine feet in length. 

Up anchor at last, and we made our way for 
Key West, passing on our way the islands of 
Sen Salvador and Cat or Watling Island. 
Both these islands claim the honour of being 
ihe place where Columbus, in his discovery of 
America, first placed his foot. At Key West 
we found orders awaiting us for our return to 
Nassau, and I to rejoin my ship, the Nimble, 
which was stationed there. 

In writing this narrative, I have open before 
me a small sea-water-stained pocket-book, my 
diary of the events of this cruise; it is 
fastened with a neat plaited loop and knot, 
and it calls back sad recollections to my 
memory, for the fastening was made for me 
by the ill-fated captain of the Isis. Here 
are some extracts from the last page of my 
diary : 

** October 27.—Left Key West. Spoke U.S. 
mail, General Grant. All well. Course S.W. 
by S., well in Gulf Stream. 

“ October 28.— Still on same course. Shoals 
of fish, bonitos and dolphins ; tried to harpoon 
one, but failed. Captain hopes to make New 
Providence at daylight to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

This is the last entry in the diary, and I 
finish from recollection; but the events are 
too firmly fixed in my memory for me ever to 
forget them. As the captain had predicted, 
the island of New Providence lay low on the 
horizon on the following morning, and we ran 
before a nearly fair wind, with a strong 
eurrent in our favour. Then there came a 
dead calm, so suddenly that I ran below to 
acquaint the captain. I met him coming on 
deck, with a scared look on his face, and 
on inquiring the reason he pointed to the 
berometer as en answer. I had taken the 


Nicholas' was in a 
State of mingled 
panic and indig- 
nation. Their 
dearest rights had 
been invaded. 
Their most che- 
rished privileges 
had been violated. 
And that before 
the term was one 
day old. A decree 
had gone forth 
that they, the 
study-boys alone 
being excepted, should assemble in the box- 
room,bringing with them their keys,and should 
expuse to the view of the Headmaster and 
of the general public the treasures contained 
in their play-boxes—that term they hated— 
those palladiums of scholarian liberty. It was 
intolerable. It might also lead to unpleasant 
revelations. No wonder the Boarders’ Room 
stood aghast. 

"I vote we refuse to do it,” said Gleeson, 
always of a revolutionary tendency. “He 
can't make us, when we hold the keys." 

"Can't he?” sneered Sullivan. ‘“ Can't 
he? I guess he'll try." 

Sullivan, or rather, to give him his full 
name, Alfred Shaugnessy Sullivan, was an 
exceedingly quiet boy in the Lower Fifth 
form. His disposition was of a negative 
type. In spite of his [rish name, he possessed 
none of the characteristics of the race. He 
was endowed with a considerable amount 
of sound, practical common sense, and, 
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reading on the previous evening, and to my 
consternation found the mercury had fallen 
more than two inches. On deck the sails 
hung listless against the masts, the sea wasa 
perfect level plain, a dread silence prevailed, 
and in the south-east a bank of copper- 
coloured clouds was arising and rapidly 
spreading from the horizon to the zenith, 
whilst towards us came a huve wave, an 
almost perpendicular wall of water. Nearer 
and nearer came the wave, whilst daylizht 
seemed blotted out by the unnatural-coloured 
clouds above. On board not a word was 
spoken; all seemed to know the dread situa- 
tion in which we were placed. I saw the 
captain stoop, open a locker, take out a life- 
belt, and fasten it on. I, standing by the gig, 
leaped into it, got out another, put it on, and 
scanned the deck of the Isis for the last time. 
All stood motionless, the captain at the 
wheel grasping the spokes, a look of despair 
on his face, for the full force of both wind 
and water was now upon us. 

The Isis rose like a sea bird, instead of 
being engulfed; soared to the summit of the 
huge wave, but only for a few seconds ; then, 
beaten down by the very force of the wind, 
heeled over to starboard. But during that 
brief time a scene presented itself to my gaze 
that Ican never forget. Immediately beneath 
me was Hog Island, a narrow rocky islet 
running parallel with the mainland, and 
forming the harbour of Nassau. The whole 
of the bed of the harbour between the islands 
was visible, the water having been blown out 
by the mighty force of the wind, leaving the 
bottom of the sea dry. As the vessel 
careened over, I felt myself dragged down 
with her; then came a sense of suffocation, 
a myriad lights danced before my eyes, then 
oblivion. 

There is a strange and peculiar sensation 
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SULLIVAN’S PLAY-BOX. 


By H. Sr. JoHn SEAMER. 


without being subservient, offered no opposi- 
tion to the powers that be. He might 
grumble—that is an Englishman's privilege 
—but he did not rebel. 

« He's got no legal right to ask us to do 
it," declared Jones Secundus. His father 
was a solicitor, and he therefore regarded 
himself as an authority on legal matters. 

“He'll not only ask us, but see that it's 
done," remarked Sullivan. '* What's the use 
of talking ? " 

“ Why didn't he ask the rest, I should like 
to know," said Gleeson. ‘Even if they do 
have studies of their own, who knows what 
they keep in them? I don't see why they 
shouldn't be made to have them searched.” 

"I wonder," Sullivan observed shrewdly, 
“what you've got that you don't want him to 
see." l 

"Ill punch your head, Sullivan, if you 


say that again," retorted Gleeson. "It 
isn't that at all. It's the principle." 
“ Quite right ! " assented Jones. ‘It's an 


indignity. Thats what it is, and I vote we 
don't do it." 

“ So do I," agreed Price. 

"And I,” “And I" 
others. 

At this juncture the door opened, and Dr. 
Watkins, known among the irreverent as 
“The Giraffe"—fíor obvious reasons—ap- 
peared. 

“ Now, boys," said he, in his awe-compelling 
voice, “ bring your keys, and come into the 
box-room." 

And without a murmur or further symptom 
of revolt, the boys followed him meekly and 
in silence out of the room. 


cried several 


' jnto the sea. 


T3 


experienced in recovering from a state of in- 
sensibility which is almost indescribable. I 
heard the plash of the waves in a state of 
dreamv consciousness, until at last I found 
I was lying on my back on shore. My body 
seemed weighted, and I discovered that my 
life-belt had caught the flukes of a large 
stranded anchor, and by this means I had 
been prevented from being washed back again 
Disentangling myself, I rose 
to my feet, and found I stood on one of the 
highest points of Hog Island, and I viewed 
the desolation and destruction around me. 

On the hghthouse the wind had had a 
curious effect, twisting the solid masonry 
until it appeared like a corksorew. Not a 
vestige of shipping was to be seen; all the 
piers were demolished, the signal stations 
wrecked, whilst the city of Nassau itself 
scemed totally destroyed. I was picked up by 
a passing boat, and taken across, and one of 
the objects that met my view was my ship, 
the gunboat Nimble, wedged in between 
two houses, and lying across and completely 
blocking Bay Street, the principal thorough- 
fare of the city. She had been carried there 
and left in that position by the tidal wave as 
it receded. I rejoined my mates, who, for 
the time, were berthed in the soldiers’ barracks, 
until relieved by H.M.S. Eclipse None 
were lost, though the old Nimble was so 
damaged as to be unserviceable. One thing I 
noticed in the ruins of the city, that amid 
the destruction around it, where even massive 
stone walls were blown down like cardboard, 
the statue of Columbus remained uninjured, 
although standing in a most exposed situa- 
tion. 

Nothing was ever heard or seeu of the Isis ; 
but a tablet on the Rialto at Nassau records 
the loss of the brave captain and crew, and 
mentions my marvellous escape. 


Sullivan laughed as Gleeson joined the 
procession. 

“You wait til  to-morrow," Gleeson 
whispered, or rather, as he would liave ex. 
pressed it, ** hissed through his teeth."  *T'II 
teach you to laugh at me, you Yankee horse- 
thief." The epithet he had taken from a 
high-class halfpenny blood-curdler that he 
was reading. entitled “The Miner of Dead- 
man’s Gulch," and was warranted to “ raise 
the dander ” of any person living. 

Sullivan laughed again, but he took good 
care to avoid Gleeson s immediate vicinity as 
the boys filed out ot the room. 

"I bave reason to believe," said "the 
Giraffe," when all had assembled in the box- 
room, “that unwhoiesome and contraband 
rubbish finds its way into the schoo! through 
the medium of these play.boxes. I am fully 
determined that these abuses of privilege 
shall cease. Much as I regret that I should 
be compelled to take such a step, hencefor- 
ward there will be a periodical inspection of 
the contents of these boxes." (Sensation, as 
Jones afterwards described it.) ‘Carter, 
this is your box, I believe. Open it." 

Carter, & thin, nervous boy, pulled his 
bunch of keys from his pocket, but what with 
fright and natural clumsiness, only succeeded 
in dropping them on the floor. 

“ Look sharp, there, sir," thundered “ the 
Giraffe.” ‘Do you think I can wait here all 
night? ”? 

Carter, visibly trembling, recovered the 
keys, opened the box, and displayed to the 
gaze of a heartless public, which giggled, un- 
mindful of the similar fate awaiting it, two 
boy's books, a fret-saw, a magic-lantern 
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slide (broken), ten yards or so of assorted 
string, a knife with the smaller blade miss- 
ing, a shilling colour-box, and two French 
pennies. 

Dr. Watkins gingerly fingered the collec- 
tion. 

* ''hat will do, Carter," he said. 
your box next." 

Carter heaved a sigh of relief. Gleeson, 
with an uncomfortabie feeling that Sullivan 
was eyeing him with a satiric smile, a smile 
for which he determined to be revenged at 
the earliest opportunity. unlocked and 
opened his box with an air of conscious 
rectitude. 

“What is this. sir?" asked the Doctor, 
whose eagle eve had detected the gaudy 
cover of “ The Miner of Deadman's Gulch.” 
As he spoke, he lifted it up by one corner to 
the view of the entire assembly. 

* Please, sir, a book, sir," stammered Glee- 
son, blushing a vivid scarlet. Up to that 
moment he had quite forgotten the existence 
of the unfortunate novelette. 

“A book? But what a book! Is thisthe 
pernicious reading—I cannot call it literature 
—with which you boys degrade your minds in 
play-time? See, I tear it into a thousand 
pieces." He suited the action to the word. 
“ Let this warning be sufficient. Let me never 
again find any of you with such injurious 
trash in his possession. ‘To think that, when 
he might revel in the beauties of a Shake- 
speare or the majesties of a Milton, a boy 
should care to wallow in such deleterious 
slush as this ! Sullivan, open your box." 

With the readiness which was part of his 
nature, Sullivan fumbled in his pocket, pro- 
duced his keys, disentangled them with 
some difliculty from a length of string, 
rendered sticky by long association with 
broken sweets, and endeavoured to obey. 

But twist and turn the key as he might, 
the lock resisted his utmost efforts. A pause 
ensued, broken only by the noise of his 
struggles and the suppresse giggling of the 
spectators. 

“ The Giraffe" became manifestly impa- 
tient. 

“ Be quick, boy," he said. 

Sullivan grew redder and redder as he re- 
doubled his etforts. 

" Here, give me the keys," said the Doctor 
at last. “You were using the wrong one, 


* Gleeson, 


T hampers were lighter now, containing 

nothing but knives, plates, ete.; still 
they were à nuisance to boys with not too 
much time on their hands. Moreover, no 
two watches were alike, so they hurried on 
in case the fastest watch might be the correct 
one. 

“Were all right now!” gasped Harper, 
as they came in sight of the little station. 
* No sign of the train yet." 

“ Sure to be late now we've been hurrying,” 
remarked Bates. 

They streamed on tothe platform, and threw 
down their impedimenta with relief. A 
glance ut the clock showed that they had 
eight minutes to spare. 

* That's all the fault of that ramshackle 
ticker of yours," remarked Maberly to Bates. 
“Why don't you sell it for obl iron? ” 

To turn the subject, Bates suggested they 
had better take their tickets. But tbe book- 
ing oflice was not open ; moreover, there was 
no porter about, whilst passengers were 
equally to seek. 
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of course, Sullivan. 
once.” 

Sullivan assumed a doubtful look, when the 
lock clicked. a look which turned to one of 
horror and amazement, as the Doctor threw 
back the lid nd the contents of the box 
became visible. A faint animal odour began 
to pervade the atmosphere. 

‘There, in one corner, was a wire cage con- 
taining two white mice, who, startled by the 
sudden light, scampered round und round 
their narrow prison. 

Gleeson felt himseif amply avenged. 

“ What does this mean?" thundered the 
Doctor. ‘ You know as well as I do mv:e'f 
that live animals nre strictly forbidden within 
the school precincts. I cannot allow the 
buildings to become a menagerie. And what 
is this?’ he continued, as he turned over a 
miscellaneous heap, disclosing a half-emptied 
packet of cheap cizarettes and a small tin box 
of vestas. © Smokine materials! What have 
you to say for yourself 7" 

Sullivan's colour. which had been rapidiy 
alternating between red and white, now setticd 
down to a ghastly pallor. 

“ Please, sir" -—— 

* Spenuk out, boy." 

" [t it —it isn't my box, sir.” 

The Doctor looked thunderstruck at the 
brazen-faced nature of the excuse. Control- 
ling himself with an effort, he pointed to the 
letters A. S. 5. painted in white capitals on 
the lid. 

“ What do these letters stand for? Alfred 
Shaugnessy Sullivan. "That's your name, 
isn’t it? - What did you say, Burnett?” he 
asked, as he canght a whisper from the school 
humourist. “Quite right, sir. The initials 
for once possess singular appropriateness.” 
He turned to the culprit. © Moreover, it was 
your own key that opened the box. What 
further evidence do we require? You ne.d 
not have added to your crime against morality 
nnd against the rules of the school by seeking 
to hide it with a gratuitous and deliberate 
falsehood. Go to my study, sir, and await 
me there. The rest are dismissed. We will 
resume our investigations to-morrow.” 

The boys, nothing loth, hurried back to the 
Boarders’ Room, where they discussed in awe- 
stricken groups the extraordinary turn events 
had taken. 

Nest morning Sullivan did not appear at 


See, this key opens it at 


“ PERSONALLY CONDUCTED.” 


By Patt BLAKE. 


CHAPTER II. 


* They don't seem to do much business on 
this line," said Jones. * I suppose they'll 
open the office when the train's started." 

Things looked decidedly strange when the 
time came for the train to be due and still no 
one appeared. Suddenly Bates gave a joytul 
cry : a porter was approaching. 

Th-e boys hailed him with shouts and 
quest ons. He looked surprised at tind- 
ing the platform invaded, and then he 
grinned. 

“This heres market day at Fulford,” 
he said slowly ; * train's an hour and a half 
later on market days. Look at the time- 
table." 

He was not romancing, but stating an un- 
pleasant fact. What wasto be done? They 
would not reach Repton till a quarter to 
eight at the earliest, by which time, no doubt, 
Wilson would have got tired of waiting for 
them, and would have taken his boats down 
the river again. 

" Where's Harper?" cried Maberly, his 
eye gleaming. ‘ Why couldn't he have the 


pravers; but thi. did not give ris? to much 
remark. Such a lapse on the first morning 
ofthe term was viewed with a lenient eve 
When, however, brezktast began without any 
signs of his appearance, inquiries were 
instituted, which led to the discovery that he 
had not beer seen since he left the F. dormi. 
tory at the first breakfast beli. A search of 
the premises proved fruitless, and ıt became 
clear that he had run away. His plans had 
been hud with cure and ingenuity. He was 
traced to the station, whence liis father's part- 
ing tip had enabled him to take the early 
morning train for his home. Pursuit was 
useless. A telegram was despatched to his 
prrents, and the school resumed its ordinary 
routine, 

The second hour's lesson had searceiy 
begun when a note was brought in to the 


Doctor. It ts a matter of common knowledge 
tiat. schoolmasters are not formed of the 


sume clay as ordinary mortals, but “the 
Giraffe" was conscious of a distinctly un- 
comfortable sens.tion as he read the follow- 
ing somewhat compiuented communication 
dated from a rival establishment in the same 
town: 


“Mr. Arthur Stephen Simpson presents his 
compliments to Doctor Watkins, and would be 
pleased i£ he would return my box by bearet. 
He has brought Mr. Sullivan's box with biu 
and iine is just like it, with the same letters 
in white on the lid. I took it by mistake 
yesterday, at the station, and he most likely 
took mine. 

* Yours truly, 
"A. S. SIMPSON, "' 


Needless to remark, * Mr." Simpson's box 
was returned by bearer. 

A later train brought Sullivan and his 
father upon the scene, when explanations and 
apologies were exchanged by all parties con 
cerned. But Sullivan appeared at St. 
Nicholas’ no more. 

“I cannot ask vou." said Mr. Sullivan, 
senior, in the course of tne interview, **to 
allow my son to continue nt the school. It 
would be bad for him, and equally unpleasant 
for you. I shak therefore take him back 
with me; but I um glad to know that he has 
learnt one lesson, at ali events—to tell the 
truth and stick to it.” 


sense to look up a train without making a 
mess of it?” 

But Harper was not in sight; he thought 
prudence the most valuable virtue just 
then. 

“There's only one thing to be done," 
said Bates; “we must walk it. It’s only 
tive miles." 

“With all these hampers and things?” 
asked Jones. 

“TIl stay for the train and take the 
hampers and cricket things," said Harper in 
a mild voice, as he emerged from the little 
waiting-room. 

* Bnt you'll lose the row home,” said the 
kind-hearted fellow. 

" Oh, I don't mind that. 
take.” 

The boys made no further attempt to dis- 
auade him, but set otf on their five-mile 
tramp. Harper saw them go, and, then sat 
down disconsolately on a hamper. 

Was this the boy who had been carrying 
his-bead so proudly for the last week? He 


It was my mis- 
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felt he could never hold up that head again. 
-F1e manage an excursion! He couldn't even 
look up a train ! 

Meanwhile the rest of the eleven got over 
the ground in good style, and reached the 
little bridge of Repton a few minutes after 
half-past seven. But Wilson was not in 
sight, nor were his boats. 

“ I hope he won't be late,” said Jones. 

** More likely he's gone back," said Bates. 

** Just our luck if he is!’’ remarked Jones. 
** Everything seems going wrong to-day." 


The advent of the boys seemed to stir a> 


few of the villagers from their lethargy, and 
they came to inspect these fannel-clad 
strangers. 

Maberly lost no time in inquiring of the 
first-comer whether he had seen Wi!son and 
his boats. » 

He had not; but a smail boy was dis. 
covered who was better informed. 

** Mr. Wilson of Culverton? Yes, sit, I 
seed him; be and his son was down here 
with four boats at seven o'clock this morning 
to meet you gentlemen, and he waited 
three hours, and then he went back again ; 
and main angry he were.” 

** It’s that fool of a Harper again," ex- 
claimed Maberly, glad to be able to speak his 
mind now that Harper was not present. 
*: He can't have told Wilson he meant seven 
in the evening." 

** He has made a mess of this picnic. and 
no mistake," said Jones, expressing the 
general opinion. 

** This business puts the finishing touch,” 
added Bates. ‘ Here we are five miles from 
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home, and no boat, no train, no nothing but 
Shanks’s mare, and we’ve had enough of that 
animal already.” 

But there was no help for it; the antici- 
pated cool row down the river home had to be 
exchanged for a dusty tramp along the hard 
high road. The boys reached home tired 
and in a bad temper, and it is not to be 
wondered at if Harper heard scme uncom- 
plimentary remarks when they arrived hal? 
an hour after he did. 
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However, it might have consoled them to 
know that he was a good deal more upse 
than they. His pride had received a painful 
shock, though perhaps a salutary one. When 
night came, and his tired companions wers 
fast asloep, he was wide awake rehearsing 
his unfortunate mistakes—especially the 
omission of *' P.M.” in the letter to Wilson. 
At last sleep blotted the miserable topie 
from his mind. How he wished it covld be 
blotted fzor« his memory! 
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pues ten is a subject which has hal a fair 
share of attention in the * B.O.P.” amd I have no 


doubt that every boy knows, or might know if he 


liked, all about photo taking, developing, printing, 
toning, enlarging, etc. ; but there is one branch of thie 
subject which has not as yet been touched upon, aud 
which, I feel sure, will recommend itself to young 
photographers when once they understand it. I meru 
the Carbon Printing process, which is one of the most 
effective, and at the same time one of the simplest, 
meshods of printing that has yet been introduced. 
Perhaps there may be some “ B.O.P.” readers who 


. do not know what the carbon process is, and others 


who imagine that it is altogether beyond them; but, 
in reality, it is quite within the scope of the amateur, 
and oaly requires to be tried to be uppreciated. 


ACTINOMETEIt. 


. The process consists in printing from ordinary nega- 
tives on to paper (or tissue, as it is called) which has 
been previously coated with bichromated gelatine and a 
certain quantity of pigment, such ns sepia. Indian red, 
oc any other colour. After being exposed to light in 
the usual manner, the image is transferred on to another 
sheet of paper, called single-transfer paper, and after- 
wards washed in hot water, which dissolves the unex- 
posed portions of the gelatine and washes away the 
superfluous pigment, leaving the picture in carbon. 
Prints may be taken in any colour, and can be 
transferred to any kind of paper, besides opals, wood, 
aad other su stances, The finished print has a much 
more artistic appearance than an ordinary silver print, 
and very often the carbon worker may succeed in 
producing * “picture” from a negative which, in 

plots printing, would produce only a very ordinary 

One great advantage in carbon printing is the entire 
absence of the use of chemicals, alum being the only 
exception ; this makes the process very inexpensive, 
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for tle cost of the tissue and supports is but trifling. 
Another advantage lies in the permanency of the 
prints, which mas be said to Inst for ever, 

I will now proceed to explain the actual process 
of printing, developing, and fixing, as practically as 
possible, beginning with the utensils the amateur will 
require, 

One of the first essentials to carbon printing is a 
little contrivance for judgiug the exposure, the image 
being quite invisible during printing This is called an 
actinometer or photometer, and censists of a small 
japanned tin box, about one and a half inch square, 
containing a narrow roll of albnuminised paper, one 
end of which is passed under a small glass disc in the 
lid and out at a slot at the back; the groundwork of 
the dise is coloured a dark brown or yelow, and to 
this the exposed portion of the sensitised paper under 
the glass has to correspond inu depth of colour, in 
order to judge the length of exposure; but the proper 
Method of utilising this little instrument will be fully 
explained later on in the directions for printing. 

Another necessary article is the squeegee, which 
should be of the seraper kind as preferable to the 
roller, thongh the latter may be used as well with 
advantage. Besides these, a Jarge sheet of zinc or 
glass will be required ou which to place the print to 
be squeegeed, three porcelain dishes, such as are used 


for toning, an ordinary hand-basin, and several sheets , 


ot clean blotting-paper. 

The carbon tissue is sold ready sensitised in any 
colour and size, in packets of one dozen cut pieces; it 
has, however, to be made to order, 13 it will not keep 
beyend a fortnight. The single-transfer paper isalso soll 
in packets of one dozen cut pieces, in various qualities, 
thick, thin, smooth, rough, or toned etching; this is, 
of course, not sensitive to light, being just ordinary 
paper coated with gelatine. Any photographic dealer 
will procure these goods to order, and both the tissue 
and the transfer paper are very inexpensive. 


THE PRINTING. 

When selecting negatives for carbon printing, chose 
those that are sharp and plucky, with plenty of detail, 
as the process has a somewhat softening effect, anl 
very often those negatives that produce hard and 
crude silver prints make excellent carbons. 

The first thing to do ts to give the negative what is 
called “a safe edge,” in other words, stick narrow 
strips of black or orange paper along the edges of the 
negative, on the glass side. Binding strips such as 
are sold for lantern slides answer best. Most carbon 
workers adopt this method of securing a straight, nent 
finish to their prints, but by cutting the tissue smaller 
than the negative, so as to be well within the edge «f 
the picture, it is possible to dispense with the binding 
strips. The edges, however, must be most carefully 
eut, or the finished print will havea jagged appearance, 
In any case, the tissue will have to be cut. as it is 
larger than the negative: this operation must be 


carried on in gasiight or very subdued delight isi og p 


The tis-ue having been eut to the correct size, place 
it with the pigmented side next tLe negative in an 
ordinary printing-frame, and expose in a bright light. 
And now comes in the use of the actinometer, which 
must be placed beside the printing-frame so that the 
same degree of light may fall on both. As before 
mentioned, the actinometer contains a roll of sensitive 
paper, a portiou of which is exposed to light under 
the glass disc; when this, by the action of the light, 
becomes the same colour as the groundwork of the 
dise, the actinometer will have registered one tint. 
The sensitive paper must then be pullel further 
through, that a fresh portion may be exposed, and so 
on till perhaps three or four tints have been registered, 
according to the density of the negative in use, some 
negatives requiring as many as six or seven tints, and 
others only one or two. The novice will doubtle-~ tind 
it rather hard at first to hit off the number of tinta 
required, but when he has once succeeded in producing 
a correctly exposed print, he has only to compare the 
negative with others to be able to judge the number of 
tints required. Thus, with a little experience, correct 
exposure becomes an absolute certainty. There is, 
however, one danger to be guarded against—namely, 
that, once the tissue in contact with the negative has 
been exporel to light, the action of printing continues 
very slowly, even after the frame has been removed 
trom the light, so that it becomes necessary to develop 
the print as soon after exposure as possible. A few 
hours, however, will uot make very much difference. 

Carbon tissue prints in about one-third of the time 
necessary for silver printing ; consequently, if placed in 
sunUght, a sharp watch must be kept on the actino- 
meter. 


DEVELOPING AND FIXING. 


The printel image has now to be transferrel on to 
the single-transfer paper, and afterwards developed 
and fixed, operations which may be performed by gas- 
or lamplight, or even subdued daylight. Three dishes 
will be needel, two of which are to be filled with cold 
water, and the third with a saturated solution of alum ; 
hot water will also be required, but it is better to get 
it when wanted. 

Supposing that the finished print is to be on paper, 
either rough or smooth, place a sheet of single-trar.sfer 
paper in the cold water, riglit side up (this can be 
tletermined by the sparkling appearance of the 
gelatine), leave it to soak for a minute or two till it 
feeis greasy, then remove the carbon tissue from the 
printinz-frame and immerse it also in the cold water, 
face downwaris, This will at first curl up, filminwari-, 
but suddenly it will begin to straighten again. Whi 
nearly fint, and before it begins to curl the opposite 
way, bring the two papers into contact bereath the 
water. The transfer paper being the larger, the tissue 
must be placed in the centre of it ; press them together, 
being careful not to let air-bubbles get between the 
two, Md then lift them out together on to a piece of 
zific i ean now be shifted till the 
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margin is quite even all round; then squeegee them 
together with a firm, even pressure, working the 
squeegee from the centre outwards in all directions 
Continue this for a few minntes. and then lift from the 
glasa, lay between twoor thre: sheets of blotting-paper, 
and place under a heavy weight. 

When the print has been under pressure for about 
ten minutes, development may be commenced ; for this 
purpose, an ordinary hand-basin will be found more 
convenient than à dish, as it is necessary to splash the 
water about to some extent, Fill the basin with hot 
"water ata temperature of 100° to 110? Fahr. which is 
just à comfortable heat to the hand; it is wiser, how- 
ever, to err on the side of too cool water than too hot. 
Next. immerse the carbon tissue with the paper 
support, the tissue being uppermost ; in a few seconds 
the coloured pigment will be xen oozing out at the 
edges. Now gently raise a corner of the tissue, and if 
it comes willingly, pull it slowly off; if not, wait & 
little and try again, and be careful to Keep the print 


0” Gradgrind, the iguana, was one of the qucerest 
pets I ever had in tlie West Indies, 

He was an unusually fine specimen of his race, 
measuring just six feet long, mostly tail. 

Wiat a wicked, leering, hardened old face he had ! 

I think I see him now, lying at full length on the 
sand in my Martinique garden, his eyes closed, and au 
innocent smile upon his horuy lips. 

Suddenly a half-starvel dog peeps round the corner. 
“Can that be good to eat 2? " thinks the cur, as he shyly 
sidles up to the inert mass, Unhappy pup! In a flash 
Gradgrind is on his feet, his spiky back stiff, and the 
crest on his warty head bristling. Slash! and down 
comes his long, whip-like tail-on the unfortunate pup, 
Whe disappears, yelping with pain. 

This was, of course, a very amusing little comedy in 
animal life, but it was less funny when a neiglibour's 
chiid received a nasty cut across the face. 

Still less amusing was it when, going to feed him 
one morning with a plateful of bananas, lettuce-leaves, 
ete., Mr. Gradvrind so far forgot himself as to slash at 
me. The blow caught the plate, however, and broke it 
in two. 

In this connection, I may remark that there was 
never that sympathy between us that should exist 
between a well-educated iguana and his owner. There 
waza patronising air in hig way of very slowly saunter- 
ing up when called to dinner, which leads me to believe 
that he thought I belonged to Aim. But as for a caress, 
did I attempt such a thing, up would go his tail, up 
would go the spikes on his back, and his hard old 
face seemed to say,“ Ugh, no sentiment, please ? what 
] want are tacts, sir, facts!” In spite of this want of 
sympathy, I bave no reason to believe Gradgrind was 
unhappy or discontented. 

Like all his kind, he loved the rocks on the sea-shore, 
or he would He for hours on a branch of a “ sea-grape ”’ 
tree, his handsome green sides glistening in the sun, 

Alas, this blissful existence was not to endure. 

Some idle negro, seeing poor Gradgrind, must have 
remembered that courbeillon d'iquane is a most recherché 
dish, and determined upon his death. At all events, 
one morniug my poor iguaua had disappeared, never to 
return. 

Let as hope he disagreed very seriously with the 
guilty part v. 

The iguana family is very widely distributed fn the 
West Indies Trinidad alone containing no less than 
seven varieties of which the principal species are 
Anolis alligator, Anolis biporeatus, aud Iguana tubercu- 
luta (Laur). 

They specially love trees overhanging the water. or 
rocks by the sea-shore, in which position they are often 
shot by hunters. They are also hunted with dogs, who 
parsue the scent with eagerness, The iguana lays a 
larze number of eggs, the shell of which 1s like fine 
porcelain. The egzs, as weil as the iguana itself, are 
most delicious eating, the flavour of the reptile much 
resembling chicken. 

When fighting, they run at each other on their hind 
legs. and wrestle like human beings. 

I have been fortunate in securing quite a large 
acquaintance with those weird, uncanny, mysterious 
mnockeries of man—I mean monkeys. 

Onein particular I shall never forget, his individuality 
anl peculiarities were so marked. His arrival in my 
possession was characteristic. 

Svene.—The Ice House, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

" Ting-a-liug-a-ling ! " rings the telephone. Therthis 
short dialogue : 

“ Hullo, hullo 1” 

"Oh. Mr. Cumberland, I've such a lovely present 
for you," 

= Indeed. Mrs. S ——, what is it?” 

“A beautiful monkey !” 

“Oh, but Pve got so many pets I hardly-——” 

“Bat really, Linsist. You musl take it away, or I shall 
diet” 

Well, of course, T didn't wish the lady to die, so I 
went fer the monkey, 

Arrived at the house, I learned the reason of her 
anxiety. Master Jack had broken loose, eutered the 
house, and jumped upon the lady’s neck. Alarmed by 
her sereams. the butler came to take it off, when it 
promptly jumped for him, and bit him through the 
eur. 7 

I, of course, at once yearned to possess this gentle 
‘Creature, and went into the garden. There was 
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beneath the surface of the water while so doing. The 
tissue having been peeled off. it can be thrown away, 
as being of no turrher nse. The print will now appear 
& thick, smudyy mess of colour, the image being searecly 
visible. Now support the print oo the palin of one 
hand, and witn tne other continue to dash the water 
over it, till gradually al! the supertluous pigment is 
Washel away, and the image stauds out char and 
distinet. The longer development is continued the 
paler the picture will become: bar it must be borne in 
mind that it will dry darker. About five minutes is 
the average time a print takes to develop properly ; 
but if rather overprinted, aud the piztuciit seems di~- 
inclined to come away, use hotter Water, anl in time it 
will fade to tlie desired tonc. 

If the tissue has bern placed in the middle of the 
paper, there will now be an even white marein ail 
round, whieh isa great addition to the finished print. 
Aud here I must draw attention toa slight drawback 
in connection with carbon prints—vamely, that afer 
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Mr. Jack feaping up and down at the end of his 
chain, a big rel Mucetes, of. howling monkey. As I 
approaehel, a sudden leap and wild gnasuing of teeth 
warned trespassers to beware. 

A strong Porto Rico cizar smokel well under his 
nose soon put us on good terms, however, and Jack was 
safely loigedin his new quarters that same afternoon. 

Then the circus began. He detested black faces, and 
the lives of the negro servants became a burden to 
them, No combination of leather. iron, or wire could 
hold Jack very long, and as soon as he felt himself tree, 
* Heieh? for the pleasures of the chase t" said be, and 
straizhtway went for a black mun. 

I verily believe I was the only living being fer 
whom be had the slightest respect, and that only 
because I meted out condign punishment fer any 
attempt to bite me. 

He wonld collect and secrete large stones and pieces 
of brick. and woe to the unlucky fowl or other rame 
that entered his magie circle; for liis aim was deadly. 

So also with his tin of water. I bave seen him soak 
an unsu-picious darky who laughed at his anties 
from an unsate distance, Without any warning, Jack 
hurled the pannikin straight at him, and drenched Lin 
from the waist downwards. 

One servant in particular, who hal once committed 
the enormity of washing Jack's domicile, Was specially 
detested by hin. 

I arrived on the scene just as Jack escaped one day, 
and quietly following him upstairs, saw a curious sight. 
Monkey hunting man! There was the monkey running 
from room to room, opening door after door, and peer- 
ing in on his hind legs to look for his enemy. At lust 
he was run to earth; there was a yell, “Oh ! me fader. 
him gwine bite me!” and I rushed into a bedroom to 
the rescue, 

Pompey, green with terror. vainly trying to hide his 
legs bebind a slop-pail, and Jack upon his hind legs 
upon the point of biting his cucumber calves. 

Such freaks ag these, added to his habit of roaring 
like a miniature lion in the early morning, considerably 
discounted his other good qualities; and when he severely 
bit the American Consul, my patience came to an end, 

Jack Was presented, as a great favour, to a local 
amateur of natural history, who thanked me effusively 
for the gift. Calliug upon him a few days afterwards, 
I observed that bis right hand was enveloped in 
surpieal bandages, Asked as to Jack's weltare, he 
appeared somewhat confused. and hesitatingly replied 
that he had sent him for a change of air.” 

I need hardly say that poor Jack uas not vet returned 
from that “change of air,” having probably stopped 
over for the shooting season. 

The howling monkeys — (Micefes seniculus) are 
frequently to be met with in the “high woods" of 
Trinidad and the adjacent continent. The males are 
adorned with a beard four or five inches long, fiery red, 
like the rest of their body. The larynx of Mucetes is 
extremely large and powerful, and their roaring has 
been heard at a distance of two miles. They are 
hunted for food by the Spanish woodsmen, but are 
difticult to bag, as they will cling to the branches even 
after death, and are, moreover, wondcriully expert at 
concealing themselves in the trees. 

Dear little Bessie, how different was her nature ! 

Loving, obelient, sweet little golden-haired monkey ; 
she never did or said a wrong thiug. 

A very beautiful spider-monkey from Brazil, she 
romped in the cocoa-nut trees in my garden, aud swung 
and chattered all day in the sunshine, till my return 
from business. As I appeared, she would rush to me, 
leap upon my shoulder, throw her arms around my 
neck, and chatter her delight at niy return. 

Alas ! the humid climate of Martiniaue affected. poor 
Bessie's lungs, and she fell a victim to that scourge of 
the monkey tribe—consumption, Cod-liver oil. phos- 
phorus pills, quinine and iron, all failed to arrest the 
disease, and physicians were in vain, The very inglit 
sie died, Bessie committed her first and only offence 
against good manners. 

As she lay gasping for breath in my lap. an urgent 
summons caled me away, and 1 begged a friend who 
was present to lift her gently from my kuee. 

Tenderly as he touched her, al]. her Javing little soul 
revolted at being taken from ber beloved master, and 
in the hour of death she found strength and courage to 
bite him in the hand ; so she had her will, and in my 
arins she died. 


development Las taken place the image fs. of cocrse, 
reversed, owing to having been transferred from tLe 
tissue. Tn seme cases this is n somewhat grave on e 
tion, and, in. order to reetify. it, the doutéetran-* r 
process has to be resurted to ; but for enlinary word, 
sch for instanee, as portrüitureand © picture making, ^ 
it is after all; ot very little consequence which wav 
round the gueture comes, I shall not, therefore, exl 
With the double transfer process it present, foritis post 
as Well that the amateur should master the sire le 
process before attempting the double. But, te contin .e, 
when the carbon 1114206 is perfectly clear and tree frc us 
strites or marks of any kurdit must be fixed. Place 
it iun the second cold-water bath for a few seconds in 
order to chill the velatine, and then place in ainm. ; 
here it must remain until quite free from any yea 
tinge, then wash ii eotd water to vet ril ot the atu, 
and dry. The priut is now complete, and I bave net a 
doubt that the result. will repay tlie worker for tlie 
treble he lias taken. 


Not an ere was dry as we stood around her humble 
prave next day, and it was lonis before I could persuaie 
iy selt to procure another pet. 

When I did, it was one of a very different natare. 

Sandow, my next uequisition, was à scion of a very 
well-known family of boa-con-trictors, 

It ix true that his futher, a self-made boa (how many 
thereare inthis world H, was only admitted to the “ionur 
hundred " of ophidtan society a venr or two avo ; but 
when l tell you that Sandow pere was the bua-con 
rtrictor in the Zoo, who swallowed his companion of 
almost equal length, and dtuested him, vou will admit 
that à serpent of sueli capaci! y de-erved the peerage at 
once conferred upon him by an iiliniring erele 

AM England, as vou will remember, rang with hie 
fame. and the illustrated, nay. even the comic papers, 
pictured liis etetie form ; but, in spite ot lis parent's 
greatness, Sandow was not puffed up—except atur 
meals. 

Truth to tell, ke hal an enormous appetite, and 
swallowed, on one occasion, no less than seren dead rats 
attached by a string toa living pigeon. 

In spite of his nine fect of bungry stomach, Sandow & 
virtues und beauty more than counterbalanced thew. 

“What!” ] think 1 hear a reader sy; “the idea of a 
snake being beautiful!” 

How I wish, gentle reader (lover of animale, and 
therefore gentle; I am sure you ure), how I wish yeu 
eould have seen Sandow as he glided about my lawn in 
the tropical sun. 

All the colours of the rainbow, all the iridescenec of 
the opal, leamed from his glossy sides, with each 
sinuous movement. A child could caress him if he 
handled him gently ; but let the boa feel a constraint, 
and he would open his huge gape and hiss like an 
engine letting off steam, 

Then look out for squalls, for he was angry, and if 
not dropped at once, in a second his fangs would be 
buried in the nearest available portion of human fesh, 
and his huge coils would wind with ever-increasing 
tightness around his enemy's limbs until he vellet tor 
assistance. Needless to say, the bite of a boa fs not 
venomous, though painful, but everyone does not know 
this, and I had great fun on one occasion from the 
terror inspired by Mr. Sandow. 

A merry party of friends were assemble] in my 
rooms, when a wicked thought crept into my mind. 

What fun it would be to loose Sandow and enjoy 
the excitement his appearance would cause ! 

No sooner said than done, and mv delight was huge 
as the preat serpent glided softiy from chair to chair, 
lifting his head at cach guest, while his tongue flickered 
back and forth with great effect. A panie at once took 
place. One by one, as the dreadful apparition. ap 
proached them, my guests "stole silently away " and 
sought their hats, while I pressed them to remain and 
have * just one mere song.” As the last man depart], 
I returned to put Sandow to bed, in high glee at the 
success of my joke. 

To my dismay, he had utterly disappeared. 

In vain I hunted high and low, sounded drain-pipes, 
and pulled up doors ; day by day went by, and no sizns of 
Sandow. Things became serious; my friends avoided 
the house, and pelestrians made a wide detour as they 
passed in the street. 

Weeks went by, and business compelled me to leave 
the island. Two months afterwards I returned, and 
learned to my surprise that Sandow had not only been 
found, but was in captivity awaiting my arrival. 

A servant, seren weeks after my departure, had 
occasion to open a drawer in the very room where my 
practical joke was played. There, to his intense horror 
and amazement, Was a Luge snake comfortably coiled 
in the drawer. 

Almost beside himself with terror, the negro rushed 
downstairs and assembied the household, 

How to capture the serpent they did not know—no 
one would touch it, until at last some inventive genius 
suggested taking off the top of the table and throwing 
a sack over the intruder. This was done, and on 
my return I had the pleasure of seeing Sandow ance 
more in durance vile, much thinner, and with most 
of his beautiful bloom gone, but still very much 
alive. 

I am pleased to say that he survived the voyage to 
England very well, and when I last saw him was 
delighting a «mall crowd of Bank Holiday sightseers by 
his gymnastic performances in the London Zoo. 
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English Tourists Leaving Boulogne. 
(Drawn for the * Boy s Owa Paper " by A. BESNOU.) 
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TWENTY-FIRST 


TIONS have 
become quite 
the order of 
the day since 
first we 
started those 
of the Boy's 
Own Paper, 
and yet ours 
retain their 
distinctive 
character 
and pre-emi- 


nence in 

many im- 
portant respects. For one 
thing,as we have | often pointed 
out, they are al- waysgenuine 
competitions — fair and real 
tests, that is, of ^ carcor perse- 
verace, know- il ledge orskill, 
and have never ^, degenerated 


into mere vulgar “S888 scrambles 
for money or other prizes, no matter how 
gained; or become but touting or guessing 
baits. 

In this our * Coming-of-age " Volume we 
intend to make them as diversified as 
possible, so as to give ail sections of readers 
a good chance, and hope to offer prizes to the 
value of a Hundred Pounds at least. We 
begin this month with a few subjects, and 
shall continue them in each part throughout 
the year. 

The Rules and Conditions are simplicity 
itself, but they must, of course, be strictly 
adlered to. All the subjects are equally 
open to every bond side REGULAR subscriber to 
the paper (whether in weekly, monthly, or 
volume form), irrespective of sex or nation- 
ality, within the ages specified ; so that any 
or every such reader may, if so disposed, try 
in ALL THE COMPETITIONS. Of course, the 
right to modify or even withhold the Prizes, 
if in any subject there should be no suitable 
competition, is reserved by the Editor, whose 
decision is in all cases final. 
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OVER £100 IN PRIZES! 


RULES AND CONDITIONS. 


(Tuse are applicable to ALL, our “ROP Compe t- 
Liens, and should be carerullu preserved, Gs We cannot keep 
repelling.) 


l. No article of any kind sent in to us in competition 
ill be returned, Whether accompanied by stsmps or 
not. The result of each competition will be published in 
dup course in our columns, and no questions on the subyect 
can be anstevrred through the post, he forwarding of 
stamped and addressed cncelopes notwithstanding. 


2. In addition to the Prizes, handsome * Certificates 
of Merit," suitable for framing, signed by the Editor, 
will be awarded to all the more meritorious competitors 
who muy fuil to secure prizes. 

3. The work must in every case be the compctitor's 
own-—tlat is, must be the product of lis own Lands and 
brain; though, of course, auy aids received merely in 
the way of suggestion, Whether from books or friends, 
ure admissible. 

4. All MSs. must have at the top of first pagethe full 
name, Odedress, and age of sender, With CERTIFICATE, 
civarly aud legibly written, thus: 


NINO RUD eS 
AAATESS S tor caca ES a 
POI P "UT 
Certificate ase o ens 


In the easc of Iuminations. Music. Photographs, ete. 
these same partienlars should be written on a separate 
piece of paper, which should also bear the certificate (see 
Rul- 65), and must be stitched (not pinned) on the front 
top left-hand corner, or, preferably, gummed to the back. 


$. All contributions should be certified by parent, 
clergyman, wiister, teacher, emplover. or other 
responsible person, as the genuine unaided work of a 
regular subscriber to the paper. By this certificate we 
simply mean an endorsement under the competitor's 
name, cte., thus : ** I hereby certify that the accompany- 
ing article is the unaided work of ——, who personally 
and regularly takes in the ' B.O.P? Signed ——.” 


6. All letters or packets must be plainly marked 
outside “Prize Competition," and must be addressed 
to "IHE Eprron, boy's OWN PAPER. 56 Paternoster 
Row, London,” the carriage being, of cvurse, in all cases 
PREPAID, 


‘SPECIALLY NOTE, that in all our com petitions 
the competitor’s age and full address must be very 
clearly written ; and the subject of the competition 
should also be plainly stated outside the envelope, 
packet, ete., containing it.] 


I.—Drawing Competition. 
Prizes—Three Guineas. 


Ou the previous page—page 77—a clever French 
artict, resident in Boulogne, has drawn for the 
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ANNUAL SERIES. 


“POP. a picture of English tourists leaving that 
pince by one of the fine steamers that ply between there 
und Folkestone. Three little sisters, armed respectively 
with parcel, camera, and bag, are evidently felt bv 
M. Besnou to be typically English ! Very well; then we 
offer Prizes to the value of Zuo Giineas for the bese. 
sketch on, say, a postcard or half-sheet of paper, of 
three typical Freneh boys crossing to England by tlhe 
same boat, as either seen or imagined by our readers ? 
Open to all ages equally, [Last day for sending tn, 
Sucembes 30, 15938.) 


—— 


II.—Handwriting Competition. 


Prizes —Five Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to the value of Fire Guineas for the 
best copy of the First Psalm, Authorized Version. We 
do not limit the style of writing to any one class, 
whether the comumcreial, corresponding, legal, ete, Gut 
no extra marks arc allowed for ornamentation, fancy 
initials, ete. Competitors will be taken in sections, 
according to age, und the prize-money will be divided 
according to the judgment of the adjudicatorg. [Last 
day for sending in, December 31, 1898.) 


III.— Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Tucloe Guineas. 

We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, cach to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXI... The descriptions should reach us within sir 
ues of the publication. of each monthly part of the 
Pauper. Wecwiil alot lus. 64. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fice 
Pounds, on competion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly ZJal/-Guinca Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


IV.—*: B.0.P.” Picture Frame. 


Prizes— Four Guineas. 

We offer Prizea to this amount for the best Picture 
Frame suitable for, sav, the picture given with the 
current part, entitle] * Commissariat of the Fleet," It 
may be in oak, or other woods, with carved, fretwork, 
er other designs. Open to all ages equally. [Latest 
date Jor sending ta, January 31, 1899.] 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals! 

We purpose giving annually a badge in GOLD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of zubiects— provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to tbe 
competitor wlo bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-wipuers. 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN AUTUMN. 


Dv THE Rev. THEODORE WOCD, F.E.8 


I RAVE often wondered why it 1s that so many fellows 

who start 4 collection of Insects seem to lose all 
their interest in it atter their first season., Some there 
are, of Course, who never stick to abything long ; but 
in most cases I think the reason must be this, that 
somehow or other they get it into their heads that with 
the last days of September comes the ena 01 all things, 
as far as outdoor collecting 13 concerned So the net 
and the boxes are put away for the winter. and by the 
time that the spring comes they have taken up some- 
thing else, and have quite forgotten that insects ever 
ha? any charms for them at all, Now thig ig à great 
mistake. The uet, it is true, is not wanted daring the 
winter mouths, but the boxes are. Ag long as the 
rain is not coming down in sheets and the ground is 
net frozen hard or covered with snow, there is always 
something to be done. Moths are stil! to be had, and 
bectles are far more plentiful than duriug some of the 
summer months. And just row, while the weather is 
still mild and open, and suany days are frequent, and 
the nights are warm and still, the collecto: ought to be 
as busy as ever. 

He can still “ go round the palings,” unc come home 
with almost all his boxes fillel. He can visit the street 
lamps nt night, or sit ip a well-lit room with windows 
open, and catch “thorns,” and “carpets,” and many 
other moths, which are attracted to their doom by the 
mysterious flame. He can go out "sugaring" and 
capture many a moth which never appears on the wing 
until October has fairly set in. Above all, he cau 
search the ivy-blossom after dark; and, it he only 
chooses a suitable spot and a favourable evening— 
damp and warm, with a gentle southerly or westerly 
breeze—I can promise him just about the most excit- 
ing time that ever faits to tlie lot of an entomologist. 
Aimost every blossom has a motb upon it, greedily 
sucking up the sweet juices. Sometimes there will be 
two or three eagerly jostling: oue another for place. 
~“ Angle-shades,” and “chestnuts,” and "satellites ” 
will be present in hundreds. Every now and then 
there will be a pink-barred sallow, with its beautiful 
rel and yellow wings Better things still will turn up 
from time to time, till the collector becomes almost 
bewildered with the wealth of insect life before him. 
and scarcely knows what to take and what to leave 
behind. 

J shall never forget one evening at ivy-blossom that 
I had when 1 was quite a boy. We hnd gone out 
tozether, a tricd. aud 1,to visit an oli park paling 
that was covered with great masses of ivy, uhnost 
from end tc end. The night was dark, and dainp, and 
warm und still—everything, in tact, that an October 
evening ought to be—and 1 never in all my life saw 
such asizht as I saw then. For sometbing like halt 
a mile the ivy grew thickly, and there was scarcely 
a blossom without its tenant.  Half.a-dozcn moths 
sometimes were sitting on a single head ct bloom. 
Then there were bees and spiders, and dadcy-long 
lezs, and centipedes—thougb what the centipeles were 
doing there l don't in the least know—and there were 
beetles, and wasps, ana even tipsy buttertlies that had 
been revelling balf the day ana had reuuced themselves 
to such a state of helpless intoxication that they 
simply couldn't fy away at night. And the ait 
seemed perfectis fulict moths, fying hopelessly back. 
wards and forwanis in search of unoceupicd blossoms, 
with thar eyes giowing green and crimson and gold a8 
they reflected buck the ght from our lanterns. Our 
boxes were all fillea 15 nc time. and we bolted off 
home and got a fresh suppis. Not half an hour passed 
before these were all fled toc, and we had to rush 
buck again to chlorotorim al! their inmates, and so set 
them free to De used ugain, Then we got very fastidi- 
ous, and passed by lots of insects which at any other 
time we should have taken ada matter of course ; and 
stii cur boxes kept filling, tiil at last we hadn't room 
for even a singie additional specimen. So we re 
Inctanuy weut off home, heving behind us saffivicnt 
moths to have stoccea half the coliections in the 
kinpaom. 

Of course, it isn't often that onc gets an evening 
such as this, not more than onte or twice, perhaps, 
ina Inetime. Yet, in a good locality, and on favour. 
able evenings, there is ncthing that pavs halt so well 
4à- Ivs-bloom collecting, and moths will continue to 
gwaru a. long as the blossom lasts. 

Now. too, 12 tlie great time for pupa-digging. The 
gatnacr-feeuing caterpillars all go to ground about tne 
iniudle of September, and three weeks later they will 
have got sately through their change, and be in a fit 
tute for digging up aud transferring to the breeding. 
cage. Don't wait lenger than you can help, or the 
velvcet-clad mole. that most saccessfu' of ali pupa- 
digers, will be before yeu, ana you will find his 
galieries Moning rouna every tre and all the pupe 
gore. Don t Jig in the tuicker parts of woods, or you 
Will find nothing whatever. Choose trees 111 meadows, 
CU db Cearings. or jn parks. especially these which 
stand quite py themselves. Then insert your trowel 
Into the ground at ancut eight inches or se trom the 
trank and turn op the soil to the depth of four inehes, 
Carciully breaking up the sod and examining every 
took uud chink aad cranny and corner. 

You necan t think that the papae will tumble ont 
LEON the yrovnd in aozens because they won't. At 
first cou wiling round tree alter tree, and get nothing 
&t all but meetles, and millipedes, aud. centipedes. and 
tarwigs nnd every sort of ereature that you don't 
Want, But atter ə time you will find tbat your 
Cuptares become more and more hamerous. You will 
deover pupe not only buried in tne ground, but 
Bean ap under bits of loose bark, or among dead 
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leaves, or in hollow eticks—in all sorta of places, in 
fact, Where at first one would never dream of looking 
lor them And If you handle them carefully, and 
sprinkle the sand under which you bury them lightly 
from time to time with water, and resist the tempta- 
tion to dig them up every other week or so and waywe 
then tails about Just to make sure that they are alive, 
then you will find in the spring that you have nice 
series of plenty of mice moths, all in the very. best 
possible condition, and that your toil in the autumu 
and your patience in the winter ure both amply re- 
warded. 

Oak, elm, ash, poplar, willow, birch, and beech are 
th best trees for pupa-dicging ; and you muy some- 
times get good things beneath pines, by simply search. 
ing underneath last years deposit of the slender 
needle-like leaves, 

The collectur of beetles, too, can obtain a rich harvest 
by digging.  Beet!eg of course, are much harder to 
find in a sod than pupa. especially ag many of them 
are very small. und havga detestable habit of tucking 
up their legs and pretending to be dead, until they 
think that all danger ot being noticed has passed 
away. But you can always tind them by simply 
popping the sod just as it ig into 8 pail of water, aud 
waiting for them to come up to the surface. Asa 
rule you won't have to wait very long, and the number 
of beetles that one sometimes gets in this way from a 
single sod is simply surprising. Digging along the 
foot of a fence with a southward aspect will sometimes 
pay even better than digging at the roots of trees I 
Lave turned up beetles in this way literally in hundreds 

But the very best wayo obtaining beetles, and good 
bectles, in numbers, fs to examine the loose rubbish at 
the margin of a flood. When heavy rain falls iu late 
autumn, it washes out beetles from their retreats ib 
tens of thousands. Before long these find their way to 
the margins of the flood, and all that one has to do is 
to take a good-sized bag of canvas or brown holland, 
closed by a string round the neck, fill it as full as it 
will hold with this loose rubbish, and take it home for 
careful examination. The best way to search it fs to 
spread out a very small quantity at a time in a good 
big pie-dish, If the insects are at all sluggish, warm 
the bag for a few minutes before the fire. In this way 
many rare beetles have been taken in the greatest 
profusion. Ouly à. year or two back one collector got 
over fifty examples of a species of which scarcely halt 
a dozen liad ever been taken before. 

Aud even in one's own house good bectles may often 
be found, Not long ago a lady complained to me that 
a table in her drawing-room was infested by little 
beetles, which were liviug in the wood, aud perforating 
the surface all over with little hoes. I asked her to 
send mc two or three specimens, and when they came 
I tound that they belonged to a species which Idia 
not possess, and Which nobody had taken anywhere tor 
fifteen years. And only a few weers betore these lines 
were written I saw two or three small beetles oa the 
wall in a corner of my dres-iug-room, where they were 
feeding upon tbe mould which was growing in a damp 
spot on the paper ; and when I came to cxamupe them 
1 found that they were among the rarest of the rare, 
and that only twice betore had examples been taken m 
Great Britain! There is searcely any time, in fact, 
when beetles may not be looked for, and scarcely auy 
place where they may not sometimes be found. Asa 
very successful collector once remarked, the proper 
place to seek for them is Everywhere, and the time to 
catch them is Always. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


NOVEMBER. 
By Dr. Gorpun STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


T: Roy HiwsELF.—Happy New Year to yon. lads, 

one and all. That is, a happy * B.O.P.” Now Year, 
for the new volume starts this month. If you are as 
happy aud hardy as I wish you to be, it wii) be indeed 
a blessing, not only te yourself, but to all avound you. 
For really and truly a boy who is not so well as he 
could wish to be is but sorry company. He is either 
il-natured ard peevish. like a spoiled child, or he has 
fits of low spirits alternating with a spurious kind ot 
mirth, which js for the most part all blu f. This state 
of mind entirely unfits him for society, and as it 
is geucrally no one but himself who is to biame for his 
condition, the misery is all the worse to bear. So we 
must leave him alone in his misery and morosity, until 
he takes himself in hand and maxes a bold attempt to 
cut his way through the fogs and mists that envelop 
nim, and finds that tbe day-dawn of health is once 
more beginning to light bis path. Mind, I have used 
the words takes himself 1n hand because, in the case of 
a bey whose evil silent habits have undermined his 
constitution, till mentally hc feels an imbecile, and 
physically as “dweeble” aud strenzthiess as a disb- 
cloth, medicine alone, though that mas be prescribed by 
a doctor, is not one-tenth part of che terridle battle he 
will have to fight before he is able ence more to i00k u 
tom-cat in the face without fechng the interior 
animal. 

Well, Um sure T tell you the rues of health almost 
every month. You cannot aecuse me of neglect an 
this respect; but tlie sad letters I yet from my boys 
week after week so dishearten me that at times I 
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zlmost despair of doing any good. And many of these 
contain the very vilest of literature and pamphlets 
emanating from swindling companies of quacks, who 
cure not whom they poison so long as they get money. 

Now, once more ] bey of you to start afresh and in 
urnest But remem»er that you can do no good to 
yourself unless you not only obey tue laws that govern 
ncalth, but obey them with reyularitp day alter day for 
months. Good plain food ; nu cating between meals : 
no hurried eating ; plenty of oatmeal and milk ; little 
meat; no fatty pork, or but a small quantity ; the cold 
bath at early morn : the systematic and scientitie use 
of dumb-belis after; pleasant exercise ; no spurting ; 
perfect cleauliness , fresh air indvora and out: gomg 
carly to bed; the avoidance of heartenervating 
tobacco, and those evil habits which so frequently lead 
to tl-health, early old age, imbecility, or the tnd house ; 
good reading and trast in God, for He will see your 
struggles and assist vou. 

By the way, I have just had a letter from one of our 
young readers who tells me that, by using the dumb- 
bells us preseribed by myself. in three mouths he has 
added three inches to his chest girth, This 15 cu- 
couraging tor Ie; and hundreds write to say that 
since becoming honoursble members of my Order of 
the Bath they have entirely chunged for the better, 
not only in body but fn mind, 


THK PovrTRY Ruy.—The days will be getting bleak 
aud cold now. I aim writing these lfnes in September, 
out of doors, of course. sitting by my caravan, which 
lies in a Beautiful grassy tree-surrounded piteh—Grant 
Ledge—not far from the noblest ruined cathedral in 
Britain—namely, that of Elgin. Well, the wind that 
blows from the far north is already chilly, my bare, 
kilted knees tell me that. And something whispers to 
me that à severe winter is on ahead. Get ready for a 
bad winter anyhow, if you would not have your fowls 
wretehel and skinny. Weed out all useless inmates, 
aud fatten for the market or table. I bope you have 
& good fair sprinkling of winter exy-producing 
poultry, What is better, as an adjunct to a bearty 
breakfast, than an egg thut lias been taken from the 
nest the same morning, and which, when you scalp it, 
overtlows with milk-wlite juice? 

Well, get a lantern now, for you should visit your 
run by night. See to all repairs, Dranghts and 
leakage kill, but veutiation is necessary al) the same. 
The nests must be cien : tho rundry and nice, and the 
dust-bath perfection Up and be doing, then, and if 
there isa bit of ambition iu. you, if your brains are 
brains, and not cold porridge, you will try to breed 
prize poultry, for they alone pay. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Read back “ Doings,’ and get 
vour loft into clean trim order. Beware of dust and 
damp. clean out hoppers and fountains daily, and sce 
that the birds have net oniy gravel but sunshine in the 
aviary, There ought, moreover, to be a window ín 
every pigeon loft, for birds will not thrive in the dark 
uny more than grass will grow in a damp cellar. 
Arrange now your new pigeouries, especially tae 
garden one, and the dovecot on à pole or against a 
Wall with a sou'-west exposure. Mind you, though, 
these shouid be regularly cleaned. A boy who keeps 
birds of any kind and Degiecta these comforts deserves 
to be keel-liauled. 


OUR Binps.—The breading season is, ot. course, over 
long ago, and the cages are, I trust, picked carefully 
away. Bu: you shoud get holu of our back vocumes 
and study the points of new fancies, and buy two 
or four ot the kind vou take to most, Attend to 
the comtert of your single canary or singing bird. 
Poor feitow, caged up as lic 15, he needs all the pleasure 
yon can give him, 

A word tor the wild burds.—Probably, as wandering 
secretary tor the Wud Birds’ Protection Society, I 
should say more tor these than J do. Anyhow, what- 
ever 1gucrant market gardeners or farmers may tell 
you, all have their uses, even our friend the. humble 
sparrow, I do not believe I should have halt the crops 
of apples, peurs, ete. that I get, if I did not teed and 
care for the Wild birds in winter. Do as I do, then, and 
it is remarkable how tame they will bccume, aud how 
much they will love you. 


Tipe RapeitRy — Make new hutches, big and roomy, 
aml with every modern convenience, Any way, don't 
keep your rabbits in dark rooms. Feed well, bed 
well, groom the long-haired, and take all out for a 
run on the grass every fine duy. 


THE GARDENS.—Rougih-dig the ground and continue 
to make war upon weeas. Don't manure yet, for the 
trees and Weels alone will bencfit by this. 

Keep everything elean and tidy ; make new window 
boxes, Nothing icoks better than the bark of elm er 
chestiut to cover them with if you can't afford virgin 
cork. Trim hedges, ciip box and tidy borders and 
elzings of all kinds. The garden Las no right to look 
untidy even in gloomy November, 

Dead leaves should be heaped in n distant corner, 
for they make most exce!ieut manure. 
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OUR CONSISTENT MOTHER- 
TONGUE. 


Ir an Sandan ¿aud ano and a u witn an zat the 
Cid spell "89," 

And ane and a y ang an e ppell * i," pray what is the 
speller to do ? 

‘Then if aiso an s ar 2 an é aud a ganda A ed pell 
“cide,” 

There’s nothing much ift for a epeller to do but to 
Ego and pronetinee S:ovacserighed, 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“ FRIENDSHIP ” TREES. 


THE Duke of Argyll’s treasures at Inverary Castle 
are many, but we doubt whether any of them are more 
hizhly esteemed than those which the gardens contain 
a: mementos of distinguished visitors. | One portion 
of the ground is planted with *" Friendship “o tros. 
Sır John Lawrence planted a Spanish chestnut in 
1430; Dr. Guthrie one in 1863; Dr. Livingstone, in 
1364 ; and Mr. Gladstone's tree, also a Spanish chest- 
init, was planted iu 1865. The late Emperor Frederick 
of Germany planted a Wellingtonia pine in 1563, and 
his consort a cypress. Earl Russell chose an oak-tree 
to commemorate his visit. Tennyson planted a Spanish 
chestnut and a cedar in 1857, and James Russell 
Lowell, on the occasion of his visit in 1880, planted 
a ailver fir. A very fine cedar of Lebanon, now ot 
considerable dimensions, commemorates a visit of her 
Majesty to the Duke of Argyll in his Argyllshire 
seat. if the“ B.O.P.” had a sufficient garlen avaiiable 
we should like in this its“ coming of age" year toin- 
vite aa many of our readers as possible to plant 
commemoration trees in it; but as this cannot be, we 
invite all who can, and would care to do so, to plant a 
* Boy's Own " tree tn their own garden, and furnish par- 
ticulars to us, so that we may be able to publish a Zis? 
of all such trees thus planted. We shall be particularly 
p:eased to hear from our Colonial readers in this way. 


se 


WORD OF CHEER. 


The Buenos Ayres ^ High School Record” saya: “ The 
‘Boy's Own Paper’ is, perhaps, the best boys’ monthly 
in the English language, and our boarders are enjoying 
its contents with true boyish appreciation.” 
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Correspondence. 


C. F. Youne.—We do not know of any; you would 
want a larger one than you mest likely have to light 
up tubes, etc. 


Puatine ON FLESH (Skinny).—If in good health you 
may do zo by constant, regular athletic exercise and 
the cold tub, Regular nutritious dict. 


MEASUREMENTS (A. Hughes).—Glad you have profited 
by Dr. Gurdon Stables’ advice and grown a new man. 
Measurements good, bar the neck. 


G. G.—No, that would be an advertisement. pure and 
simple, and advertisements can only be iuserted in 
advertisement pages and paid for. 


SIR Lupar. 1. The coil of wire is fitol in the two 
binding-serews on the base. Its office is to connect 
the two coatings of the Leyden jars, when it is not 
desired to convey the current through tubes, ete. 
2. Yes, a Leclanché battery will do, or a dry battery 
either, for thetelegraph. 3. The buttuns ure fastenel 
on the sectors with solder. 


A. PrERCE.—]1. A small saw should always be run at 
a high speed for good work, say from 1,500 to 2,000 
revolutions per minute. 2. The larger the saw the 
slower the speed necessary ; but the difference in 
speed between the two sizes given would not be 
much, and you need not trouble to alter it. Usually 
an eighteen-inch saw is set to run at about 2,090, 
while a thirty-inch saw should have a speed of 
1,200, and so on, & four-foot saw only requiring a 
speed of 850, and according to the feel vould cut 
from 40 to 60 feet per minute, aud would take 
about four horse-power to drive it. 


R. J. LaNGMAID.—You will have the particulars 
forwarded to you if you apply to the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, Westminster. 


^ 


* ANNSENRUNS 
p" "A c 


EpwiN.—Your lettering and drawings 3how no special 
talent for your age. 

H.J. K.F- We are afrail we cannot tell you how t: 
do thi-. Your best pian would be to ask tle maker 
of the shutter, 

W.C. H.C. -In a one-day match the result deperi» 
on the first inning-, shout titne not. permit ot a 
second innings each being completed. Your watu 
was consequently not a draw, but a win for the b> 

SKETCHER.—As n change from Shakespeare, try a {nè 
of views of Abbotsford and the distriet You wil 
find plenty in any illustrated edition of Walter 
Scott's Works, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Descriptive Competition. 


[Continued from Volume XX., page 806.] 


IX.—WIsE on OTHERWISE. 
Prtze—10s. 6d. 


May F. M. DoNatpsun (age 21), 80 Wellesley Road, 
Croydon, 


CERTIFICATES. 


William John Badenoch Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, 
New City Road, Glasgow ; Janae D'Aeth, Hard 
Wood, near Romford, Essex; Maud Roberts-West, 
Cheam, Surrey; Atkinson Wand, 7 Oxendon Stret. 
Leicester ; Llewelyn H. Montgomery, Octavia Hous. 
Dumfries ; Evelyn Harene, Dil Aram, Park Avenue. 
Bedford ; John C. P. Beatty, 21 Vesey Place, Kingstet. 
co, Dublin, Ireland: Maud Frances Forrester-Bruw 2 
7 Gibbons Road, Bedford. 
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TD" With Next Month's Part our usual SPECIAL EXTRA CHRISTMAS NUMBER will be published. It should be ordered AT ONCE 


of the Booksellers. Price 6d. 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE 
FROZEN OCEAN; 


- i : OR, 
THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE 
CABIN- BOY. 
B. By Davip KER, 


z = = = = st Author of * The Lonely Islands," * The Finder of the 
S Ss os ON White Elephant," etc, etc. x P 


er (Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) ) 


CHAPTER VI.—THE FAR-OFF LIGHT. 


ccc HE Prince sprang ont and caught the ex-. > 
TEE hausted boy in his arms as the latter 
sank to the earth, dragged him into the boat,  ' 
and bade his men pull to the yacht for their 
lives; and as they flew toward her, Phil gasped 


** Caught the exhausted boy in his arms.” 
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out that he had just seen the Thetis on 
the other side of the Cape, steaming to the 
south-west, having cut away her masts in 
order to pass out through the low arch 
of the farther cave-mouth. 

Molotin clenched his hands till the 
knuckles grew white. Doubtless the 
loud and frequent singing that he had 
heard had covered the noise of the saw- 
ing; and now, after he had actually snared 
the assassins who were his Emperor's 
deadliest foes in a trap from which there 
appeared to be no escape, it seemed as if 
they would escape him after all! 

Never, while he lived! In an instant 
more he was aboard the yacht again, 
giving his orders with an energy that 
poured into every man who heard them 
the fire of his own indomitable vigour. 

It did no; take long to get up steam, 
for the wary Prince had kept his fires 
* banked up," in case the fugitives should 
try to steal away in their boats; and 
when the Rusalka rounded the Cape in 
deus the flying steamer, though she 

ad gained & formidable start, was still 
x sight, heading down the coast, S.W. 

y 8. 
But this was just what Molotin was 
firmly resolved that she should not do. 
He saw at & glance that the assassins 
were still making for Bergen, where their 
intended victims would probably be by 
that time; and their vessel's dismasted 
state (which would of course be ascribed 
to a storm) would give them an admir- 
able excuse for lingering in the port till 
they could find some chance to carry out 
their- fell purpose. Come what might, 
they must never reach it; and he gave 
orders to keep close inshore, so as to head 
off the Thetis from the coast, and drive her 
forth into the open sea. 

His officers looked meaningly at each 
other as they heard this order given; for 
no one knew better than they what a 
deadly maze of sunken rocks make that 
coast one of the most dangerous places in 
theworld. But one glance at their leader’s 
face was a sufficient warning to them 
against venturing any remonstrance ; 
and, taking their lives in their hands, the 
devoted men silently obeyed. 

Rocky islets to starboard, rocky shores 
to port; broken eddies of foam under the 
bow, telling that more rocks, and more 
still, lay right underneath. Once, twice, 
thrice, the yacht's keel grated on some 
sunken reef; and Phil Jackson, daring as 
ne was, drew in his breath sharply at 
that ominous sound, which no man who 
has once heard it can ever forget. 
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* I say, Mr. Walter," whispered he to 
Vladimir, who was standing near him, 
* we'll be on the rocks before long, if we 
don't look out! ” 

* My uncle's here," replied the young 
Count simply, as if that were of itself a 
sufficient warrant that no harm could 
befall them. 

Again the sinister grating was heard 
from below ; but, look as he might, our 
hero could not see the least sign of 
emotion on his boy-comrade's handsome 
features, or on the hard stolid faces of the 
Russian seamen around him. 

“But s'pose he wrecks us?” urged 
Phil, who, though bred from his childhood 
amid the perils of the sea, had never yet 
seen so desperate a hazard so coolly 
undertaken. TP 

* If he says it’s all right, it must be all 
right," said the Russian boy, as calmly as 
ever. ; 

The event fully bore out this strange 
confidence. On went the staunch littlo 
craft amid a thousand dangers, and at 
length issued unharmed from that deadly 
labyrinth, having gained so much on the 
steamer by this short cut that the latter, 
finding herself certain to be overtaken if 
she held on her present course, was 
suddenly seen to alter it, and to stand 
away for the open sea. 

** Good!” said the Prince, with a grim 
smile; “she won’t see Bergen this 
voyage, anyhow.” 

But it was not enough for this iron 
man to have averted the present danger; 
these plotters against the Czar's life and 
the peace of Kussia must never get free 
to make another attempt; and, with a 
deadly tenacity which held his own life 
and that of all his crew as nothing, if he 
did but achieve his purpose, he ordered 
his men to set every stitch of canvas that 
could be hoisted, though the rising wind 
was now blowing so strongly as to make 
even a moderate press of sail no small risk. 

The formidable advantage which this 
gave him over his dismasted enemy-— 
who was now forced to depend entirely 
upon her steam—was soon apparent. 
Slowly but surely, the pursuer gained 
upon the pursued ; and the latter, though 
now under a perilously high pressure of 
steam, had evidently no hope of escape, 
unless the yacht were to carry away 
masts or spars in her turn. 

Of such a mishap, in truth, there seemed 
to be no small chance; for the sails were 
tugging hard at the bolt-ropes, and the 
creaking and groaning of the strained 
spars were heard above the howl of the 

(Zo be continued.) 


wind, and more than once the: gallant 
little vessel plunged her bow almost up to 
the jibboom into the huge waves through 
which she was rushing so recklessly. 
But still Prince Molotin held on, and 
still his men obeved him with a dogged 
firmness that seemed to defy death 
itself. 

By this time the original distance 
between the two vessels had been reduced 
to a third, and the desperate game seemed 
already won, when down upon them 
swept the terrible '*sea-mist" of the 
northern ocean, and, just at the critical 
moment, blotted the hunted vessel from 
their eyes | 

Even Phil Jackson, case-hardened as he 
was to every kind of strong language 
from his captains, started at the words 
that came hissing through  Molotin's 
clenched teeth, as the Prince vowed 
savagely that he would have that vessel 
yet, though he and all his men should go 
to the bottom along with her. 

And, in truth, that was where they 
seemed likely to go; for the sea was still 
rising, and the furious wind pressing 
down the over-laden yacht into it with 
the weight of a falling mountain; and, so 
far from abating his perilous speed, he 
went rushing on through the thickest 
of the fog at a rate that would have 
been reckless enough even in clear day- 
light. 

“ And perhaps she may double back 
and slip past us in the fog, and get to 
Bergen after all!" muttered the Prince 
fiercely. “I would give my right hand 
for one clear glimpse of light now ! ” 

The wish seemed to be granted as soon 
as spoken; for hardly had he uttered it, 
when a bright gleam of light broke 
through the mist far ahead of them, 
and Phil was just exclaiming ‘The 
Northern Lights!" when there came a 
report sharp and stunning as a thunder- 
clap, and instantly the misty veil was rent 
in twain, and, amid a cloud of flame- 
tinged smoke, huge fraginents of blazing 
wood were seen hanging high in the air, 
or falling heavily, splash on splash, into 
the stormy sea below. 

When the yacht came up to the scene 
of the catastrophe (the parted fog rolling 
away before her as she advanced) no 
living thing was to be seen amid the 
chaos of torn and fire-blackened timbers 
that strewed the sea far and wide; but 
on t, shapeless mass of charred and 
smoking wood that came drifting right 
athwart their bows they could all read 
the one word “ THETIS.” 
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A TERRIBLE TALE OF THE SFA* 


(y October 28, 1873, there sailed from the 

Port of Cardiff, bound for Callao with & 
cargo of coal, the good ship San Rafael, 946 
tons register, of which I was first mate. 
As, after the loading was completed, we had 
been detained in dock for some days through 


* The writer of this true story was fourteen years 
at sea, and then held for twenty years a post at Cal- 
iir He has visited almost every country in the 
world. 


By Patrick Boorn. 


PART I. 


bad weather, I was enabled to get the ship in 
thorough good order and to take the measure 
of the crew before putting to sea, and so avoid 
the usual scramble and “ pier-head jump." 
The crew, of whom only two were foreigners, 
were a fine lot, and included four apprentices 
—nieo gentlemanly boys—all making their 
first voyage. One, & chubby-faced little 
fellow of fifteen, was the only child of his 
mother, and “she was a widow." It was a 


painful parting, and she committed her boy to 
my care! Another was also a widow’s son 
(as so many sailor boys are), and my story 
will disclose why I particularly mention 
those two. 

We got clear of the land nicely, and all 
weit well until the night of November 1, 
which found us running under close-reefed 
top-sails before a heavy northerly gale and 
seay The captain remained on deck ali night, 


and the second mate relieved me in charge of 
the watch at 4 a.m. 

I had barely snugged myself in Blanket 
Bay, when a light was reported on the star- 
board bow, followed by a crash that brought 
the watch up on deck again even quicker than 
they had gone below. We had run into a 
large vessel; our bowsprit, fore-mast, and 
main top-gallant mast were gone ; the shiphad 
broached to and was lying in the trough of 
the sea—the waves making & clean breach 
over her. 

To help the straager was impossible, 
though so close was ske that the cries of the 
crew could be heard over the howling of the 
storm. Her main and mizzen masts were 
gone by the board, and as we had struck her 
almost amidships, there can be little doubt 
she foundered with all hands. No boat 
could have lived in such a sea! Not even 
her name was ever known—we had added 
one to those tragedies of the deep summed up 
in the word “ Missing." 

lt took some time to make sure that we 
ourselves were not bound for Davy Jones’s 
Locker, then to cut away the wreckage and 
get her head to the sea. Several of the men 
were injured, but all who were able worked 
with a will. It is in times such as these that 
the British sailor proves his superiority. 
Luckily all our damage proved to be above 
water, and after two days, the gale moderat- 
ing, with a jury fore-mast and what sail 
could be set on the main, the course was set 
for Lisbon, which we reached without further 
mishap. 

Three weeks saw us ready for sea, and 
nothing beyond the usual routine of a sailor’s 
life occurred until our arrival in Callao, where, 
for the first and only time in my life, I found 
myself under fire, and must frankly admit 
that I did not like it. 

To explain : Callao is, or was at that time, 
the head-centre of what is known among 
sailors as “ Shanghai-ing." Sailors, ashore 
on leave, were enticed into certain houses, 
drugged, and, while insensible, conveyed by 
night on board American vessels ready for 
sea. The crimps got two months’ pay for 
each man so supplied, and as this amount 
was deducted from Jack’s wages, as well as 
the cost of a new outfit supplied from the 
slop-chest at ‘sen prices," he generally 
found himself at the end of this new voyage, 
on which he had so unccnsciously sturted, 
paid off without a penny in his pocket. 

It was well known at this time that, if the 
men had much money due to them, many 
skippers winked at this kidnapping, but it 
was otherwise if the men had little due—then 
a most vigilant watch was kept to prevent 
them getting ashore, and no leave of any kind 
was allowed. 

Moored, in tier, about five fathoms off, lay 
a large American ship—whose name it is 
unnecessary to give. What happened in con- 
nection with her was of such an everyday 
nature that no one thought much of it in 
the Port of Callao. Everything occurring on 
the American's deck was distinctly visible to 
us, and if there was one thing more visible 
than another, it was that her crew had no 
money due to them! Every evening at 7 
c’clock they were locked up in the foc's'le 
—to be released at 5.30 the following morn- 
ing. Two officers, with loaded revolvers, kept 
watch night and day to guard against any 
communication with the shore or with shore 
boats. Yet,in spite of all, one man contrived 
to make all his arrangements and get clear 
away in broad daylight. 

One Saturday afternoon, having knocked 
off early, our fellows were forward “ clean- 
ing’’ themselves (we were discharging coal) ! 
The officer on watch at the fore end of the 
Yankee left his post for some purpose, and, 
“in the twinkling of an eye," a small boat, 
manned by two mea, appeared under the bow, 
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a sailor threw his bag overboard and took a 
header after it, the bag was picked up, the 
man caught the stern of the boat, and a 
couple of strokes saw them all in safety 
round the bow of the next ship. The whole 
transaction did not occupy thirty seconds. 

The mate, who saw it all, reaehed the 
foc’s’le, revolver in hand, just as the boat 
disappeared, and was greeted with ironical 
cheers by our men (who keenly appreciated 
their own freedom). The blustering bully, 
with much strong language, levelled his 
revolver and threatened to fire amongst them, 
but a volley of small coal made him beat a 
rapid retreat to the shelter of the main-deck, 
whence he fired one harmless shot. 

I, in the meantime, had hurriedly crammed 
three cartridges into my revolver, and was 
standing on the quarter-deck, when. our 
third mate, a youngster of nineteen, snatched 
the revolver from my hand, and, springing 
on the rail, levelled it at the Yankee, of whom 
naught was visible save a bit of his head and 
his hand round a dead-eye of the main- 
rigging. Our man was exposed from top to 
toe, and the distance was about twelve 
paces. 

Iwas directly in the line of fire, and 
perhaps might not have minded had I stood 
revolver in hand, but, as it was, I must 
confess to a most unpleasant sensation. As 
neither man nor boy on board seemed to 
think of shelter, and my junior exposed him- 
self so boldly, there was nothing for it but to 
stand, with what nerve I could muster, and 
listen to the bullets whistling past my head. 
The duel was fought à la F'rance—three 
shots each—nobody killed and nobody 
wounded. Our man had nothing to fire at, 
though he did his level best, and the Yankee 
was afraid to hit—he was of the usual bully 
type. I had great difficulty in restraining 
our men, and the matter was subsequently 
arranged by our respective commanders. 

We lost one man! The cook, an elderly 
man, was sent to hospital, and in due course 
discharged cured. But he never reached the 
ship—and we saw him no more! The fact 
that he left four months’ pay and his kit 
behind proved him no willing deserter. 

From Callao we proceeded to San Fran- 
cisco and loaded & full cargo of wheat for 
Liverpool, our homeward passage proving 
more eventful than the outward. Shortly 
after crossing the line—in lovely weather, 
and without any apparent reason—the good 
ship sprung a leak, and made water so rapidly 
that we had to run into Valparaiso. Here 
the captain met with a serious accident, and 
the command devolved on me. "There was 
no dry-dock, and the only method of ascer- 
taining the damage and effecting repairs was 
by means of a diver. Our garboard-streak 
was found to have opened under the heel of 


the fore-mast for some six feet, and this the ` 


diver, an Englishman, first caulked with 
lampwick, then covered with felt, again with 
sheet-lead, and the San Rafael was once 
more wind- and water-tight. My readers 
may be surprised at all this being done under 
water, but in this case the man was in full 
diving dress and well supplied with fresh air ; 
whereas in Singapore I have seen natives 
putting copper sheets on a ship’s bottom, in 
the open roadstead, without diving gear of 
any kind, while the sharks swam round and 
wondered what it was all about. 

There is always a fair wind from Valparaiso 
to Cape Horn, and there we spent Christmas 
day, in lovely weather and almost on the 
spot where, a few months later, the San 
Rafael ended her career, and so many of her 
brave fellows perished. But Providence has 
kindly veiled the future, and we rejoiced and 
made merry. Plum-duff, on a superior 
scale, and other good things were enjoyed 
during the day— games in the afternoon —and 


 & concert on the quarter-deck in the evening. 


The breeze was light and steady, and the 
ship required but little attention. 

There was a harmonium in the after-cabin, 
which the third mate could play, and he 
led the choir at Divine Service on Sundays, 
which I always held st 4r.w.,as at that 
hour both watch on deck and watch below 
could attend, and in fine weather we alwags 
had a full congregation. On Sunday even- 
ings the boys came to my cabin for a little 
home-life, or as near it as could be managed 
without those who are the sunshine of the 
home. Ships’ stores can generally produce 
something that boys like, and the third mate, 
Mr. Hood, did wonders with the harmonium. 

I have almost ceased to believe that the 
equator is an imaginary circle round the 
globe. A second time we had just crossed 
it, when the leak broke out worse than ever. 
The inference is plain—we must bave fouled 
it each time! The water rushed in at the 
rate of fourteen inches per hour, and had we 
not been fitted with Adair’s patent double- 
action pumps, warranted to throw I forget 
how many gallons per minute, then and 
there the good ship had gone to the bottom, 
and in weather which would have admitted 
our leaving her comfortably in the boats. 
Abreast of Bermuda the men came aft in a 
body and insisted on my putting in tothat port, 
but I talked them over, and with a steady 
trade wind got safely as far as the Azores. 
But it was weary, trying work; the pumps 
could not be left for five minutes, and all 
sail-trimming had to be done by the watch 
below. 

A week's run would now have seen us 
safely home—but it was ordered otherwise ! 
Sixty miles from Fayal a furious gale sprang 
up, with an ugly cross sea, and at its height 
the crank-shaft of the pumps snapped, 
leaving only one wheel and one chamber 
that could be worked. Fortunately the wind 
was fair for the island, and squaring away 
we ran under its lee and hove to, signalling 
for a pilot, who came off in a large open 
boat—pulling twelve oars. Her crew manned 
the pumps, as our fellows were exhausted, 
and we anchored in Fayal Roads, on our 
beam ends, and with seven feet of water in 
the hold. 

Fayal, as everyone knows, is one of the 
Azores Islands, and is a Portuguese posses- 
sion. Itis some thirty miles in circumference 
and ten across. The town, mainly one long 
straggling street of shops, lies close to the 
water's edge, the few gentry occupying pic- 
turesque villas some distance from the 
business centre. There was at that time a 
very comfortable hotel, kept by an Irish- 
woman (with a Portuguese husband who 
didn’t count), who was very indignant with 
Mark Twain for the description of her hotel 
given in “The Innocents Abroad.” 

The roadstead was, and probably is, the 
rendezvous of the New Bedford (U.S.A.) fleet 
of whaling ships, whose cruising ground lay 
in the track of the trade winds. Their 
custom was, as soon as they had secured a 
fair amount of oil, to run into Fayal and land 
it, whence it was shipped to America as soon 
as a full cargo was collected. Two sailing 
ships plied regularly between the island and 
New Bedford, engaged in this work, one of 
which was commanded by a brother of Cap- 
tain Semmes of Alabama fame. There was 
nothing warlike about the trader ! 

Fayal, lying, as it does, in the middle of 
the Atlantic, is a ready refuge for “lame 
ducks ’’ (ships in distress), and the arrival of 
one is hailed by the inhabitants as was a 
goodly wreck by the men of Cornwall in days 
of old. It boasted two governors, a civil and 
a military! The latter, the Viscount Santa 
Anna, was a prominent official and had a 
body of troops under his command, consisting 
of one company of infantry and a Portuguese 
proportion of officers, 

[A strange 


Burning a Distress Flare, 
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A strange old-world place it was ; no young 
lady was permitted to be alone with her in- 
tended before the wedding day, and gentle- 
men were expected to lift their hats to every 
respectably dressed woman they met, whether 
they knew her or not. Communication with 
the outer world was maintained by means of 
a monthly steamer from Lisbon, and I did 

not meet à man, during my stay of ovcr 
_amonth, except the Consuls and soldiers, who 
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T is a fact no less remarkable than true, 
that some of our most clever and 
capablé men have proved, in things of small 
moment, as simplé as little children. Sir 
Isaac Newton, for instance, in spite of his 
fame as a scientist and philosopher, is said to 
have once constructed a kennel for his cat. 
This dnimal shortly afterwards had kittens, 
which, with one solitary exception, met 
watery and untimely graves. The fortunate 
kitten who found favour in the eyes of its 
lord and master, found also a home in its 


. mother's kennel; and to admit of its entrance 


and exit, Sir Isaac very considerately made a 
small hole by the side of the large one used 
by the senior cat. When a friend sugg:sted 
that the kitten might possibly have managed 
to creep through the doorway used by its 
mother, the man to whom gravitation was no 


mystery is said to have been first surprised, 


T» then delighted at the novelty of the 
idea !. . 
Now Dr. Harden, though he happened to 


‘be a Doctor of Laws, and a‘ M.A. Oxon.,” 


and a Fellow of the Royal Something- or-other 


. Society, and nobody knows what else, was 


just a little too hasty in jumping to con- 


. clusions on the subject of Barry's escapade. 


As a matter of fact. the Doctor, having been 
recommended by the other—the Medical-- 
Doctor to take a course of light reading as a 


Under the Oak-Tree. 


cure for sleeplessness brought on by over- 
work, had happened to pitch on the 
Adventures of Sherlock Holmes ; and a great 
idea soon possessed him of trying the methods 
of the celebrated detective in any case of 
mystery arising in the school. Here was a 
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had been beyond the confines of the island, 

I am writing of five-and-twenty years ago! 
Toreturn to the San Rafael. 1t wasdeemed 

impossible to get her home as she was, so 


.all the sound cargo was landed and subse- 


quently forwarded by steamer. A steam- 
engine was fitted to the pumps, and, with the 


. damaged wheat for ballast, we once more set 


sail, and reached Liverpool without further 
mishap, in 184 days from San Francisco. 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


. magnificent case to work up. Doctor Harden 
recognised that fact at once, and set his wits | 


to work to discover traces of the wrong. doer ; 
and after some little cogitation, the brilliant 
idea of deciphering the name on the clothing 
brought by the fictitious new boy occurred to 


fit m 
€ OD : have owned up, would you?” 


him. The effect on the school as the Doctor 
read out the names from the backs of the 
collars and cuffs was dramatic indeed ; though 
the fact that not one of the four fellows 
accused had the least notion who was really 
the culprit rather marred the success of the 
experiment. 

“Lamb, Hill, Young, and Price," when 
called upon in this tragic and unexpected: way 
to step forward, advanced to the magisterial 
desk in a state of pathetic pe rplexity. What 
was the meaning of the summons? How 
could their names have been associated with 
the surprising events of the day? Were 
they, fellows of standing and position in the 
school, to be singled out thus for crimes of 
which ‘they were innocent as new-born babes ? 
Of course the blow fell hardest of all ov 
Price, who was really the victim of the whole 
escapade ; but all the boys were so astonished 
that for a moment they wete unable to venture 
any protest. 

Hill, a clear-headed youth from the North, 
was the first to recover his Wits and attempt 
a protest. 

* Please, sir," he began—but the Doctor 
immediately stopped him. 

* Not a word, Hill," he said, “ not a word; 
whatever apology or explanation you have 
to make shall be listened to later on. You 
should have spoken when 1 called upon the 
culprit to stand forth; by concealing your 
guilt you have made it ten times worse. 


ST. SEIRIOL'S, 


You... 
four boys will follow me to my study; the ~ m 


er 
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But it was a near thing—the pumps broke 
down as we hauled in at the dock gates, and 
there was eleven feet of water in the hold 
before they could be re-started. It was some 
compensation for an attack of brain fever to 


_ learn that I had earned the gratitude of the 


Liverpool Board of Underwriters—they having 
nothing to pay. The cargo belonged to the 
owners of the ship, and both ship and cargo 


were insured against total loss only. 


remainder of the school is dismissed. I am 
sorry to have called you in over so disgraceful 
an affair; I am still more sorry that boys in 
whom I have hitherto placed so much confi- 
dence should have deceived me so shamefully. 
Now follow me, you four boys." 

The Doctor passed out of the schoolroom, 
amid the awed silence .of the school, while 
the quartette followed closely at his heels. 
Once in the study he closed the door, and, 
seating himself in the huge library chair at 
the desk, ordered the boys to give whatever 
reasons they could for the escapade. 

Hill, who had been longing for the oppor- 
tunity, was again the first to speak. 

^ Please, sir," he said, * I don't know any- 
thing about it." 

** Nor do I, sir," “ Nor I," said the others. 

“ Don't know anything about it? Come, 
come, it's rather late in the day to say that. 
Why didn't you tell me so when I called 
your names out in the schoolroom ? " 

"Please, sir, you wouldn't—-—" began 
Hill; but the Doctor, who, like most school- 
masters, was inclined to be slightly auto- 
cratic, interrupted him with a roar of 
“ Silence." 

* Don't interrupt me, Hill," he continued. 
“T am trying to properly investigate this 
very unpleasant and extraordinary aflair. and 
I really cannot listen to your frivolous inter- 
ruptions. l am quite at a loss how to pro- 


_ ceed. The evidence against you four boys 


appears to be of the very clearest description ; 
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“2 snail be off duty, anyhow.” 


your names figure on the luggage carried by 
the impostor, and that seems to me to be 
quite suflicient proof of your guilt, or at 
all events that you were consenting parties 
to the deceit. And yet it is almost impos. 
sible for me to punish four boys of your 
position and preyious. ood conduct us dis- 
rissal from the school, | 


86 


The Doctor hesitated for a moment, as if 
to think what could be done; and Hill took 
advantage of the opportunity to explain his 
position. *''They're our things, sir, but 
some one else must have taken them out of 
the clothes-baskets and used them," he 
managed to blurt out, all in a breath. 


For a minute or two the Doctor ruminated ` 


in silence, and the boys tidgeted, changing 
from one foot to the other, and twiddling 
their thumbs behind them nervously. They 


* Ordered the boys to give reasons for the 
escapade.”’ 


were relieved when Dr. Harden answered 
Hill’s argument. 

" Well that’s possible—of course it's 
possible," he said ; * I wonder the idea did not 
occur to me before. But who is likely to 
have done it? What possible object coulda 
boy have in deceiving me so disgracefully ? 
And again, is it likely that only one boy in 
the school knows the meaning of this 
shocking affair? You may go now: I will 
not decide yet what furthér steps to take in 
the matter, but the school shall hear my 
decision this evening." 

The boys left the study, and rejoined their 
companions, who were clustered in groups of 
three or four in the large schoolroom, the 
corridors, and the playgrounds. One of the 
largest groups was under the oak-tree in the 
cricket-field, and the four boys, believing in 
the superiority of numbers, hastened to join 
it. Barry was in the centre of the crowd, 
and was speaking as they came up. 

“ I managed to bolt while the Doctor was 
preceding me into the schoolroom," he was 
just saying. ‘It was the easiest thing in 
the world; old Harden—old Softun, we 
ought to call him— simply stalked along the 
corridor, and all I had to do was to get 
behind some of the other fellows, slip my 
things off in Grant's classroom, and slink 
into my place in the schoolroom with the 
erowd. You'd have owned up, would you? 
Well, so would I if any other fellows were 
likely to get into & row through not doing it ; 
but I knew those four chaps would be 
all right, and I didn't see the force of getting 
sacked for nothing. Awfully unlucky, the 
Doctor coming into the wardrobe room when 
he did; he spoilt the fun of the whole thing. 
I expect the affair will soon blow over, 
though.” 

“I don’t think it will blow over very 
quickly,” said Price, when the whole plot had 
been explained to him. He was so relieved 
about his aunt's nephew that he at once for- 
gave all Barry’s share in the affair. ''Idon't 
think it will blow over very quickly. The 
Doctor says he's going to let us hear more 
about it this evening, after prayers. I expect 
it will mean the whole school being kept in 
next Wednesday." 

“ Oh, if it means that, I shall have to tell him 


. Doctor entered the schoolroom, 
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I did it," said Barry lugubriously. "I don’t 
want to, though, because I’m in for the 
Cambridge scholarship, and it’ll be awfully 
rough on my people if I'm sacked—and I 
shall be, to a dead cert, if he finds out who 
did it. The Doctor's so frightfully unreason- 
able." 

“Don’t say you did it, whatever you 
do," said one of the fellows, amid murmurs 
of approval from the rest. ‘“ It’s all very 
well owning up to & broken window, or any- 
thing like that; but 1 wouldn't get myself 
sacked for the sake of a joke.” 

“ Well, we'll see what happens this even- 
ing," said Barry, as the group broke up. 
" I don't want to get expelled, I can tell you, 
or I should have owned up at first; but at 
the same time I don’t want to get the whole 
school into a row. I wonder what the 
Doctor will say ?” 

They did not have long to wait, for the 
hours to prayers flew on like lightning. 
Immediately after junior preparation, the 
sending 
Mitchell at the same time to ring the school- 
bell, and summon the occupants of the 
studies. Then prayers were read; but there 
was no quarter of an hour with the Greek 
Testament to follow them, as usual. ‘Call 
the roll,” said Dr. Harden to the monitor of 
the day. 

“ Everyone is here, sir," said the master 
on duty, when ** Adsum ” had been answered 
to every name. 

The Doctor grunted a response, and, 
standing up on the dais, faced the school 
for some seconds without speaking. The 
suspense was most trying as his keen eyes 
&canned face after face; and everyone was 
relieved when he opened his mouth to 
speak. 


“For the honour of St. Seiriol's," he 


commenced, *I grieve to say that the boy 
who was guilty of so gross a misdemeanour 
this afternoon has not yet made any confession 
of his guilt. "That boy is in the room now, 
and I say to him, whoever and whatever he 
may be, that sooner or later his guilt will be 
revealed, and that then he need expect no 
mercy from me. I tind with regard to the 
four boys I named this afternoon that there 
is after all insuflicient evidence to connect 
them with the plot, and I shall therefore 
treat them in the matter just as I intend to 
treat the rest of the school. I do not intend 
to let the evildoer get off scot.free; I do not 
intend to allow the school that harbours the 
evildoer, and makes his existence among us 
possible, to escape without punishment. It 
seems incredible to me that among so many 
boys there are not several who know the 
meaning of this escapade, and the perpetrator 


“ Barry rcse to his feet.” 


of it. I will give the boy another chance of 
confessing his guilt; if he stands up within 
the next three minutes, I will request his 
parents to remove him from the school, and 
no more notice shall be taken of the affair. 
If he refuses to come out from among you— 
if you still persist in shielding him—I shall 
be compelled to punish the whole school, 
innocent and guilty, by stopping all; cricket, 
all half-holidays, and all leave beyond the 


School grounds, until this matter is cleared 
up and the offender handed over to justice." | 

There was a painful silence in the school- 
room as the Doctor finished his address, and 
took out his watch to count the three minutes’ | 
grace. Several eyes turned almost instinc- 
tively towards Barry, who seemed to be fidget. 
ing uncomfortably in his seat; though Li. 
Harden failed to uotice this. 

* Shut up, do you hear?" whispered Barry 
to Hill, who was sitting next him. ~ I'm | 
going to get up, even if my people are asked 
to take me away. I'm not going to let ail the 
school suffer for me. Can't you leave go of | 
my coat?" 

“Sit down, and don't be a fool! St. 
Seiriol's will stick to you to a man.  Íae's no | 


t Advanced to the magisterial desk.” 


right to keep us all shut up because of a little 
thing like that; and if he tries it on, we'll 
know the reason why, or I’m very much mis- 
taken. Sit still, can’t you?” 

Hill had tight hold of Barry's coat and the 
seat of his trousers, and was pinning him to 
his desk; but, after some little struggle, 
Barry, much to his credit, rose to his feet. 
The same moment Hill, despairing of any 
other expedient to save his friend, was on his 
legs as well; a couple of other boys at the 
desk divined the cause and followed his 
example ; and at the expiration of the three 
minutes, nearly all the boys in the school. 
room were standing up, screening Barry, and 
of course protesting by their action against 
the alternative course proposed by the Doctor 
in the event of the transgressor not being dis- 
covered. 

For a moment surprise took away the 
Headmaster's breath, as he cast his eyes 
round the rows of standing boys. A glance 
was sufficient to show him that this was not 
a general confession of guilt, for the flushed 
faces of the boys, their sparkling eyes and 
clenched hands, told him at once that mutiny 
was meant. Never since his advent as Head- 
master had such a thing been known at St. 
Seiriol’s ; isolated cases of insubordination 
only had come under his experience, and 
these had been promptly and even harshly 
dealt with, in some cases by the dismissal of 
the boy. But recently a spirit of discontent, 
in consequence of 8 restriction, real or fancied, 
in the liberties of the “ Saints," had mani- 
fested itself in various ways; now matters 
seemed to have come to a head, and Dr. 
Harden determined by vigorous measures to 
prevent any repetition of the offence. 

“Then this is your answer to my ques- 
tion,” he said, keenly fixing his eyes on one 
after another of the boys, who, strong in 
numbers, returned his glance unflinchingly. 
" Chalmers," he said, turning to one of the 
monitors who happened to catch his eye, 
"what do you know about this business? 
How is it you are standing up with the 
others? Do you know anything about thia 
affair ? " 

“I know about as much of it as most of 
the other fellows do, sir," was Chalmers’ 
answer, which met with faint murmurs of 
applause from the rest of the boys. 

The Doctor glanced calmly round the 
room; dignified even in this emergency. 
* Then I neéd say no more about it," he said 


at last; "this is evidently a clear case of 
mutiny in the school. I have never before 
allowed any signs of insubordination to go 
unpunished ; I have no intention of doing so 
now, for you will find that your numbers will 
stand you in little stead. The offender has 
not been delivered up to justice; you have 
endeavoured to screen and shield him, and 
therefore the alternative I proposed will come 
into force ; the whole school will be punished, 
and not less harshly on account of the events 
ofthis evening. To-morrow the bell will ring 
at half-past six, instead of an hour later, as 
is usual on Sundays. There will be study of 
the Greek Testament for an hour before break- 
fast. The library will be closed all day; all 
leave will be stopped ; and I will arrange that 
the orders for cake and pudding at tea and 
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peus faithfully carried out his instruc- 

tions. He whistled till Mr. Mortimer told 
him to cease, then he walked about a little 
and ventured once to rattle the door gently. 
In less than five minutes he saw Trent below 
the window, and without much difficulty 
haulec him into the room, out of breath, but 
radiant. 

" Have you licked him ? " asked Pender. 

“You ask him," gasped Trent. “I gave 
him beans, you bet.” 

" You're only just in time then," said 
Pender, “ for there's the bell for dinner." 

Mr. Mortimer shut his desk and crossed 
the schoolroom. The boys had just time to 
shu: the window and push the loose screws 
home before the door was unlocked. Trent 
was ready to make his exit at once in order 
that Mr. Mortimer might not enter the 
room. Pender kept out of sight behind the 
door. 

* Next time don’t make so much noise or 
you'll get into furtner trouble," remarked 
Mr. Mortimei as he relocked the door. 

* No, sir," was Trent's ambiguous reply. 

A miaute after the master and boy had 
left the schoolroom, Mr. Saxon entered it 
and released his prisoner Pender. Mean- 
while Mr. Mortimer, in passing through the 
corridor, had come upon Harper, who was 
crying miserably. 

"What's the matter now?” askea the 
master. 

* Please, sir, Trent ha: been licking me." 

* Bur he scarcely touched you, and that 
was half an hour ago. Come, don’t bea child 
to cry for a blow like that.” 

“ Please, sir, he's just lickcd me again," 
gobbed Harper. 

* Nonsense." 

^ It's true, sir—ten minutes ago." 

“ Don’t tell me tales of that kind," said 
Mr. Mortimer severely ; ** he's been locked up 
for the last half-hour, and I've just let him 
out." 

* He's u beast," cried Harper, “and he's 
lickea me all over." 

But Mr. Mortimer had heard enough. 

“Gc and wash your face, and make haste 
about it, or you'll be late for dinner." 
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dinner shall be countermanded. In the 
afternoon, the whole school will be called in 
for two hours’ study of Milton’s ‘ Paradise 
Lost.’ Now, the boys will tile out to their 
dormitories. 
quarter of an hour." 

“ Those boys will bring the house down tô- 
night with their racket, or I’m very much 
mistaken," said Mr. Grant to another master, 
as they watched them troop upto bed. ‘ We 
can't do anything to them now; there's 
hardly any fresh punishment to come except 
thrashing. And you can't thrash a hundred 
fellows.” 

“ No,” said Mr. Mannering, as he noticed 
the angry light in each boy's eye. “I don’t 
envy Sellicks; he's on duty to-night, isn't 
he?” 

‘To be continued.) 
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SOLITARY CONFINEMENT. 
By H. M. Pau tt. 


CHAPTER II. 


The youngster slunk off sobbing more 
desperately than ever, and the master turned 
towards the dining-room, annoyed that the 
boy should invent such a rigmarole to be re- 
venged on his eneiny. 

Trent was a little uneasy in his mind 
during dinner. He was afraid that Harper 
would sneak to Mr. Mortimer, in which case 
he would catch it, supposing Harper could 
make himself believed. Butcouldhe? Trent 
doubted it. 

He made himself quite sure after dinner. 
He yot hold of Harper in the schoolroom 
and asked him point-blank if he had sneaked 
to Mortimer. 

"Never you mind," was Harper's sulky 
reply. 

“ Oh, I don't mind," replied Trent with a 
laugh. ‘Next time, though, you'll know 
that when I say I'll tan you I shall do it 
even if old Mortimer does interfere.” 

Harper was utterly puzzled to under- 
stand how Tren* could have escaped from 
The Hole, for his chum Davis was certain 
that he was duly locked in by Mortimer and 
not iet out till the dinner-bell rang. Filled 
with a sense of impotence and smarting under 
injustice, it is no wonder that the rest of his 
day was rather miserable. He was particu- 
larly upset by Mr. Mortimer's disbelief of his 
word, for he was a truthful little chap, and 
now his character for veracity was gone. 

After school in the afternoon it happened 
that Mr. Mortimer and Mr. Saxon were 
having a cup of tea together in the masters’ 
parlour. Harper's wobegone appearance 
and miserable face had caught Mr. Mortimer's 
attentior. several times during the afternoon, 
and he now asked his colleague what he 
thought of the youngster. 

* Young Harper? Oh, a very decent little 
chap." 

“ Truthful? ” 


“ Certainly—exceptionally so! Why?” 


" He told me a most extraordinary story 
to-day," said Mr. Mortimer. “ I locked Trent 
up in the class-roon—The Hole—till dinner, 
and yet Harper persists in saying that Trent 
licked him!” 

Mr. Saxon began to look interested. 


The gas will be put out in a 


Br 


But Mr. Sellicks had & quieter time of it 
than he had ever known before. The boys 
went noiselessly to bed, hardly exchanging 


` words with each other; and when the gas 


was turned out, everyone had been under the 
bedclothes for some minutes. 

“The fellows are as quiet as mice," said 
Sellicks, when he entered the masters’ room 
after his tinal tour round the dormitories. 
"'Ine Doctor soon put & stop to that little 


mutineering game of theirs." 


"Im not so sure about that," said Mr. 


Grant. “It’s a bad sign, and I don't much 
like it. The calm before the storm, you 
know. We shall have ructions to-morrow." 


* Well," answered Sellicks, throwing him- 
self into an easy chair, **' sufficient unto the 
day, you know. I shall be off duty, anyhow.” 


“ How do you know Trent was in The Hole 
all the time?" 

“I was at my desk and heard him whistling 
and making all sorts of noises.” 

“ Talking ? ” 

“ No, not talking.” 

* H'm! Let's go and have a look at The 
Hole. It's & funny story, but I don't think 
Harper tells lies.” 

Mr. Mortimer followed him in wonder. 
He had no clue to the mystery as Mr. Saxon 
had. Arrived at The Hole, Mr. Saxon made 
& minute examination of the window, and 
soon discovered the loose screws. He opened 
the sash and pointed to a boot-mark on the 
sill. 

“Not much doubt how Trent managed to 
get out, is there ? ” 

"The young rascal!" exclaimed Mr. 
Mortimer. “ But I tell you I heard him here 
all the time.” 

“ All the time ? ” 

“ Practically: yes, from the time he called 
out to me until the bell rang, he was whistling 
or walking about.” 

“ He or another boy? ” 

“What? There was no one in there but 
Trent.” 

“ Well, I locked Pender in airectly morn- 
ing school was over, and I let him out 
about three minutes after the dinner-bell 
had rung.” 

“ Now we've got it!’ cried Mr. Mortimer— 
“the ingenious young rascals! But I must 
have this out." 

“Try Pender,” suggested Mr. Saxon. 

Pender was sent for, and a few leading 
questions elicited the truth. Trent was 
summoned later in the evening, as was aljo 
Harper. The latter went to bed happy, his 
reputation for truth-telling completely re- 
established. Trent retired without much 
reason for congratulation ; moreover, he had 
been obliged to give such earnest of his inten- 
tion to cease bullying Harper that he felt that 
he would not know the pleasure of revenge 
again. He had to give his word, and, as we 
know, he prided himselt on keeping his pro- 
mises ! 

[THE END.) 
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d E DICK WINSLOW : 
A STRANGE STORY OF MEXICO. 


AE. . By THE Rev. J. TROUNSELL MUGFORD, B.A., 
Author of ** Faithful unto Death," “ Rajah Jack,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE.) 2 


CHAPTER I.-—A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


“We, Iturbide, by the grace of God, Emperor of this title. I did not want it, but I had and I am banished as his partisan. The 
sess qase het Por nek Bones ial Wind just saved his life from a would-be assassin, estate, therefore, is as valueless as this piece 
and his legitimate heirs male to the title, rank, and and he had no other means of showing his of parchinent. ? 
dignity of Count of the Empire of Mexico, under the gratitude. Carataska is the name of the Dick Win-low was fairly well informed for 
style and title of Count Carataska." estate granted me for my service during the his years. He knew, too, that he was the last 

j h translation isthe fruit of three evenings War of Independence. Now Iturbideis dead, living descendant of his grandfather. 

. incessant labour on the part of the lad 
of fourteen or fifteen who is bending so 
eagerly over his self-imposed task. The boy was 
poorly dressed, and his appearance was quite in 
keeping with the shabby little kitchen of the tiny 
cottage he called his home. 

He could get no farther that night. Indeed the 
actual translation he finished that evening was by 
no means as smooth as we have written it. Only 
he made out the sense quite clearly to be the above. 

The remainder of the Letters Patent went on to 
state the reason for the honour they conferred. 
This he found out afterwards. He was too tired 
then. 
~ "General Richard Winslow had been the faithful 
follower of the patriot Iturbide during the War of 
Independence. He had rapidly risen to the rank of 
General, and had by his valour and skill been of 
very great service. Afterthat independence became 
an acknowledged fact in 1822, and the yoke of 
Spain thrown off for ever, Iturbide was elected 
Emperor of Mexico. Winslow then became his 
most faithful and devoted follower and supporter 
during his all too brief reign of two years. 

Turning the parchment over in his hand and 
examining it very closely, Dick fancied he 
‘could detect traces of writing on the back. 

He got up, and washed the dirt-stained, 
time-worn document most carefully with soap 
and water. Then with the aid of a convex 
lens, which he had used hitherto as a burn- 
ing glass, he deciphered some sen- 
tences which he knew must have been 
written by the grandfather whose 
name he bore. 

This is what the dead General 
Winslow had written : 

* The Emperor, poor 
‘fellow, rhade me accept gi 


** On the eighth day they started northward.”—Chap. IV, 


Therefore he, Dick, must be his heir. 
He the poor, meanly clad, often hungry 
son of Widow Winslow, was a Count—a 
real Count, since Iturbide had been a real 
Emperor. 

The title, too, had been won by his own 
grandfather by his sword, the only way the 
boy thought a title should be won. He was 
& Count because his grandfather had fought 
bravely in the glorious war of Mexican inde- 
p?ndence. 

Dick never closed his eyes the whole of 
that night. 

The title “Count Carataska," ‘ Count 
Carataska," ran in his head like the chorus 
of a song, and effectually kept him awake. 

The discovery he had made appealed most 
forcibly to his imagination, as it would to the 
imagination of any boy whose mind had been 
fed, as his had been, by the reading of every 
book of adventure he could lay hands on. 

He had always heard that his dead grand- 
father had been & gentleman. Now he was 
sure. 

He, his heir, was a gentleman—“ Count 
Carataska," ** Count Carataska." 

He must henceforth try to live as a gentle- 
man should. Then he sighed as he thought 
of the two big patches on the knees of his 
trousers. 

One result of his long night of restless 
tossing was the resolution not to tell anyone. 

He dreaded ridicule. 


CHAPTER II.—WHO DICK WINSLOW WAS. 


THE trustees of the Trencreek Grammar 
School offered every year scholarships to be 
competed for by the boys of the Board 
School. 

When it became known that Dick Winslow 
was one of the successful candidates there 
was no little surprise. 

Not indeed at his success. Everybody 
knew he was & sharp boy: what puzzled 
people was his caring to continue at school. - 

He was fourteen, strong, active, passion- 
ately fond of the sea, and with a real 
talent for getting into scrapes, generally 
harmless, but which yet were quite bad 
enough to make people think the sooner he 
was off to sea the better, lest he should get 
into real trouble. 

Besides, his widowed mother was very 
poor. So poor, indeed, was she, that many 
M how she and Dick managed to live 
at all. 

* I suppose,” said the parson to the Board 
School master when discussing the subject, 
* it is Mrs. Winslow's doings. She does not 
want the boy to go to sea. No wonder, too, 
considering how hard the sea has been to 
her. She is quite alone in the world, I 
believe." 

** Of course, Mrs. Winslow is willing, but it 
is Dick's own special wish." 

“ Dick'sown wish!” exclaimed the minister. 

* Strange! very strange!” continued the 
schoolmaster. “He is a clever lad and got 
through his standards easily enough, but J 
never guessed he cared for school—quite the 
reverse." 

All wondered how Dick's mother would 
manage to keep her son. She wondered 
indeed herself. Wondered, too, as much as 
anybody, why the freak took her son to 
continue at school. 

True, she did not want him to go to sea. 
But there was a stool ready for him in Lawyer 
Smith's office, and the five shillings a week 
would have been such a help ! 

The boy did not guess how hard it was for 
his mother. If he had, he would never have 
put any further burden on*her merely for 
the sake of gratifying his curiosity. 

Yes! That was the reason why he desired 
to go to the Grammar School. He wanted 
to solve & problem that perplexod him. in 
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his bedroom—his mother’s cottage consisted 
only of two rooms up andi wo down—there 
was an escritoire said to be the property of 
his grandfather, Richard Winslow. 

Jn this was a number of papers written in 
& foreign language, which the boy took tc oe 
Latin. He burned to learn what these 
documents meant. 

He had very good reason for this curiosity. 

His grandfather had been brought to 
Trencreek in a ship from the West Indies. 

He was very ill, and the captain of the 
homeward-bound ship had consented to take 
him on bonrd, much as he disliked the idea 
of a passenger, simply because he was 
assured that an immedinte return to his 
native land was the only means of saving 
Winslow's life. 

The ship belonged to Trencreek, and, 
passing up channel, stopped off the port to 
take on,board the captain's wife. 

Winslow, who was still desperately ill, 
desired them tv land him at the little port 
with all his effects. He never left the place 
again. P 

After a time he seemed to recover. He 
got so much better that he married the 
daughter of the woman with whom he 
lodged. 

He had some money: his wife and his 
wife's mother were both shrewd, sensible 
women, who knew how to make a little go a 
long way. Although, therefore, shortly after 
his marriage he relapsed into ill health, he 
never knew want. When the only son of 
the marriage was abont six the father died. 

The death was sudden at last, and so he 
had no time to explain to his wife what he 
meant by going back to Mexico for his 
fortune as soon as he was quite well, a 
project he was always dwelling on. 

Six months after Dick Winslow entered 
the Grammar School he had made most 
surprising progress in Latin. 

This led to his discovery of the Patent of 
Nobility, and to the further discovery that all 
the rest of the papers were either in Spanish 
or Portuguese. The former most probably. 

He could not learn either Spanish or 
Portuguese at the Grammar School. The 
boy then took, as people thought, another 
whim in his head. He gave up the scholar- 
ship, laughed at the idea of a lawyer's office, 
and went off to sea. His mother scarcely 
knew whether to be glad or sorry. 


CHAPTER III.— CAPTAIN PASCOE. 


KrNGsSTON, Jamaica, is by no means a 
desirable place for & lengthened stay even 
with full pockets. Dick Winslow, whose 
pockets were very lean, found it detestable. 

Dick, after four years at sea, had grown to 
be a tremendously big fellow, who looked 
quite two or three and twenty although in 
fact he was only just nineteen. 

His mother, who had half dreaded that a 
life at sea would bring into prominence the 
less pleasant features of his character, was 
ngreeably surprised to find that after every 
voyage he returned improved in some one 
respect or other. There was no sign of his 
going to the bad. 

How came he to Kingston? The answer 
is quite simple. He was there because he 


-could not help it. 


The vessel in which he had come out was 
very old; it had been knocked about a good 
deal on the voyage. To repair her would 
cost more than she was worth. She was 
sold for a coal hulk. Dick consequently 
found himself out of a berth. 

This was several weeks ago, and his purse 
was now nearly empty. He was pleased, 
therefore, when he reached his lodgings one 
evening to find a note from a ship's broker 
who knew him requesting him to call next 
morning at his office. 
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When he arrived there next morning he 
found the broker, Mr. Wilkes, closeted in his 
oflice with a short, thick-set, broud-shouldered 
man whom he introduced as Captain Pascoe. 

Dick stured. Captain Pascoe, who was 
dressed neatly, and, indeed, with some attempt 
at smartness, certainly did not look a sailor— 
quite the reverse. 

“ Yes, sir 1 " was all Dick could say. 

“A mine captain," continued the broker, 
who read Dick like & book. 

“Yes, sir," replied Dick, more mystified 
than ever. 

* You speak Spanish, don’t you, Winslow, 
and read and write it?” 

“Yes.” 

“So I have been telling Captain Pas- 
coe.” 

“The fact is," broke in the latter gentle- 
man, “Iam sent out to inspect and report 
on a mine in Mexico. I don’t know a word 
of the wretched language. That would not 
make so much difference under ordinary 
circumstances, as of course the agents on the 
spot could look after me. Only, you see, my 
visit is to be a sort of surprise visit, because 
the men in England who are supplying the 
funds are by no means sure that things are 
quite on the square. Will you go with me 
as companion and interpreter? I daresay 
we shall be able to agree as to terms.” 

It is quite needless to say the lad closed 
with the offer. Providence really seemed to 
be favouring him. Mexico: How he bad 
longed for a chance of penctrating into that 
land with whose fate in former years his 
own grandfather's career had been so inter- 
woven. 

He had visited Vera Cruz several times, 
but never had the time nor the money to go 
farther. Now the chance had come! 

He had solid reasons for this desire, as we 
shall see during the course of this story— 
the reasons which had made him such a 
diligent student of the Spanish tongue. 


CHAPTER IV.—VERA CRUZ AND THE CITY OF 
MEXICO. A START MADE AT LAST. 


IN due course Captain Pascoe, with Dick 
in attendance as interpreter and general 
factotum, reached Vera Cruz by means of the 
mail steamer, and at once took train for the 
city of Mexico, which was the place from 
which they were to start to search for ihe 
mine. 

We say search, because Captain Pascoe 
had no very clear idea how they were to 
reach their destination. 

They put up at an hotel frequented by 
Americans and Europeans. The Captain 
beld his tongue; Dick made the necessary 
preparations and inquiries. 

He found that they had had no need to 
come to the city of Mexico at all. The 
mine :adeed was situated not much farther 
from Vera Cruz than from the capital city. 

Horses were bought, and half-a-dozen 
Mexicans hired as servants and to look after 
the three or four mules laden with baggage. 
Also & guide was procured. 

They had brought one servant with them—. 
an Anglicised West Coast negro. He h 
gone aboard a ship on the West Coast as 
cook's boy. and had never returned to Africa. 
He went by the name of Johnny Cockles, 
which was the name he had acquired on 
board his first ship. He was about Dick's 
own age, and had sailed with him for two 
or three years, and was very devoted to his 
white chum. 

‘Meanwhile Captain Pascoe had not been 


idle. Among the guests at the hotel he 


found an old friend—indeed, a man from the 
same parish as himself. This friend was a 
mine agent called Captain Pill. 

The mine.he-had come out to manage had 
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proved & fraud, and he was now returning 
sorrowfully home. 

With a view to eventualities, for Captain 
Pascoe had the fullest powers entrusted to 
him, he had easily persuaded Pill to be one 
of the party. 
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This latter found a miner out of work 
named Johns, who had drifted into the city 
and was fast going to ruin and beggary. 
Him also they persuaded to accompany 
them. 

Consequently, on the eighth day after 
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thei: arrival in the city they Rtarted north. 
ward, four well-armed Englishmen. The 
servants were all well-armed too, but, 
with the exception of Johnny Cockles, no 
dependence they knew could be placed on 
them. 


STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


HAVE noticed more than once, when 

listening to stories of personal experience, 
that it is the misfortune of some people to do 
all their most striking deeds when there is 
no one looking. As Rolls says bitterly, they 
make all their records when there is no fellow 
of their own school there to see. 

Although he takes a deal of interest in the 
game, Rolls is not by any means a born 
cricketer, and has never made more than a 
dozen runs in any school or house match. 
He has never bowled & remarkable ball, 
brought off a striking hi, or made a par- 
ticularly clever catch on the school grounds, 
and noone seems to expect such things from 
him. Under these circumstances the daz- 
zling feat he performed at Rexam last 
August can only be described as extra. 
ordinary. 

It was during the summer vacation, and 
he was spending a couple of weeks at the 
Hall There were no other fellows there, 
and he soon began to find that he had more 
time than occupation. Then he learned 
that there were several cricket clubs at work 
in the town, &nd decided to make their 
acquaintance. 

The clubs, he discovered, always had their 
practices in the Town Park, and one 
beautiful evening he strolled out to look at 
them. The park was a distinctly small one, 
but it was well utilised, and, from the 
clamour which he heard as he approached it, 
Rolls inferred that the whole town was at 
play. Nor was his inference a greatly mis- 
taken one. 

At the first glance he could make nothing 
of what he saw. Wickets were pitched 
everywhere, and balls were flying about in 
beautiful confusion. There were seven or 
eight games being played on a smaller piece 
of ground than would be comprised in the 
St. Martin’s quadrangle, and all the players 
seemed to be enjoying themselves very much. 
In one place he observed what appeared to be 
'& square game, two sets of stumps having 
been set up at right angles to one another ; 
but after watching this arrangement for a 
while he saw that his first impression was a 
mistake. The two sets belonged to two 
different parties, and they were simply 
saving space by playing across each other's 
pitch. 

Some of the-teams were decidedly junior 
&nd democratic in their character. When 
he had looked at the cross game for a few 
minutes, half-a-dozen ragged and healthy 
urchins came up and started a single-wicket 
game right under his nose. Rolls soon found 
that the play of these last arrivals was fully 
deserving of notice. 
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1II.—ROLLS’S RECORD. 


The biggest of the group, freckled and 
red-haired, went in first, and the others 
took the bowling in turns. Longstop and 
fielding work was left to chance, and chance, 
in the way of other players, treated it very 
well. The red-haired boy stood at the 
wickets with his legs wide apart and his bat 
swung over his right shoulder. He struck 
out with a will, but the first ball passed him. 
There was a slight clatter, and he turned to 
see his stumps lying flat on the ground. 

* How's that, Empire?” cried the wicket- 
keeper, who had kicked them down with his 
foot. And he looked at Rolls inquiringly. 

Rolls was shocked. “Not out!" he an- 
swered in decisive tones. 

“ Right you are," said the wicket-keeper 
'" You knows some cricket, you 


The game wert on. At about the fourth 
ball a curious incident occurred to enliven 
even that lively game. The bowler called 
out * Play," but when the red-haired bats. 
man prepared to strike he was amazed to see 
two balls bounding towards him. His first 
impulse was to hit the two, but he changed 
his mind and went for the first, which was 
about a yard ia advance. His stroke was a 
good one, and that hall flew to an indis- 
tinguishable distance ; but the second, which 


he could not meet, took his middle stump 


and laid it out. 

^ How's that, Empire ? " shrieked the half 
dozen bowlers, in one breath. ‘ Hout!" 
yelled the wicket-keeper, making a dash for 
the bat; and in an instant the wicket was a 
scene of wild uproar. ‘The batsman shouted 
and protested, and swung his bat threaten. 
ingly; but in the midst of his half. 
triumphant, half-indignant outcries, a lanky 
youth came across the field and began to 
cuff his ears. 

" What did you hit away our ball for? ” he 
roared. 

“I didn’t!” 
didn’t!” 

“ He did," chorussed the bowlers and the 
wicket-keeper together. “ He did—and he's 
hout. Isn't he, Empire? " 

Rolls hardly knew whether the question 
could be decided by any of the laws of cricket 
or not, but he saw clearly that the fates were 
ail against him of the ruddy locks. He 
therefore gave him “Out,’’ and walked 
quickly away to avoid personal discussion 
with him. 

His next stopping-place was equally busy, 
if not as noisy, for the fieldsmen of three 
different games appeared to be inextricably 
mingled together. To add to this confusion, 
a hearty game of Rounders was in progress, 


shrieked the batsman. "I 


and the players had fixed their Home-Stone 
&bout half-way down one of the cricket 
pitches. Rolls stood to watch, choosing a 
position as nearly as possible between two of 
the games; and it was while he was waiting 
there that his great adventure occurred. 

It was & rather dangerous spot, and he 
was obliged to keep a sharp eye, not only to 
right and left, but also behina and above 
him. ‘The cricketers appenred to be,& very 
good-natured set, and Rolls gradually became 
interested in their doings. Presently a ball 
rolled to his feet, and he picked it up. Then 
a player came after the bull, received it with 
a smile and a “Thank you !” and vanished. 
But a moment later he came back. 

" Say, Mister," he said in a friendly way, 
“would you like to have a game?” 

" Don't mind if I do," answered Rolls 
carelessly. . 

“That's right," said the other. ' We're 
rather short-handed, and you can join in. 
You needn't move—stand just where you are. 
You'll be long-off.”’ 

He went away again, and Rolls lost sight 
of him. But he obeyed orders, and stood 
where he was, though he had very vague 
ideas us to which team he was playing tor. 

For a while he was left much to himself, 
but then he heard a shout, a loud * Thank 
you, sir!" Another ball was spinning 
towards him at hot speed, and he stopped it. 
Then another of the cricketers, a big fellow 
in a soiled blazer, stepped over to him. 


“I say," he began, "you can join our 
game if you like. We're rather short of 
men.” 


Rolls smiled pleasantly. 
people asked me before,” he said. 
should like a game well enough.” 

" That's it," said the man in the soiled 
blazer; "you needn't move a step—stay 
exactly where you are. You'l field as 
long-on." 

He went off, and Rolls began to feel 
amused. ‘It’s plain," he said to himseif, 
“that they're all captains in this club, and 
that they have very mixed ideas as to the 
field. But it doesn't matter—anything for a 
game!” 

For some ten minutes he made himself 
generally useful. He saw that everybody on 
the field was expected to do this, and it did 
not hurt him much to pick up all the balls 
that came his way, and toss them back to 
people who appeared to expect them. This 
was not altogether light work, for every set 
of players seemed to be pretty well off for 
balls, and every batsman appeared to have a 
fancy for that, portion of the field where he 
happened to be-standing. 


“One of your 
“Yes, I 


At the end of that ten minutes, he was 
once more accosted, This time it was by a 
particularly stout, warm-looking man, who 
wore. & beard. This stranger came and 
stood beside him. 

“Fond of cricket ? " he inquired carelessly. 

“ Well, rather," answered Rolls. 

“Visitor to Rexam?” was 
question. 

“ Yes," was the simple answer, “ only down 
for a week or two." 

The stout man nodded and smiled. Just 
then a ball came along close to his feet, and 
he tried to stop it. The try failed, but Rolls 
picked up the ball and gave it to him. 

* I'm no good at fielding," said the stout 
man. “Besides, it's seven o'clock and I 
must be off. Now, our fellows would be 
short-handed without me, and you could 
easily take my place. Would ycu like to join 
in?" 

" Here's another captain," said Rolls to 
himself. ‘I suppose I'd better not tell him 
that two of his people have invited me 
already. He looks rather an important sort ; ” 
&nd he answered aloud : 

“Thank you. Idon't mind if I do.” 

“ That’s the style," cried this last captain. 
* You needn't move— stand just where you 
are. Higbee is in now, and he's a hard 
hitter. I'll mention to the others that you've 
taken my place as- —" 

* Long-on? " suggested Rolls drily. 

" No—as long.-off. Mind you look out for 
a catch from Rigbee. Good evening! ” 

“ Good evening,’ said Rolls; and the stout 
man gradually vanished. Two or three balls 
came along just then, and Rolls did not see 
where he went or whom he spoke to. 

Which of tbe players was Kigbee? There 
were quite six batsmen within reasonable 
distance, and, whatever might be thought of 
their play from & scientific point of view, it 
could not be denied that they were all pretty 
hard hitters. Rolls decided to ask no ques- 
tions, but to wait awhile. 

Crack! "There could be no doubt about 
that hit—it was hard enough for anything. 
It came from the right, and it was followed 
by a shout. Rolls looked up—there was no 
need for him to move a foot. He put up his 
hands— Caught! It was one of the longest, but 
one of the neatest catches he had ever made. 

The events which immediately followed 
that catch were extremely confusing. They 
all took place, as it were, in one breath. 
There was a shout —another shout —and then 
Rolls was struck in the region of the left 


the next 
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breast pocket with such force that ke 
staggered. While his arms were still up for 
the first ball, a second had dropped neatly 
upon liim, and had found sate lodging just 
between his arm and his body. 

There was another shout, then—almost a 
roar—and before it had nearly died away, 
there came a sharp * Look out, sir— look 
out!" Still clasping the balls, Rolls looked 
out—he shot up his right hand like a flash, 
and caught a third ball, which came speeding 
along at shoulder height, straight from the 
bat. He had three balis safe — he had caught 
three men out! 

During the next moment or two he hardly 
knew whether he stood on his head or his 
heels. '* Well done, sir; well done!" cried 
many voices; while three or four people 
began to clap him on the back at the same 
time. Then the man in the blazer caught 
him by the hand. 

“My word, sir,” he said, ** I'm glad I asked 
you to play. That was the neatest bit I've 
ever seen." 

* Hullo! ” cried another, whose voice was 
familiar to Rolls. ‘What are you talking 
about, Jones? He's playing for us. I asked 
him myself." 

Jones stared at the last spenker, and those 
who had gathered round began to stare at 
one another. 
could be continued, a big fellow with a par- 
ticularly disagreeable face, came striding 
into the ring. He had a bat in his hand. 

* Who says I'm out?” he asked grittily. 
* This man isn’t playing in our game." 

"No. He's in ours," said the man in the 
blazer. 

“ Ours, you mean,” cried the one who had 
first spoken to Rolls. “ Don't I tell you I 
asked him myself ? ” 

The man with the bat gave a laugh, and 
prepared to return to his wicket. Rolls, how- 
ever, had been stirred up by his hostile tones, 
and now asked a question : 

* What is your name? " he snid politely. 

* Rigbee," was the short answer. 

“Then you're out," said Rolls, quite as 
shortly. * A stout man with & beard asked 
me to play instead of him. He's gone home, 
and I've been waiting for a catch from you 
for about five minutes. He told me I'd get 
one from Higbee."' 

“ That’s it," said another voice. ‘It’s 
right enough. Simpson said he'd asked you 
to play—and Rigbee’s out.” 

* But he's playing for us!’’ cried the man 
in the blazer. 


But before the discussion. 
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“ And for us," cried the other captain, “I 
asked him twenty minutes ago." 

Then the truth began to dawn upon Rolla, 
He looked from one to another—and he 
looked at the three balls which he held in his 
hands. * Upon my word,’ he exclaiined — 
" upon my word, I've been playing for three 
different clubs at the same time, and I've 
caught out three men in the same three 
seconds! It's a record!” 

It was indeed a record for one who had 
never made more than a dozen runs in any 
match, never bowled a startling ball, never 
brought off a striking hit ; and Rolls was quite 
dazzled for a few moments. Then the glory 
died away, and he dropped the balls with a 
look of disgust. 

“ But there's not a single fellow from the 
school here to see it!" he said— not a 
single one! " 


I should have had no reason to call this a 
Story from the School. House, if Rolls had not 
related it within the precincts. This was on 
the day after the holidays, when a group of 
fellows gathered in the captain’s study for a 
chat. The talk naturally turned upon cricket, 
and then Rolls gave in detail his experiences 
at Rexam. 

He was listened to with great interest, but 
when he had finished there was an uncom- 
fortable silence. After waiting for a time he 
tackled the captain, who was looking earnestly 
out through the window. 

“What do you think of it, Fifoot ?" he 
asked. “ Wasn't it rather a queer thing ? ” 

" Awfully queer," answered the captain. 
“ Yes, it was." 

“What?” 
believe it?” 

"II" said the captain. “ Why shouldn't 
I believe it? I don't know much about your 
cricket, old fellow, and I've never seen you 
do anything particular in that way. But 
there's one thing which I know you can do.” 

" What's that?" was the cautious qucs- 
tion. 

“You can tell a story ! " answered Fifoot, 
turning once more to the window. 

There was another silence after that, and 
then the subject was changed. Rolls thought 
that the captain's last remark had a spice of 
ambiguity about it, but he did not press him 
further. *'It is the fate of some fellows," he 
reflected sadly, "to make all their records in 
the dark. There is no one from their own 
school there to see them." 

( To be continued.) 


cried Rolls. “ Don’t you 
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SOME INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 


IMPOSSIBLE TO DO, 


My things are possible to do, but here is 
- & trick which is utterly impossible. 
Take & coin; any one will do, but give pre- 
ference to & thin one—i.e. do not use a florin 
or erown. Now place ii in the palm of your 
hand, keeping the whole hand stretched 
open. Then take a hat or clothes brush and 
ask anyone present to brush thecoin from 
its position. Your audience may laugh, and 
some may be heard to exclaim that nothing 
could be easier; but let one try, and he 
will find that it can't be done. It is very 
strange, but nevertheless true. Try it for 
yourself ! 

Whilst on the subject of things impossible 
to do, the following may be mentioned. 
Whilst standing o: the floor a ring can be 
drawn round you with a piece of chalk, the 
white line of which is not more than twelve 


By the Author of " An Amusing Experiment,” etc. etc. 


inches from your feet, and over this ring you 
will find it impossible to jump. i 

Propose this to some very athletic person 
and he will smile sardonically and say you 
underestimate his abilities; but like the coin 
in the palm of your hand, this is something 
else that is impossible, for the circle is 
chalked out on the trousers of the athlete 
one foot from the ground, and of course he 
can't jump over that 


TWO OPTICAL ILLUSIONS. 


Draw on & sheet of cardboard & picture 
of & birdcage and & bird as shown in the 
accompanying illustration (see next page). 
Now take another piece of thin cardboard 
and place the edge of it between the cage 
and the bird i.e. on the line a B. Next 
place your nose immedi:tely on the top edge 
of this piece of cardboard and the bird 
will appear to bave hopped into the cage. 


The second illusion is the following. 
Stand in front of a looking.glass and close 
your left eye. Now place the first finger of 
your right hand over the representation of 
the closed eye on the glass. Now open the 
eye just closed and close the right eye, still 
keeping the finger in the same position on 
the glass. You have not moved your finger, 
but it will appear ns if you have done so, for 
the finger which once covered the closed left 
eye is now covering the right eye. 


TURNING WINE INTO WATER. 


Turning wine into water is by no means a 
profitable business, but it requires little out- 
lay for machinery, etc., in order to make 
water from wine. A glass pickle-bottle is 
required, and the outside of it must be 
covered with paper or painted black. You 
nlso require a walnut and a few feet of very 
thin glass tubing. 
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First partly fill the jar with water, and then 
cork the bottletightly with alarge cork through 
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which two holes large enough to admit the 
glass tubing have been bored. Divide your 


T° those readers who are in search ot something pew 

in the fields of photographic knowledge, and wish 
to obtain pictures differing from the usual routine of 
silver and platinotype prints, I can recommend an 
investigation of the process the name of which heads 
this article. A correspondent a short time ago asked 
for an article in the “Camera Club” on this subject, 
and I promised him one. Now, as the process seems 
to have come so much to the fore lately, I think a 
fuller explanation is demanded, eo in this column we 
will consider the apparatus, and in the next the actual: 
work. 

It is an old saying that “there js nothing new under 
the sun," and certainly whatever may be new the 
ferrotype process is not. 'This was known many long 
years ago, and in its priucipal feature—the use of a 
metal plate on which the picture is formed —it bears 
at least a passing resemblance to the still older 
Daguerreotype process of our grandmothers’ time, 
three-cornered hats and knee-breeches, curls, crinolines, 
and croquct. 

But, like most other inventions,the ferrotype process 
has undergone many changes, and the latest would 
have greatly surprised its inventor. This is the 
application of the process to the dry-plate methods of 
the present day. — Ferrotype dry-plates can now be 
purchased from any dealer, and used like dry plates of 
the usual kind. This has, of course, done much to 

pularise the art among those who objected to it in 
te original form, with wet collodion nnd nitrate of 
silver to albe poured upon it before it could be used. 
However, as both processes are interesting, I shall 
cive both, and my readers can then choose between 
them. 

Briefly speaking, the ferrotype process consists of 
gensitisini the front of a plate of very thin iron sheet, 
which has been coated with enamel, by flooding it 
with sensitised collodion, or by coating it with emulsion 
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tubing into three parts and place one through 
the cork into the bottle, but not touching the 
water. Another part is to be pushed through 
the cork and into the centre of the liquid. 
Now take one half walnut-shell, and bore in 
the bottom of it a small hole and affix it to 
the top of the piece of tubing which is not 
touching the water. The other half shell is 
to have a similar hole in the centre, and the 
tubing which goes into the water is to be 
pushed through it, leaving about } of an 
inch protruding from the bottom of the shell, 
as shown in the diagram. A second hole is 


now to be cut in this shell and the third 
piece of tubing inserted, just as shown in the 
illustration. All joints should then be 
sealed up with wax. 

Now, if some claret be gently poured into 
the shell marked a, the air in the bottle will 
force the water up the other tube into the 
shell, 5, where it will find its level and run 
out of the third tube. Thus wine is poured 
into the bottle, and water comes out. The 
bottle must be coated with black or paper in 
order that the water inside is not seen. In 
the illustration an ordinary glass bottle is 
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THE FERROTYPE PROCESS. 


PART I.—APPARATUS REQUIRED. 


after the manner of the usual dry-plate process. After 
the picture has been thus taken, the result is seen 
against the dark background of the black plate, which 
sets it off well. The advantages of uie process are its 
simplicity, its comparative cheapness, and its possibility 
of being completed in a few minutes, as artificial heat 
can be used in drying the pictures, which is not possible 
With the usual positive paper processes. 

For the actual work you will, of course, want a 
camera. This can be of the usual kind for the dry- 
plate ferros, but forthe collodion process you will went 
a dark slide specially for this work, or you will ruin 
your usual slides with collodion or nitrate of silver 
UN Of course, with care, either would do at a 
pinch. 

The grent idea in the ferroty pe line appears to be, to be 
photographed in a very small size, about postage-stamp 
size, of which many are taken on one plate by means 
of a camera with several lenses. Nine or even twelve 
are the number thus taken, according to size of plate 
and make of camera. When taken, the whole plate is 
dried, and, *he separate portions being eut up, the whole 
nine or the dozen are done with very great rapidity. 
These cameras are, however, very expensive, so that 
my readers will mostly prefer to use their own cameras 
for their more modest demands. 

If you go in for the wet-plate process you will want 
two baths, to hold the silver sensitising solution and 
the fixing solution. "These stand nearly upright, by 
means of supports behin: them, and do not lie flat like 
the usual baths which we are accustomed to in our 
photographic work. In one of these batlis is kept the 
solution of nitrate of silver, and this bath has an air- 
tight top to protect it when not in use. The other 
bath holds a solution of cyanide of potassium, which is 
deadly poison, and therefore this batli should be kept 
well away from all others for which it may be mistaken. 
It is as well to mark it with some sigu visible in the 
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shown in order to clearly define the arrange- 
ments of the tubes. 


A NOVEL EXTINQUISHER. 


Here is & novel extinguisher which acts 
automatically. All that is required is half 
a walnut-shell and a piece of copper wire. 
Bend the copper wire into the shape shown 
by fig. a, the distance between the two 
pieces of wire being a little less than the 
thickness of a candle. Take your half 
walnut-shell, and bore two small holes, one 


on each side of the pointed end, and insert a 
piece of elastic secured at each end. The 
elastic must be very tight. Now place the 
wire on the candle, and affix the walnut- 
shell to it as shown in fig. 5, the point of 
the shell sticking into the wax. 

You can now adjust the wire as low down 
the candle as you wish, and when the candle 
burns to the point at which it meets the end 
of the walnut-shell, the shell will be released 
and fall over on to the flame and thus ex- 
tinguish the candle. W.D. 


dark room—e.g. some figure cut out of white paper or 
painted on the side. 

A jug measuring from half a pint to a quart is very 
useful, not only to ferroty pe-plate workers, but to all 
photographers. You will also want an instrument 
much used in bygone days, but little seen now— 
namely, an argentometer. This is (as your Latin 
dictionary will enable you easily to perceive) an 
instrument for measuring the exact amount of nitrate 
of silver there is in a solution, and thus evabling you 
to get the right strength. It simply consists of a bulb 
graduated to show the specific gravity of the solution ; 
and, with its tube in which it works, it costs half-a- 
crown. 

If you go in for the producing on a large scale by 
taking several on one plate, you will want an instru- 
ment of the scissors class which you can use for cutting 
them up. As it has to be of great strength it is best to 
use a special one, which can be got from a dealer. 

Besides these, you will want the little brass frames 
that are placed round the finished picture, and go by 
the name of “preservers.” These are sold at a very 
cheap rate by dealers in ferrotype materials, from 
whom you can also get various more or less elaborate 
mounts, frames, cases, etc. I think it only right 
to say that everything you want can be got from 
Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W., because he makes a speciality of this class 
of work, and it is largely owing to his enthusiasm in 
pushing it forward that we hear so much of the ferro- 
type process just now, after a period of comparative 
oblivion. 

As L am writing for those who presumably have the 
usual requirements for photographic work, 1 shall not 
touch upon the apparatus which is wanted for that as 
well as ferrotype work, taking it for granted that if 
the utensils I have mentioned are procured, the rest, of 
more usual kind, will be forthcoming when required, 
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GREAT change has 
taken place since 
the introduction 
of steam and 

steel rollers in the grinding of corn and the 

preparation of flour. 

The picturesque old-fashioned mill, with 
its moss-grown roof and slowly revolving 
wheel, turning with a steady motion to the 
musical splash of the water as it falls into 
the “race” below, has become a thing of the 
past, or nearly so, and it is only in some of 
the most out-of-the-way spots that you will 
now get a chance to listen to the busy hum 
of the huge wooden gear-wheels as they 
whir round to the merry music of the 
revolving stones, or watch the pigeons as 
they settle on the open casement from which 
the miller is calling to the waggoner with his 
slowly moving team bringing grist to his 
mill. 

There is no hurry, and life seems to glide 
along very smoothly in those spots, now so 
few and far between. However, we can 
keep the old places still in remembrance by 
means of pictures and models, and one 
built to actually work by water-power forms 
a most interesting addition to an aquarium, 
or if placed in a fern case, such as is some- 
times used to fill up a window-sash, it will 
prove a constant source of amusement to, 
every youngster who sees it working, and 
many an “old boy" will call back to re- 
membrance those early days when people 
took life easily, and seemed to get along very 
well without the rush and bustle of these 
com petitive times. 

Any boy who will give the necessary 
attention to detail and with the exercise of a 
little patience, may turn out a model that 
would prove attractive to everyone, for I 
think we all appreciate the picturesque, 
although at the present day that is not 
studied much in our buildings, the greatest 
height on a given space of ground at the 
lowest possible expense being the first and 
only consideration. 


By H. F. HoBpEN, 
Author of * The Boy's Own Model Launch," etc. etc. 


PART I. 


The material for a model, however, 
will not run into much, and a very 
satisfactory one can be made from odd 
pieces of wood, scraps of zinc, stones, 
moss, and a few nails or screws, some glue, 
sand, and a little oil paint. 

Glue is naturally a very important article 
in the construction of this kind of model, 
and as there is always a certain amount of 
dampness from the splash off the water 
wheel, it is better to use a waterproof glue, 
which can be made up in this manner. 
Procure some of the best Scotch glue and 
lay it in water overnight and allow it to 
soak until it is like a jelly, then place it in 
the glue-pot on the fire, and when it has 
quite melted add gradually some hot linseed 
oil, stirring it well up with a stick mean- 
while until it is sufficiently thin to work 
nicely with a brush. 

When using it, take care that it is quite 


hot, and you will find it makes a strong. 


joint, and no amount of moisture will affect 
it when once dry. 

This receipt was given to me some years 
ago by an old ship’s carpenter, who used it 
in mending oar-blades, etc., and although 
so simple is well worth remembering. The 
construction of the model I am about to 
describe will not be found very difficult. 
Some of you may possibly have in mind 
some particular old mill you would prefer 
to model; you will, however, find that the 
instructions for making the various portions 
of this one will apply to any, although the 
outside form and gencral arrangement may 
be slightly different. 

A view of the mill, on the wheel side, is 


shown at the commencement of this paper, 


and the first thing to make is a foundation 
board to build it on. 

A suitable size for this would be about 
two feet square, but each one must settle the 
exact dimensions most convenient to him- 
self, according to the position he intends 
placing it in. 
adjunct to an aquarium; and if placed over 


It would form a very pretty: 
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it, the water which supplies the wheel can 
be run down from the waste stream into the 
tank below, and if a siphon is fitted as an 
overflow you can keep a constant stream of 
fresh water running. 

If you prefer to mount it on a stand or in 
a window frame, a couple of tanks can be 
arranged and a small pump fitted so that the 
same body of water may be used repeatedly. 
This arrangement I will explain later on. 

The foundation board should be at least 


half an inch thick, and the wood from 
old sugar-boxes or packing-cases will do 
very well, and, as it is intended to be covered 
entirely, it will not be necessary to plane it, 
but 1t should havea eoatof oil paint both sides 
(any old dirty paint left in the bottom of 
tins will do), and it should be braced together 
by wide cross-pieces nailed on the under- 
side, as at A B c (fig. 1). This will tend 
to keep it.rigid and prevent it buckling irom 
damp,- When the paint is dry, draw out the 
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rround plan as in fig. 2, in which a is the 
base for mill; n the miller's dwelling-house ; 
c the granary, cart-shed, and stable; p the 
pond or cistern supplying water to the 
flushes E, by which the water can be regu- 
lated as required to the wheel r; o is the 
race or waste water running through an 
orchard HH, with an entrance gate to the 
mill x. 


Fic. 2. 


The foundation board may be raised on a 
couple of triangular-shaped pieces of wood 
A, fig. 3, nailed on underneath at either side ; 
and remember to cut the base of the 
buildings to the same angle, so that they 
stand truly vertical, as at cp, and not at 
right angles to the board, as in dotted line B. 

We will construct the mill first. a, fig. 4, 
gives a side or front view, showing where to 
place door, windows, etc.; and B, fig. 4 4, is 


Fic. 3. 


the top end view of same, with wheel at side, 
as looking at it from the direction of flushes. 
The part below the line x x in this view has 
the ground dug out away from it, forming a 
sort of area to admit light through window 
shown. The back and opposite end is 
shown in figs. 5 and 54, at c and rn. The 
back, c, should have a trough of zine 
soldered up to carry the waste water away 
forming the race 6, fig. 2. 

The supply pipes, one of which is shown at 
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HE stars and stripes of the United States 
have proved almost as remunerative to 

the romancer as the French tricolour. The 
flag is simply that of the old East India Com- 
pany with the stars instead of the union in 
the upper canton. These stars are the only 
original thing in the flag; the stripes nre 
just the same in number, width, colour, and 
arrangement as the old flag of the Indiamen, 
and the canton in which the stars are placed 
is exactly of the same proportions. Thig 
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E£, is placed on a level with top of wheel, 
which is known as an ** overshot ” one. 


The orchard should be built up neatly 


Fic. 4. 


from straw-board, gravel, grass, etc., until 
just above the top edge of waste water 
stream, so as to cover up the edges of the 
zinc trough, and then raise it gradually up 


above the level of supply tank p, fig. 2, 
which should be rather above r, fig. 5. 

The ground in front of the mill, with the 
path leading towards the dwelling-house, 


( To be continued.) 
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FLAGS 


(See Coloured Plate.) 


PANT V. 


flag appears as that of New England in a 
coloured plate of 1712, long previous to the 
War of Independence, now in the Library 
of the British Museum, and in 1775 and 1776 
it was one of the official flags of the colonies. 
In the latter year the tree of liberty took the 
place of the union in the upper canton, and 
next year, on August 14, appeared the order 
that required the liberty tree to be replaced 
by the stars. The pattern flag is raid to have 
been made by Mrs. Ross, of Arch Btreet, 


should also be built up to the level of the 
dotted line xx, fig. 4, from which height it 
should be gradually allowed w slope down 


te 
Fia. 3. 


towards the orchard, and also towards the 
granary, so that the portion of mill below x x 


Fig. 54. 


will be below the ground ; but on the other 
three sides the whole of the mill can be seen 
as in fig. 5. 


AND FUNNELS. 


Philadelphia, who improved on the drawing 
made by Washington when he called on her. 
Some people have derived the design from 
Washington’s family arms. Unfortunately, 
however, the Washington stars were three in 
number, red in colour, and borne on a white 
field. At first the flag had six red stripes 
and seven white ones, but next year this was 
altered, and the thirteen stripes appeared as 
now, red and white alternately, one for each 


colony ; and thirteen stars, one for each 


colony. The order, however, omitted to state 
what shape the stars should be, and flags 
appeared some with eight-pointed stars, 
some with six- pointed ones, some with five- 
pointed ones, a want of uniformity that was 
put right by an order fixing the number of 
points at five. In 1792, when Vermont and 
Kentucky were admitted to the Union, two 
more stripea and two more stars were added, 
and this addition of a stripe and a star for 
each new state was made for every new 
state, so that in 1808 there were twenty 
stripes and twenty stars, and the flag had 
begun to look so much like a piece of 
coloured shirting that it was resolved to 
revert to the original number of stripes and 
add to the stars only. This has resulted in the 
present crowded state of the canton, in which 
some modification will probably be made 
before long, though it will not be a popular 
move to stop the spangling of the banner. 


Of the flags and funnels of our steamship 
lines, on the left of the plate, it will suftice 
to say that they are a representative collec- 
tion containing those of all the companies 
included in the article on “ Our Ocean Mail ” 
in Whitaker’s Almanack, and several more; 
and in that article, which is kept up to date 
every year, will be found the particulars of 
the vessels belonging to these lines and the 
addresses of their managing owners. 


Of the fishing steamers it may be well to 
remark that sailing smacks are being 
crowded out, the fishing now being done 
from steam ketches costing much more 
money and requiring more capital to work 
them. The trade is thus falling out of the 
hands of individuals into those of companies, 
who find it pays them to do business on a 
large scale and have several vessels all alike 
instead of one; and some of these companies 
have quite a fleet of such boats. Particularly 
on the East Coast the fishing steamer is 
becoming a common object of the sea, and 
its distinguishing marks awaken almost as 
much interest as those of an ocean liner. 

The ports to which these fishing fleets 
belong are shown by the letters on the bows 
of the vessel, as in the case of many of the sail- 
ing smacks they are also shown on the sails. 
A few words on identifying these ports may 
not be out of place. Asa rule the first and 
last letters of the name are taken as distinc- 
tive marks—thus GY for Grimsby; but 
there are many exceptions to this, owing to 
two different ports having the same letters 
to begin and end their names with, or to 
some other probable source of confusion. 

Some of the ports have but one letter. 
À, for instance, stands for Aberdeen ; B, for 
Belfast ; C, for Cork ; D, for Dublin ; E, for 
Exeter ; G, for Galway ; H, for Hull ; J, for 
Jersey; L, for Limerick; M, for Milford; 
N, for Newry; P, for Portsmouth; R, for 
Ramsgate; S, for Skibbereen; T, for 
Tralee; W, for Waterford; and Y, for 
Youghal. These are the only British ports 
having single letters ; we need not complicate 
matters by giving foreign ones, though it 
may be worth mentioning that F is appro- 
priated to Fécamp and Fano; I, to Isigny ; 
K, to Copenhagen; O, to Ostend and to 
Odense in Denmark; and V, to Varde in 
Denmark and Veen in Holland. 

Of the ports not using the initials and 
finals it may be worth while to mention a 
few. AB, for instance, distinguishes Aberyst- 
with—AH having been previously assigned 
to Arbroath—AD Ardrossan, BO Borrow- 
stoness. BS distinguishes Beaumaris, CA 
Cardigan—CN being claimed by Campbel- 
town—CH Chester, CK Colchester; this is a 
curiosity, there being no K in the name, 


and no port distinguished by CK. CT - 


stands for Castletown, these being the initials 
if the word were split into two in the old 
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style; FR Fraserburgh, owing to FH being 
monopolised by Falmouth ; GU Guernsey, 
GY being Grimsby; LA Llanelly, owing to 
LY being Londonderry; LI Littlehampton, 
and LO London, owing to LN having been 
assigned to Lynn; OB Oban, PZ Penzance, 
PE being claimed by Poole; RO Rothesay, 
RY distinguishing Ramsey in the Isle of 
Man ; RX Rye in Sussex, though curiously 
enough thereis no RE; SC Scilly, owing to SY 
havinggoneto Stornoway inthenorth ; and WI 
Wisbech, owing to WH going to Weymouth. 

In a few cases three letters are used —thus, 
BRD for Broadford, owing to BD being 
claimed by Bideford and BF by Banff; 
DOS Douglas, Isle of Man, owing to DS 
representing Dumfries; INS Inverness ; 
PEH Perth, as distinguishing it from Ply- 
mouth PH; PGW Port Glasgow, as dis- 
tinguishing it from Padstow’s PW; SMH 
St. Margaret’s Hope in the Shetlands; and 
SSS South Shields, while North Shields 
has SN for some reason, may be for Shields 
North, and Stockton has to put up with ST. 

Many of the foreigners have three letters, 
but in no case are they the same as ours. 
In single letters and double letters there 
are several duplicates, which we may as well 
give so as to leave the subject clear. A, then, 
may stand for Aalborg and Antwerp as well 
as Aberdeen, AB for Bensersiel as well as 
Aberystwith, AG for Greetsiel as well as 
Ardrishaig, AR for Raudermoor as well as 
Ayr, BK for Basch-Capelle as well as Berwick- 
on-Tweed, BL for Blankenham as well as 
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Bristol, BR for Breskens as well as Bridg- 
water, C for Caen as well as Cork, CH for 
Cherbourg as well as Chester, CO for Cour. 
seules as well as Carnarvon, DS for Doorn- 
spijk as well as Dumfries, FR for Franeker 
as well as Fraserburgh, H for Havre, Heyst 
and Helsingfor as well as Hull, HH for 
Hamburg as well as Harwich, KL for Klun- 
dert as well as Kirkwall,L for Lannion and 
Lemvig as well as Limerick, LE for 
Lemsterland as well as Lyme, LH for 
La Hogue as well as Leith, LK for Lubeck as 
wellas Lerwick, LN for Lokken as well as 
Lynn, ME for Medemblik as well as 
Montrose, MT for Middelfart as well as 
Maryport, N for Nieuwport and Nakskov as 
well as Newry, OB for Brake as well as Oban, 
P for Paimpol and La Panne as well as 
Portsmouth, R for Rouen and Ribe as well as 
Ramsgate, RO for Rotterdam as well as 
Rothesay, S for Skagen as well as Skibbereen, 
SA for Amrum as well as Swansea, SD for 
Altona as well as Sunderland, SH for 
Schellinkhout and Husum as well as Scar- 
borough, SM for Muhlenberg as well as 
Shoreham, SR for Kirkeby as well as 
Stranraer, ST fcr Stavoren as well as 
Stockton, SY for Teufelsbriick as well as 
Stornoway, T for Treport and Thistead as 
well as Tralee, TH for Tholen as well as 
Teignmouth, TN for Thorshavn as well as 
Troon, and WK for Warkum as well as Wick. 
But then you can always tell a foreigner by 
the cut of his jib without waiting for him to 
hoist his ensign. 


[THE END.] 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


THE COLONIAL MOUNTED POLICE FORCES. 
By W. A. G. BRUNTON. 


N” having tbe necessary private means to erter. or 

failing to pass for, the British Army, as well as 
from pure love of adventure, mauy youths enter the 
Colonial Forces. In this article I shalt endeavour to 
state briefly the qualifications for and pay after. enlist- 
ment ín tle following: The North-West Mounted 
Police, the Cape Mounted Riflemen, the Cape Police 
Force, the Natal Police, the British South Africa 
Police, the Indian Police Force, and the Australasian 
Forces. 

The Canadian and the African Forces have, so far 
been the favourites with the adventurously inclined. 
Among the troopers in these are all sorts and con- 
ditions of men—the raw Colonial recruit, the man 


who has once held a commiseion in the regular army 
the youth fresh from home, the rover of KRipling's 
* Lost Legion,” and the Uruken-down gentleman who 
enters the regiment as a retuge from destitution, The 
life isa hard, and often a rough one, but the chief draw- 
back is that promotion, after attaining the rank of 
sergeant, is very slow, Consequently some youths, 
after serving a couple of years or so, leave and take up 
other employment. Yet one advantage of joining the 
Colonial Police is that you see most aspects of the 
country in which you serve, and learn Colonial life. 
In the event of leaving the force, the knowledge thus 
acquired will. be of great service iu determining at 
what to ultimately settle, 
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In all the above mentioned Forces the following 
qualifications are. indispensable: (1) soundness of 
constitution ; (2) more than average height ; (3) fair 
education ; (4) good horsemanship; and (5) good 
character. In selecting recruits, preference is always 
given to those who have been accustomed to athletics 
and an outdoor life, and who can shoot and ride. 
After a prescribed term of service pensions are 
allowel. 

Regina is the headquarters of the North-West 
Mounted Police. Application for admission can only 
be made there or at Winnipeg or Ottawa. To join the 
* Riders of the Plains," you must not be under eighteen 
years of age, nor under 5 ft. 8 in. in height. The chest 
measurement is 35 in. and weight must not exceed 
12 »t.7 1b. Being able to read and write either French 
or English is essential. You must engage yourself for 
a term not exceeding five years. Rations, clothing, 
and quarters are supplied, and the pay of a trooper is 
about half-a-crown a day ; if on statf duty extra pay is 
given. There is fair promotion. The highest salary 
is that of the Commissioner, who receives £50U a year. 
The brilliant uniform. which many must have noticed 
on the occasion of the Jubilee Procession last vear, is like 
that of the Dragoon Guards, with white canvas helmet, 
Winchester rifle, cartridge belt and revolver. Candi- 
dates for admission to this Force are numerous, so that 
generally there are many more applicants than 
vacancies. More than half the troopers are sons of 
gentle people. 

Application for admission to the Cape Monnted 
Riflemen can be made in Lonfon. Applicants must 
not be under eighteen nor over twenty-five vears of 
age, and from 5 ft. 7 in. to 6 ft. in height. The chest 
measurement, which is important, is as follows: at 
eighteen, 334 in., at nineteen to twenty-one, 34 in., 
and twenty-two to twenty-five, 35 in. A > medical 
examination has to be passed both here and in Africa. 
The recruit pays his own passage to Cape Town (where 
he is sworn in), from there proceeding to liead quarters, 
Umtasa. Period of enrolment is five years. After this 
term is up, privates can re-engage for three nore years 
at an increase of a shilling a day. Pay commences at 
five shillings a day; after twelve months’ servi it 
is six shillings. The Lieutenant-Colonel receives £650 
per annum, with a travelling allowauce of £300, and 
£50 per annum command allowance. Unitorm, arms, 
accoutrements, saddlery, etc. are provided by the 
Government. A horse is not provided, but a bounty 
of £10 is given towards its purchase. The trooper 
pays for rationsand forage. After three years’ service, 
discharge by purchase may be obtained. Non-com- 
tuissioned officers and No. 1. class privates, if they be 
examined for a vacant commission, must show them- 
selves well up in certain military tactics, be able to 
speak and understand Dutch and Kaffir, know about 
horses aud stable management, be versed in the 
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powers and duties of police constables and the rural 
police, be conversant with the rules and regulations 
for Cape Mounted Riflemen, standing orders of the 
regiment, and the Colonial Forces Act, and have a fair 
knowledge of certain enumerated Colonial Laws and 
Acts. A very large percentage of the "Rifles" is 
gentleman-born. 

To enter tlie Cape Police, whicli is mainly a mounted 
Force, applicants must apply in writing to the Com- 
missioner in Cape Colony of one of the five specitied 
districts. The term of service 18 two years. Appli- 
cants from the United Kingdom must declare the 
statements in their applications before a Justice of 
the Peace. A medical certificate must also be sent. 
Candidates must not be under 5 ft. 7 iu. in height. 
Preference is always given to Colonists who can speak 
Dutch and Kaftir. The pay is from five shillings and 
sixpence to six shillings and sixrence a day, out 
of which & horse, rations, and forage have to be 
provided. Everything else is suppliel by the Govern- 
ment. 

The age for admission to the Natal Mountel Police 
is from seventeen to twenty-five, or thirty if specially 
qualitiel The height should be between 5 ft. 6 in. and 
6 ft, the weight not exceeding 11. st. 6 1b. Each 
recruit is enlisted for a service of three years. Horse, 
accoutrements, and uniform are supplied by the 
Government, to be repaid by monthly stoppages of £2. 
A trooper pays for his mess, also for forage. Pay com- 
mences at six shillings a day. Inspectors receive £360 
to £45U a year. Extra pay is given to those who pass 
an examination in Dutch or Zulu. Hindustani and 
Tamil are useful in dealing with the coolie population ; 
telezraphy and shorthand are also recommendations, 
Promotion is given according to merit and competency 
as well as by seniority. Just now the local supply of 
recrnits is sufficient. 

At present there is no recruiting in this country for 
the British South Africa Police, in which is included 
the Bechuanaland Force. The recruiting offices are at 
Buluwayo and Salisbury. The period of engagement 
for troopers is two years. Applicants born in United 
Kingdom must not be under twenty years of age, and 
those born in South Africa not under eighteen. When 
application is made, certificates of good character 
must be shown. If approved of, applicants are sub- 
jected to a medical examination and tested in riding 
and shooting before being enrolled. A trooper receives 
five shillings a day. Rations, clothing, horses, ete., 
are supplied free. When food is not provided an 
allowance of half-a-crown per diem is given in lieu. 
Recruits going from this country must. pay their own 
passage to Cape Town, but £15 is allowed towards the 
expenses of tlie journey from t:ere to Rhodesia. The 
regiment is commanded by an icer appointed by the 
Imperial Government. Commissions in the B.S.A.P. 
are granted by the Secretary of State on the recom- 


mendation of the Commandant-General and tbe High 
Commissioner. 

Admission to the Indian Police Force is by competi- 
tive examination held in London under the Civil Service 
Commissioners. The written part may be undergone 
at the provincial centres, but the oral and practical 
parts in London only. Candidates must be above 
nineteen and under twenty-one years at date of 
examination. The medical examination, which pre 
cales the literary, is a very strict one. The obligatory 
subjects in the literary examination embrace mathe. 
matics, Euglish composition, German or Frenci In 
addition, there are several optional subjects of which 
two must be taken. It i; necessary to be able not 
only to ride well, but to endure long journeys on 
horseback. The successfal candidates go to India (free 
passage being provided) as probationers. On arrival 
they receive during the period of probation an initial 
salary of 250 rupees per nensem. Within two years the 
qualifying examination must be passed, also the riding 
test if necessary. Failing to pass in these. or being 
found unfit for police duties, the prubationer will be 
liable to be removed from the service, receiving a free 
passage to England if he leaves within three months 
from the date of his dismissal. If successful, the 
probationer is appointed as an assistant superintendent 
of police at a salary of 300 rupees per mensem. Au 
inspector-general of police may get as much as 2,500 
mpa a month. 

n the Australasian Forces application must be made 
to the head of tbe police department of the Colony 
whose service the applicant desires to enter. In all 
these Colonies, candidates, who must be over twenty 
years of age, require to pass a medical examination 
and be able to ride well. They must also show pro- 
ficiency in reading and writing, and be of good 
charactor. The pay of a truoper ranges from six to 
ten shillings a day, inspectors from £250 to £400 a 
year. Uniform is generally provided, also quarters or 
an allowance instead. In South Australia an appoint. 
ment as a trooper is eagerly sought after, entrance 
into that Force being, therefore, difficult to obtain. 
Queensland is well supplied by her own children. In 
Western Australia there is always a large number of 
local candidates. New South Wales enrols all for 
general police duty, those best adapted being selected 
for mounted duty and must not be more than 11 st. in 
weight. Victoria restricts the weight to 11 st. 7 Ib. 

In some of our other Dependencies, such as British 
Honduras, there are mounted police forces in which, 
occasionally, there is a vacancy for an officer of the 
regular army or militia. Junior appointments in these 
are filled up from the United Kingdom by the 
Secretury of State. If a youth wants full information 
in regard to any one of these Colonial regiments-—on 
which I have merely touched—he should write to he 
Agent-General for that Colony in London. 
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W. Beawicx.—l. You must not make fireworks unless 
you have a licence. 2. There is a ground wire from 
each instrument, and there is the wire connecting 
the instruments. 3. The connecting wire must be 
insulated. 4. If your wire is not long enough you 
can join up two or three lengths: but the junction 
must bring the metal in close contact. 5. Any 
elementary book on electricity, or you can buy the cells 
wherever electrical apparatus ison sale. 6, The con- 
tent«of our Indoor Games ” is frequently advertised 
on the covers of both weekly and monthly issues. 
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A. RoBERTSON.— Try Mr. Cross, Menagerie, Liverpool. 
He would perhaps have the serpents in stock. 


A. V.--Apply to the Clerk, London County Council, 
County Hall, Spriug Gardens. 


R. H. Watsos. —We are informed by Captain Wilson- 
Barker. of the Worcester, that there is a medical 
examination for the Royal Naval Reserve, as also one 


for vision. These should be mentioned in the 
appendix to the Navy List, where the other 
particules are given. 
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Price 6d. 


R. C.—1. Particulars are obtainable from the Secretary, 
Civil Service Commission, Westminster. 2. Your 
handwriting would atop vou from passing avy Civil 
Service exumination, Better wait a year or two 
until it improves. 

G. R. MINIFIF.—1. 
and not a cause of danger. 
extreme. You try it. 


The wires are a means of safcty 
2. Painful in the 


.*BO.P." ApMIRKR.—Stanley found Livingstone at 


Ujij8omLake Tanganyika. It was in 1871. 
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BURTON & SON ; 


OR, 


FOUND ON THE 
SHORE. 


By G. A. Henry, 


Author of “Among Malay 
Pirates," * The Fetish Hole," 
* Life of a Special Corre- 


spondent,” etc, 


(With Hlustrations by 


G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
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him down to the docks.” 


[ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 


CHAPTER I. 


() March 1, 1851, two men were standing 
by the side of a barque that presented the 
scene of bustle and confusion that distinguishes 
a craft unloading and within a day or two of 
putting to sea. 
"She is s good looking craft,” one said: 


gs 


“though not a sailor, I have wandered 
about long enough to form an opinion 
of a ship when Iseeone. She is certainly 
handsome, and I should say that she was 
fast.” 

“Yes, the Dolphin is a stout ship,” the 
other responded. * I have had her twelve 
years now, and sho has always done well 
by me, and has earned me a good many 
thousand pounds since tho day I bought 
her. I don't know that any one out of 
the twelve vessels I own has done better 
service, or has met with fewer misad- 
ventures. I chose her for that reason, as 
Robert’s first command. As you know, I 
have no idea of his sticking to the sea, 
fond of it though he may be. But I 
thought that it were as well for him to 
learn the business, and to work his war up 
till he could take the command of one of 
iny vessels and sail her for a few years. 
In the first place, he was rather disposed 
to be dreamy as a boy, and I was sure 
that eight or ten years at sea would 
brighten him up and make a man of 
him. 

“In the next place, it is always better 
that &n owner snould have a thorough 
practical knowledge of ships and their 
rcyuirements. For one thing, he is able 
to see for himself that they are in all 
respects well found when they start. 
'Then he can check the bills captains run 
up for repairs and atores during their 
voyages, and can see that he is not im- 
posed upon. Mv facuer sent me to sea as 
a boy, and I believe that no small portion 
of the success that I have achieved is 
due to the knowledge that I then 
gained." 

* An excellent idea,” the other replied. 
«I wish that instead of kicking over the 
traces, and going oui to seex my fortune 
on my own account, I had been sent to 
sea too, instead of being put in Parker's 
ollice. Iknow his idea was that when the 
time came I should look after the details 
of the business ni ine counting-house, and 
that you should take tlie practical side of 
the shipping.” 

* It would have been better so, William, 
but you see that you were mistaken in 
supposing that he intended you to remain 
long with the Parkers. Of course, I was 
away at sea when you ran away, and 
when I returned he told me that he had 
intended you should go out as super-cargo 
for, at any rate, a few voyages; so that, 
while I learned all about the rig2ing an1 
fitting of a ship, you would have practical 
experience in the trading part of the 
business. Unfortunately, you see, he was 
one of tho old tvpe, and didn't consider 
it necessary to inform us of his intentions ; 
but when the time came, simply laid his 
orders upon us, which, in my opinion, was 
a great mistake, and fathers in our day 
are for the most part wiser. At any rate, 
I have gone the other way to work. I 
explained to Robert my motive for wish- 
ing him to take to the sea for a time, and 
though at first he had not, like many 
boys, any very strong wish to go to sea, 
ho at once acknowledged that he could 
see that it would be an advantage that he 
should do so, and after a voyage or two 
took to it heart and soul." 

The speaker was Mr. John Burton, who 
had been until two years before the sole 
owner of his business, although it had 
been settled that Robert should shortly 
become a member of the firm. At that 
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tune, however, when his brother William, 
whom he had not seen or heard of since 
the latter had, at the age of sixteen, run 
away from home some thirty years before, 
returned to England, he at once took him 
to his home. Although two years his 
junior, William looked the elder of the 
wo. John, after spending a few years at 
sea, had settled down as junior partner in 
the firm of Burton & Son, of which he 
became the sole representative at his 
father’s death, some fifteen years later. 

The business had flourished under his 
charge ; his ships were always well found 
and well manned. He maintained that 
it was cheaper to lay out a sum sutlicient 
to make them seaworthy in all respects 
than to insure them. 

“Aman with but two or three ships 
must," he argued, “be insured. He 
cannot risk the accidents of the sea; but 
with a fleet of twelve vessels it pays him 
to insure himself. Certainly it has been 
so in my ense. Ihave never lost a ship 
since I gave up insuring them at my 
father's death ; lus more particular than 
most men in seeing that their equipment 
is as perfect as can be; and it has paid me 
well, and given me the satisfaction of 
knowing that, except when, from time to 
time, men have been washed overboard in 
a storm, or killed froin falling from aloft, 
I can say that no single life has ever been 
lost among the men who have served in 
my ships, from causes within my control. 
I have kept an exact account of the 
saving I have made by not insuring, and 
it has been sutiicient to enable me to sell 
& ship whenever she became in the 


slightest degree unsea worthy, for whatever , 


price she would fetch, and to replace 
it by a thoroughly good and sound one.” 

John Burton was a widower, and he in- 
vited his brother to make his home with 
him. The latter had many tales to tell of 
the life he had led since he left London 
as a boy, and, according to his own 
account, misfortune had often dogged his 
path. There were, however, niany more 
stories of his career that he took good 
care not to relate. He had indeed led & 
wild and reckless life. He had been for 
years & beech comber in the South Sea 
Islands, and a gold digger in California. 
He had been a smuggler, and had been 
engaged in operations that the law would 
not have distinguished from piracy. He 
had made money in heaps, and had thrown 
or gambled it away as quickly as he made 
it. When he sailed for England it was 
with no fixed intention of staying there. 
He had a few hundred pounds to spend, 
and he thought that he would look round 
and see whether his brother was alive, 
and how he was prospering. 

He was still à bachelor; possibly there 
was something to be done; at any rate, it 
was worth going for, and of late he began 
to feel that he was not the man that he 


had been, and that he was tired of 
the lifs that he had so long been 


leading. 

On arriving in England he had, before 
calling upon his brother, made some 
inquiries at the docks and warchouses, 
and found that his brother was a widower 
with one son, that he owned twelve 
ship:, and was in all ways a successful 
man. He learned a good deal about his 
private character, and posted himself 
where he could get a good view of him as 
he canie out from his office. Once or 


twice he followed him down to the docks, 
watched him talking with his captains, 
und arrived at the conclusion that it was 
well worth staying for a time in England. 
Next he went to a tailor's and ordered a 
suit of quiet clothes, had his hair carefully 
cut, his moustache and beard shaved, and 
his whiskers trimmed, in accordance with 
the style prevalent among business men 
in the City. Then he wrote a carefully 
worded letter from that quiet hotel, the 
Humnium's in Covent Garden, where he 
Was stuying: 

My dear Brother John,—As you have 
not seen nor heard of me for some thirty 
years you have doubtless almost forgotten 
my existence. Had I been getting on 
very badly, I should probably have 
returned like a bad penny. Had I done 
well, I should certainly have written to 
our father, if only to show that, although 
I could not stand the life in the counting- 
house, I had at least some business 
capacity in me. I have, however, haa 
my ups and downs, making money some- 
times, but not enough to enable me to 
write home and say that I was doing 
well; more often losing it, but not 
driven to such sore straits as would have 
compelled me to own that I had done 
wrong in striking out a course for 
myself. However, I have returned, and 
may stayin England a few weeks or «a 
few months. I am not intending to 
thrust myself upon you, I have no right 
do so. I went out from the family of 
my own accord, and thereby forseited 
any right to family affection. I do not 
mind now admitting that I did wrong, 
though I am sure that I should do the 
same again were I similarly placed, 
However, I have been heavily punished 
for what was no doubt an act of foll y. 
I should, however, be very glad to sec you 
af you would be glad to sec me. Shouts 
you not care about having ane, whom 
men doubtless consider as a neer-do- 
weel, call upon you, I shall have tio 
right to complain. I shall send this 
down by hand; if you are mot in, the 
bearer will leave it for you. [f you are 
an, and he brings me back sour message 
that there 48 no answer, I shall under- 
stand that you do mot wish to renew the 
tics that I severed long ago. 

Your Brother Williain. 


An hour later, & cab drove up to the 
door, and & gentleman got out hastily and 
inquired of the waiter for Mr. Wilham 
Burton, and was shown up to & private 
room that William had engaged for tha 
morning. The waiter opened the door, 
and announced Mr. John Burton. 
William gave an exclamation of pleasure 
as he rose from his chur. For half a 
minute the two men stood looking at each 
other without speaking. 

“This is kind of vou, indeed, John,” 
Wilham said. “I think I should have 
known you. You were eighteen, you see, 
and of course in my eyes you were 
almost a man. I recognise you rather by 
your eves than anything else. I am sure 
that you cannot recognise me. I was 
your junior, and besides, while your life 
has run easily and smoothly, mine has 
been for the most part a hard one, and 
knocking about for thirtv years in the 
neighbourhood of the tropics takes a lot 
out of a man; I feel, and I am sure that I 
look, your senior.” 


“T certainly should not have known 
you, brother," John said. “ You have 
grown out of all recognition, and indeed, 
being a man of business, and before I can 
quite accept you as my brother, I must 
ask you & few questions so as to assure 
myself of your identity. Let me think. 
In the first place, where did you go to 
school ? "' 

"'To old Trotter's at Clapham," the 
other said readily. “You were in the 
second class when I went there, and the 
very day after I went you licked Jonson 
for bullying me.” 

“ Quite right," the other replied, more 
warnly than he had before spoken. 
“Can you tell me any special incident 
at school that I shall be likely to re- 
member ? ” 

“Yes, I don't suppose that vou have 
forgotten how I went on to the ice of one 
of the ponds on the common, before it 
was safe, and went through, and how you 
lay down and crawled out till you were 
near enough to me to throw me your 
jacket, and you held on by the sleeve and 
I to the jacket, till one of the fellows, 
Sykes it was, I think, ran back to the 
school and brought a rope.” 

“That will do, William—now let us 
shake hands. I am heartily glad to see 
you home. I have often wondered what 
had become of you, and wished that you 
were back again. I have been married 
since then and lost my wife years ago. 
I have one boy; he went to sea, 
as I did, six years ago, and is now 
first mate on board one of my ships, 
so I have been a lonely man. I won't 
ask you any questions now as to what 
you have been doing. Of course it 
will be along story, and I must hurry back 
to business. Get your things packed up. 
I will call for you at six o'clock and drive 
you down to my place. I live at Old 
Brompton. It is a quiet little place, but 
I took it when first inarried, and did not 
care to move into our father's house in 
Bryanston Square at his death. No, 
nonsense, I will take no refusal. Get 
everything ready by six sharp." 

Then, shaking hands heartily with his 
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brother, John Burton hurried away. 
Wilhain’s two portmanteaus were down 
in the hall, and he was standing at the 
door, punctual to a moment, when his 
brother drove up in & dog-cart, just as 
the clock in the market was striking the 
hour. 

“You are as punctual as our father 
was, John," William said, as the groom 
jumped down and let down the back of 
the dog-cart, as the porter brought out the 
luggage. 

* Yos, he was the same to the end, 
William. He always entered the office at 
the stroke of nine, and woe be to anyone 
who arrived even a minute later. Idon't 
know that I am quite as punctual as he 
was, but I don't think there is much 
difference.” 

So William Burton was installed at 
his brother's. He told him as much as 
seemed good to him of his trading trans- 
actions and adventures, with such varia- 
tions from the absolute truth as he thought 
advisable. At the end of a fortnight he 
proposed going into lodgings. 

* I have brought enough home with me 
to live comfortably for six months at 
home, to pay my passage out, and to make 
& fresh start.” 

“ That is all very well, William, but it 
does not appear to me that the fresh starts 
that you have made, and which seem to 
be numerous, have had much result. 
However, that is your affair ; but it is my 
affair that you shall not leave here and 
go into lodgings. It is a very great 
pleasure to me to have you here. I 
quite look forward to coming home 
and having some one to talk to in the 
evening.” 

“ Well, brother, you see, after such a 
life as I havo led, I cannot help finding it 
dull here during the day ; I could be con- 
tented if I could find something to do. 
I do not mean in the money-making way, 
but to give one employment. I was 
thinking of it yesterday, and it struck me 
that if you could make me useful, I 
should be as happy as a prince. I am, as 
you know, thoroughly at home with ships 
and everything connected with them. 
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You are constantly having to run down 
to the docks. Now, couldn’t you let me 
take some of that off your hands? I could 
bring you up news as to anything wanted, 
let you know exactly how things are 
going on, take your orders down to the 
captains, and things of that sort. It 
would be a real pleasure to me, and I 
should not find time hang long on 
my hands, and be seized with a fit 
of restlessness and go suddenly off 
again." 

“ You really mean that, William ? ” 

* T do, John.” 

“Then so let it be. It will certainly 
save me a great deal of trouble, and I 
may say annovance, for sometimes one 
loses business from being out when some 
one comes in in a hurry to ask for a 
quotation for freight, or whether I can 
take a passenger or two. Then one has 
one’s skipper often running up to ask 
about some trifle, and something goes 
wrong in his absence. I think it would 
be an excellent arrangement for us both. 
I am sure that you must find it de- 
sperately dull, for one cannot be walking 
about the streets all day." 

And so it was settled to the satisfaction 
of both. William made himself most 
useful. His brother drove him up to the 
ofüce every morning. Half an hour 
would be spent in opening the letters. 
William would then go otf to the docks, 
returning at lunch-time with precise 
information how everything was going 
on, the progress the riggers were making, 
or the lading or unlading the cargo, and 
any matters upon which the skipper 
required instructions. He then returned 
again, and was certain to present himself 
at the office at the very moment that tho 
dog-cart drew up to take them home. 
He imade himself so serviceable that his 
brother began to wonder how he had 
ever got on without so useful an assistant. 
The relief to him was indeed great. He 
was able to get through his work in 
his office comfortably and easily, and 
only paid an occasional visit to the 
docks. 


(To be continued.) 


HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davin KER, 


Author of * The Louely Islands," “ The Finder of the Whit: Elephant," etc. etc. 


qu hunt was over, and the game run 
down. Whatever accident had 
caused the fatal explosion which had let 
fall upon the destroyers, by a just and 
terrible retribution, the same form of 
death that they had s^ often inflicted 
upon others, there could be no doubt that 
they had all perished, and that tho 
Princo’s work was done; and now—as 
the sailors said gleefully to each other 
while taking in sail—they might put 
about at once, and run straight home to 
Russia. 


Might tkey? At that very moment — 


(Hiustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VII.—A BODILESS VOICE. 


as if in answer to their exulting words— 
the fore-topsail was torn clean out of the 
bolt-ropes with a noise like thunder, and 
tlew far away into the deepening gloom; 
and in another instant there came a sharp 
crash, and a heavy spar, snapped hke a 
stick, cawe thundering down on the deck, 
just missing Prince Molotin himself, who 
was standing right underneath. 

The inen worked with desperate energy, 
but ere they could get the yards stripped 
a second sail was blown away; and had 
the yacht been one whit less perfect a 
sea-boat, down she must have gone there 


and then. No putting-about or running 
home to Russia for them; all that they 
could do was to let their vessel go seud- 
ding under bare poles before the fury of 
the gale, which whirled them away west- 
ward, westward ever, far out into the 
lonely sea. 

But the worst was still tocome. Strong 
as were the Rusalka's timbers, the strain 
put upon them by two such storms in 
succession was more than they could 
bear; and, a few hours later, as Prince 
Molotin stood clinging to a back-stay, 
withthe pelting, spray rattling like hail 
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on his close-buttoned oilskin coat, one of 
his officers came wading across the flooded 
deck, with à very grave face, and told him 
the yacht was leaking ! 

But even this, the deadliest and most 
nerve-shaking of all perils that can try a 
seaman’s courage, could not quell the 
firmness of that indomitable crew. Some 
went manfully to work at the pumps, 
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foes, his own death would follow soon 
after. 

** Well, if it does, I know one man who 
won't be far behind him!" said a sturdy 
old fellow who had been born on the 
Molotin estate. “ I’ve served him, and his 
father before him, all my life; and when 
God shall call Stepan Pavlovitch to come 
home to Him, no doubt He will find 
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a deep, narrow valley at the bottom of 
which they lay hidden — saw  dimly, 
through the blinding spray, a figure 
hopping and posturing across the deck 
as if on & tight-rope; and all at once 
Phil Jackson stood before him with a 
small tray, which he was balancing as a 
juggler balances a plate on his nose. 

* You said you wasn’t a-comin’ down 
to lunch, Cap’n, so I’ve brought you 


some up,” said the boy, as coolly as ever. 

“ Thank you, Phil," said the Prince heartily, 
« Well, how do you like this sort of weather?” 

“ Fust-rate—feels jist as if I was home 
again!" 
gleeful grin. 

And then, as the Prince eyed him with an 
approving smile, he went on: * Beg pardon, 
Cap'n—Mr. Walter told me to ask yer if he may 
come on deck now, jist for a little bit.” 

“Not just yet—I'] tell him as soon as he 
can. 
him to teach you some more Russian." 

And (as the Prince had shrewdly foreseen) 
this new occupation absorbed both boys so com- 
pletely, that neither of them thought of any- 
thing else for two good hours to come. 

All that day, and all the next, they flew before 


said the ex-fisher-lad of Maine, with a 


You go down to him, my boy, and ask 


“A tiny boat, in which sat, all alone, a fair-haired boy.” 


while others bestirred themselves to find 
ana stop the leak. But, while working, 
one or two of the older men began to 
shake their heads ominously, and to let 
fall dark hints of the grim legend so 
impressively told by the grey-headed 
ostler at Archangel — that when the 
Prince had done his work, and destroyed 
the last and worst of his Emperor's 


& place yonder for the old servant 
too." 

It was somewhat past midday (though 
not a glimpse of the sun broke the ghostly 
gloom) when Molotin—swinging like a 
spider by the stay to which he clung, and 
seeing at one moment the forecastle and 
its look-outs high over his head, while in 
an instant more he was looking down into 


the gale, not knowing where they were; 
for not a gleam of sunlight was to be seen 
during the whole time, and to take an 
observation was of course impossible. 

But on the second night the storm 
began to show signs of abating; and bv 
the afternoon of the third day it had 
well-nigh blown itself out. The yacht, 
too, was but little damaged ; and though 


she still leaked, it was not to such an 
extent as to be at all alarming. 

In & word, the Prince and his men 
were just beginning to hope that their 
troubles had come to an end at last, 
when down upon them came once more 
the fatal fog that had beset them off the 
coast of T'inmark, so thickly that Molotin, 
standing on the poop-deck, could see 
nothing of the fore-mast; and he was 
fain to give orders to go at quarter-speed, 
not knowing how near he might be to 
land, or at what moment he might crash 
against some passing vessel. 

Thus they were feelingtheir way onward 
through the ghostly dimness, when, to the 
amazement of all on board, there arose 
from the very depth of it, evidently at no 
great distance from them, a voice as clear 
and joyous as the carol of a skylark, 
singing a fragment of an old Norse song, 
which may be thus translated : 


“King Ægir [the sea] the mighty 
Hath lifted his crest, 
And hungers for seamen 
Who wander distressed. 
“Their bones from the sani 
With lean fingera he rakes ; 
The planks of their vessels 
For playthings he takes. 
“But e will not fear him, 
Tho’ fierce he may rave; 
Strong Odin, our father, 
His children will save !" 


Well might the yacht’s men stand 
amazed as they listened ; for this bodiless 
voice, which rose so suddenly out of the 
lonely sea in the depth of that perilous 
fog, sounded like the voice of a young boy ! 
But the Prince (though almost as much 
staggered as the rest for a moment) at once 
hailed the unseen voyager with the full 
power of his voice ; and instantly an an- 
swering shout came back, in the same 
clear boyish tones that had been heard 
in the song. 

Again Molotin shouted— again he was 
answered—and then there came gliding 
ghost-hke out of the cold white mist 
(quite invisible till it was actually along- 
side) a tiny boat, in which sat, all alone, a 
fair-haired boy of thirteen ! 

The Rusalka’s men threw him a rope, 
and in a trice his boat was made fast 
alongside, and the boy himself was on the 
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yacht's deck—a ruddy, sturdy, active lad, 
who, though his eyes were somewhnt red 
and heavy as if from want of sleep, looked 
as brisk and cheery as if being out in mid- 
sea alone in an open boat, in the heart of 
& fog, were rather a good joke than other- 
wise. 

“ Do you want a pilot ? " were his first 
words, spoken in Danish. 

** Well, I think we do, for we don't know 
& bit where we are," replied Molotin in 
the same tongue; for, like many educated 
Russians, he spoke almost every language 
of Europe. 

“It’s lucky I fell in with you, then," 
said the boy, with a laugh that showed all 
his splendid white teeth. “ I can tell vou 
where you are-—you're off the south-west 
coast of Iceland.” 

"Iceland!" echoed the Prince; “we 
have made more westing than I thought, 
then. And who are you, and where do 
you come from ? ” 

*T am Erie Bjornsson of Iceland, from 
the town of Djupavogd in the Beru-Fjord. 
I was blown away from the land yesterday 
morning, and now that the wind has 
fallen, I am beating back. And where are 
you from 2?" 

* From Russia," said Molotin, not a 
little amused at the boy's perfect coolness. 

* Russia ? ” cried Eric; “all the way 
from there? "Then I suppose you're com- 
ing to see the King?" 

“The King?" 

“ Yes, our King Christian—the King of 
Denmark, you know. Don't you remem- 
ber that, next month, we Icelanders are 
going to celebrate the thousandth anni- 
versary of our first settlement in 874? 
And the King and all his big men—and 
Hans Christian Andersen, too—are com- 
ing over to see us, and a grand festival 
we're going to give them!” 

As he spoke, the Prince suddenly re- 
called what the stirring events of the last 
few days had put quite out of his mind— 
that this year, 1874, was to witness the 
great millennial festival of Iceland's exist- 
ence, and that visitors from all parts of 
Europe were already on their way to 
attend the celebration. 

Why should not he go and see it too, 
and have his yacht repaired at the same 
time, since repaired she must be? It did 
seem a pity to miss the spectacle, now 
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. them out of the very sea. 
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that he was so near it; and guch a sight 
would be a great treat to hia nephew, as 
well as to Phil Jackson, who had done 
him such good service. 

“Can you pilot me into Reykjavik* 
Bay ?"' he asked. 

“That I can, or into any other bay on 
this side of Iceland," said the boy conti- 
dently. 

*Go down below, then, and get some 
hot coffee and food, for you look as if you 
needed it; and we'll call you as soon us 
you're wanted.” 

It may be imagined with what interest 
Phil and the boy-Count had witnessed 
this unlooked-for appearance of a new 
passenger, who had thus started up among 
Though they 
did not understand the talk, they could 
see by Eric’s bright look and bold bearing 
that the perils through which he had just 
heen passing had not damped his courage 
in the least ; and Phil muttered admiringly 
that he looked “like as if his ha’r was set 
on too stiff for the wind to curl it.” 

Aided by the steward, the cabin-boy 
soon set a smoking mug of coffee and a 
good allowance of food before their boy- 
pilot, who did full justice to both. 

The circumstances did not admit of 
much conversation ; for Phil and Vladimir 
knew neither Danish nor Icelandic, and 
their new guest spoke nothing else. But 
the production of the food went a long 
way to cement their acquaintance, and 
the kind looks and friendly gestures of our 
heroes did the rest; so that, though 
neither party could understand & word 
that the other said, the three boys were 
the best of friends in no time. 

The meal over, Eric lay down to rest 
as he had been ordered, and begging the 
Prince (who had come to see how he was 
getting on) to have him awakened in an 
hour's time, was instantly fast asleep. 

He had calculated well, for, by the 
time his hour was spent, the fog had 
broken up, and was rolling away on every 
side ; and, just as the young pilot set foct 
on the deck, one of the look-outs upon the 
forecastle was heard to shout : 

* Land on the starboard bow ! " 

It was their first sight of Iceland. 


9 The capital of Iceland—literally * Smoke Cape." 
(To be continued.) 
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R. GRANT was not much mistaken when 
he predicted a storm after the calm in 
the dormitory. The object of the boys in 
not. discussing their grievances before him, 
as they would have done in any smaller 
matters, was to get the masters comfortably 
settled down in their room as soon as they 
could decently manage it. So, without 
troubling themselves over-much about un- 
dressing, all slipped quietly into bed; and 
the masters, rather sympathising, if anything, 
with the boys, and caring little for any 
prospective rows as long as there was no 
pillow. -fighting, or sleighing, or picnicking in 
the dormitories to worry them, soon became 
blissfully oblivious in their own sanctum of 
all the cares of the outside world. 


THE THREE DAYS’ 
STORY OF ST. 


By Lucran BORREL. 
(With Illustrations by DAVID E. WILSON.) 


WAR: 


CHAPTER VII. 


As soon as the coast was clear, muffled 
voices began to break the silence in the 
different dormitories, and white figures flitted 
here and there, looking almost like ghosts, as 
they crept round the rooms and up the stair- 
cases in the uncertain light. If Herr 
Schneider, the timid little German master, 
whose belief in spirits of all kinds made him 
the laughing-stock of his companions, could 
have witnessed the uncanny proceedings, his 
hair would certainly have stood on end with 
fright. Fortunately, however, there was not 
a master about to disturb them; and before 
long, by previous arrangement, the "B" 
dormitory was crowded with visitors from all 
the others. 

When all were assembled, and the visitors 
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had been provided with comfortable seats on 
the beds of their * B" dormitory comrades, 
Hill, who was the son of a general, and who, 
therefore, might be supposed to have more 
knowledge of the matter in hand than most 
of his companions, was voted into the chair 
as president of an informal council of war. 
“War to the knife, too, it must be," he 
whispered, as he sat himself in a chair, 
otherwise on an iron bedstead, one of the 
castors of which shot across the room under 
his sudden weight. “It’s all right; no one 
can hear,” he explained to the more timid. 
* Now, what proposals have you fellows to 
make about the affair of this afternoon ? 
We can’t put up witin it, that's flat; and 
we certainly are going to stand by Barry. 
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whatever happens. It was all for the sake 
of the eleven that he got into a row; and 
we're not going to let him own up and get 
sacked for nothing. Now, this meeting's 
been called together in the “B” dormitory 
because it's the biggest, and the farthest 
from the masters’ room, and the emptiest 
— that's just so that you other fellows shan't 
feel jealous, you know—and I want you 
chaps to propose some plan of campaign." 

"Supposing we all write to our people 
about it, and get them to take us away from 
St. Seiriol's? That would make old Harden 
rather savage." 


“ It’s more likely to makeour people rather 
savage," replied Hill contemptuously. “I 
know what my people would say if I wrote 
to them like that." 

"Oh, that's no good," put in two or 
three other boys, whose parents also had 
ideas of their own, and were not particularly 
amenable to reason. “ How would it do if 
we took the Doctor prisoner, and tortured 
him until he repents ? ” 


Herr Schneider believed in Spirits. 


This was a brilliant notion, and for a 
moment visions of Dr. Harden struggling 
and squirming under a kind of schoolboy 
Holy Office, roasted in front of the school- 
room fire, half-drowned in the school pond, 
tossed in a blanket, parboiled in a scalding 
bath, and possibly, if he still remained 
obstinate, subjected to some of the more 
refined tortures of the Spanish Inquisition, 


‘t White figures flitted here and there.” 
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such as burning wicks in little penknife 
stabs all over his body, passed before the 
mental eyes of the boys. But there were 
one or two drawbacks to this plan; for the 
other masters and the servants might very 
possibly refuse to let the boys have their 
own way; and if the police were called in, it 
would lead to rather 
awkward results. 

“You know, I really 
think, myself, that our 
best planistosimply stay 
here," suggested Young, 
who had not yet spoken. 


“ Stay here ? ” queried several of the boys 
in surprise. 

“ Yes, stay here. ‘B?’ dormitory is right 
at the top of the house; itis large enough, 
with a little packing, to accommodate all the 
school ; and if we absolutely refuse to leave 
it for a day or two, the Doctor will soon be 
bound to come round. This is my idea. 
To-morrow, when the bell rings—an hour 
earlier than usual, you remember—every boy 
will remain quietly and peacefully in bed. 
Down in the school hall old Grant, gaping 
and storming because he has had to get up 
an hour before time, finds not a single boy 
to call theroll or to answer to his name. It'll 
be the same with the Greek class; the same 
with the chapel; the same with school on 
Monday. They can’t keep a school on very 
long without scholars, you know; and the 
Doctor will be on his knees to us before a 
couple of days are out, or I’m very much 
mistaken." 

“I agree with Young, myself," said Hill ; 
and most of the other fellows, thinking of 
the six-thirty bell in the morning, and still 
hot with indignation, were ready enough to 
agree with anything that should mean an 
extra hour or two in bed. 

* Does anyone differ?" asked Hill, seeing 
that the meeting was practically with him. 
One or two boys naturally did differ; though, 
as they were too timid to mention their 
objections—which were also caused by 
timidity—the proposal was carried nem. 
con. 

* Then the first thing to be done is to 
forage downstairs for provisions and sup- 
plies,” said Hill; “ we shall have to establish 
a regular commissariat department. After 
that the place must be barricaded with 
mattresses, chairs, bolsters, and so on, from 
the other dormitories ; and then we can sleep 
securely until the Doctor and his myrmidons 
come to wake us in the morning.” 

“ And then?” 

“ Well, then we shall have the pleasure of 
giving them a warm reception." 

“But what are we going to do about old 
Schneider ? ” asked one of the boys, suggest- 
ing a difficulty that no one had yet thought 
of. Herr Schneider slept in the cubicle at 
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the end of the dormitory ; and if the place 
were well barricaded, he would discover it 
when retiring for the night, and would at 
once give the alarm. The boys did not feel 


equal to any further contest with the Head- 
No, the place must be 
dead of night, 


master that evening. 


barricaded in the with 


An Informal Council of War. 


Schneider safely snoring in the recesses of 
his box. But then arose another aifliculty— 
how could they succeed with a traitor 
actually in the midst of the camp? What 
would become of all their plans if they were 
to have a master always among them, 
striving in every way to frustrate their 
schemes? But a bright idea struck the ever- 
fertile Hill, who had gleaned some few notions 
&bout hostages from the Gallic wars. * We 
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The Foraging Party. 


might hold old Schneider out to ransom, or 
as a kind of hostage," he suggested. * What 
awful sport it would be, parleying with the 
old man about his little German master, and 
threatening to torture or sacrifice Schneider 
if our concessions were not granted. We 
must see if we can’t workit somehow. Why, 
a second Cæsar out of 


“I hope you won't said some one, 
shuddering at the idea. “But your notion 
&bout Schneider is Al. It'll be grand sport, 
catching him as he comes out of his shell in 
the morning, and respectfully informing him 
that we are obliged to keep him in confine- 
ment for a little while. Can’t you imagine 
his face?” 

With this pleasing prospect before them, 
the boys set to work with a will, collecting 
supplies, and arranging for the defence of 
the dormitory. One fatigue party, consisting 
of the pluckiest and most active of the 
smaller fellows, was organised for the 
difficult task of requisitioning from the 
kitchens and the masters’ rooms; others 
were set to work bringing in bolsters and 
pillows from the other dormitories for 
purposes of attack and defence. By-and-bya 
miscellaneous heap of goods and victuals 
was arranged under two or three of the end 
beds. The foraging party, having crept 
very cautiously down the stairs, had the 
good fortune to find the servants all at 
prayers in the Headmaster’s house; the 
dining-hall and kitchens were thus left 
totally unprotected, and it was the work of a 
few moments to stuff bread, sardine-tins, 
pickles, jam-pots, joints of meat, and 
similar provisions, into pillow-cases pro- 


** The masters came up to bed." 


vided for the purpose. Hill, of course, 
superintended operations, and issued orders 
right and left. 

"Young," he said, “just take three or 
four fellows and bring in chairs and mat- 
tresses from “ F " dormitory. No one sleeps 
there now, so it won't matter about clearing 
that out." 

“ Well, I think we can stand a month's 
siege now if it's necessary," said Hill com- 
placently, when the collection of stores was 
complete. “It’s lucky that small lavatory 
opens into the dormitory; we'l have as 
much drinking-water as we want, and we can 
barricade the outer door. Now we'll turn in 
until the masters have got to bed and to 
sleep. You fellows from the other dormi- 
tories had better get back and pretend to be 
&sleep as well,or else the masters will see 
that the dormitories are empty, and give the 
alarm. When all's safe you can creep up 
here with your pillows. * Cricket-bag" will 
be the password for the night, and directly 
you're all passed the sentries we'll begin to 
block up the doors." 

In a few minutes’ time the dormitories 
presented their customary appearance, the 
soft beams of the moon lighting up rows of 
white beds, with occupants even stiller and 
quieter than usual. At last Herr Schneider 
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and the other masters came up to bed, their 
flickering candles throwing gaunt shadows 
around them; then, after a time, the lights 
went out, and finally, after an age of waiting, 
the boys thought it safe to commence opera- 
tions. A sentry was posted at the door of 
the dormitory, to see that no traitor gained 
admission ; another listened outside 
Schneider's cubicle, ready to have him 
seized and gagged at the first sign of 
awakening; and Hill himself, with a picked 
party of helpers, commenced noiselessly to 
drag the mattresses, bolsters, and chairs 
into a huge heap near the doors of the 
dormitory and the lavatory. 

In a few minutes’ time, boys began to 
arrive from the other dormitories, giving the 
counter-sign ** Cricket-bag " at the door, and 
passing in to help with the barricading. 
When all were present, and the room simply 
crowded with boys, Hill whispered his 
instructions. The defence was to be carried 
out on strictly orthodox and military lines; 
their ideas of such being based on the school 
cadet corps, Caesar's campaigns, and infor- 
mation supplied by Hill himself, who, on 
account of his parentage, was of course well 
qualified to speak. 

First of all the stores were to be checked ; 
then, when it was found that all necessary 
supplies had been taken in, all hands were 
to put the barricade together, with the 
exception of a guard of honour to be posted 
over the dormant Schneider, who would be 
under strict orders to secure and bind him 
if there seemed the sligr.test likelihood of his 
giving the alarm. After that, guards for the 
night were to be mounted. and the other 
fellows would turn in until the ringing of 
the school bell wakened them to activity on 
the morrow. 

Hill cast his eyes carefully over the stores. 
“I think we have plenty of provisions and 
things," he said at length. ‘Can anyone 
suggest anything else ?”’ 

Young Marriott, though a little sur- 
prised at the state of things in a public 
school, and evidently imagining the insurrec- 
tion quite a normal occurrence, had entered 
with zest into the spirit of it, quite regardless 
of his aunt’s instructions. “Has everyone 
got catties and shot with them?” he sug- 
gested. ^'They might be very useful for 
potting at the masters on the drive.” 

Cooper, rather inclined to play the small 
bully over new arrivals, promptly made some 
remark about little boys being seen and not 
heard. Hill caught this, and with equal 
promptitude shut Cooper up. 

“Oh, stow that sort of thing,” he said. 
“ [f ever you save a match against Clayton, 
we won't even mind hearing a little more of 
you." As cricket was not Cooper's strong 
point, he subsided at once; while Hill went 
on— 

* It's a jolly good idea about catties ; have 
any of you fellows got them with you?” 

Several of these prohibited articles were 
promptly forthcoming; then matches and 
various other sundries were thought of and 
produced ; and at last Hill decided that they 
were in a fit state to stand a siege. “That’s 
all, isn't it?" he asked. “I think we've got 
pretty well everything. Now then, up with 
the barricade." 

A hundred willing arms at once started to 
roll the huge mattresses into the doorway ; 
dozens of pillows were piled on the heap; 
and chairs, tables, and other articles of 
furniture were added, until the place seemed 
almost impregnable. The door of the 


, lavatory had to be guarded in the same way, 


and it was well into the small hours of the 
morning before the task was finished. 

“Old Schneider sleeps soundly,” said 
some one, ‘ He doesn’t seem to have moved 
an eyelid.” 

“ Well, we haven't made much row. Now 
most of you fellows can turn in; but we shall 
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want a guard of six sentries to be posted 2% 
the doors until morning.  Who'l volun- 


- teer ? ” 


It was the first night of the siege, and all 
were in a state of pleasurable excitement ; so 
dozens of fellows held up their hands. Hill 
selected six of the biggest and strongest. 

*" You three will take the dormitory door, 
and the others the door in the lavatory. Of 
course, only one man will be on each post 
at a time. If there's any row, or anything 
seems suspicious, the guard will be called 
out; and they, if necessary, will alarm the 
others. Noone is to be allowed in or out on 
any pretext whatever. Atsixin the morning, 
or earlier if Schneider shows any signs of 
stirring, the guard will wake all the boys as 
quickly as possible; and a party under my 
command will take possession of the cubicle 
before our bird has any chance of singing." 

"But where are we all going to sleep? ” 
asked one of the boys. ‘‘ There's scarcely room 
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“ A sentry was posted.” 


to swing a catin here with all these chaps 
about.” 

* Well, who wants to swing a cat? Some 
of you must sleep in the lavatory; two 
fellows can turn in in each bed; and the 
others will have to put up with blankets and 
mattresses on the floor for a night or two. 
There's heaps of room." 

“Heaps of room” was rather an ex- 
aggeration, for, though the dormitory was as 
large as a small church, and looked almost 
like one, with its huge Gothic windows, the 
sudden inrush of over two hundred boys was 
rather a strain on its resources. At length, 
however, all the visitors were accommodated 
with more or less comfortable beds; but it 
was some time before all were asleep. Hill 
had strictly forbidden any more talking, 
though excitement seemed to banish fatigue, 
and everyone was burning to discuss the 
prospects of the campaign with his com- 
panions. The first grey gleams of morning 
were bursting through the Gothic windows 
before the regular breathing of sleepers 
chimed in with the footsteps of the guard. 


QT continued.) 
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ASCOE, Pill, and Johns, whose sole acquain- 
tance with firearms had been made 
while rabbit-shooting at home, carried double- 
barrelled shot guns, with a supply of cart- 
ridges loaded with buck-shot, and a re- 
volver each. 

Dick was the only one of the 
party who was a good rifle shot, 
and he was a very good ^ne indeed, 
having devoted himself to the use 
of the rifle for the same reason as 
he had learned Spanish. He carried 
a Winchester repeating rifle, and a 
pair of revolvers. Johnnie Cockles 
had a musket and a revolver. 

For the first four days of their 
journey nothing happened. On 
the morning of the fifth, however, 
the guide made them leave the 
frequented route they had hitherto 
traversed. 

Forty miles' ride across a moun- 
tainous and thinly peopled country 
would bring them, he assured them, 
to the mine they were in search of, 
which lay in a valley named Guay- 
aquil. They would reach it on the 
evening of the next day, the roads, 
or rather mountain paths, forbid- 
ding more rapid travelling. 


Into this rather difficult country the last 
remains of some bands of rebels had recently 
been pursued, and, although the alcade of the 
last town they stopped at assured them that 
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CHAPTER V.—AN AMBUSH. 


these rebels had been exterminated, the 


travellers looked to their arms and their 
servants looked scared. 
Towards evening on that day Dick dis- 


covered that a parcel which had beer 


“ They were overpowered and bound.” 


fastened to his saddle-bow was missing. As 
he felt sure it was in its place an hour 
previously, for he had noticed it, and as the 
end of the string still hung at the saddle, 
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showing that it must have been broken 
whilst forcing his way through some bushes 
which had overgrown the path they had 
traversed, he rode back to look for it. 

He recovered it after riding back nearly 


three miles. He had nearly retraced a mile 
of this distance when he saw Johnnie 
Cockles running down the path he was just 
about-to ascend. . 


Dick understood at once that something 
must be wrong, and spurred forward to meet 
him; but Johnnie waved him back, and so 
he drew rein. 

When the negro reached Dick's horse's 
head, he was too much out of breath to 
speak. He could only seize the bridle, and 
drag the horse into the dense wood which 
lined the path on both sides. 

At last he beran, ** Master Dick." 

Since Dick's promotion to the post of 
interpreter and second in command of the 
expedition, Johnnie had invariably ad- 
dressed him as “ Master Dick." 

Then, with frequent pauses to take breath 
or to answer some question, he told what 
had happened. 

While in a very narrow defile, a volley 
had been poured into the party, aimed 
evidently at the horses rather than at their 
riders, for the four beasts ridden by Pascoe, 
Pill, Johns, and himself had fallen. A 
number of wild-looking men had rushed in, 
and although the three Englishmen had 
struggled furiously, and several revolver 
shots had been fired, they were overpowered 
and bound. 

The Mexican servanta had fled. Johnnie 
in the confusion had escaped notice. From 
beiiind the convenient shelter of a mass of 
brushwood into whieh he had rolled, and 
where he had the prudence to keep quite 
silent, he saw the three gentlemen led off 
tightly bound, together with the mules laden 
with the baggage. 

Then he had hurried to meet Dick, and so 
save him from capture. 

Johnnie said the total number of the 
rascals did not exceed half a score, and 
further he was sure in his own mind that 
they had been treacherously led into the 
defile by the guide, whom he believed to be 
an accomplice of the robbers. 


——— 


CHAPTER VI.— PURSUIT. 


WnHaT was to be done? Whilst Johnnie 
had been giving his account of what had 
happened, he had retained hold of Dick's 
horse, and led him deeper and deeper into 
the wood. 

They now halted, and Dick dismounted, 
and he and his faitiful negro friend held a 
council of war. 

Naturally the first thought was to apply 
to the authorities; but they were in a 
mountainous and apparently uninhabited 
region. As far as they knew, the nearest 
place where they could ask for help was the 
last town, or rather village, they had left 
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twenty-five miles behind them. There they 
might ask for help; whether they would get 
it was quite another matter. 

Meanwhile their companions 
direst peril. 

Still, murder could not be the object, else 
why lead them away prisoners ? 

“I have it, Johnnie,” at last Dick cried: 
* they will hold them to ransom." 

Johnnie looked a tritle puzzled. Truth to 
say, he did not quite understand what Dick 
meant. The latter saw this and explained. 

* Keep them prisoners until money is paid 
to let them go.” 

The negro nodded. 

At last the two young men came to a 
decision. They would not go back to the 
last town they had passed. 

They would follow the trail of the 
brigands or patriots, or whatever they called 
themselves, and see if fate or fortune would 
give them a chance of rescuing their friends. 

Very cautiously, then, did they resume 
their march along the road they had 
previously traversed. Soon they reached 
the spot where the attack had been made. 

Three horses lay dead. The fourth, 
stripped of saddle and bridle, was cropping 
the grass, apparently unhurt. 

It was the best horse of the lot; the one 
Captain Pascoe had ridden. With very 
little trouble it was caught, and Johnnie 
fashioned a halter out of some rope which 
lay about, the rope probably which had 
bound one of the bundles on the mule's back. 

They examined the horse carefully, and at 
first failed to discover any trace of a wound. 
At last, however, they found a tiny bullet 
wound in the neck close to the spine, and 
Dick immediately saw what had happened. 

The bullet, striking the animal close to 
the spine, had knocked it over. He had 
often read of this as one of the means 
trappers and hunters used to catch a wild 
horse of the prairies, when the prairies were 
the homes of countless thousands of 
mustangs. 

On this horse Johnnie mounted, and they 
started off, following the trail of the robbers. 
They were easily able to do this, since the 
passage of so considerable a number of men 
and horses could not fail to leave a very 
distinct track. 

Presently, however, darkness set in, and 
it was necessary to halt for the night. 
There was plenty of fruit of various kinds. 
And so they buried themselves in the 
deepest part of the forest they could make 
their way into, and lay down to rest in turn; 
one sleeping whilst the other watched. 

At daybreak they arose and resumed their 
pursuit. 
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Soon they came to the banks of a river, 
and to their intense surprise they beheld 
directly opposite to them & stone wall, 
perhaps forty or fifty feet high, with furze 
growing out of the top, running north and 
south along the river, in some places fallen 
into ruins and in others almost entire. 

The trail led straight across the river, or 
at least right down to the bank on the side 
on which they stood. 

It was, therefore, only reasonable to 
suppose that the brigands had crossed to the 
other side, unless they had proceeded up 
or down stream with the view of baffling 
pursuit, But had they any reason to fear 
pursuit, or any cause why they should take 
such precautions ? 

They determined to leave the horses on 
this side of the stream. 

They knew this was a risk, but they felt it 
would be a still greater risk to ride on and 
so expose themselves to almost certain 
detection, if, as they judged, they were 
nearing the retreat of the robbers. 

They hid their horses in the most secret 
spot they could find, feeling that it was 
very probable they would never get them 
again; a foreboding which after-events justi- 
tied. 

Then they proceeded to ford the river. 
On the other side at first they could find no 
traces of the landing of the men they were 
tracking. First they searched up the 
stream; then down. 

It was down stream that they recovered 
the trail. The party had followed the 
course of the shallow stream for about a 
hundred yards. Then they had landed at a 
point where a break in the wall more 
complete than in any other place allowed of 
a passage through. 

They dared not follow this trail; so they 
plunged into the wood and kept along 
parallel to the rude path made by the 
passage of the men and horses and the 
laden mules. 

They felt that this path led to the robbers’ 
retreat, and that they were on the eve of a 
discovery. 

They proceeded with the most extreme 
caution, fearing lest even a breaking twig 
should betray them. 

Presently the foliage became a little less 
dense, and they saw, or thought they saw, 
smoke ahead. 

Johnnie Cockles observed this sign of the 
presence of men first,and he silently called 
Dick’s attention to it. With, if possible, 
redoubled caution they advanced towards 
the spot where the fire from which this 
smoke arose must be. 

( To be continued.) 


-r E CO EM 


HEN the San Rafael sailed on her next, 

and fatal, voyage, in October 1875, she 

was as stout and strong as it was possible to 
make her, and thoroughly seaworthy. The 
owners, & Liverpool firm, well known for the 
liberal manner in which they dealt with their 
employés, had spared no expense to make 
herall that a shipshould be, and yet, excepting 
the apprentices, who are part of the fittings, 
she had a new crew, from the skipper down. 
If there is anything afloat which a sailor 
hates, it is a leaky ship, and nothing will 
induce hin; to make a second voyage in such. 
I stood on the pier-head and waved farewell 


A TERRIBLE TALE OF THE SEA. 
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PART II. 


to my boys, and the San Rafael set sail, to 
return no more. 

She was again bound for Callao with coal, 
and ninety days would have been a fair 
passage for her (she was no clipper); but 
month succeeded month without any news, 
and at length Lloyd’s posted her as “ over- 
due.” Only those interested know what 
that fearsome word means. 

When hope was all but failed, the s.s. York- 
shire arrived at London with three officers 
and seven seamen, the only survivors of the 
ill-fated vessel, and the third mate told me 
their story as follows: 


All had gone well until Cape Horn was 
passed, when one day smoke was observed 
issuing from the ventilators, and the cargo 
(conl) was found to be on fire. Water had 
failed to conquer the gallant ship, and now 
fire was to tryits hand. The new crew were 
of the same grit as that of the previous 
voyage, and every preparation was made for 
a grim fight. Hatches were battened down, 
all crevices carefully stopped that no air 
might reach the fire, and the ship’s head 
pointed for the Falkland Island. The wind 
was foirsatrd steady, and every available foot 
of canvas was) 5préad| to push her on; but, 
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fast as she went, the fire went faster, and 
the two best boats were provisioned and got 
in readiness. Her equipment consisted of 
an American whale boat, a long boat, a light 
gig. and a two-oared punt. For two days 
and nights that terrible race continued, and 
the fire gained at every stride. It was an 
unequal struggle, and the poor old ship at 
last gave in. 

That nothing might be wanting to try 
what British sailors are made of, it was 
snowing hard when she was stripped of her 
canvas and brought to the wind. The whale 
boat, the best of the lot, was all but success- 
fully launched, when the after-hatches blew 
up with a loud report and the flames soared 
to the lower yards. There was momentary 
confusion, and the whale boat floated away 
bottom up. The long bort got clear away 
with the captain and his wife, the petty 
oflicers, apprentices, and three seamen. 
The captain was forcibly placed in the boat 
beside his wife ! 

The ship was now a blazing mass, and the 
remaining members of the crew, the first, 
second, and third mates, and eight able 
seamen, threw the gig and punt overboard, 
and sprang after them —two ollicers and six 
men in the gig, one officer and two men in 
the 12-foot punt, in a snowstorm off Cape 
Horn. They had nothing but what they 
stood in, not a biscuit or drop of water. 
Fortunately the oars had been secured in 
the boats, and all that afternoon and night 
they pulled over the long and crestless swell, 
and in the morning the long boat had dis- 
appeared. She was never seen again! 

That evening the survivors made the land 
—bare and uninhabited islands—and, find- 
ing & sheltered spot, hauled the boats up. 
Shell-fish were in abundance; other food 
they had none, and they were without the 
means of lighting a fire. Summer though it 
was, the cold at nicht was great—they had 
left the burning ship in a snowstorm—and 
their only protection lay in the upturned 
boats. 

For twenty.eight days they pulled from 
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island to island, hoping to make the Straits 
of Magellan and be picked up by a passing 
steamer; but the sky was overcast, they had 
neither chart nor compass, and it is little 
wonder they failed. One poor fellow who 
was without oilskins died of exposure. 

One morning a barque was espied standing 
straight for the island on which they had 
rested for the night, and the feelings with 
which they launched and plied their oars 
may be left to the imagination. It was a 
fine day, with a brisk, steady breeze, and the 
boats were within a mile of the stranzer, 
when she tacked and stood off. In vain the 
poor fellows shouted and waved their coats 
on oars, they were not seen; and, exhausted 
and broken-hearted, they returned to the 
land. Jn the end, the Yorkshire picked 
them up, and brought them in safety to 
London. 

And where was the lonz boat all this 
time? The officers were of opinion that she 
had foundered, as she was heavily laden and 
sat low in the water. Those who mourned 
their lost would, when they knew the truth, 
have thanked God had such been the 
case. 

Some six weeks after the losa of the San 
Rafael, the Patagonian mission schooner, 
cruising among the islands, observed a 
column of smoke rising from New Year 
Island, a barren and uninhabited rock in 
the extreme south of the Cape Horn group. 
The sea was breaking so heavily that no 
boat could approach, but two of the native 
crew swam ashore through the surf, and 
found two living but emaciated white men 
and a number of dead bodies. ‘The two 
natives returned to the little craft, and a 
small packet of food was made up in a 
waterproof parcel, and skilfully conveyed to 
land by the same two men. The schooner 
stood off to a safe distance as soon as she 
got her men back, and for twenty-two days 
hovered about as near as she dare; but an 
unbroken spell of bad weather set in, and 
when, on the twenty-third day, a landing 
was effected, the two who had been tem- 


porarily succoured had joined their com. 
panions. It was never known which two 
had held out so long, and to whom the 
untimely morsel doled out by the willing 
schooner had but given a fresh flicker of 
streneth ere they closed their eyes on the 
help that was so near and yet so far beyond 
their reach. The crew of the San Rafael 
were accounted for in full. 

Side by side lay Captain Fleming and his 
wife; the others lay where they had fallen 
when hope and strength gave out. They 
had died of starvation! The boat inust 
have been so injured when the landing was 
etfected as to become useless, otherwise they 
would not have remained on that barren 
rock, the whole time in sight of inhabited 
land. It subsequently transpired that *heir 
smoke signals had been seen from the first 
by the natives, but “it was no business of 
theirs.” The boat, oars, etc., and dried sea- 
weed would supply fuel for signalling. 
Empty preserved- meat tins were found lying 
about, and a letter in pencil, from the cap- 
tain to his son. 

Who says our sailors have deteriorated ? 
The men who made the commander leave the 
ship with his wife in the only boat that was 
thought to have a chance in a sen, Anew that 
their gig and punt would not live for five 
minutes, and that they were doomed men if 
the breeze only freshened enough to puta 
crest on the long rolling swell of Cape 
Horn! And the dying men on New Year's 
Island laid their captain and his wife 
decently to rest, though they took no such 
thought for themselves or for each other. 
They were only common sailors! 

A well-used Bible was also found. I know 
that my boys knew its message well (the 
widows had loved their sons), and we may be 
sure that he who remembered his Bible 
when leaving the burning ship did not let it 
lie idle in later days of sore anguish. 
“ Man's extremity is God's opportunity." 
* And unto God the Lord belong the issues 
from death." 

[THE END.] 


WITH THE RED CROSS AT EASSALA: 


SOME EXPERIENCES 


Wm: all the world was in anxiety as to 
the state of affairs at Kassala, it can 
hardly be said that its defenders shared the 
general pessimism. To be candid, we rather 
over-estimated our security, this being due in 
great measure to our limited knowledge of 
the progress of Erythrean affairs. We had 
administered due castigation to our foes even 
since the reinforcement to their present 
strength; but although the temporary check 
seemed to have a salutary effect, it did not 
prevent the gradual consummation of the 
end in view, or binder perceptibly the exten- 
sion of their lines. Still, so far as we could 
observe or deduce, there was no ground for 
any apprehension of disaster. 

Buta change came over the spirit of our 
dream. Wild rumours began to obtain 
cireulation in the native town as to Italian 
reverses. Ill news travels far, and usually 
with a marvellous rapidity. A significant 
fact, too, was the desertion from a harbour, 
evidently considered no longer safe, of groups 
of refugees who preferred to trust to the 
dangers of the desert than run the risk of 
being captured like rats in à common trap. 
An excitement, though not by any means an 
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II.— WITHIN TIE FORT. 


actual fear, was engendered among us which 
the later news, unotlicia! though it was, did 
not tend to alleviate. It soon became 
generally known that the Italian forces had 
encountered a vastly superior Abyssinian 
army, and that a tactical blunder had been 
followed by such calamitous results that 
under twenty per cent. of our troops had 
subsequently answered to roll call. Of the 
consequences in Erythrea we could but 
surmise. We knew not how the victors had 
followed up their success. We were cut off 
from our base, as a limb severed from its 
trunk. But we did know from actual obser- 
vation that the enemy before us were pre- 
paring to take advantage of the situation 
whatever it might be, for they had now com- 
pletely encircled our position with a line of 
entrenchments, had invested our fort and de- 
manded an unconditional surrender. The pre- 
vious terms, whether or not bond fide, were 
now withdrawn. They hadalso blocked effectu- 
ally, without our being able to prevent it, our 
only line of communication or retreat. Our 
chances of succour from Massawa were but 
meugre when we considered the exaggerated 
accounts which reached us from native 
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sources of the doings there. Nay, more—there 
were rumours of further reinforcements from 
Senaar, from Omdurman, and from Osman 
Digna, at Sinkat; of Dervish junctions with 
an Abyssinian force under arrangement 
between the Khalifa and Menelik; of an 
alarming addition to the Mahdist power bv 
the inclusion, under the Sultan Yussuf oí 
Wadai, of the great Senusi tribes who extend 
westwards over the Sahara towards Algeria, 
and Lake Tchad ; of a probable united advance 
in full force against Kassala. 

These vast uncertainties induced a state of 
extreme tension such as had not hitherto been 
experienced during all the vicissitudes of the 
campaign, and the discussion as to proba- 
bilities and possibilities monopolised all our 
conversation. The dry sand is never par- 
ticular as to the nature of the fluid which it 
will imbibe; and we had no means of dis- 
criminating as to our news. The silver lining 
to our clouds bad now become absolutely 
invisible. The contrast from the week 
previous was much more marked than we 
would then have cared to contemplate with 
equanimity. We only now fully realised how 
muchourvauntedstrength lay in the connec- 


tion with our base in Erythrea; how much 
we depended upon the ability of the Governor 
at headquarters to supply our needs. The 
rumour that the home Government had under 
consideration the complete evacuation of 
Kassala (in order to save the Crispi Ministry), 
with all the important hinterland of Erythrea, 
fortunately did not reach us. We had sutti- 
cient evil for the day in the knowledge that 
we were thrown upon our own resources; 
that we had been suddenly removed from 
what was truly to us as the shadow of a great 
rock in our weary land. 

Urged by peremptory instructions from 
Omdurman, the besiegers made preparations, 
about the middle of March, for an attack upon 
the fortress, and an ultimatum was trans- 
mitted to our commanding otlicer in the 
following terms : 

"In the name of Allah the Great and 
Bountiful: Praise be to Allah the Most 
Merciful: the prayers of true believers for 
our lord Mohammed and his Mahdi. 

“From the true servant of Allah, Hamza 
Wad Hammuda, in command of the faithful 
under our lord Osman Digna, whom may the 
great God protect and sustain, to the infidel 
in command of the infidels at Kassala whom 
Allah hath delivered into our hand. 

* Be it known that the servant of the High 
and Mighty, who hath given victory to his 
faith and discomfited his enemies, demands 
an entrance to the town of Kassala by the 
opening of the gates thereof. Relying upon 
the only True God and Mohammed our 
intercessor, we require an obedience forthwith; 
and the surrender to the will of our lord the 
Khalifa, whom may Allah protect for ever 
and ever, of all that is found therein, animate 
and inanimate. For all infidels who accept 
the only true faith, and allegiance to our lord 
the Khalifa Abdullahi, our prayers and 
salutations, prayers for the benign mercy of 
our overlord towards them. ‘To all who 
obstruct the servants of his servant, the 
judgment of Allah, through his servant's 
servant. Given under the hand of Hamza 
Wad Hammuda, in command of the faithful 
under our lord Osman Digna. Allahu Akbar! 
Allahu Akbar! Allahu Akbar!” 

Such, so far as my memory serves me, was 
the text of the final demand for the cession of 
Rassala. 

All this for us was to a certain extent a 
welcome relief. It negatived the idea of a 
junction of enemies and the employment 
against us of the formidable artillery captured 
from our forces at Adua. It signified a 
Dervish attack pure and simple, without the 
aid of guns; a series of rushes upon what 
were deemed our most vulnerable points, 
such as we had already frequently withstood. 
On this occasion, the attack would be superior 
in force and determination. The disposition of 
the enemy could be observed from the watch- 
towers which had been erected by our levies 
at convenient parts of our fortifications, and 
their general plan could be sufliciently gauged 
from the reports of our native spies. We had 
no reason to be prematurely dismayed even 
by the strength of the opposing force, for they 
were absolutely without artillery, even of the 
crudest kind, and their riflemen were 
armed with old Remingtons, fowling-pieces, 
matchlocks, and such heterogeneous imple- 
ments, for which they had but a very 
inferior supply of ammunition. Moreover, we 
knew that even the best of the Remingtons, 
in the hands of the Jihadia and the Mula- 
zemin (the Pretorian guard of the Khalifa's 
own tribe), detailed for service before Kassala, 
had been rendered useless, or nearly so, by the 
shortening of their barrels to securea reduc- 
tion in their weight. 

Our only fears, therefore, were treachery and 
starvation. We had made as sure as possible 
against the former by the elimination of all 
the suspicious material. The la:ter danger 
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threatening us was beyond our own power 
to cope with. The exhaustion which our 
ammunition would suffer from repeated 
attacks was also a grave consideration. The 
inroads made upon it were severe, for the 
native troops are not the expert marksmen 
that trained regulars in the home service 
become. But it was quite eviceat that to 
attempt to husband this to any extent was 
impossible; the attacks and feints so fre- 
quently made against the fort, both by day and 
by night, had the depletion of our stock as one 
of the aims in view. ‘These must be met, too, 
wherever delivered, if we expected to hold out 
at all. Fortunately our magazine was fairly 
well equipped against such a contingency, and 
ourarms were of the latest pattern. We could, 
therefore, depend upon at all events selling 
our lives somewhat dearly. 

I have already alluded incidentally to our 
Red Cross flag. Among all civilised peoples, 
even in war to the death, respect is ever paid 
to this Geneva flag. So far back as 1804, 
after the record of suffering and privation 
endured by the wounded during the preceding 
European wars, an appeal was made to the 
humanity of nations to protect and succour 
the sick and wounded on the field of battle. 
Anextensively circulated pamphlet by Duvant, 
of Geneva, entitled Un Souvenir de Solférino, 
aroused universe. sympathy and resulted in 
the Geneva Convention, held in the city which 
bestows upon it its name. The object of this 
convention was to secure the neutrality, even 
on the battlefield, of all whose duty was to 
succour and relieve the injured and the dying ; 
and since then the white flag with the Red 
Cross ensures among civilised combatants the 
protection of the field hospital or ambulance 
litter over which it floats, and the neutrality 
of all those who bear it, or wear it in minia- 
ture as the “Geneva badge.’ Among 
Mohammedan nations it has been deemed 
advisable, in order to avoid the offence of 
susceptibilities, to substitute for the Cross 
the Ked Crescent of that faith; and with 
Moslem troops as a general rule the Red 
Crescent becomes the Geneva flag. But 
neither Cross nor Crescent, as flag or badge, 
was of avail against the wild foes of the 
Upper Nile, even while the arm which bore it 
was engaged in the attempt to succour. Of 
this I was destined to have ample experi- 
ence during my service in the Sudan. 

A post in the garrison hospital at Kassala 
was indeed no sinecure. We were “ resident 
surgeons," uncomfortably aware of the fact. 
Even in the earlier days, when our fort was 
comparatively free from the turmoil of active 
warfare, we used to fancy that our depart- 
ment was the solitary one in reality earning 
its pittance. For Kassala then formed the 
“ Outdoor Dispensary department" for all 
the surrounding country. Our captain was 
wont to affirm, in his banteringstvle, that Dr. 
Martin was the only man in his regiment 
that had enough to do to keep him happy ; 
for he could never be got when wanted, even 
for a quoit tournament, and could always be 
sure of obtaining a medical certificate for his 
absence on parade. The days for quoits had 
gone, however, and my hands were over-full 
and our labours incessant. Miscellaneous 
ugly wounds and sores, as the direct result of 
warfare or of subsequent operations, required 
amid such surroundings daily and in many 
instances almost hourly attention in our 
surgical wards. On the medical side there 
was also abundant scope among the indoor 
and outdoor cases of heat apoplexy, of 
ophthalmia and allied ailments, of fevers, 
dysentery and threatening cholera, and of 
parasitic skin disease, the latter uncomfort- 
ably common among the refugees who had 
daily sought & harbour within our walls. 
For we had neither the appliances nor the 
attendants, nor any of the multifarious 
comforts both for surgeon and patient which 
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obtain at such hospitals as St. Thomas’s or 
Guy’s. The hospitals of a beleaguered fort 
in the Sudan desert have many disadvantages 
which if applied to our modern palaces would 
considerably reduce the number of the indoor 
staff. 

I was attached as surgeon to one of the 
native Sudanese rubs (or battalions) of which 
our colonial force was mainly composed. 
These troops were recruited from among the 
various tribesmen, Jaalin and Hadendawa, 
who had either revolted from or escaped the 
yoke of the Khalifa, men of sterling quality 
as fighting units and equal to any black 
troops when judiciously dealt with and trained 
under experienced European officers. “ Fuzzy- 
Wuzzy," as the native Sudanese has been 
generically termed, is an uncommonly tough 
enemy at close quarters; for, as Rudyard 
Kipling says: 


'E rushes at the smoke when we let drive, 
Au’, before we know, 'e'a 'ackin' at our ‘cad; 
°F's all 'ot sand an’ ginger when alive, 
An’ 'e's generally shammin' when ‘e's dead. 


So 'ere's to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, at your ‘ome in the 
Sudan; 

You're & pore benighted 'eathen, but a first-class 
fightin’ man; 

An’ 'eres to you, Fuzzy-Wuzzy, with your ‘ayrick 
‘ead of 'air— 

You big black boundin' beggar—for you broke a 
British square ! 


We had suflicient of the raw material en- 
camped around us to realise the truth of this 
characteristic description. 

My bosom friend among my brother officers 
was a sub-lieutenant of my own regiment 
named Zarabiano, familiarly known amongst 
us as Zarb, or even as “the Emperor." He 
had but recently been gazetted previous to 
his despatch to the colony, and although he 
had a laudable ambition—as, indeed, which 
of us had not ?—to win distinction in the 
campaign, this trait, being more than usually 
well marked in his case, made him somewhat 
ultra-bold, if not actually reckless, in the 
field. The fancy plans of Zarabiano, as to 
how he would carry out a projected razzia on 
Tukrof and scatter the flying enemy, gradu- 
ally filtered through our native servants to 
their friends, and became rapidly magnified 
in the process into views of forthcoming 
empire throughout the Eastern Sudan, with 
the lieutenant always in the foreground in 
some conspicuous post of authority. Nothing 
better serves to mugnify a tale than to secure 
its percolation through a suflicient number 
of natives, with preferably a promise of 
absolute secrecy in each individual case. 
Each in turn adds his quota, or her quota, as 
the case may be; puts his own construction 
upon it, and under a renewed bond of secrecy 
passes it on, much in the same manner as 
more highly civilised people are wont to do 
at home. Thus, yarns which were not ex- 
pected by their author to be divulged beyond 
the limited confines of our own tukkul were 
elaborated by a skilful use of war paint; and, 
gradually spreading, created considerable 
amusement among the more experienced 
otticers of the garrison, leading to the nick- 
name of “ Emperor " by which the innocent 
Zarb was jocularly known. 

But despite those peculiarities which were 
set down to the enthusiasm of youth, Zarb 
was a thoroughly honest and manly fellow. a 
staunch friend, and deservedly as popular 
among his brother oflicers as respected by 
the troops under his command. He and I 
had for long been friends. We had become 
acquainted during a brief sojourn at Civita 
Vecchia, an acquaintance which had ripened 
into friendship, and chance or Providence, 
call it by what name you will, had once more 
thrown us together. On one question, how- 
ever, Zarb and I were always nt loggerhends. 
His views as to. the military position of the 
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medical officer in the service were entirely at 
variance with mine. Nor would he ever con- 
cede that one serving under our especial flag 
had any recognisable claim to military rank. 
The position of medical officer was, to his 
idea, the position of a neutral or a non 
combatant. and as such was not compatible 
with a right to either uniform or title. The 
discussions on the same topic are not con- 
fined to the barrack rooms of the Sudan. 
“ But anyhow. Martin,” he admitted, “ we are 
all in the same box in this show, for your 
cross or my star are all the samo here, pro- 
vided your face is white." The concession 
was a safe one. To the Dervish foeman 
every white face constitutes an enemy. 

The anticipated attack on our defences 
was made on March 17, under cover of 
the darkness and from all points of the 
compass. Again and again the rush of 
spearmen surged up against our barricades, 
covered by the erratic fire of such riflemen as 
the force consisted of. As frequently were 
they driven back in confusion by the con- 
centrated withering fire of our troops. As 
had been anticipated, the main point of 
attack was the principal gateway, where tlie 
old boiler-plates from the disused cotton 
factory had been requisitioned by our engi- 
neers to provide & drawbridge. Here, how- 
ever, we had been thoroughly prepared and 
on the alert; and a most devastating fire, 
from which even the most disciplined force 
might well recoil, swept the gateway clear of 
the assailants, piling them, horse and rider, in 
grim confusion upon the plain. ‘The carnage 
was appalling. Verily, Azrael, the angel of 
death in Eastern legend, had paid a flying 
visit to the besiegers of Kassala. Numbers 
were ruthlessly shot down in the vain 
attempt to cross the moat or extemporise 
bridges for the purpose. Others attempting 
to scale the barricades met with a similar 
fate. Butjthis was in sooth a war à outranc ', 
and it was long after daybreak ere the dis- 
comfited tribesmen withdrew sullenly to their 
lines, leaving hundreds of their dead to pollute 
the atmosphere around us. At sunset, they 
were in no mood to renew the fight, and this, 
by far the most serious attempt yet made 
upon Kassala, resulted in a hard-earned 
victory for the besieved. 

Unfortunately we were by no means in a 
position to follow up our success by any as- 
sumption of the offensive. Our labours had, 
therefore, to a considerable degree, to remain 
devoid of fruition. After the demoralising 
effect of their defeat by those whom, accord- 
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ing to the Emir Hamza Wad Hammuda, 
Allah had delivered into his hand, our foes 
could not have withstood a sally which would 
have for its object an evacuation of the fort 
and a retreat towards Zubdarat. But Kas- 
sala must be held at all hazards. Our com- 
mander would have no risk of its loss. We 
had sufficiently wholesome lessons in the 
fate of Toselli at Amba Alaghi, and the 
subsequent fatal evacuation of Fort Macallé 
by Galliano. We had by this time our 
khubur of all the doings around Adigrat and 
Adua. So, profiting by these bitter experiences 
of our army, we remained secure behind our 
fortifications, awaiting the developments 
which time would bring; while the Ansar re- 
occupied their entrenchments in the belief 
that Allah had not forsaken them, but merely 
postponed for a time the delivery of their prey. 

For our own comfort and safety, our 
garrison were compelled to bury the numerous 
corpses of our foes which lay around the fort, 
as in a climate such as is experienced in 
those regions even the vultures failed to keep 
pace with the progress of decomposition. 
Parties, therefore, covered by the fire from 
the fort, were detailed for this disagreeable 
task. On the third day of this unpleasant 
duty an accident occurred which might have 
been attended with much more serious con- 
sequences. A fatigue party under Lieutenant 
Zarabiano, while engaged at some distance 
from the main gate, was suddenly attacked by 
a body of tribesmen in ambush amony the 
shrubs. While our men were attempting to 
defend themselves from the unexpected on- 
slaught they were rushed by a troop of hostile 
cavalry. Our party were compelled to beat a 
somewhat hasty retreat, of the nature of a 
sauve qui peut, much to the discomfiture of 
Zarabiano, who turned at bay and brought 
down two of hisassailants at close range with 
his revolver. Unfortunately, he received a 
quantity of musket shot in the calf of his right 
leg, which almost prevented his escape. For 
as he fell he was charged by what appeared to 
be the leader of the troop, a powerfully built, 
red-headed Arab, whose position was evi- 
denced by his turban and jibba, and by therich 
caparison of his steed. Missing his aim, as 
he rusbed at ful! gallop upon Zarb, he drove 
his spear some inches into the turf. The 
shock of the spear thrust unhorsed the rider, 
throwing him within a few feet of the 
lieutenant. The latter at once recovered 
himself, and, cleaving the neck of his oppo- 
nent with his sword, he managed to gain the 
fort, closely pursued by several of the eager 


tribesmen. Their lives paid the penalty of 
their daring, but their religion no doubt 
taught them that thus it was scarcely death 
to die; for in such a jihad every true Moslem 
who falls fighting the intidel foe secures ipso 
facto a glorious entry into Paradise. 

A skirmishing party thrown out from the 
town speedily cleared our immediate vicinity 
of the enemy. Zarb bitterly bewailed the 
loss of the trophies of victory which he 
might under other circumstances have 
secured. But his regrets were soon appeased. 
That night several of our native levies stole 
out from the fort and sought, under cover of 
darkness, the corpse of Zarb’s assailant. 
Stripping the Emir—for such he proved to 
be---of his turban and jibba, and bis horse 
of its trappings, these were secured, with the 
arms found near bv, and brought as the spoils 
of war to the lieutenant. The jibba was a 
magnificent garment, rivalling in grandeur 
the many-coloured coat of Joseph. For 
although the Mahdi had instilled into his 
disciples the necessity of their remaining 
poor men, and the advisability of rather 
patehing an old coat than casting it nside 
fora new one, human nature got over the 
difficulty by the use of multi coloured 
patches. Hence the original white jibba, or 
overall shirt, which forms the Dervish 
uniform, has become a gav garment of many 
patterns and designs, and its true significance 
has been lost. This particular jibba is now 
my property, as it was at my initiation it had 
been recovered. 

Zarb's period of activity was considerably 
curtailed by this encounter, and, being the 
only officer on the sick list, he was accommo- 
dated in my room at the hospital. His 
wound proved of some importance, for the 
charge was of & miscellaneous nature, aud 
the tissues of the calf were much lacerated 
by pieces of rusted iron. For some time he 
was in & bad condition, the climate and 
the myriads of flies, etc., to which it gives 
rise being most unfavourable for the rapid 
healing of a putrid wound. His spirits, also, 
had experienced a rude shock which militated, 
to a great extent, against his recovery. He 
wag, moreover, incapacitated at what seemed 
to him a most unfortunate period. For ere 
he was again able to go on duty, an oppor- 
tunity for securing that distinction he so 
much coveted had come and gone. and the 
beleaguered garrison of Kassala had been suc- 
cessfully relieved. 

But of that anon. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME TRICKS WITH EGGS. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “Some INTERESTING EXPERIMENTA." 


AN FRRATIC EGG. 


I WOULD have called this an eggstraordinary 
egg, but the joke is stale. Even four 

years ago I remember seeing & conjurer 

hissed off the platform for attempting it. 

Procure three glass bottles, and fill them 
with liquids as follows: 

A, Fresh water. 

p, Well salted water. 

c, Salt water containing only half the 
quantity of salt used in n. 

Now take your egg and place it into jar 4, 
and you will find the egz will sink to the 
bottom. 

Now take another egg and place it in jar p, 
and it will remain on the top of the liquid. 

If a third egg be placed in jar c, it will 
sink into the centre of the water and there 
remain. 


To the ordinary onlooker this appears 
astonishing, but of course the varying den- 
sities of the liquids account for the erratic 
actions of the eggs. 


A 


THE OBEDIENT AND THE DISOBEDIENT EGG. 


To make the first named we require an 
egg which has previously been sucked or 


blown. Through the hole you pour a suf- 
ficient quantity of silver sand to fill a 
quarter of the egg, and then seal up the hole 
with wax. Having done this, your egg can 
be made to assume any position. You can 
perform the Colnmbus egg trick with the 
greatest case, you can balance it on the flat 
part of a knife, on its sides or yn its pointed 
edge, the only care being taken each time to 
well shake the egg in order to allow all the 
sand to collect at the desired spot. 

This is the obedient egg; now for the dis- 
obedient one—the egg which will only stand 
in one position, viz. on its pointed end, and 
which if subjected to any amount of shaking 
cannot bo made to assume any other posi. 
tion. 

Through the hole in the top pour some 
shot and add a smali quantity of sealing. wax. 
Then hold the egg over a gas flame, taking 
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care not to crack it. The wax and shot will 
then melt, and when cooled, and the egg is 
placed on the table, it will assume an upright 
position and nothing will cause it to take 
any other; it can be knocked down, but it 
will immediately jump up again into its old 
position. 
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COOKED OR NOT? 

Here is a little experiment by means of 
which you can tell whether an egg is cooked 
or not. 

Place an elastic band round the egg and 
suspend it in the air. 


If the egg has not becn cooked, it will ' 
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begin to revolve. If it is cooked, then it will 
remain still. 

The reason for this is that in a boiled egg 
the contents are solid and bound together, 
whilst in an egy which has not been cooked 
all the particles inside revolve and so set the 


whole in motion. W. D. 


SOME OUTDOOR GAMES OF SKILL: 


Tus following games will not only cause 
much amusement to the different players 
joining therein, but will also afford that 
healthy exercise which is so necessary for 
the maintenance of health, besides fostering 
quickness of sight, which is so very useful 
in all games of dexterity. Then, too, all of 
these games may be arranged about one’s 
own garden or other convenient spot; and 
thus the expense attached to them for hours 
of fun is slight indeed. 

Hiowever small one’s knowledge of the use 
of tools may be, it need not deter one from 
making these games, as they require no very 
great finish and are extremely simple in con- 
struction. 

Fig. 1 gives “dear old Aunt Sally," who, 
no matter how much we may knock her 
about, still smiles, and keeps it up too, as if 
in encouragement and invitation to us to 
have another shy. Aunt Sally’s head should 
be carved out of a block of wood, and the 


Fic. 1—AUNT SALLY. 


sculptor’s art exhibited need not be of any 
high order, as the more grotesque the 
features the better. When the head is 
carved it must be painted black, in imitation 
of a negress with a sweet smile, bright red 
lips, and pearly-white teeth. A hole should 
be made underneath the head, large enough 
to insert the end of a broomstick, the other 
end of stick to be sharpened to a point, as 
seen in the illustration, so that it may be 
easily pushed into the ground. A coarse 
calico frilled night.cap, with strings tied 
under the chin, will make Aunty look very 
neat and tidy. It may be found necessary to 
fasten certain partsof the night-cap tothe head 
with tacks. A small hole should be drilled 
in the nose to receive a short clay pipe, a 
yuantity of which may be obtained from the 
tobacconists’ shops for a few pence. A 
number of round sticks, as a in fig. 1, about 
eighteen inches in length, can be made by 
sawing up broomsticks into the required 
length. 


HOW 


TO MAKE AND PLAY 
BY THE DRAWING-ROOM SHOWMAN. 


All is now ready. Stand Sally up, and 
place a pipe in her nose. Three sticks are 
to be given to each player, the game being 
to break the pipe by aiming the sticks at it. 
The best and most popular way to throw the 
sticks is underhand, at the same time giving 
them a rapid rotatory movement. 


Fic. 2.—TuHrE Hovsk To LET. 


Fig. 2 shows the house to let, entrance 
being obtained by a ball through the windows 
and door, each player to have one, two, 
or three balls. Wooden balls suitable for 
this purpose can be purchased from most 
toy dealers at a very cheap rate. The player 
getting the greatest number of balls into the 
house is the winner; if one ball only is given 
to each player the game is finished when all 
the balls have been thrown. 

This house is best made of wood, so as to 
stand the hard blows it will have to undergo 
from the wooden ballstriking it—then painted 
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according to fancy, say white, windows black, 
tiles red. Fig. 3 is the back view, showing 
how it is held upright on the ground by two 
laths of wood which are hinged to it, and 
which lay fiat against the back of house 
when it is not in use. The windows are 
attached to the house by one hinge only—at 
the bottom of window and in the centre. 


THEM. 


Before cemmencing the game all windows 
are closed and held in position by a few 
inches of flat steel spring, whalebone, or cane, 
the latter not standing the wear and tear so 
well as the former two. The springs are 
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fixed to the house by the aid of a flat-headed 
nail or screw. Now a smart blow from one 
of the balls thrown with precision will open 
and disappear through the window. If you 
wish to utilise the door, it, of course, must 
be treated in the same manner as the 
windows. 

In tig. 3 a window is shown knocked down 
by a ball. A convenient height for this 
house is about four feet. 

Fig. 4 is a very amusing game of skill. 
Get a stout lath of wood, about five feet in 
length, one end being pointed to allow of its 
being driven into the ground. Then a piece 
of board, about thrce or four inches wide, is 
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to be fixed to it by a couple of screws, in a 
horizontal position. Now fasten on a length 
of fringe—red, green, or blue—with fancy 
brass nails, as this will give it & smart and 
attractive appearance, as shown in the draw- 
ing. On this narrow platform is seen stand- 
ing & comic soldier, with still more comio 
birds ; their particular breed does not matter. 
The military gentleman and his companions 
should be cut out from some stout card- 
board, then painted and fixed on to small 
round stands made from wood or cardboard, 
the birds to have thin wire legs, which are 
glued on tothe back of the body and to the 
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course, if a man is a blacksmith or carpenter he can 
get along, or if he is a miner he can work for men who 
bave struck rich claims. Itis best to look at the facts, 
and Aasia facts are indeed the cold truth. An Arctic 
fact is a pretty chilly affuir, and quickly dampens, or 
rather freezes, the ardour of the most enthusiastic 
Argonaut, 
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THE DOGGÈD DOG AND THE 
CAITIFF CAT. 


BEING A STORY IN RHYME A LONG WAY 
AFTER INGOLDSBY. 


By DOUGLAS BLAKE. 


í hares was an old cat who reclined on a tub, 
As a very convenient place 

To have a good lick and a rub and a scrub 
At his whiskered and saturnine face. 


When he got on this barrel he wasn't aware 
That a lazy and overfed dog 

Resided inside (for the sake of the air }), 
And was then lying still as a log. 

Now Mr. T. Cat, when he'd basked in the sun 
Just as long as he thought that he would, 


Was about to jump down and depart for a run, 
When he spied something tempting and good; 
He got up and, yawning, he went to jump off 
at the end which was used as a door, 
When he suddenly stopped and remarked with a 
cough : 
“There's a lolzer upon the ground-floor ! 


I see that uis dinner has met with neglect! 
He has left some nice pieces of meat; 

If I can obtain them without being check'd, 
I think I shall find them a treat!” 

Then he softly and slily slipped down at the side, 
And stole all the lean and the fat; 


AES 


And, thinking the dog was still sleeping inside, 
Once more on the tub coolly sat, 

* Dogs sleep with one eye open,” it is oft said, 
And that was quite true in this case, 

For tho’ Towzer lay still, like a dog that is dead, 
Yet he knew what had just taken place; 
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And as luck chanced to have it, there happen'd 
to be 
A hole where there had been a bung, 
And down through that hole, swaying slowly and 
free, 
That wicked cat's lissome tail hung. 


And Towzer perceived what a giorious chance 
He had for revenge on the spot; 
The whole of the case he then saw at a glance, 
And for poor master Tom made it hot! 
That animal uttered a hideous wail 
Which filled all the neighbours with fright, 
When the dog with his molars clung on to that tail 
With all his available might ! 


The rest of this sad story is too Larrowing—that's 
flat ! 

Tho’ this yarn I am retailing, I can't re-tail that cat! 

This terrible occurrence Im sure there's too much 
pain in,— 

They both were so unfeline’ that they each deserved 
a canin! 


And as for that bad, thievish cat—that wicked Tom ! 
—I'm told 

That ever since that dreadful Gay a fail he eax't 
unfold. 
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stand, as seen in fiv. 5. These birds and 


soldier are to act as targets, the object being 
to knock them off their perch by discharging 
at them small peas or paper pellets, which 
are to be blown from a tube, as fig. 6, each 
player having three shots. 


Those knocking 


Fic. 6. 


over the greatest number of objects are 
declared the winners. 

A convenient length for the blow tube is 
about two feet, the performer standing about 
twelve feet from the object. The tube can 
be constructed by well gluing several sheets 
of brown paper, and then rolling them round 
a stick; or may simply be a piece of metal 
piping of the desired size. The bell-shaped 
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Fic. 7.—A PoncvriNE TARGET. 


picce at one end may be of wood or tin, or 
even very stout cardboard. A pea is placed 
in this tube ncar the mouthpiece, when tho 
bell is placed against the lips and a strong 
and rapid blow or puff is given. A little 
careful practice should enable one to become 
à good shot. 
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SKAGUAY, ALASKA, Murch 11, 1898. 


W* arrived in this distant, dismal, semi-Arctic, 

bleak, and inhospitable region of America after 
a voyage of five days from Vancouver, British Columbia. 
We Jett Vancouver at midnight, and calledat Nauairio 
on Vancouver [Jand next morning to take on more 
passengers, stalwart miners on their way to the land ot 
“gold.” 

Alter leaving Nanaimo we coasted north by west into 
Queen. Charlotte Sound. Our next stop was at Mary's 
Jsland, which is the port of eutry for the vast territory 
of Alaska, and there we got our first glimpse of Uncle 
Sam's “refrizecator.”” 

Gizantic mountains rear their ice-capped and snow- 
bound peaks thousands of fect sheer up trom the sea, 
Of all the scenery, all the works of Nature, I have cver 
belield, the coast of Alaska is the most imposing, the 
Most niaz'nificent and majestic, and we have been in 
every state aud territory iu the United States, as well 
as every province of Canada from ocean to ocean and 
from north to south. California, of course, is sublime ; 

‘olorado with its “Garden of the gods,” its Koval 
Gorge, its Graud Cation, ctc, is also amazing in its 
praudeur; Utal with its salt Jake and desert : also 
Nevada, Moutana, and Idaho with their grand moun- 
tain ranges and beautiful valleys: the states of 
Washinzton and Oregon with their tremendous forests 
of piue ; the great lakes ; the Aweriean Alps in Penu-yl- 
vania ; the Hud-on River,—all these I bave sven time 
and again, and have adinirel theie surpassing beauty 
and characteristics ; but the seneral aspect ol Alisha 
differs entirely from auy part of the worll—it is 
peculiar to itself, and I must say it is the most terrific 
and most awe-iuspiring region I have ever ehell. It 
is so striking that one finds great difficulty in giving 
even a feeble description of it. 

In order to appreciate it fully one must sec it amidst 
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Fig. 7 is a target, which may be oval or 
circular in shape, and divided into four 
spaces : thecentre being the bull’s-eye, the rest 
numbered one, two, and three, so that the 
Winner is easily found by casting up the 


, numbers in the ring that he has placed his shot 


in. Each player may have one or twenty shots 
before the game need be decided. The target 
is a thin piece of wood through which is 


driven a great number of sharp tin-tacks, 
the points of these tacks forming the face of 
the target, which is to be hung up aguinst a 
wall, fence, or trec. 

Fig. 8 is the missile that has to be cast at 
this porcupine target, which is simply a 
feather stuck into a ball of hard soap. 
When thrown, the ball fixes itself on to the 
points of the tacks. Each player should 


Fic. 9—A THROWING GAME, 


have his own coloured feather, thus prevent- 
ing any dispute. 

Fig. 9 is composed of three separate 
pietes. The bottom piece, or foundation, is 
a bit of clay about three inches in diameter. 
On this is placed the stick, pyramidal in 
shape. ‘The third piece is a metal disc 
or penny. The above when piled up should 
be about six inches in height. All being 


By CLYDE CRAIG CALEDONIA MILLAR. 


the wintry blasts as we did. It «ems expres-ly called 
by Nature from the rest of the worid as the most 
fitting to face the rigours of the Areric. [It scems to 
rear its. head and bid defiance to the very elements, 
Monster ieebergs and great glaciers are sen., I 
shoukl eall that part of the Pacifie the * Sombre Sea "—-- 
it is deep, clear, and smooth, it seems weary of its 
hopeless battle against this rocky aud ice-bound 
Court, ' 

We continuel north, passing countless numbers of 
smail islands, the ship picking its way through 
narrow mountain passes or channels. The coast is 
very much broken up. and navigation is extremely 
dangerous, — Severe wind storms uccompanied with 
driving snow are the rule in winter. On the way we 
called at Fort Wrangell, which is another of the oste- 
Ways to the interior of the British North-West Territory, 
in Which region the Klondike proper is situated. The 
name Klondike, however, is now generaly applied to 
a great part of Alaska as well as to the British portion. 
The Klondike river, after which the district is named, 
flowsin Alaska as well as in Canada. The main gate- 
ways from the coast, however, are Dyea and Skayuay, 
over the Chileoot Pass and the White Pass. 

Aiter leaving Fort Wrangell and discharging some 
cargo, We continuel north, and coasted several hundred 
miles through more gorgeous scenery than ever. We 
were in sight cf laud all the way up, and at times close 
up under the towering mountains, which made the 
ship lock ridiculously sniall com pared with the works of 
the Creator, Eavles ream overbead from peak to peak, 
as if scoruing pan’s lame attempt to bring their vast 
domain under bis will The scene is so vast, aud I 
May sav terrifying. tuat it almost paralyses the senses. 
Tie only time the ship is really out of sight cf land is 
for a distance of about fifty miles ; all the rest of the 
way i-lauds and rocks are on all sides—a hundred rocks 
of " Gibraltar " are secu ai one time, only cach of them 


ROAD TO KLONDIKE. 


ready, each player must toe the line «bout 
four feet from the object, holding in his right 
hand (palm uppermost) a piece of stout wire 
twelve inches in length. An umbrella rib of 
the desired Jength will answer the purpose 
very well, This is to be thrown forward, and 
at the coin or disc. Should the stick be 
struck, the coin will almost invariably fall on 
the clay. This being the case, the player 
loses his shot. In throwing the wire rod for- 
ward, it should be kept as nearly as possible in 
a horizontal position. Then, if *t strikes 
the coin, the latter will fall on the ground 
away from the clay. Three throws for each 
player should terminate the game. 

Fig. 10 is a most interesting game, for it 
not only requires a quick eye and graceful 
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Fig. 10.—Toab IN THE HOLE. 


movement, but is one in which the young 
ladies can Join. A cylinder-shaped box is 
made of cardboard, about eighteen inches in 
height and ter inches in diameter, with or 
without a bottom, but in either case the top 
is left open; the outside being decorated 
according to taste. "The competitors stand 
about fifteen feet from the box. ‘Then each 
person is given five cards or pieces of card- 
board, about four by three inches; cach set 
of tive cards to be a different colour from the 
rest, so that «ach competitor’s good shots can 
Se counted. Good shots are only those that 
fall into the box. The cards should be held 
by one corner, between the first and second 
finger and thumb. The card should be held 
in a horizontal position, and when cast should 
be given a quick rotary movement. ‘Those 
who get most cards into the box of course are 
the winners. 


far more imposing than the “ Impregnable " ; then the 
ship approaches in imposing mountain awl one thinks 
she must run her nose inte it, but suddenly a narrow 
passage is seen, which the ship enters, and winds her 
Way through the most dangerous Waterways in the 
world, Then Sitka, Juneau, and Douglas Island are 
pissed at the latter place the largest stamp mill in 
the world is located for the reduction of low-grade 
god bearing quartz. 

A little farther north is entered a great canal formel 
by Nature. lt penetrates the continent forabout ninety 
miles and is very narrow, but navigable for the 
largest ships afloat. At the end of that canal Dyea is 
rituated, Skazuay. however, is a wore important place. 
There was nothing but Arctic ice and snow here until 
last August, When à few tents were pitched ; then the 
pold fever broke out all over the world, and the rush 
commenced, Buildings were quickly erected woth 
characteristic American energy to provide stelter for 
the gold hunters, a town site was surveyed, and the 
trees of the forest chopped down, and now there are 
Stores, a daily paper, electric lights, ete. Of course it 
18 à rough place, but the people are law-abiding, and 
thereis very little crime ; as for stealing. itis almost un- 
known-—a man might as well commit suicide as steal 
here. A man was caught stealing up tbe trail, and he 
wasted back to camp with a halter on anda sivas cn 
his buck, with this ou it: "This man is a thief ^ : aid 
was lel all over the place, and then ordered to leave a’ 
ence or suffer the consequences. — Another wan at 
Sheep Camp near Dvea who stole Was fogged at the 
stake, while another was shot. so vou see justice 15 
swift and cffective here, and I venture to say that 
there is Jess crime and lees rascality than there is in 
the cities of the East. 

Thais isa typical frontier town with all the elements 
of a ininiug camp, although vou will understand the 
gold is not miued in this vicinity, but the toatiug 
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pulation consists to a great extent of miners. 
Things are rather expensive here ; log cabins rent for 
from $25 to $10 per month. Carpenters are paid $5 a 
day, dock labourers for unloading ships 75centsan hour, 
although the Indians work somewhat cheaper. One 
has to be well clothed here, but the region is without 
question healthy. There are several companies of 
United States troops here to guarantee Jaw and order 
and to control, if necessary, any lawless element ; there 
are also several United States marshals. In fact the 
camp is practically under martial law, In addition to 
this there is a Vigilance Committee, formed by the 
citizens, £o you see a scoundrel gets but cold comfort 
here. Skaguay is in American territory, as Alaska in- 
clude3 a great part of the coast line extending some 
thirty miles from salt water into the interior, and 
the international boundary is just thirty miles from 
here. 

As everybody is aware, Alaska was purchased from 
Russia by Wm. H. Seward, who was Secretary of State 
under President Lincoln. I think the price paid by 
the United States was seven millions, a bad bargain 
for Russia, though at the time of the purchase Mr. 
Seward was denouuced in Washington as wanting to 
saddle on the United States a lot of useless rocks and 
icebergs. Strange to say, Seward told thein that no 
man knew the hidden wealth of this apparently barren 
region, and that one day the people of the United 
States would thank their stars that Alaska had been 
purchased, if for no other reason than preventing 
Great Britain from getting it. I think this territory 
should be called “Seward " in honour of the man who 
had such marvellous foresight. Alaska is now valuable 
to the United States in many ways,and I am under 
the impression that it will prove to be the world's 
greatest gold producer. Vast stretches of territoryare 
yet unexplored, and are yet to be prospected by the 
miner, great deal more than the original purchase 
price has already been taken out of Alaska. The 
Canadian mounted police and customs officers moved 
fifteen miles into American territory at this point, 
stating that the strip of land from the coast was in 
dispute, but the American troops at once ordered them 
back. I hardly think that there will be any trouble 
over it, but there was a good deal of excitement in this 
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What is called the Klondike is about 600 miles from 
Skaguay. The journey to Skaguay is made by sea, then 
comes the overland journey by tle White Pass to lakes 
Lindermann and Le Barge ; boats are there built, and 
the journey continued along a chain of other lakes and 
rivers until Dawson City is reached. Then * Forty-mile 
Creek," Eldorado and Bonanza Creeks, and the Yukon 
River brings you to the district in which gold is found. 
The entire journey can be made by water, but it takes 
longer. The all-sea route is by way of Dutch Harbour, 
Unalaska, etc., into the Behring Sea and to St. 
Michael's at the mouth of the Yukon River, then river 
steamers to Fort Yukon, Circle City and Dawson! 
There have been a great many ships lost on the way 
up here this winter, and many deaths on the passes 
owing to exposure. It is a severe climate, and none 
but sound men could hope to surmount the many 
difficulties and hardships. Many a young fellow has 
left his bones to bleach on the Arctic trails. 

I would not advise anyone to come to Alaska or to 
attempt to make the tripto Dawson unless he is strong 
and healthy, and is provided with a good outfit and 
ready cash. A man makes a sad mistake if he attempt 
it otherwise. He must carry everything with him, 
his tent and all his food, as nothing is produced here— 
all must be brought along or purchased at the Trans- 
gres Co.'s stores and trading porte at big prices. 

he fare from Seattle to this point is $50 first and $35 
second, and freight $13 per ton measurement, not 
weight. Then to continue the journey with any hope 
of success $1,000 is necessary, for besides the cost of 
transportation of etc., over land, one must have 
incans to live after the Klondike is reached, The man 
who thinks his troubles end there makes a sad mistake, 
He may be months before he * makes a strike," and 
unless he is a practical miner he may never make one, 
for gold is not picked up at random. Let adventurers 
be warned, therefore, that they must put in many and 
many an Arctic night and endure great hardships, and 
ex pend all their labour, before they find fortune; or a 
very large percentage of those who do arrive at the 
goal will never find it. A few men will undoubtedly 
become rich, and a great many have already, but the 
majority will be poorer by far than they were at home. 
Bat the word “ gold ” seems to drive all discretion from 
men's brains, and they rush to their doom. They lack 
the n experience of frontier life and have no 
knowledge of mining—in fact, I believe a great many 
become insane. Yet the magnet of the North is 
attracting thousands—they come in *droves," full of 
enthusiasm ; but when the stern realities of the Arctic 
face them they become dazed, and many of them vive 
up in despair lonz before reaching the Klondike. 
Doctors, lawyers, clerks, etc, who have left good 
positions in the States are here in this camp,they have 
attempted the journey and failed, and are now 
stranded. Nothing, however, can stop the stampede, 
It will surpass the rush to California in 1819 tenfold, 
and the conditions are vastly different in Alaska to 
what they were in California. In the latter place a 
man could sleep out in the open without a blanket and 
pick fruit to live on, and if»mining failed him he could 
turn his attention to agriculture, etc. ; but in Alaska 
he has but one chance—“ gold " ; it that fail he is gone, 
as tbe region produces nothing. The summers are 
very short, and the ground is perpetually frozen to a 
depth of several feet, and any man who thinks he can 
raise peaches or bananas on an iceberg makes a 
mistake, Neither can he graze cattle on a glacier, Of 


course, ifa man is a blacksmith or carpenter he can 
get along, or if he is a miver he can work for men who 
kave struck rich claims. It is best to look at the facts, 
and Alaska facts are indeed the cold truth. An Arctic 
fact is a pretty chilly affair, and quickly dampens, or 
rather freezes, the ardour of the most enthusiastio 
Argonaut. 
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THE DOGGED DOG AND THE 
CAITIFF CAT. 

BEING A STORY IN RHYME A LONG WAY 
AFTER INGOLDSBY. 
By DouGLas BLAKE. 


HERE was an old cat who reclined on a tub, 
As a very convenient place 
To have a good lick and a rub and a scrub 
At his whiskered and saturnine face. 


When he got on this barrei he wasn't aware 
That a lazy and overfed dog 

Resided inside (for the sake of the air !), 
And was then lying still as a log. 

Now Mr. T. Cat, when he'd basked in the sun 
Just as long as he thought that he would, 


Was about to jump down and depart for a run, 
When he spied something tempting and good; 
He got up and, yawning, he went to jump off 
At the end which was used as a door, 
When he suddenly stopped and remarked with & 
cough : 
“There's a lodger upon the ground-floor ! 


I see that uis dinner has met with neglect! 
He has left some nice pieces of meat; 

If I can obtain them without being check'd, 
I think I shall find them a treat!" 

Then he softly and slily slipped down at the side, 
And stole all the lean and the fat; 
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And, thinking the dog was still sleeping inside, 
Once more on the tub coolly sat. 

“Dogs sleep with one eye open,” it is oft said, 
And that was quite true in this case, 

For tho' Towzer lay still, like a dog that is dead, 
Yet he knew what had just taken place; 


And as luck chanced to have it, there happen'd 
to be 
A hole where there had been a bung, 
And down through that hole, swaying slowly and 
free, 
That wicked cat's lissome tail hung. 


And Towzer perceived what a giorious chance 
He had for revenge on the spot; 
The whole of the case he then saw at a glance, 
And for poor master Tom made it hot ! 
That nnimal uttered a hideous wail 
Which filled all the neighbours with fright, 
When the dog with his molars clung on to that tail 
With all his available might! 


The rest of this sad story is too Larrowing—that's 
flat ! 

Tho’ this yarn I am retailing, I can't re-tail that cat! 

This terrible occurrence I'm sure there's too much 
pain in,— 

They both were so unfeline’ that they each deserved 
a canin’! 


And as for that bad, thievish cat—that wicked Tom ! 
—lI'm told 

That ever since that dreadful cay a tail he eat 
unfold. 
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BURTON & SON; 


FOUND ON THE SHORE. 


scri 


By G. A. HENTY, 


Author of “Among Malay Pirates," 
* The Fetish Hole,’ “Life ofa 
Special Correspondent,” 


me ee OT 


etc. 
(With Illustrations bu 
G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER II. 


ILLIAM Burton did not 
stay after the first two 
months at his  brother's 
house. “T will take a lodg- 
ing near,” he Sald, * and 


$f drop in very often, John; but I have 
ie ji so long been a Bohemian that T like 
to go where I like of my own free 

will, to drop into some place of amuse- 


M73 ment when I like. After being thirty 


A E Rob "TN Ld. years knocking about, one cannot expect 

4 A: ‘Re NE to be able to settle down into altogether 
"e. "VES | '" domestic ways immediately." 

ined iib This time John offered no opposition. 


“The deed of partnership was duly signed." B 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBCTORS.— All manuscripts intended 
Jor the BOY'S OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, «nd must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thercon, and 
fn any accompanying letter THE ''1rLE OP THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself 1n any way 
responsible Jor length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every car? is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrites. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such 1rorks separately. 
Republication bu authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


T. B. EvANS.—To make a Daniell cell, the simplest way 
is to take a large jar of the size required and a 
porous pot, the height of which should be a little 
over that of the jar. A piece of copper plate is now 
taken, the breadth of which isa little more than the 
height of the jar, and thelength of which will just 
admit of its being rolled round the inner porous pot, 
leaving a small space between. To the top of this 
copper sheet & piece of copper wire is soldered, or 
merely twisted through a hole. Now to go inside the 
porous pot you want a solid block or rod of zinc with 
a wire attached. The vessels having been placed in 
their respective positions—the copper inside the 
outer jar and the zinc in the porous pot, which is 
placed inside the copper sheet —the space between tha 
copper plate and pot on one side and outer jar on tlie 
other is filled with saturated solution of copper sul- 
phate (£e. as much crystal as the water will take up), 
in which are placed a few lumps of the salt (copper 
sulphate) to keep the strength of the solution up to 
full strength. In the porous pot is placed weak sul- 
phuric acid (about one part of acid to six or eight of 
water), and when the terminals connected to zinc 
and copper are united a current passes between ghem. 
A weak solution of common salt will also do in the 
porous pot, instead of the acid. You can get all 
materials for this, and the wire you want, from Mr. 
H. J. Dale, 7 and 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, London, 
W.C. l 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Descriptive Competition. 


[Continued from page 80.] 


X.—Bnririsu Morus. 


Prize —10s. 6d. 


JoHN B. WHEATCROFT (age 19} years), 100 Weston 
Street, Sheffield. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey; May E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Oroydon ; Earl Jacksen 
Bunney, 26 Lentilfield . Overden, Halifax ; Henry 
F. Leslie, 2 Ashton Place, Hillhead, Glasgow; Alfred 
S. Griffin. 4 Saville Row, Bath; F. R Turner, 1 East 
View Villas Homesdale Road, Bromley, Kent; W. J. 
B. Haley, 4 Raeberry Street, New City Road, Glasgow ; 
Jobn L. Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B. ; 
Evelyn Harenc, Dil Aram, Park Avenue, Bedford ; 
Arthur Blachford Woodrow, Apartado 506, Mexico 
City, Mexico. 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


J. R. KEnRnw!CKk,—Cut the iron with a cold chisel: 


small pieces you can file. Get a copy of “The 
English Mechanic " and look at the advertisements. 

P. J. M.— What would be the use of a steering apparatus 
on a railway engine ? 


A. B. Tayron.—Get Neison's “ Boat-building,” pub- 
lished by Gill, 170 Strand, 


FooTBALL (Newport).—Y ou are right to avoid stimu 
lants. But you are entirely unsuited to play foot 
ball. 


BANDY Leas (B. L.).—Yes ; getinto a London hospital 
No other hope for you. 


R. I. C.—The headquarters are in Dublin; you caa 
obtain particulars by writing there. 
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BURTON & SON; 
OR, 
FOUND ON THE SHORE. 


By G. A. Henry, 


Author of * Among Malay Pirates," 
“ The Fetish Hole,’ “Life of a 
Special Correspondent,” 
etc. 


(With Illustrations bu 
G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER II. 


ILLIAM Burton did not 
stay after the first two 
months at his brother's 
house. "I will take a lodg- 
ing near," he said, “and 


Liye | J 

b eds $ Í — A 
P. ¥ il dropin very often, John ; but I have 
! so long been a Bohemian that I like 

to go where I like of my own free 
wifl, to drop into some place of amuse- 
ment- when I like. After being thirty 
years knocking about, one cannot expect 
to be able to settle down into altogether 
domestic ways immediately." 

This time John offered no opposition. 


“The deed of partnership was duly signed." Air 
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He saw that his brother's wish was but 
reasonable, and he himself felt that an 
evening alone by himself with his books 
would be pleasant, and that when he had 
once heard all his brother's stories he 
should find it more dull sitting alone 
with him evening after evening trying to 
keep up a conversation than being by 
himself. Another thing was that Wil- 
liam was an inveterate smoker, while he 
himself had given up the practice al- 
together when he left the sea, and had now 
a positive objection to the smell of tobacco. 

Robert returned for the third time from 
a voyage a year after his uncle’s arrival, 
and his father then broached to him the 
idea he had formed of taking William into 
the firm. 

“T should not like to do it without 
consulting you, Robert. I have more 
reasons than one for wishing it. In the 
first place, it is hard on him that I should 
have inherited my father’s business and 
property, while his name was not so 
much as mentioned in the wil. My 
father never forgave his running away, 
and would never allow his name to be as 
much as mentioned; and as years went 
on and he never heard from him, he was, 
I believe, convinced that he was dead. 
Of course, had he remained here he would 
have shared with me in the business and 
property. I don't say that he wasn't 
wrong to run away, but I think that he 
has paid much heavier for it than he 
deserves. He tells me that, knowing his 
father as he did, he felt sure that he 
would not forgive him, but that he had 
always intended to write if he were in & 
position to be able to do so, without his 
father being led to think that he had 
only written because he wanted a share 
of his money. So you see, Robert, ever 
since he has been at home it has been on 
my mind that as my brother he ought to 
have some share of his father's property, 
and not be obliged to go out again, at 
his age, to try to make a fortune. In the 
next place he is my brother, and during 
the time that we have been together I 
have come to have a real affection for 
him, and it has been very pleasant for 
me to have him with me. Lastly, I am 
not, I suppose, so active and energetic as 
twenty years ago, and it has been a great 
relief to have the deck-work taken so 
largely off my hands. I am able to trust 
him entirely, which I should never do a 
stranger. He is punctual and most 
painstaking and intelligent. In many 
ways he has saved me money, and, alto- 
gether, he has become more than my 
right hand as far as that business goes. 
I should propose to offer him a fourth 
share in the business. I shall at the 
same time take you into partnership, and 
give you a fourth share. You will, of 
course, eventually come into my share 
also. As a provision against any possible 
disagreement there might be between 
you, or your feeling that his greater age 
gave him an authority in the business 
out of proportion to the comparatively 
small share that he had in it, I should 
insert a clause in a deed of partnership, 
saying that at any time after you had 
come into possession of my share of the 
business, you might purchase his interest 
in it for the sum of 10,000, which, I may 
tell you, is about & third of the sum I have 
laid by as savings. What do you think of 
that, lad ? ” 
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* I don't know that I should quite have 
liked it, if it had not been for the last 
clause. As you were speaking, it certainly 
did rush across my mind that I should 
scarcely be able to manage things as I 
might wish with & partner so much older 
than myself. Your suggestion, however, 
entirely does away with that difficulty, 
and I quite agree in all that you say. I 
can go to sea for another five or six years 
at any rate, and I shall be very glad to 
think of you having & brother with you, 
and I am glad, too, that some of the 
strain of your work will be taken otf 
your hands. It is but just that he should 
benefit in some way from his faiher's 
fortune. Certainly, as long as you are at 
the head of the business, there is no 
chance of any unpleasantness occurring." 

"You don't quite like your uncle, 
Robert ? " 

“ No, father, I don't know that I do. I 
certainly have no reason for disliking 
him, but I don't think that I understand 
him." ; 

* In what way, Robert ? ” 

“ Well, it does not seem natural that a 
man who has been knocking about in 
Australia and among the Islands for 
thirty years should suddenly settle down 
into such a life as he is leading now. 
You see, I have twice been out to those 
parts, and I know something about the 
wild, reckless life the smaller traders, 
and what we call beach-combers, live 
there. I suppose, as a whole, they are as 
unmitigated a body of sconndrels as are 
to be found anywhere on the globe. Of 
course, there may be exceptions, and 
uncle may have been one of them. Still, 
I own that at present I have not seen 
enough of him to be able to form an 
opinion either way. Of course you have 
had vastly greater opportunities, and if 
you feel that you can trust him entirely, 
it is quite sufficient for me. Still, if it 
had not been for that clause in the 
partnership that would enable ime to buy 
him out, I would much rather that 
instead of his having a fourth in the 
business he should take three of the 
twelve ships for himself, with, of course, 
a sufficient portion of the capital to enable 
him to work them properly. However, 
as I have said, that clause would remove 
all the difficulty, and I hope that it will be 
very many years before the contingency 
can arrive. It may well be that before 
then I shall have worked long enough 
with him to come round completely to 
your opinion of him." 

*I will think the matter over, Robert, 
E we will talk about it again before you 
sail." 

Three days later the conversation was 
resumed. 

“I think that there is a good deal in 
what you said, Robert. It has in no way 
altered my opinion of William, but I can 
understand that you, as & young man, 
with no special reason for liking an uncle 
whom you had never seen until he came 
here, should see it in the light that you 
do. I have therefore settled that the 
deed of partnership shall specify that it is 
to remain in force only during my life. 
time, and that at the end of that time it 
shall end and determine. It shall specify 
that a first-rate firm of accountants, 
whom I shall name, shall then value 
the business, ships, etc. and that he 
shall be paid one-fourth of the sum they 


put it at. You will, of course, have 
the option of paying it from the money 
I leave you, or of selling some of the 
ships and reducing the business; but 
I should certainly advise you to do the 
former.” 

* Certainly, father; I think that that 
would be an excellent plan and would 
suit him as well as myself. You are not 
fifty yet, and will, I hope, be the head of 
the firm for the next thirty years at 
least. He is & little younger than you 
are, but he looks ten years older, and 
really froin the life that he has led he 
is not likely to survive you. But even if 
he did, he would be an old man, aud 
would, I should think, be very yiad indeed 
to take his share of the business in 
money." 

And so it was arranged. William 
Burton expressed a lively gratitude when 
his brother told him of the proposed 
arrangement. 

“ Pooh, pooh,” the latter said; * you 
ought to have had a share of our father’s 
money, and the portion I now propose 
is really not worth more than the half 
share that you would have had had you 
not fallen out with him. So that I 
am really only righting a wrong, and I 
shall feel much more comfortable now 
that the matter is settled. "This is the 
draft of the partnership that I have 
had drawn up. As you will see on read- 
ing itthrough, it holds good only during 
my lifetime, and at my death the value 
of the business and ships will be estimated 
by & firm of accountants I have named, 
and you will be paid your fourth in cash. 
This will probably suit you better than 
remaining in the business, and indeed 
I feel that though as my junior in 
age your position as junior partner would 
result in no unpleasantness, it might be 
otherwise were my son to be the head 
and principal partner, and you, & much 
older man, his junior. The name of the 
firm will be changed to that of John, 
Robert, and William Burton." 

The deed of partnership was duly signed, 
and Robert sailed away again on the last 
voyage that he would take as first mate, 
and which would occupy some eight or 
nine months. On hisreturn, the Dolphin 
had been bought to replace one of the 
fleet that had seen its best days, and 
he was appointed her commander. 

He was now twenty-three. It had 
been intended that he should, when he 
reached the age of twenty-five, give up the 
sea, and join his father ; but that arrange- 
ment had been given up a few days 
before the date of sailing, when he said,“ I 
know that is what we agreed, father, but 
now that you have Uncle William to help 
you, I don't see that we need stick to it. 
I like the life immensely, and shall like 
it still more now that I am captain, and 
I don't see that there is work for three of 
us here; sowe can leave the question of my 
giving up the sea alone for the present.” 

“Just as you like, lad. Certainly we 
need not talk about it now. I should like 
to have you married, and settled down 
near me.” 

* That, too, can wait, father," Robert 
laughed; “at present I have no special 
inclinations that way. You see. we don't 
often carry passengers, and as I am never 
at home for more than a fortnight or 
three weeks at a time, I have not had 
much chance of falling in love.” 


The changed position of William 
Burton had made but little difference in 
the work of the firm. He had naturally 
a freer hand in all matters connected with 
the ships; but as John laid it down 
that there was to be no change whatever 
in the system, that all purchases of stores 
and necessaries should be made of the 
firms that always supplied them, and that 
in the case of any difference between his 
brother and a captain as to the necessity 
for new sails or cordage the matter should 
be at once referred to him, things went 
on smoothly. William had now taken a 
small house a quarter of a mile from his 
brother, and regularly rode with him to 
the office, and from thence went to the 
docks. 

He had given up now returning to 
lunch, as there was no occasion to refer 
constantly to John. Sometimes he came 
in at half-past four or five to have a talk 
with him; but as à rule he only did this 
on the two days in the week when he 
always dined and spent the evening with 
him. There was, of course, no occasion 
for him to spend the whole day at the 
docks, and indeed he was seldom there 
more than an hour. After that he went 
to a room that he had taken in Aldgate. 
There he changed his clothes, and would 
scarce have been recognised when he went 
out again in an attire more suited to the 
West-end than to the City. When there 
were horse-races on within a short run of 
London, he would drive to the station, go 
down and spend the day there. It was 
not long before he picked up » number of 
acquaintances among betting men and ad- 
venturers on the turf. 

If there were no races on, he would 
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spend much of his time at sore billiard. 
rooms, and it was not long before he 
joined a sporting club of a third-rate 
class, at which cards were the chief 
amusement. Here he became one of the 
leading spirits; and to wild anecdotes 
with a copiousness of language that aston- 
ished even hisaudience there, among whom 
he was always spoken of as “ the pirate," 
and was regarded as the champion liar of 
the club. The name by which he passed, 
as soon as he turned westward, was Batly. 
Thus he made some amends to himself 
for the dreary life he had led for the first 
two years he had spent in London. He 
had played for a good stake, and won, and 
having, on consulting a sharp solicitor, to 
whom he was recommended by a sporting 
friend, been assured that a partner could 
not be made to relinquish his position in 
a firm, save from some act of actual dis- 
honesty, he felt secure that, even if his 
habits became known to his brother, he 
could not get rid of him except on the 
terms at which ho would be bought out at 
the dissolution of the partnership. 

Still, he was anxious that this should 
not be known to John. He might do much 
better for himself yet, and he took every 
pains to prevent his identity being 
discovered, wearing a thick grey wig 
which effectually concealed his own hair, 
which was still unchanged in colour, 
darkening his eyebrows, which, like his 
hair, were light in colour, and wearing 
mutton-chop whiskers, made for him by 
one of the best perruquiers in town, and 
warranted to defy detection. In business 
inatters he was careful in the extreme ; he 
always subordinated any opinion that he 
might have to that of his brother, was 
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ready if asked to spend a morning and after- 
noon at the ottice in going through all the 
shipping accounts with him, and never 
once failed to go home to dine with him 
on the usual nights. 

Had he been the head of the business 
he would very speedily have upset all the 
traditions of the tirin, have saved money 
in every direction, insured the ships 
heavily, overloaded them beyond the 
safety point, and sent them to sea so ill- 
provided with a proper gear that their 
loss, if they encountered a storm, would 
have been all but inevitable. But he 
knew that any hint at a reduction of 
expenditure would put his brother up in 
arms at once. Therefore he let matters 
go on without any attempt to introduce 
changes. His brother would occasionally 
observe that there could be no occasion 
for him to spend the whole day at the 
docks, and he would always reply frankly : 
“ But I don't do so, brother; I know very 
well that there is nothing a captain 
objects to more than having an owner 
always hanging about, as if he suspected 
his capability or his honesty; therefore, 
after seeing that everything is going on 
all right, I very often, on days when 
there is nothing for me to do, take a run 
down into the country, take the steamer 
at Blackwall, go down to Gravesend for a. 
blow, and look in at the docks again 
before I go home. I have been accus- 
tomed to be on the move so much, I feel 
that I must be doing something, and 
when I have done all that I have to 
do on board I like to be off somewhere." 
And to this his brother would cordially 
assent. 

(To be continued.) 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands,” “ The Finder of the White Elephant," etc. ete. 


vll far, indeed, there was not much to look 

at; for all that the keenest eye could 
see as yet was a long, low, dark-grey band 
upon the cloudy sky-line, looking very 
much like a cloud itself; and it vanished 
like one, barely five minutes later, into 
the hovering dimness that still brooded 
along the horizon. 

But even this passing glimpse was 
enough for their boy-pilot, who had 
already taken his bearings, and now began 
to give his directions with all the cool 
clearness of a veteran seaman, while the 
Prince, standing by his side, interpreted 
thern as they were uttered. 

Vladimir, to whom Iceland had always 
been a land of marvels of every kind— 
boiling springs, volcanoes, ogres, pirates, 
witch - bears, lava- plains, enchanted 
swords, buried treasures, dragons, sea- 
kings. and what not—looked very blank 
at the sudden disappearance of the famous 
island almost as soon as it had shown 
itself. But he was not left long without 
something to console him. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER VIII. —IN THE CAPITAL OF ICELAND. 


Up out of the sea, a few hundred yards 
away on their port-beam, two jets of 
water darted high into the air, close 
together, as if a fountain had suddenly 
begun to play in mid-ocean ; and the 
falling spray glittered like a silver veil in 
the light of the sun, though it was now 
close upon midnight. 

“ What is that ?" cried Vladimir, spring- 
ing forward to look. 

“ I guess it's a whale," said Phil (who 
was standing beside him), with a grin 
of joyful recognition. 

And, sure enough, just as he spoke, tne 
monster's huge, Nae greyish-black back 
showed itself for an instant amid the 
surging waters, and then vanished with a 
plunge that lashed the sea into foam for 
many a yard around. 

But by this time the boy-Count (who 
had had little or no sleep during the two 
nights of the storm) found it impossible 
to keep his eyes open any longer; and, 
seeing that the coast of Iceland had fairly 
disappeared and was not likely to show 


itself again, he went below, and was 
asleep the moment his head touched the 
pillow. 

He was on deck again, however, by 
half-past three, just in time to see the 
dark pyramids of the Iceland mountains 
beginning to loom dimly through the 
breaking clouds; and, little by little, the 
whole of the splendid coast arrayed itself 
before him. 

But here, instead of the huge rounded 
bluffs of the Farce Isles (Iceland’s next- 
door neighbours) sharp, saw-toothed 
ridges followed each other to the horizcn 
like surging waves; while all along their 
bare, broad slopes the still unmelted snow 
lay deep and wide, and the sea broke at 
their feet in unresting spray, and the 
clouds rolled off them like the smoke of a 
battle, and the ieaden sky stooped sullenlv 
over them from above—a picture of 
unmatched desolation. 

And the farther they advanced, the 
more wild and dreary this grim panorama 
seemed to grow. Not a tuft of vegetation 
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on the bleak, bare slopes of the treeless 
mountains; not & cow, not a sheep, not 
even a goat, on the few patches of grass 
that lingered in the clefts of this great 
sepulehre of Nature. The only living 
things to be seen were the white-winged 
sea-birds, which, startled by the vessel’s 
approach, flitted upward with hoarse 
screams from the low, black reefs that 
guarded the mouth of a long, narrow inlet 
which bit into the land, like a slice cut 
out of a cake, on the yacht's starboard 
bow. 

* What place is this, pilot ?" asked the 
Prince, eyeing curiously the half-dozen 
tiny log-huts whose tarred walls and 
white window-frames—nestling under & 
huge black rock, and looking very much 
like broken pieces of it—clung to the 
inner side of a long, low, curving promon- 
tory that flanked the inlet, and thrust 
itself out into the sea as if to meet the 
approaching vessel. 

* The Beru-Fjord,” said the thirteen- 
year-old “ pilot," with a grin; “ and 
this,” he added, pointing to the handful 
of log-hovels, “is the town of Djupavogd, 
where I belong.” 

“Aha!” eried Molotin, “then I had 
better heave-to and send & boat ashore, to 
let your friends know that you're safe.” 

But there was no need ; for just then 
a small boat was seen coming out to 
meet them, handled by two men, who 
seemed to intend offering them some 
fish. But all at once the nearest man 
was seen to spring up and point 
vehemently to Eric Bjornsson as he 
stood on the yacht's deck, at the same 
time saving something with great energy 
to his comrade. 

The latter at once started up in his 
turn as they ran alongside the vacht, 
stared open-mouthed at Eric for an 
instant, and then, shaking his fist at the 
boy, saluted him with a volley of what 
was evidently—as Phil Jackson would 
have phrased it—“ the very tallest kind 
of strong language." 

“Who is that illwisher of yours 
yonder, my lad ? ” asked the Prince. 

“It's 1ny father," said the boy-pilot, as 
coolly as ever. 

Molotin was not a little amused at the 
idea of such a greeting on a father’s part 
to a son whom he had thought dead, and 
who had indeed come back to him from 
the very jaws of the grave. But he had 
no time to make any comment, for just 
then this model parent broke out again 
more vehemently than before. 

“Where’smy boa*.you young cod’s-head? 
Have you lost her for me? Don't you 
know she’s worth more than vour whole 
carcass twice over? Where's my boat, I 
say?” 

“There she is, daddy, not a bit the 
worse,” said Erie, pointing to the boat 
astern, and seeming not in the least put 
ont by his sire’s emphatic mode of 
address. 

The father’s grim face lighted up at 
once, and up the side he came at 
Molotin's sumimons-a short, square, 
sturdy old fellow, whose hard battered 
visage, framed in iron--rey hair, might 
have served as a model for the knocker of 
a prison When the Prince explained to 
hun, through Eric's translation, how 
bravely the latter had behaved when 
alone in his boat amid the fog, how skil- 
fully he had piloted them thither, and 


master. 
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how well paid he would be when they got 
to Reykjavik, the crabbed old face grew 
radiant, and Bjornsson senior treated his 
recovered son to an approving hug worthy 
of a Polar bear. 

The fish that the old gentleman had 
brought were handed over to Phil to take 
down below; and Bjornsson, afteraccepting 
with a joyful grin some tobacco offered 
him by the Prince, and taking leave of 
his son with an applauding slap on the 
shoulder that all but knocked hin down. 
went off in high glee, amid a burst of 
irrepressible laughter from all the lookers- 
on. 

Not long after leaving Djupavoegd. the 
fog closed in upon them again. and thev 
had but a dim and passing glimpse of the 
huge dark cliffs that wall in the dreary 
Westmann Isles, which, aceording to 
tradition were first colonised, ares ago, 
by two Irish serfs who had killed their 
When the brightening sunlight 
at length chased away the niist. it showed 
them a long, low, black coast-line, with 
here and there a tall spear-pointed crag 
standing gauntly up against the clear 
blue sky, very much as if some giant 
schoolboy, while doing his best to draw 
a straight line, had had his elbow jogged 
every now and then by a mischievous 
comrade, sending him up constantly into 
zigzags and sharp angles. 

-On the port quarter, again, far out In 
the lonely sea, towered a huge pillar-like 
mass of grevish-white. the very model 
(unromantie as it may sound) of an 
enormous Stilton cheese standing up out 
of the depths of the ocean ! This was the 
famous **Meal.sack," the most inac- 
cessible of the Fuglasker Isles, on whose 
rocky summit—never yet scaled by the 
boldest climber—countless generations of 
sea-birds have lived and built in peace, 
undisturbed by hand (or rather foot) of 
man. And beyond all this. far away on 
the western sky.line, the great snowy 
mass of Snaefells Jökull loomed like a 
vast white inkstand, the mouth of which 
was formed ‘by the depression of its 
crater—whereat the boy-Count, recalling 
how prominently it figured in Jules 
Verne's “Journey to the Centre of the 
Earth," stared with all his eyes. 

But, in spite of the clearness and bright- 
ness of the day, the panorama was still 
as desolate as ever. Here the coast rose 
into steep, craggy hulls, flecked with 
snow, and broken ever and anon by wide, 
barren valleys; and there it fell away 
into dreary flats, chick with black lava- 
dust, beyond which the distant moun- 
tains loomed blue and ghostly above 
acres of dark bog, warning the travellers 
what to expect should they attempt to 
penetrate this great battle-ground of frost 
and fire. 

Cape Reykjaness itself, crowned with 
the jagged black turret of the Kerl Rock, 
was quite in keeping with all the rest of 
the gloomy picture; and this sombre 
impression found nothing to counteract 
it till they were actually gliding into the 
smooth, sheltered roadstead of Reyk- 
javik. protected from the open sea by the 
natural breakwater of the two trim little 
islets at the entrance. 

On their port bow rose the tall, tapering 
masts and jaunty tricolor of a smart 
French steamer. behind which the Copen- 
hagen packet, just arrived, was landing 
her mails and passengers. Away to the 


north-west, the great mountain-wall of 
Esja blotted the clear bright sky like a 
rising thunder-cloud; and right in front 
—running like a game of dominoes over 
the only level ground in sight —lav the 
little tiniber-hovels and mustard-coloured 
cathedral of the miniature capital of 
Teeland. 

At sight of it. Vladimir opened his clear 
blue eves in wondering amusement: and 
well he might. A small. irregular dat. 
bounded on two sides by sloping ridges, 
and on the other two by the sea and a 
tinv lake; an irregular row of timber. 
huts straggling along the shore, kept in 
countenance by a second row a little 
farther back : & number of smaller hovels 
running wildly up the encircling hills 
like children coming out of school: a 
hideous wooden church, suggestive of a 
coffee-pot steeped in mustard, standing 
alone in the midst of a big, empty green ; 
a general perfuine as if the fish had just 
founded a ** home for decaved gentlemen." 
of their own species, and were painting 
it with fresh tar. Such was Reykjavik. 
as it presented itself for the first time 
to the amazed eyes of the boy-Count. 
who, having formed Ins ideas of a 
“town” fron such places as Vienna, 
Paris, Moscow, and St. Petersburg, found 
them considerably shocked by tlie aspect 
of this queer little toy metropolis of the 
Far North. 

Erie Bjornsson now received the pay 
that he liad so well earned, and at least 
twice as much of it as the simple and 
honest lad would himself have asked for 
the job. llis work being done. the boy 
of course expected his dismissal at the 
same time; but the Prince—who, like 
his nephew, had taken a great fanev to 
this voung hero, and thought, moreover, 
that the latter night be useful to him in 
the carrying out of a new plan which he 
had just formed—proposed that he should 
remain with them till they had settled 
what they were going to do. 

The boy was quite content to do so, 
for never before had he been so well 
treated, or earned so much monev at 
once; so the Prince and Vladimir left him 
on the yacht, and went ashore to look 
about thein. 

Hardly had they landed, when the 
sight of an eager crowd, hurrying toward 
the farther side of the town, drew their 
attention that way; and secing the throng 
surging around a tiny building with 
“ Posr-kKoNToR" (Post-Oflfice) on its 
front, they rightly guessed that the 
newly arrived mail was about to be sorted 
out and delivered, and hastened to wit- 
ness the operation. 

The General Post-Office of Reykjavik 
was a meek little grey booth on one side 
of the Cathedral Green, with a brightly 
painted sign-board and letter-box, and 
proudly displaying in its one window a 
few paper-covered Danish books, in- 
cluding a translation of Manzoni’s 
famous Italian romance, “I Promessi 
Sposi ''; but its space was so limited that 
there was barely room inside for the 
postmaster and his assistants, so that the 
enlightened Icelandic public were left to 
shout and jostle around the door, like at 
Arctic parody of that tiny church in the 
Isle of Wight, where (till it was enlarged) 
the clergyman was wont to preach 
through the window to a congregation 
assembled outside in the churchyard. 


' À motley crowd they were as any 
painter could wish to copy. Three or 
four sturdy, blue-shirted fishermen, with 


the genuine rusty tan of the sea on their. 


hard faces; several shock-headed, bare- 
footed boys, with a broad grin lighting up 
their ruddy visages; a thin, stooping, 
grey-haired man in spectacles, bending 
forward with an anxious look, perhaps in 
hope of some news of an only son who 
had gone forth into the great world bə- 
yond the sea; a big, yellow-bearded, 
farmer-like old fellow, exchanging a volley 
of rough-hewn native “ chatt” with the 
jolly postmaster and his aides-de-camp, 
to whom he seemed well known ; a trim, 
bright-eyed lass in the national head. 
dress (& coquettish little saucer-shaped 
cap with a long blue tassel) looking up 
half-shyly and half-eagerly, as if expecting 
a word of remembrance from some strap- 
ping *Jon" or "Olafr" far away in 
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Denmark; a bronzed, keen-eyed sailor 
from the French steamer, who struggled 
back from the door laden with news- 
papers ; and a throng of 


“ Young lads, and stooping elders, 
That wait to see the mail ; 
Matrons with lips that quiver, 

And maids with faces pale." 


Meanwhile the officials called out name 
after name, and put letter after letter 
into the eager hands extended from the 
jostling, surging mass; and the post- 
master’s little daughter (who, with her 
pretty pink frock, and her long golden 
hair hanging loose over her shoulders, 
might pass for Alice in Wonderland) 
looked on with round, wondering eyes. 

Molotin and his nephew were still 
intent upon the picturesque groups 
around them, when the Prince suddenly 
heard a manly voice call him by name, 
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and, turning quickly, saw at his side a 
stalwart, sun-browned young Englishman 
in a plaid suit. 

“Good morning, Stepan Pavlovitch,” 
said the stranger, holding out his hand ; 
* it is quite an unexpected pleasure to see 
you here.” 

“Ah, Monsieur Edouard Burjoyce! " 
eried the Prince, warmly grasping the 
offered hand, “I am delighted to meet 
you again. Are you still a newspaper 
correspondent, as you were when we last 
met in Central Asia ? " 

* Yes, I'm here to report the ‘ millennial ” 
for the ‘Daily Messenger.’ Dick, my boy,” 
added he, turning to the tall, curly-haired, 
good-looking lad beside him, “this is 
Prince Molotin, of whom you have heard 
me speak so often; and the last time. 
he and I met, some of his soldiers were. 
going to hang me as a spy ! " 

(To be continued.) 
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e NI o'clock, Captain," said the commander 

kJ ofthe guard to Hill, on the stroke of 
that hour from the clock over the school 
stables. Hill, who, after visiting the sentries 
during the night, had turned in again for a 
troubled slumber, rubbed his eyes for a 


*' Some were just beginning to wake.” 


moment with surprise, What had happened? 
Had the second bell rung, and these fellows 
been sent to see why he wasn't there to call 
the roll? A sleepy glance round the 
dormitory showed him that this could not 
be the case; for above the bedclothes heads 
were visible in every direction, and some of 
their owners were just beginning to awake. 
It was some few seconds before he could 
understand the meaning of the early call, 
and the reason for the number of strangers 
who were camping out on the floor of the 
room ; but suddenly all the events of the 
previous day burst upon him, and in a 
moment he was out of bed. A sentry was 
already posted over Herr Schneider’s door; 
and he whispered the information that the 
worthy master was still sleeping the sleep 
of the just in his cubicle. 

* Sleeps fairly soundly, doesn't he?” 


THE THREE DAYS' WAR: 
A STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL’S. 


By Lucian ORREL. 


(Wah Jilustrations by DAVID E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


muttered Hill. “ He snores so loud that I 
suppose it drowns all the other noises in the 
room as far as he's concerned. Don't make 
any row—we must wake up two or three of 
the bigger fellows." 

The boys crept round the dormitory, and 
in a few minutes puzzled heads began to 
peer from the bedclothes in every direction. 
The change in their circumstances was too 
sudden to be at once appreciated by boys 
used to the monotony of a regular clock-like 
life. One fellow, indeed, who had the 
character of being à quiet and unobtrusive 
"sapper. and who was invariably down 
and at his books half an hour before the 
other fellows were stirring, got up mechanic- 
ally, and, still half asleep, made for the 


* Hill clambered up the wooden wall ”’ 


lavatory with his towel, until the sentries 
stopped him and packed him back to bed. 

In a few minutes Hill, with half a dozen 
other boys, posted themselves round Herr 
Schneider's cubicle, armed with pillows, 
sponges, and other articles of warfare. 

"We must prevent Schneider giving an 


alarm at all costs," Hill said. “ It'll spoil all 
the fun if he bellows out and brings the 
masters up already. Young, Green, and 
Parsons, you can keep the door of his box; 
Price and I will attack him from the top. 
Mind you don’t let him escape.” 


ss. into the cubicle.” 


The three boys clustered round the door 
as directed, while Hill and his assistant stood 
on the bed that lay against the walls of the 
cubicle. Then, when all were ready, Hill 
clambered up the wooden wall—which, by 
the way, reached only to within three feet or 
so of the roof—and coughed violently. 

Herr Schneider was evidently a deep 
sleeper, for his snoring went on undisturbed ; 
and aft r a few minutes Hill repeated the 
cough, this time a little more loudly. His 
idea was to attract Mr. Schneider’s attention 
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by natura! means; to parley with him from 
tie safe altitude of the top of the cubicle 
Wall; and then either to make him a 
prisoner on parole, or to take more extreme 
measures, as circumstances might dictate. 
Hill iimself, acting on the advice of a cele- 
brated American millionaire, who did not 
believe in putting the hand out farther than 
it could be drawn back, was in favour of 
peaceable measures; the other boys, who 
cherished certain grudges for impositions 
from the German master, advocated war to 
the knife. 

This may have had almost as much as the 
unsteadiness of the bed to do with the fact 
that while Hill was bending over the partition, 


“Something terrible had happened." 


2nd bending down as far as possible in order 
to trickle sundry drops from a sponge on to 
the tace of the recumbent master, his 
companion was seized with unsteadiness, 
and, stumbling up against his outstretched 
legs, managed to overturn him into the 
cubicle. 

All hopes of a quiet capture were over 
directly this happened ; for Herr Schneider 
screamed and raved like a German trooper. 
His fright at the sudden interruption to his 
slumbers had barely had time to turn into 
anger at the boys, when Hill managed to 
interfere with his expostulations. In 
failing, he had still kept tight hold of the 
sponge, which was now temptinzly near the 
open mouth of Schneider; a moment more, 
and the screams ended in a pitiful little 
gurgle, while the wet, soapy sponge was 
crammed into the cavernous recesses from 
which, only a day before, lines by the 
hundred had volleyed and thundered. 

Now, directly he saw tlie state of affairs, 
Herr Schneider was quite ready to throw up 
the sponge, in more senses than one; he 
saw the hopelessness of resistance, and 
Wisely determined to give his word not to 
attempt to escape, or to give any alarm. 

“I sur-splutter-render,”’ he said piteously, 
his mouth bubbling forth frothy soap. A 
recollection that Green had recently been 
much interested in the history of the Spanish 
lnquisition, and that the ingenuity of the 
boys would soon devise instruments of torture 
from the materials at thcir command, prob- 
ably strengthened him in his resolution — 
much to the disappointment of & few of the 
more blood:hirsty of the canspirators. He 
was then enjoined to remain in his cubicle, 
under pain of scverest penalties; and was 
left to amuse himself as best he might. 

* We may possibly get a chance of slipping 
hiin out one night, when the besiegers aren't 
looking." said Hill, “if the Doctor won't 
yield to our demands. But I should think 
he'd give in for the sake of releasing 
Schneider." 

“ We can make it jolly hot for the German 
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if he doesn’t,” answered tho sanguinary 
Green. “ We can soon get up a roaring fire 
in the bath-room, and thcre’ll be heaps of 
hot water; besides, you can do & good deal 
with catties and knotted towels. It would be 
awful sport, wouldn't it? I can imagine the 
whole scene: the Doctor outside, humming 
and hawing, and Hill inside dictating terms. 
The Doctor will probably refuse at first to 
have anything to do with the bargain; and 
Schneider, who will be under a strong guard 
near the door, will at once be violently mal. 
treated —this treatment to be continued 
until the Doctor, his heart melted by the 
tears and groans of his innocent subordinate, 
will consent to redress all our grievances, and 
to grant & whole holiday in honour of the 
occasion." 

* But Schneider is on parole," said some- 
body. 

"Oh, yes, he’s on parole—that simply 
means he's not to betiedup. But we've got a 
perfect right to knock him about if we like." 

“ It seems rather caddish, though.” 

“Not at all. The masters have often 
knocked us about before now. Besides, if. it 
is caddish, we're only doing evil that good 
may come. We must sacrifice our feelings 
for the good of the cause." 

" And Schneider's feelings too, I sup- 
pose?" E 

“ Certainly — Schneider's feelings too. We 
can tell him, as the Doctor always tells us 
when he's whacking us, that it hurts us more 
than it does him." 

“I shouldn't think it would have been 
necessary for him to tell you that,” suggested 
Marriott. 

“You'll be cutting yourself if you're so 
sharp, my boy. What the Doctor really said 
was, of course, that caning hurt him more 
than it does us." 

" He must have a good memory, then, if 
he knows what it felt like when he was at 


** No Greek Testament, no nothing ! "" 


school," said Marriott, who absolutely de. 
clined to see thc point of the remark. One 
of the boys, who was dressing near them and 
had been listening to the conversation, 
promptly asked why the Doctor was like a 
locomotive; but he was at once sat upon by 
Hill. 

* Now, you fellows," said the Captain, 
* there's plenty to do without wasting time, 
you know. Hurry up and get dressed. 
Spencer. Marriott, go into the lavatory, and 
bring in all the mugs you can find there. 
Mind you wash them first, you know. Some 


of you other fellows get ready the provisions 
and things for breakfast; we'll get it over 
before the siege begins." 

Spencer slipped on his things hurriedly; 
Marriott secured the mugs from the lavatory, 
gravely telling some innocent youngster in 
there that the Captain wanted him, but he 
was not to go in until he was properly 
washed; while the ** other fellows,” nothing 
loth, set to work preparing breakfast. It will 
be remembered that the provisions gathered 
in the night before had been bundled into 
pillow-cases as quickly as they were taken out 
of cupboard and larder. As a natural conse- 


" The siege had commenced.” 


quence, when two or three members told off 
for the commissariat department dipped their 
hands into these lucky-bags, in order to pro. 
duce something eatable for the hungry 
garrison, the results were more surprising 
and varied than appetising. All sorts and 
conditions of food —joints of meat, milk pud. 
dings, fruit pies, raw eggs, bread, cakes, fish, 
tongue, sauces and condiments— had been 
sharing the same beds for the night, and 
were not altogether the best of bedfellows. 
The only legitimate portion of the plunder 
was the contents of a small cupboard in the 
dining-hall, in which, during peaceful times. 
* the Saints” had been accustomed to keep 
pickles, jams, sardines, and other relishes to 
help down their somewhat plain fare; these 
had been swept pell-mell into the pillow- 
cases, with somewhat disastrous results. 

* Here's a pretty thing and a very pretty 
thing." said Firth; * who's going to be the 
owner of this very pretty thing ? " as he seized 
something cold and slimy, and produced a 
huge fish, intended originally for the masters’ 
breakfast. Unfortunately its night in the 
pillow-case had not improved its flavour: 
and by common consent, the offending car- 
cass was thrown far out into the school 
grounds, having served no more useful turn 
than to impart the odour of fishiness to the 
rest of the contents of the bag. 

“ Better luck next time," said one of the 
boys. “Try and haul out a joint; we want 
something substantial.” After a short 
struggle, Firth managed to produce a small 
leg of mutton, bringing with it a shower of 
tiny cakes and biscuits. 

“I’m afraid something’s smashed inside." 
said Firth apologetically. " It seems 
rather sticky in there. What's all that stuff 
on the meat? "' 
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. towards the pass which led to Kassala. 


The odour, which would have caused a 
less determined body of  mutineers to 
evacuate at once, soon told the boys that 
something terrible had happened; though 
it was a somewhat difticult matter to 
analyse the mixture that adhered to the 
mutton. The nature of the smell, and the 
fact that a piece of broken crockery still 
adhered to the mixture, at last proved that 
marmalade and a bad egg, which had been 
broken during its transit from the pantry 
to the dormitory, were its principal com- 
ponents. 

“Faugh! Isn't it horrid!” exclaimed 
one of the boys. ‘ We shall have to chuck 
that away as well." 

Hill almost jumped down his throat with 
indignation. ‘Chuck that away, indeed! 
And what do you suppose we're going to live 
on during the siege? We haven’t any too 
much food, I can assure you. Firth and 
Mason, just haul the contents of those 
pillow-cases out on toa sheet, and let's see 
how much we have." 

A great heap of things they seemed when 
all were turned out, and yet little enough for 
an army of boys. In addition to the 
mutton, there were two elderly chickens, a 
tongue, a partially demolished sirloin of beef, 
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and four loaves of bread; these formed the 
only really substantial items of diet ; though 
of cakes and relishes there seemed no end, 
for the foraging party had been much more 
careful in securing these. A dozen eggs had 
been captured, though several of them had 
been broken in transit. 

“Well, well set to work," said Hill. 
“ Where are the knives and forks ? ” 

Echo answered where? for even the 
carving-knife had been forgotten. After a 
desperate struggle with the beef, in which 
he and his weapon, a pocket-knife which 
insisted on shutting down on his fingers 
whenever it seemed in working order, came 
off second best, Hill decided to leave the 
more substantial viands until later on in the 
siege; and to save time by distributing the 
cakes, tarts, and puddings among the boys. 

It was not long before they found that 
what would make an excellent meal for a 
dozen, did not go very far when over two 
hundred mouths had to be satisfied. When 
Hill had done his best for each of the 
garrison, half-past six had been reached, and 
the sudden clanging forth of the school bell 
showed that the Doctor had not forgotten 
his threat. 

* Half-past six ; time toget up, you fellows," 

(To be continued.) 
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said Parsons, chuckling hugely over the 
situation. “ Oh, what a day we're having.” 

“ Or are going to have," said another boy. 
* No Greek testament, no chapel, no nothing. 
I wish we'd thought of striking before." 

* Don't you be too cock-sure about every- 
thing, my dear boy," said Hill; “it isn't 
likely they'll let us spend the day up here 
quietly without trying to make it unpleasant 
for us in some way or other. You fellows 
had better all be getting up now; we may 
have some bother keeping the masters out. 
At one school, you know, they called the 
military in when there was a row like this. 
I forget where it was; one of the big public 
schools, though. They might make it jolly 
unpleasant for us by firing through the venti- 
lation holes in the doors." 

Some of the smaller boys began to look 
less elated at the prospect of being turned 
into targets for the soldiery, while the elder 
ones discussed the value of bolsters and 
The 
discussion was just waxing warm, when the 
clanging of the second bell was heard, and 
the next minute, with bated breath and 
beating hearts, the boys heard the heavy 
footstep of Mr. Grant on the stairs. The 
siege had commenced. 
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WITH THE RED CROSS AT KASSALA: 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN 


Temm of Dervish attacks against the 


outpost of Kassala, which was considered 
of great strategic value, and fearing for the 
safety of the garrison, which at that time did 
not total more than four hundred men of all 
arms, Colonel Stevani. then at Keren, secured 
all the available aid which the exigencies of 
the Italian position would permit, and made 
a forced march upon Zabdarat. 

His total strength consisted of about three 
thousand Sudanese and other native troops, 
divided into five battalions, with but four 
mountain guns. With this little force, small 
in comparison with the task about to be 
undertaken, and weakened by the vicissi- 
tudes already endured in camp and warfare. 
Stevani reached Zabdarat on the last day of 
March. Here, as was inevitable, he found 
that his force, originally weak, was gradually 
further weakening. The long exposure and 
etrain of harassing warfare in such a climate 
had begun to tell even upon his more sensoned 
troops, and his battalions were composed of 
those which had remained of the Abyssinian 
campaign. 

W hen Zabdarat was reached, therefore, he 
found many unable to continue the march. 
But he was not disheartened or dismayed. 
Full of determination to at once atford a 
succour which he now learned was so much 
required, and goaded by the ever-recurring 
reports of the fall of Kassala. which would 
have been a still more crushing blow to the 
italian prestige, he sent forward his scouts 
and left Zabdarat with the remains of four of 
his decimated battalions on the night of 
April 1. Instructions were given for the 
remaining battalion to follow on according 
to a plan of campaign, and Stevani Mies 

ere 


: his military strategy saved his own force and 


ours. Duly notified by the mukhuburut of 


>- the Italian advance, Hammuda had made his 


dispositions accordingly, in the determination 


7 to prevent the relief at all hazards, and to 
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ITI. —THE RELIEF OF RASSALA. 


wipe out the relieving force. He therefore 
left Tukrof with all the troops at his disposal, 
and established himzelf in the pass and on 
the sides of the surrounding hills command. 
ing the highway, with the view of effectually 
barring Stevani's advance, and intercepting 
the convoy by superior strength and sheer 
weight of numbers. But he reckoned without 
his host. 

Colonel Stevani, acting on information 
received through his scouts, caused a feint 
to be made with & mere handful of troops, 
while he, with his main force and his mountain 
guns, diverged from the road towards the 
north. Then circling through the jungle 
round the northern base of Mount Mukram, 
while the enemy were preparing to meet him 
on tlie road, he crossed the now vacated line 
of trenches and gained the fort of Kassala 
unperceived in the darkness. Thefeint party. 
having served its purpose, at once retired 
upon Zabdarat, while the enemy had become 
jubilant at the check administered. 

lo describe the scene which followed 
Stevani's arrival in our midst would require 
the pen of an experienced war correspondent. 
Nor would he be called upon to exert the 
fertile imagination with which this species 
is credited. Truth is ofttimes stranger than 
fiction. We had been relieved without the 
loss in actual conflict of a single man. This 
unprecedented military feat might be 
incredible were it not an historical fact. 
Nay, more—the enemy were quite unaware 
of our reinforcement. But the main work 
now lay all before us. We must at once 
assume the offensive, which we were now in 
& position to do. For, were this vast army 
again permitted to entrench itself or become 
further reinforced, our position as regards 
commissariat would become precarious. 
True, we had now the support of four moun- 
tain guns; but Kassala was only succoured 
thereby, not yet fully relieved. And as 
Colonel Stevani had determined to engage 
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the Dervishes ere they emerged from the defile 
ond discovered the true position of affairs, the 
wearied troops were given but a brief repose 
ere the reveille was sounded. The rejoicings 
were reserved for ba’ adain (by-and-by). 

The remaining rub of Stevani's force, which 
had prolonged the halt at Zabdarat to collect 
the stragglers, would advance next. morning 
through the pass in pursuance ofthe arrange- 
ment which had been transmitted by the 
retiring column, which had originally made 
the feint as advance guard. This, being in 
all likelihood mistaken for the main body, 
would engage the attention of the enemy, 
while another force moving out from Kassala 
would take them unsuspected in the rear. 
This was the main idea of the plan of cam- 
paign, and was not materially altered by what 
actualiy transpired. The usually active 
intelligence department of the Khalifa had 


' for the nonce been outwitted; and those who 


had thus by superior military genius over- 
reached them were now preparing to strike 
while the iron was hot, and by a further 
development of the successful strategy drive 
home to the full the advantage gained. The 
march out to the relief of this rear battalion 
wil always be for me & memorable one. 
Although a non-combatant in theory, it was 
not my first experience at the front or under 
fire. But it was my first personal experience 
of the effects of the Dervish spear; of the 
disabilities which ofttimes follow in its train ; 
and of the inconveniences of a military 
hospital in a strange land which does not 
exactly flow with either milk or honey. Bui 
I anticipate. 

A brief but well-earned rest sufficed for the 
troops of Colonel Stevani after their passage 
through jungle and detile. Then, supported 
by such assistance as our fort could spare, 
and accompanied by a detachment of bearer 
companies, of which U formed a part, the 
Colonel moved out with his force and guns. 
The signal for our advance had been the 
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sound of firing from the Erythrea Road when 
the hostile pickets gave the alarm, and the 
blaze of rockets which betokened the due 
completion of our project. 

The rear battalion of the force advanced 
from Zabdarat during the night, and before 
daybreak had occupied an advantageous 
position upon a spur of the mountain com- 
manding directly the Dervish flank. Here 
they were soon discovered and, as expected, 
mistaken for the main body of the Italians. 
Hammuda immediately ordered a change of 
front, and proceeded to the attack with his 
advance guard. The fifth battalion, how- 
ever, sutfticed to hold them in check until the 
main body, with the artillery, engaged them in 
flank of their new formation. The devas- 
tating artillery fire poured in upon them so 
unexpectedly from the mountain guns threw 
the encampment into immediate confusion. 
Held thus between two columns of whose 
extent of support they could form no proper 
. conception, the Dervishes rallied and at- 
tempted a retreat towards their entrenched 
position by the most vulnerable route. But 
the whole circumstances had been unaccount- 
ably altered. Across the line of communica- 
tion with Tukrof, our force, in expectation of 
such a mancuvre, was established in strength, 
supported by guns more powerful than any 
yet withstood, and making excellent practice. 

For about two hours the unequal contest 
prevailed. Then, as our brigade moved 
forward in echelon, the enemy perceived the 
futility of furiher attempts to dislodge the 
battery which was wreaking, such fearful 
havoc, and beat a retreat towards the 
eastern outlet of the pass. The retreat soon 
degenerated into a rout, and the tribesmen 
fled in confusion round the base of Mount 
‘Mukram towards Tukrof, hotly pursued by the 
victorious Sudanese regulars. The pursuit was 
pushed as far towards the north as was con- 
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sistent with prudence considering the troops 
atcommand. To attempt anattack upon the 
stockaded position on the banks of the Gash 
after the forced marches already undergone 
would have but exposed the garrison to need- 
less risk. So, content with decimating the 
retreating enemy by means of the artillery, 
Stevani ceased the pursuit and ordered the 
retire. The victory was for the present 
sufliciently decisive to establish our line of 
communication, and the turn of Tukrof wus 
but postponed. 

During this engagement our detachment 
had been kept exceedingly busy in the rear 
of the supports. In sooth, the means at our 
disposal were far from adequate for the 
necessities of the case, and the resources of 
our limited staff were taxed to the utmost 
from the outset. For the fight was curried 
on under a scorching sun most trying even to 
natives, and the stamina of our soldiers had 
of late been considerably undermined. But 
willing helpers were available in abundance 
once the retreat began, and succour parties 
spread over the scene of the contlict to aid 
and bring in the wounded. 

I was engaged with the native sergeant of 
one of our companies in applying a first-aid 
field dressing to a wounded gunner lying amid 
a heap of slain, when a wild-looking fanatic 
whom we had erroneously supposed to be 
hors de combat suddenly arose beside us. 
Brandishing his spear, ere I was able to 
successfully defend myself, he drove the 
weapon with all the force he could muster 
into my shoulder as I turned. The sergeant, 
an old Hadendawa named Hassan, instantly 
snatched his carbine. which was lying near, 
and clubbed my assailant with a well-directed 
blow of its stock. We fell together over the 
gunner whom I had attempted to relieve. 
What exactly happened thereafter I cannot 
tell from personal recollection. Hassan lost 

(To be continued.) 


no time in according to my assailant summary 
decapitation with his own sword. Then pour- 
ing the contents of his canteen down my 
throat in order to revive me after the shock, 
he rescued the gunner and proceeded to 
staunch the wound in my shoulder. This 
had rendered my arm quite powerless, and 
as it lay limp I realised from the stinging 
pain that my collar-bone had been snapped 
by the blow. Owing to the movements, blood 
was flowing freely, and I soon became faint 
from theloss. But theencounter had attracted 
the notice of others around, and I was soon 
bound up and conveyed to the nearest litter. 

When I had sutiiciently recovered to realise 
the situation, I found myself once more in the 
hospital, but the scene was changed. I was 
now a patient, although not so helpless as my 
friend the Emperor, who lay in the adjoining 
bed. We were now quits. Although & neu- 
tral, I had been ordained to brave the same 
danger as he of military rank and title, and 
his star and my cross had assuredly been ** all 
the same in this show," for our faces were 
equally white. My wound was not of & 
dangerous type at the outset, and although 
incapacitated from the same active service I 
was not rendered quite hors de combat, for I 
had stil the use of my right arm. My 
services could not be so easily delegated as 
those of my military comrade, so, with a good 
night's rest and an efficient dressing and sling 
support, I was able to report myself for duty 
next day, and accompany the punitive expe- 
dition, which dealt condign chastisement to 
our besiegers. It had been well for me had 
I been more seriously wounded at the outset, 
so that I could have consoled myself with the 
company of Zarb on that fateful day. Alas! 
for the fortunes and misfortunes of war. I 
had ample opportunity thereafter of dis- 
cussing all its merits and demerits as we lay 
under the Red Cross at Kassala. 
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A STRANGE STORY 


By THE Rev. J. TRovNsELL MUGFORD, B.A., 


A first sight, it seemed that the place 

where they found themselves was 
simply a continuation of the forest. 

As, however, they were able to look about 


more carefully, they saw that buried deep in | 


the forest growth were remains of buildings 
of various kinds, not built of sun-dried 
bricks, but of stone. 

As they advanced they came upon an 
object which almost took away their breath. 

Right in front of them rose a huge block of 
stone thirty feet or more high. 

This block was covered with creepers, and 
various kinds of parasitic plants. On the 
south side, however, some recent storm of 
wind, or an accident of some kind, had 
stripped off this mass of foliage and revealed 
the stone itself, which seemed covered with 
carving. 

They were among the ruins of one of the 
ancient cities which flourished in the land 
ere the Spaniard came, bringing war and 
slavery. 

Still keeping on in the direction where 
they thought they had seen a fire, they found 
their progress barred by a wall, this timeonly 
some ten or twelve feet high. On the other 
side of the wall there seemed to be a clear- 
ing. It was easy toclimb the wall, which was 
clothed with foliage, and had many shrubs 
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and small trees growing on the top, and even 
out of the sides. 

When they looked over the wall a strange 
sight met their eyes. 

They were looking into a huge square 
nearly destitute of trees. In the centre stood 
a mound shaped like a pyramid, but with the 
top cut off, leaving a small space, which was 
reached by means of a huge flight of steps 
on one side. 

On three sides the great enclosure was 
bounded by walls from seven to ten or even 
twelve feet in height, and covered with 
bushes and creeping plants. On the north 
side, however, there was a confused mass of 
ruins, evidently of very extensive buildings. 
It was out of the midst of these buildings 
that the smoke rose. 

In the great majority of cases the ruins 
were merely walls without roofs or doors or 
windows. In some places, however, an 
attempt had been made by means of thatched 
roofs and rude doors to adapt portions of 
them to present use. 

They had not long scanned the space inside 
the wall before they saw signs of its being 
actually inhabited. 

First a couple of children ran out of a hut 
rudely formed by thatching over one corner 
of a very large building. 
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Then a woman came out after them with a. 
child in her arms, shouting shrilly as the 
children scampered laughingly out of her 
reach. 

Other children and other mothers came 
out, and withdrew during the half-hour they 
remained watching. 

Then a couple of fine-looking but ragged 
men strolled out from another part of the 
ruina, smoking, and chatting and laughing 
gaily. 

Suddenly the two watchers were startled 
by the sound of human voices talking loudly. 
At tirst they could see no one. They buried 
themselves yet deeper in the mass of foliage 
amidst which they clung. 

The voices appeared to be muffled in some 
way, and to be very close to them. Presently 
there emerged from the thick bushes almost 
at their very feet a man armed and carrying 
a bundle. Then another and another, until 
six had appeared, as it were, from the very 
bowels of the earth. 

Without casting even so much as a glance 
in the direction where the two adventurers 
lay concealed, by no means sure that every 
part of their bodies and clothing was hidden, 
and afraid even to breathe lest their very 
doing so should attract attention, the six 
plunged into. the forest, laughing and 


chatting gaily, 
humour. 

Although they did not know it until much 
later on, those six men were peasants living 
in a village not far distant. 

They were in alliance with the outlaws 
who made these ruins—the crumbling 
remains of the once noble city of ancient 
Mexico named Copan—their home. When 
not required to join in any expedition, they 
lived with their wives and families, playing 
the part of innocent peasants. This plan 


evidently in high good 


was at once useful and pleasant. 
They were now returning 
shares of the spoil to their own homes. 


When the last echoes of the men's voices 


had died away, Dick and his companion slid 
down to the ground, and searched for the 
opening whence these men had so suddenly 
appeared. 

They found it easily enough when once 
they were aware of its existence. It was 
only a few paces from where they had 
climbed up the wall. 

Concealed by bushes and ever-luxuriant 
creeper, Was an opening to a subterraneous 
passage, leading doubtless into the retreat 
of the robbers. 

They descended very cautiously into it. 
It was dark and narrow, and stretched 
straight ahead. What should they do? 

They had no doubt that the men they had 
seen leave were not likely toreturn. Snatches 


with their 


‘‘They determined now to risk 
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of conversation Dick had heard implied that 


they were bound to a place some distance 
away. 

If they ventured into the passage they 
might encounter others coming the same 
way as the six they had just seen disappear 
into the woods. Still, they resolved to run the 
risk. 

Waiting some time to make sure that none 
of the party were likely to return, say for 
something he had forgotten, they then 


descended the steep incline to the level of 
the passage, and advanced into it with the 
utmost caution. 

The passage was so very narrow that they 
could scarcely walk abreast. 


It seemed end- 


less, and after a time the air grew very 
oppressive. Then it improved, and they 
could see a faint gleam of light—the other 
end of the tunnel. 

As they neared the opening, they could 
hear the hum of conversation. Still they 
crept nearer and nearer. At last they were 
so near that, hidden effectually by the dark- 
ness and obscurity of the passage in which 
they stood well back from the opening, they 
could see everything clearly themselves. 

They were looking into a large roofless 
chamber, as big as a good-sized church. 

One or two tall trees grew up in the midst 
of what had once been the floor. The mass 
of creepers which hung from the top of the 
crumbling walls, together with the height of 


everything in a bold venture.'’—See Chapter VIII. 
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these walls, some fifty or sixty feet, made the 
spot singularly cool, and sheltered írom the 
sun. 

Here were gathesed half a dozen reckless- 
looking Mexicans, who evidently, from their 
complexion, had a good deal of Indian and 
very little Spanish blood in their veins. 

A couple were swinging in hammocks, 
the others were gambling and drinking. 

The robbers were enjoying themselves. 
One or two women appeared to be in attend- 
ance, or at least flitting in and out. Two 
or three lads also were watching thcir 
seniors. 

There were plenty of arms lying about. 
This place, where the subterranean passage 
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had its entrance, was probably never left 
without some one on guard. 

The two adventurers retired back into the 
passage to take counsel. 


CHAPTER VIII. — THE LOST FOUND. 


War to do next was a puzzle. Mean- 
while they were in the most extreme peril. 
Should anyone enter at the other end they 
would be caught like rats in a trap, and in 
the darkness and the confined space have 
but small chance for their lives. 

They were determined to run no further 
risk. They had to think not only of their 
own safety; they mugt preserve themselves 
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so as to be able to aid their friends. They 
retraced therefore their steps to the entrance, 
and when they found themselves in the open 
air they breathed more freely. 

An idea occurred to Johnnie. 

It would be quite certain that the robbers 
would take a siesta. In Mexico and other 
parts of Spanish America an afternoon nap 
is not the luxury of the middle-aged pater 
and mater, but the customary indulgence of 
almost everybody. 

Meanwhile they recruited their strength 
and satisfied their appetite as far as they 
could with fruit and water. Truth to say, 
both were longing for a good square 
meal. 

When they had finished they rested in a 
sheltered spot, from which they could 
command a view of the opening of the sub- 
terranean passage. 


When the noonday was passed they again , 


entered the underground entrance, traversed 
the long, low tunnel, and peered into the 
place where they had seen the robbers. 

There were only three. Two of these were 
asleep in hammocks. The third, who should 
doubtlessly have been awake and on guard, 
had seated himself near the entrance of the 
passage with his back against the wall, and 
his gun by his side, and had gone to sleep 
like his comrades. 

The two youths now letermined to risk 
everything in a bold venture. Stepping 
therefore cautiously, they entered the room. 
Not one of the three stirred. 

Then they crossed the room, or rather roof- 
less hall. Judging that the front part of the 
ruins formed the chief spot where the brigands 
had their home, they made for the doorway 
or opening in the wall at the back of the 
hall. There were two other doors. These 
they avoided, as they were the ones by which 
the women and boys had entered and left, 
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and which, as they judged, probably led to 
the inhabited portion of the ruins. 

Passing through, they found themselves in 
a perfect wilderness full of trees and over- 
grown with undergrowth. Amidst these 
products of luxuriant nature they saw 
fragments of broken walls, overgrown pillars, 
and grotesque and disfigured images. 

In fact, they were in the part of the ruins 
where the destruction wrought by time wa: 
most complete, and where nature had done 
her very utmost to conceal it by the most 
extravagant exertions of her own powers. 

Here they felt they were probably safe 
from immediate discovery. They could 
easily escape by climbing the external 
boundary wall, which enclosed also the por- 
tion of the ground occupied by what was 
once either the great temple or the royal 
palace. Perhaps both. 

The whole space they were in now was 
perhaps a couple of acres in extent. In front 
towards the south was the main portion of 
the ruins, which had suffered least and which 
had been partially cleared of trees and under- 
growth, and to some extent adapted to use by 
the robbers. On »he other three sides was 
the high boundary wall. 

If the mass of ruins where the brigands 
dwelt was the main building, then the huge 
square in which stood the pyramid might be 
likened to the front garden or court. The 
part they were now in corresponded to the 
back garden. 

They searched the ruins for a time, and 
then hearing sounds which showed that the 
brigands were awake, they concealed them- 
selves in full view of the opening through 
which they had themselves entered. 

After what seemed to them hours, during 
which they suffered not a little from hunger 
and thirst, their patience was rewarded. A 
woman appcared. 


Ske carried a basket and a large gourd, 
and made her way through the tangled mass 
of undergrowth and the ruins it hid with the 
air of one who was perfectly at home. They 
noticed the direction she took. 

Presently she returned, but without the 
gourd, and swinging the empty basket. 

They knew they were on the eve of some 
discovery. As von, therefore, as she had 
disappeared, they went in the same direction 
that she had taken. 

They had no difficulty, for there was quite 
a distinct path worn through the tangled 
undergrowth. 

Following this path, they soon found 
themselves within a small enclosure formed 
by the walls of a roofless building. 

A coil of rope on the ground attracted 
their attention. Ere they had stooped to 
pick it up, there came the muttered sound of 
a well-known voice—Captain Pascoe’s. 

* Well," he exclaimed in a tone of relief, 
"evidently they don't mean to starve 
us.” 

The voice came from somewhere close at 
hand. 

The two lads exchanged glances. Both, 
however, had sense enough’ to refrain from 
shouting out a notice that they were close at 
hand. 

Near to the coil of rope was a large beam. 

The beam on examination proved to be 
really the bar which kept down a rude but 
massive trap-door. 

To remove the bar, open the trap-door, 
and peep down, was the work of a moment. 

The appearance of friendly faces instead 
of the frowning countenance of one of the 
robbers was greeted with an outburst of 
incoherent exclamations. 

* Don't make a noise, I will be down in a 
moment," Dick cried. j 

(To be continued.) 


QfouTHwarps from the Bay of Cadiz all the 
N way to the Cape de Verdes, the north-east 
trades sweep what is, perhaps, one of the 
most glorious stretches of waters on the face 
ofall the globe. For eight months every year 
the rush of breeze blows down out of crystal 
skies, piling the ocean into sunlit rollers, with 
incandescent froth on the summits, and the 
blackness of two thousand fathoms in the 
sea-troughs underneath. The crews of the 
deep tramp steamers growl at that thrash to 
windward as they roll up from the River 
Plate, and the big four-masted clippers sweep 
through it at over ten knots an hour, bound 
south for Australia, round the Cape. 

In the midst of it lies the blue ridge of 
Madeira, and three hundred miles farther 
south, the volcanic peaks of the Canaries lift 
themselves ten thousand feet in air from 
an equal depth below. There is, perhaps, 
more life in these sunny waters than any- 
where else in the world. Fish of all shapes 
and colours, from bright crimson to flashing 
gold, slide between mid-depth and the sur- 


HOW WE SLEW THE MANTA: 
A DAY 


IN SOUTHERN WATERS. 
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face, while endless kinds of crawling things 
lurk in the weed beneath. Some seem loath- 
some and repulsive to the first glance of 
thoughtless eyes; many are deadly with 
venom or tooth; but all have their work to 
do. In spite of outward seeming, there is 
some use for everything, and no truer poem 
has been written than the “ Benedicite." 
One spring morning, if there is any spring 
in this region of eternal sunshine, together 
with a Spanish captain and a bare-legged 


^ fisher lad, I stood on the surf-fringed shingle 


of the bay of San Sebastian. The quaint 
old-world village stands on the steep beach 
of Gomera, one of the six Canary Isles, a 
cluster of crumbling houses walled in by tall 
date-palms, with a waste of red ashes and 
lava rising towards the forests of giant broom 
four thousand feet above. This was the last 
place Columbus touched at when he first 
sailed out to the westward in a little halt- 
decked vessel which had neither the speed 
nor seaworthiness of a British herring-boat. 

I remember steaming out from Grand Can- 


ary to meet the exact model of this caravela, 
which sailed across from Cadiz to be shown at 
the Chicago Exhibition, and our band was very 
sick, while we wondered, when we saw her, at 
the courage the early discoverers had. A 
Spanish gunboat convoyed her all the way 
across ; but no gunboat went with Columbus 
when he sailed into the unknown. Yet if the 
discoverer had the poorest of shipping, he was 
a man of determined courage, and intense. 
unquestioning faith. He believed the mission 
was laid upon hii, with strength to meet th 
need, and there is little in air or ocean tha: 
could turn such a man aside. 

I had no time, however, to dream of 
Columbus, for six ragged fishermen, who were 
yet marked with a certain stamp of refine- 
ment, and proud of descent from the ancient 
conquistadores, launched a long, lean.bilged 
barquillo down across the shingle. The 
Spanish character is a many-sided one, and 
while the poorest peasant will go a mile out of 
his way to direct a stranger, or take off his 


hat with polishedjcourtesy in return for a pass- 


ing greeting, at the first suspicion of a slight 
he feels for a hidden knife, and in any alterca. 
tion it is well to stand clear of your vis-á 
vis 

When the curving bows of the seventeen- 
foot boat ran out into the creaming surf, 
together with Captain Rosendo I sprang in 
over her stern. The lad grasped the oars 
that swung in loops of hide, and up to their 
waists in water, the fishermen thrust her clear. 
A long swell crested with tossing white came 
rolling into the bay, in a smooth-backed, half- 
mile crescent, and the barquillo leapt up in 
the air. Then I got one hand on each oar- 
loom, and with a thrust and a tug we drove 
the light craft sea ward, the backwash froth- 
ing behind. As we passed the second roller, 
we hoisted the high-peaked latine, and the 
snaky barquillo listing over, until her gun- 
wale was washirg in the brine, drove away 
over the heaving leve!s with her head towards 
the sea. . 

Thirty miles away to the northward the 
white Peak of Teneriffe lifted a glittering 
cone of snow twelve thousand feet in air, and 
through that crystalline atmosphere we could 
see the pine forests ridging the black Canadas 
onitsshoulders, from which a mile-wide streak 
of lava, now black and cold, wound down 
towards the sea. With the big latine between 
me and the scorching sun, I lay along the 
after thafts watching the shore slide by. Itwas 
like very little to be scen anywhere else— 
great fangs of lava, fringed by eternal surf, run- 
ning out into & sapphire sea. Above them 
stretched deserts of fused red cinders, heaps 
of ashes, and broken scorirm, and, far beyond, a 
line of iagged summits rent into splintered 
pinnacles showed how the whole island had 
been hove up froin the depths of the sea by 
subterranean fire. 

Yet here and there we could see traces of 
man's handiwork, for where there was a 
little water, fields of bright green sugar-cane, 
tall palms. and squares ofsunny vines, already 
fresh with leaves, filled the lava-barred gorges, 
and white fincas nestled among the sheen of 
orange groves. The peasants of the Canaries 
are a patient, industrious race, and carry the 
soil in baskets to make their tiny fields. 
They can live in smiling contentment on 
eichtpence a day, and, if left alone, would 
cover the slopes with vineyards or fields of 
yellow maize. But the conscription sweeps 
half the young men away, and, ground down 
by heavy taxes, they emigrate wholesale. 
Once we carried off nearly a third of the 
population of Hierro to form a new battalion 
of cazadores, and their wives and children 
were left in want behind, while the men died 
of yellow fever in Cuba in scores. Out of one 
eis ht-company battalion that went over, in 
less than twelve months there were not three 
companies left ; and it is evident that the 
British short-service system has advantages 
after all. 

These islands, too, were once peopled by 
giant white savages, all nearly seven feet 
high, and fairer than the Spaniards, so the 
ancient chronicles say ; while the skeletons 
we saw in many places certainly prove the 
heizht. They seem to have fought against 
the steel-clad Castilians very valiantly with 
clubs and spears of obsidian, but in less than 
fifty ycars there was not one left alive, and 
to-day the word Guanche is but & name 
and a memory of a lost white race. 

But a shout from the Canario fisher roused 
me from reverie, and I saw a line of tumbling 
froth run out seaward from a great black 
turret, whose feet were battered by the surf. 
A furious tide race swirled past it, and the 
wind was dead in shore, so, though we tugged 
hard at an oar to lee, we could nct drive her 
clear. However, we were all of us fairly used 
to the ways of a breaking sea, and, laying in 
the oar, we shifted the stone ballast to wind- 
ward, and saw the sheet was clear. Soon 
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the long and regular rollers began to grow 
threateningly steep, and I eased the main- 
sheet a foot or so each time a hill of white- 
streaked water rose sharply up ahead. Then 
the latine shivered a little, easing the shock 
of the blow, and, instead of burying her bows 
to the mast, the barquillo only hurled off the 
brine to leeward as she swept through the 
smother on the crest. Then, as the tide ran 
still harder, the seas began to curl hollowly 
and break, while the water grew white about 
us, tumbling all ways at once. The Captain 
sailed her *lifting," for to drive a boat 
through a breaking sea is a very risky thing. 
Still, the water flew over her everywhere, for 
we were bound to keep steerage way to dodge 
the threatening masses. 

T wice a steep ridge, black-hollowed, and its 
sides of flashing, transparent green, curled 
over and broke partly across us, and the 
little vessel swooped down into the trough, 
filled to the stringer beams. Then, dipping 
the gourd and bucket, we flung the water clear, 
while we knelt on the rough stone ballast with 
the sea about our knees. But the tide was 
rapidly setting us towards the broken pillar of 
rock, and with anxious hearts we watched it 
out of the corners of our eyes. I could hear 
the shock of the groundswell ringing along 
the lava’s face, and see the leaping ridges 
hurl themselves on the rock. They broke 
into a weltering smother, and sucked back- 
wards a fathom below the weed, while the 
backwash poured in milky lines down the 
fangs of inky stone. 

“You must sail her full to weather it, 
that’s no place to go ashore,” I said in 
my best Castilian, and, with a nod, the 
Captain put his helm an inch a-weather, to 
fill all the big latine, as we flattened home 
the sheet. 

Then. lying down to her beaded gunwale, 
with the green sea bursting deep above it, or 
flying in foam to leeward, we drove the 
barquillo forward a elean fulland by. The rock 
drew nearer and nearer ; it was on our lee bow 
now, and thetideway swept the light craft faster 
towards the fang. A spouting sea hove itself 
aloft to leeward, and as we baled out with 
might and main, the great pillar seemed rush- 
ing towards us to crunch in the bilge like a 
Shell. Gnce more the barquillo swept up- 
wards, and when she lurched into the 
hollow again, the skipper shouted in triumph 
as the tide-swept rock slid by. We had left 
the race behind us, and when, as we rolled on 
across 8 sunlit bay, lifted by the big latine 
and swinging across the seas, the skipper 
blamed the lad for bringing us near the race, 
the other grinned and quoted the Castilian 
proverb, ** All the same in fifty years." 

Later we anchored in & hundred feet of 
water, and that was close in shore, and I 
cleaned the brine from my comrade's gun, 
while he busied himself overhauling the deep- 
water fishing-lines. Then we lay there, 
swinging over an easy lift and fail across the 
endless undulations the trade-wind seasent in. 
One moment the barquillo seemed climbing a 
dozen feet in air, and the next she was down 
in a long blue hollow, with a watery hill 
behind. The leads soon took the bait to the 
bottom, and then the fun began. I hauled 
up a splendid creature, barred with vermilion 
and gold, which was known as a pece perro, 
while, as the skipper gathered in fathom after 
fathom, a flashing streak of brightness zig- 
zagged beneath the boat. Wegot the four- 
pound fish over the gunwale, resplendent with 
pale blue and silver, and the next dip brought 
up another that was painted brightest green. 
In these warm and sunlit waters Nature uses 
her brightest colours unsparingly, and the 
fish tribes shimmer like jewels, as they slide 
through the transparent depths. But by the 
law of compensation, here, as in the tropic 
forest, beauty is followed close by death, and 
the line brought in a little grey-scaled 
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creature, with n spine on its deformed head. 
We stunned it with an oar-loom, and threw 
the thing over the sidc, for one prick from the 
envenenado means the amputation of a 
limb. Strange to say, the poison works most 
strongly after the fish is dend. 

Then the baits hung idly at the end of the 
trailing lines, until presently we saw what the 
lengon was. A shoal of biuck backs rose 
slowly out of the shiminering sea, and the 
skipper said, pointing to them,“ Mantas! In 
with the anchor quick.” 

We hauled in the cable fathom by fathom, 
hoisted the latine again, and Don Rosendo 
crammed No. 4 cartridges into the breech 
of his gun, as we headed towards the objects 
that drove swiftly along the shore. They were 
curious things to look at,a square patch cf 
durkest colour, resembling a floating door. 

Then the order was “ Let go the halliard,”’ 
the sail came down with a run, and, obeying 
the skipper’s instructions, I made the cable 
fast to the end of the sharp-headed Canario 
boathook, and stood by with it in my hand. 
A mass of bluck skin came surging along on 
the back of a sunlit swell, its edges curling 
backwards and downwards like the wings of a 
rising bird. Then there was a long, bright 
flash, a quick report, and the smoke blew 
in my eyes, while I could hear a splash- 
ing and seething on the slope of the seu 
ahead. 

The lad was tugging fiercely at the 
balanced oars, until again the gun flashed 
beside me, and the boat stopped suddenly 
dead. 

“Peaadlo fuerte!” (“Strike hard! "") 
shouted the excited Spaniard, and, leaning over 
the gunwale, I drove the bonthook down with 
allmy might into a floundering mass of white 
and black that seemed as large as the boat. 
There was a heavy splash and a leap, as I 
felt the thud which showed the iron had gone 
home, then the haft was wrenched from out 
my hands, and the bargquillo’s head swung 
seawards, as, flinging a fathom of black back 
out of the water, the manta forged away. It 
took two more crushing loads of No. 4 before 
the struggle was ended, and then, making 
fast the line astern, we hoisted the latine, 
and towed the mass slowly ashore, towards ` 
where a little factory for the cunning of tunny 
stood beside the surf. 

A few fishermen waded out into the 
breakers, and after we beached the boat safe 
and dry, it took several men to drag our 
capture ashore. It resembled the floor of a 
cottage, as it lay on the lava sand, a diamond 
shaped parallelogram, deep black on the 
parasite-lined back, and creamy white below, 
something like a giant ray or the Carolina 
devil-fish. Inside thethin edge which served 
ns fins were layers of spines, and, so the 
fishers explained, the manta wraps itself 
nbout its prey, and drags it down to the sand, 
where, with the aid of these cruel spikes and 
its rows of rasp-like teeth, it grinds it into 
pieces. I did not measure that one, but I 
remember another we killed in Las Palmas 
and hove out of water with a crane, which was 
twelve feet six inches from mcuth to where its 
tail should be, fourteen feet from wing to wing, 
with a mouth twenty-four inches wide, and two 
fleshy horns of a foot or so projecting on 
either side. The Spanish fisher hates this 
creature more than he fears the shark, and 
tells stories of how the manta lies in wait in 
the sand for the incautious wader in the surf, 
or rolls itself up in the still rock pools where 
the morena-fisher whistles until the big 
striped cels come out. Just how much of 
their tales are fable is rather hard to say. 

Later we went up to the little factory, which 
we had occasionally visited before to load the 
tinned tunny, which, although a fish. lias flesh 
that resembles veal, and were invited to stay 
the night. 

I can still remember-the-sunset when wo 
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lounged in chairs of Madeira outside the flat- 
roofed house. Purple-flowered buganvillas 
draped the trellis overhead, there were tall 
date-palms about us, and fragrant heliotrope, 
two feet high,growing beneath their feet. A 
shadowy gulf, or barranco, rent apart with 
blackness the crags of the steep hillside, and 
far away overhead the straggling pines were 
silhouetted im ebony fretwork against the 
saffron sky. Westwards, the swell ran red in 
the sunset, until the line of the trade-wind 
~ollers cut through the lee of the land, and, 
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outlined blackly agains t crimson, the island of 
Hierro rose out of the sea. 

It ma y be briefly mentioned that from the 
peaks of Hierro, at long intervals, an island 
may be seen which is now not set down in any 
Admiralty chart. It does not resemble Hierro, 
nor yet Palma to the north, and yet it may be 
seen there at sunset—at least so the fisher- 
folk say. Two hundred years ago it was 
marked in all the maps, and I have seen draw- 
ings of it in the old Spanish records, while 
many adventurers sought to seize the land for 


Spain. But no manever landed there, for as 
they neared it, the island disappeared— and 
whether San Borondon was only a mirage, or 
: mountain that has since sunk into the sea,'is 
one of those mysteries which cannot be ex- 
plained. 

Then the sun dipped, a little chilly air came 
downthe barranco from the darkening heights 
above, and when the dew commenced to settle 
on our thin duck garments we went back into 
the factory, well satisfied with our day's sport 
in the waters that wash the Fortunate Isles. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WORKING MODEL OF AN 


the buildings 

at first roughly 

to shape in cardboard on 

a wooden frame, as at fig. 6, 

in which 4 is the side frame 

| to support the sluice box, 

and B the beams to carry 

the various floors, while the 

roof c is built at a double 

angle in the old-fashioned 
way. 

Cut out holes where doors and window 
frame are tocome, and then the exterior can 
afterwards be made to look old and weather- 
worn. 

The lower portion, up to about the centre 
of the wheel, can have small pieces of brick 
and stone glued on to represent a brick 
foundation, and above that very narrow 
strips of wood, not more than 4 in. width, 
should be glued on, the upper slightly over- 
lapping the lower, as at a, in side view or 
section, fig. 7. This is known as weather- 
boerding, and should be put on carefully. and 
wherever there is an opening for door or 
window a small frame of wood, 5, to fit with 
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FART II. 


thin glass at back. ruled into diamond 
shaped panes, should be glued in. 

The door frames can be fitted with double 
door, or rather one in two pieces, cp. 

Splintering small pieces out at the edges, 
as shown, will tend to give a more ancient 
and weather-worn appearance ; the colour of 
weather-boarding also should be studied 
carefully- it may be a dirty grey. with green 
stains here and there, and the frames u dull 
white, with blue-green doors and shutters ; 
and whilst the paint is still wet a small 
quantity of flou" rubbed on here and there 


FIG. 0. 


helps to give considerable realistic effect to 
the whole. 

The roof must be properly laid with little 
tiles of cardboard, glued on separately one by 
one, and with rounded tiles for the ridges, and 
when dry paint them red and smear on some 
black and green intermixed with little 
patches of fine moss here and there; by this 
means you will obtain a satisfactory effect. 
Do not hurry over it, as it pays to do it well; 
and endeavour to think of all the little 
details that will help to improve its natural 
and countrified appearance. Fix the door 
open, so as to obtain a view of the interior, 
as in sketch at commencement of this 
chapter. 


OLD WATER MILL. 


The wheel ~hould be built up of thin wood 
and zinc; strike a couple of circles on a piece 
of oak. and cut out two dises the size you 
intend it to be, and then with a fret-saw cut 
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out the spaces between the spokes, as at 
A. tig. 8. Drill a central hole, and square it 
neatly, to take the axle or shaft at 5; do the 
same to the other disc, and then take a strip 
of zine, the width the wheel is to be, and bend 
it into a circle of the same diameter as the 


FIG. 8. 


opening at spokes a. Solder it together, and 
then hammer a flange up all round both 
edges, as in section c, and secure the wooden 
sides to it by small screws, and it is better 
to place the shaft p through first, to insure 
getting the sides true with each other. 


( To be continued.) 
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INCE I wrote the articles on the marine 
aquarium for the “ B.O.P., a great 
many querists have written to the editor 
asking for information on the fresh-water 
aquarium as well as the marine. For the 
benefit of these and such like-minded readers, 
the following series is written. 


I.—HOW TO MAKE THE TANK, FTC. 


A fresh-water aquarium may be set up at 
any time, but the most suitable period at 
which to start it is undoubtedly during the 
early months of the year, say about March 
or April. 

In the spring everything wakes up, and the 
ditches and rivulets are no exception to the 
general rule. After the first few days of that 
soaking rain that we are usually favoured 
with in the early spring, the little tadpoles 
are hatched, and the diminutive frogs and 
newts into which they turn may be seen by 
hundreds round the margins of the streams 
and ditches from which they have emerged. 
Then begins too the growth of the weeds 
which are required by the balance of the 
animal and vegetable kingdom to maintain 
the water in a fit state for the respiration for 
the fishes, etc., which live and thrive in its 
depths. At such a time it is obviously most 
suitable to set up and stock our indoor pool, 
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One of my Brooks. 


[R. A. R. Bennett, 


By Rearnatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART I. 


from which we hope to derive not only amuse- 
ment, but a more-practical knowledge of the 
behaviour of the creatures which are so near 
to us, and yet in such a different state of life, 
that without keeping them in captivity in a 
vessel in which we can approach to the actual 
conditions prevailing in their natural state 
we cannot watch them with sufficient fre- 
quency to make any very notable observa- 
tions. The aquarium will not only afford 
you many an hour’s amusement in watching 
the habits of your pets, but it will also teach 
you many a lesson, in a silent and practical 
way, of those means whereby the science of 
subaqueous life is so successfully maintained. 

But then the body of the aquarium has 
first to be made, and that work may very 
well be taken in hand during the long nights 
of winter, when out of doors there may be few 
attractions. 

The great condition which has to be 
fulfilled in the aquarium keeping, is that of 
the balance of animal and vegetable life, 
which means in effect that the gills of the 
fishes and other creatures breathing in the 
water are not adapted, as our own lungs are, 
to extricate the oxygen direct from the air, 
but to take it from the water when it is 
dissolved therein. The oxygen has, there- 
fore, to be dissolved in the water in order 
that these creatures may renew the supply 
that is necessary for their life. This is 
achieved by the constant production of the 
gas by the weeds, which use up the carbonic 
acid gas evolved by the animals, and in its 
place give out the oxvgen required by them 
for their respiration. In this way the 
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balance is kept up, each side producing the 
gas required for the respiration of the other. 

These principles' govern the maintenance 
of the fresh-water aquarium quite as much 
as they do that of the outdoor pond or ditch, 
or rather more so, since the breeze which 
ripples the surface of the water in the pond, 
and imparts to it a certain amount of oxygen, 
is wanting in our indoor pond, and therefore 
the whole has to be supplied by the weeds, or 
else by artificial means—of which more 
anon. The artificial means are, however, 
more or less bother, whereas the plants are 
no trouble at all. If we are to have as little 
trouble as may be, therefore, we must arrange 
so that both animal and vegetablekingdom may 
balance each other in the tank, just as they 
do in nature, as seen in the ditches and ponds. 

We must for this reason, not only intro- 
duce the fishes, ete., which add a lively 
appearance to the tank, but also have a 
plentiful amount of the weeds, of which I 
shall treat in the next chapter. Before we 
come to this, however, we have to make the 
vessel in which they are to live. This iscon- 
structed of wood and slate. The dimensions 
of the latest one I have are somewhat 
similar to those which follow, and as it looks 
very well I think you may fairly stick 
to them; but, of course, this is purely a 
matter of taste—nnyone can alter the 
dimensions to suit himself, and, provided the 
general principles are carried out, the tank 
will be equally effective. 

To make the bottom, we require a piece of 
slate measuring 2 ft. 9 in. long, by 17 in. 
broag- It. 30] about lj in. thick, The 
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edges of this should be cut round, if possible, 
as it looks neater, but this, of course, is not 
necessary. On this we want to erect three 
pillars to form the ends. The depth given 
would be, I consider, too deep for a marine 
aquarium, but for a fresh-water one I do not 
think it matters, as the depth of soil in this 
case is greater, the weeds requiring some 
depth in which to grow properly, whereas in 
the case of the marine tank the shingle takes 
up hardly any space at all, so that the 
depth from top of stones to surface of water 
in the case of the fresh-water tank is less 
than that from the corresponding surfaces in 
the case of the marine aquarium. 

In the slab of slate forming the bottom we 
have to make grooves running down its 
sides, about an inch from the outer edge, 


Fic. 1.—StaTeE BoTTOM oF TANK. Showing grooves 
and holes for pillars. 


these grooves being } in. broad, and ter- 
minating in circular holes measuring an inch 
in diameter. (See fig. 1.) 


These holes are for the reception of the - 


pillars, which are made as shown in fig. 2. 
The centre (square part) measures 122 in., 
and the two parts which are turned off to a 
circle are an inch in diameter, or rather they 
should be cut so as to fit the holes in the 
slate at the ends of the grooves. The grooves 
run their whole length, and are } in. wide, 
and not less than 2 in. deep. These grooves 
are. of course, made in two sides, at right 
angles, the other two sides being left plain. 
Thus the grooves in the pillars coincide with 
those in the slate when they are inserted in 
their holes at the corners. When you have 
satisfied yourself that this is the case, you 
can fix them in with the cement to be 
presently given; but, before doing so, you 
had better make the frame, which is eventu- 
ally to go at the top. This is of similar 
wood to the pillars (both ought to be of hard 
wood, such as birch or mahogany), and is 
2 in. broad by 1} in. deep. It is, of course, 
of the same, or nearly the same, outside 
dimensions as the base of the tank, and at 
the top you can cut a small rabbet round its 
inner edge to hold a sheet of glass to keep 
out dust, and prevent the fishes from com- 
mitting suicide by leaping from the tank. 
The frame at the top (fig. 3) also has to 
hold the top edge of the glass, and for this 
end we cut in it a groove 1 in. deep by 1 in. 
broad, also making holes 1 in. in diameter 
at the corners, into which the ends of the 
pillars fit, as they did into the slate bottom. 


Fic. 2.—METHOD oF CONSTRUCTING PILLARS AND 
CUTTING GROOVES FOR GLASS. 


When you have arranged all this you are 
ready for the glass. This is best what is 
known as '* 32 in." sheet glass, and the size 
required will be, roughly speaking, two pieces 
for the ends of the tank measuring 2 ft. 
4i in. by 14j in. (the same length as the 
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entire pillars are), and two pieces for the 
ends measuring 121 in. by the same height, 
namely 144 in. These are correct, as you 
will see if you take a piece of paper and draw 
a picture of the tank, giving the measure- 
ments of each part; but all the same I 
recommend you not to be bound by them. 
but to take vour carpenter’s rule, and when 
you have put the pillars and frame in their 
places, go and measure it practically for 
yourself, and you will thus secure that the 
glass pieces when they are cut are really the 
size to fit in their proper places. 

This having been done, the question of a 
suitable cement becomes a necessary one to 
consider. In the articles on the marine 
aquarium I gave two cements which 
are suitable for the purpose. As you may 
not be able to see that number, I must here 
repeat them: (1) One pint each of plaster 
of Paris, litharge, and fine, dry, white sand, 
4 of a pint of finely powdered resin. Mix 


these all well together, and when incor. 
porated intimately together they are to be 
made into a paste with boiled linseed oil 
and driers. It must be sufficiently liquid to go 
easily into the grooves, and between the glass 
and the wood, but not so liquid but that it 
set hard. 


will soon (2) Take 3 parts of 


Fic. 9.—ToP FRAME FoR TANK. Holes for pillars and 
terminals at the corners. 


pitch and 1 of gutta-percha, and melt them 


together in a ladle over a gas-flame or spirit- 


lamp. When thoroughly mixed apply liquid 
and leave to set. If you cannot get the 
gutta-percha you can use resin and boiled 
oil instead, using the same quantity of resin 
that you would of gutta-percha, and a 
tablespoonful of oil to each à pound of pitch. 
I recommend you to have nothing to do with 
the resin and boiled oil in this preparation 
if you can by any means get the gutta-percha. 
If you have not a ladle large enough to melt 
all you want in it, you can get a little saucer 
of tin for about làid., or a little tin saucepan 
for a small sum. This is very good for 
stopping tanks from running out, as it will 
run, when liquid, into all the crevices, and 


Fic. 4.—TANK COMPLETE. 


sets hard when cold. If all else fails, get a lot 
of sticks of “ Prout’s elastic glue," melt them 
up in a tin pot and use that. With these 
melted preparations you must take care not to 
upset them on to your clothes, and still less 
on to your hands, or you will howl, I feel sure! 

When put together, the tank will be as 
shown in fig. 4. On the tops of the 
pillars are screwed ornamental knobs to 
complete the structure. If you use the 
first cement (litharge, etc.), you must leave 
the aquarium for a long time before you 
attempt to use it—some people say days, 
some months. I think a year does no harm, 


but how can one expect the average boy to 
wait as long as that? I suppose at the end 
of a fortnight, if the cement seems really 
hard. you can begin to wash it out. But 
first of all you sbould paint over the face of 
the cement, wherever it appears, with a 
varnish made by dissolving sealing-wax in 
spirits of wine; this can be done by putting a 
glass containing it into a vessel of boiling 
water. Add enough sealing-wax to make a 
rather thick paste when dissolved. Then 
put it on over the lead cement. Another 
coating when the first is dry will be better 
still, and when that is quite dry you can fill 
the tank with clean water. In cementing 
the tank you will perhaps save yourself 
trouble if you consider that the water is your 
most powerful adversary, and that it is bent 
on getting out, if it possibly can—so you have 
to defeat its aims! If you once get to think 
that it will be easy to make the tank water- 
tight, then it will leak like anything when 
the water gets into it! Sotakecare how you 
proceed—no corner must be left unfilled, no 
groove must be left empty. 


(20 be continued.) 
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STREET SURGERY. 


By L. O. COOPER, 
Author of “ With Lancet ant Kyte in Beira,” ete. 


AST time when I. t! 
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e Cid, took up my 
pen to writeIor the readers of the ** B.O.P.” 
| told them of my adventures with lancet 
and rifle in far-away Africa. To-day I 

lescribe a little surgical operation 
often been called upon 
en in smoky old 
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preventable painin the 
four-footed friends. 
is What I want to show 


Now there 
world—especially 
How to alleviate one part of it 
in this paper. 

\ veterinary surgeon told me the other day that 
many thousand dogs are annually run over in the 
streets of the metropolis and elsewhere. On such 
occasions few persons seem to know the right thing to 
do. Crowds will gather round the poor suffcrer, who, 
with his liquid big eyes full of tears, lifts up his voice 
in such a continuous cry of pain. I, the Cid, little 
woman as I am, have often and often knelt down and 
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amongst our 


trented the dogs, whilst men and other tender-hearted 
women have been unable to do anything. 

All the instruments, or rather implements, needed, 
to give immediate relief and prevent future suffering, 
are a piece of twine or handkerchief torn into strips, 
and a bit of board or smooth stick. 

Remember that a dog's bite, when maddened by 
pain or fear, can cause much discomfort. It may, ou 
occasions, lead to blood-poisoning. For this reason we 
need the twine—to secure his mouth. Tie it in a 
running noose, and suspend over tbe sufferer’s head. 


Run the knot down close to the nose, pass over the 
forehead, and secure by attaching the string to a collar 
or round the neck. 

The operator is now safe, and can attend to the 
broken leg or lege. If it be a fore limb that is broken, 
the dog will hold it much as he is doiug in the pic- 
ture, only at a more acute angle. Lay him on his 
side, and place the board under it. If you are on the 
spot and cun do this at once after the accident, the 


poor creature will scarcely feel any pain. Gently 
straighten the limb, or at least support it in place, by 
winding strips of torn handkerchief round it, A bov's 
silk necktie will answer admirably for this, or even 
the ribbon off a straw hat ! 

If a hind leg be broken, it is best to put it in a sling, 
much as you would do a cut hand. All weight must 
then be taken off the injured limb: so turn the dog on 
his back, and carry him like an infant to the nearest 
police-station. 

A divisional surgeon is nearly always on the spot 
there, who will attend to the matter kindly and skil- 
fully. lftheinjury is incurable, the pour thing will 
quickly and painlessly be put out of its misery. 

At any rate, our bovs will feel thev have done all 
that was possible under the circumstances, besides 
gaining the Master's commendation—* Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
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By REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 
THE FERROTYPE PROCESS. 


PART II.— DETAILS OF WORKING. 


AVING laid in our stock of apparatus, we must 
now see how it is to be used. The ferrotvpe 
plates themselves are to be bought from a dealer. 
They vary in size from 24 by 2 in. to about 14 by 10 
in. These large ones are for multiplying and cutting 
up purposes. The plates are also sold either chocolate 
or brown in oolour. 
These platea are plain, and require sensitising before 
they can be used. The sensitising is performed in a 
bath of which the following is the formula: Nitrate 
of silver 5 oz, distilled water 80 fuid oz. To 
this add 12 minims of pure nitric acid to keep the 
solntion clear. The water used must be distiiled. 
This is essential, because nitrate of silver will form a 
precipitate with ordinary tap water, which contains 
chlorides and carbonates. When the solution is com- 
plete you must add to it 3 grains of iodide of potassium. 
This wiil cause a precipitate, which must be filtered off, 
the clear solution being used for the work. This clear 
solution is poured into the bath, and we are then ready 
to begin. The argentometer tells us when this solu- 
tion becomes too weak or the reverse, and we must 
keep it up to the correct strength by the addition of 
more water in the latter case, and wore nitrate of 
silver in the former. 

Before you sensitise the plate you have to coat it 
with iodised collodion. This you can procure from the 
dealer. It is poured over tlie shiny side of the plate in 
such a way as to give an even coating. To do this 
you must pour it on in sufficient quantity to coat it 
rapidly, but not to run all over the place, This is a 
matter of practice. When it is all even on the surface, 
you can drain some of it off round the edges. This is 
a'so n matter of practice. The best way is to run the 
mouth of the bottle up the sides several times; this 
Clears off the collodion round the edges. When the ex- 
cess has been removed in this way you proceed to the 
sensitising process. This is done by dipping the plate 
into the nitrate of silver solution already given. The 
plate is rested on a “dipper” and is dipped rapidly 
right in without pausing in its descent, If you pause 
you will get lines across the picture. Keep a piece of 
thick blotting-paper handy, and when the plate has 
been in tlie bath tor about a minute put it on tliis for 
few seconds, This willdry the back. The plate is 
now placed in the dark-slide and at once exposed. The 
ex posure can be regulated pretty much as a dry-plate 
of the usual sort, bnt with wet collodion it takes 
longer. After exposure it can be developed with the 
following solution, which should be made up twenty- 
four hours before use, as also should the nitrate of 
silver solution. Two solutions are made up at first: 
(1) Iron protosulphate 6 oz.. barrum nitrate 4 oz, 
alcohol 4 oz. : and (2) a dilute solution of nitric acid, 
25 drachmsto Ru fluid oz. of water. The two are mixed, 
and the result filtered. You have to develop till the 
details are fully out, but not so long that the picture 
Leromes confused; in this respect it ditfers from the 
development of negatives. After development rinse 
in a large quantity of water, or under a tap, and fix by 
irmnmersion in a bath of potassium cyanide à oz. to 
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20 fluid oz. of water. AsI have previously said, this is 
a deadly poison, so you must take great care of it. The 
juniors can use the ferrotype dry-plates, which do noi 
require it for fixing. 

As soon as fixed you can dry over the fire-place or 
with gas, etc., the plate being supported on a piece of 
thick blotting-paper, or a pad of linen attached to a 
block of wood u little larger than the plates to be 
dried. 

The drving is soon completed, and afterwards comes 
the varnishing, which is performed in the usual way, 
with a quickly drying varnish, takirg care not to 
allow any streaks to appear on the picture. It is then 
inserted in a ~“ preserver,” and is thuished and done 
with. 

The method of procedure with ferrotype dry. plates 
is not very greatly different from that of bromide 
paper. The hydroquinone developer seems to be the one 
favoured by the makers, and the following is the for- 
mula: Sulphite of soda 2 oz. hydroquinone 3 oz, 
bromide of potassium 50 grains, to which is added 4 oz. 
of the fixing bath, which is hypo. 4 oz. to 1 pint 
of water, carbonate of soda 4 oz. warm water ] pint. 
To make up this, dissolve first the carbonate and sul- 
phite, add the hydroquinone and bromide, and when 
dissolved add the hypo. solution. This developer is 
used over and over again ror several plates, after 
which it is kept in a separate bottle for future use. 

After developing, the plates are fixed in tlie fixing 
bath given above, Thev can then be dried by artificial 
heat, but it will not do to use so great a heat as with 
the wet collodion process, As with the other process, 
development is conducted till the details are well out, 
and the picture begins to become indistinct. The 
development is said only to take one minute, even 
under the most delaying circumstances, and may only 
take ten seconds. Over-ievelopment causes a sediment 
on the plate, which will have to be removed by the very 
careful use of a small tuft of cotton-woo!. The plates 
require about the same exposure as rather slow dry- 
plates. Ail plates, both for the wet collodion process and 
the dry-plate procesa. must be well dusted before being 
used, or sensitised, and both processes are best conduc- 
ted by the usual ruby light. which is necessary in the 
case of tlie fcrrotype dry- plates. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


* Best Cricketers " Competition. 


() page 447 of our last volume we offered 

Five Guineas in prizes for the BEST LISTS 
of English Cricketers —* the Gentlemen.” 
“the Players," and a combination from each. 
The prizes (not less than ten in nuniber) 
were to be awarded to those competitors 
whose three elevens most nearly accorded 
with those actually chosen by a majority of 
votes by our readers. We now publish the 


award. 
lst Prize—10s. 6d. 


ARCHIBALD TAYLOR, 157 Church Street, Stoke New- 
ington, N. 


9nd Prizes—7s. 6d each. 


Tuos. R. Jackson, 10 Attwood Terrace, Walsingham 
R.S.0., co. Durham. 

W. J. MarruHews, 17 Farnham Royal, Upper Kenning- 
ton Lane, 8.F. 

C. SMITH, 1 South View, Upper Ventnor, I.W. 

HURERT G. WHiTE, 19 Wyndham Terrace, Salisbury. 

P. H. WHITE, The Laures, Layton, Shaftesbury. 

W. 0. WIGHTMAN, York Lodge, Warham Road, South 
Crovdon. 

H. E. Woop, 114 Newport Lane, Burslem. 


3rd Prizes—4s. each. 


H. S. BaAvrEY, 8 The Parade, Chinzford. 

F. CHADWELT, 208 Farmer's Road, Camberwell. 
Arryucr F. CLARK, The Elms, Wantage. 

A. H. Coombs, Scarborough House, James Street West, 


Bath. 

S. H. Frascis, Roper Street, Eltham, Kent. 

EpwuNnp LEE, Rydal Bank, Park Drive, Bradford, 
Yorks, 

EpnwaAnp A. MILLER, Cotswold House, Marine Parade 
North, Great Yarmouth. 

J. B. HorkR, The Grove, Richmond, Yorks. 

HvGn M. SKILLEN., 173 University Street, Belfast. 

PETER STEWART, Lily bank Cotte ze, Lennoxtown, N.B. 

CECIL J. SUFFOLK, 312 Leuton Boulevard, Nottingham. 


The competition attracted only 325 
competitors, all of whom recorded their vote 
for Dr. W. G. Grace, as a member of the 
team of Gentlemen. But there unanimity 
ended, Abel polling two votes short of the 
possible number for the Players’ team. The 
three teams chosen are in every way excellent, 
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but whether they are the best possible is 
quite another matter. It would not be 
difficult to argue that W. G. Quaife, who 
headed the batting averages for the senson, 
ought to have a place in the Players’ eleven 
and in the England eleven too. And on the 
season's form surely no representative team 
would be complete without Lockwood. His 
return to form was one of the most remark- 
able and pleasing features of the season. He 
made up his mind to play himself back into 
the Surrey team, and the way in which he 
achieved success is worthy of the very best 
traditions of the game. 

Again, during the latter half of the season 
Mr. C. B. Fry was in such a brilliant mood 
that his claim to a place in the Gentlemen’s 
team was almost irresistible. Mr. F. G. J. 
Ford’s magnificent hitting, too, ought not to 
be ignored, and Tyldesley's record, after a 
season of tremendously hard work, would 
almost entitle him to a place in the Players’ 
team. 

Had it not been for the enthusiasm of 
many boys, who recorded their opinion as 
soon as the competition was announced, the 
teams would probably have been more 
perfect. If you make up your teams at the 
beginning of a season, you have to rely upon 
the form shown during the previous year. 
The longer-headed boys waited to see what 
would happen this year, and the later lists 
sent in were by far the best. For instance, 
out of the first fifty papers Lockwood only 
polled two or three votes; out of the last fifty 
he polled over forty. Likewise, Rhodes was 
taken no notice of by the early competitors, 
for the excellent reason that he had not been 
heard of; but, notwithstanding, he takes the 
fourteenth place in the list of Players. In 
competitions, at all events, the early birds do 
not always catch the worms. 

No competitor gave all the 33 names 
chosen. Two gave 31, one of whom wrote 
on both sides of the paper. This was a pity, 
because it cost him half-a-guinea. Two 
other boys broke the same rule, at a cost of 
seven shillings and sixpence and four 
shillings respectively. Doubtless it is a great 
luxury to write on both sides of a piece of 
paper, especially when it is strictly forbidden 
by the rules; but, like some other luxuries, it 
can be expensive. 

It was astonishing to note how many boys 
tried to economise paper in this competition 
in another way. Finding they were not 
allowed to write on both sides, they selected 
three small fragments, one for each team, and 
carefully abstained from fastening them 
together. Naturally enough, these scraps 
were not sufticiently interested in each other 
to keep together, and the unhappy examiner 
had to spend many baleful moments in hunt- 
ing for missing teams. 

Even the comfort of reading dozens of 
papers carefully done does not atone for 
such distresses; but we have a forgiving 
nature, and these things will soon be forgotten. 
And so, farewell, boys, and may some of you, 
at any rate, be more careful next time. 

Here are the selected elevens: 
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Gentlen.en | Players England 
1. Grace, W.G. | Abel Abel 
2. Jackson, F. S. | Heame (J. T.) | Grace, W.G. 
3. MeLaren, A. C. Gunn Hearne (J. T) 
4. Stoddart, A.E. Shrewsbury — ! Jackson, F.S, 
5. Metiregor, G. ' Storer | McLaren, A. C. 
9. Mason, J. R. Richardson Storer 
7. Townsend.C. L. Hayward Stoddart, A. E. 
8. Woods, S.M. J. Brockwell | Richardson 
9. Kortright, C.J. Lockwood |! Gunn 
10. Palairet.L.C.H. Tunniclitfe | Shre xsbure 
11. Jessop, G. L. | Brown Mason, J. R. 
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H. W. LANHAM.—1. There is no reason why a model of 
that size should not work. 2. Use sheet copper s% 
inch thick for the boiler. 3. The cylinders should 
be 1 inch bore by 1i inch stroke. 4. The blast 
causes a strong draught through the fire. It is sim- 
ply a jet of steam blown up inside the chimney, 
which draws the air with it. The exhaust steam 
from the cylinders, when directed up the chimney, 
acts as a blast while the engine is runniug, and tends 
to keep the fire bright. 


H. J. READE.—You had better stay where you are for 
a time, and then move on into some bank or 
mercantile house having branches in India or the 
Colonies. Never throw up a good position for the 
purpose of starting from the bottom ayain. 


ENTHUSIASM.—There are so many. The best plan is to 
look over the periodicals in a news-room or at à 
railway bookstall, and choose those in which some- 
thing of the same style is published. We should say 
nothing about mental improvement ; no magazine is 
likely to pay you for improving your mind at the 
expense of its readers. 


J. W. K.—You ought to get litharge easily in Soho. 
Try the chemist’s shop at the corner of Greek Street 
and Old Compton Street. You could certainly 
ascertain there wliere it is to be had. 


YANKEE BRITANNIA.—Go to the Free Library and ask 
the librarian; or ask Mr. Wallis at the museum. 


E. H. R.—You would probably be taken on at any of 
the large engineering works if you were to get an 
introduction and show specimens of your work. 


DEVOR GiLLA.—You will find much information in 
Money's “Cultivation and Manufacture of Tea," 
also in Owen's * Tea Planter's Manual," Ferguson's 
“Tea Culture" and Rutherford's * Tea Planter's 
Notebook." 


R. McINNES.—Buy a small quantit 
printer. No typefounder woul 
small an order. 


G. H. H. Eapie.—The price of our *Indoor Games,” 
complete, is eight shillings. You could get it most 
easily from our depot in Montreal. 


C. R. (Bristol).—The number is now out of print 
and the discs are also very difficult to obtain. 


A. GnaATTAN.— You will find instructions on making a 
hand-camera in our monthly part for November, 
1891. 


DEAD CANARY (Rover).—This bird had the appear- 
ance of having suffered from diarrhoea ; but as you 
do not say how it was fed, it is impossible to tell 
the cause, or to suggest a remedy in a similar case. 
There was an indentation on the top of the skull, 
aud a drop of blood beside it, so the bird must 
have had a blow, or was possibly hurt when handled 
to give it the oil. 


W. G. Furntss.—Your hypo may be acid ; if so, put in 
a few drops of ammonia. If not, perhaps you 
do not tone long enough. If not this, try another 
brand of paper, and see if you get on better with 
that. The character of the negative has a good 
deal to do with the colour of the resulting print, and 
if yours are weak ones this would account for your 
troubles. 
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"g UKY."—Yes, there is an article on a model steamer 
now in hand, so wait a little longer, 


C. Rigry.—You will probably have to begin as an 
apprentice on a sailing vessel or tramp steamer. 
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A Two Year? READER.—The seams of model 
yachts can be made quite watertight by melting 
some of *Prout's Marine Glue" (sold in penny 
sticks) in an iron spoon, and running it along each 
seam ; when quite cold, clean off smooth with a 
sharp chisel and plane, and finish with glass-paper, 
and either paint or varnish over all. 


AN Orp READER.—It would be impossible to find 
space for the particulars of every Civil Service 
appointment. If you want to know the require- 
ments for any post whatever, all you have to do is 
to write to the Secretary of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and ask for the printed papers, which will 
be sent you by return of post. The offices of the 
Commissioners are in Cannon Row, Westminster, 


AMBITIOUS.—Such positions are given to experienced 
journalists, or to outsiders having special knowledge. 
There are no stages of promotion in the matter, 
so that it is hardly possible to look upon it às à 
career. 


J. Forp.—At any metal warehouse you can buy hard 
brass in long strips up to nearly an eighth of an inch 
in thickness and from three-sixteenths in width. 
We have seen lines for a model engine made out of 
this, set up edgeways, and it did very well indeed. 


A “B.O.P.” LovER.—1. With the monthly parts you 
get the coloured plates. 2. We do not publish any- 
thing that is not fit to be read on any day. 
3. Walking will do no harm if you wear easy, roomy 
boots, with soft uppers and soles not too thick. 


D. Simpson and T. S. N.—You will have to enlist in 
the ordinary way. The chances of your eventually 
obtaining the appointment you seek are precarious, 
and the remuneration is small. We must say we 
have no sympathy with people who enter the army 
with a view of becoming mere hangers-on at the 
earliest opportunity. If you want to be a soldier, be 
a soldier and not a sham. 


J. T. Brown.—The articles are out of print. “How to 
make a Model Fire Engine" was in the eleventh 
volume ; * How to make a Model Fire Escape” was 
in the fifteenth. 


A. K. W.—Your suggestion is under consideration. 
You will find all about making artificial flies in the 
exhaustive series of articles in our third volume on 
* Fishing Tackle, and how to make it." The subject 
was again taken up in the articles on “Trout Fish- 
ing" in our seventh volume. Both series were by 
Mr. Harrington Keene, and ure well worth reading. 
The volumes are in your Central Library. 


HoNEY.— You could get the bees from Mr. George Rose, 
50 Great Charlotte Street, Liverpool. Swarms cost 
fifteen shillings, and stocks twenty-five shillings. 


A. BRATLEY.—We have had several articles on Fret- 
work and Fret Machines, but they are all out of 
print. You could get a book on the subject from Mr. 
Gill, 170 Strand. Write to him for his list. 


H. CRAWFORD.—“ The Cock House at Fellsgarth " first 
appeared in our thirteenth volume. All the books 
in our * Bookshelf " series are reprinted from our 
pages. 

SEVEN YEARS’ READER.—AIl information regarding 
the examination is obtainable from the Secretary, 
Surveyors’ Institution, Savoy Street, Victoria Em- 
bankmnent. 

SMOKE RINGS.—The article is out of print in its 


original form, but it appearsin Part 12 of our “ Iudoor 
Games,” 


LaGAN.—1. You can get the printed particulars on 
application. Several of the present surveyors began 
as dockyard apprentices in the Royal Navy. 2. 
Anyone can put N.A. after his name, but to use 
M.LN.A. you must be a member of the Institu- 
tion of Naval Architects, tlie address of which is 
5 Adelphi Terrace, and the secretary of which is Mr. 
George Holmes, who will give you the information 
you require if you write to him. Greenwich College 
is for officers in the Royal Navy, and confers no 
degrees. 


E. F. WApDINGTON.—The plans are reductions by 
means of photography of the original plans, so all vou 
have to do is to enlarge them. Cover them with a 
network of «mall squares, rule your drawing paper 
with much larger squares, and in each square draw 
to scale what is contained in the corresponding 
small square. If this does not enlarge it enough 
cover your drawing with small squares and make « 
fresh drawing from it with still larger squares. If 
you have a pantagraph you can enlarge the draw - 
ings automatically. 


Conry.—Should any member of the royal family 
marry without the consent of the sovereign the 
marriage is not recognised in Court circles, and the 
children have only the same rank as those of an 
ordinary gentleman ; but with the sovereign's con- 
sent members of the royal family can marry whom 
they please, commoners or otherwise. 


H. T. ZALA.— You will never learn any French likely 
to be of use to you on a tour unless you are taught 
it by word of mouth. What you want is conversa- 
tional French, and that you will learn best from a 
Frenchman. 


F. G. O. V.—Dixon Kemp's * Naval Architecture " 
would, we suppose, be the best, but it costs three 
guineas, The same author's “Yacht and Boat 
Sailing " also goes rather fully into the subject, and 
might serve your purpose, It costs twenty-five shil- 
lings. Both books are published at the * Field ” 
office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
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BURTON 


OR, 


FOUND ON THE SHORE. 


Bv.G. A. HENTY, 


Author of “ Among Malay Pirates,” 
“The Fetish Hole," 
“ Life of a Special Correspondent,” etc. 


(With INustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER III. 


R= Burton had started in <æ 
high spirits on his first com- a 
mand. His only drawback had ^^ 
been that on the morning of sailing 
the second mate did not put in an 
appearance. He had gone ashore 
the evening before, and had told the 


'" In a minute every man was at work with axe-and knife," 
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first mate that he should be on board by 
four bells, but he had not returned all night. 

“I cannot think what has become of 
him," the first mate said angrily on his 
arrival early in the morning; ** he isa very 
steady fellow, and I never knew him not 
to come off at the hour he had named 
before. I cannot believe that he has been 
.on the spree. I have sent to the house 
where he and I sometimes have a quict 
chat together in the evening, but he has 
not been there.” 

Robert went ashore at once, and sent to 
the police-oftice to ask if they had heard of 
any quarrel taking place, and a man being 
carried off to the hospital or taken to the 
station. They had heard of notlung 
more serious than usual ; there were about 
a dozen sailors locked up for kicking up a 
row at a dancing place, but on being in- 
spected none of them turned out to be the 
missing mate. It was ten o'clock when 
he returned, after making fruitless in- 
quiries in all directions. His uncle had 
just arrived, and had learned from the 
first mate what had occurred. 

“I can hear nothing of him," he said to 
the first mate. 

* It is most annoying, sir.” 

* Most annoying in every way,” Robert 
repeated ; * we shall lose a day by it, and I 
would not have made such & bad start on 
any account; I am sure that something 
must have gone wrong with Harding. That 
in itself troubles me, for he is a first-rate 
fellow. However, we must get some one 
else—that is evident." 

* There is that man who spcke to you 
yesterday, sir; he is standing talking to 
the captain of the brig astern of you. I 
rather liked his looks.” 

* [ did not notice him; I was busy and 
did not want a mate, so I scarcely glanced 
at him. However, I will see what his 
papers are like." 

He walked along the wharf. 

“You were asking me yesterday if I 
had a berth vacant. I had not then, but 
something has happened to my second 
mate, and he is missing. Who have you 
sailed with, and what experience have vou 
had? Have you your certificates with 
you?” 

The man produced a bundle of papers 
from his pocket. Robert glanced through 
them. 

“ They seem all right enough," he said 
to the mate. 

* He is amate of eight years’ standing," 
he said, “ and has been in tho Australian 
trade for four years. His discharges are 
all right! What do you think? I hate 
picking up a man like this.” 

“ Of course it is just as you like, sir; it 
would probably cost you two or three 
days’ delay to find just the man you want.” 

“T can’t go to-day, anyhow,” Robert 
said moodily. 

“I don't see why you shouldn't, sir ; he 
could go at once to the oflice to sign 
articles, and, if he has got everything ready, 
could run down to Gravesend by train 
and get on board there. I don't think that 
you will get much farther than that, with 
this wind; you might possibly get down 
to the Nore, but I don’t think we should." 

* No, we could hardly get as far as that 
before tide turns, so that there would not 
be any great loss of time." Then he went 
back to the sailor with the mate. 

“Have you got your kit and everything 
ready ? ” 
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“I have got a lodging outside the dock 
gates," the man replied, *and it would 
not take me five minutes to get my things 
into my sea-chest. What wages do you 
pay?” 

Robert named the monthly pay, at 
which the man, whose name was Lawson, 
expressed himself satisfied. 

“We arc a temperance ship," Robert 
said ; “ the provisions are good, and there 
is plenty of coffee and cocoa; we only 
carry & case of brandy on the chance of 
sickness. I may tell you beforehand that 
Tallow no swearing on board the ship and 
no knocking about of the hands.” 

*I know," Lawson said; **Burton's 
ships have always borne a name for com- 
fort.” 

“ Very well, then—that is settled ; come 
with me: I will give you a note to Mr. 
Burton"; and with a brightened face 
Robert ran to the barque and shouted 
orders for getting ready to warp her down 
to the dock gates. He wrote a few lines 
to his father, and sprang ashore again. 

“The address is on it," he said. 
“Don't lose a minute's time; I rely on 
your joining at Gravesend.” 

“ You will find me there safe enough, 
sir"; and the man turned and went otf 
at a run. 

“Tt is a queer start," he said to him- 
self, as his sea-chest, which was packed 
and in readiness, was placed on the top 
of a cab, and he started for Mr. Burton's 
oflice. * Anyhow, it will suit me very 
well either way. I had twenty pounds 
down, and am to have a couple of hvn- 
dred if the skipper docs not come back; 
while, on the other hand, I have got into 
a good service without any inquiries that 
might have been very unpleasant. That 
old Italian fellow meant business. There 
is no mistake about that. I don't know 
whether his story was & true one, that 
the skipper had persuaded his daughter 
to run away with him, and had ill-treated 
and deserted her, and she had como back 
and died, and that he was ready to give 
all his savings to have revenge. At any 
rate 1t sounded likely enough. 

*T could not make out why he should 
have been so liberal with his liquor, night 
after night, and pumping me in all sorts of 
ways. I felt sure that he must be up to 
some game or other, though what it was 
I could not imagine. Well, so far it has 
gone well, and, at any rate, we got rid of 
the mate, whose place I have just taken, 
easily enough. It only wanted just a 
sharp tap on the head in a quiet lane, 
then we chucked him into the donkey 
cart that we had hired, drove him out 
to Plaistow marshes, poured that dose 
the old one brought with him between 
his teeth, and made him swallow it. He 
said it would be twenty-four hours at 
least before he woke, so he is safely out 
of the way. No one is likely to believe 
his story. It was a good evening's work 
altogether.” 

In the meantime the Dolphin had 
passed through the dock gates; the little 
tug had taken her well out into the 
stream, and left her. Her sails were 
soon set, and, as the wind had shifted 
a little, they were able to lav their 
course down most of the reaches, and 
were close to Gravesend at least an hour 
earlier than they had hoped for on start- 
ing. 

“ It is a nuisance our having to anchor 


here, Duncan; the ebb will run on fora 
good two hours yet; as the wind is now, 
we should be near the Nore before the 
flood stopped us.” l 

“I expect there is more wind down 
there, sir, and we might have held on 
without anchoring.” 

* I thinkit very likely that we could have 
done so; however, it 18 well that it 18 no 
worse. lhope the fellow won't change his 
mind after all, for this is only Anderson’s 
second vovage as third mate, and I could 
hardly trust him as second ; still I must do 
so if this man does not turn up; I should 
be half inclined to go into Plymouth, and 
see if I could not pick up a second there.” 

* There is a boat rowing out now, sir, 
and a man in the stern with what looks 
like a sea chest behind him." 

He took up the telescope, and looked 
through it.  * That is he, sir, sure 
enough; I am glad indeed. It shows, too, 
that he is a smart fellow ; he certainly can't 
have lost à moment's time." 

The wherry was soon alongside. At 
Robert's orders a couple of hands jumped 
into her, and hoisted the chest aboard. 

‘You certainly have not let the grass 
grow under your feet, Mr. Lawson,” 
Robert said heartily. “I hardly thought 
that you could have got here before us.” 

" [t was a touch and go, sir; you were 
round the corner before I got on to the 
shore. live minutes later, and vou 
would have had to anchor. I reckoned 
as I came along in the train that it would 
be a close shave, though I had lost no 
time up in town. Here is a note from 
Mr. Burton.” 

It contained only a few lines: “It is 
very annoying about Harding being miss- 
ing. I cannot think what can have 
become of him. However, you have 
been lucky in being able to fill up his 
place so quickly, though I own I don't 
lixe taking an officer until I have made 
thorough inquiries about his character. 
Still I hope that you will find him all 
right. A pleasant voyage to you, lad.” 

As they went down Sea Reach, the wind 
freshened, as the mate had predicted it 
would do, and they were able to make 
way against the flood, and lay their 
course until round the North Goodwin 
lightship; thence they had to beat till 
they were round the South Sands Head 
light, and then lay their course down 
channel with a brisk southerly wind, 
that took them along at nine knots an 
hour. 

“This has been a capital start, Duncan ; 
we didn't think at ten o'clock yesterday 
morning that we should be off Dover in 
twenty-four hours.”’ 

* No, indeed," the mate replied; “I 
think that we have got extremely well out 
of it. Lawson seems a smart sailor, and 
knows his work well.” 

“ Yes, I think that he will do. I don't 
know that I quite fancy him ; but if he 
does his work well, that does not matter. 
In any case, it does not matter in a craft 
like this, where most of the men have 
been in the firm's service for years, and 
can thoroughly be relied upon; if they 
had been picked up anyhow, without 
inquiry, it would be a different thing alto- 
gether, for with & crew of that sort one 
fellow may do & good deal of mischief. I 
thought of that when I engaged him." 

“So did I, sir; I said to myself that 
even-if he did not turn out well we could 


soon manage very fairly, for vou could 
keep an eye over Anderson’s watch if the 
weather should happen to be squally, and 
the men are so accustomed to work to- 
gether that they could shorten sail smartly 
enough even without orders.” 

The voyage wasan uneventful one. They 
encountered the usual gale on rounding 
the Cape, but it was not a very heavy one, 
and the Dolphin went through it without 
losing a spar. Lawson did his duty well, 
and Robert was well satisGed with him, 
although his first slight dislike to the man 
did not altogether wear off. At times he 
was talkative ; at others he was silent, and 
&lmost morose. One morning land was 
made out to the north. 

“Our calculations were pretty correct, 
Duncan: we reckoned we were just on 
the 114th degree east and 36th south, and 
the land that we sec there is, no doubt, 
Cape Chatham. We could not have hit it 
better. Now you can lay her a point 
more to the south. Another week, and, 
if the wind holds, we shall be at Mel- 
bourne.” 

Four days passed; then the wind 
dropped suddenly, and with it the tem- 
perature. It had been for some time 
extremely hot, the wind blowing from the 
north, and the change was a pleasant one. 

“ It is a pea-jacket colder than it was an 
hour ago, captain," the first mate re- 
marked. 

“Yes, we are going to have a blow 
from the south. I wonder what the glass 
gays ? ” 

He went into the companion. 

* It has fallen a quarter of an inch 
since I looked at it tnis morning; we had 
better get the light canvas off her." 

“I think so, too, sir; these southerly 
storms are no joke. I was caught in one 
some years ago, just about this spot, 
and we were very nearly blown ashore. In 
‘fact, we should have been lost if the gale 
had not broken when it did.” 

The sky-sails and royals were taken off 
her; when that was done Robert again 
looked at the glass. 

“It is sinking fast," he said to the 
mates, who were standing together wait- 
ing for the next order. “ We will get the 
top-gallant sails down, and put a couple 
of reefs in the top-sails ; we had better be 
smart about it, there is a line of clouds 
banking up to the south.” 

Light flaws of wind came across the 
water, each seeming to be colder than the 
last. Lawson and the third mate were 
both aloft, working hard with their men. 
Robert and Mr. Duncan put on pea- 
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jackets, and brought out their suits of oil- 
skins. 

* [ should not be surprised if we have 
snow," the latter said; “ it is cold enough 
for it, and when we get the wind in 
earnest it will be bitter." 

As soon as the sails were stowed or 
reefed, the men were set to work sending 
down the upper spars. 

“I think that we are ready for it now,” 
Robert said, as the last man came down 
the rattlings. The glass had sunk fully 
three-quarters of an inch since breakfast 
time. 

* Now, men," he shouted, * run down 
at once and get into your warm clothes 
and oilskins—you will want them before 
many minutes are over." 

The wind was now rising fast. 

“Tt is better so," the first mate said, 
“than if it comes with a sudden burst. 
Now she has plenty of way on her she 
can stand anything, but when a vessel 
is lying becalmed, the stiffest craft in the 
world will lie down before a sudden blow.” 

*" You are right, Duncan; we are going 
over eight knots an hour through the 
water now, though we have got her 
pretty nearly close-hauled and most of 
her sail off her. I wish we were a hun- 
dred miles farther south.” 

“ So do I, sir," the mate said heartily. 
* I hope that there will be some eastings 
in the wind, then we should have a long 
sweep of water down into the great Austra- 
lian bight; asit is, we have Kangaroo Island 
to the south, and the main land to the east, 
and if the wind should veer round to tho 
south-west we should be very awkwardly 
placed." 

Robert nodded. He had been thinking 
of this while the work was gcing on, and 
regretting that he had not held more to 
the south after sighting Cape Chatham. 
Ten minutes later the wind had risen to 
a gale, a fine sleet that was neither snow 
nor rain had blown along, the cold was 
intense, and the first mate said, “ I reckon 
there must be a lot of ice down south, 
and that this wind is blowing over it.” 

“I think that must be £o,” Robert 
agreed; “it seems to go right into one’s 
bones." An hour later the ship was laid 
to under full.reefed main and fore top- 
sails, a small stay-sail and the storm jib. 
Coffee was served round and the watch 
below told to turn in. For two days the 
gale continued with unabated fury ; it was 
blowing from the west of south, and 
Robert and the first mate frequently 
consulted the chart and discussed the 
probable position of the ship. The sea 

(To be continued.) 
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was now tremendous: one of the mates 
was constantly by the side of the two men 
at the helm, holding themselves in readi- 
ness to bring her up into the wind should 
she lay off. In one stronger gust than 
usual the main top-sail had blown clean 
out of the bolt-ropes, and a small stay-sail 
had been hoisted to keep her head up in 
the wind. 

* If we could get her round on to the 
other tack, and she could stand a little 
more sail, I would head west, but I don't 
think that it is possible." 

The mate shook his head. “It could 
not be done, sir; if the wind was a little 
lighter we might full reef the spanker, get 
way on her, and try to get her round on 
the port tack ; but even then I doubt if the 
waves would not knock her head back 
ngain the moment the sails began to 
shake; besides, she certainly would not 
stand the spanker as it is blowing now. 
' There is no doubt that she must be driving 
fast to leeward, and as it is I'm afraid she 
will go ashore somewhere between Cape 
Bernouilli and Cape Otway.” 

At this moment the barque made a 
deeper dive than usual, a crash followed 
by a shout was heard, and the two oflicers 
ranon deck. The bowsprit had been carried 
away, and the moment after they reached 
the deck the fore topmast went over the 
side. 

* All hands to clear away the wreckage,” 
Robert shouted, and in & minute every 
man was at work with axe or knife, 
hacking away at the cordage that kept the 
spars close to her side, bumping with a 
force that threatened to stave in her 
planks. As soon as the work was done 
the carpenter was directed to sound the 
pumps. Robert and the first mate stood by 
him as he did so. 

“ Two feet six, sir," as he examined the 
lower end of tke rod. 

* There was sure to be some water in," 
the mate said; “in such a sea as this shoe 
was certain to strain a little.” 

“I hope that that is all," Robert said. 
* We shall soon see. If it increases very 
slowly it is only that a scam is opened; if 
it comes in fast there can be no doubt 
that she has had a plank smashed by the 
end of one of those spars. Sound again 
in a quarter of an hour, carpenter, and let 
me know." 

Fifteen minutes later the carpenter 
came aft, and Robert saw by his face that 
the news was bad. 

* She has made another foot since we 
last sounded, sir.” 

“ Rig the pumps! " Robert said quietly. 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN.DOY. 


OR, THE 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands," “ The Finder of the White Elephant," ete. «te, 


1cK Bonjoyc£, who had often heard 
his brother talk of this adventure, 
looked with a new interest at the man 
who had saved “Old Ned " from such a 
peril; and Vladimir looked with equal 
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CHAPTER IX.—ACROSS A LAVA DESERT. 


interest at him. Then Edward Burjovce 
presented his brother to the Prince, and 
the Princo presented his nephew to 
Edward, and Dick  Burjoyco and 
Vladimir shook hands heartily, and they 


all laughed at the oddness of this sndden 
mecting at the end of the world, and felt 
quite like old friends already. 

“Are you staving in the town just 
now 2 ". asked ‘Molotin, 
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“ Yes," said Burjoyce, we're quartered 
in the town hospital." 

"In the small-pox ward?” suggested 
the Prince, with & quiet smile. 

* No, its the accident ward," put in 
Dick ; “but it wouldn't matter a pin if it 
was the other one, for there isn’t a single 
patient in the whole place just now, and 
they're getting ready all the wards for 
lodgings for the tourists who are expected 
to turn up just before the King comes.’’* 

“So they are, sure enough," said 
Edward; “not that that’s anything, for 
they're turning all the prisoners out of 
the town jail to make room for the ex- 
pected visitors —all but one, at least, for 
there's one criminal in there who says 
that he hasn't served his time yet, and 
that, as he finds himself pretty snug 
where he is, he's not going to turn out of 
his cell to please anyone." 

“I see you have not yet lost anything 
of your power of invention, Mr. Burjoyce,”’ 
said the Prince, laughing. 

“ Well, you needn't believe it if you 
don’t like," quoth the other, echoing the 
laugh ; *but I think any of the towns- 
men here will tell you the same story.” 

“Well, it is not for me to question the 
excellence of the hospitality that you are 
enjoying," said Molotin ; ** but whenever 
you care to have a change, I need hardly 
say that my yacht is at your service, if 
you will do me the honour of being my 
guests.” 

“Thank you very much — there's 
nothing I should like better; but the 
fact is that if the King is not expected 
just yet (about which I hope to find out 
to-morrow) we mean to set off at once 
on a trip through the interior, to see 
Hecla and the Geysers, and all the 
sights.” 

“ Ah, indeed ? Well, suppose you come 
on board with me and have some supper, 
and then we can talk things over a bit." 

They did so, and Molotin confided to 
his friends that he and his nephew were 
themselves thinking of making an inland 
tour, and that it would be very pleasant 
if they could arrange to go all four 
together—a suggestion that made Edward 
Burjoyce's eyes sparkle, and Dick set up a 
lusty hurrah. 

"Just the thing!" cried Edward; 
"that would be very jolly indeed. We 
haven't quite settled yet whether to begin 
with Hecla, or to work round the other 
way, and take Hecla on the road back; 
but if the worst comes to the worst, we 
can always toss up for it.” 

"Have you horses and a guide?" 
asked the Prince. 

“ Horses we have, and I daresay we 
can get more (for there are not many 
people wanting them yet), though I 
suppose we shall have to pay well for 
them; for I have heard that the rule 
here is to charge a German twice as much 
as a native, and an Englishman twice as 
much as a German.” 

" In that ease," laughed Molotin, “I 
had better keep my nationality secret, for 
they might charge a Russian Prince 
twice as much as an Englishman. But 
what about a guide?” 

"Ah, that's just what we haven't got 
yet. Two men have offered, but I don't 
mean to decide till I know more about 
them ; for a friend of mine, who came 


9A fact. I myself had lodgings in the town hospital 
or Reykjavik at the time referred to.—D. K, 
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here two years ago, got hold of a ‘ guide’ 
who had hardly ever been out of 
Reykjavik, and didn’t know the country 
a bit." 

“ Perhaps I can help you there," said 
the Prince ; and, stepping to the door, he 
shouted ** Eric!” 

Prompt as ever, up came the Iceland 
boy; and & few words from Molotin 
explained to him the whole situation. 
The Prince and his friends wished to 
make the tour of Hecla and the Geysers, 
and one or two other places in that 
direction ; could Eric name to them any 
reliable guide ? 

Yes, Eric could. At Eyrarbakki (a 
coast village only a day's ride to the 
south-east) was to be found just then his 
uncle Einar, who knew by heart the 
whole region whither they were bound, 
and, in fact, lived on the border of it ; and, 
as far as Eyrarbakki, he (Eric) was well 
able to guide them himself. 'lThey were 
sure to find his uncle there, for he had 
only left Reykjavik the day before, and 
had several things to do at the village; 
and as his way thence was the same as 
their own, there could not be much 
doubt that he would readily accept their 
offers, 

So far, so good ; and now to find out 
when the King was expected. 

The next morning, therefore, Burjoyce 
and the Prince set out on a round of 
inquiries among the local magnates. 
First came the Governor, Mr. Hilmar 
Finsen, who occupied a meek little white- 
washed house with a tiny garden in front 
of it, on the north side of the town. 
Then followed Mr. Thorsteinsson, the 
sheriff; and after him good old Dr. 
Hjaltalin, the chief medical and 
sanitary authority. Next our friends 
went to hunt up the president of the 
*" college" or Latin school, whom they 
found cast away, like a kind of scholastic 
Robinson Crusoe, in a remote corner of a 
huge timber barrack half- -way up the 
northern slope, with a staring yellow 
front, and nine windows ranged along it, 
giving it the look of a bilious museum. 

This last gentleman was not content 
till he had marched them right round the 
college library, & neat little collection, 
with & very fair sprinkling of classical 
works, but hardly any English ones; and, 
this done, the two wound up their circuit 
of visits with a call on Mr. Matthias 
Jochuinsson, the genial editor of the 
* Fjodolfr " (National), & little eight-page 
weekly paper representing the “ Times" 
of Iceland. On the parlour-table of the 
editors trim little cottage, Burjoyce’s 
journalistic eye noted a very good 
selection of books, including (to the 
Englishman’s no small surprise) several 
works by Mr. William Morris, with the 
author's autograph on the fly-leaf of 
each. 

Meanwhile, Count Vladimir and Dick 
Burjoyce were having a stroll around the 
town on their own account, and soon 
became quite “ chummy.” 

“ I say, how well you speak English! ” 
said Dick. ‘I've always heard that you 
Russians are wonderfully good at that 
sort of thing.” 

" Well, you see, we have to learn all 
other languages, because no one will take 
the trouble tolearn ours. Have you ever 
been in Russia ? ” 


“ No, never; I only wish I had." 


“I wish you had, too, for you'd find 
plenty to look at there. I’m sure you 
would enjoy the view of Moscow from the 
Sparrow Hills at sunsei-—everyone does— 
and then Kief and the ‘Tartar town’ at 
Kazan are well worth seeing; and there 
is some scenery in the Caucasus quite as 
good as any in the Alps—at least I think 
so, and I've seen both. If ever you do 
come over, I’m sure Uncle Stephen would 
be glad to ji 

Here he broke off suddenly, as he saw 
Dick snatch out pencil and paper, and 
take the likeness of a passing fisherman 
in a hasty but very vivid sketch, that did 
full justice to the old fellow’s quaint 
costume and wizened oak-carving of a 
face. 

“Bravo!” cried the young Count, with 
hearty boyish admiration; "I only wish 
I could draw like that. Are you an 
artist, then ? " 

“I mean to be, some day, for then I 
can do illustrations for my brother, as he 
don't draw himself. You see, if he could 
send home pictures as well as letters, 
some of the illustrated papers might take 
him on, and that would be jolly.” 

* Well, you'll have plenty of things to 
sketch here; and mind you make & good 
one of Hecla and the boiling springs. 
Isn't it fine that we're really going to see 
then at last? I've always been wanting 
to doit. I do hope we shall be able to 
start to-morrow 1 ” 

Vladimir had his wish; for when his 
uncle and  Burjoyce returned, they 
brought word that, from the letters which 
the governor and his fellow-officials had 
received by the mail of the previous day, 
the king could not reach Iceland before 
July 30, so that there was nothing to 
hinder their setting off at once. 

Sure enough, the very next morning 
found them jogging away across country 
in the good old fashion of ten centuries 
ago, following a path that none but an 
Jceland guide could see, and on which 
none but an Iceland pony could find 
footing. They were & party of six—the 
Burjoyce brothers, Molotin, Vladimir, 
their boy guide, and Phil Jackson, whom 
the Prince had decided to take with him. 
Eric was perched on the stout pack-horse, 
which found his light weight a trifling 
addition to what little luggage the party 
cared to carry with them; and by seven 
o'clock they were already on the road. 

That first day’s ride, with its panorama 
of scenery and ways of life unc.ianged for 
more than a thousand years, was like the 
digging up of a buried city; for, in this 
remote corner of the earth, time appears 
to have stood still since it was first 
peopled. Still through the glorious 
summer day that has no night, men nde 
over moor and fell with all their baggage 
strapped behind the saddle, just as the 
sturdy Bonders “ busked themselves ”* for 
a ride to the local Parliament at 
Thingvellir, nine centuries ago.  ttill 
loom gauntly against the clear blue sky 
those black, jagged, crumbling lava-ridges 
in the dark hollows of which once lurked 
those hunted and desperate outlaws who 
were as fierce and formidable as the 
cannibal Trolls (demons) with whom 
these wilds were peopled by weird 
northern legends. Bridgeless rivers are 
still crossed by the same gravelly fords 
where the haunted fancy of the tenth 
century) (heard, > mingling with the 
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champing of the current over its grinding 
pus the ghostly music of the Water- 

ix, “the being without a soul" On 
green meadow and rocky ridge, the little 
turf-thatched “ baers ” (cottages) crop up 
like overgrown hillocks, unchanged since 
the days of Alfred; and now, as then, the 
hospitable natives bring you out a bowl of 
“skyr” (curds) on arrival, and kiss you 
on both cheeks at parting. 

In a word, country and people appear 
to the tourist of to-day just as they ap- 
peared to the missionaries who visited 
them before the birth of William 
the Conqueror. Men shake hands 
with the same quaint greeting 
asofold—horsesbreakloose. 
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boat—travellers ride up to the first cottage 
they see, in the full assurance of supper 
and lodging—whole families sleep in one 
room, in box beds fitting close to the 
wall —every detail of the description given 
of this strange region by men who lived 
and died before England was a nation. 

* Aha ! now one begins to feel free, and 
no mistake !’’ cried Edward Burjoyce, ex- 
panding his broad chest with a long deep 
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breath of intense enjoyment. ‘No 
letters to answer, no proofs to correct, no 
visits to pay, no posts to bring one bad 
news, or articles ‘declined with thanks’; 
no penances to endure under the name of 
amusements; no all-wise daily papers 
teaching their Government to rule, their 
army to fighe, and their grandmammas 
to suck eggs ; no would-be smart reviewers 
displaying their *general information,' 
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‘* Swam to the struggling beast.” 


really ought to put all that in your next 
letter to the * Daily Messenger’! ” 

* Can't—for I happen to have already 
put it in my last one," replied the corre- 
spondent with a grin. 

As they moved onward over the wide, 
bare, dark moors which formed the first 
part of their day's journey, Vladimir 
stared around him in blank amazement ; 
for, used as he was to the boundless 
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forests of Russia, he had never yet (even 
after his recent glimpse of the eternal 
barrenness of the North Cape) been able 
to realise that there could really be 
a country that had actually no trees 
at all. 

*In Orkney and Shetland, Vladimir 
Petroviteh, where the scenery is a good 
deal like this," said Burjoyce, observing 
his surprise, “ it is a common joke to say 


EX. 
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that it’s a hanging matter to cut a trée f 
down; and they might well say so | 
here too, mightn't they ? " 

“And it would be very awkward if 
we were to lose our way, for we might 
stray right across the island before we 
got a chance of inquiring. Why, we've 
been riding for more than an hour| 
already, and we haven't met a single f 
man yet!” | 
Nor did they meet one for more § 
than an hour to come—a phenomenon 
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that surprised them less when the 
Prince told them that Iceland had a 
population of barely 60,000 souls (a less 
number than many a third-rate English 
town) scattered over an area as large as 
Ireland ! 

Presently the bleak moorlands gave 
place to a broken, ridgy tract, which, with 
its steep slopes of rolling stones, and its. 
deep, narrow, rut-like paths, where only 
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one pony could pass at atime, severely 
tested even the proverbial sure-footedness 
of Icelandic horses. To this succeeded, 
toward afternoon, something worse than 
either—a widelava plain, black and dreary 
as an extinct planet, heaped with volcanic 
cinders, rent every here and there by 
yawning chasms, and walled in on every 
side with vast masses of charred rock, 
piled in hideous disorder, like the ruins of 
a bombarded town—a fit place, in truth, 
for the outlawed Cain to have wandered 
in the restlessness of his misery, longing 
for one word of comfort, or the companion- 
ship of one living thing, but seeing cnly, 
turn whither he would, the black and 
utter desolation that reflected his own 
branded soul and blasted existence. 

Over such ground even an Iceland pony 
could only proceed at a foot-pace : but the 
weary way was unexpectedly shortened 
by Eric Bjornsson, who seemed to have a 
story to tell about every rock and ridge 
that they passed, and every hill that was 
seen in the distance, till Phil Jackson, as 
he listened with delight to  Molotin's 
spirited translation of the boy guide's 
stores of local folk-lore, whispered to 
Viadimir : 

“I guess you and I, Mr. Walter, couldn't 
rcel off the history of our mative State 
quite so slick as that !”’ 

The boy-Count quite agreed with him ; 
and Burjoyce heard with true English en- 
joyment the feats of strength and daring 
ascribed to the old northern heroes, while 
Dick laughed heartily at the account of 
the famous eating match between Loki 
and Logi. 

“ So a great trough full of meat was set 
out, and they began upon it, one at each 
end; and by.and.by they met in the 
middle. At first it seemed as if thcy were 
just equal; but whereas Loki had only 
eaten the meat, Lozi had eaten the bones 
and the trough itself, as well!"' 

About six in the evening they came out 
suddenly on the brink of a steep descent, 
below which the whole panorama of their 
remaining journey lay outspread like a 
map. Far beneath stretched a broad green 
belt of level sward, through which the 
glittering curves of the Hvita zigzageed 
down to the wide, smooth estuary that 
ended its course. Right across its mouth 
ran a long, low bar of black sand, sharply 
outlined against the shining surface; and 
the perspective was closed on one side by 
a dim waste of sail-less sea, and on the 
other by a dark ring of mountains, casting 
shadows of sombre purple upon the crim- 
son sky. 

Half-an-hour later they were down in 
the plain, and in front of one of those 
queer little earthworks which have been 
from time immemorial the received form 
of an Iceland house. A low breastwork 
of turf all round the premises ; an approach 
between two earthen walls, just wide 
enough for one man at a time; a little 
log hut with a roof of turf, and small loop- 
hole-like windows, usually perched on the 
brow of a steep knoll—altogether a very 
strong position in its way, fully accounting 
for the desperate fights of the old Sagas. 

At first sight, an Iceland ‘ baer ” looks 
like three or tour houses patched together, 
each compartment having a roof of its 
own; but, in reality, the proprietor in- 
habits only the middle shanty, the others 
serving as storchouses for provisions, 
harness, fuel, ctc. The various cells are 
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connected with each other by low dark 
passages, where the breaking of one’s head 
or shins is a matter of course. Asa rule, 
the whole family (often including ser- 
vants) sleep in oneroom, under huge eider- 
down quilts. The interior is usually very 
dark, and far from clean—a mixture of 
kitchen and cellar, with a dash of the 
stable—and the furniture consists chiefly 
of the beds above-mentioned, tables and 
chairs being looked upon as etfeminate 
luxuries. 

Here the travellers halted to dine, their 
lunch having been a light one, and their 
breakfast being already twelve hours old. 
Out came knives and horn spoons, 
biscuits and preserved meat; and, 
stretched at their ease on the soft green 
turf in the slanting sunshine, the jaded 
riders (some of whom were already rather 
^ gaddle-sore ") plunged their thirsty lips 
into the brimming bowl of milk which the 
hospitable natives hastened to offer them. 

But the halt was a brief one; for 
though Eyrarbakki was now full in view 
—a tiny cluster of black points on the 
long level of the farther shore—much re- 
mained to be done ere they could reach 
it. So they mounted again, while the 
cottagers grinned knowingly as they saw 
Dick and Vladimir wince at their first 
contact with the saddle; and two or three 
shock-headed children (whom nothing 
could persuade to venture near the stran- 
gers) peered at them from the door with 
wide, wondering blue eyes. 

They were soon off the grass on to the 
long, dark sand bar, and here their untiring 
little nags struck into a good round gallop, 
which had just brought them to the 
water's edge, when a round, black, shining 
head rose all at once from the smooth 
water, and two small bright eyes looked 
up at them with a * how-I-wonder-what- 
you-are " expression. 

* A seal, a seal!" shouted Phil Jack- 
son; “don't he look just like a nigger 
bathin’! ” 

A scal it was, sure enough, and he was 
speedily joined by two others, possibly 
startled from their evening nap by the 
shouts and laughter, for all three looked as 
sulkily at the party as if meditating a 
letter to the “ Times," headed * Wanton 
Disturbance." But the approach of the 
ferryboat startled them anew, and they 
sank again as suddenly as thoy had arisen. 

The riders got on board, while the 
horses were simply driven into tlie water 
and left to swim across, which five of 
them did very Aorsefully ; but the pack- 
horse, taking fright as it neared the 
middle of the creek, turned round and 
began to swim back ! 

Quick as thought, Eric coolly leaped 
overboard, clothes and all—swam to the 
struggling beast—seized its bridle, and 
literally towed it to the boat, the horse 
submitting like a lamb. Arrived there, 
he made fast the bridle to the boat’s stern, 
scrambled aboard again, and, giving him- 
self a shake like a water-dog, sat quietly 
down in his place as if nothing had hap- 

ened. 

* Molodetz, maltchik !"" (Bravo, my 
boy !) cried Vladimir in his native Russian, 
forgetting in his excitement that the other 
could not understand him. 

“ Tappre  Landsoldat ! " 
soldier! ) added Dick, expending his whole 
stock of Danish in this mention of the 
national song of Denmark. 


(Brave | 


Eric laughed cheerily, and began to 
whistle the air of the fainous war song, 
which the two stalwart boatinen at once 
echoed with a will. 

It was close on nine o'clock when they 
landed on the other side; but, in that land 
of the midnight sun, every ripple of the 
water was plain as at noonday. The 
broad shining islet between its low dark 
shores, the green plain beyond, the great 
black lava-ridge down which they had 
plunged three hours before, the very rifts 
of the distant mountains, all stood out as 
if in a photograph. 

As they rode into Eyrarbakki, its little 
shanties of tarred wood, pieced together 
from the timbers of wrecked vessels, hud- 
dled together behind a low turf wall, half- 
buried beneath their grassy roofs, and with 
narrow passages winding between them, 
looked like some prehistoric fortress, 
garrisoned by the men and weapons of 
the Stone Age. But the spell was broken 
as soon as they pulled up at the door of 
good Mr. Thorgrimsson, to whom Bur- 
joyce had a letter of introduction, which, 
however, seemed hardly needed to secure 
them a warm reception from their kind 
host, who welcomed them as heartily as 
if the sudden invasion of his house by five 
or six dusty hungry travellers, whom he 
had never seen or heard of before, were 
a favour for which he could not be grate- 
ful enough. 

With one stride the five tourists (for 
Eric had gone otf to hunt out his uncle) 
passed from the ninth century to the 
nineteenth, and found themselves amid 
French furniture, spotless linen, and well. 
cooked modern dishes. And when, after 
supper, they sat in a pretty drawing-room 
hung with English photographs, and 
listened to selections from the best Ger- 
man and Italian music, played by two 
charming young ladies, it was hard to 
believe that they were really in N. lat. 
65°, with the most hideous desert in the 
world (the great lava-plain of Vatna- 
Jökull) barely a hundred miles to the east 
of them.* 

Then followed a polyglot concert, which 
might well suggest to Dick Burjoyce a 
* Manual of Six Foreign Languages "’ set 
tomusic. The Prince sang a French song, 
and Dick himself an English song, and his 
brother & Latin song, and Vladimir & 
Russian song, and Miss 'Thorgrimsson an 
Italian song; and then her father wound 
up with the Danish war song to which 
Dick had that evening alluded, ** De 
tappre Landsoldat”’ (The Brave Soldier), 
and the boys, picking it up with wonderful 
quickness, joined in so lustily that the 
chorus came plainly to the ears of Phil 
the cabin-boy in the kitchen, where he 
was being made much of by the house 
servants, who had never seen an American 
before : 

“And so with all my might 
Like a soldier brave I'll fight, 
Hurrah! hurrah! hurrah !” 

As the song ended, in came Eric Bjorns- 
son to say good-bye (for he was just off 
home to Djupavogd along the coast in a 
friend's fishing-boat), and to report that 
his uncle Einar was quite ready to be 
their guide for the rest of the journey, and 
was just coming round to see them him- 
self. 


©] need hardly say that all the above details are 
authentic, and taken from my own travels in lce- 
lund.—D. K. 


The boys shook hands twice over with 
their young pilot, and Dick, in his en- 
thusiasm, forced upon him, at parting, a 
small English pocket-knife, which seemed 
to please the boy even more than the 
high fee given to him by Prince Molotin 
for his day’s work. 

Hardly had he gone, when in came 
* Uncle Einar” himself, à small, spare, 
wiry, keen-eyed man, the very model of 
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a well-to-do Iceland farmer. His appear- 
ance and manners were so thoroughly to 
the taste of the experienced Prince (who 
was no mean judge of men) that Mr. 
Thorgrimsson's warm recommendation of 
Einar was hardly needed to make Molotin 
engage him on the spot, and arrange with 
him for a start in the direction of Mount 
Hecla the first thing next morning. 


* Well, I think we've settled everything 
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now that I've got a guide," said the Prince 
to himself, as he stood at the door in the 
brightness of midnight, and looked after 
the Icelander's receding figure. 

He had got a guide, indeed—a guide 
who (though he knew it not) was destined 
to lead him, by a strange and unforeseen 
path, tothe most terribly important event 
of his whole life. 

( To be continued.) 


is Hs going into the ‘D’ dormitory,” 

whispered Marriott, as Mr. Grant's 
footsteps turned off in that direction, and a 
minute later were heard echoing in the empty 
room. Of course not a boy was left there; 
and nearly all the beds were despoiled of 
their covering. After a few seconds, that 
seemed almost like hours to the excited 
listeners, he retraced his steps, and came 
straight towards the door of the ** B " dor- 
mitory. 

“ Be quiet —don't makea sound,” whispered 

ill. “We won't have a word to say to 
anyone until the Doctor himself comes along. 
Then we'll dictate terms.” 

There was dead silence in the dormitory 
as Mr. Grant stepped up to the door, and 
turned the handle. 'The boys could see the 
inner knob twist round ; but the barricades 
were so well put together, that the door did 
not budge a fraction of an inch. 

Mr. Grant, who, of course, suspected the 
state of affairs from the events of the pre- 
ceding day, and from the condition of the 
other dormitories, was angry enough at 
having to get up an hour before time; and 
his wrath was by no means improved when 
he found that he might just as well have 
stayed in bed. He shook the door savagely ; 
then, finding that this had no effect, began 
to use his boot as a battering-ram. 

“ Open the door, do you hear?” he said 
angrily. * You know perfectly well that the 
second bell has gone, and you ought to be 
down in the hall. Open the door at once.” 

There was still no reply, and the master 
tried threats as a change. 

"I don't want to report you all to the 
Doctor, but I shall be obliged to if you 
persist in this folly. It will be the worse for 
you if it gets to his ears. Open the door at 
once.'' 

Then he tried argument, and finally, waxing 
all the more wroth, showered down lines on 
individual boys by the thousand, until every 
known Greek and Latin author had been used 
up. But silence, broken only by splutters 
of ill-concealed mirth from the boys whom 
he named, was the sole result of his labours : 
and finally, in a white-hot rage, he went 
down to interview the Doctor. 

" Now comes the tug of war," said Hill. 
“It's one thing interviewing Grant; it's 
quite another tackling the Doctor, and 
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settling terms of peace. I don't suppose for 
a moment that he'll come to all at once.” 

In breathless excitement the boys waited 
for the arrival of their Headmaster. ‘ Here 
he comes," Hiil whispered at last, as footsteps 
were heard ascending the stairs. But they 
were scarcely ponderous enough for Dr. 
Harden; and at the head of the stairs they 
turned off towards the bedrooms of the other 
masters, who were then roused by vigorous 
knocking from their slumbers. 


* They're going to hold a council of war," 


Hil remarked under his breath.  * The 


———— — 
a -— 


“ He's going into * D' dormitory.” 


masters will have to get dressed first, nnd 
then they'll probably be some time discussing 
the situation. It'll be half an hour at least 
before we hear anything more of them. Then 
we shall have to look out for squalls.” 

“ Oh, we shall be all right," said another 
boy, the wish in his case being father to the 
thought, because he felt a little doubtful 
about the issue of the struggle. “If they 
burst down the door, they won't be able to 
get through our barricade; and even if they 
do, they can’t possibly collar all of us 
fellows.” 

" Don't you be too cock-sure about it," 


said Hill. ** They may call the police or the 
military in, and then it'll be all U P with us 
if once they break through. We shall have 
a jolly stiff fight, at any rate, I expect, before 
the Doctor will cave in." 

The minutes passed slowly; gradually the 
half-hour's grace mentioned by Hill dwindled 
away; and yet there were no signs of the 
enemy. The half-hour grew into an hour— 
the hour into two; and yet the Doctor rnd 
his myrmidons gave no sign. Evidently the 
council of war must be a very lengthy one— 
or else — 

Suddenly, to the intense surprise of the 
boys, the school bell was heard clanging and 
hawing. Hill pulled out his watch. 

* Half-past ten ! " he exclaimed in surprise. 
*Ihad no idea it was so late. That's the 
bell for chapel." 

“ Chapel! What on earth do they want to : 
ring the bell for chapel for if there aren't 
any fellows? It can't possibly be that," said 
two or three boysin a breath. 

“Itis, though," said Marriott, who had 
moved off to the window, and commanded a 
view of the drive. * Dr. Harden and the 
masters are just starting." 

The boys flocked over to the windows, just 
in time to see Dr. Harden, with five or six 
masters, all armed with books, walking 
across towards the chapel. The usual 
number of masters had been left to take 
charge of the school premises— the usual 
number, and no more. 

Hill and his companions were dumb- 
founded for a moment at the curious turn 
things were taking. Wasita ruse? Or could 
it be possible that the masters were going to 
ignore them altogether? The boys had 
anticipated an assault; they had prepared 
for a siege; they were ready for threats or 
expostulations. But it had never occurred 
to them for a moment that Dr. Harden 
would take absolutely no notice of their 
revolt. 

« Well, if that's the way the land lies we 
may as well have a good time while we're up 
here," said Hill, when he had recovered 
from his astonishment. ^" If they don't 
mind our staying out of school, I'm sure we 
don't. It's all the better for us." ! 

«Idon'tknow," said Green, the bloodthirsty. 
“I think a fight would have been more 
exciting. What are we going to do now to 
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amuse ourselves? 
Schneider ? " 
. “No you don't," replied the Captain. 
“ Schneider's on parole, and we can't torment 
him unless it's absolutely necessary. There's 
heaps to be done. You fellows can read or 
play, as you feel inclined." 

There was very little literature in the 
dormitory, with the exception of some 


Can't we torture 


* Splutters of ill-concealed mirth.” 


school books, Greek and Latin primers, 
works on logarithms, and the like; and few 
of the boys cared to tackle these. 

The younger boys soon began to kick up a 
row sufficient almost to knock the barricades 
down. One gets tired, however, of singing 
at the top of one's voice, and careering 
madly up &nd down bare boards; and the 
fact that they were disobeying all rules lost 
its sweetness when they found that, do what 
they might, no notice was taken of their 
exploits. Altogether the first morning 
passed very slowly, and was not nearly as 
exciting as they had hoped. 

The school bell rang as usual at regular 
intervals ; and it was not without some 
pangs of regret that the boys heard the 
summons to meals, and smelt the savoury 
odours of the viands which the masters were 
enjoying down below. The right to talk and 
move about at meals is al] very well in its 
way; but an al fresco kind of dinner, 


“ Flocked over to the window.” 


composed of chunks of fatty cold meat and 
tartlets flavoured with fish and sardine oil, 
has its disadvantages when compared with 
ordinary Sunday fare properly served up. 
As the afternoon wore on, too, some of the 
boys, who were engaged to have tea with the 
matron, began to sigh for the dainties of her 
table, while the others grumbled because 
siege fare, if more varied than that provided 
in the dining-hall, was certainly not so 
satisfying. If the masters had actually 
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attacked the dormitory, the excitement of 
repulsing them would have made the day 
pass far more quickly and pleasantly. As it 
was, the boys were disgusted at being !»nored 
altogether; and the lack of proper food, 
want of exercise, and insufficient ac- 
commodation did not improve their tempers. 
It was only the second night of the in- 
surrection, and yet Hill had enormous 
difficulties in inducing boys to take up guard 
duty. 

“We must keep a look-out,” he said. 
“That taking no notice of us to-day may 
have been a ruse to get us off our guard. I 
shouldn’t be at all surprised if they make a 
night attack." 

Night attack or no night attack, none of 
the boys seemed very anxious to volunteer. 
At an abnormally ear'y hour everyone in the 
dormitory, save the .cratch guard pressed 
into service —under p »test — by Hill, was in 
bed and asleep. There was really nothing 
else to do. 

There was no night attack, save one of a 
very different nature from that anticipated 
by the Captain. The boys slept late into 
the morning, and rose, long after the school 
bell had gone, eager for their breakfast. 


* Everything's gone ! " 


“What a jolly day!” said Firth, drawing 
back the blinds, and letti.g in a stream of 
sunlight. * We're lucky not to have to 
spend it in school. Any ordinary day we 
should be answering to the roll, and getting 
slanged for not having done our lessons, by 
this time.” 

“ I feel rather seedy, though, this morning," 
said the boy whom he was addressing. "I 
fancy it must be the marmalade I had 
yesterday." 

“ Oh no, it isn't," said another fellow; “I 
feel awfully queer, too. Ithink it must be 
the sardine oil on the jam tarts we had for 
dinner. Weren't they beastly ? " 

“Rather! I jolly well hope we shall have 
& better feed for breakfast this morning. 
I'm feeling rather hungry." 

They did not have very long to wait before 
Hill gave orders for breakfast to be got 
ready. But when the boys who were deputed 
to produce the provisions began to forage 
about for them in the improvised larder, 
they experienced the same kind of shock to 
which Mother Hubbard was subjected— 
"when they got there," in short, ‘the 
cupboard was bare." 

“ Everything's gone!" shouted Firth, one 
of the explorers, in alarm. *“ There's not a 
scrap of food left.” 

“ Nonsense ! Why, there was any amount 


left from yesterday— where has it all gone 
to?” 

"I expect the rats have been at it," 
suggested one boy. 

"Rats - don’t eat anchovy paste or 
sardines,” said another, an authority on 
natural history, contemptuously. The 
masters must have sneaked in during the 
night and eaten us out." 


** The hours dragged wearily.” 


The idea of Dr. Harden and his colleagues 
creeping into the dormitory at the dead of 
night, evading the sentries, and polishing off 
the mixed dainties that remained after 
Sunday's meals. in order to starve the boys 
out, was too laughable to be seriously 
entertained for a moment. But to the 
bloodthirsty and vindictive Green a more 
feasible solution of the question presented 
itself. 

*I believe it's Schneider; he hasn't had 
very much to eat lately," he suggested. 
* Don't you think we ought to interview him 
about it, Hill ? ”? 

Hill himself suspected that the guard 
might know more than they appeared to 
about the matter; but as the sentries were 
personal friends of his own, and muscular 
fellows to boot, it was thought better to give 
all parties the benefit of the doubt. 

^ We'll have to go on short commons for 
to-day,” hesaid. ‘I don't suppose it will be 


“Was it a dream?" 


long before the Doctor gives in. It doesn't 


‘Matter to him much whether fellows go to 


chapel or not; but if they won't come to 
school, what's to become of the schoolmaster ? 
If they don't come to terms by to-night, we 
must see whether we can't forage for some 
more provisions while the masters are 
asleep." 

None of the boys much relished the idea 
of going without food all through the day, 
and some were openly in favour of yielding. 


Hill would not listen to this for a moment, 
and tried to keep up their spirits by 
contrasting school lessons with the games 
that they could play to their hearts’ content 
in the dormitories. Cricket, football, sleigh- 
ing with strips of carpet, catch — why, there 
were heaps of ways in which time could be 
spent enjoyably ; not to speak of story-telling 
and impromptu concerts. 

Alas for Hill’s bright pictures of an ideal 
day! The hours dragged wearily in spite of 
his predictions; the school bell rang at 
regular intervals as before; now and again 
the fragrant smell of cooking, rising from 
the dining-hall, reminded them that they 
themselves must go empty; and the sight of 
the masters playing tennis on the lawns, or 
strolling down towards the river, made them 
regret all too deeply the pleasures they were 
giving up. Night came without any signs of 
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parley on the part of the Doctor; a sortie in 
search of provisions seemed inevitable. 

“The best time will be about three or four 
o'clock," said Hill ; “all the masters will be 
sound asleep by that time. Marriott, Green, 
and Firth, you can do the foraging; we want 
fellows who won’t make much row, and can 
get out of the way quickly. Tuck and 
Cooper will go on sentry duty; two will be 
enough for to-night. You'l have to wake 
the foraging party at four o’clock, you know ; 
there’s no need for them to keep awake all 
night.” 

Tuck and Cooper, after some little demur, 


went on duty, while the other boys hurried 


into bed. It was not long before most of 
them were asleep, though Hill, tired as he 
was with the strains of generalship, remained 
awake for some time. At length his thoughts 
grew less and less connected, and jumbled 
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themselves, just as he was dozing off, into a 
very curious dream. 

He imagined that the Doctor, finding that 
all other means of turning them out of the 
dormitory had failed, had armed himself with 
a huge cigar of the cheapest and most un- 
pleasant description, and was busily engaged 
in smoking them out by pufting the fumes 
through the keyhole of the dormitory door. 
At first Hill mildly wondered that any cigar, 
however large, should be able to produce such 
huge clouds of smoke; then surprise gave 
place to alarm, for the room seemed full of 
the suffocating fumes, and he began to 
breathe with more and more difliculty. 
Still half asleep, he sprang out of bed in his 
terror. 

Was ita dream? Or was the room really 
filled with rolling clouds of smoke ? 

(To be continued.) 


A STRANGE STORY OF MEXICO. 


Ick dropped down by means of the rope 
they had discovered lying near, and 
found himself at the bottom of a deep cham- 
ber quite twenty feet high and fourteen or 
fifteen feet square. 

It was perfectly bare, there being not even 
80 much as a heap of straw or leaves for the 
four prisoners to lie on. 

There were four prisoners ; for in addition 
to the three Englishmen, who were all un- 
hurt, a though feeling very far from well 
from t.i»ir close confinement in that dismal 
place, t; ere was an old Mexican. 

The prison was not absolutely dark, for, in 
addition to the hole in the roof covered by 
the trap-door, there were one or two cracks 
through which penetrated & small portion of 
light. 

For security’s sake, Johnnie drew up the 
rope, replaced the cover and withdrew to hide 
himself near the entrance of the roofless 
chamber in which they had found their 
friends' prison. 

It was well he did so; for scarcely had he 
hidden himself when three of the men of the 
band appeared, apparently in some haste. 

They entered the place, lifted the trap-door, 
and commanded the Mexican to come up. 

As the latter, with & look of mingled 
resignation and despair on his countenance, 
was about to obey, Dick stopped him. 

He was afraid he might reveal, either 
accidentally or to purchase the favour of the 
robbers, the presence of himself and Johnnie 
within the ruins. 

“ Yes,” said Pill, “ he had better not obey. 
They will torture him again." 

There was no time now for explanation ; 
for, enraged at the delay, the spokesman of 
the robbers shouted down: 

*" Come up, or by the Blessed Virgin you 
shall repent it." 

Whilst the brigands above raved and 
threatened, Dick learnt that the wretches had 
already tortured the poor man in order to 
make him reveal the whereabouts of his sup- 
posed hidden treasures. 

Tired at last of uttering vain threats which 
it was clear those down below did not mean 
to heed, the boldest and best armed of the 
gang descended, breathing the most horrible 
threats as to what should be the fate of the 
insolent fellow who thus defied them. 

He had not much to fear. Why should 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE BRIGANDS’ PRISON. 


he? The prisoners could gain little and lose 
everything byattacking him. Indeed, he had 
already paid severa] visits, which had passed 
off without his suffering aught at the hands 
of the enraged prisoners. 

This time, however, it was different. 

Directly he reached the floor he was seized, 
and his cry for help stifled almost in his 
throat. 

A second ruffian slipped down to his 
assistance, being somewhat prepared that 
there was a desperate struggle at the bottom 
of the dungeon. 

The man who remained above was afraid 
to descend, and dared not fire since he might 
just as likely hit a friend as a foe. Besides, it 
was very dim down there. 

As he leaned forward peering at the fight 
at the bottom of the pit where his two com- 
rades were struggling furiously but hopelessly 
with Dick and the four others, Johnnie stole 
up behind, and bringing the butt of his gun 
down between the man’s shoulders tumbled 
him headlong intothe pit. Striking his head 
on the hard stone floor, the brigand lay 
motionless on the ground. 

The other two soon ceased to struggle. 
The first who had descended was dead. The 
old Mexican had seized him by the throat 
&nd had hung on like & bull-dog until the 
man ceased to breathe. 

The other was beaten senseless. 

The victors had only received a few slight 
wounds, which in their excitement they 
scarcely noticed. 

With the utmost speed they secured the 
rifles, knives, and revolvers carried by the 
three robbers, thus thoroughly arming them- 
selves. 

Then they left the three ruffians, carefully 
fastening down the trap-door as before, and, 
retiring themselves outside behind the wall 
of the enclosure, they threw themselves down. 

The wall was only breast high in this 
place, and they were directly opposite the 
opening or doorway. 

They were allowed very little time to com- 
plete their plans, for scarcely had they 
hidden themselves when footsteps were 
heard approaching, and a boy came hurrying 
through the tangled brushwood, evidently in 
very great haste. 

He entered, noticed that the trap-door was 
shut, and gazed around in evident perplexity. 


Then he shouted several names. Recciving 
no reply, and being clearly very much sur- 
prised, he hurried away even quicker than 
he had come. 

He would tell of the surprising disappear- 
ance of the three men. The others would 
hasten to the spot to investigate. 

Instinctively, Dick, young as he was, took 
the lead. 

Age does not always qualify for leadership. 
In this case the middle-aged mine captains 
and the decidedly stupid miner were utterly 
unfit for the present emergency, however 
much they might be the young man’s 
superior in a mining difficulty. 

Besides, it was he and Johnnie who had 
come to their relief when they were in 
despair. 

“They will come in force," he said, “and 
we will give them a bit of & surprise.” 

They had not long to wait. In a very few 
minutes a dozen fellows armed to the teeth 
filed cautiously through the entry of the 
place where the trap-door was. 

They threw open the trap-door and peered 
down. lt was now so dark down there that 
they could only distinguish three silent forms 
lying at the bottom of the dungeon. 

Without a word one of the men lowered 
himself into the pit. His cry of surprise 
brought down two others. There were only 
nine left standing within the four walls of 
the roofless chamber. 

Now was the time. 

“ Fire !” cried Dick. 

Instantly the rifles rang out, and several 
of the foes dropped. The others, with a 
wild shout, turned and fled back whence they 
had come. 

Dick, followed by the others, sprang over 
the wall and reached the trap-door just as 
one of the two men who were in the dungeon 
raised his head and shoulders out of the hole. 

Dick fired. The man let go with a yell 
and dropped back into the dungeon. 

The next instant the trap-door was closed 
on them, and securely fastened by the heavy | 
bar. 


CHAPTER X.—FLIGHT. THE MINE. 


Ir was now nearly dark ; under cover of the 
darkness they would fly and make for the 
mine, and report all that had happened. 
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For Dick, Johnnie, and the Indian it was 
an easy task to climb the outer boundary 
wall. The other three were hauled up to 
the top of the wall and lowered down on the 
other side by means of the rope used to 
descend into the prison hole. 

Once in the woods, they trusted to the old 
Mexican. He knew the situation of the 
mine, and apparently, dark as it was, found 
no difficulty in making his way through the 
wood. 

Their guide had not deceived them, as 
Johnnie bad fancied. The path they had 
taken did lead tothe Guayaquil mine. They 
would have been there long ago but for the 
adventure with the robbers. 

Their progress through the dense woods 
was very slow, but they dared not stop. 
For aught they knew the robbers might be 
close behind them. 

True, it was too dark to follow their trail, 
but their destination was doubtless known to 
their captors, who therefore would also know 
in what direction to pursue them. ‘The 
robbers would, of course, be as much at home 
in the woods as the Mexican himself. 

After ten hours ot slow and tedious tramp- 
ing, during which they had several times to 
halt, they found themselves in a less 
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wooded because more mountainous and 
barren district. 

Here, thoroughly worn out, and, as far as 
Dick and Johnnie were concerned almost 
dead for want of food, they rested for upwards 
of an hour. 

Then, cheered by the old man's assurance 
that they were but a short distance from 
their destination, they painfully resumed 
their march. 

Another half an hour's slow crawling 
rather than walking brought them to the top 
of a steep mountain path leading down into 
the valley of Guayaquil. 

There too was the mine. At least on the 
side of the valley they could see mounds 
of rubbish, the opening of a tunnel leading 
into the hill, and several huts. 

Ere they had descended half way down 
the path their presence was noticed. The 
few men who were carrying on their heads 
huge baskets of earth and rubbish stopped 
and gazed at them. 

Presently two men came out of the largest 
of the huts, and, after surveying them for 
a time through a glass, advanced to meet 
them. 

At the bottom of the descent Captain 
P'uscoe was received by the resident manager, 


(To be continued.) 


a certain Captain Weston. He was accom- 
panied by a long lanky individual who 
evidently was an American, and whom 
Captain Weston introduced as his colleague 
Mr. Jeremiah Henry. 

The other two European employés were, 
he said, absent. 

Nothing could exceed the cordiality with 
which the travellers were received. Never 
had they so enjoyed a meal as they did that 
provided for them at the hut in which 
Captain Weston lived with Jeremiah Henry. 

Considering that this surprise visit of an 
agent of the English capitalists was in itself 
suflicient to show the existence of distrust, 
it would not have been strange if Weston 
had showed some coolness. 

But no! The man was all smiles and 
gracious words of welcome. From the first 
Dick distrusted him ; he was too plausible. 

That day Pascoe did not enter on his 
business. After a hearty breakfast, the whole 
party retired to the hut belonging to the two 
absent members of the European staff. 

The fact that this building was almost 
destitute of furniture, and showed no signs 
of having been recently inhabited, was rather 
surprising. Evidently the two absent oncs 
must have been absent a long time. 


STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


r the various manias which raged at St. 
Martin's last year, the Natural- History 
craze was, perhaps, the most remarkable. 
During the fortnight of its rule it seemed to 
infect everyone, from the tiniest fag to the 
most dignitied prefect; it displayed its power 
and influence at the most inconvenient times 
and in the most unexpected quarters; it 
resisted all the Captain's attempts to suppress 
it—whether by force, by persuasion, or by 
ridicule; and it only succumbed at last after 
it had dared to raise its head even in the 
presence of the Doctor. 

Its origin must be found in the story of 
the Crocodile's Eye, which has already been 
related. The fact which Fifoot so innocently 
gave forth to the world struck the general 
fancy, and in two or three days the results 
began to be seen. Fellows of all kinds and 
classes became deeply interested in the 
manners and customs of birds, beasts, and 
fishes, and there was such & run upon the 
natural-history, travel, and adventure books 
in the school library, that the custodian was 
filled with astonishment. Boys took the 
volumes away with them to their studies, and 
pored over them for hours, searching for and 
taking diligent note of all facts which 
seemed to be striking, obscure, or not very 
generally recognised ; they treasured them 
up, pondered them, embellished them, and 
then gave them forth to the public ear at the 
very earliest opportunity. It was everyone's 
ambition to cap his neighbour’s story by the 
relation of something more wonderful, more 
remarkable; and the competition in this 
matter became so keen at last that a certain 
amount of very bitter feeling came into 
existence. 

Mr. Strafford was the first of the masters 
to notice the epidemic, and he, unconsciously, 
encouraged it. He ordered Rogers, a junior, 
to write out two hundred lines for some 
offence in class, and Rogers did them with 
unusual quickness. In fact, he handed them 
in on the very next day, and this with such 
an air of importance and self-satisfaction 
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IV. — THE NATURAL-HISTORY CRAZE. 


that the master could not help observing 
it. 

“ Your lines ?" he said inquiringly. “Oh, 
put them down there—on the desk." 

On any other occasion Rogers would have 
put thein down and hurried away at once. 
Now, however, he lingered. 

“ Are they all right, sir?" he asked, with 
8 certain curious emphasis. 

Then, of course, the master was obliged to 
examine them. He laid down his pen and 
took up the sheets. 

At 5t. Martin's there was an unwritten law 
with regard to lines. It was generally 
understood that à line must consist of not 
less than five words, and for that reason the 
school's patronage had long been given to 
the all familiar * Honesty is the best policy." 
This was the line which Mr. Strafford ex- 
pected to see when he took up Hogers's 
sheets, and he was considerably surprised to 
find that the boy had broken out in quite 
another direction. 

Each of his lines consisted of exactly five 
words; but they were not the old words. 
Moreover, to ensure regularity he had ruled 
his sheets carefully down each page, making 
five divisions, so that the effect was decidedly 
neat. But when the master began to read, 
he found that there was still further room 
for wonder. For this is how the sheet 
began: 

“The Crocodile 

Eyes The 


tender 
all 


has very 
Bear sleeps 


The Winter The Elephant is 
Very affectionate The Lion roars 
With his head low down.” 


* Why, what isall this? " asked the master, 
staring at Rogers suspiciously. 

" Natural History, sir," answered Rogers, 
with pride in his accents. 

If Rogers had not been such a sober, simple 
fellow as he was, Mr. Stratford's doubts 
would not have been dispelled so soon. He 
saw, however, that there was no mischief 
intended. This was only another boyish 
freak. 


" Youare studying Natural History, then ? ” 
he said carelessly. “ Very well—that will 
do. lam glad to see that you are inclined to 
study something." 

ltogers went off in triumph, to state that 
the muster had been “awfully taken up ” 
with his Natural-History lines. The craze 
thus received a fresh impetus, and began to 
flourish exceedingly. 

During those days anyone overhearing the 
casual talk of the boys at dinner or tea would 
have received very curious impressions, and 
would have gone away with high opinions as 
to the mental trend of Doctor Derry’s pupils. 
For instance, at the tea-table, one evening, 
Rawson of the Fourth made a remark to his 
friend Lyme which had probably been made 
a thousand times before. 

“This tea is rather cold," he said dis- 
contentedly. 

“So it is," answered Lyme hastily; “so 
it is. It’s plain they don’t take us for 
salamanders here, or ——"' 

"For what?" cried Rawson, opening his 
eyes in astonishment. 

" For salamanders. The salamander is a 
small reptile, similar to the lizard, but closely 
related to the frog. It likes everything hot, 
und if you put it into the fire it will exhibit 
great delight. The fire doesn’t hurt it a 
bit." 

" Ah," said Rawson, “that's not a bad 
story; but I know a better one. Itis about an 
elephant ——” 

Talk about elephants," broke in Walker, 
who had been listening to the conversation 
with ill-concealed eagerness and impatience, 
“just listen to this: It is very seldom that 
an elephant can be induced to pass over 
ground which is unsafe. An elephant once 
had to cross a bridge near Gyah in India——_” 

There Walker had to pause for breath, and 
Rawson, who had been glaring at him 
angrily, continued the story—‘ but one day 
he got an idea that the bridge was unsafe, 
Lyme, and refused to cross. The driver 
began to beat him, and at last forced him on 


to it. The result was that the-thing-gave- 
way-and-both-of-them-were-killed! ” 

Rawson came to the climax in a great 
hurry, evidently fearing that his rival might 
break in and tell the story himself. Then he 
looked at Walker triumphantly, and turned 
to his bread and butter. 

What went on in that corner of the table 
was only an indication of what was taking 
place everywhere else. In the low hum 
which filled the room one might have caught 
the names of almost all the living creatures 
under the sun, and of many which have long 
ceased to live at all. Ants were exceedingly 
popular, but the extinct mastodon was not 
unheard of; the habits of the little fishes 
had received a fair amount of study, but the 
whale also had its place. The humming- 
bird was diligently read up by Thompson 
Primus, but all stories of birds were knocked 
into a cocked hat by Severn, who remembered 
the incident of the Giant Roc in Sinbad the 
Sailor, embellished the story according to 
his own ideas, gave it a location in Wales, 
and made his father the hero of it. In fact 
there seemed to be no limit to the violence of 
the epidemic, and the few who still retained 
their self-control began to wonder seriously 
what the school was coming to. 

The chief among these was Fifoot. He 
had escaped the contagion himself, and 
Bhowed scant mercy to its victims. Waterton, 
his fag, tried him with & dog story one day, 
and got a thousand lines forit. On the next 
morning he came to beg off, tried to work in 
the story of “The Lion and the Mouse," and 
received another thousand. From that 
moment the captain had peace, though wher- 
ever he went the trail of the serpent was 
clearly to be seen. Even the other prefects, 
from whom he had expected better things, 
heard his protests without agreement, and 
for once refused to support him; and he 
found, to his intense disgust, that they had 
got into the habit of whispering Natural. 
History stories to one anotherin class when- 
ever the Doctor's back happened to be turned 
upon them. 

"I don't know what to do," he said to 
himself one evening, in his study. ‘I don't 
know what to do. There's not an ounce of 
sense left in the whole school —not an ounce. 
It's enough to make a fellow ill ! "' 

Then a tap was heard at the door and 
Waterton came in. He had a note in his 
hand. 

* From the Doctor," he said, looking at 
Fifoot nervously. '*Theservant gave it me.” 

Fifoot took the note and opened it. 
As he did so he looked at his fag savagely. 

" Any more stories?"' he inquired. 

Waterton backed to the door without a 
word, and waited there. Fifoot read the 
note and looked up. 

“Go to the other prefects," he said— 
“ Redcliffe, Auckland, Sanders, Morris, Sant, 
and Woods—and tell them that the Doctor 
invites them all to tea to-morrow afternoon. 
You can show them the note. When I've 
finished this work I'll try to see them myself. 
Get along!” 

Waterton took the note and disappeared 
silently. The Captain worked for another 
half-hour, and then went to look for his 
friends. 

Auckland, whom he found first, was 
reading a paper in his study, and his interest 
in it was so deep that he did not hear his 
visitor come in. When Fifoot spoke he 
started, and carelessly pushed the paper 
aside. 

* You had the message?” asked Fifoot. 
“ The note from Doctor Derry?” 

* Yes—oh, yes,’ answered Auckland 
amiably. ‘That's all right”; and in a very 
absent way he managed to push the paper a 
little farther. “I suppose all the fellows 
will go? " 
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“Oh, of course," said Fifoot, just as some- 
thing fell to the floor. * Of course. Hullo, 
you've dropped your paper !” 

To Auekland's confusion, he stooped and 
picked it up. It was a copy of the “ Animal 
World.” He said nothing, but left the 
room with a particularly intelligent look 
upon his face, and went to see Sanders. 

Sanders was in his study, and he, also, 
was reading. He was a cool, matter-of-fact 
fellow, and exhibited none of Auckland’s 
confusion. When Fifoot entered he simply 
rose, walked to the bookshelf, and placed the 
book there just as if it was an Algebra or & 
Euclid which he had finished with. 

They discussed the Doctor's invitation for 
a few moments, and then a pause came. 
Fifoot innocently walked over to the book- 
shelf. 

“Got anything new?” he asked; and he 
took down the very book which Sanders had 
just put up. Sanders did not say a word, but 
began to whistle. Fifoot looked at the title- 
page of the volume, and found that it was a 
collection of * Dog Stories” from ‘ The 
Spectator.” He also began to whistle then, 
smiled, replaced the book, and left the room 
without another word. 

“This beats everything,” he said to him- 
self. “I wonder what comes next ! 

Redcliffe came next on the list, and the 
Captain was not at all amazed to find him 
poring over a volume of “Mungo Park," 
and turning the leaves in a particularly 
searching, eager way. When he left Red- 
cliffe he went to Sant, but Sant happened tc 
be out; then he went to Morris and Woods, 
who had studies next door to each other. 
Morris was reading, through his inevitable 
spectacles, a book called * Stories of the 
Sagacity of Animals," and Woods was 
searching for something good in Figuier's 
“Insect World.” 

The Captain returned to his own room, 
sat down in his chair, and began to laugh. 
He laughed for quite a considerable time, 
and then started again. In fact, he was ob- 
served to be in a remarkably good humour, 
not only for the remainder of that evening, 
but for the whole of the succeeding day as 
well. That was the day on which the 
School-house prefects took tea with the 
Doctor. 

Doctor Derry’s teas were models of what 
such gatherings should be, but it was not to be 
expected that they should turn out entirely 
free and lively. For one thing, the Doctor 
himself was there, and though he was less of 
the headmaster and more of the comrade on 
such occasions than at any other times, it 
could not be forgotten that he was the Doctor 
still. ‘Then Mrs. Derry was there too, kind 
and pleasant and motherly indeed, but still Mrs. 
Derry ; so that, although it was an undeniable 
honour and pleasure to receive an invitation, 
it was an equally undeniable relief to the 
guests when the function came at last to its 
close. 

On this occasion, however, things were 
slightly different, and the Doctor noticed it 
as soon as they had sat down. It was 
always his first endeavour to dissipate the 
constraint which his guests suffered from, 
but to-day he observed that there was less 
constraint than abstraction, less self-con- 
sciousness than a certain nervous eagerness 
which he could not understand at all. 

“This is strange," he thought. ‘They 
are full of something, evidently. Is it 
another half-holiday—or is it cricket ? ” 

He decided that it must be cricket, and 
opened the subject by a question to Fifoot. 
From that point the talk should have gone 
on swimmingly, but, to his surprise, it did 
nothing of the kind. Fifoot answered the 
question, but the others looked at him with 
plain impatience and did not utter & word. 
Cricket was quite “ out of it." 
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“Hm!” said the Doctor. “ Woods, try 
that cake. I think you will like it.” 

Woods tried the cake. Then Auckland, 
who sat next to him, gave a gasp and began. 

“Talking of cake,” he said hurriedly, 
“that reminds me of a story d 

F'ifoot turned red in the face, and bent low 
over his cup. But Auckland took no notice 
and in half a minute had fired off at the 
Doctor a story about a Crow who had become 
so Tame that it would eat Cake out of a 
Man's Hand. When he had finished he 
glanced at his fellow-prefects with an air of 
triumph. 

“ A good story,” said the Doctor. “ A good 
story "; and to himself he said: ‘ This is 
something new. I wonder what is in the air 
to-day." 

Whatever else might be in the air, 
there were certainly many stories in it. 
Auckland had scarcely finished before Woods, 
leaving his cake untouched in his eagerness, 
delivered himself of two anecdotes of Atfec- 
tionate Bees; and before the last bee (as 
Fifoot said afterwards) had ceased to hum, 
Redcliffe was in the middle of an African 
custom of cutting beefstenks off the living 
cow; and the cow had scarcely passed on, 
when Morris blurted out a tale of A Brave 
Bull and a Wise Pig, and another tale of a 
Savage Bull Tamed by Kindness. Both of 
those anecdotes, as the Captain discovered 
subsequently, were taken bodily from the 
" Sagacity of Animals " collection. 

He, of course, enjoyed it thoroughly. It 
was a delight to him to listen to those care- 
fully prepared narratives, to trace them home 
to their own places, and to guess what was 
coming next. It was a delight, also, to ob- 
serve the surprise and contempt with which 
the efforts of each new story-teller were 
received by the others, and it was a still 
greater delight to watch the changing emo- 
tions that appeared on the Doctor's face. 

For Doctor Derry was greatly puzzled. 
The first two or three stories surprised him 
sufliciently, but when those were followed 
s0 rapidly by others his surprise became 
astonishment. What was wrong with those 
tried and trusted prefects ?—what was this 
mania which had fallen upon them ?— was it 
a disease—or was it part of an attack upon 
himself—a planned thing? A sudden sus- 
picion came to him, and his features 
hardened. It looked uncommonly like a 
practical joke! 

Morris, having disposed of his two bulls, 
subsided into a satisfied silence, quite uncon- 
scious of his host’s dubious glance. Then 
there was & pause, during which the Doctor 
said nothing. Four of his guests had spoken 
—were the others in it as well? He would 
see ! 

He did not have long to wait. Suddenly 
both Sant and Sanders began to speak at the 
same moment. Both stopped, and looked 
furiously at each other. Sant gave way 
sullenly, and then Sanders worked off, in 
breathless succession, four complete dog 
stories from the ** Spectator”! 

,Fifoot listened in agonies of silent laughter, 
but the Doctor's face grew harder still. He 
was satisfied now, and if the story-tellers had 
not been so infatuated they must have seen 
the danger signals. But they did not see, 
and the catastrophe was not averted. 

" Woods," said the Doctor sternly, “I 
think Ill try a little of that cake. My 
appetite is good to-day." 

," Talk about appetite," exclaimed Sant, in 
a hurried manner, * you remind me of the 
ostrich. He will swallow stones, wood, iron, 
old boots, articles of clothing— anything. 
I was reading about one the other 
day ——" 

“Indeed!” said the Doctor, in the same 
tone as before. ‘I have no wish toexcel the 
ostrich, I'm syre, Thank you, Woods.” 
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The doomed prefects only laughed at what 
they took to be one of the Doctor's jokes, 
taking no heed of his lowering face. Sant 
reeled off his ostrich story unabashed, and a 
moment later Mrs. Derry asked Fifoot for a 
biscuit. | 

The Captain passed the dish. *"I'ltakea 
small one," said the lady pleasantly. "I 
prefer the small ones," and she took half a 
dozen of the tiny ones upon her plate. 

“ You remind me,” said Sant, who was not 
yet exhausted—" you remind me of the 
whale ——" 

Fifoot kicked Sant under the table, but it 
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was of no use. Sant kicked back and con- 
tinucd : 

“ The whale has a tremendous mouth, but 
no teeth worth having——”’ 

A sudden silence had fallen. The Doctor 
had laid down his cup, and was waiting. 
Mrs. Derry was curiously flushed. She had 
closed, her lips. 

"So," concluded Sant guilelessly, “it 
cannot devour large objects, but takes millions 
of small ones——”’ 

As he spoke he glanced unconsciously at 
the lady’s plate. Then he found that the 
eyes of his friends were fixed upon nim in 

( To be continued.) 


horror and dismay, and the full meaning of 
what he had said burst upon him. In that 
terrible moment he wished that the table 
would rise up and crush him. 

"My dear,” said the Doctor in awful 
accents, * I think we will rise—"' 


That evening the prefects met in one of 
the studies and decided unanimously that 
the Natural-History Mania at St. Martin's 
was an evil and dangerous movement. 
Afterwards they acted on their convictions so 
heartily that in three days it had beoome a 
thing of the past. 
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HOW TO MAKE A WORKING MODEL OF AN OLD WATER MILL. 


shaft or axle may be of oak or other 

hard wood, but I think stout wire is best ; 

and the floats, shown by dotted lines (see fig. 8), 

should be of wood secured by small brads, and 

the inside, including zinc, painted black and 
streaked with green. 

Paint also the inside of waste-water trough, 
and dust sand and fine gravel over it while 
s'ill wet, to obtain a natural appearance, for 
these little matters you must bear in mind 
if you wish to get a good effect. 

The wheel can be made to work one or two 
pairs of stones inside the mill; this adds con- 
siderably to its attractiveness, and is worth the 
extra time spent in arranging the machinery. 
Fig. 9 shows an arrangement for one pair of 
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stones, which will doubtless be sufficient for 
a small model, and it is a good plan to make 
one side of the mill to open on hinges, and 
tne machinery can then be put in position after 
the outer case is finished, and can also be 
easily got at for oiling. 

The inner end of axle 4 passes inside the 
mill and works on the bearings BB. Keyed 
on to this is a bevel gear wheel c, which cogs 
into a horizontal wheel p attached to the ver- 
tical spindle x & which passes up through the 
floor, and is fitted with another large gear 
wheel r, in connection with which the 
smaller cog wheel a runs; this has a vertical 
spindle attached to the top stone m. A 
casing covers the stones and carries a 
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hopper M; the spindle can rest on a bear- 
ing J, while the upper end works in one at 
K, fixed on one of the upper floor beams, 
which must be sufficiently strong for that 
purpose. Although not the actual arrange- 
ment in use in mills, this is sufficiently close 
to it for our purpose, as you only get a glimpse 
through the open door or window. The 
spindles can be made of stout wire, and the 
bearings simply & hole drilled in & small 
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scrap of zinc, nailed in position; and the 
lower bearings of vertical spindles are formed 
by making a dent in same for the point of 
spindle to work in. 

The gear wheels can be got from any old 
Dutch clock past work ; but arrange all to run 
easily, as there is not much surplus power in 
the small water-wheel to overcome friction. 

The supply pipes, one of which is shown at 
E, fig. 5, lend the water from the pond, and 
are fixed into a wooden sluice box, fig. 10. 
Here a is one of the pipes, and 8 the sluice ; 
this is a narrow wooden case, into one side of 


which the pipes are secured, asin dotted cireles 
at E, and fitted with a wood shutter closing 
across the ends of pipes and being raised up 
or down by means of the cog-wheel and 
pinion c, worked from inside the mill by the 
hand wheel n. The front view E shows the 
opening F, where the water enters the wheel, 
which is just below it. This may be put 
together with small screws, and should havea 
coat of paint inside, before screwing up, to 
keep it watertight. 

Build the dwelling-house, fig. 11, on a wood 
frame, in same manner as the mill ; put little 
palings round the garden in front, with a 
small gate in & line with the garden path, 
and cut out two or three discs of stone about 


13 in. in diameter and } in. thick, drill a cen- 
tral hole to represent a millstone, and place 
them as steps up to the gate— worn-out mill- 
stones being often used for this purpose: 
paint with black oil colour small diamond- 
shape panes of glass in the window frames, 
with an occasional round ring to represent a 
bull’s-eye ; glue in cotton curtains, make the 
brickwork appear patched here and there, or 
broken in places ; put an old water-butt at side 
of door with wooden rain-spout Jeading into 
it; place small pieces of moss and creeper on 
the walls, and build the chimneys uneven in 
height, have a spoilt millstone leaning against 
the side of mill; this will all add realism to 
the general effect. and nothing that you think 
will tend to improve it should be omitted. 
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The granary or barn (fig. 12) should have 
a few small windows close up under the eaves, 
as at a, and wooden steps B at one end lead 
up to the granary floor. The end view c 
(fig. 18) also shows these steps, which look 
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well painted white against the red brown of 
the brick walls. 

The opposite end can have a short pent 
roof p carried out over a row of pigsties, 
and a pigeon cote F above, secured to the 
wall and painted green, finishes that end. 
The roof should be carefully laid with tiles, 


and the back portion carried down as shown 
in illustration, and be supported by six stout 
posts to form a cart lodge. 

Large barn doors in front with a smaller 
one, partly open, showing a stable inside and 
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a few trusses of hay near by, will complete 
that portion. 

Green painted palings by the side of mill 
stream, from the mill to the entrance, can be 
finished off with a white wooden gate (fig. 
14) and with some small twigs to represent 
trees and moss, etc., arranged as hedges, the 
little model will be complete. If you intend 
placing it over an aquarium or in a window- 
frame, and have a good supply of water, it 
merely remains to connect the supply-pipe 
with cistern and lead the overflow outside 
the house bya pipe to any convenient place ; 
but if you wish to use the same water repeatedly 
you must arrange a wedge-shaped cistern of 
zinc, 4 (fig. 15), to fit beneath the foundation 
board,and connect it tothe waste- water stream 
by a pipe B. 

Another pipe, p, is soldered to the back 
of cistern c, and the lower end is fixed to & 
small pump z, attached to the back of lower 
cistern a, to which it has an opening ; then, as 
the cistern 4 fills, the water can be pumped 


up again to c, and the mill kept at work as 
long as required. 

A vent pipe F should be soldered into the 
top of lower cistern to let off the air. 

Many houses, especially in towns, have 
windows the outlook from which is anything 
but attractive: the back windows frequently 
open on to a blank wall, or other uninteresting 
object, and a small case made to fit up 
against the lower edge of top sash a (fig. 16) 
and projecting outwards, say fora couple of 
feet, with the base secured to the sill c, will 
be very suitable to take the model, and give 
a pleasing aspect at very little expense. 

The roof a should be of glass, and the 
back, base, and sides of wood, on which a 
suitable view could be painted as back- 
ground. A couple of supports p would keep 
all secure, and in winter time, or whenever 
required, the sash n can be closed, as the out- 
gide case does not interfere with it in any way. 

If the model is arranged in a case such as 
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this, the pump should be fixed against the 
side of frame out of the way; but where it 
can be easily worked without having to 
reach into the model, wil only require a 


longer pipe to connect it with the two 
cisterns, which might be placed outside the 
case altogether, as at E, F. 

A front view of the finished model 
shown in fig. 17. 
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And now, having given you a general idea 
of the arrangements required, I will leave 
you each to fit it up as may best suit your 
requirements and the position it is to be 
placed in. 
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there is the taking in passing, and in 479 the 
castling. 


Problem No. 482. 
By N. A. B. HUNT. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


7+5=12 pieces. 
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Many of the games played at great tourna- 
ments, and recorded in scores of papers, are 
of such a nature that one feels tired in play- 
ing them over, and only a few, like the 
following, played at Vienna on June 8, 1898, 
show points of real interest. 


FnreNcu DEFENCE. 


tnd. ofen A F* c 
White, Black, - 
M. Tchigorin. A. Walbrodt. P? a Chore cC 
1PtoK4 PtoK3 | 
2 QtoK2 Kt toQB3 relleol Lour Agan, ind te kao lo Mat ale over dgan 
3 KttoQB3 PtoK Kt 3 | 
1 PtoQRt8 BioKt3 T WO ME SUI d To Jo on Hong Thy (or hundreds of yere 
o t to tt í ; 
6 PtoB4 P to Q4 S tKourd. rot p Kat Sort ef orn JC aa ARR 
7 PtoK65 B to Q2 2 1 13 R 
8 Kt to B 3 Kt to B 4 Roo debts Xx AIL. See... 
9 QtoB2 PtoKR4 / Aus 
10 Castles PtoR3 
11 P to Kt 3 QtoK2 ———— 220090000 —————— 
12 K to Kt sq Castles Q R 
18 KttoQR4 Kt to Kt sq 
14 Kt to B 5 B to B sq 
15 Pto Q4 QtoK sd OUR NOTE BOOK. 
16 Kt takes B Kt takes Kt 
i Los ` osi P ROUND THE WORLD ON CYCLES. BEARINGS OF THE DIFFERENT 
takes t to Kt 3 p Mrssns, JOHN F. FRASER, Edward Lunn, and Frank THAMES REACHES 
19 BtoQ3 Kt toQR5 Lowe recently returned from a cycling trip round the Between London Bridge and the Mouse Light. 
20 BtoK 4 B to Kt 5 world, which had taken them three years to accomplish. 
21 RtoQ 3 Bto K 2 The total distance covered was 40,000 miles, of which Upper Pool . - NW&SE 
about one-half were ridden, 3,000 miles were walked, Lower Pool . A . Eb N&W by S 
22 R to Kt 3 PtoQB3 the balance representing journeys by water. The Limehouse Reach . . NNE & SSW 
23 BtoR sq Q to Q 9 route was by Antwerp, Cologne, Munich, Vienna, Greenwich Reach . . SSE & NNW 
24 PtoB 5 Q to B 9 Pesth, Odessa, Sebastopol, Tiflis, Ararat, Teheran, Blackwall Reach . Nby E&SbyW 
5R Ispahan, Kurachi, Delhi, Benares, Calcutta, Mandalay, Bugsby's Hole «+ NNW & SSE 
2: to Q B 8q R to Q 2 China, Hunan, Japan, San Francisco. and across Woolwich Reach . . ESE & WNW 
26 Q to K sq KRtoQsq America, whence they took boat for Southampton. Gallion’s Reach . NE}E & SWAW 
27 Q to Kt 4 Kt takes Q BP Mr. Fraser, who has been interviewed, states that he Barking Reach ;. EbyS&WbrN 
28 P takes K had smallpox in Indin and his two companions were Halfway Reach . SEby E& NW by W 
takes Kt R to Q8 down with fever in Burmah; but they all have Erith Reach . > . NNE and SSW 
29 B takes Kt Kt P takes B returned in health much the better for their travels. Erith Rands . i t et — 
Of all the bad roads which they encountered the Long Reach . . - SEbyS&N y 3 
e x ns. za A takes R, ch worst were those of Western China, where 3,000 miles St. Clement's Reach . ENE & WSW 
es esigns took them 151 days to cover, and of these they were Northtleet Hope . N&S 
obliged to walk 1,500. The worst country for repairs Gravesend Reach, . . ESE& WNW 
was Persia, where they had most punctures, and (Lower Hope » NE& SW 
—»086200— 


where there are few good roads, though many; good 
camel tracks, 
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WHAT BECOMES OF OUR OLD 
CANNON. 


WHEN a captured cannon nowadays becomes obsolete 
it is probably melted down and the material used again 
for various purposes of a utilitarian character; but in 
days of yore the spoils of war were apparently reserved 
as mementoes of the victories by which they were 
obtained. The number of English and Colonial towns 
tbat can boast of a piece of artillery captured in the 
Crimean War is not a small one, and Waterloo guns 
were presented ere the century grew old to individuals 
deserving of the honour. One of these cannon (says 
* The Sketch”) was given to a Mr. Boyd, who at the 
time of the Queen's Coronation was Lord High 
Constable of Scotland, and was mounted on his yacht, 
which was eventually wrecked off Port Macquarie in 
the early 'fifties, where it came in useful when an 
attack of natives from the Solomon Islands threatened 
to overwlielm the enterprising navigators on board of 
her. Thiscannon now lies alongside two Russian guns, 
captured at Sebastopol,in the city of Auckland. The 
wayfarer who crosses London Bridge is probably 
unaware of the fact that the lamp-posts that grace the 
same were cast from the French cannon captured in 
the Peninsular War, and therefore, with Waterloo 
Bridge, commemorate the victories of Wellington. 
The greatest of all Wellington's victories is com- 
memorated and the famous conqueror honoured by the 
four metal panels that form a part of the Wellington 
Monument in the Pheenix Park, Dublin, which were 
made from cannon taken at Waterloo, while in the same 

k the metal contained in the equestrian statue of 
iscount Gough was originally used for artillery by the 
Sikhs and Chinese, from whom tle pieces were 
captured in the wars conducted by the warrior they 
now honour. The Achilles statue in Hyde Park and 
the Wellington statue at Aldershot were also cast 
f-om French cannon, twelve of which are contained in 
the first-mentioned memorial. 

The statue on the top of the Nelson Column is 
formed of two stones taken from the Granton Quarry, 
but the capital is of bronze, and it will interest many 
to learn that it was cast from cannon recovered from 
the Royal George, the ill-fated vessel that sank in 1782 
and remained at the bottom of the sea for almost half 


a century, 


MR. JEFFERSON’S RIDE TO KHIVA. 


OvR contributor, Mr. R. L. Jefferson, the well-known 
Trans-Continental cyclist, whose article on “Cycling 
in Russia” in our 1896 Summer Number may be speci- 
ally remembered, recently arrived safely in Khiva, after 
undergoing considerable hardships and privations. 
Mr. Jefferson started to ride from London to Khiva on 
April 16 last, and succeeded in accomplishing the 
whole journey of over 4,000 miles in just four and a 
half months. After leaving Orenburg Mr. Jefferson 
had 1,500 rniles of the Kirghiz Steppe and the deserts 
of Kara Kum and Kizil Kum to cover ere he got 
within sight of his destination, and this part of tlie 
ride was beset with innumerable difficulties. By order 
of the Russian Government he was accompanied over 
the most dangerous part of the route by an armed 
escort, attacks from the nomadic and semi-barbarous 
Bashkires and Khirgiz being quite expected. Owing 
to the heat, the food he had taken with him to last the 
journey went bad ; there was nothing to eat and only 
putrid water to drink, while every night had to be 
spent in the open with scorpions and tarantulas for 
companions. rough drinking the bad water 
Mr. Jefferson suffered severely from fever and dysentery, 
and was compelled to halt for one day. He arrived in 
Khiva ill and worn out, with hardly a thread of clothing 
on his back. He was received by the Khan of Khiva, 
who extended every courtesy and hospitality. Mr. 
Jefferson describes Khiva as simply a ruin, * an awful 
hole of a place," without a single Christian resident, 
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RADLEY COLLEGE ROWING. 


RADLEY has always been distinguished for her row- 
ing. All who wish to enter for this form of exercise 
are compelled to *" "d.e. to swim about one 
hundred yards in rowing costume. The result of this 
wise precaution has been that no boy has ever been 
drowned at Radley. It was in 1855 that the first eight 
put in an appearance on the Thames. It is recorded 
that the crew became so expert in saluting that they 
could all, at a given signal, stand up together, and hold 
up their oars without capsizing the eight. 


—— 090,09 —— 
DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


DECEMBER. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and Gardening. 


jh OUR Boys,—I've got back to my English home, 
after a four months’ caravan tour in the far north of 
Scotland, I had the pleasure of seeing a large number 
of my boys inside the * Wanderer,’ and was glad to 
witness the bright sparkle in their eyes as they said, 
“Oh, this is just the sort of life I should like," I wish 
qu fathers could say the same, lads, and take you 

&tour. For my own part, I should not mind being 
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captain of a camp of some five hundred boys, though, 
as an old man-o’-war officer, I should exact the 
most perfect discipline, which I know my lads would 
not refuse, Every day batches would go off in 
caravans to visit the wild and beautiful scenery 
around, for the camp should be in romantic Scotland, 
while the rest of us would drill, exercise, do tho cooking, 
clear and tidy camp, and all sorts of things. I can assure 
you it would be the jolliest kind of holiday out. Well, 
constant exercise in the open air isa glorious thing. I 
had personal experience of this during my tour. A 
caravan master's work on the road is constant, though 
he does not drive. He has to attend to breaks, to skid, 
etc. and it is no easy matter to steer so large and 
heavy a van up hill and down dell all day long in a 
difficult country, and avoid collisions while rounding 
corners or on meeting other vehicles. However, when 
I started in May, I was, from overwork, as soft ns à 
horse off the grass; in six weeks' time I was brown in 
neck and brown in knees—(N.B. The Highland dress 
isthe proper one for the hill and road )—and as hard as 
hickory. 

Take this lesson, lads, if you want to become hardy 
and fit : let your exercise be regular, and never miss a 
day. There is no good taking one step torward and 
two back during your march to health. 


THE PoUuLTRY RuN.—It is to be hoped that your 
little lock have got well over the moult by this time. 
If any have not, treat them as invalids, and put them 
in à dry, warm place, and give better feeding. 

Your pullets should be laying well now, and, mind 
you, at this season of the year, eggs are eggs. I do not 
believe much in your laying mixtures, us sold in shops. 
Dispeuse with the letter "a" in the word "laying," 
and you get pretty near to their true character. But 
meaty scraps from the table, and boiled and minced 
bullock’s lights, assist egg production. This to be given 
in the soft morning food, with a dust of cayenne over 
it. Attend now to the thorough cleansing aud dis- 
iufecting of the run. It would be a good plan to make 
a new run. I'm talking to boys who live in the 
country, and who have, therefore, ground at command. 
An incubator would come in handy about the end of 
this month. Have you ever triedone? Theresults are 
sometimes most excellent, 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—Read last month's Doings. If 
you have not kept pigeons before, and are just going to 
start, I advise you to begin now making all preparations, 
Pouters are very interesting, fautails are pretty, and 
look beautiful if well kept, and a good flight of tumblers 
js quite a sight. But those you purchase grown-up 
will not stay with you, so you will need an aney. All 
pigeons have a certain amount of homing instinct in 
them. I don't want you to take up a fancy for profit— 
pecuniary, I mean; butif you go the right way about 
things, you will become a boy of business habits and 
be able to make things meet. Then think of the 
pleasure one has in tending properly to the pets he 
keeps. Why that itself is good for his health, and is 
at tle same time a liberal education. 

Iu your reading take notes, and mark particularly 
what is required to make and keep your pigeon loft 
healthy. If you are lazy, and find that you cannot give 
time every day, and regularly every day, then throw up 
all idea of keeping birds. Go in for some other less 
scientific fad. Perhaps you might get a job at stone- 
breaking, though I have never heard of a stone-breaker 
becoming President of America ! 


THE AVIARY.—It is still quiet in the canary fancy: 
Your birds, however, must be very well tended and 
looked after, so as to have them strong nnd healthy 
when the pairing season comes round. Do not neglect 
cieanliness, Every creature has a horror of the filth 
that emanates from its own body. Thus overcrowding 
is certain to create disease, See that seed and water 
are the best. Pure soft water should be used, and 
even this should be filtered. 


THE RanniTRY.-I'm just afraid you keep your 
bunnies too much in the dark. Every creature and 
living thing must have light. I have a large loft 
above my stable, where apples are stored, and old 
papers and magazines congregate till I have time to 
burn or bury them. Well, I put a staircase up to a 
door that I had made in the south side of the building, 
a large brick one. Up this wall grew a splendid pear- 
tree, but I find that it bas quite resented the shadow 
of the ladder, and that portion of it on which it fell 
has fadei nnd died, though the other part still bears 
well. Take a lesson from this, and let no living thing 
be kept in the dark, or even in shade, Keep everything 
clean and dry now in the rabbitry. We will have 
stormy weather yet, so be prepared for it. 


THE KENNEL.—I do not care whether you keep one 
dog or a dozen, only at this season of the year, if you 
do not see to them well, you are no boy of mine, and I 
shan't love you one little piece. In December dogs 
need far more exercise. They should be quickly and 
expeditiously groomed every morning. Have a wide- 
toothed comb and a hard hair brush. This keeps 
them clean, and helps to make them healthy. They 
also need better feeding. Spratt’s biscuits, whole or 
steeped, are excellent. A little broth or milk and the 
scraps from the table also do good. Plenty of clean 
water, and a warm bed at night. There should be no 
dampness at the bottom of the kennel. Putting dry 
straw on top of wet is a sure Ne ^ to breed illness, so is 
keeping dogs in an exposed kennel during severe 
weather. 


THE GARDENS.—Plan out new ones or make improve- 
ments on the old. Build rockeries in odd corners, and 
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front of the house or back lawns in the spring and 
summer that are beforeus. Usethe hoeand rough-dig. 
Don't let a weed live. Barrow-out manure in fine frosty 
weather, and spread and dig it in after. But there is 
plenty of time for that yet, because you don't want the 
weeds to get the benefit of the manure. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
Twenty-Finst SERIES. 


MORE NEW SUBJECTS! 
DE [For “ Rules and Conditions” see page 78.] 


V.—Designing Competition. 
Prizes—Three Guineas, 


We offer prizes to the value of Three Guineas for the 
best design, in plaster or wood carring, of a comical 
head, suitable for a paper-weight, for instance. Open 
equally to all regular readers. [Zast day for sending ín, 
February 28, 1899.) 


VI.—Football Competition. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tions, contained on an ordinary octavo sheet of note- 
paper, of a recent football match actually witnessed by 
the competitor. Writing may be on both sides of the 
paper. Open equally to all regular readers, [Zast day 
Jor sending in, February 28.) 


We repeat here the announcements made in our last 
part, as they refer equally to every month : 


Descriptive Composition. 


Prizes — Twelve Guineas. 


We offer prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXL). The descriptions should reach us within six 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 64. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Five 
Pounds, on its completion. to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Zalf-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the volume. 


Special Merit Prizes. 


Gold and Silver Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GotD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our nnnual 
volume heads the list of prize-winners as to number of 
subjecta— provided the success be in not less than three ; 
and another in SILVER to the competitor who bears off 
most certificates outside the actual prize-winners, 
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H. P. GrA88.—86e the article on Mftsical Tumblers in 
Part 10 of our “ Indoor Games.” 


L. KITCHIN and DOCKYARD.—Particulars of all naval 
appointments are obtainable on application to the 
Secretary of the Admiralty. There is no naval 
appointment without a medical examination. 


SHIPBUILDING.—Write and ask your question of 
Mr. H. J. Dale, 7 & 8 Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, E.c., ' 
or of Mr. S. R. Bottone, Wallington, Carshalton, 
Surrey. We can't undertake to give prices. 


A “ Boy's OWN PAPER" MECHANIC.— You would only 
get the weakest imaginable current from the 
arrangement you describe. If you use weak sul- 
phuric acid (one part to about six parts of water) you 
will get a good current. Even solution of ordina 
salt would give better results than one of . 
ammoniac, 


GETTING Fat (R. H. P.).—Plenty of exercise, as you 
suggest, Plenty of sugar, fatty meat, pork, and 
puddings of flour. 


“Wants TO KNow."—We do not know the hand 
camera you mention first, but it sounds a good one. 
We know Griffiths's and Tyler's, and think both are 
very good value. Ferro-prussiate paper makes prints 
in blue, which is not very suitable for general work. 


J.SMrrH.—]1. Pint size would do, we think. If not 
enough, use two cells. 2. You will find how to make 
a Daniell's cell if you search the correspondence 
column for a month or two back. 3. Too intricate 
for our readers, we are afraid, but we will consider 
the matter. 


RINGDOVES (Frank ).—Seeds, crusts, etc., green food. 


PIMPLES (8. G.).—Nothing to do with the bad habits 
you have given up, and thus saved your life or 
reason. Take the old-fashioned remedy of sulohur 
and cream of tartar. Use at night an ointment of 
sulphur and zfnc. Any chemist. 
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RED Nose (Chippie).—Live on the plainest and most 
simple diet. Take exercise and the morning tub. 
We would need to know your habits to tell you 
more. Those who pretend to treat all cases in a 
paragraph are simply quacks. 


OFFICE Boy.—He should pass the examination of the 
Institute of Actuaries. Write to the Secretary, at 
Staple Inn Hall, Holborn, E.C., and ask for par- 
ticulars of the examination, and shape the boy's 
education accordingly. A Life office in London 
would be the best opening, and if he passed the 
examination well he would early get a start. 


EXERCISE (Hal H.).—You are perfectly right, and your 
letter is a very sensible one We are quite aware, 
however, that boys who have to hurry out of bed 
by five and get to work at six have difficulty in 
tubbing. This need not be insuperable, however. Here 
is Dr. Gordon Stables’s advice *“ Put the water in the 
tub with the big sponge afloat in it the night 
before. Well, now, if you strip, well lave the brow, 
plunge in and sponge all over, towel and dress, you 
will find that you have not sacrificed seven minutes 
on the whole. Even it were ten minutes, the benefit 
is so great, and you would work so easily, that you 
need not begrudge it.” Gymnastics in the evening if 
not tired. If so, read, 
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C. D. G.—Buckmaster's * Electricity " (elementary and 
advanced parts, 1s. 6d. each, may suit you. We know 
of no cheap book on the science, but for further study 
there is Sprague's “ Electricity," which is 18s. Mr. 
Bottone's little book oa * Electrical Instrument- 
making for Amateurs" would give you a lot of easy 
apparatus to make, ete. This costs 35. 


A. P. (Southwell).—Yes, all the back numbers and 
parts of Vol. XX. can still be obtained, either direct 
from our office, or by order through the booksellers. 


VARIOUS (E. Layton).—1. Could only have found out 
cause of death by post-mortem. 2. Licentiate of 
Medicine can practise, but cannot put * Dr." on his 
door-plate. 3. Yes. 


Nancy LEF.—We know of no training ship that would 
take a boy so younz; you should remain at scLool 
for at least two years more, 


LvcirkER.—For “Pet Mice" read our recent illus- 
trated articles. Mr. Upcott Gill, of the “ Exchange 
and Mart,” Strand, has a small handbook on the 
subject. 


E. H. H. (Bristol).—The best photographic competition 
we know of, for boys, ire those in our own pages. 
Watch our pages regularly ; we cannot answer queries 
by post. 

SWIMMING (L.).—Byall means, Dr.Gordon Stables, R.N., 
says he has saved his life three times by swimming. 


RABBITS (M. R. &).—1. Water—yes, whether they 
drink it or not. 2. Just the ordinary at first till you 
gain managerial ence. 3. See a good hutch and 
make it the same, only much bigger. 4. Consult the 
many practical articles in our back volumes, 


SKIN DISEASES (Inquirer).— They can only be properly 
treited by a doctor. 


PRICE OF CANARY (Birds),—All sorts of prices, accord- 
ing to condition of bird, ete. ; vide advertisements in 
* Feathered World.” 
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BURTON & SON; OR, FOUND ON THE SHORE. 


CHAPTER IV. Bv G. A. HENTY, 
Author of “ Among Malay Pirates,” 
** The Fetish Hole," * Life of a 
Special Correspondent," etc. 


w= the carpenter was rigging the 
pumps, Robert went forward 
with the first mate and spoke to the 
men. 

“She is making water faster 
than I like, lads," he said, 
“and we must get it out 
of her. It would never 
do to let her get sluggish 
in this sea. This gale 
can’t last much longer, 
and as soon as it 
abates I dare say we 
shall be able to get 
at the leak. Mr. 
Lawson, wil you 
come aft with Mr. 
Duncan and my- 
self ? ” 

They went into 
the cabin; the 
chart was pinned 


(With Illustrations by 
G. E. ROBERTSON.) 
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f "The native took the head, and 
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on the table, for no regular meal had 
been taken since the storm began. 

* Now, Mr. Lawson, we will talk over 
what had best be done; and as you know 
the coast as well as we do, I shall be glad 
of your opinion. A quarter of an hour 
ago there were two feet and a half of water 
in the hold. In fifteen minutes it has 
risen to three and a half, which shows 
that either a seam has opened very 
badly, or that one of the planks has been 
splintered or & butt started by one of the 
spars,” 

“It looks like it, sir: I hope that we shall 
be able to keep it down.” 

Robert went on: “ I just told the sail- 
maker to thrum a sail and get it ready to 
lower down as soon as we can make out 
where the injury is. Of course, rapid as the 
rise was, it will not be maintained, for she 
is sharp at the bottom, and as the water 
rises it will widen out rapidly, and will not 
rise at anything like the same rate as it has 
done ; still it may prove too much for us, 
and ıt is as well to discuss at once what 
had best be done, if it gains seriously upon 
us. In the first place, we have to decide, 
as nearly as we can, where she is at 
present. Mr. Duncan is quite of my 
opinion that she must have made a deal 
of leeway since we laid her to, forty- 
eight hours ago. That is what her posi- 
tion at noon was, half an hour before we 
last sounded. I should say that she can't 
be far off the coast.” 

“No, sir, I should put her somewhere 
about here." 

“That agrees very well with our ideas, 
and Mr. Duncan and I had agreed that 
if we could get a momentary lull we 
would trv and get on the other tack; but 
even if we do so, it cannot be thought of 
until we have seen whether we can keep 
the water down, for if not, we shall have 
to try and beach her, and we should be 
running away from land every minute 
on the other tack.” 

“We are in an awkward place, there 
is no doubt, sir, and certainly now we 
have lost our bowsprit we could not hope 
to get her round in this sea. I doubt 
very much whether she would have gone 
before; now I am sure she would not. 
I don't see anything for it but to hold on 
as we are till we are quite sure that we 
cannot keep the water down, then we 
shall have the choice of either putting 
the helm up and running before it, in 
hopes of finding & decent place to beach 
her, or of taking to the boats. I don't 
think either way cur chance would be 
worth much, for there must be & tremen- 
dous sea on the shore." 

“Well, I am glad that we are all 
agreed,” Robert said; ‘if we have to go 
ashore in such a sea the chance of any of 
us getting through it would be slight ; but 
if one of us should get home to tell the 
tale, it will be a satisfaction that we 
nre all agreed that we did everything 
that could be done for the ship and 
crew." 

After an hour's work at the pumps 
the hold was again sounded, and showed 
that the water had risen another foot; by 
this time the sail was ready, and it had 
been discovered that there was a jagged 
hole in one of the planks some two feet 
below the ordinary water-line. With 
great exertions and no small risk, for the 
green water swept over the bows every 
time she plunged into a sea, the sail was 
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got into its place over the hole. It made a 
difference, for at the end of the next hour 
the water had only risen four or five 
inches. Mr. Duncan made his way up 
the mainmast, and from the top took a 
long look to leeward. 

“I am afraid, sir, that we are not very 
far from the land," he said when he 
stepped on deck again; “there is a dim 
light line all along there. and I should 
say that it is the reflection of a heavy 
line of surf, or perhaps the surf itself 
driven high into the air." 

“We will wait until we are sure, Mr. 
Duncan ; if we are certain, the sooner we 
run in the better, for the deeper she is the 
farther off we shallstrike. You had better 
see that all the boats are in readiness.” 

“It will be hopeless to try to lower 
them in this sea," the mate said. 

“ Yes, I agree with vou; but when we 
get nearer we will unlash them all, they 
will be washed overboard by the first sea 
that strikes us, and may aflord a chance 
for some of us to cling to. For the same 
purpose I would, at the last moment, cut 
the lashings of the spare spars, the hen- 
coups, and everything else that will float. 
I should say that it would be a good plan 
too to cut the lanyards, and let the masts 
go by the board a minute or two before we 
think that we are going to strike, having 
at first seen that all attachments to the 
deck are free. In that case the men 
would be Jess likely to be hurt than if the 
masts went forward with the shock ; and in 
the second place, instead of being kept 
alongside the wreck, they will float free, 
and may help a good many to the shore." 

“A very good idea, sir; I will see that 
it is carried out." 

As soon as the two mates had left the 
cabin, Robert Burton made the last entry 
in the log-book, wrapped it up in a piece 
of oilskin, and carefully bound it round 
and round ; hecarried 1t up the companion 
and laid it down at the door in readiness 
to throw it overboard at the last moment. 
Half an hour later, the line of surf could 
be clearly made out from the main top. 
Robert called the men frourthe pumps. 

“It is of no use working any longer,” 
he said ; “ we are drifting bodily down on 
to the land, and our only chance is now 
to head her straight for it. Keep cool to 
the end, lads, and behave like British 
sailors; I have never sailed with a better 
crew, and only trust that many of you 
will make your way ashore. Before we 
strike, I am going to have the masts cut 
away, so that you can cling to them and 
float free of the ship; the spars and all 
other loose articles will be also cut adrift, 
and I don't see why most, if not all of us, 
should not, with the help of God, get 
ashore safely. Now let us shake hands 
all round. Now, lads," he went on, 
after this had been done, with many a 
muttered “God bless vou, sir "—* now 
get the recfs out of the fore stavsail, and 
be ready to hoist when I give the word.” 
He and Mr. Duncan went to the helm and 
watched the sea, until & wave of more 
than usual size had passed under them. 
Then Robert shouted ** Up with the stay- 
sall," and at the same moment the helms- 
man jammed the helm down. She paid 
off at once. 

“ Hold on all, for your lives,” he shouted, 
as another wave approached as she was 
broadside on, and swept across her, smash- 
ing two of the boats as it did so. Before 


another came she was heading towards 
the shore, with the wind on her quarter. 
In a short time the line of surf could be 
seen from the deck. The mates went 
about, seeing that all the halliards, sheets, 
and braces were cast off; then they sta- 
tioned three men at the shrouds of each 
mast, with axes, and told off the rest 
of the crew to the spars, hencoups, the 
lashings of the caboose, and at other 
spots, where articles that could be used 
to help them ashore were fastened. 
When within a quarter of a mile of 


the line of surf everything was in 
readiness. 
“We will get as near as we can, 


Duncan," Robert said, ** or we shall leave 
the spars too far behind. Thank God, 
it is a flat shore, but the surf is tre- 
mendous." When thev were little more 
than a ship's length of the first breaker 
Robert shouted ** Cut." The crew were 
now all gathered to windward, the 
axes fell simultaneously upon the lan. 
vards; & moment later there were three 
heavy crashes, and the masts fell to 
leeward.” 

“Now to your stations," Robert shouted. 

An instant later there was a crash 
that shook the ship from stem to stern, 
and as she rose again on the next wave 
the order to cut was given. This time 
the crash was tremendous. 'The ship 
stopped dead, and the next wave swept 
clean over her, carrying away bulwarks. 
men, and every movable article on deck. 
The men had been ordered to provide 
themselves with short lengths of rope. so 
as to lash themselves to any portion of 
the wreckage that they might come across. 
Robert, as he came up, found himself 
close to one of the broken boats, and at 
once lashed himself toit. Looking round. 
he saw, with satisfaction, that most of the 
men were engaged in doing the same, 
while some of the best swimmers were 
making for the masts. 

It was, he judged, some three hundred 
yards to the shore, and the interval waa 
one sheet of foam, while the spray was 
blinding. He had, however, but small 
opportunity for seeing what was going on 
round him, forthe waves broke over him, the 
spray was suffocating, and sometimes the 
boat was rolled over and over. From 
objects on tho shore, he could make out 
that, although getting somewhat nearer to 
it, he was being drifted along by a strony 
current. How long he retained his con- 
sciousness he never knew. He was 
gradually approaching the shore, but so 
slowly that he lost all hope of reaching it 
alive, for he was oftener under water than 
above it. He had long since lost sight of 
all of his comrades, and imagined that, ac 
the boat floated somewhat above tbe 
water, the wind was carrying him south 
much faster than the almost submerged 
spars could float. As his senses were 
leaving him, the thoughts of home came 
more and more distinctly, and he fancied 
himself at home sitting with his father, 
talking over the voyage. Then camea long 
blank. When he again became conscious 
he was lying in a room, and a woman was 
pouring something between his lips. After 
that he remembered nothing more for a 
long time. 

Three hours after the Dolphin had 
struck, a woman named Marryatt, whose 
home was a quarter of a mile from the 
shore, had gone down at the earnest 
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entreaty of her daughter, a girl of seven- 
teen, to look at the sea. 

“It is grand!" the girl said enthusi- 
astically. 

* It is very terrible," her mother replied. 
“ Come, dear, we can hardly stand." 

* Wait five .minutes, mother—I do 
love to see the sea in a storm like this. 
I think that it is the worst I can 
remember." 

Clinging to each other they stood for a 
minute or two, and then the girl 
exclaimed: ^* 

** See, mother, there is something lying 
down there, just beyond the edge of the 
surf; the water is falling, you see, and it 
must have been washed up there half-an- 
hour ago. It looks to me like a bit of a 
boat. There must have been a wreck 
somewhere. I dothink there i: something 
under it; I must go and see,” and in spite 
of her mother's protest she at once hurried 
off. As soon as she reached it she waved 
her arm wildly for her mother to come to 
her. Very reluctantly the latter moved 
down the beach to her, being more than 
once obliged to kneel down to prevent 
herself from being overthrown by the 
gusts of wind. "The girl ran to meet her. 
"'lake my arm, mother; it is & young 
man—a ship's officer, I think, by his 
dress.” 

“ Well, my dear, we can do nothing for 
him ; he must be dead.” 

“I am not sure, mother; he has evi- 
dently been hurt, as he came ashore. I 
suppose the boat rolled over and over with 
him. He has a dreadful cut on his head, 
and the blood is oozing from it now, so I 
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don't think that he can be dead, though 
he does not seem to be breathing.” 

The woman was interested at once, and 
they soon stood by the side of the boat. 
The girl quickly untied the lashings, and 
then, uniting their strength, they rolled 
the fragment of the boat off him. 

“ What do you think, mother?” 

“I don't think that he is dead," the 
woman said; “he is very cold, but if he 
has been half-an-hour out of the water 
that would be natural: the water is so 
warm that he would not have got cold 
there even if he had been dead. You had 
better run up to the house and bring Jake 
with you. Tell him to bring a hurdle, 
and bring that bottle of spirits down with 
you." 

The girl started at a run; the wind 
was helping her now, and she main- 
tained her speed until she reached the 
house. 

“Jake,” she called loudly as she neared 
it, and & native appeared at the door as 
she reached it. “Jake,” she said, “there 
is a sailor been washed ashore, and we 
don't know whether he is dead. Quick! 
get & hurdle and run down. Mother is 
there with him. Quick! every moment 
18 of importance.” 

The native hurried to a shed standing 
behind the house, and by the time the 
girl had found the key, opened the cup- 
board, and come out with & bottle of 
spirits, he was ready to start. "l'hen they 
hurried back to the shore. The woman 
had lain down by the body of the sailor 
and thrown her shawl over him. She 
rose as they came up. 

(To be continued.) 
v 
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“ He is alive,” she said, “ but breathing 
very faintly.” 

After pouring some spirits between his 
lips, with their united efforts they got him 
on the hurdle. The native took the head, 
and the girl the other end. And, as the 
wind helped them, they were not long 
before they got into the house. 

"Lay him down by my bedside," the 
woman said. ‘Bertha, make up the 
fire in the kitchen. Get plenty of hot 
water and warm a blanket. Do you, Jake, 
help me to take his things off.” 

As soon as he was stripped, the woman 
got the hot blanket and laid it on the 
bed; and Jake, with her help, placed Robert 
on the bed, wrapped the blanket round 
him and piled the clothes over him, then 
several bottles were filled with hot water, 
iwo were placed against his feet, and 
several others on his body. An hour 
later, the patient's breathing became 
regular. 

“ Does he show any signs of conscious- 
ness, mother ?" the girl asked when the 
latter came in to say good-night to 
her. . 

“ Not the slightest. His face is flushed 
now, and his pulse is fast ; I am afraid that 
he is going to have fever; if he is not 
better by morning we must send over for 
the doctor.” 

Jake was called up at dawn and 
despatched with a note. There were a 
few houses two miles away, but the 
nearest doctor lived at Greytown, fifteen 
miles off. Jake accomplished the distance 
in under two hours, and at ten the 
doctor rode up.” 


HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN.BOY. 


Dv Davi» KER, 


Author of * The Lonely Islands," * The Finder of the White Elephant," etc. etc. 


HIL JACKSON and Vladimir got to horse 
somewhat stiffly next morning, and 
even the more seasoned Dick sat rather 
gingerly in his saddle for the first few 
minutes. But a mile or two suppled them 
all famously, and along the level shore the 
caravan went rapidly forward—the three 
boys enjoying, as only boys can do, the 
bright sun, the new country around them, 
and the prospect of at last seeing and 
climbing the great volcano of which they 
had all heard so much. 

- As the morning wore on, they began to 
turn away from the sea, and the country 
became gradually more hilly and broken ; 
but their gallant little beasts settled to 
the work as if the fourteen-hours' journey 
of the previous day had been a mere 
* breather," not worth thinking about. 

Even they, however, were at length 
brought down to a foot-pace by the end. 
less wilderness of bog into which they 
plunged about midday---a wide waste of 
pea-soup, dotted with islets of crust and 
meat, from one to another of which the 
ponies picked their way like a circus-goat 
walking on bottles. 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEAHSE.) 


CHAPTER X.—CLIMBING A VOLCANO. 


* This must have been the sort of place," 
chuckled Dick, * where a fellow found a 
hat lying, and was just picking it up, 
when a face looked upat him fromthe mud, 
and said, * Lave that alone, will ye!  1t's 
moine !' * Can I help you out?’ says the 
fellow. * Niver a bit do 1 nade help,’ cries 
the other chap; ‘I have a good horse 
under me, sure, that'll bring me through 
it if anyone can!' " 

“ Well" laughed his brother, “I can 
tell you that in Sumatra I saw more than 
one slough where that might very well 
have happened. The Dutch, when they 
began to make their railway there, had 
to die down through forty feet of mud 
before they could find any solid road. 
bed at all.” 

À halt about two o'clock at a tiny farm- 
house—a bowl of curds and milk--an all- 
too-brief stretch of their cramped ;imbs— 
and then on again over the never-ending 
bog, while (as if by way of rendering 
things more cheerful) it began to drizzle, 
and then to rain hard. 

But our travellers were no milksops, 
and, putting on their waterproofs, they 


rode stoutly forward through the dreary 
morass, which seemed to grow softer and 
plashier than ever as they neared the 
river whose broad, winding course was 
now plainly seen shining in the distance. 

Hitherto their guide had ridden steadily 
a little in front of them, without saying a 
word to anyone. But now, for the first 
time, he checked his horse, and, pointing 
to the river, said simply : 

‘‘Thiorsa " (Bull). 

Edward Burjoyce hastily pulled out his 
Danish map of Iceland, and his face 
brightened as he saw how far beyond 
Eyrarbakki lay this chief of the streams 
of South Iceland, which fully merits the 
name of * Bull " by the deep, hoarse roar 
with which its swift, dark current comes 
rushing down from the hills. 

“Cheer up, Dick!” he cried; “ there 
isn't so much left to do now.” 

* And here we are clear of the bog at 
last," said the Prince, as they came out 
on to firm ground ; *so I think we may 
halt a little, and perhaps, Mr. Burjovce, 
you and your brother would not mind 
holding & waterproof over me while I 
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light my spirit-lamp, for I think some 
hot soup will do us good after all this 
damp." 

Holding the waterproof tight by its 
corners above his head, the brothers kept 
him as dry as if under a roof, while he 
prepared the soup; and the rain ceasing 
just as all was ready, they made a 
tolerably comfortable meal. Even the 
taciturn Einar looked brighter when a 
mug of hot soup was handed to him; and 


the deep grunt of satisfaction with which he drained 


it said more than any words. 


And then, for two hours to come, they skirted the 
river, always expecting to cross it, and always dis- 
But matters were by this time improv- 
The clouds had rolled away 


appointed. 
ing very markedly. 
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At sight of the famed volcano, Dick, to 
the great amusement of their stolid guide, 
threw up his cap with a lusty hurrah ; 
and the cap, falling right down on his 
horse’s nose, made it give a plunge that 
all but unseated him. But Phil and 
Vladimir, though equally delighted, began 
to feel that twelve or fourteen hours a day 
in the saddle, however amusing for once, 
might lose its charm if continued too 


** Stirred it round with her forefinger znd handed it.” 


—the evening sun had come forth in all 
its splendour—the bare grey moors, and 
black lava-wastes, and dreary morasses, 
had now given place to bright green 
pastures dotted with snug little farm- 
houses, far beyond which the snowy crest 
of Hecla itseif rose like the white head of 
some old warrior-king, amid an encircling 
lifeguard of purple mountains. 


long; and both were well pleased to see 
the guide halt suddenly, and to espy a 
ferry-boat coming across the stream to 
meet them. 

Two persons were in the boat—the 
smallest man and the biggest girl that 
they had yet seenin Iceland. The father 
was a queer little mannikin with a huge 


hay-coloured beard, so much too large 


for his face that it looked as if he had 
bought it somewhere ina hurry, and then 
found it a misfit. Small as he was, he 
looked smaller still beside his colossal 
daughter, who, big, strong, comely, blue- 
eyed, with the bright wintry bloom of 
the north wind in her cheeks, making the 
boat quiver with every stroke of her 
splendid muscles, and showing her white 
teeth in a cheery laugh as the wind 


tossed her hair and flung the spray in her 
face, might have matched any giantess of 
northern legend. 

It was a hard and perilous crossing. 
The current ran like a mill-race, and 
chafed and foamed furiously against 
obstructing masses of black, jagged rock. 
More than once the nostrils of the horses 
swimming astern dipped below the water ; 
and the boys were only saved by the 
heaped-up saddles on which they sat 
from a refreshing foot-bath through the 
leaking of the boat. But Miss Goliath’s 
strength, and her father’s skill, bore them 
bravely through it all to the other shore. 

Arrived there, the young lady tossed 
the whole pile of heavy saddles ashore 
like a bundle of paper; and, as Phil 
Jackson stumbled and fell in getting out, 
she set him up again with one hand like 
a nine-pin, and kissed him consolingly 
as if he had been a baby, to his great 
horror, and the high glee of the rest. 

Beyond the river, a second patch of 
bog reduced them to a walk once more, 
and it was near eleven at what ought to 
have been night, ere a tall dark shadow 
in front shaped itself into the church of 
Stori- Vellum, their destined halting-place. 
This church, and the parsonage beside it, 
represented the entire village, just as the 
pastor and his wife, their two sons, two 
daughters, and three servants, made up 
the whole population. 

The household being asleep, Einar 
knocked lustily at the window, and out 
game Gudmunidr, the parson's eldest son, 


who welcomed them in excellent English, 
and improvised a capital supper in a few 
minutes. Supper over, he marched them 
off to the church, where, with three or 
four mattresses and a few cloaks and 
shawls, he made up beds for them on the 
floor beside the altar, and took leave of 
them with a hospitable assurance of some 
hot coffee the very first thing in the 
morning. a 

Had they been less tired, or more super 
stitious, the aspect of their new quarters 
might have been rather depressing. The 
one candle on the little wooden altar 
lighted but faintly even the upper end of 
the old church, and against the shadowy 
background the bare ranges of seats stood 
gauntly out, like the ribs of some giant 
skeleton ; then the wind moaned drearily 
without, and the rafters groaned and 
cracked overhead, and the line of black 
robes suspended against the walls looked 
as if the former incumbents had all 
hanged themselves in succession, and had 
never been taken down. But there was 
no room for such fancies between a fifty- 
mile ride on one hhnd, and the ascent 
of Hecla on the other, so that Gudmundr 
had hardly shut the door when they were 
all fast asleep. 

How the ascent succeeded, may be 
gathered from the account of it sent by 
Dick Burjoyce to a chum in England. 

* Summit of Mount Hecla : June 24. 

* Dear Tom,—I promised you a letter 
from the top of Hecla,and you shall have 
as much of it as I can write, for it’s jolly 
cold up here even in June. But, upon 
my word, the view is worth it. We can 
see every bit of our yesterday’s ride, all 
the way to Eyrarbakki; and there’s the 
old Thiorsa gleaming and glancing in 
the sun among the dark hills, and the wee 
church where we slept last night, looking 
no bigger than a nine-pin on its little 
green plain down yonder; and beyond 
that, hills, and moors, and rivers, and 
green fields, as if we could see all over 
Iceland at one go. 

“The first thing that woke us this 
morning was Helga (the parson’s eldest 
daughter) tripping into the church with a 
coffee-cup in each hand, and her sister 
with three more on atray. Helga brought 
me a cup, bit off a piece from a lump of 
sugar-candy in her other hand, dropped 
it from her charming lips into the cotfee, 
stirred it round with her fore-finger, and 
handed it to me with a sweet smile! 
How's that for * primitive customs,’ eh ? 

* We made short work of the green turf 
between us and the foot of Hecla (crossing 
two more rivers in the eight miles, 
though !), and just as we had passed the 
second stream, Gudmundr—who went 
with us so far—pointed right before him, 
and said impressively, ‘Look there!’ I 
looked, and couldn't for my life see any- 
thing special, when I noticed that he was 
pointing at half a dozen dwarf birches 
about a foot high—the only trees, I sup- 
pose, that he had ever seen! 

* I'm very glad I managed not to laugh, 
for I wouldn't have vexed the good 
fellow for the world ; but just fancy a man 
showing you a tree about the height of a 
cauliflower, and expecting you to be struck 
dumb by its magnificence ! 

“We rattled down a steep ridge, 
splashed through a brook, and pulled up 
at a little turf-thatched hut. This was 
where the Hecla guide hung out; and 
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though he had only just got to sleep, poor 
fellow, after being on the moors all night, 
he came out at once (it's wonderful what 
tough little chaps these Icelanders are !), 
and we had just time to swallow some 
milk that his people brought us, and some 
* flad-brod ' (that's a queer sort of bread 
they have here, very likea slice of asphalte), 
when we were off again ! 

* We rode the first part of the way up, 
over grassy slopes at starting, which looked 
very pretty and green in the bright sun- 
shine. But we were soon off then on to 
a great black waste of lava-dust, that made 
us all as grimy as sweeps in no time; 
and, as if that wasn't enough, a thick fog 
came rolling up all round us; and as we 
went slowly on through the dimness, 
without a sound (for the deep dust 
deadened the hoof-tramp) we looked just 
like a train of ghosts! 

“Up, up, up we went, the great black 
slope seeming to get stecper and steeper, 
and to stretch away to infinity under 
the deepening shadow of the mist, till I 
was quite puzzled to make out how 
there could be room enough for so much 
travelling on à mountain only 4,960 feet 
high. Then, by way of mending matters, 
it began to rain cats and dogs; and still 
the fog deepened, and the rain kept coming 
down, and we kept going up, till I felt 
like a sort of overland Flying Dutchman, 
always going upstairs and never getting 
to the top. 

* All at once we plunged down a steep, 
crumbling slope into a little hollow under 
the lee of a huge black lava-rock; and 
there, right above us, was the great white 
sweep of the eternal snow, telling that 
our ride was at an end, and our tramp 
about to begin. So we huddled under 
the shelter of the rock while the Prince 
heated some soup with his spirit lamp, 
which warmed us all up first-rate; and 
then we left Einar under the rock with 
the horses, and tramped off through the 
rain at the heels of the Hecla professionai, 
straight up toward the crater. 

"I needn't make a long yarn of the 
climb itself; for, so far as I've seen, old 
fellow, all ascents aro pretty much alike. 
As that old proser Herodotus would have 
said, ‘the nature of mountain-climbing 
is as follows': You set off with an 
ostentatiously jaunty step, and & general 
air of being able to climb the Himalaya, 
and condescending to this little thing in 
default of better. After an hour or so 
the jauntiness of your step is not quite so 
marked, and you find yourself singling 
out a rock ahead as a landmark, every 
now and then, to make the way seem 
shorter. Each landmark in turn, as you 
single it out, at once removes itself to 
double its former distance, and remains 
so till you reach it, when it suddenly 
appears as if vou had gone no distance at 
all. Presently you are seized with such 
&n intense admiration of the scenery, that 
you have to halt and turn round to look 
at it every other minute or so. Then 
you begin to wish that your guide or one 
of your comrades would sprain his ankle, 
or cut his knee, or do anything else that 
may give you an excuse for sitting down to 
rest, and when nothing of the sort happens 
you are filled with a bitter and undying 
hatred of guide, comrades, yourself, and 
everything on the face of the earth! 

“But I must give you the rest of the 
yarn later on. old chap, for my fingers are 
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getting so numbed that I really can’t hold 
my pencil." 


Like a skilled author, Dick bad left off 
just at the most thrilling point; for the 
strongest excitement of this adventurous 
climb was still to come. 

Midway up the seemingly endless snow- 
slope that had tried their patience so hard, 
the climbers came suddenly upon a great 
black boil in the mountain side, caked all 
round with the poisonous matter that had 
bubbled out of it. This was the smaller 
crater formed by the eruption of 1845; 
and all around it the traces of volcanic 
action were fiercer and more recent, while 
the red and yellow stains on tko charred 
rocks showed that they were nearing the 
“right place ” at last. 

Encouraged by these sigus, the weary 
men brightened up, and set their faces 
toward the summit with renewed energy ; 
but just then—as if on purpose to try them 
to the utmost —the fog closed round them 
so thickly that they quite lost sight of 
euch other a few steps apart, and even the 
daring guide began to shake his head 
meaningly, and to hint at.the prudence of 
turning back. 

But not one of them would hear & word 
of it, now that they were so near the end ; 
and on they struggled over the weary 
snow-waste, up, up, up, not daring to 
separate for an instant, lest the engulfing 
mist should devour them. One by one, 
they passed the black lava islets that rose 
gauntly out of the great white sea, giving 
to the voleano (as Dick truly said) the 
look of a mountain of blotting-paper; and 
at length their hitherto noiseless tread 
crackled harshly on heaped-up cinders, 
and, right in front of them loomed 
through the mist a vast, black, curving 
wall, with a grisly gap yawning in the 
nearer face of it. They had reached the 
main crater at last! 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Dick; 
done it at last, and no mistake ! ” 

“And now," said the Prince, “as it 
would be a pity to miss the view, now 
that we are here, we had better halt till 
the fog clears off, for it seems to be 
breaking already.” 

They did so, and Dick (as we have seen) 
turned the halt to account by writing all 
he could of the promised letter to his 
chum, while his brother took notes as if 
for a wager. And so, for a quarter of an 
hour or more, they all made themselves 
as comfortable as they could (for a seat of 
lava-cinders is no feather-bed) till the 
rising wind at length flung the fog-curtain 
aside, and the crater lay open before them. 

Clambering up the great lava-wall, they 
stood for some minutes enjoying the splen- 
did prospect below, which—to the south 
at least—fully merited the praise which 
Dick had bestowed upon it; but to the 
north the obstinate fog still held its own, 
and blotted out all hope of a view on that 
side. 

Thence they turned to examine the 
crater itself, and began to see for the first 
time since they set foot upon the volcano 
how much life there was in the monster 
yet. Through countless cracks in the 
hot blistered surface oozed a thick 
grevish-white stream, ominous of mischief 
breeding below, the stones were hot to 
their touch, and from every cleft came up, 
rank and stifling, tho sickening reek of 
sulphur. 
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This impression deepened as they gazed 
right down into the gloomy gulf. Masked 
as it was by a thick layer of snow, there 
was a grim suggestiveness about that great 
black pit with all its gaping rents, around 
which the yellow masses of charred rock 
lay heaped in silent witness of what had 
been. This very hollow in which they 
stood was the spot where, years before, 
the rising tide of destruction beat for days, 
ever more and more fiercely, against the 
great black wall that kept it down, like 
Death knocking at the gate of the living 
world, till at last down came the whole 
barrier in one great crash, and the fire- 
torrent went rushing and roaring down 
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the hill-side, licking up the life of the 
whole land, and blasting with its hot 
breath even what its fiery tongue could 
not reach. 

The memory of Hecla's greatest eruption 
has, it is true, been somewhat dimmed 
in national remembrance by the far 
wider and more awful ruin that broke 
from the Skaptar Jókull seventeen years 
later; but none the less 1s 1766 still one 
of the blackest years in the national 
calendar of Iceland. 

Dick perched himself on the highest 
point of the summit (a round black knob 
of lava, very much like a half-burned 
knuckle-bone), and was just looking around 


( To be continued.) 


him with an air of triumph, when he 
espied at his feet—it may be imagined 
with what feelings—a greasy newspaper, 
with a half-eaten ham sandwich inside 
of it! 

“ I say, look here! Isn't it too bad?” 
cried the boy indignantly. ‘ Just fancy 
finding a thing like that up here !”’ 

* Why not?" laughed Prince Molotin ; 
“the first thing I saw on the top of 
Mont Blanc was an empty champagne 
bottle.” 

“And I," added Edward Burjoyce, 
“when I climbed the Sugar-Loaf Moun- 
tain in Brazil, found its summit decorated 
with an old hat!” 


————M—II3ÀD EEO — 


T thought of what had happened flashed 

across Hill's mind in a moment. The 
two sentries must have fallen asleep at their 
posts, and allowed their candle to drop on the 
barricade of pillows and blankets, and set it 


“ Half dazed with the smoke.” 


in a blaze. The pile could only have been 
alight for a few moments— probably it had 
been smouldering until then; but every 
second the fire was spreading, and the smoke 
becoming denser. 

Hill rushed across the room, and on his way 
met the sentries, half dazed with the smoke, 
who were just coming to warn him. ‘ Wake 
up all the fellows as quickly as you can," 
he shouted; “then try and pull down the 
barricade in the lavatory. Be quick, for 
it's now or never; it's a matter of life or 
death!” 

Hill rushed on towards the burning pile, 
hoping to be able, by throwing some of the 
things out of window, to extinguish the fire. 
One glance at the flames told him that they 
were already beyond control. Blankets, 
mattresses, pillows, chairs were all in a blaze ; 
the door itself was cracking under the heat; 


and every now and then tongues of fire 
lapped at the wall dividing the dormitory 
from the small lavatory. The boys could do: 


nothing to stop the progress of the fire; they 
had all their work cut out to effect an escape 
from the burning building. 


THE THREE DAYS’ WAR: 


A STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL’S. 


By LUCIAN SORREL. 
(With Illustrations by DAVID E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER X. 


“ Fire! Fire!” shouted Hill at the top of 
his voice. ‘* Crawl into the lavatory; keep 
close to the floor for air!” Already white 
forms were springing up in all directions ; 
and the boys, some running, some creeping 
on all fours, hurried to the lavatory. It was 
filled in two or three seconds, and numbers 
of boys were unable to obtain admission. 

“ Now, down with the barricade !” said 
Hill, preparing to set the example. Scores 
of willing hands were ready to help him im à 
moment. 

There is an old proverb which says that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, and in this 
case it proved a very true one. It will be 


* * Fire! Fire!’ shouted Hill.” 


remembered that the door leading from the 
small lavatory to the landing had been barri- 
caded by the boys after the same fashion as 
the dormitory door, with mattresses, bolsters, 
pillows, chairs, and bedsteads, all tightly 
wedged together. To get these apart with 
the room crammed with boys, all pressing 
round the barricade, and all pulling in dif- 
ferent directions with the idea of making an 
exit as quickly as possible, was next to im- 
possible. The harder they worked, the less 
quickly did the task of demolition proceed; 
and in the meantime the flames were eating 
their way rapidly and relentlessly along the 
thin partition wall dividing the lavatory from 
the dormitory. Dense clouds of smoke filled 
the room, getting into the eyes and the 


nostrils and the mouths of the boys; and 


for & second or two work was suspended 
while they tore off slips from their night- 
shirts, and, soaking them in the water in the 
basins, tied them across their faces to prevent 
suffocation. 
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“ Tied thc slips across their faces.” 


* Splash some water on to the wall and 
the barricade," shouted Hill, setting the 
example by taking up handfuls from the 
basins, and throwing them in the way of the 
flames. It was slow work, however, for each 
handful meant only about enough water to 
fill a tablespoon, and the fire was rapidly 
gaining ground. 

The boys began to see that their position 
was desperate. Every moment the flames 
burst out in some fresh place, the smoke 
became denser, and the heat more intense. 
The window of the lavatory was thrust wide 
open in order to admit more air, &nd 
naturally the draught fanned the flames: 
while Hill and his companions tugged 
desperately at the barricade. An iron bed- 
stead had become tightly jammed between 
the door and the burning wall, and all their 
efforts failed to dislodge it. 

"It's no good. Look out, Price, you'll get 
burned to death! We must try the window. 
Shout for help, some of you fellows, while I 
see if there's any way of escape." 
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The boys had been shouting before, but 
they redoubled their cries. 

* If the masters hear us they won't take 
any notice," said Partridge. “ They'll only 
think we're kicking up a row to annoy them. 
Is there any way of getting down—any 
drain-pipe or anything?” 
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‘t Tugged desperately at the barricade.” 


Hill was leaning half out of window, 
looking anxiously for some means of escape ; 
while the boys, trembling with excitement, 
and breathing heavily through their cotton 
masks, waited in suspense for his verdict. 
No one who was there will ever forget that 
scene—the rolling clouds of smoke, the 
flames darting from wall and barricade, the 
densely packed crowd of frightened boys, 
and Hill’s white figure leaning over the 
window-sill, and trying vainly to discover 
some means of escape. 

** It’s nogood,” he said at length. * There 
isn’t a pipe or a jutting brick or a scrap of 
ivy within reach—not the faintest sign of 
any foothold; it’s sheer, straight wall, right 
into the courtyard." 

* Can't we make a sheet ladder?" sug- 
gested one boy. 

" No use. We're right at the top of the 
building, and it's a drop of sixty feet on to a 
stone courtyard if it’s an inch; the joins 
would never stand the strain. Besides, 


there's no time. Another ten minutes at 
the most will finish us, if we're not smoked 
to death before." 

It was not very long since Hill had first 
noticed the outbreak, but a glance at the 
flames told the boys that they were now driven 
to bay —that in a very few minutes the merci- 
less fire would reach them. The dormitories 
were some little way from the bedrooms of 
the different masters, and there seemed little 
hope from that quarter, even though Herr 
Schneider had been urged into shouting for 
help with all the voice that fright and the 
smoke had left him. There was just a 
chance that the smoke might be noticed in 
the town, and fire-escapes sent up ; though 


“Hill was leaning half out.” 


it was most unlikely that they would reach 
the school in time. 

The boys were at their wits' end to know 
what to do, when suddenly a desperate idea 
occurred to Marriott, who had been racking 
his brains for a way out of the difficulty. 

“ Where does that window lead to?" he 
asked Hill, pointing to a window that lay on 
the same level with that at which they were 
standing, but about five feet away. 
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“That? Inte the ‘C’ dormitory, of 


course." 


Marriott was on the sill of the lavatory 


window in à moment. 


«Took out!" shouted Price. “ What are 


you going to do?” 


He rushed forward to stop him, and the 
wil. - 
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** Jumped from the sill into space." 


same moment Marriott, with his teeth 
clenched, his arms outstretched, his legs 
bent under him for a spring, balanced him- 
self on the very edge of the sill. For one 
second Price's hand was stayed; he held 
his breath, his heart almost ceased to beat, 
and Marriott jumped from the sill into 
space ! 

There “as dead silence, save for the 
crackling of timber, the hissing of flames, 
and the drip-drip of the water in the basins, 
as he sprang from one sill to the other. For 
a moment his bare feet touched the ledge of 
the other window, and a sigh of relief and 
thankfulness burst from the boys. 

Then, before their horror-stricken eyes, he 
slipped from his uncertain footing, and, 
struggling desperately, slid down over the sill ! 


(To be continued.) 
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DICK WINSLOW: 
STRANGE STORY OF 


Author of “ Faithful unto Death," * Rajah Jack,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE. ) 


MEXICO. 


By THE Rev. J. TROUNSELL MUGFORD, B.A., 


CHAPTER XI.—CAPTAIN PASCOE’S OPINION OF THE MINE. 


A WEEK passed. The party was talking of 
returning, this time going straight to 
Vera Cruz. 

Captain Pascoe had investigated every- 
thing. As those inquiries proceeded the 
relations between himself and the resident 
managers grew more and more strained. 

At first Dick had mingled freely with the 
miners and had gathered much information 
from them which was of very great use to 
Captain Pascoe. He had also seen a good 
deal of the old Mexican, whose name was 
Antonio. 

The fact was, the miners shrank from all 

ssible intercourse with Antonio. It was 

rfectly clear that they not only hated him, 
but also feared him. Their fear was by far 
the stronger, and so they kept out of his way. 


As a consequence the old man--he looked 
perhaps older than he really was—clung to 
those who had been kind to him; and 
as Dick was the only one of the party, 
with the exception of Johnnie, who was 
at liberty, and as Johnnie did not speak 
Spanish, Antonio attached himself to Dick. 

Naturally the latter was curious to learn 
the cause of the miners’ attitude towards the 
old man. 

He found that he was intensely feared 
because of the reputation his mother had as 
a witch or Sukia woman. 

This old woman, and she must have been 
very old to have a son so aged as Antonio, 
was dreaded and feared by all. 

She lived forty or fifty miles from the 
mines. That is, her only known permanent 


abode was at à place named Merino. 
Generally, however, she wandered about, 
often, old as she was, taking very long 
journeys in the pursuit of her vocation as & 
Sukia, witch, or medicine woman. 

She had recently departed on one of those 
long journeys. Taking advantage of her 
absence the brigands carried Antonio off to 
their stronghold with the intention of forcing 
him to reveal the place where his mother hid 
her supposed treasures. 

Warned by experience, and by what he 
had observed among the score or more of 
miners who daily grew more and more rude 
and disrespectful, Dick took care not to 
wander far from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the mining settlement. 

Captain Pascoe's opinion of the mine às 
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somewhat of a swindle leaked out, and the 
workmen were exasperated at the prospect 
of losing their work. Who told them, the 
investigators could only guess. 

It could be none other than the two 
managers. 


CHAPTER XII.—AN ADVENTURE WITH THE 
BRIGANDS, 


Tn first sign of active hostility, however, 
did not proceed from the miners. 

It was one morning: every man on the 
place, except Dick and Antonio, was busy. 
Even Johnnie was hard at work cooking. 

Dick and his companion left the house, or 
rather hut, and seated themselves under the 
shade of a great tree a few hundred yards 
irom the settlement. 

Dick was busy thinking. What could he 
do towards carrying out his own grcat private 
scheme ? 

He would soon be free from his engagement 
with Captain Pascoe. He had inquired of 
everyone, including Antonio, for a place 
named Carataska. 

He knew that, by a strange fatality, the 
district to which he had come with his 
present employer was near that in which 
the estate granted to his grandfather lay. 
This he knew from his careful study of the 
veneral’s papers. Yet no one apparently 
had ever heard of such a place. 

He did not feel much surprise at this, 
because half & century in a land torn by 
constant revolutions afforded ample time for 
the name of a place to be lost sight of. 

What seemed stranger still, there were 
other names of places mentioned in the 
papers, but he could hear of none of them. 
did not guess Antonio was deceiving 

1m. 

What should he do? His thoughts were 
interrupted by Antonio laying his hand on 
his, pointing at the same time to a clump of 
xay about sixty or seventy yards to their 
right. 

His quick eye had detected something. 
Dick, however, could see nothing unusual. 
As he gazed in vain, there was a sudden 
Hash, something — & bullet — whistled 
through the air between them. A puff of 
smoke and the report of a ritle followed. 

Somebody was in ambush there. 

Quick as lightning Antonio and Dick 
rolled over on the ground, and so got under 
cover of the trunk of the tree near which 
they were sitting. 

They watched the spot whence the shot 
had come, but could not see a movement. 

Presently they both heard something. It 
was the cracking of a twig. Grasping his 
revolver, Dick lay stil. One—two—five 
minutes passed, and then from a bush, not 
ten paces from them, appeared the face of 
a man. The brigand had kept close to 
discover the effect of his shot. 

Seeing both the men roll over he hoped 
the shot had told. 

He saw before him only Dick. It was the 
last thing on earth he ever beheld. As his 
villainous face peered out of the bush Dick 
fired. 

He was a splendid shot; besides, the 
distance was only ten paces. With a wild ery 
the man threw up his arms and fell forward. 

His cry was answered by a shout from 
several voices, as four or five men made o 
rush on Dick from some cover a little in the 
rear. 

Dick used his revolver freely, but one of 
his assailants closed with him, and they 
rolled together on the ground ; but only for 
a moment. Hehad never let go his revolver. 
In the struggle the ruffian’s head came 
temptingly near, and Dick, actually pressing 
the muzzle close to his head, pulled the 
trigger. 


Freeing himself from the dead man. he 
gained his feet only to see Antonio struggling 
desperately with three men who were 
dragging him towards the wood. 

Picking up his Winchester he fired. The 
arm of one ruflian dropped useless to his 
side. 

Taking more careful aim, he again dis- 
charged his rifle. A second rufliun fell. The 
other, aiming a ferocious blow at Antonio 
with his machete, let the old man go, and he 
and his wounded companion fled into the 
wood. 

By this time the noise of the firing had 
been heard at the mine. Assistance came 
in the shape of Captain Puscoe and Johnnie 
and the others. 

Antonio, who was severely wounded in the 
shoulder, was carried to the hut. 

The three slain robbers were laid under 
the tree. 

The miners showed by their countenances 
and their muttered speeches that their 
sympathies were with the dead men. ‘The 
two European managers, Weston and 
Henry, loudly expressed their regret at the 
misfortune, as they put it. of thus further 
incurring the hostility of the robber gang. 


CHAPTER XIII.—CAPTAIN PASCOE’S DECISION. 
MUTINY OF THE MINERS. 


THE conduct of the two, Weston and Henry, 
induced Captain Pascoe to come to a 
decision more quickly than he otherwise 
would. 

In the evening of that very day there was 
a meeting of all the Europeans at the hut 
which served the purpose of an office. 
The Captain then spoke his mind pretty 
freely. 

“I am convinced,” he said, “that the 
mine is fairly good, and labour is cheap. It 
would be easy to get to the surface a good 
quantity of ore. The one thing against the 
mine 88 a paying concern is its remoteness ; 
the Cost of transport is prohibitive. In only 
one way can this difliculty be overcome— 
namely, by smelting the ore on the spot and 
sending away the silver in bars. Whether 
my principals will consent to advance the 
capital necessary for working the mine 
vigorously on those lines I do not know.” 

Here he paused, and Henry and Weston 
exchanged looks of satisfaction. 

Then Captain Pascoe, clearing his throat, 
and acting just as any good-natured man 
would act who had a very disagreeable task 
to carry out, proceeded : 

* While,therefore, asfar asregardsthe mine 
itself, my report will not be altogether un- 
favourable, ] am sorry to say that your con- 
duct, Captain Weston, and yours, Mr. Henry, 
has been such as I never before heard of. Not 
one quarter of the work which has been 
charged for has been carried out. Not more 
than half the number of miners whose wages 
have been drawn have ever been employed. 
The other two Europeans left six months 
ago. Yet their wages have been regularly 
charged, as well as the cost of their rations. 

“Altogether I have no hesitation in 
saying that the entire management of the 
mine has been a yigantic swindle.” 

Weston and Henry sprang to their feet. 
The hand of the latter went to his pocket, 
but Dick firmly seized his wrist. 

“It is no good blustering,” continued the 
Captain. “TI have the fullest powers, and in 
exercise of those powers I dismiss you, 
Weston, and you, Henry. Pending instruc- 
tions from home, Captain Pil will take 
charge of the mine, with Johns here to help 
him." 

In vain the two discharged men blustered 
and threatened. It was necessary to disarm 


them. Then they were thrust ignominiously 
out of the hut. 

Next the miners were summoned and 
Captain Pascoe addressed them, Dick, of 
course, acting as interpreter. 

He told them that henceforth they were 
to look to Captain Pill for orders, and that 
their old masters, Weston and Henry, were 
dismissed. . 

The men heard in sullen silence, and when 
he had finished raised loud cheers for 
Weston and Henry. Then they withdrew 
grumbling and gesticulating. 

Next morning when Captain Pascoe went 
to the mine with Pill to instal him, so to 
speak, in his new post, he found all the men 
gathered at the pit's mouth instead of at 
their work. 

When, through Dick, he ordered them to 
their duty, they received his command with 
shouts of derision. 

Captain Pascoe lost his temper, and 
promptly knocked down the ringleader, who 
sprang to his feet brandishing a knife, and 
only stopped when he found himself face to 
face with the Captain’s revolver. 

The remainder of the miners grew more 
infuriated; knives were brandished and 
stones hurled. Captain Pascoe and his 
supporters withdrew. To have remained 
would have been to provoke a conflict. 

The miners were in a state of mutiny. 
Of course it was Weston and Henry who 
had urged them on. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—DICK AND HIS COMPANIONS 
IN A STATE OF SIEGE. 


Tur seemingly peaceful valley of Guayaquil 
was now the scene of open warfare. 

In their hut of sun-dried bricks and roofed 
with thatch, Captain Pascoe and his four 
companions, together with the wounded 
Antonio, were practically besieged. That is, 
they dared not leave the enclosure which 
surrounded it without being certain of being 
set upon by the miners. ME 3 

Weston and Henry wandered about the 
men and were doubtless active in inciting 
thein to violence. 

The miners struck work, and hung about 
the valley. The fear of the rifles possessed 
by the besieged alone kept them at a 
respectable distance from the hut occupied 
by Dick and his friends. A considerable 
number, however, kept close to the house, 
near enough indeed to prevent anyone 
leaving unnoticed. 

Something must be done, and that soon. 

During the night that followed the open 
detiance of the miners, the besieged discovered 
that a strict watch was kept, so that if they 
had had anyone to send to the nearest alcade 
or magistrate, a distance of sixty miles, he 
would not have escaped the vigilance of the 
guard. 

There was a scarcity of food in the hut. 
After breakfast the next morning there was 
not a morsel of food nor a drink of water left. 

The house in which Weston and his com- 
panion lived was about & hundred yards from 
the one in which they were besieged. The 
accommodation was not better, if as good as 
in theirs, but there was an upper storey used 
as a store room and a well in the courtyard. 

After breakfast they determined on a bold 
stroke. ‘They would seize the other hut. 

To do this it would only be necessary to 
watch until its two occupants should go out 
to mingle among the miners, and then make 
a rush for it. 

Antonio fortunately appeared to have 
recovered sutticiently from his wound to 
make the attempt possible. They had not 
long to wait. After breakfast Weston and 
Henry strolled out of their house as usual. 
Both were armed. 
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Soon they were the centre of an eager 
group more numerous than the miners ; evi- 
dently during the night recruits had come in. 
They were all talking most eagerly. What the 
tale was the two rascals had made up would 
be hard to guess. It was clear, however, 
that they had gained, for the time at least, 
the most complete ascendency over the men. 

The party crouching under the wall at the 
hut watched their opportunity. They had 
to cross about one hundred yards. 
Weston and Henry with the 
miners were so near that they 
could easily cut them off. 

Some plan must be adopted 
in order to drive them farther 
&waüy, and so get a better chance 
for their effort. 

It was not at all difficult to 
see how they could do this. 
Only Captain Pascoe dreaded 
being the first to resort to active 
hostility. When, however, Wes- 
ton sat himself down and evi- 
dently showed that he meant to 
stop at the point where he had 
taken up his position, they felt 
something must be done. Aim- 
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be formed. The base of this triangle would 
be the line a hundred yards long joining the 
two houses. The apex would be where 
Weston stood. The distance from the base 
to the apex was now, after Weston’s move, 
quite a hundred and fifty yards. 

Johnnie Cockles and the miner Johns 
each took an arm of Antonio. He was too 


weak to run the distance without help. He 
was to be hurried across as quickly as he 


“With a wild cry the man fell forward.''—Chapter X1. 


ing with the greatest care, so as to avoid 
hitting anyone, Dick fired three shots in 
rapid succession. 

The plan succeeded. 

Weston and his supporters moved farther 
away. 

The position of Weston and of the two 
huts was this: 

Joining by imaginary lines the huts and 
the man Weston, an irregular triangle would 


could move. The other three were to cover 
this movement. 

Antonio was led forth first. His con- 
ductors did not run, neither did the other 
three show themselves. Consequently 
Antonio and his two supporters had 
traversed nearly a third of the distance ere 
it was guessed what was being done. When, 
however, Weston and his friends made a 
move, they started off at a run. 
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Pascoe and Dick and Pill emerged from the 
gateway at the same moment and followed at 
the top of their speed. Weston and Henry, 
followed by a crowd of miners, rushed wildly 
to intercept them, with the idea of seizing 
them. Pascoe and Pill were heavy men and 
had left their running days long behind them. 
Still, both groups of three did remarkably 
well. 


The enemy, however, did better. Some of 


the more active of the miners would have 
seized Antonio and his supporters ere they 
gained the other hut had not a few well- 
aimed shots from the revolvers of the two, 
Cockles and Johns, and the fire of Dick and 
his friends, checked their ardour. 

As it was, they reached cover in safety, 
rea APT the now exhausted Antonio just 
inside the gate, and hurried out to join their 
three friends, who had turned and faced their 
pursuers with levelled rifles. 

Dick Winslow shouted in Spanish, “ Stand 
back ! ” 

Pascoe and Pill yelled in English, “ Stand 
back ! ” 

The miners and their friends hesitated to 
rush on certain death, and so Dick and his 
party were able to fall back slowly, facing 
their foes. As they passed through the 
gateway there was a tremendous explosion 


which attracted the attention of the 
pursuers. Weston and Henry and their 
supporters turned in the direction whence 
the sound came, and beheld a cloud of 
smoke and flying rubbish where the hut which 
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had just been abandoned stood. There 
had been a small keg of gunpowder in the 
hut, and before leaving Pascoe had lit a 
fuse. 

Weston and Henry were without any other 
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shelter than the miners’ huts. On the other 
hand, Dick and his friends had now a strong, 
well-built house to protect them, and plenty 
of provisions. 

(To Le continurd.) 


WITH THE RED CROSS AT KASSALA: 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN 


WHE Dervish entrenchment surrounding the 
beleaguered fortress of Kassala, and 
more particularly the headquarters and 
centre at Tukrof three miles from our walls, 
had been planned and fortitied with consider 
able military and engineering skill. During 
the long investment, Hammuda had certainly 
not been idle, but had devoted his energies 
towards perfecting the defences of that huge 
encampment which had been formed in the 
network of waters which join the Gash, as 
one of the outposts of Osman Digna’s 
stronghold at Adurama; for it might safely 
be said that Hammuda alone of all the 
Emirs of the Khalifa, since the death of 
Wad El Nedjüumi at Toski, was gifted with 
real strategic genius as regards the art of 
war. He was the Moltke of the moment in 
the Eastern Sudan, but without the support 
which was essential to success. Even 
Osman Digna himself, the commander-in- 
chief of the Mahdist forces, displayed much 
less ability in his methods of defence and the 
dispositions of his force, and it was fortunate 
for us that Osman's and not Hammuda’s 
word was law. 

Away to the north of the city—for Kassala 
even at this unfortunate period of its 
chequered history was still considered & city 
by courtesy— stretching as far as the eye 
could reach, the plain of long tangled grass 
and reeds was dotted with patches of acacia 
bush and tamarisk. Occasional groups of 
palms with an odd cluster of calabash and a 
few rocky mounds broke the monotony of scrub 
and sand. All of these rendered cavalry 
manceuvres diflicult, though not by any means 
impossible. In the centre of a huge patch 
of dense jungle, penetrated by the main 
rivulet flowing northwards to join the Atbara, 
was the Dervish base protecting the village 
of Tukrof in its rear, and itself protected in 
turn by a series of well-planned earthworks 
and trenches. An ugly but substantial 
zariba of mimosa thorn and timber palisade 
served as an exterior wall of defence for its 
front and flanks, and from behind this pro. 
tecting screen well-armed sharpshooters might 
give an approaching enemy a suitable recep. 
tion without exposing themselves to any con- 
siderable danger from rifle fire. 

But the lack of artillery, even of the crudest 
kind, severely handicapped the Dervish force, 
as it had previously hampered the besieged 
garrison at Kassala. Even the small arras 
possessed by the bulk of the Khalifa's troops, 
with the exception indeed of the Taisha 
Baggara section, were not of a pattern to give 
much cause for uneasiness to an attacking 
force possessed of machine guns and shell. 
The ingenuity therefore of the Khalifa’s 
general was more than negatived by the 
Khalifa’s fears. For in order to guard 
against the suspicions which he had always 
entertained for the Jaalins and other tribes- 
men fighting compulsorily under his banners, 
Abdullahi had refrained from arming them 
with the best rifles at his command, and had 
retained all his artillery, to the number of 
over sixty guns, for the defence of himself 
and his citadel at Omdurman. 

Nor was there wanting a method in this 
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IV. — THE ASSAULT ON TUKROF. 


apparent madness. Full well did he realiso 
the extent of his power among his troops. 
The tribesmen of the Sudan worship the 
rising sun, and the sun of the Khalifa had 
long passed its meridian and was now per- 
ceptibly approaching its set. None knew 
better than Abdullahi and his bodyguard of 
pampered favourites the waning belief and 
simmering discontent among ull the tribes now 
under the despised Baggara yoke; for if the 
Egyptian minions of Ismail Pasha had 
chastened them with whips, verily they were 
now being scourged with scorpions. But the 
cruel despotism of the merciless tyrant was 
well nigh o’er, treachery only awaited its 
suitable opportunity, and beyond the limits 
of the Baggara proper no man trusted his 
neighbour. It was this wholesale distrust, 
fostered by a bitter experience, which in- 
fluenced the warlord at Omdurman to arm 
only his own. 

On the morning of April 3, Colonel 
Stevani paraded our entire availnble force for 
the assault on the Dervish position, with the 
exception of a small garrison detailed for the 
fort itself. Ourariny, consisting of tive batta- 
lions of infantry, advanced in square, our 
bearer coinpanies occupying, with the trans- 
port and staff, the centre of the formation, 
while the battery of mountain guns was upon 
our flank. ‘The artillery were brought to halt 
when within range of the stockade, to cover 
our further advance, and had commenced to 
shell the enemy’s defences when a sudden 
Sortie was made by & squadron of Dervish 
horsemen which had been massed under 
cover of & protecting mound on our right. 
Charging the square with their usual ferocity, 
the enemy's cavalry presented a brilliant 
spectacle in the bright sunlight, their flowing 
jibbas, gaudy turbans, and gleaming spears 
heightening the effect. But though it was 
magnificent, it was not war. ‘The scrub af- 
forded not only aninsufficient cover but a con- 
siderable barrier to an effective cavalry charge 
even of Arab horses inured to desert warfare. 
The enemy were therefore easily repulsed by 
our musketry fire. 

The artillery continued to shell the en- 
trenchment until our force halted within 
1,200 yards distance from the outer zariba. 
Here, in place of waiting for our movement, 
the vedettes, those numerous moving dots 
&way over the sand, retired, and the enemy 
assumed the offensive in force. 

From several points along their line large 
bodies of the Jihadia seemed to spring, and 
at an evidently prearranged signal, with wild 
yells, rushed converging on our square. But 
our well.disciplined native battalions never 
faltered. Volley after volley from our front 
swept through their mass, compelling them 
to halt and retreat, only, however, to rally 
and again charge our square. Charge after 
charge was delivered by the fanatic horde, 
until with bayonets fixed, and under cover of 
alternate volleys, our force moved steadily 
forward. 

Not until then did the enemy retire, and 
then not to their lines at Tukrof, but away at 
an angle northwards towards Gullasit. Indeed, 
the entrenched position which we were pre- 
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paring to storm seemed to have been 
suddenly deserted and the vast camp 
abandoned by its defenders. But our wary 
commander was not to be deceived by ap- 
pearances. Halting the square withous 
changing position, he sent forward two 
companies in skirmishing order by way of a 
reconnaissance, with two further companies 
as supports. Within two hundred yards of 
the palisade, the advance companies were 
met by well-directed volleys from concealed 
riflemen in the apparently vacated lines. 
The infantry charge had been from spearmen 
only, and the whole force of Baggara rite. 
men, the kernel of the enemy’s defence, 
Was now prepared to dispute our further 
advance. 

The havoc wrought in our leading contin- 
gent even in their extended order was 
unmistakable, and the order was given to 
retire upon the main body. That retreat 
seemed a suitable moment for another charge 
of Dervish cavalry, this time on our left 
flank. A large force of horse and camel men. 
evidently returning towards Tukrof from 
some razzia, or forming a reinforcement for 
Hammuda from other of the posts in the 
occupation of the Khalifa, poured over a 
ridge on the extreme right of the entrench- 
ment and approached at a canter. Their 
appearance had been preceded by clouds of 
dust which enveloped the force and partially 
hid them from our view. When within 
favourable distance they charged home on the 
left of our square. 

This was destined to be no more successful 
than the former rush, but the riflemen within 
the trenches were now busy with iudependent 
firing, picking holes and drilling lanes in our 
massed ranks. Indeed, their musketry fire 
was excellent, and much too deadly to be 
allowed to last. The explanation of this 
wholly unexpected and devastating fire was 
subsequently forthcoming, for we learned 
through our prisoners and refugees that a 
picked contingent of sharpshooters had been 
sent from Omdurman by way of Abu Delei, 
armed with the Wetterli-Nitali ritle of the 
latest pattern. The truth of this was evi- 
denced by the stores and arms which fell 
into our hands after the evacuation of 
Tukrof. These had been originally captured 
by the Abyssiman Ras Alula in 1887, when 
his forces massacred at Dogali over tive 
hundred of our troops. Two years later the 
Abyssinians, armed with the captured rifles, 
were encountered and defeated by the 
Dervishes under Wad Nedjüumi at Matamma, 
the disaster in which the Emperor John was 
slain and decapitated, his head being after. 
wards presented by the Khalifa to the Negus 
Menelik. And the Dervish riflemen who 
were now employing these weapons evidently 
fully understood their use. 

Colonel Stevani soon discerned that any 
attempt to attack a stockade so strongly forti- 
fied in face of such a fire would be more than 
injudicious, it would be simply to court 
disaster; so he determined to retire the 
whole brigade out of range in the same 
square formation and take our wounded with 
us. Alas! the roll of the latter had been 


lamentably augmented during the evolutions 
necessary for the retreat, and our work, 
sufficiently difficult at such a time in the 
face of the foe, was seriously hampered and 
delayed by the repeated determined rushes 
of the enemy's horse. Only a thoroughly 
disciplined force could have withstood these 
attacks in a retreat. 

It was during this retrograde movement 
that I received the wound which compelled 
my withdrawal for a lengthened period from 
active service. Foralthough severely injured 
in the previous engagement by the spear- 
thrust which shattered my collar-bone and 
rendered me practically for the nonce a one- 
armed man, our department could hardly 
want my services, such as they were, and I 
had accordingly reported myself-as fit for 
duty to accompany this expedition. The 
exigencies seemed to justify the risk to be 
incurred. 

As the resistance to be met with at Tukrof 
and the difticulties to be encountered could 
not be in any degree accurately gauged, 
Colonel Stevani determined, as already ex- 
plained, to retire with his brigade of infantry 
and leave the artillery to play for a time 
upon the occupants of the zariba. Of their 
numbers we had no reliable information. 
Our Red Cross detachment had therefore to 
perform their duties on the outside of the 
square during its retreat in order to convey 
the wounded towards the ambulance centre, 
and from thence to the garrison hospital. 

The difficulties of such a task in the face 
of a hot fire rapidly increasing the number 
of casualties, and with a staff limited by the 
whole circumstances of our case to such an ex- 
tent as to be wholly inadequate for our needs, 
will be sufliciently obvious to the reader; 
for Stevani's advance upon Kassala had 
been a forced march to afford relief to the 
besieged garrison, and had been undertaken 
with vast disadvantages and without the 
delays which would of necessity have been 
requisite to bring all departments up to the 
standard of an army in the field. It had 
been in effect a dash upon an objective 
which, even at the worst, would have atforded 
a temporary harbour; and the possession of 
the artillery gave him a formidable lever for 
the accomplishment of his design. But 
having gained the objective of Kassala, he 
found that the entrenchment at Tukrof was 
too menacing to leave. To obtain even a 
lull of peace for the fort and but a moderate 
security for convoys to and from Zabdarat 
and the farther stations in Erythrea, the 
evacuation and destruction of the enemy’s 
position was a sine qud non. And Stevani 
rightly calculated that to strike when the 
iron was hot was equally incumbent on him, 
while the enemy, discomfited by their 
recent surprise and disaster, could offer less 
effective resistance. Hence the immediate 
arrangements for attack, with the force under- 

uipped for field service as it was, in the 
belief that under all the circumstances this 
was the wisest course to pursue. On our 
department the burden mainly fell. The 
corps for a garrison of 400 had now to do the 
additional duty of field service with a brigade 
of 3,000. Indeed, the total list of our wounded 
amount to about 300 men, with an ad- 
ditional 150 fatalities, from which the duties 
devolving upon us may be roughly imagined. 

During the exasperating retreat I had toa 
great extent lost all sense of fear, if indeed 
such a feeling can ever be admitted in the 
case of a soldier. Under fire one experiences 
rather a peculiar exhilarating sensation, a 
feeling of intensely excited patriotism, ex- 
tremely difficult to satisfactorily describe. 
Schooled as I had been to scenes of blood- 
shed and the results of warfare, one is less 
moved by the horrors of the contlict than by 
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the maddening desire for revenge for those 
comrades dropping fast around. ‘There may, 
in the case of a baptism of fire, be a feeling 
of impending catastrophe, a presentiment 
even of death. But one becomes callous 
by usage, and in this, as in most things, 
familiarity undoubtedly engenders a con- 
tempt. The trembling nerves of the recruit 
soon become steady under the grim discipline 
of active warfare, and the courage of the man 
who grasps the bayonet for the charge, or of 
the ofticer who shouts commands amid a 
storm of shot and shell, is the evidence of 
discipline, of custom, of familiarity with the 
scene, and therefore of carelessness or actual 
contempt for its results. 

Due allowance may consequently be made 
for an enthusiasm in the discharge of duties 
such as fell to my lot at thistime. I was 
seldom under cover, but moving rapidly from 
point to point, forming, as every European 
oflicer with native troops does form, a 
special object for the target practice of the 
hostile musketeer. Expert calculations may 
place the number of casualties to a given 
number of shots at but an infinitesimal 
figure. But one of those innumerable shots 
fired in my direction, by accident or by 
unerring aim, unfortunately succeeded in 
getting home. A sharp pain snddenly shot 
down my arm and across, as it were, into 
the very marrow of my spine. A ball had 
struck my already wounded shoulder, and, 
tearing its way across my back, became 
embedded in the tissues between my shoulder- 
5lade and backbone. 

A sinking sensation seemed to creep over 
me as my brain began to whirl and I rolled 
over a patch of scrub on to the sun-baked 
sand. The booming shots from our artillery 
seemed to be but a poor reply to the rattling 
musketry fire which dropped a perfect hail of 
shot around me as!,I felt my senses lessen- 
ing; but no one appeared to afford me 
succour, and in & moment or two my 
consciousness had gone. 

I have often been asked how one feels 
when wounded, but the sensation is peculiarly 
indescribable. In the heat and excitement 
of battle all one's faculties would seem to be 
dimmed, mental and physical. As there is 
an absence of fear, so in many instances is 
there also an absence of actual pain. A 
soldier hit in the thigh may march on un- 
conscious of a mortal wound, till the stain 
on his soaking clothing evidences the flow of 
his life-blood, or its loss brings him fainting 
to the ground. Sir Charles Wilson tells of a 
Soudanese who had the top of his head sliced 
off by a sword. The doctor did not consider 
it worth while to waste his valuable time 
in treating so hopeless a case when so many 
wounded demanded attention. Yet the 
victim, who actually recovered eventually, 
had no further complaint than a headache! 
The most deadly wound may be painless, and 
the shattered limb may be but numb, but 
there comes the reaction when nature reasserts 
herself. The man who may suffer his whole 
arm to be amputated on the battlefield may 
for weeks feel the lancinating pain in his 
missing hand, while the toe of an amputated 
leq may occasion sleepless nights for months. 
This seeming anomaly is a fact which every 
physiologist and surgeon knows. And the 
wound which may appear but slight at the 
outset, and result in but a passing giddiness, 
may give weeks of agony and torture during 
nature’s process of repair. This I wasdestined 
to fully appreciate from personal experience. 

My wound had occasioned a sudden shaft 
of pain to my finger-tips, & pain akin to that 
of an extracted tooth multiplied fourfold in 
intensity. It seemed to penetrate to my 
inmost core. Then it was past. But the 
trickling stream of red began to do its work 
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until a faint and drowsy feeling overcame 
me. My fall was a seeming sinking of long 
duration, though only in reality of moments. 
Thoughts of much-needed succour, then of 
comrades, of home and friends, then of the 
future all unknown, of the dark valley and the 
awful other side, chased each other through 
my brain for minutes which seemed magni- 
fied into hours ere I fell asleep quietly sans 
pain, sans discomfort, sans regret, sans 
everything. 

When I awoke, darkness had supervened 
and all was still, save the flapping of some 
satiated vulture, or the yelp of the hyenas 
as they quarrelled over the spoil. Some 
time elapsed ere I could realise where I was, 
but gradually the truth and horror of my 
situation dawned upon my returning con- 
sciousness. J had been left by my comrades 
for dead. 

I endeavoured to raise myself in order to 
grasp the reality, but my strength failed. I 
pinched myself to be assured 1 wa3 awake, 
but not for long. The sandy bed between 
the bushes where I had fallen might have 
been sutfliciently pleasant under other and 
happier circumstances, but my very bones 
ached with the hard dry sand, and the 
pressure of the scrub around seemed to cut 
into my flesh. 

Ultimately I began to crawl in the direc- 
tion of the fort two miles away, in the vain 
hope that succour might be forthcoming 
were I but nearer, even a little way. But 
the wind had now risen, and a blinding 
storm of sand and dust ensued that tilled 
my eyes and ears, and I was glad to crawl 
into the shelter of the undergrowth for pro- 
tection from the desert elements. 

How that long night passed I scarcely 
yet realise, but the mental agonies of it are 
ever present with me. For our force had 
retired upon the fortress for the night, leaving 
the zariba unmolested save by the artillery 
fire; and it was not until the following morn- 
ing that I attracted the attention of a scout- 
ing party which had been sent forward to 
ascertain the number and disposition of the 
foe. 

I was conveyed in an exhausted condition 
to the hospital I had so recently left, and 
was duly attended by my comrades. But for 
six long weary months was I invalided, and 
was despatched for the greater part of that 
period to our headquarters at Massawa. How 
I journeyed thither and once again to Kassala 
in time to take part in the final operations 
which culminated in the fall of El Fasher 
and Asubri, and the transfer of Kassala to 
the Anglo-Egyptian troops under Colonel 
Parsons on Christmas Day, I may subse- 
quently detail. Suflice it here to say that 
it was not until the 5th of April that 
Tukrof was entered by our troops. For 
hours the position was shelled, and at 
various points set on fire; and when the 
assault was finally made, it was found that 
the enemy has tled. 

Over 1,000 of their dead were left upon 
the battle-field, while our casualties reached 
the sad total of 450 killed and wounded, 
including twelve officers, four of whom had 
succumbed. Hundreds of wounded Dervishes 
were left to swell the duties of our overworked 
staff, but the stores and baggage which fell 
into our hands was always a compensation, 
though a poor one. Our prisoners, too, were 
soon moulded into valuable fighting material, 
who fought as regulars and irregulars under 
our flag so long as it waved at Kassala. For 
we had our equivalents for Kipling’s great 
* Sergeant Whatshisname." ‘The camp at 
Tukrof was destroyed, and a series of out- 
posts formed to protect our position. And 
thus ended the last serious engagement at 
Kassala. 
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many 
reasons, 
winter 
seems 
the best 
time for amateur boatbuilding; you have 
the advantage of working more comfortably 
'in cool weather, and then, when the hot 
summer time comes, you have a chance of 
thoroughly enjoying it, as your boat is ready 
for use. 

In designing a boat there are many things 
to bearin mind ; and much depends, too, upon 
the work she is intended for and the number 
of persons to accommodate safely. Now,Ido 
not wish to trouble you with a treatise on 
marine design, but since the instructions 
appeared in the “B.O.P.” for building the 
“ Travelling Canoe " many letters have reached 
me asking for particulars of a boat to carry 
more than one; and some correspondents 
suggested that it might be possible to alter 
the canoe design sufficiently for the purpose. 

But altering the design of a boat is seldom 
a satisfactory job, because a boat is usually 
designed for a special purpose, and with that 
object in view the various curves and lines are 
arranged. The original design once altered 
becomes altogether different, and it is there- 
fore generally much more simple to start a 
fresh design. 

I wil now give you the lines of a skiff 
which will safely carry four persons, and can 
also be easily rowed by one, and is moreover 
capable of carrying a small sail to take you 
over the tide when the wind is fair (that is, 
on the quarter or dead aft). 

She is not intended for a sailing-boat, viz. 
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one capable of sailing 
73 on a wind; as those who 
have had any experience 
in sailing know well that 
& shallow-draught boat 
with but little keel is not 
suitable for sailing with 
a head wind, but will blow away 
to leeward like a paper bag. 

Up the river, however, with a 

fair breeze, if you can stick up a 
small sail, it will often save you a 
=! long row, and that is a considera- 
ld tion in the hot weather. 
This will be found a very useful-sized boat, 
in which you can take out two or three friends 
for a spin on half-holidays, and the locker 
aft will hold plenty of “ grub” if picnicking 
or camping out is intended. 

Those who do not go in for large work 
sometimes take a delight in model-making, 
and a well-built model of this skiff, carefully 
finished off, would form an attractive orna- 
ment for an entrance hall if mounted ona 
stand and placed under a glass case to keep 
off the dust. Moreover, it is a very usual 
and useful custom to make a model before 
building the full-size article. Ithink, there- 
fore, I had better give you a few hints on 
making the model before we go on with the 
larger boat. 

A model built to the exact size of the lines 
given in the following diagrams would be 
very satisfactory, and thin veneer of some 
fancy wood might be used for the planking, 
or even thin cardboard (that known as ** Bristol 
board," for instance) would do, and a little 
glue and some fine pins used for fastening 
the planking on, which could then be stained 
and varnished to represent mahogany. 

An easy method of building the model is 
to cut out the different* moulds or sections 
from soft deal about } inch thick, fix them 
temporarily in position to the keel (which 
should first have the stem and stern posts 
fixed to it) by pins, also pin on a couple of 
thin strips at the gunwale and a central one 
on top to keep all square. 

Now turn the frame of your model upside 
down; and it is better to attach it firmly to a 
stout board whilst working at the planking, 
for should the framework get twisted side- 
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ways in the least, it would quite spoil the 
shape of the boat when planked up, and you 
cannot be too careful over this. — E 

To fix it firmly to the board the stem and 
stern posts may be left an inch or two longer 
than is needed for the boat, and cam after- 
wards be trimmed to shape when the boat 
is removed from the board. is 

All being fixed securely, eut a number of 
strips of the veneer or card, whichever you 
intend using, and lightly tack them on to the 
frames with pins. Only use sufficient force to 
keep them in place, and leave the pins sticking 
out, as at B B (fig. 1), a being a portion of one 
section. 


Fig. 1. 


Each strake or plank must be cut to the 
right curve to allow it to lie fairly along 
each section and touching all without a 
twist. 

When you have the planking all on, pre- 
pare about a couple of dozen strips of 
American elm by dividing a piece 63 inches 
long by } inch thick with a penknife into 
strips not thicker than an ordinary match, 
and sandpaper them smooth, and round off 
the front edges, as in section c, which shows 
one much enlarged for the sake of clearness. 

When they are all ready, place them in a 
basin of hot water for about five minutes or 
so, and they will then be so soft and pliable 
that you can easily bend them to any curve 
without cracking or breaking off. 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER I.—MAGICAL MAXIMS. 


T is my intention, in the following papers, 
to explain'and give instructions for the 
acquirement of many mysterious feats of 
sleight-of-hand ; and also to supply hints on 
the construction of the necessary apparatus. 

It would, of course, be impossible, within 
the limits of a series of magazine articles, to 
give minute instructions for the construction 
of every piece of apparatus mentioned; but 
the hints here given will, I think, be sufficient 
for the guidance of any intelligent reader 
skilled in the use of ordinary tools—and it is 
altogether useless for anyone to attempt the 
manufacture of conjuring apparatus other- 
wise, for nothing requires to be more accu- 
rately and carefully made. 

Whether the student elect to make his 
own apparatus or not, it is at least desirable 
that he should acquire some knowledge of 
constructive principles and mechanics gene- 
rally, insomuch that he may be able at any 
time to thoroughly supervise the manufacture 
of any appliance he may have made to order 
by the stolid British workman, who has 
“ never seen anything like it in the trade 
before.” 

While there can be obtained apparatus 
from special repositories for such goods that 
is all that can be desired, there is a quantity 
of stuff supplied that would be a disgrace to 
a respectable rubbish heap. 

Should the reader invent at any time a new 
trick for which special apparatus is necessary, 
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it will be as well 
for him to either 
make it himself 
or have it speci- 
allp made by a 
clever workman 
not in the trade, 
or there is a pos- 
sibility that his 
production may 
find its way into 
certain dealers’ 
catalogues with 
the legend at- 
tached: “The Latest Novelty. Our own 
invention.” 

Talking of “ novelties,” there is a quantity 
of arrant rubbish brought out nowadays under 
this title. A word of warning: While there 
is an occasional uncut gem amongst those 
items, many are untried and worthless inven- 
tions introduced for sale (at high prices) only. 
The apparatus itself may be worth intrinsi- 
cally but a few pence—it is the “ secret ” the 
incautious purchaser pays for, and the value 
of that, in too many cases by far, proves 
itself to be nil. Be advised, therefore, never 
to purchase these tricks of mushroom growth, 
the apparatus for which you are not 
acquainted with, or that you have not seen 
executed with effect by a high-class per- 
former. Originality, it is true, is to be 
encouraged in every way—originality in con- 
juring is the soul of suecess—but, I take it, 
the inexperienced beginner is not the person 
to make expensive experiments. 

The use of apparatus, too, should be 
avoided as much as possible, the greater im- 
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portance being attached to simple skill in 
sleight-of-hand. 

When apparatus is purchased, it should be 
got from a thoroughly reliable maker, and 
should be the best of its kind it is possible to 
obtain. Cheap and inferior apparatus is un- 
reliable, and consequently useless. Scarcely 
anything can be more exasperating than to 
find, in the middle of a trick, that one's 
apparatus is out of order and will not work. 


A SERIES 
CONJURING 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING 


OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON 
AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


APPARATUS. 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


I have seen this in regard to at least one 
professional magician, to say nothing of 
certain amateurs, whose sole ambition ap- 
peared to be to possess an immense quantity 
of apparatus, without regard to quality, and 
to perform a large number of tricks. He 
performed all badly, and on more than one 
occasion I have known him to break down 
altogether, and bring a trick toa most abrupt 
and unhappy conclusion because his appa- 
ratus refused to act properly, or because the 
trick had not been sufficiently practised. 

For the benefit of those who do not know 
where conjuring apparatus may be purchased, 
I mention the following, who are pretty 
generally recognised as dealers in good and 
reliable apparatus: Foremost amongst con- 
tinental dealers is M. De Vere, of 13 Passage 
Saulnier, Paris, from whom goods of excel- 
lent quality are to be obtained. Nearer 
home are Messrs. W. & F. Hamley, 229 
High Holborn, w.c., Mr. Joseph Bland, 
35 New Oxford Street, w.c. (I believe these 
two firms have now amalgamated), and 
Mr. Frank Hiam, 15 Nile Street, City Road, 
x. There are, no doubt, others equally 
good, but I have had dealings personally 
with most of the above, and, as apparatus 
goes, have never had reason to be dissatisfied 
with the articles supplied. 

One of the first and most important rules 
to be observed in conjuring is never to inform 
your audience beforehand of the effect of the 
trick you are about to perform, and never to 
perform the same trick twice, if you can at 
all help it, before the same audience. The 
most effective trick, except in the most 
accomplished hands, loses some part of its 


brilliancy on being repeated; moreover, the 
audience, knowing exactly what to expect, 
will be far more likely to detect the moment 
at which the deception is effected than they 
would otherwise. Again, however skilful a 
conjurer may be, and however complete his 
preparations, some unforeseen event—an 
accidental failure in the execution of some 
sleight-of-hand movement, an awkward con- 
dition imposed-by-a troublesome spectator — 
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may render it impossible for him to produce 
the exact result heintended. In such a case, 
it is open to him to conclude the trick in 
some other way, and if this is done with 
tact and confidence, the audience, not know- 
ing his original intentions, will be quite 
unaware that anything has gone wrong. 

Another very iniportant rule to be borne 
in mind 15, do not give your audience time to 
think over what is being done. Although 
there should be no appcaranc: of hurry about 
the perforinance, one surprise should be 
iollowed by another before the spectators 
have time to think out an explunation of the 
one that has preceded it. When the per- 
formance is concluded, the various tricks 
they have seen will have become so confused 
in their minds, and the all-important minor 
details so far escaped their memories, that 
they will have lost the best chances of finding 
an explanation. 

Endeavour, also, as much as possible, to 
combine tricks which, though producing 
similar effects, are performed by different 
methods, making each stage more wonderful 
than the last. For example, a certain feat, 
say. may be performed in two ways, one 
purely by sleight-of-hand, one by the use of 
apparatus only. The apparatus form of the 
trick, say, is exhibited first, the performer 
taking care to show (indirectly), as clearly 
as possible, that sleight-of-hand plays no part 
in producing the effect. In the second stage, 
when sleight-of-hand is actually used, the 
spectators, imagining that one form of feat is 
the outcome of the other, and having probably 
a budding suspicion that the apparatus may 
have played some important part in the first 
instanec, will have all their faculties keenly 
directed. towards detection in the wrong 
direction, and will be quite nonplussed when 
on this occasion it is proved conclusively that 
no aid is obtained from apparatus of any 
kind. If all this is done skilfully, the 
spectators will go away half inclined to 
believe that neither sleizht-of-hand nor appa- 
ratus was used, and quite at a loss for ex- 
planations. It is in this way that perfect 
illusions are built up. 

Never venture to exhibit a trick until it 
can be executed perfectly in every detail. 
* Practice makes perfect," and perfection in 
the art of conjuring can only be attained by 
constant and determined practice and study. 
Do not attempt too much: a few tricks per- 
formed with ease and finish is immensely 
better than a huge varicty clumsily done. 

The manual portion of a trick being 
thoroughly mastered, attention must be given 
to the spoken explanation which accompanies 
it, professionally known as “ patter,” which, 
with most performers, at any rate, must be 
carefully written out and memorised. Upon 
this, in a great measure, will depend the 
effect of the performance. ‘The uses of the 
patter are, to enliven the performance gene- 
rally and to keep things “ going," to occupy 
the attention of the audience, thus preventing 
them from following too closely the actions 
of the performer, and also to suggest some 
sort of cause for the effects being produced. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the cx- 
Planations given are not exactly correct. 
Indeed the statements made are often 
elaborately coloured perversions of truth. 
As a matter of fact, the patter is designed 
principally to mislead the audience. For 
example. a feat involving sleight-of-hand 
might be introduced 88 a profound scientific 
experiment ; while in the ease of a chemical 
trick, the performer would frame his patter 
to suggest some explanation as far removed 
from the provinces of chemistry as possible, 
doing everything, in fact, to prevent the 
presence of chemicals b: ing suspected. 

Lest at first the reader should have any 
qualms of conscience—unnecessary but com- 
inendable— they may be set at rest by the 
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simple explunatior that a conjurer is playing 
a part, and, under the circumstances, 1s no 
more to be censured for inflicting his imagina- 
tion upon his audience than if in a recitation 
heinformed his hearers ‘* My name is Norval,” 
while it might be only George! 

It is scarcely too much to say that upon 
the boniment (we will use the French term, 
if you please—it has a more imposing sound) 
and the general mise en scêne the performer's 
success or non-success entirely depends. It 
is one thing to be just a conjurer—whether 
good, bad, or inditferent— and quite another 
to be an entertainer at the same time. A 
comparatively indifferent execution will pass 
muster in the hands of an engaging and 
clever speaker. The highest degree of mere 
manual dexterity’and the most perfect mani- 
pulation are of little use in themselves as 
forming the staple of genuine entertainment. 

Nothing is a greater bore than a bad con- 
juring entertainment, or even a good one if 
it lacks entertaining mise en scêne. But 
given a skilfully executed--and by skilfully 
is not necessarily meant rapidly, which 
qualitication is often allied to slovenliness, 
but gracefully and neatly—performance of 
pure sleight-of-hand, accompanied by well- 
delivered, witty and original discourse, nothing 
is more productive of keen delight to an 
intelligent audience. 

While performing, do not on any account 
look at your hands, unless you wish your 
audience to look in the same direction. 
Remember that wherever you look the eyes 
of the spectators will infallibly follow. A 
capital plan is to practise before a mirror. 
This will not only accustom you to look in 
the direction of the audience instead of 
towards your hands, but will enable you to 
observe what progress you are making in 
sleicht-of-hand. 

Act atalltimes simply and naturally; avoid 
extravagant gestures, which, though they 
may serve as an easy disguise for deceptive 
processes, are at once inartistic, in bad 
taste, and of self-evident purpose. Any 
action which cannot be rendered in an un- 
ostentatious, easy, and natural manner is 
faulty, and should be abandoned. It is a 
popular idea that “the quickness of the 
hand deceives the eye.” Far be it from me 
to desire the publie deprived of its pet con- 
viction ; but, privately, between you and me, 
reader, the quickness of the hand does not 
deceive the eye. Undisguised rapidity of 
movement is incapable of deceiving any eye 
that has a reasoning mind behind it. It is 
extreme neatness that effects the deception. 

Study not to appear nervous or worried. 
Conjuring probably makes more strain upon 
the performer than any other form of enter- 
tainment. There areso many things to think 
about, so many possibilities of a hitch oc- 
curring, and the performer has to be so 
constantly on the alert, that amateurs who 
perform but seldom, and have not the op- 
portunities of acquiring that professional 
coolness and daring which the magician per- 
forming night after night has, may perhaps 
be excused a little diflidence. The best 
preventive is a knowledge that your tricks 
are carefully prepared, and that you can 
perform them perfectly. The rest will come 
by experience. 

The first implement required by the magi- 
cian is a conjurers wand. The wand 
has been from the earliest times an 
emblem of magic power, and to the modern 
magician it still remains as a sort of profes- 
sional trade mark. But, apart from this, it 
has a more practical purpose to fulfil. When 
any small object has to be concealed in the 
hand, if the wand is held in that same hand, 
the latter can be closed naturally, and there- 
fore without exciting suspicion. 

By turning to pick up or lay down the 
wand upon the table, the performer gains an 


opportunity (frequently of value) to turp 
away from tlie audience for & moment. 

In the case of à supposed magical trans- 
formation, a touch of the wand suggests to 
the spectators that the change takes place at 
that particular instant; though the wizard 
knows full well that it has either already beez 
secretly effected or has yet to be carried out. 

For all ordinary purposes, it may consist 
of & wooden rod about fifteen inches in 
lengtii, not too thick, or it has a clumsy 
appearance — from a quarter to half an inch 
in diameter will do very well. The ends 
should have neat metal or ivory caps or 
ferrules let in flush with the wood. 

A by no means inelegant wand may be 
made in the following simple fashion: — 

Purchase two long common penny pencils: 
these are about fourteen inches long and five- 
sixteenths of an inch thick, and are provided 
with bright metal caps at their upper ends. 
Hemove the caps from both pencils, care 
being taken not to spoil the shape. Scrape 
all the varnish or colouring matter off one of 
the sticks, and finish off with sand-paper 
until the surface is quite clean and smooth. 
It is now to be cither painted with enamel 
paint, or stained black in imitation of ebony. 
When dry, the metal caps should be replaced, 
one at each end. If carefully done, the 
result will be a neat and inexpensive con- 
juring wand. 

Should the aspiring reader be ambitious to 
possess a wand of less humble pedigree and 
of more imposing appearance, various design. 
are obtainable from magical warchouses, at 
prices ranging from half-a-crown to seven- 
and.six. Most of them, however, are cniedy 
remarkable for clumsiness and unsuitability 
for the purpose they are intended to fulfil. 
For the most part they are too short and too 
thick. There may be ready-made wands 
which are a credit to their race, but I have 
not yet seen such. Some time ago I had a 
wand made to my own design, which I re- 
produce (fig. 1). Itis in ivory with ebony 
ends and silver mounts and ferrules, the entire 
length being eighteen inches, and the thick- 
ness a shade less than three-eighths of an 
inch. The workmanship was most excel- 
lently carried out by Messrs Zoers Bros., 
cane and stick manufacturers, of 102 and 
104 Tabernacle Street, London, E.C., at a 
cost of twenty-five shillings. 

( To be continued ) 
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OUR CONCERT. 


W' gave a concert a week ago 

In aid of—what I don't quite know. 

Tom Jones arranged the programme for ur, 

And trained the nigger-minstrel chorus. 

Our blackened faces were quite alarming ; 

Our jokes were old, but we thought them charming. 

We burst with laughter quite spontaneous ; 

The second half was miscellancous. 

Tom Jones himself, with solemn face, 

Dronel a piece on his double-bass ; 

And then young Johnny Brown camc in 

To scratch upon his violin. 

He played so well, it made us all feel 

As though we had eaten mince pies and veal. 

Then Willie Wilkins gave us a ture 

Upon his wonderful new bassoon ; 

And Harry Hawkins much delighted 

The room with a piece that he recited ; 

I don't know whether ‘twas comic or tragic, 

But it made us split our sides like magic 

I gave them a tune upon my fiddle, . 

But I lost my place just in the middle— 

For somehow I always strangely roam 

To foreign places in * Home, sweet home." 

And when the entertainment was ended 

Everyone said that our concert was splendid. 
A. LFSLIR, 


MAGIC SQUARES. 
Bv L. H. HUGHES, B.A. 


Ib this short paper I do not propose to deal with either 
the history or the mathematical theory of magic 
oyuares, but merely to give a few directions as to Low 
they may be constructed. For those 
who do not already know what such 
squares are, it may be as well to state | 
that a“ magic square " consists of a 
nuinber of consecutive integers, from | 
1 upwards, arranged in the form ; 
of a square, such that the sum ot | 
those numbers forming each row, 
column, and diagonal is the same ; Fiu. 1. 
for example, fig. 1 represents such a 
square, each row, column, and diagonal adding up to 
the total 15. Squares which have 1, 2, 3, ete., numbers 
to u side are said to be of the first, second, and third 
order respectively. 

The same laws of formation will not hold for the 
construction of squares of both odd and even orders, 
and as those of the former class are by far the more 
simple, we will consider them first. The best way will 
be to take a particular example, a fifth-order square, 
say, and build that up: although, of course, the rules 
given in this case will hold for a square of any odd 
order whatever. For the sake of convenience, let us 
call each of the smaller squares, into which each square 
13 divided, a " cell." 

Commence by placing the 1 in the middle cell of the 
top row, and then the general idea is to fill up the 
remaining cells with the consecutive numbers 23... 
Always going upwards to the right in a diagonal 
direction. 

When you come to a cell in the top row yon can 
naturally go no farther, and so must start again at the 
bottom of the next column. Thus, in fic. 2, the 2 
cannot be placed above and to the right of the 1, so it 
must be put in the bottom cell of the next column to 
the right. 

One way of looking at it is to suppose that when 
you are stopped at the top of the square, you for 
the moment imagine the bottom row placed above 
the top one, then follow the rule for one step only, 
afterwards replacing the bottom row in its original 
position, Again, when you reach the right-hand 
column you must imagine the extreme left hand 
column to be shifted tothe right for one step only and 
then replaced. When filling up in a diagonal direc. 
tion, and it i£ impossible to go farther because the 
ucxt cell is occupied, it is merely necessary to drop 


4 | 6 | 131 20:22 
10 | 12, 19121] 3 
[15,251 241 9. 
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one cell and proceed as before ; thus, in fig. 2, the 6 is 
placed immediately below the 5, since the cell above 
and to the right of that occupied by the 5 is-already 
filled with the 1l. Only one other point remains to be 
noticed in this case : when you reach the top right- 
hand cell, the next cell to oe filled up is the one im- 
mediately below it. It will be noticed that fig. ] is 
formed in an exactly similar way to that explained 
above. 

There is another method of forming magic equiares 
of an odd order. This is by forming what may 
be called subsidiary squares, and then adding the 
numbers in corresponding cells in order to form the 
complete square. Again, it will be best to consider a 
PAS case—for example, one of the fifth order, as 

afore : 


a|s5l4le2ií1 5 | 20 15 | 0 | 10 | 
1 ale 4|2 2:0 |15| 0 | 10] 5. 
2|1!a[s5la as| 0 [10] 5 | 20 
4|2i51|3]|5: o fief 5 | 20 | 15. 
514 TIERE i is 20/15] 0. 
5 Ft, x o m /— Fi. 4. m 


Sinee 3 is the middle figure of the numbera 1, 2, MA 
4.5. we place a 3 in the top left-hand cell of fig. 3. 
aow fill up the four vacant cells in the top row with 
the numbers ], 2, 4, 5 in any order whatever. To 
complete the square we must write the same figures 
that occur in the top row, always going diagonally 
downwards to the right, and when we reach the limit 
on the right, proceeding as in the former case, that is, 
consider the lg” *aand column shifted for the moment 
to the right. 

In filling up fig. 4 we use the numbers 0, 5, 10, 15, 
20 (4.7. U, b, 2x5, 3x5, 4x5), nnd commence bv filling 
the top right-hand cell with the number 10, then fill 
the remaining cells of the top row with the remain- 
ing numbers, 0, 5, 15, 20, in any order, and proceed us 
before, except that the diagonals are to be filled up 
doping downwards to the left, in&tead of to the right. 
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When figs. 3and 4 are complete] we have only to 
add the numbers in corresponding cells, and thus form 
the finished magie square given in fig. 5. 


8|25|19] 2 iH 


Now let us turn our attention to squares of an 
even order : these will be found considerably barder to 
construct; but, with reasonable care and patieuce, the 
idea of their formation will soon be grasped. Consider 
& square of tlie sixth order. It will be convenient to 
call cells which are equidistant from top and bottom 
of the square “ vertically corresponding cells" and 
those equidistant from the sites * horizontally corre- 
sponding cells.” 


a b c 
Isprisis|eial 
Valitalelers: 
eee ee 
|i3!/e,s5l2,114 
|311/5i2]le64/3! 
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Of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, let the pairs J and 6,2 
und 5, 3 and 4 be called “complementary numbers.” 

Commence by filling up the diagonal of fig. 6 from 
the top left-hand to the bottom right-hand cell with 
the figures ] to 6 in any order, so long as cells equi- 
distant from the two angles of the square are filled 
with complementary numbers : e.g. if 1 be placed in 
the second cell from the top left-hand angle its com- 
plementary number 6 must be placed in the second 
cell from the bottom right-hand angle. Next fill the 
vertically corresponding cells with the same numbers. 

Column “a” is completed by filling it with either 
the same number as that of which there are already 
two, or with its coniplementary number, only observ- 
ing that (i) there must be the same number of cach 
sort of figure in each column: (ii) two vertically 
corresponding cells, neither of which is in a diagonal, 
must be filled with the same number. 

Rule (ji) is not essential in the case of a square 
whose order is à. multiple of 4; but even if it is ap- 
plied it will not spoil the completeness of the square. 

Columns b and c are filled in a way exactly similar to 
that in which column a is filled. 

Complete the square by filling in the vacant. cells 
with the numbers complementary to those in the hori- 
zontally corresponding cells. 

There is one other point which has to he observed. 
If in the square formed by the above rules it is seen 
that in two rows conzisting of vertically correspond- 
ing cells, every pair of such cella, with the exception, 
perhaps, of those in the diagonals, is filled with com- 
plementary numbers, the syuare must be rearranged, 
su that this may not be so. There is no dimeulty iu 
doing this, since zo many ways of placing the numbers 
are available. Fig. 7 is filled in à way very similar to 
that in which fig. 6 is formed. In this case, however, 
we use the numbers 0, 6, 12, 18, 24, and 30, calling 0 and 
30, 8 nnd 24, ete., complementary numbers, as before. 

Fill up the diagonal of tig. 7 from top left-hand to 
bottom rigbt-hand cell with the numbers 0, 6, 12, IR. 
24, and 30, observing the same rule as in th «asc of 
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commencing fig. 6. Next fill the horizontally corre- 
sponding cells with the same figures. The next step 
requires some care in following. The row d is to 
be tilled with either that number of which there are 
already two in ít, or with its complementary nuruber, 
tuking care that there is the same number of each, and 
also that if in fig. 6 any cell in the top row und its 
vertically corresponding cell are filled with comple- 
mentary numbers, the similar cell in the top row of 
fir. 7 and its horizontally corresponding cell must 
be filled with the same figures. Rows e and f nre 
filled in the same manner, aud following the same 
rules. The square is then. completed by filing the 
vacant cells with the numbers that are complemen- 
tary to those in the vertically corresponding cells. 
On adding the numbers in corresponding cells of 
fir. 6 und 7 a complete magic square will be the 
result. This is given in fig. 8. 

I have used as an illustration of the method a 
square of the sixth order, but exactly the same system 
of construction will hold for a square of any even 
order; moreover, it is obvious that there are many 
different squares of the same order, according to the 
different ways of arranging the numbers in the 
diagonals of the two subsidiary squares. 

There are other methods ot forming such squares, 
but the one given above is probably the simplest, apd 
is sufficient for the purpose of this paper. It will, of 
course, be obvious that a square of the second order 
is impossible, but for any square of an order other 
than the second, the above rules will hold. Tha 
reader must. not expect to follow these rules withont 
the expenditure of some time and.trouble; but the 
pleasure of obtaining a correct result will well repay 
the care involved in procuring it. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


NEW BOOKS, ETC. 


IN “ Entomological Notes for the Young Collector” 
(published by Elliot Stock), by Mr. William A. Morley, 
we have twelve brief chapters, corresponding with and 
devoted to the months of the vear. They tell in 
simple Janguage of the moths and butterrlies to be met 
with montli by month, and give practical instructions 
as to the capture, setting, breeding, etc. 


Through Messrs. James Nisbet & Co. Dr. Gordon 
Stables, the indefatigable, has just published n new 
and stirring story of adventure entitled * Off to 
Klondyke, or a Cowboy's Rush tothe Gold Fields.” The 
story is full of “go “and vivid word-painting ; and the 
illustrations are by Charles Whymper. 


Messrs. George Philip & Son, of 32 Fleet Street, have 
just added to their ingenious and really valuable series 
of educational publications, a “ Celestial Globe." a capi- 
tal companion to their * Terrestrial Globe " noticed by 
us sometimeazo. These globes are six incheain diameter, 
and are most tastefully and serviceably mounted in a 
brass semi-meridian, on a polished wood stand. The 
celestial globe is prepared in colours, the stars being 
white on a dark-blne ground, whilst the names are in 
a warm brown tint. The information has been com. 
piled from the star plates in Sir Robert Ball's " Atlas of 
Astronomy,” and from other trustworthy sources, It 
shows all the stars down to the 5th magnitude, star 
clusters, nebulz:, and some double stare. The principal 
stars are named, others are indicated by their Greek 
characters. Outlines of constellations are clearly 
marked, and the principal stars in each constellation 
grouped together to form the figure. The globe costs 
Bs and we can very warmly commend it to any of our 
reader taking up the study of astronomy. 


* 
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FISH AND PLANTS FOR THE 
AQUARIUM. 


THe Solway Fishery Company, Dumfries, have just 
issued their 31st Annual Catalogue, in which much 
useful information is given as to fish, water-plants, 
aquarium requisites, ete. Many of our readers interested 
in natural history may be glad to obtain a copy. 


cos 


AN OXFORD STUDENT STORY. 


Or the celebrated Dr. Randolf an amusing story is 
told by Mr. Edgeworth. “Mr. Edgeworth,” said the 
Doctor, * why do you never attend Thursday prayers?” 
"I do sometimes, gir,’ answered the delinquent. * I 
didn't see you last Thuralay, sir,” continued the 
Doctor, rising in wrath and ejaculating a guttural 
noise something between a cough and the sound of a 
eoachman’s horn, “J will have nobody in mv college, 
I repeat, Mr. Edgeworth—nobedy in my college, whe 
does not attend Thursday chapel; and I know I did 
not see you last Thursday." “ Mr. President," said the 
young man with the most profound reverence, “it 
was impossible that you should sce me, for you were nof 
there yourself!" For the first time for muny years 
Dr. Randolf had missed Thursday chapel, and had 
actually forgotten that such was the case. 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTORS.— All manuseripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
tn any accompanying letter YHE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
@ the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


VARICOSE VEIN (J. McG.).—You must show it toa 
surgeon... As you cannot pay a fee, go to a good 
hospital. 

CHEMIST.—Such an article as you name is likely to 

be published this “ B.O.P.” year. 


Gorp FrsH (0. E. W.).—A large crystal bowl might do 
for, say, a couple, but they must not be kept in the 
glare of thesun; draw off the water once a week 
with a syphon, and fill up when nearly empty. Ants’ 
eggs—any naturalist’s shop—six a day for each fish. 


LARK'8 CAGE (H. E. S. M.).—Itis usually wood all round 
except the front, and that is wired with what you 
might call à bow window. A large turf is placed in 
the cage. 


Bap Harts (H. A. M. and others).—Certainly, there 
are no words too strong that can be used against 
them. They sap your life and budding manhood. 
Consult your family doctor. As we have said before, 
doctors are all good fellows, and will do their best for 
you. 


RAISING. Fowrs (E. Chapman).—No ; your plan has 
been tried, and failed. No good. 


CYCLING (Cyclops).—It will rather tend to strengthen 
the heart, but scorching or spurting might kill you. 


MEDESWELL.—Your only way of securing the coloured 
plate is to purchase the monthly part in which it 
appeared. 


VARIOUS (Scotch Boy).—1. Your friend's cold will go 
away as he gets stronger. Let him continue the bath 
and take dumb-bell exercise immediately after it. 
Change of air to a more bracing place than Glasgow 
would be good. 2. We fear not. Editors are hard to 
get to see, being always so busy. 3. Ask any book- 
seller. 4. No, you must find some one who can speak 
German. 


BLOOD TO THE HEAD (I. O. D.).—Try aperients; but 
you had really better consnlt a doctor. 


THE LIVER (C. R.).—Ten drops each of dilute nitro- 
muriatic acid and dilute phosphoric acid in one 
ounce of quassia water, taken about five minutes 
before meals. 


BELT OR BRACES (Martin N.).—An elastic belt if you 
want a good free-and-easy figure. 
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Correspondence, 
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F. B.—1. Very possibly, as we mean to get as many of 
our old writers as possible into our ** coming-of-age” 
volume. 2. No; they are drawn by professional artists ; 
but we are always pleased to look at anything our 
readers may send us, 


HRALTH, ETC. (H. French).—]1. Glad 
you are so well and that Dr. 
Gordon Stables’s health-sermons 
have been of so much service to 
you. 2. Yes; take a cold bath by 
all means, and follow this up by 
dunib-bells, not too heavy to begin 
with—about three pounds. 3. Wash 
hair twice a week with mild soap, 
and put a small teaspoonful of 
borax in the water. 


FRIGHTFULLY MORBID (Dud- 
well) — Nothing can do your 
nephew any good till he removes 
the cause, and he knows himself P 
what that is. * 


Minopy.—You are too old for the 
Royal Navy. 


ILL (Troubled). — Caunot pre- 
scribe without seeing you. This 
being impossible, consult a doctor 
by all means, 


GuNs.—Some of the Reserved X 
Merchant Cruisers under sub- 
vention have their gun slides 
fitted, but “ mail-boats and pas- 
senger boats” do not carry guns 
unless under very special circum- 
stances. 


PARROT.—Feed on ordinary parrot 
seed. Give plenty of water, 
sand, and gravel in the cage, 
and an occasional tit-bit of any- 
thing it seems fond of. These 
parrots don't talk worth any- 
thing. 


J. WHEATLEY. — Use Stickphast 
paste, if you have to buy any, but 
it is cheaper to make your own 
when you want to use up a large 
quantity at once. Put half-a- 
quartern of flour into a bucket 
and mix into it a teaspoonful of 
alum crushed up small ; add to it 
some warm water and stir it up 
into a stiff batter, putting the 
water in by degrees so as not to 
get the batter too thin. When the 
batter is properly 1 ixed, without 
any lumps or masses of dry flour, 
pour on to it sufficient boiling 
water to turn it into paste. It 
ought to thicken as the water is 
poured on; if it does not, put the 
bucket on the fire for a few 
minutes and stir the mixture all 
the time. When itis of the right 
consistency throw a tumblerful of 
cold water on to it to prevent a 
skin forming. Do not worry if it 
is a little thick, as you can thin it 
down as much as you like with 
cold water. 


PORRIDGE MEAL (E. J. P.).—Quaker oats are very 
good; so is Hunter's oatmeal. It should be fine 


medium, as this needs but little boiling, and boiling 
porridge more than five minutes is spoiling it. 
Spratt's is the agent for Hunter's meal, 
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Author of * Among Malay Pirates," ** The Fetish Hole" 
“ Life of a Special Correspondent," ete. 
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CHAPTER V. 


P 


te | HEAR there Aras been a wreck three miles 
| along: the\coadt,) (the) ddctor said as hi 
y '' [n six months Robert pecame very usefui to the establishment." entered. ‘I aeard that eight or ten men ha 
been saved by tuo settlers, who threw ropes ou: 
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to them and got them ashore. I suppose 
that your patient belonged to the ship ? " 

* I suppose so, but he has not regained 
consciousness. He gota terrible blow onthe 
head comingashore. Ibandaged itas wellas 
I could, but I did not like to disturb him." 

The doctor looked grave as he saw 
Nobert’s flushed face, felt his pulse and 
listened to his breathing. 

“I am afraid that it is a case of concus- 
sion of the brain." 

He took off the wrappinys and examined 
the wound. “You must keep cold-water 
bandages to his head, and the oftener they 
are wetted the better. Beyond moisten- 
ing his lips, and pouring a spoonful or 
two of water, with the smallest possible 
mixture of spirits, down his throat, there 
is nothing to do at present. As he gets 
weaker, which he is sure to do, he can 
have a little broth, but very little. I am 
afraid that you have & troublesome job 
on your hands, Mrs. Marryatt." 

+ ' It can't be helped, sir; if it hadn't been 

for & fancy of my daughter to go down 
and look at the heavy sea the poor fellow 
would have died where we found him. I 
can't help thinking that he will get round 
it, for it was well-nigh & miracle that we 
should have been there.” 

“Well, I hope so," the doctor said. 
But as he rode away he shook his head. 

“ I doubt whether he will get through,” 
he said to himself, * and if he does it is 
more than likely that his brain will be 
gone ; I will go over again in & few days 
just as a friendly visit. I know that the 
poor woman has enough to do to keep her 
head above water. She is a superior 
stamp of woman for her position.” 

He did not follow the shore, having a 
patient to visit at a farm sonie ten miles 
away, therefore the survivors of the 
Dolphin did not hear that one of their 
comrades was lying ill at a lonely little 
farmhouse three miles away. The party 
consisted of the first and second mates and 
ten of the crew. "The bodies of several of 
their companions were washed up near 
the spot at which they were rescued; and 
the day after the wreck Lawson, with four 
of the other men who had suffered least 
from the effects of their buffeting by the 
waves, set out along the shore. For the 
first five miles many relics of the Dolphin 
were strewn along the beach, and two or 
three bodies were found and buried in 
shallow graves beyond the reach of tlie 
water. They went three miles farther, 
but finding no vestiges, concluded that it 
was useless to continue their search, and so 
returned to their comrades with the news 
that the body of the captain was not 
among those which had been washed up. 
Two or three days later the whole party 
started in a waggon for Melbourne. 
Here Mr. Dunean took ship for England, 
while Lawson and the sailora determined 
to try their luck at the newly discovered 
gold-fields. 

The doctor rode over once & week to 
Mys. Marryatt's. For a month his pa- 
tient lay between life and death. Mrs. 
Marryatt and her daughter nursed him 
night and day, and at last the fever left 
hitn, and very slowly he began to recover 
strength. It was when he was at his 
weakest that consciousness came back to 
him. His eyes for the first time seemed 
to take in the surroundings. 

* Where am I?" he whispered to Bertha 
Marryatt. 
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" You are safe among friends," she 
said; “do not try to talk now; you are 
very weak, Drink a httle of this broth," 
and she poured two spoonfuls between 
his lips. 

Slowly he gained strength; yet he talked 
but little, and asked few questions, but 
would lie for hours with his eyes fixed on 
the planking above, with a puzzled, won- 
dering expression on his face. The doctor 
still continued to come. 

“ There is no doubt," he said to Mrs. 
Marryatt, “ that his brain is still suffering 
from the effects of that blow, and I am 
afraid that it will be some considerable 
time before he recovers. Still I hope, as 
he gains bodily strength, the mischief will 
gradually be repaired. As soon as he is 
weil enough to get about and interest him- 
self in what is going on, the improve. 
ment may set in. It is a heavy trial for 
you, Mrs. Marryatt.”’ 

“T have had many trials, doctor," she 
said quietly. *“ This is not a serious one. 
I hope that we may soon learn who he 
is, and communicate with his friends.” 

* He has not spoken of them at all? ” 

“Not a word. He has never alluded 
to the past in any way, or even spoken 
of the wreck. It seems to me that his 
memory has gone aitogether."' 

Another month, and Robert Burton 
was up and about. He talked more now, 
but never of the past. The puzzled 
expression never left his face altogether. 
He looked with some surprise at the 
clothes of the ordinary colonial cut, 
which Mrs. Marryatt had sent for to the 
nearest store, as soon as he expressed 
& desire to get up. But he put them on 
without & word, though frowning heavily 
at each garment as he took it up. As 
soon as he became stronger, he began 
to help in any way in his power. ‘The 
Marryatts were a busy household. Her 
tale was not an uncommon one. She 
had come out from England to join some 
friends, On her arrival at her destination 
she found that they had moved, and could 
obtain no tidings of them. She had at 
once taken a situation on a farm, and had 
two months later married a new-comer, 
who had stated that he was well off, and 
was on the look-out fora large station, on 
which he intended to settle. 

In the meantime, they lived in a small 
house near Port Phillip. A month or two 
later he said that he had changed his 
mind, and should again take to the sea, 
having made his money in trading 
voyages. From that time he only 
returned at considerable intervals, and a 
year after Bertha was born his visits 
ceased altogether. His wife had still some 
money left, and being an energetic woman 
determined to take up a piece of land 
and farm it herself. Fortunately for 
herself, she had two years before met 
with a native boy who begged of her, 
saying that his father and mother were 
dead, and that he was starving. Her 
husband had just left her for the first 
time, and she determined to take the lad 
on, and make him generally useful. 
He had become passionately attached to 
her, and she now relied upon him, in no 
sinall degree, for success 1n her venture. 

An acquaintance mentioned to her that 
a nian he knew, who had erected a house 
upon some land he had taken up, 
was intending to move up the country, 
and would, he was sure, be glad to take 


a few pounds for the place as it stood. 
She purchased it, ‘and moved there 
at once with Jake and her child. She 
bought two or three cows, and being a 
good hand at butter-making, found no 
difficulty in disposing of as much as she 
could make. She also bought a score ot 
sheep and two or three pigs. Gradually 
a good-sized garden was tormed round the 
house. ‘The cows and sheep had increased 
in number, and at the time when the 
wreck took place she was living in a 
greater degree of comfort than many who 
started with a much larger capital. She 
had five-and.twenty milch cows and a 
flock of two hundred sheep. 

She and her daughter milked the cows, 
made the butter, and attended tothe garden. 
Jake looked practically after the animais, 
did the hard work in the garden, and 
made himself generally useful. Her 
dairy being as much as she could manage, 
she now sold off the surplus of her stock 
every vear, and with the preeeeds and the 
sale of her butter. fowls, eges, and vege- 
tables, and of the pigs, of wluch she now 
kept twenty, she was doing well. The 
skim-milk was made into cheeses, for 
which there was a ready sale to the 
squatters, for the use of their hands. In 
six months Robert became a very useful 
adjunct to the establishment. He seemed 
to have given up troubling about the past, 
end fell in with his surroundings. He 
worked hard in the garden, helped Jake 
feed the animals, milked the cows, and 
had now taken to driving the horse and 
cart over to Greytown on niarket days. 
aud to the various farmhouses that were 
Mrs. Marryatt's regular customers. 

Being, like most sailors, handy in all 
sorts of ways, his spare time was generally 
employed in manutacturing some addition 
or other to the furniture of the house; 
and having good taste in decoration he 
in time transformed completely its 
internal appearance, which had before 
been bare and homely, and with the 
assistance of curtains and = draperies 
rendered it a very pretty abode, to the 
delight of Bertha, who, brought up as 
she had been, had hitherto had no idea 
of what could be effected by taste and a 
small expenditure of money. It is not 
surprising that the natural result followed, 
and that when Robert had been for 
eighteen months an inmate of the house, 
he and Bertha were married, with Mrs. 
Marryatt's cordial approval. 

* [t is unfortunate, my dear," she said 
one day, a short time before the event 
took place, "that Harry '—for so they 
had called him—“ knows nothing of his 
past. But, after all, that matters very 
little. There are many who would gladly 
forget their past as completely as he does 
In all other respects I could wish for no 
better husband for you. He has an 
abundant amount of energy, we know him 
thoroughly, and he 1s in all respects kind 
and good. No man ever showed himself 
more grateful for kindness bestowed upon 
him, and there seems to be nothing that 
he cannot turn his hand to. You see 
this year I have not sold off the extra 
stock as usual, for with his help we can 
do with a good many more animals than 
we have. 

“ It may be that in time he will recover 
his memory. Dr. Simmonds said that his 
brain seeins in every other respect to be 
pérfectly healtliy, and thatsome accidental 


. allusion may at any moment set it to 
. work again. Ofcourse, from his uniform 
. we saw that he was an oflicer, and I am 
sure, from his manner, that he is a gentle- 
© man, which is more than a great many 
officers of merchant ships are. It is 
. curious that we can never get him to talk 
about the sea. He seems to have an 
aversion to it, and all the time he has 
been here I have never once seen him go 
down to the beach. Dr. Simmonds 
thinks that the sight of a ship might 
`“ touch a chord in his memory, and I pro- 
. pose that one day we will take a holiday, 
. and go over to Port Phillip." 
^ “But I don't want him to change, 
, motber, not in any way.” 
. “No, my dear, but I think that it is 
only right that he should have a chance 
^ of recovering his memory and communi- 
cating with his friends. You saw how he 
` troubled about it at first; and though one 
~ seldom sees that look that was at first 
-= $0 common with him, it must be a trouble 
to him still. Besides, we must remember 
— that likely enough he may have a father 
and mother, and perhaps sisters, grieving 
for him at home." 
“ I did not think of that, mother. Yes, 
of course, if we could bring his memory 
. back to him, he would be a far happier 
" man. Ican see at times when he is alone 
- that shade come over his face.” 
Three months, therefore, after the 
. marriage the party started for Melbourne. 
Robert had shown some aversion to the 
< proposal; but when Mrs. Marryatt said 
. that she had long promised Bertha that 
she should pay & visit there and see the 
“ sights of the town, he agreed at once. 
The day before they started, Dr. 
- Simmonds, who never rode in their 
^ direction without paying them a visit. 
" dropped in. He had heard of their pro- 
* posed expedition, and in the course of the 
: visit he took Mrs. Marryatt aside. 
“ Here is something that may be use- 
` ful," he said; “ it is the Melbourne paper 
in which the account of the wreck 
" appeared, with the names of those lost as 
well as of the survivors. If you see that 
: tho sight of the shipping awakes any 
emotion in his mind I should put this 
- paper in his way. I have made a large 
" red cross against the account, so that it 
' may catch his eye; at any rate the 
experiment can do no harm. If he 
recognises it, it will do him good; if he 
- doesn't, it will have no more effect than 
E reading of any other wreck would 
do.” 
The journey to Melbourne was a 
pleasant one. Mrs. Marryatt had a short 
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time before bought a light and well. 
finished trap and a horse of a very su- 
perior kind to the animal used for the 
farm work, together with & second horse 
for Bertha to accompany her husband 
when he rode on business to the town. 
The journey was therefore performed very 
comfortably. Bertha was astonished and 
delighted at the appearance of Melbourne, 
which was, under the impetus of the gold- 
fields, rising rapidly into an important city. 
Robert took it all as a matter of course, 
and evinced no surprise whatever even at 
the glories of the hotel, which appeared to 
Bertha to be almost awe-inspiring in its 
size and luxurious appointments. Two 
days later they started in their trap for 
Port Phillip, Bertha expressing a very 
strong desire to see the great bay. 

The river Yarra, at that time, had not 
been improved, and craft of any size were 
not able to ascend it. After a twelve 
miles’ drive a turn in the road brought 
them in full sudden view of the great bay, 
in which lay a large number of ships. 
Some recently arrived with eager gold 
seekers, others lying idle owing to their 
crews having deserted to a man for the 
diggings. Robert mechanically drew up 
the horse and sat staring at the ships. 
So he sat without saying a word for three 
or four minutes. Bertha looking timidly 
up, saw that his face was flushed. She 
glanced anxiously at her mother, who 
was sitting behind. 

“Speak quietly to him,” the latter 
whispered. 

Bertha laid her hand gently on her 
husband's. 

“You know the ships, don't you, 
Harry ? ” she said. 

Robert drew a long breath, and then 
said in a low tone, “ Yes, I know them ; 
they are full-rigeed ships, barques and 
brigs; where can I have seenthem before ?”’ 
and he passed his hand across his fore- 
head. 

" You will remember presently," she 
said quietly ; * you know you were a sailor 
once—-we told you so.” 

“Tt all seems confused," he said. “I 
seem to be in a dream.” 

“Well, I am not a dream anyhow, 
Harry," she said cheerfully ; * I ain quite 
real, and so is mother.” 

“I should like to go back," he broke 
in; *I want to think quietly, it all seems 
strange and confused to me.” 

* Give me the reins, Harry ; I will drive 
until we get close to the town." 

She took the reins from his unresisting 
hands, turned the horse, &nd started on 
their return journey. He did not say a 
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word until she said cheerfully, “ Now, 
Harry, take the reins again, we are close 
to the town, and you have thought quite 
enough for the present.” 

He did as she told him, and with an 
effort roused himself, but drove to the 
hotel without speaking. They went up 
to the private sitting-room that they had 
taken, then he said: “ Yes, I am sure 
that I have been on board a ship; I seem 
to remember all about a ship; once or 
twice lately I have seemed to have some 
sort of recollection of it, but it was all 
confused, just as things are in a dream ; it 
is not clear yet, but I know that I have 
been to sea. Of course I knew that 
before, because you have told me how 
you found me, but I could not recollect 
how I got there, nor have I any idea 
now. It is somehow all wild and 
terrible. I don't even like to think of it.” 

* Well, dear, I want you to read this.” 
And she took the newspaper from a bag, 
opened it, and pointed to the marked 
paragraph. “ Not if you don't feel equal to 
it, dear, but your memory seems coming 
back to you, and this may help it.” 

He took up the paper. 

“ Terrible wreck. Loss of the Dolphin 
—the Dolphin," he repeated slowly. 

“Yes, Harry; you know we told you 
that was said to be the name of the 
vessel, but we did not hear it until some 
time afterwards, and you did not seem to 
recognise the name; you know you never 
liked talking about it.” 

He took up the paper again and read 
very slowly, pausing over the words like 
& child just beginning to read; then his 
eve ran along the lines faster and faster, 
till he suddenly dropped the paper, and 
sprung to his feet with a cry. 

“I remember it now," he said in a 
strange voice, “it was the Dolphin ; I can 
see the scene as we neared the coast. I 
was giving orders, you know; I was her 
captain, my name was ” and he hesi- 
tated. 

She glanced at the paper: * Robert 
Burton.” 

“ Robert Burton it was. Thank God, 
thank God, I remember it all”; and, 
dropping into the chair again with his 
arms on the table, he laid his head upon 
them and burst into a passion of tears. 

Bertha was about to throw her arm 
round his neck, when her mother motioned 
her not to do so: ‘Don’t check it, dear, it 
will clear his brain ” ; so she only lay her 
hand on his shoulder, and stood looking 
with eyes blinded with her own tears 
down upon him. 

(To be continued.) 
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ib: vor will have a very long day from 
here to the Geysers; you had 
. much better break the journey at Hruni. 
There is a very good man there—a very 
learned man, too—who will be glad to see 
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CHAPTER XI.—THE WATER OF DEATH. 


you; but you must talk to him in Latin, 
for he does not speak either English or 
Tydske '' (German). 

So spoke Gudmundr to Prince Molotin 
and his party, on the morning after the 


ascent of Hecla; for the travellers had 
returned to Stori-Vellum after their 
climb, and, late as it was, had found the 
indefatigable Gudmundr sitting up for 
them, and a capital supper all ready. 
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In the morning the good fellow was up 
before anyone else, to get breakfast ready 
for them ere they started; and he was 
now giving them instructions for that 
day's journey. 

* Is there any house near the Geysers 
themselves ?" asked Molotin. 

* Yes, there's one at Hankadalr, within 
.& quarter of an hour's ride of them. Now 
come and look at our house.” 
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stood the primitive loom, whose whirring 
and thumping had awakened them two 
hours before. Out of this room opened 
a smaller one, almost filled up with 
four substantial box-beds, two on each 
side. 

“Tn this room," said Gudmundr, 
“sleep the servants and my brother; and 
in that smaller one, the rest of us—my 
father and mother in this bed, I in that, 


inexhaustible Gudmundr had still on | 
more treat in store for them. 

“I’ve told my sister," said he to Dick. 
“that you want to sketch the old nationa! 
gala-dress of the Iceland ladies ; and she’s 
just putting on hers, if you care to wait fivc 
minutes and make a sketch of her.” 


thanks for this new kindness on the par 
of these good people to utter strangers 


And ere the boy could stammer out l 
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* Poor Dick Burjoyce was seen prostrate.” 


The guests followed him accordingly, 
first into the low, narrow cells on either 
side, filled with boxes, casks, tools, dried 
provisions, and harness—the latter in- 
cluding several Icelandic side-saddles, 
‘shaped like a low-backed armchair with 
a foot-board. Then up a steep narrow 
stair, into a long, low room with heavy 
rafters, like the kıtchen of an old English 
farmhouse, in which sat three strapping 
country wenches, while in the corner 


my elder sister here, and my younger 
yonder.” 

“Close packing, and no mistake!” 
muttered Dick in his brother's ear. 

Close packing, indeed; but nothing to 
what one finds in some of the remoter 
distriets, where you may at times see 
fifteen or twenty persons packed sardine- 
like into one room, two and even three in 
a bed, heads and feet alternate. 


It was now time to start; but the 


down came Miss Helga im all L 
glory. A close-fitting black jack 
embroidered round the neck 
down the front; a full black skirt. 
flowered with green along the hem; 
a white helmet-like cap (with a 
row of gilt stars around it) 
which hung a flowing white veil; a 
gold-trimmed girdle, and a pair of 
tasteful bracelets—all which, com- 
bined with the wearer's tall, well- 
shaped figure and sweet, serene face, 
made as goodly a picture as an 
artist could wish to copy. 

Dick did full justice to it in 
spirited sketch, with which the 
whole family were vastly pleased 
and they were still more so when I 
promised to make them a copy 
the portrait, and send it to them 
from Reykjavik. Then waterproof 
were donned and horses brought or 
and, taking leave of their kind enter 
tainers with a hand-shake and a kis 
all round, in the hearty old Icelandid 
fashion, they plunged into the storm 

A plunge it was, in truth, for no 
the whole sky was black with hurry 
ing clouds, the rain and wind wen 
tearing and raving over the wide. 
bare moor, lashing the soft earth 
into bubbling mire, and fairly blind-. 
ing both horse and rider. The 
poor little ponies hung their heads 
piteously as the scourging wind and stinz- 
ing rain came dashing in their faces; and 
what with stumbling over slippery grass- 
tussocks, and splashing along muddy ruts 
humorously called “paths,” their pro- 
gress was as slow as that of a telegraph- 
boy with an important message. 

But, slow as it was, it was ere long 


„made slower still by the coming of a fog 


almost as thick as that which had beset 


them on Hecla; and so long were they 
in reaching the Thiorsa, that even the 
unerring Einar was beginning to think 
that he must have somehow lost his way, 
when a deep, hoarse roar began to make 
itself heard in front, and presently there 
was seen looming dimly through the cold 
rey mist a wide sheet of dark water, 
leaping, foaming, and plunging like a 
stormy sea. 

On reaching the bank, Einar set up 
such a howl as made the boys instinc- 
tively stop their ears; and an answering 
vell from the farther shore prefaced the 
sudden issuing from the mist of a small 
ferry-boat, pulled by their former friends, 
the young giantess and her tiny father. 

But this crossing was a far more serious 
one than the last. So fiercely ran the 
vollen river, that even Miss Gudrun's 
mighty muscles could barely stem its 
rush. Splash, dash, came the water into 
the boat, till it was nearly half full; and 
the struggling ponies astern fairly gave 
zay when half across, and let themselves 
be ewept down on to a small gravelly islet 
in inid-stream, where they seemed dis- 
posed to remain. 

Quick as thought the brave little ferry- 

an leaped boldly into the rushing waters, 
‘which covered him to the chin. In a 
moment the Prince was after him, and 
the two, wading to the islet, drove the 
mutinous horses off into the stream again. 
Then, having seen the beasts fairly on the 
way to the farther shore, the two helped 
to shove off the boat (which had grounded 
on the upper end of the island) and then 
tumbled headlong into it, dripping as they 
were. 

" Have you ever seen that island be- 
fore, Stepan Pavlovitch, that you look so 
hard atit?” asked Ned Burjoyce jokingly, 
as they reached the other bank. 

“That can't be, for I have never been 
here before in my life," replied the Prince 
in the same jesting tone: “but it is 
strange how familiar it seems to me. I 
feel quite as if I either were, or would be, 
in some way connected with it.” 

The time was at hand when those light 
words were to be recalled with a shudder 
by all who had heard them; but that 
time, though near, was not come yet. 

Off again, up and down countless green 
ridges, past numbers of farm-houses, 
larger and better-looking than any that 
they had vet seen ; through a host of little 
~revelly streams, with here and there an 
actual river. After the Thiorsa came the 
Kaifa, after the Kalfa the Laxa, which, 
though now puny compared with the 
nighty rush of its spring tlood, was able 
‘0 give them a pretty good ducking as 
chey and their horses swam across to- 
yether. But this, after the successive 
ioal:ings of the morning, was (as Dick 
nightly said) “like pouring water on a 
lrowned rat." 

“Doesn't this remind you a good deal 
of the Caucasus, Mr. Burjoyce ? " asked 
Molotin. 

“ Well, now that you mention it," re- 
pled the correspondent, looking around 
him, “it certainly does.” 

In fact—despite the vast difference of 
latitude—the scene before them had a very 
*rong suggestion of a landscape among 
'he giant mountains of Southern Russia. 
fhe deep, narrow river, brawling and 
inaming amid a wilderness of pebbles; the 
lonely gorge, walled in with great masses 
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of crumbling rock; the dead silence, the 
absence of every living thing, the clear 
blue sky over all. 

After all these wettings and re-wettings, 
it was a welcome sizht to see the evening 
sun break through the clouds in all its 
splendour, to dry their soaking clothes, 
and pour new warmth into their chilled 
limbs; and more welcome still was the 
sudden appearance of the snug little par- 
sonage of Hruni only a few hundred yards 
in front of them, nestling under the wing 
of its tiny church. 

The clergy man had evidently seen them 
from his window; for, ere they could 
reach the door, he was seen coming out 
of it to meet them, with extended hand, 
and & kindly smile on his hale, ruddy 
face. 

* Salve, doctor venerabilis" (Good day, 
reverend teacher), said the Prince, mind- 
ful of Gudmundr's hint to speak Latin to 
him. 

* Salve, domini illustres” (Good day, 
noble sirs), courteously replied the old 
gentleman, who, to the great surprise ot 
the boys, was arraved in a loose black 
robe and broad Elizabethan ruff, over 
which his long white hair fell looselv from 
beneath his black steeple-crowned hat—a 
figure that seemed to belong to the six- 
teenth century in place of the nine- 
teenth. 

"Latin!" muttered Dick, with a look 
of dismay; “that’s coming it strong ! ” 

But he faced the situation with true 
English pluck, and, calling up his fading 
recollection of the Latin grammar, boldly 
enunciated, “ Nemo moríaluum omnibus 
horis sapit" (No one among mortals 1s 
wise at all times), a remark which, though 
undeniably true, did not, somehow, con- 
tribute very much to the conversation. 

Happily, the good pastor did not hear 
very distinctly what Master Dick sand, 
and merely replied with & polite bow to 
what he took for some kind of salutation. 

A few moments later, they were snugly 
established in the quiet little parsonage, 
drying their wet clothes at a cheery fire, 
while a plentiful meal of hot coffee, fresh 
bread, and newly caught salmon from the 
very river that had just given them such 
a ducking, was hastily spread upon the 
table. 

Supper over, and the evening now 
beautifully fine, their kind host took them 
to look at the view, which was certainly 
well worth seeing. In the calm evening 
sunshine, the quiet little green vallev, 
walled-off from the world by overhanging 
lava-cliffs (whence its name of “ Hrun ” 
or Lava), had a dreamy, time-forgotten, 


* Rip. van- Winkle " repose of its own, as- 


if it had lain for ages undisturbed by 
man's presence; and what with the primi- 
tive aspect of the rude timber church and 
quaint little old-fashioned cottage, and the 
old-world dress of the good clergyman 
himself, it really needed little stretch of 
fancy to imagine him one of the early 
missionaries of Iceland, who had been 
living there, all alone, ever since the days 
of William the Conqueror. 

All at once Dick stopped short with an 
exclamation of surprise, instantly echoed 
by all the rest, as, coming round the 
corner cf the church, they suddenly espied, 
on the crest of a low rise a little bevond 
them, a lava-crag twenty feet high, 
bearing the most startling and grotesque 
likeness imaginable to a human face with 
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a turn-up nose, short thick hair, and & 
sugar-loaf grenadier cap! 

4 That is one of the things that I wished 
you to see," said their good host, in Latin, 
* [t is our chief local marvel." 

“Where have I seen a head like that ?” 
cried Ned Burjoyce; “it seems quite 
familiar to me, somehow." 

“And to me, too," said his brother, 
“but I can't put a name to it.—Oh, I 
know! the head of Mick Hograrty, in 
the illustrated edition of; Thackeray's 
‘Great Hoggarty Diamond.’ " 

Out came Dick's pencil in a trice, and 
he made a rapid but very passable sketch 
of this natural statue, while the old pastor, 
looking over his shoulder, applauded him 
with a kindly smile and a hearty “ Optimé 
factum ' (Very well done indeed). 

Next morning they made an early start 
for the Gevsers; and their kind host 
escorted them up to the crest of the grassy 
ridze that shut in the far end of his quiet 
little valley, and there took leave of them 
with a cheery “ Valete, amicu—sit iter 


felix!” (Good-bye, my friends—may your 


journey be prosperous !) 

“I say, cap'n, hain't there never been 
anv trees in this country at all?” asked 
Phil Jackson (who, like a smart young 
fellow as he was, wasalwaysonthe look-out 
to learn something new) with & wonder- 
ing glance at the low, bare ridges that 
seemed to follow each other like surging 
waves, as far as the eye could reach. 

"Indeed there have, Phil, and corn 
too,” said the Prince, “both here and in 
Greenland, by all accounts. Lut, from 
some cause which I am not learned 
enough to explain, the climate in these 
parts seems to have got very much colder 
during the last seven or eight centuries ; 
and in many spots where there used to be 
trees in plenty, even grass won't grow 
now." 

* And were the folks heathens that first 
cum here ? " inquired Phil. 

* Yes; in fact, it was just because thev 
were heathens that thev came. When 
King Olaf converted Norway, by tho 
simple method of making his people 
choose betwcen being baptized and having 
their heads chopped off, a few sturdy 
Norsemen, who were too proud to do the 
one and had no particular inclination for 
the other, fled to Iceland, and set up their 
old religion again, till  Chrstianity 
followed them even there.” 

“And did they become Christians 
then?” asked Dick. 

“Not just at first. The early mission. 
aries appear to have been rather a rough 
set, and one of them, Thangbrand, seems ' 
to have used the same kind of arguments 
ns his master hing Olaf, for the old 
chronicles tell that he was ‘the death of 
thiee men cre he left Iecland'— so that 
all the conversion he did among the 
heathen, apparently, was to convert them 
into corpses! Dut, little by little, the true 
faith won its wav; and at last it was 
formally debated in the Ieclandic Parlia- 
ment whether Christianity should be 
ndopted as the national religion. The 
heathen priests, of course, opposed it with 
all their might; and the debate was just 
at its hottest, when a heavy thunder. 
storm caine on. ‘See!’ cried one of the 
henthen party, ‘Odin is sending down his 
fires upon us, in anger that we have 
ever listened to those who speak against 
him.’ ‘And pray,’ retorted a member of 
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the opposition, as he pointed to a lava- 
ridge above them, * with whom was Odin 
angry when he sent down his fires upon 
those rocks vonder?' At that there was 
& general laugh, and the motion for adopt- 
ing Christianity was carried by a large 
majority." 

Just then Einar (who was stil their 
guide) pointed to a glistening streak a 
little way ahead of them, and called out 
“ Hvital!" 

It was indeed the famous river, which 
well merits the name of Hvita (White), 
from the milky tint given to its waters 
by the light-grey soil that it rolls down. 
Having crossed it at the mouth near 
Eyrarbakki some davs before, they were 
now to recross its higher course at one 
of its most picturesque points. 

Strikingly picturesque, in truth, was 
the rush of the ghostly white stream 
between the sheer precipices of grim black 
rock that shut it in, from the brow of 
which the travellers looked down upon it 
as if from a rampart. But though the 
descent to the water's edge was almost 
as steep as the companion-ladder of a 
steamer, their sure-froted little beasts 
made nothing of it; and, thanks to a ford 
pointed out by Einar, they were soon on 
the other side. 

But only a few miles bevond the river 
their way degenerated (as usual) into an 
abyss of bog, worse than any that they 
had yet met with; and a weary struggle 
they had over the treacherous green soil, 
which gaped under them at every step 
into deep pits of thick brown mud. In 
fact, the only thing to which this tract of 
country could be likened, was a sea of 
treacle overwhelming a continent of 
Brussels sprouts; and it was a welcome 
sight to all when, far in front, a cloud of 
steam was seen curling lazily upward, 
which, ere the guide had time to shoutan 
introduction, announced “ The Geysers!” 

There they were, sure enough, those 
curious safety-valves of nature’s making, 
through which the volcanic forces beneath 
“blow off their steam "' ever and anon. 
Even from a distance they are plainly 
visible, not only by their vapour, hat by 
the broad patch of bare red clay that 
stands out like a raw wound amid the 
rich, tender green around it. Above that 
unquenchable heat neither grass nor 
moss wil grow; and upon the hot 
inflamed surface the great blisters of 
the geysers crop out on every side (twenty- 
two in all), while from their edges boiling 
streams trickle lazily over the scaly, 
leprous rock, overhung by floating mists 
of steam. 

First came the turbulent Strokr, raging 
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jump of between four and five feet on the 
level ground is a mere trifle to an active 

boy. When, however, one has to jump 
through space from one narrow ledge to 
another, it is quite a different matter. 
Marriott managed to reach the window-sill, 
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in his narrow prison with a deep rumbling 
roar; then the smaller springs, bubbling 
and steaming like tov volcanoes; and 
then higher up the slope the ** Blue Ponds,” 
a remarkable duplicate spring, shaped 
exactly like an opera-glass, both tubes 
being filled to the brim with clear water, 
and slightly connected by a thin stream 
trickling over the bar of rock between 
them. 

Far down in its blue, transparent depths, 
the wondering gazers could see smooth 
pillars, and shadowy recesses, and fretted 
traceries of rockwork —a grotto worthy of 
Circe or Calypso, could one but forget the 
hideous death masked by its quiet beauty. 
What a place, in the grim old heathen 
days, to have given a Christian convert 
his choice of sacrificing to Odin or being 
hurled into the fatal ca!dron! Cannot 
one fancy the scene—the bearded deaths- 
men in rusty armour, with their huge 
axes on their shoulders, standing round 
in a sullen ring; the chiefs stern grey 
eye glancing from the face of lis victim 
to the still, treacherous beauty of the 
deadly pool; the dvomed man alone in 
the midst, taking his last look of earth and 
sky ere plunging into the water of death. 

And so, at last, our travellers came to 
the Great Geyser, the most striking 
spectacle of all. 

A little below the “ Blue Ponds ” the 
rocky platform rose gradually into a low, 
far-extending mound, shaped like n 
reversed saucer, and covered with scales 
of brittle crust, over which tiny mills of 
scalding water trickled everv here and 
there. The top of this mound formed a 
vast, shallow, circular basin, brimful of 
boiling water, so elear and unruftiled that 
the tiniest pateh of colour on the rocks 
below could be plainly seen through it, 
while in the centre lav a ring of deep, 
shadow y blue, marking the mouth of the 
great funnel. 

“Is that where he spouts through, 
Cap'n?" eried Phil. 

* That is it," said the Prince; “and, as 
you see, there is room for a good big stream 
to come ont. Ihave been told that the 
jet often goes as high as sixty or seventy 
feet into the air.” 

* Well now ! " said Phil, with a radiant 
face, “I guess it must be a tall show, 
some!" 

* And when will he begin to go off, 
Uncle Stepka * " asked Vladimir eagerly. 

“ Ah, that is more than I or anyone 
else can say," replied his uncle, with a 
quiet smile. ‘ He seems to be getting 
old and sluggish now, and I have heard 
that he often does not stir for weeks 
together." 


THE THREE DAYS’ WAR. 


A STORY OF ST. SEIRIOL'S. 


By Lucian SORREL. 
(With Illustrations by DAVip E. WILSON.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


but he had no room to recover his balance 
when once his feet had touched it, and waa 
therefore nearly thrown on to the stone 
courtyard, many feet below. Fortunately the 
window of the “ C" dormitory opened with 
a swinging sash his weight, falling against 


“What?” cried Dick, with a look i 
diainav, * won't there be any blow- 
after all, when we've come all this we 
to see it?” 

“Well, it is certainly very unkind «€ 
the springs to disappoint vou," laugh. 
his brother; "but cheer up, my box 
there is one of them that we can se 
off for you whenever you like, t 3 
grumbling gentleman down yonder.” 

And he pointed to the growling Stror: 
(churn), which was just then doing its bc- 
to bear out the comparison of its dull rea: 
to a churn's ceaseless rumble. 

* And how do vou set it going ? '' ceriel 
the eager Dick. 

"You shall see directly," said th 
correspondent, smiling. ‘ Off with ve: 
down to that patch of turf yonder, ar, 
bring me up as many sods as you cat 
carry.' 

Away flew Dick, and away flew Fi: 
and Vladimir after him—all three E 
excited—and in a trice enough turf t 
make a bonfire was piled on the edge u 
the seven-foot- wide tunnel (for the Strok: 
has no basin) in which the restless water: 
were leaping and dashing within a few 
feet of the top. Burjoyce gave the word. 
and the three lads tumbled the who 
mass bodily in, with a mighty splash: 
after which, the entire party drew bac. 
to a safe distance to await the result. 

‘Then the deep roar ceased all at once. 
and there was a grim, ominous silence. 
Evidently the insult had gone home, 
and the giant beneath was brooding 
vengeance. 

Presently the first mutterings of his 
wrath were heard far down below; ani 
then came a lashing and a surging, ani 
a fierce grinding roar, and up into the ar 
burst a great spout of thick brown water 
and scalding steam, and then another, 
and another, as if it would never enu. 
As each jet fell back, the water below 
rushed up to meet it, till the whole mouth 
of the funnel was one foaming, lashing 
whirlpool; and just as all seemed over. 
and the furious waters were sinkiur 
sullenly into their rocky prison, up leapew 
into the very sky one last jet mighte: 
than all, scattering around it such à 
shower of burning spray, that the 
lookers-on sprang back barely in time 
to save themselves from being fearful? 
scalded. 

Mingling with its roar came a sharp 
ery of pain and a muttered exclamation 
of dismay; and as the blinding vapour 
rolled aside, poor Dick Burjoyce was seen 
prostrate on the earth, with the boy- 
Count kneeling beside him ! | 

(To be continued.) 


this, forced it open, and he managed to 
catch hold of the window-frame and drav 
himself into the dormitory, just as his legs 
were sliding over the edge of the sill. 
It was the work of & few seconds for him 
to teur through the empty dormitory and to 


awaken two of the mastces whose rooms were 
on his way as he rushed out of the building. 
Together they ran into the courtyard, and in 
a few minutes had dragged ladders into 
position against the window of the lavatory. 
They were only just in time, for some of 
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‘* Some of the boys were already unconscious." 


the boys were already unconscious, and had 
to be hurried down the ladder by their com- 
panions. The first thing those who had 
their wits about them did, was to go up to 
Marriott, and clap him on the back. 
“Bravo!” ‘ Awfully plucky of you, old 
chap!" “I shouldn't have cared to have 
done it'"—these and a hundred other con- 
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“ Price was ringing with might and main." 


gratulations were showered down upon him, 
until he was compelled to beg for quarter. 

* Look out, you fellows,” he said, “don’t 
thump me quite so hard, for pity's sake. 
IL eS Ican feel it through my night- 
ghirt." 
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“ Now, you boys," put in Mr. Grant, ons 
of the masters who had been called by 
Marriott on his way down, “there isn't a 
moment to waste, you can attend to your 
rescuer afterwards. We must do all we can 
to save the building. Price, go and ring the 

school bell, and some of you 
m ve other boys wake up the Doctor 

oo f+" and the servants. What boys 
here belong to the 
Brigade ? " 

Several of the boys had been 
formed into & kind of amateur 
Fire Brigade by the masters, 
and had been drilled into using 
the pump and hose on the land- 
ing outside each dormitory. 
They immediately held up 
their hands. 

“Follow me to the landing 
outside ‘B’ dormitory; we'll 
see if we can't do something to 
stop the fire. Franklin, slip 
into some clothes—anything 
will do—and run down town 
for the fire-engines. You may 
meet them on your way ; they're 
sure to have heard the school 
bell." 

It would have been difficult 
for them not to hear it, for 
Price was ringing with might 
and main, and the bell clanged 
out into the early morning air 
more loudly than it had ever 
done since leaving the hands of 
its founder. But the glare had 
already been noticed by the firemen, and the 
engines were on their way before the bell 
sounded. 

* Here they are, sir," said Franklin, as the 
clattering of hoofs and rumbling of wheels 
were heard on the drive. A few seconds later 
the first engine dashed up; and seven 
minutes after the last boy had left the ladder 
from the dormitory, the battle with the flames 
had commenced. 

The firemen played vigorously on the front 
of the building, the boys under Mr. Grant 
pumped water from the inside on to the 
burning walls. Dr. Harden, with a bevy of 
masters and servants at his heels, was here, 
there, and everywhere, superintending opera- 
tions, while the main body of boys, a curious- 
looking crowd in their blackened nightshirts, 
with scraps torn off here and there for the 
now discarded masks, looked on with open 
eyes and mouths. 

Fortunately it was a hot night, with very 
little wind, and thus none of the boys suffered 
much harm from their 
scanty attire, and the fire 
was more readily got under. 
The combined efforts of the 
two Fire Brigades, profes- 
sional and amateur, soon 
put out the flames, though 
not until the wall between 
the dormitory and the lava- 
tory, and the two barricaded 
doors, had been destroyed. 

When the ruins had been 
played upon for some time 
by the hose, and soaked so 
thoroughly that there was 
no chance of any further 
trouble, Dr. Harden sent the 
boys off to bed in the empty 
dormitories. Although both 
"B" dormitory and “A,” 
the one immediately below 
it, were uninhabitable, there 
was plenty of space in the rooms that 
had been built when the school was at the 
height of its prosperity, and into these the 
boys flocked. But it was not to sleep. 
Though they were tired out from all the 
exertions of the day, and faint for lack of 
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food, they were far too excited even to close 
their eyes, and the events of the revolt were 
discussed over and over again, from the 
arrival ofthe fictiti»us Stephen Marriott down 
to the final victory over the flames. 

“Jolly plucky of young Marriott to take 
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“ The battle with the flames had commenced.” 
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that jump, wasn’t it?” said a boy in “D” 
dormitory to another in the next bed. "He 
didn't hesitate over it à moment, too ; jumped 
clear otf." 

“Tf he'd hesitated he would probably have 
been lost," returned the other. ‘‘ It’s rather 
funny—he began the siege by coming to St. 
Seiriol’s, and he finished it by saving us 
all from the flames. I say, wasn't little 
Schneider in a funk up in the lavatory ? ” 

“Well, I think most of us were, Green. 
I don’t know that Schneider was any worse 


“Price had his aunt’s nephew’s arm in his." 


than you," chimed in another boy. “Ithink 
it'a about time we shut up this feud now 
between masters and boys.” 

Price and Marriott went into the “E” 
dormitory, and fellows noticed that Price 
had his aunt's nephew's arm in his, and was 
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holding it rather tightly. Price was not a 
demonstrative boy, but he was evidently 
fonder now of his connection than he ever 
tnought he would be, when he first saw the 
scarecrow coming up the drive. 

The conversation in “E” was on very 
similar lines to that in “ D” dormitory, but 
part of it bears more connection with my 
story. 

* Do you think the Doctor was very waxy 


‘‘The Doctor entered, accompanied by Barry." 


with us?" asked Marriott, directly they 
werc ensconced in bed. 

“I don’t know," said Partridge, * but he 
seemed awfully decent when he packed us off 
to the dormitories, didn't he? ” 

"[t may be the calm before the storm,” 
put in Price. ** We shall probably have an 
awful blowing up tc-morrow, several fellows 
sacked, lessons day and night all the rest of 
the term for the others, and cricket and 
bathing stopped.” 

“Well, I think we shall deserve it, after 
all," said Barry. ‘I believo if we'd explained 
the whole thing to him at first we'd never 
have had to strike at all. As it is, we've 
only made fools of ourselves, and had a jolly 
miserable time of it into the bargain. I’m 
glad the siege is over, and I'll tell you what 
I'm going to do first thing to morrow.” 

* What's that?" asked a score of boys. 

* Why, I'm going in to the Doctor directly 
I’m down, and I shall tell him the whole 
thing. I ought to have done it at first.” 

“But he wouldn't listen to you," said 
Ellathorpe. 

“ Oh, yes, he would, if we hadn't got our 
backs up and played the fool directly. We 
could have written to him, if he wouldn't 
have listened to us any other way. I'm 
going to make a clean breast of the whole 
thinz—to tell him all about Price's letter, 
and the plot in the study, and my disguise 
and everything." 

'' You're certain to get expelled if you do." 

"Ill chance that. Anyhow, I'm going 
straight in to him before breakfast to- 
morrow.” 

“ I hope we shall get some hreakfast,” said 
Marriott. * We shall hardly know how to 
eat when we start having food again." 

The boys soon found the way to their 
mouths, however, when they were assembled 
in the dining-hall the next morning, with 
fresh clothes from the lockers on their backs, 
and plenty of solid food to put inside those 
clothes 
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The Doctor had ordered the breakfast bell 
to be rung at half-past eight—much later 
than usual—on account of the events of the 
night; and cold beef ad lib., washed down 
with steaming coffee, was provided for every 
boy. For almost the first time in the history 
of St. Seiriol's, not a remark was heard at 
the meal about cat's meat or ditch water. 
The beef was ambrosia, the coffee nectar, to 
the famine-stricken boys. 

They were just finishing the meal when 
the Doctor entered the hall, accompanied by 
Barry, who had been missing from the table. 

* How do you think the Doctor looks ? " 
whispered one boy uncomfortably. It was 
difficult from his face to tell whether Dr. 
Harden was angry or the reverse. 

Barry’s face was almost as inscrutable, 
though some of the boys noticed that his 
eyes glistened moistly. Barry was not a 
boy to cry over sacking or whacking, and he 
had no cold in his head. 

It is a curious thing, but a true one, that 
kirdness will put tears in a fellow's eyes, 
and a lump in his throat, far more quickly 
than harsh treatment. 

There was no need for the Doctor to tap 
for attention with his knife-handle, for the 
room was already so still that the fast 
breathing of some of the boys could almost 
be heard. For a moment or two he waited, 
looking keenly round the hall; then he 
commenced to speak. 

There were no reporters present, and the 
Doctor did not speak from notes, but not 
a boy who was present will ever forget his 
speech. He said that two or three days back 
he should have considered no punishment 
too severe for the ringleaders in such a 
revolt, nor even for the boys who followed 
them. Now his whole thoughts were of 
gratitude—gratitude that no lives had been 
lost through the school’s folly; gratitude 
that the boys, though in open detiance against 
the masters, had proved in the hour of 
danger that they were 
worthy of their old school. 

Then he spoke about 
Marriott and Barry—Mar- 
riott, who had saved the 
lives of the boys by his 
daring; Barry, who at the 
last moment had been will- 
ing to sacrifice himself for 
the sake of his companions, 
and had told the Doctor the 
whole story. Dr. Harden 
said that perhaps he had. 
been a little harsh in the 
first instance, though that 
was no excuse for the revolt. 

* If I punish you at all," 
he said in conclusion, “I 
must punish you. severely. 
But I think that perhaps 
your revolt has brought its 
own punishment with it. 
For two days you have 
defied authority —and they 
have probably been the most 
unhappy and uncomfortable 
two days in your lives. 
You have learnt that with 
& large number of boys 
living together discipline 
is absolutely necessary, just 
as much as laws are necessary for a nation 
of men and women. You have learnt that 
true happiness does not consist in having 
nothing to do; that sweetstuff may be nice 
in moderation, but that it tastes all the better 
when varied with solid food. And you have 
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learnt what is perhaps the greatest lesson of 
all—that wrong-doing brings its own punish- 
ment." 

The Doctor's remark about sweetstu(f was 
meant to show the recessity for both work 
&nd play; but some of the boys took it 
literally, and applied it, very aptly, to their 
dormitory fare. At the conclusion of the 
head-master’s speech there was not a boy 
in St. Seiriol's who did not feel ready to 
cheer his inside out, and work himself to 
death, out of gratitude to the Doctor. 

They had not much chance of doing either 
until after prayers, which were for the most 
part prayers of thankfulness for the dangers 
escaped during the night. Then they were 
free to cheer, and afterwards to work, to 
their hearts' content. 

The masters had nothing to complain of 
as to either diligence or discipline that day; 
the respectful politeness of the boys was 
almost overpowering; while Marriott and 
Barry, who had to take thumps for the 
Doctor as well as for themselves, had very 
sore backs when they retired to bed that 
evening. They were both quartered in “C” 
dormitory, which was to be used until “B” 
could be rebuilt. 

“Well,” said Hill, who was in the same 
room, “Im jolly glad we're out of it so 
We did have a wretched time 
up there, didn't we?" 

“ Rather," said Price. “It’s as good as 
going home for the holidays almost, to get 
school grub and school games again. Just 
fancy cricket in a dusty dormitory, when you 
can get it out of doors.” 

“Yes, just fancy," echoed Marriott. “It 
was awfully decent of the Doctor not even to 
stop the games; I’m sure we deserved it 
He's a Jolly good fellow, isn't he?” 

The boys felt far too good at that early 
period after the revolt to sing aloud in the 
dormitories, though Lam sorry to say they 
grew less exemplary later in the term... 
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** For he's a jolly good fellow.” 


Instead of singing, they whistled very 
softly. 

“For he's a jolly good fellow” was the 
tune, and the strains of it marked the 
conclusion of the Three Days’ War at St. 
Seiriol's. 
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DICK WINSLOW: 
A STRANGE STORY OF MEXICO. 


Bv THE Rev. J. TRovuNsELL MUGFORD, B.A., 


Author of * Faithful unto Death," “ Rajah Jack,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—NEGOTIATIONS. 


W= the miners saw the gate of the 
courtyard shut in their faces they 
stopped. They themselves were not well pro- 
vided with firearms, and they knew the 
Englishmen were. 
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Captain Pascoe 
observed with 
satisfaction that - 
Weston and Henry 

were most active 

in calling off the 

men. This action 

seemed. to show 

that these two 

men really had 

, some littleremains 

of conscience, and 

did not wish to be 

the cause of un- 

necessary — blood- 

shed, nor to cause 

the death of their 

fellow-country- 

men. He next 

took a step which 

was a decided mis- 

take. He opened 

negotiations with 
Henry. 

All these men's property and 
effects were in the house which 
had just been seized. If they 
would quiet the miners and retire 
from the valley, they should have 
all their property given up to them. He also 
promised he would not prosecute them for 
their conduct. The poor Captain could not 
realise that he was in a land where law is 
not much dreaded, because so uncertain in 
its operations. 


Weston and 


(With Illustrations by J. FINNEMORE.) 


They received his proposals with the 
His having made any 
offer at all was taken by them as a confession 


utmost contempt. 


of weakness. 
Then they submitted their proposal. 


A DESPERATE STRUGGLE. 


their discredit or likely to cause their dis- 

missal. This also implied their immediate 

restoration to the post they formerly held. 
These proposals were promptly rejected. 
Then came a period of delay. There was 


'* He fired the mine." — Map. XVI. 


They would guarantee the safe passage of 
the entire party through the neighbourhood, 
provided Captain Pascoe in his report on the 
mine would swear not to say anything to 


only one person who could be trusted to carry 
a message with any chance of getting to his 
destination. That was Antonio. Unfortu- 
nately, he was still unable to make any effort 
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to travel; the race from the one housa to 
the other hud been too great an exertion. 
The deep cut in his shoulder had broken out 
bleeding a second time, and it had not been 
stopped until he had lost a great quantity of 
blood. He was now so weak as to be scarcely 
nble to stand. He was very grateful, and 
for some inexplicable reason all his gratitude 
was lavished on Dick, whom he persisted in 
regarding as the leader. 

Three days passed —days of great anxiety. 
Night and day a careful watch was kept. It 
seemed as if the miners proposed to them. 
selves to starve the Englishmen into 
submission; but that could not be their plan, 
since Weston and Henry both knew that in 
the house that had cnce been theirs a food 
supply of a sort was stored sutficient to last 
months. 

During the night of the third day those of 
the garrison of the besieged house who were 
asleep were aroused by the report of rapid 
firing. 

They sprang from their beds and rushed 
out into the court in front of the house. 

Dick, who had been on the watch, had 
observed some men creeping cautiously up 
to the gate. He had fired and his fire was 
returned by a volley from a party of men 
who had been lying concealed under a wall 
some eighty yards from the house. 

It is necessary to givein a few words a very 
brief sketch of the situation of the building 
that now sheltered them. 

The back wall of the building was built 
close to the edge of a precipitous rock, so 
steep that it was impossible to approach the 
house on that side. The ends of the house 
were exposed. In the front there was a 
small courtyard surrounded by mud walls 
about eight feet high. The gateway was 
small. 

The wall of the courtyard formed the first 
line of defence. Should the attacking party 
force their way into the courtyard the 
defenders could retreat within the house 
itself. | 

It appeared likely that five well.armed 
men, with plenty of ammunition and food, 
could hold this house for an indefinite 
period. 

The heavy firing which was opened from 
the shelter of the wall showed that the 
miners had received assistance of some kind. 
They had had previously few rifles or fire- 
arms, indeed, of any sort. 

Dick and his friends did not attempt to 
reply to the fusillade. It was no good 
blazing away at a stone wall, and they 
wondered how the miners could be such 
fools. 

Meanwhile, had they been outside, or had 
the night been less dark, they would have 
given their assailants more credit for good 
generalship. 

Close to the edge of the deep cleft in the 
rocks along the brink of which the house 
stood, & miner made his way. Holding on 
by his arms only, and with his body dangling 
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down the side of the cleft, just prevented 
from falling by his clinging toes, which found 
some little support, he slowly made his way 
to the end of the house. 

When he reached it, he drew his body up, 
and creeping along close to the foot of the 
wall he was invisible to anyone within, 
except he should lean out over the wall. 

Slowly he crept along. If in his progress 
he had made any slight noise the continuous 
fire from the besiegers would have effectually 
concealed it. 

He carried a small bag. 

Dick knew nothing of this. It was im- 
possible for anyone within to know. 

Suddenly Johnnie fired at a man running 
away from the house. 

Ere they could ask what it meant, they 
were informed only too much to their 
dismay. 

There was a flash, a rending and tearing 
of timber, a loud report, a falling of rubbish. 

The gate and part of the wall had been 
blown in. 

Through the wide gap thus formed they 
could see their foes rushing forward. 

There was nothing for it but to retreat to 
the house itself. 


CHAPTER XVI.—A LAST ATTACK. 


WHEN they were gathered inside the house 
and counted their losses, they were dismayed 
to find that Captain Pascoe and the miner 
Johns were missing. 

Their fate was certain. They had been 
standing near the gate; they must, there- 
fore, have been either killed at once by the 
explosion, or buried under the débris. 

There was, however, no time for regrets; 
the foe was upon them. Sheltered by the 
wall of the courtyard, they kept up a 
vigorous fire on the house itself, making it 
impossible to show oneself at the windows. 

Then & score of fellows, evidently not 
miners, poured into the courtyard and 
pressed up to the door, which they began 
to batter in. 

Dick had prepared for this. He had read 
of the plan in a story of adventures. 

With an auger he had bored a double row 
of small holes in one of the cross-beams of 
the door, about three feet from the ground. 
Each row contained a dozen holes. This 
preparation had been made some days before. 
Now into each hole he slipped & revolver 


cartridge. His revolver was of course 
breechloading, and the cartridges were 
capped. 


There were a score of men crowded round 
the door, confident that not one of the de- 
fenders could show himself at the windows, 

With shouts and yells the crowd of ruffiuns 
pressed against the door. 
Johnnie hegan. They had each a hammer 
with which they struck the caps of the 
cartridges smartly. In almost less time 
than it has taken to write down this descrip- 


Then Dick and: 


tion of the plan, twenty-four revolver shots 
had been poured into the dense crowd. 

The cries of rage were changed into yells 
of despair and shrieks of anguish. The 
sudden collapse of the party at the door 
struck such dismay into the others that they 
ceased their fire and retired. 

When morning came and daynght gave 
the weary watchers some relief from their 
anxiety, and they were able from one of the 
upper windows to survey the effect of their 
work, they saw four dead bodies lying near 
the door. Tracks of blood from the door to 
the gateway told where the wounded had 
crept away. 

The situation of the victors, however, was 
almost desperate. 

Where the gateway had been there was a 
gap twelve or fourteen feet long. Across this 
gap lay a heap of rubbish, under which 
doubtless were the dead bodies of Captain 
Pascoe and the miner Johns. 

The heavy loss, moreover, which they had 
inflicted on their foes had, without doubt. 
infuriated them to such a degree that there 
could be no hope of mercy from them. In 
those circumstances, and with their numter 
reduced to such an extent, they felt at first 
almost in despair. 

Pill, however, quickly suggested a plan. 
They had a good supply of explosives. Also 
an clectric battery and plenty of wire. 

Taking care to avoid observation, they 
deposited at four or five different points 
under the wall of the courtyard their dyna- 
mite mines. Then they made arrangements 
by meuns of which they could fire those 
charges by an electric current. 

Contident that they had done all they 
could for the present, they rested for the 
remainder of the day, eagerly awaiting the 
evening and all it would bring. 

As they expected, night brought a renewal 
of the attack. As before, the enemies came 
up, and from the outside of the courtyard 
wall opened fire on the windows of the 
house. 

What would be the next move? Dick felt 
sure they would not venture to attack the 
door again. What, then, would they do? He 
was determined he would have a light to help 
him. Opening a shutter suddenly, and 
standing so that he might escape the shower 
of bullets which the open shutter was the 
signal for, he flung out into the middle of 
the courtyard a bundle of tow soaked in in- 
flammable oil and lit in several places. 

This mass of flame glowed as it flew from 
the window to the ground, where, burning 
furiously, it lit up the entire front of the 
house. 

Then Pill turned on the electric current. 
First he fired the mine near that part of the 
wall where the firing showed that the enemy 
were the most numerous. Then the other 
mines. The whole of the wall of the court- 
yard was a heap of rubbish. The enemy were 
silent. 

(To be continued.) 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Hee good a prefect’s motives may be, 

however pure his aims, he will generally 
find that the Lower School is disposed to 
regard him with & certain amount of sus- 
picion. For this reason Redcliffe has never 
quite cleared himself in that affair of the 
Tollings, and it is only just to him that I 


By W. E. Curr. 


V.—THAT AFTAIR OF THE TOLLINGS. 


should now relate the story without any bias 
whatever, and precisely as it occurred. 

It all came about through the cleverness of 
Woods. As an all-round handy fellow, 
Woods always stood in the very front rank at 
St. Martin's. From the day upon which he 
entered the second form to the hour of bis 


«rival in the sixth he was generally regarded 
as about the most useful member of the 
school. His tastes lay in the direction of 
odds and ends; but when he took a thing up 
he went into it with all his heart. At mend- 
ing a watch he was almost as good as a 
watchmaker, and a great deal cheaper, while 


he could set up a lot of bookshelves, frame a 
picture, work out a fretwork design, play 
conjuring tricks, and carry out any simple 
scientific experiment, with all the ease and 
confidence of one who had been born to it. 
His own bookshelf, which had taken him 
scarcely & week of his leisure time to make, 
contained very few story-books, but gave an 
indication of its owner's tastes by showing 
& large array of really useful guides and 
handbooks upon all imaginable work for 
amateurs. Many of these volumes had been 
neatly bound by his own labour. 

When Woods became a prefect, with a 
whole study and a whole fag to himself, his 
genius took a turn which proved most 
welcome to his friends and neighbours. He 
bought a couple of manuals upon the subject, 
raked together the most necessary imple. 
ments, and went in strongly for cooking ! 

Our prefects had a good deal of liberty as 
long as they kept within the bounds of their 
own rooms, and no one dreamed of interfer- 
ing with Woods. The matron knew what he 
was about, because he often went to her for 
ingredients ; but she only laughed at him, 
shook her head warningly, and allowed him 
to bake some of his concoctions in her own 
oven. The masters did not know, and even 
if they had known would probably have said 
nothing ; his fellow prefects, who saw no end 
of good things in the new departure, backed 
him up with all their hearts, took great 
interest in his proceedings, and even disputed 
as to whoshould invite Woods totea whenthey 
knew that he had been particularly busy over 
& new dish. For Woods, when he was in- 
vited out to tea, always took something good 
with him. 

Among the prefects no one supported 
Woods more heartily than Redcliffe. Their 
studies were adjoining each other, and on 
more than one occasion Redcliffe was allowed 
to have a hand—in more senses than one— 
in Woods’s experiments. It was this famili- 
arity that led to the unpleasant incident of 
the apple tart; and although no one was to 
blame, it was certainly unfortunate that 
Woods’s chum should have been one of the 
sufferers. Yet it is a remarkable fact that if 
Redcliffe had not been such & genuinely un- 
selfish fellow he would have suffered a great 
deal more than he did. 

He received a letter one Tuesday even- 
ing which gave him mingled feelings of 
surprise and pleasure. When he had read 
it he went in to see Woods and to tell him 
of it. But the sight which met his gaze in 
his friend’s study was so interesting that he 
almost forgot bis mission altogether. 

Woods was making something. Nearly 
all his cooking utensils were laid out upon 
the table, and he had evidently been at work 
for some time, for he was now rolling out a 
fine piece of paste by means of a well-floured 
bottle. 
dinner-plate, and near that a small basin into 
which a number of apples had been chopped 
up small. 

‘Hullo! ’’ said Redcliffe, “what is it 
now?" 

* Apple tart," said Woods briefly. 

Redcliffe stood by the table to watch and 
admire. He watched until Woods had laid 
& thin under-paste upon the plate in the 
old-fashioned way, and spread the apples 
upon it very neatly and artistically. Then 
he saw the rolling-out of another sheet of 
paste, and the placing of that one upon 
the apples. Next, Woods took a fork and 
pressed the two layers of paste together all 
round, so that the sugar should not escape 
during the cooking. Two or three strips of 
paste across the top concluded the operation. 

‘*That’s done," said the cook, depositing 
the tart within his cupboard. “But what 
did you come for, old man? ” 


Then Redcliffe remembered. ‘ Oh,” he 


Close beside the paste was a greased’ 
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said, “ it’s this letter. There are two young 
cousins of mine, of the name of Tolling, who 
are coming to this school next term. Now 
it happens that they’re passing through 
Hazleton to-morrow, and their father wants 
me to bring them up here and show them 
over the place.’ 

“Just to give them an idea of it,” sug- 
gested Woods. 

“Exactly. They are coming at three, and 
they'll go on by the 5.30 train. So our walk 
must be off, old man.” 

“ Oh, yes, of course," said Woods. ‘ But 
you needn't worry about that at all. I'll go 
by myself to-morrow, and we'll arrange 
something for another day. Is that all?” 

Redcliffe nodded. * That's all," he said. 
" I'm awfully sorry, but it can't be helped. 
Thanks very much." 

He stayed for a few minutes longer, chat- 
ting in a gossipy way, and then returned to 
his work. 

On the following afternoon he was waiting 
at the station when his cousins arrived. 
The Tolling brothers were two particularly 
quiet and simple boys of twelve and fourteen 
years. They had been brought up in a quiet 
family, in & quiet ccuntry place, and he 
found it extremely difficult to get anything 
out of them. Eventually he saw that he 
must do all the talking himself. 

* Since you're coming here next term," he 
said, " you may as well get into your names 
now. You, Harry, will be Tolling Primus, 
and Arthur will be Tolling Secundus. Those 
are the names I'm going to call you by 
today. We'll go out and see the playing- 
fields first, and then walk back to the 
&chool." 

They went to the fields, where cricket 
practice was in full swing. and made a hasty 
survey. Redcliffe did not go too near the 
games, feeling rather embarrassed by his 
charges, who were really too reserved for 
anything, and it was something of a relief 
to him when at last they returned to the 
almost deserted school premises. There he 
took them through the quadrangle, the 
courts, the gymnasium, and the library, 
showed them the great hall, the class rooms, 
the common.rooms, and one or two studies, 
together with the dormitory in which they 
might have to sleep during their first term, 
and then Jed them to his own study to 
teu. 

His fag, Ribstone, had laid the table an 
hour ago, under strict orders. He had also 
cut the bread and butter an hour ago, and 
had then vanished, thinking his duty done. 
Redcliffe now prepared the tea, talking 
laboriously all the while. Then he observed, 
to his great dismay, that the plum-cake on 
the table was but a very small piece, and 
that the marmalade would scarcely be 
enough for the meal. 

* Here's a fix," he thought; “I ought to 
have got something in. Whatever shall I 
do?" 

The St. Martin's prefects always began to 
think of Woods when any question of the 
table came before them. Redcliffe thought 
of him now, and with the thought came a 
sudden illuminating memory. 

That apple tart! Woods had only made 
it last night, and it couldn't be finished yet. 
If there was any left, Woods would lend it 
in a jiffy. 

“Just wait a second,” he said to his guests. 
" I'm going to get something for tea ; ’? and, 
with a promising smile, he left them, and 
went next door. 

Woods, as he had expected, was out. He 
had gone for his walk, and would not be back 
for some time yet. But the cupboard was 
unlocked, and when he had opened it the 
first thing he saw was the tart. It was on 
the shelf, and it had not even been cut. 

This was luck indeed. Woods had evi- 
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dently reserved it for tea, but he was such 
a good fellow that he would not mind if it 
were taken. He had not sugared it, but 
there was no difficulty about that. Redcliffe 
found a paper bag half full of sifted sugar, 
and covered the face of the tart in a decidedly 
prodigal manner. Then he bore his prize 
back to his visitors, and laid it in triumph in 
the centre of the table. 

"There," he said; “this is something 
you'll like. An apple tart, Primus!" 

Primus looked at the tart appreciatively, 
and then glanced at Secundus. Redcliffe saw 
both looks, and began to calculate. Those 
boys had good appetites undoubtedly, but the 
tart mustn't be entirely devoured. That would 
be too bad for its owner. He would let his 
cousins have, say, two pieces each, bread and 
butter between each piece. That would take 
half the plate, without allowing any for him- 
self. 

" Well" he thought, “I'll have to go 
without it, that's all, and leave the half for 
old Woods. I'm fond of tart, but it can’t be 
helped." And with that unselfish decision 
made, he began to pour out the tea. 

When the meal commenced Redcliffe was 
relieved from his task of making conversation. 

The Tollings attacked their first instal- 
ments of bread and butter in contented 
silence, and helped each other most liberally 
to marmalade. Their eyes wandered about 
the room as they ate, but invariably returned 
to that thickly sugared confection in the 
centre of the table. Their host saw this, 
and unconsciously sharpened their appetites. 

“This tart,’ he said, "was made by 


Woods. The Doctor's cook is nowhere com- 
pared with Woods. Will you have a piece, 
Primus?” 


" Yes, please," answered Primus, passing 
his plate. “So will Arthur; won't you, 
Arthur? ”? 

Arthur nodded, and passed his plate a!so. 
Redcliffe took a knife and cut two sections 
from the circle. He had never cut a tart in 
his life before, so perhaps it was not surprising 
that he should find some difficulty in the 
operation. In the end, however, the work 
was accomplished without harm. 

"I've made the pieces rather ragged,” he 
said; “that’s because I'm not half so good 
at cutting as Woods is at making. But you ll 
like it just the same, I expect; so tuck in." 

He took another piece of bread and butter 
for himself, and a little marmalade. When 
he looked up & few moments later the 
Tollings had commenced upon the tart. The 
first one or two mouthfuls had vanished. 

“ Like it?” asked Redcliffe. 

“ R.rather," ansvered Primus, after wait- 
ing a fc'l minute for his brother to speak. 
“Like it, Arthur ? ” 

“ R.rather,' echoed Arthur, with some 
difficulty. 

“ Thought you would,” declared Redcliffe. 
* [ can guarantee this tart, you know, because 
I saw it being made. When you've finished 
those you can have some more pieces. Hurry 
u ! 139 

ie that there was a period of silence. 
Redcliffe was not so rude as to keep his ey. 
upon his guests' plates, but he could not help 
feeling that they were enjoying themselves. 
He knew it because of the way in which they 
ate. There was no hurry, no hasty polishing 
off, but a slow, quiet, “ linked. sweetness-long- 
drawn-out ” kind of eating, which he thought 
highly characteristic of his reserved cousins. 
But they finished at last, and each of them 
made a hasty movement in the direction of 
bread and butter. 

«“That'sright,” thought Redcliffe; “they're 
not a bit greedy,” and his respect for them 
rose to a great height. With his respect 
his feeling of hospitality also rose, and when 
they had put the bread and butter out of the 
way he was ready for them. 
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“ Some more tart, now," he said; “ pass 
your plate, Primus." 

"No, thank you," replied Primus, with a 
great effort; “I'll take bread and butter, 
please." 

“ Rubbish,” said Redcliffe, who observed 
the etfort, and thought he understood it. 
^ There's plenty here; pass that plate." 

* [I-T'd rather not," said Primus feebly. 

"Don't talk stuff," was the pleasant 
answer; and Redcliffe, taking the plate, 
promptly furnished it with another section 
of tart. Primus gave in. 

Then Redclitfe turned to Secundus, but 
that guest had forestalled him by taking a 
piece of the plum-cake. He had taken it 
with & glance of triumph at his brother 
which their host did not see, but which 
touched Primus closely. He waited & few 
minutes for his revenge, and in that time 
finished half of his piece. Then came his 
chance. 

“ Have some more tart, Arthur," he said 
quickly ; “I've had two pieces." 

“ Ah, of course," exclaimed Redcliffe, 
looking up; “ your plate, Secundus.” 

Secundus had stretched out his hand 
towards the bread and butter. “ No, thank 
you," he said—" no, thank you, really. No 
more tart for me." 

" Your plate, Secundus," repeated Red- 
cliffe, taking up a knife. '*You needn't be 
shy, you know." 

Another * No, thank you," was on 
Secundus's lips, but before he could utter it 
his brother had seized the plate and passed 
it. In a moment it returned to him heavily 
laden. 

“There you are," said Redcliffe benevo- 
lently. ‘You needn't be afraid to take 
what you like here. Old Woods would be 
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awfully vexed if you didn't eat the thing he 
made himself. Fire away!" 

There was another period of silence. 
Slowly, very slowly, the tart began to go, the 
brothers keeping their heads well down over 
their plates; and the second helpings bad 
almost disappeared when a step sounded in 
the corridor. Then came a tap at the door, 
and Woods entered. 

“Hullo!” he said; “thought I should 
find you here. Came back early, old man, 
and just looked in. Didn’t half enjoy my 
walk without you.” 

“Awfully sorry," said Redcliffe. “ Glad 
you looked in, though. These are my 
cousins, the Tollings.” And, glancing at 
the Tollings, he added, “ This is Woods, 
who made the tart.” 

The cousins looked at Woods. No one 
could have guessed from that look their 
feelings towards him. But Woods stared at 
Redcliffe. 

“Eh,” he said. ‘ What tart?” 

Then Redcliffe explained. “I knew you 
wouldn't mind, old fellow," he said: “I 
was rather short of cake, and borrowed the 
tart you made last night. I got it out of 
your cupboard.” 

“ The tart I made last night ? '' said Woods. 

He stared at Redcliffe again, and then 
walked up to the table. He looked at the 
tart, and then at the faces of those who had 
eaten about half of it. Then, in a very rude 
way, he pressed the tip of his finger on the 
top of the tart. When he took the finger 
away there was a little round hole there. 

“ You've eaten half of it?” he said, look- 
ing curiously at the two boys. “ Really?" 

" Yes," answered Redcliffe, beginning to 
feel alarmed. “ What's wrong ? ” 

Woods hesitated before he explained. 


(7o be continued.) 


“The fact is," he said then—‘“ the fact is, 
that before I went out for my walk I told my 
fag to take this tart to the matron. It was 
to go in the oven. That fag of mine is 
about the most forgetful little idiot in the 
school.” 

Redcliffe sat upright. It was now his 
turn to stare. “What!” he gasped. “Do 
you mean to say ——" 

“ Yes,” said Woods solemnly, “I mean 
to say that you've been eating a tart which 
has never been baked ! 


There are some words which have the 
power of revelation to a supreme degree, but 
some things which are revealed .are too 
dreadful to contemplate. Woods’s words 
gave Redcliffe a revelation complete enough, 
but the position they revealed was a painful 
one. He glanced once at the faces of his 
cousins, and then looked away again. 

Of course, under the circumstances, he 
was not to blame. He had done his best for 
his guests, and the Sixth Form agreed that 
if the Tollings were green enough to eat raw 
tart for half an hour they deserved to have 
to eat it. Redcliffe, they said, deserved all 
praise, and they ever after held him up asa 
model of self-denial and unselfishness. He 
was a really good fellow, and he had esca 
the tart himself simply because he 
wanted his cousins to have plenty. 

So said Redcliffe's friends, preaching the 
moral with all their hearts. But the Lower 
School looked at the story in another light, 
and fought shy of the prefect for quite a 
long time. They did not think much of the 
Sixth as examples; and as for the moral of 
the story, they wanted to know where the 
Tollingscamein. On the whole, it was to the 
juniors a most suspicious affair all through. 
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wr you have filled the tank for the first 

time will come the period when you will 
learn whether your efforts to render it water- 
tight have been successful or not. If it does 
leak at all you had better try and run some 
of the No. 2 cement (pitch and gutta- 
percha) into the hole, wherever it may be. 
Or again you can use elastic glue. It is not 
always easy to descry where the hole itself 
is, as the water may escape in one place and 
not show itself outside the tank till it has 
crawled along to another place! It is best 
not to use more caulking cement than can 
be helped, as if it gets on the glass it will 
make an unsightly smear. You can clean 
it off with a little turpentine, but be sure to 
get all this off afterwards. If the tank does 
not leak—or when it does not, for I hope 
you will not give in till you have made it 
quite safe—you must fill it again with water 
and let it soak for a day, then empty it and 
fill up again. Go on doing this for several 


days, then fill and leave for three or four - 


days, then for & week, and so on. I advise 
you not to use it for a month after you have 
made it safe, and during this month you can 
fill it and empty whenever you feel inclined, 
and the oftener the better. At intervals, 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
HOW TO SET IT UP AND 


KEEP IT IN 


By ReainaLtp A. R. BENNETT, m.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ The Marine Aquarium," etc. etc. 


(With Hlustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART 1.—continued. 


however, it should be allowed to get dry 
before being filled again, so that the smell of 
the cement may pass off. You must not put 
in the weeds, and certainly not the fishes, etc., 
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Fic. 5.—METHOD OF EMPTYING TANK BY MEANS 
OF A SYPHON. 


8, syphon ; T, tank; C, can. 


until the water, after being in it for at least 
& week, runs off perfectly untainted by any 
smell from the cement. If there is any 
prismatic scum on the surface of the water, 


ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


this means that the oil in the cement is not 
dry, and to use it then would be most insane. 

If it goes on behaving like this, you can try 
the effect of puiting in some solution of 
washing soda for a few hours; then the tank 
is freed from all traces of the soda by being 
filled with warm water (not hot, or the glass 
will be cracked) over and over again. The 
best plan all the time this cleaning process 
is going on, is to take the tank out into the 
garden, or a backyard, and empty it by 
means of a syphon. It saves a great deal of 
carrying about of cans, if the water can be 
emptied directly away. The method of 
starting the syphon has been given in my 
articles on the marine aquarium. I now give 
& picture (fig. 5) of it when in use. The 
ordinary gas tubing sold by ironmongers at 
about 5d. per foot will answer perfectly. 
One end is dipped below the surface of the 
water in the tank, and the other (which must 
be a good deal the longer) is held above the 
top of the can which it is desired to fill. 
The syphon is started by sucking the end, 
and instantly removing the mouth, before 
the water has time to run down into it. In 
the case of the salt water it is not advisable 
to let this get into the mouth, but in the 


case of the fresh water no great harm will 
be done even if some does so. Yet, as it is 
sometimes dirty, I may remark that the 
syphon can be started easily by filling it full 
of water from a tap, or by putting it into a 
large vessel of water till it is quite full, and 
then removing it, keeping the ends level, or 
pinching them. When placed in the tank, 
as before described, it will now run at once, 
without any sucking. 

I mentioned before that the top of the 
tank is intended to be covered with glass. 
This is best done by two pieces rather than 
by one, as the latter is too heavy, and also 
difficult to lift. The glass should be plate 
glass; it need not be very thick, and nearly 
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Fic. 6.—METHOD OF MAKING NzT. 
A, net attached to broomstick ; B, method of fastening 


the frame, 
marked s. 


The points where screws are inserted are 


cover the top—that is, each piece should be 
not quite as long as half the top, but quite as 
broad, thus leaving a space about an inch, 
or two inches, between the edges. The top 
frame is cut with a rabbet to hold this 
glass. The centre gap can then be covered 
over with a piece of perforated zinc, or 
another piece of glass wide enough to go 
over the ends of the other two. But I 
prefer the zinc, as it allows the access of air 
to the water, which glass would prevent if it 
fitted over the other pieces and right up to 
the sides of the tank. 

Tanks may, of course, be of other shapes 
than the usual four sides at right angles. 
For instance, you may, if you choose, make a 
hexagonal tank, each side of which may be 
about a foot long, by 14 in. deep. I do not, 
personally, admire this form, as it is more 
suitable to & marine aquarium than a fresh- 
water one. However, it is merely a matter of 
taste. 

The ordinary fish globe may be mentioned 
in order to pour upon it the most unmitigated 
condemnation! Why anyone should have 


Fic. 7.—SIMPLE FORM OF SINKING NET. 


8, swivel; C, cord; L, piece of lead which is usually 
attached to the centre of the net in order to sink it. 


invented this shape it is difficult to say, but 
what one can say is that he certainly was 
nota scientific man! I recommend youtoabjure 
all forms of the kind; they are most unsuit- 
able for the purpose, and will, in all proba- 
bility, cause the rapid decease of the fish 
contained therein. There is, however, an 
alternativeto the fish globe that is often useful. 
I refer to the method of constructing an 
aquarium by means of inverting an ordinary 
“ propagating ” glass and fixing it, thus in- 
verted, to a stand. The effect, ifthe gravel, ete., 
at the bottom is sufficient to come above the 
bend of the glass, is very good, and the 
method has this advantage, that the glass 
will never run out, which, as we have seen, 
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tanks made with separate sides are occasion- 
ally liable to do. A large glass of this 
description, inverted on a wooden stand— 
even a packing-case filled with sand and 
ornamented outside with paint, etc., will do— 
forms a cheap method of constructing a very 
fair aquarium; but these glasses have the 
disadvantage of being rather too deep in 
proportion to their diameter, though not 
sufliciently so to signify to any very great 
extent in the case of a fresh-water aquarium. 

Whatever the vessel may be, we will now 
consider that it is finally fixed upon, and 
has to be prepared for the reception of its 
inmates. First it has to be thoroughly 
cleaned, both inside and out, as dirt will 
spoil the view of its interior, and also pos- 
sibly upset the health of the live-stock. 

After this we proceed to make it look 
pretty by means of rockwork, etc. But 
before putting in the rockwork we have to 
lay the foundation. This is best done with 
river sand, which can be bought from a 
dealer. Yellow sand, sold by grocers, etc, 
has a tendency to discolour the water, and 
is, for this reason, not so good. If you can- 
not get river sand, you had better use ordin- 
ary gravel. This is sifted to free it from 
large stones, and then washed over and over 
again, till the water runs off perfectly clear, 
even if the gravel is stirred up while the 
water is running over it. The final washing 
or two may be advantageously done with hot 
water. When you are satisfied that the 
gravel is perfectly clean, you can procecd to 
put it at the bottom of the tank. Either 
sand or gravel should be about two inches 
deep if weeds which require any depth of 
soil are to be inserted in the tank. On the 
top of the fine gravel or sand you had better 
put a layer of the rather large stones that 
were shifted off the gravel. These must also 
be most thoroughly washed, and rinsed over 
and over again, till the water runs off per: 
fectly clear. 

On these we now build our rockwork. This 
must not be overdone ; at the same time the 
rocks give a grateful shade in too great light 
to the fish, which do not like too much of it. 
Also the effect of the little fishes darting in 
and out of arches, etc., is pleasing, and the 
rockwork ought, therefore, to be arranged in 
this manner as far as may be. Any rough 
stones may be used, but not any refuse from 
a chemical factory or glass works, as these 
may contain chemicals which may poison the 
water. From wherever they come, the stones 
must be most thoroughly washed and 
scrubbed. As before, the water must run off 
these perfectly clear when turned on over 
them. One or two large lumps, and a lot of 
small ones, are what is required. None 
must be placed so close to the glass sides as 
to tumble against it if upset, unless you are 
certain that they cannot by any possibility 
do this, or asudden fracture of the glass may 
take place at any moment. If the glass is 
thick, I do not think that small stones reclin- 
ing against it all the tume do any great harm, 
although it is possible that they might scratch 
it, sothey should only be put at the back. The 
arrangement of the stones and the whole 
tank will, of course, depend on the ideas of 
the owner, and the more artistic his ideas are 
the better will be the arrangement. In the 
case of a fresh-water tank, I think a space 
ought to be left in front, clear from all stones, 
weeds, etc., so that the fish may be seen 
gliding about in close proximity to he glass. 
This is also convenient for feeding pur- 

ges. 

When all is arranged we proceed to 
insert the weeds, which is easily done by 
simply inserting them in the gravel, making 
holes with the finger, dropping the roots into 
it, and filing up the hole again. Some 
require & greater depth of soil than others ; 
which these are I shall state in due course 
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for most of them a slight depth of soil is 
sufficient. 

Before we come to the description of the 
weeds and fish, etc., I think it will be a good 
plan to describe the apparatus required to 
catch the latter, and secure the former, 
which, though not likely to run away, are 
still to be dragged from their watery depths. 

First of all you will certainly want a net, 
&nd the net must not be a mere plaything, 
but & sturdy and substantial tool, if we nre 
really to get anything good with it. My own 
method of constructing a net is as follows, 
and I have found one thus constructed to 
last for years, and be strong enough to 
endure the necessary strain better than any 


Fic. 8.—BoTTLE ATTACHED TO BROOMSTICK FOR 
COLLECTING ANIMALCULA, ETC. 


other I have scen. Get an ironmonger to 
cut you a piece of iron rod, measuring half 
an inch in breadth and ] in. thick, and 
about 3 ft. 10 in. long. This is then bent into 
the form shown in fig. 6, p, by the dark 
line. The part where it is bent is 6 in. 
long on both sides. ‘This leaves 2 ft. 10 in. 
to make the circle. When bent, it is covered 
with net, or with muslin, or better, leno. 
The bent ends of the iron are secured to the 
handle (which can be an ordinary broom- 
stick) by four screws, at the points shown. 
You must get the ironmonger to bend the 
rod, and to make the holes for the screws. 
If the iron springs outwards from the wood, 
bind thick wire round it at the top aud 
bottom of the bent part, to keep it from 
pulling out the screws. 

You will not require anything very 
elaborate in the way of a can to hold the 
fish, etc.; an ordinary tin milk-can will do 
perfectly well. There are special cans made 
to carry the fish about in by rail, ete., which 
you can obtain from the dealers. You must 
not stuff too many weeds into the can along 
with the fish, or you will certainly lose the 
fish if they are to be carried far. Ithink it 
is best to keep the weeds separate in an 
ordinary botanical collecting case. 

For some fish, when working in running 
streams, a net made with a simple thick 
iron ring, without any stick, is the best. 
This is fastened to three strings at three 


Fig. 9.—DnRAG FOR PULLING UP WEEDS. 
C, cord. 


points on the ring, and these terminate in & 
swivel, or in a ring to which is attached one 
line (see fig. 7). The nets are common 
enough in the fishing-tackle shops. The 
net is sunk to the bottom of the water, and 
when the fish get over it (they can be 
attracted by bait thrown into the water over 
the net) the net is jerked suddenly out of 
the water, bringing the fish with it. I have 
been told that & boiled shrimp is an 
excellent thing with which to attract the 
fish, and have tried it, but do not think it 
answers to any very unusual extent, though 
it certainly does attract them. Bits of 
bread (very small) will do for this purpose 
as well as most other things. 

Besides the fish, we may also want much 
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smaller fry, in the shape cf minute animal- 
culie, on which the fish largely feed. These 
may be caught in a stagnant pool by the 
implement shown in fig. 8. A bottle is 
fastened to the end of a broomstick by 
means of a wire, and the bottle is pushed 
downwards into the water neck upwards. 
When well in, the bottle is suddenly turned 
upside down, with the result that the water 
rapidly rushes in, thus carrying with it the 
animalcule in question. It can, of course, 
be emptied into the milk-tin, and thus a 
large number be secured. 

The net, adroitly used, will secure a good 
many weeds, but if these are deep down in 
the water the net will not reach them. 
Moreover, one may not always be able to 
stand on the very brink of the pond or ditch. 
On these occasions an instrument similar 
to a drag may be used. It is shown in fig. 9. 
It simply consists of three thick iron bars 
sharpened at the ends, fastened together in 
the fashion shown in the picture. The top 
is attached to & cord, and the implement is 
dragged through the water, thus pulling 
with it the weeds. They will come up roots 
ond all, even when the net is used, as they 
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are usually only very lightly set in the mud 
at the bottom, the water plants subsisting 
mainly on the nutriment supplied by the 
Water, not by the ground, in the manner 
that land plants do. 

It is undesirable to catch fish for an 
aquarium by means of a rod and line; but 
if no other way is possible, some will live 
after being thus caught, though they will 
not recover for a few days. The smallest 
size hook that will catch the fish must be 
used, the fish must be taken out of the water 
directly it bites, and the hook must be care: 
fully and promptly extricated from its mouth, 
so as not to injure it. With all your care, 
you wil only succeed in saving, for any 
length of time, some that have becn thus 
caught. 

I do not think that further instructions on 
the apparatus required for peopling our 
indoor pond are necessary, as any further 
required will come naturally under the 
various creatures as they are described later 
on, or in the chapter on the management of 
the aquarium when set up and stocked. If 
you cannot make the aquarium for yourself, 
you can get it made for you by one of the 

(To be contis ted.) 


numcrous army of dealers in London and 
elsewhere. If you livein a large town, there 
will, no doubt, be a dealer much closer than 
London. {í only mention the metropolis for 
the benefit of those who have none in their 
vicinity. 

As I have been much troubled with the 
emell of the cement with which the tanks 
are usually made, and should like to he!p 
ethers similarly bothered, | may mention 
that I have tried the following (which I owe 
to a letter from the Rev. G. C. Bateman), 
and thiuk it will usually solve the dith- 
culty. 

Purchase a tin, or box. of some cycie-tvre 
cement (nowadays this can be got almost 
anywhere), and melt it up in a tin pot (an 
old cocoa-tin will do), then, when melted, run 
it in all over the surface of the lead cement. 
When cold, this will interpose a surface 
between the cement and the water, and the 
latter should not now be affected by any 
smell from the lead cement. The tyre 
cement sets in a short time, and the tank 
can be used the same day that it is applied, 
but should be well washed out first, filling it 
with water, and emptying it several times. 


A CHAT WITH MAJOR W. A SMITH, 
“THE FOUNDER OF THE BOYS’ BRIGADE.” 


Ho has not heard of the great army of 
boys enrolled under the title of The 
Boys Brigude? It owes its existence to the 
quiet thoughtfulness of a worker in a 
mission district in Glasgow—Major W. A. 
Smith, as he has since become. It was at the 
headquarters at 162 Buchanan Street 1 saw 
the founder, und he told me: 

*]t was in 1883 it started. We wanted 
Something that would really hold and 
interest the senior boys in our Sunday 
schools—most of the lads dropped off between 
the ages of fourteen and fifteen. So we 
thought of something that would catch the 
boys both on Sunday and weekday, and which 
should be manly and robust in its constitu- 
tion. We decided that our very first thought 
should be ‘the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom among boys, and the promotion of 
habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect, and all that tends towards true 
Christian manliness.’ Every member of a 
company must attend a Bible class, Sunday 
school, or other service. One night a week is 
devoted to military drill, and we also go in 
largely for gymnastics, football, swimming, 
cricket, etc. We take the games firmly in 
hand, and control sport. And vet you will not 
find a jollier lot of boys anywhere than ours. 
Alike they play well and work well. And 
they are a brave lot. A few months ago 
a small boy of twelve, a ‘ private’ in the 
12th Carditf Company, dived off a swing- 
bridge into the docks and saved the life 
of a schoolfellow who had fallen in. This 
is not only a testimony to the bravery of a 
boy, but equally to the value of the art of 
ewimming taught in most of the companies. 
We are constantly hearing of the heroism of 
our boys everywhere.” 

" Your brigade has grown much, has it 
not ?"' 

*In the United Kingdom alone we have 
over 800 companies, with 2,800 oflicers and 
85.000 boss. In America there are over 300 
companies, In Canada 100, and many in 
South Africa, Australia, and the West Indies. 
We are both Church and Chapel. The Duke 
of York is our Patron, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is our Vice-Patron; Archdeacon 
Sinclair and Dr. Fairbairn, with Lord Aber- 


deen and Field-Marshals Lord Wolseley and 
Lord Roberts, are among our Vice- Presidents, 
who also include Mr. G. A. Henty, the popular 
‘B.O.P? writer. The late Professor Henry 
Drammond and Dr. Dale were two of our 
friends. The boys take toit. In school they 
too often came to amuse themselves, and the 
whole cort of the teacher was spent in 
keeping order, in queliing riots, subduing 
irrelevant remarks, minimising attacks upon 
the person, and protecting his Sunday hat 
from destruction. The boys would not listen 
for two consecutive minutes. What was to 
be done? 

e You tell them they are to drill. They are 
formed into a company. Boys themselves 
who have learned the value of discipline be- 
come the ollicers and the teachers of the 
others. They are becoming good citizens, ot 
that there can be no doubt. The membership 
is not confined to one class of boy. [t includes 
the boy-world generally. None are admitted 
under theage of twelve, nor are any allowed to 
remain beyond seventeen. Another interesting 
fenture of the work is the ambulance class. 
Medical men conduct it, and the boys pass 
through courses of instruction in the laws of 
health, first aid to the injured, and stretcher 
drill. They pass the examination, and then 
are entitled to wear the red cross on their 
arms. 

“One of the most attractive features of 
the brigade is the summer camp. In London, 
especially, the boys welcome this These 
camps range from the company camp of thirty 
to one hundred boys, up to the battalion camp 
in which several hundreds of bovs ave taken 
together. The ofticers are Christian men of 
a healthy, munly type, who must be in down. 
right earnest, as boys are far too sharp not 
to see through any man who is half-hearted 
in his work; and the influence of the otlicer 
over his boys depends entirely on the whole- 
heartedness with which he engages in the 
work. The captain of the Nottingham 
cricket eleven, Mr. J. A. Dixon, has for years 
taken a deep interest in the movement." 


* But may not the lads gradually become ~ 


real fighting men ? ” 
“No; when the idea of the brigade struck 
me I vas a volunteer belonging to the Ist 


Lanark Rifles. and it was the good-fellowship 
and brotherly feeling which existed among 
the volunteers ihat led me to try to create 
among boys something of the sort. That led 
to the military form, apart altogether from 
any other idea. ‘To teach drill is not to teach 
the ‘art of war. Firemen are drilled, so are 
pelicemen, and drill is not more to us than 
to these peaceful forces. Our boys are full 
of earnest desire to be brave, true men, and 
if we want to make them brave, true, 
Christian men, we must direct this desire into 
the right channel, and show them that in the 
service of Christ they will find the bravest, 
truest life that it is possible for men to live. 
We laid the foundations of the Boys’ Brigade 
on this idea, and determined to try to win 
the boys for Christ, bv presenting to them 
that view of Christianity to which we knew 
their natures would most readily respond, 
being fully conscious how much more there 
was to show them after they bad been won. 
Each purade is opened and closed with 
prayer, and once a year at least is a ‘church 
parade.’ ” 

" As to athletics ? ” 

* This is very important. Cricket is good, 
and football is too. In the, latter. especially, an 
officer ought to supervise all play. The key 
to a boy's life in the present generation lics 
in athletics. 

“A well.equipped club-room is often sup- 
pied. Our boys in Scotland love draughts, 
and dominoes, and bagatelle. They are not 
80 kcen on cricket." 

* And does it really help the members? ”’ 

“Yes; and the boys are very smart and 
manly. It was at Carlisle that we had a 
boys’ club-room. The non-commissioned 
oilicers managed it very well. The only 


serious trouble we had was with outsiders, and . 


on one occasion, the small sergeant in charge 
having been * dared’ to eject some big roughs 
who came in, quietly walked out, locked 
them in, and ran and fetched his super;cr 
oficer. I remember another boy in that 
town, who died suddenly. His father said 
at the graveside, *I never had to ask that 
boy twice to do anything. Another boy's 
father says, ‘My son's influence for good in 
lis home has been incalculable,’ leading to 


the conversion of the mother and the stirring 
up of himself to strive for a higher standard 
of service. Another boy, a little while ago, 
sent a new, crisp bank-note to his company's 
funds in return for the help he had received. 
In America, one boy, Jim, was termed a regular 
dare-devil: he was, appropriately enough, a 
printer. No one could do much with him. 
He went right on in his don’t-care way. One 
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day he was playing on the railroad, and saw 
his employer's child on the line. The fast 
train came along. It was the work of a 
moment to rush in front, and throw the child 
out of harm's way. It was saved, and Jim 
lay crushed to death. Yes, the boys are worth 
ga viug." 

Mr. Smith is tall and upright, still 
Captain of the original lst Glasgow Com- 
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pany, President of a Y.M.C.A., which is 
maiuly composed of his “old boys," and a 


Major in the 1st Lanarkshire Rifle Volun- 
tecrs. He found * God's opportunity " when 
it came, as it comes to every man. He did 
not miss it, and it made him his life-work. 
It has not brought him riches, but he loves 
it, and is satistied. 

T. C. CoLttNos. 
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Correspondence. 


NNYWORT t 
dil L. E. Durroy.—Sheet copper and the rivets also 
obtained at any metal warehouse in London “S 
Bros.” of Shoe Lane, or * Pontifex & Son,” will su 1 
the amount required depends on the size of boiler you di 
building. The size of sheets is given in the T 
for the boiler described. 


H. Suort.—The composition for picture-frame mouldi 
said to be made of 14 1b. of glue, 7 1b. of rosin, ® 
pitch, 24 pints of linseed oil, and 5 pints of water, all 
together, and well stirred until dissolved, when wh 
added to make it of the right consistency. í 
should be oiled with sweet oil, and the mixtare press 
No more should be mixed than is required to be used; 
Another composition is clear glue and sifted ¢ lu 


pressed into a well-oiled mould. E 


JuvkNIS,—1. We have had several articles on model: 
makiug in our back numbers. 2. A useful book on: 
work, and all other work, is “ Every Man H 
Mechanic,” published by Ward, Lock & Co. 

to hear the garden seat was a success, 


BnarTOs.—]. Apply a red-hot poker to the sere 


Rae \ A d so as to warm them up and give them a start. 
Mk M 2 we N AVA encyclopedia is so good for general purpe 
Kiat g E : Ne ^ j MTM = 9 T T aS: 
HN fins Wy | ere ;, A Chambers's 3. Try a second-band bookseller 
irt $ 5 : 224, A INA - 
APENI aa | p vy Sa SN SAILOR JACK,—We cannot give a list of 
DIAS | | M X SAILOR JACK.—We ci g 1 
UNI SN if / à JZ VA Wee here; look at the advertisements in “The 


t 


The only full list is in * Lloyd's Register, "whi 
might see in some public library. f 


W. L. WARDROP —We have nothing to. dd. 
article in our last volume. Perhaps the Ghi 
Emigrants’ Information Office, Broadway, 


minster, might tell you of a few books. — —- 


S HonMES.—You can get clockwork for model 
f Hamley, the * Noah's Ark," corner © 
rom i V ^ Ag i 4 


Turnstile, Holborn, W.c. 


COLORADO,— Yes; you must have 
an air gun: Ask at the police station 
post-office where the licenses are issu 


H. S, V. HOLLOWAY, 
bells are obtainable’ 
ever gymnastic appar 
is sold. You conid get 

from John Piggott, 117 Cheap 

side, or from F. H. 4 11 

Aldersgate Street. 


C. H. GnEEN.— Your five-shilling 
piece is a bank token, worth 


about ten shillings now. - 


C. E. M. WELUER.— You might 
bleach it with a weak solution 
of chloride of lime, but whatever 
you use is almost sure to eat 

away thé tissues, so that the skeleton will fall to pieces. 


CANADIAN READER.—Apply to the commanding officer of one 
of the service training-ships, such as the Impregnable at 
Devonport, or the St. Vincent at Portsmouth. 


GREENHORN.—Very much depends on the captain, but as a 
rulz, apprentices are as well treated as is possible under the 
circumstances, 


CaNADA (N. B.).—The books you mention could not be sold to 
a dealer for more than their waste-paper prices, as they are 
worthless to sell again, but from some one interested in them 
you might get a trifle more. 


D. B. C.—See the article on “ How to become a Chartered Ac- | 
i countant” in our * What Shall I Be ? " series, a few months |. 
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* Then he gave him a knock on the head." 
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BURTON & SON; 
OR, FOUND ON THE SHORE. 


By G. A. HENTY, 


Author of “ Among Malay Pirates," “ The Fetish Hole," “ Life of a Special 


^ RAJ 
Corrs sponde nt, etc. 


( With Illustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


CHAPTER VI. 


Hes Burron was not long before he recovered composure, and, 
b sitting up, drew his wifé's face down to his, and kissed her. 

* Tt is all over, dear,” -he said; “the eloud has cleared away at last. 
For the last two years I have been living in a sort of fog, which 
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has seemed to have shut mein. Happy 
as I have been, there has always been 
the sense of something missing. .l have 
been groping my way in the dark, 
but light has come. I remember it 
all My name is Robert Burton. I 
was captain of the Dolphin, and à mem- 
ber of the firm that owned her. There 
will be no occasion for you and your 
mother to work any longer, and I can 
give you both & comfortable home in 
England." 

* I don't care about that at present," 
she said,“ I am too well contented and 
happy that this cloud you speak of should 
have cleared away. It was the one draw- 
back to my perfect happiness. I have 
hoped so that one day it would be, and to 
tell you the truth, it was for that reason 
that we proposed this trip here. Of 
course I did wish to see the town, but it 
was that we hoped when you saw the 
shipping you might remember something 
of the past that we chiefly came here. 
It was a little plot of ours and of Dr. 
Simmonds. He gave us that paper, think- 
ing that if the sight of the shipping 
stirred your recollection at all, this 
account, which we had never seen, of the 
wreck, would perhaps bring it all back to 
you, which it has done." 

“The doctor had never quite given up 
hope," Mrs. Marryatt said. ‘As for us, 
it was nothing whether you had been a 
captain or & common sailor. We are 
now comfortably off; but I could see how 
you were troubled over your loss of 
memory, and feared that it might worry 
you more and more as time went on. So 
you were a captain ? We never guessed 
that! You seemed too young for it.” 

* Promotion is very rapid when one's 
father is owner of the ship you sail in," 
he said. 

“ But oh! mother," Bertha broke out, 
“just think! I am Bertha Burton and 
not Bertha Beach! Are we properly 
married ? ” 

Mrs. Marryatt looked in some dismay 
at Robert. 

“That is a question that I must ask 
a lawyer," he said. “It is certainly a 
serious one. I know nothing about the 
law. We certainly are neither of us to 
blame. I was married under the only 
name I was known by. You called me 
Harry, you know, because you said that 
that was the name of your brother, and 
Beach because I was picked up there. It 
certainly might be awkward some day, if 
& certificate of our marriage was required 
for any purpose, that only one bearing the 
name of Harry Beach should be forth. 
coming. Sometimes it is necessary years 
after both parties are dead to prove a 
marriage. Of course, now, it would be 
easy to prove that Harry Beach and 
Itobert Burton were the same person, but 
it would not be so then. I must consult 
a lawyer about it, and if he says we must 
be married again, of course we must be 


80. 

* Possibly it will do if I make an affidavit 
of the circumstances of the case, that 
having in consequence of an injury to my 
head lost all remembrance of my name, 
I, Robert Burton, was married under the 
name of Harry Beach. It seems to me 
that such an affidavit sworn before magis- 
trates, and a similar affidavit made by 
your mother, and both affixed to a 
certificate of the marriage, would be 
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sufficient. 'At any rate, it would be as 
well to make such atflidavits, even if we 
have to marry again, as we would then 
have them preserved with copies of both 
certificates, which will explain the whole 
matter. I will inquire of the landlord 
the name of & firm of lawyers of the 
best reputation here, and will go and see 
them." 

The next morning Robert went to the 
firm of solicitors recommended to him, 
and stated the circumstances of the 
case. 

* There is no question, Mr. Burton, that 
the marriage was a legal one. A person 
may be married under a false name, but 
although under ordinary circumstances 
this would render him liable to prosecu- 
tion and punishment, it in no way alters 
the legality of the marriage. At the same 
time, unquestionably, as you say, it might 
lead to serious complications later on. 
At the death of yourself and your wife, 
the next heir after your children might 
claim the estate on the ground that -there 
had been no marriage, and in that case 
they would have immense difficulty in 
proving their legitimacy. I should cer- 
tainly recommend that you went through 
the ceremony again, and it might be as 
well to do as you suggest, and for your- 
self, your wife, and her mother each to 
make an aftidavit. This, with the two 
certificates of marriage, would elucidate 
the affair, and would, as you say, render 
the situation more pleasant. If you will 
either call with the two ladies and dictate 
your affidavits here, or send us the state- 
ments, which we will have put into 
regular form, we will see to the matter. 
There is, of course, no immediate hurry, 
for although we are not very strict out 
here, it would be better to comply with 
the statutory law, and to reside here for 
three weeks before the license is obtained. 
Of course, I presume that you would 
rather be married here than at a place 
where the marriage was  solemnised 
before." 

" Certainly ; atleast, I should think so, 
though it would be rather a nuisance 
staying here for three wecks. However, 
I will talk that over with my wife.” 

As he was going down the street a man 
stopped, with & sudden exclamation, in 
front of him. 

“Why, Lawson !* Robert exclaimed, 
holding out his hand, '* who would have 
thought of meeting you? It was only 
yesterday that I learned that you were 
one of those who were saved from the 
wreck.” 

“Then it is yourself, Captain Burton ! 
We all thought that you had gone down 
in the ship. I am glad indeed to see you. 
We searched the shore ten miles along, 
and though we could not find your body 
we made no doubt whatever that you had 
been lost.” 

*I was picked up on the beach within 
half an hour of being washed ashore, 
and carried to a farmhouse a quarter of a 
mile inland, which will account for your 
not finding my body. It was a lonely 
house, 2nd as I was insensible for nearly 
two months, they were fully occupied in 
nursing me, and saw none of their 
neighbours, so it is not surprising that 
you did not hear of my being saved." 

* And have you been here ever since, 
sir 2" 


" Ever since, Lawson. I got a bad 


wound in my head as I was thrown 
ashore, and when I came to I could 
remember nothing of the past, and forgot 
even my own name. I have lived there 
ever since, have married, and this is the 
first time that I have been to Melbourne, 
and it was only the sight of the shipping 
and my reading in an old newspaper an 
account of the wreck of the Dolphin that 
brought it all back to me. But I see that 
you are not in the dress of a sailor either. 
Have you given up the sea?” 

* Yes, I have been ever since at the 
gold diggings, and have had such luck 
that I am going home with enough to 
keep me for the rest of my life." 

* I am glad to hear it. Come round to 
my hotel, and I will introduce you to my 
wife and her mother.” 

“ I would rather not come just now, sir, 
if you don't mind. I only got down 
from the diggings this morning, and, 
as you see, I want a thorough ' rig-out ' 
before I am fit to see ladies. But I will 
come round in the evening and smoke a 
pipe with you downstairs. There is 
something I want to tell you about.” 

On returning to the hotel, Robert re. 

ated to the ladies the conversation that 

e had with the lawyer, and they agreed 
at once to follow his advice. They had, the 
evening before, had a long talk about the 
future, and had settled that the farm had 
best be sold. The only question was as 
io Jake; but as there were several of the 
settlers round who would have been very 
glad to take him into their service, know- 
ing how welland steadily he had worked, 
they agreed that he should either have a 
handsome present in money, or that he 
should take with him to his new employ- 
ment ten of the cows and a hundred sheep, 
which he could work on shares with his 
employer ; or if, as they hoped, some one 
should purchase the farmhouse and 
stock, an arrangement should be made 
for him to remain there, being allowed to 
keep his share of the animals with the 
others. 

Lawson called, as he had promised, 
in the evening, and after sitting for 
some time in the smoking-room, he said, 
“ I should like to go fora stroll with you, 
Mr. Burton. There is something I want 
to tell you, and there are too many people 
here for us to talk without being over- 
heard.” 

" Have you any enemies?” he asked, 
when they had entered a quiet street. 

* Well, no, not that I know of, Lawson," 
Robert replied in surprise; *Iam certainly 
not conscious of having any enemie:. 
What makes you ask such a question ? " 

* Well, I can tell you that you have, 
and & pretty bitter one too. I will tell 
you how I know. I have knocked about 
for some years in these seas, and, like 
most men who have done so, I am 
pretty loud in my talk and rough in my 
ways. Before I shipped in the Dolphin 
I was in low water. I had last sailed 
with a skipper I did not like, and who did 
not like me. We had arow, and when 
we were in at Monte Video on our way 
home, I knocked him down, thrashed him 
with a rope’s end as long as I could stand 
over him, and then took a shore boat and 
went up country till he had sailed again. 
Then I worked my way back before the 
mast; but, as you may imagine, being 
without my last discharge and w:thout a 
character, I did not sce my way to 


getting afloat again, and had pretty well 
made up my mind that I should have to 
ship as a seaman, with the intention of 
leaving the ship somewhere, in Australia 
for choice, going up country, and either 
trying my luck at the diggings or taking 
to sheep farming. At any rate, I had 
my old papers, and should have less 
difficulty in getting & rating there than in 
England, where there are hundreds of men 
with mates' certificates knocking about, 
looking for employment. I used to use a 
public on Ratcliff Highway, and being 
& pretty good hand at yarns, and having 
seen a lot of life among the South Sea 
islands, I used to tip them pretty strong 
tales sometimes. Well, there was an old 
chap there who used to listen very 
attentively to my stories, and as he was 
free with his money, and was always 
ready to stand a glass, I used to pitch it 
in pretty strong, and I have no doubt he 
thought that I was an out and out bad 'un. 
I began to see in time that he was 
after something, and at last he asked me 
—not in those words, but that is what it 
was—if I would undertake to get rid of a 
man he had a grudge against. 

* He told me that this man had 
married his daughter, or run away with 
her. He did not enter much into that 
part of the business, but said that he had 
deserted her in some foreign place, and 
that she had come home and died, and 
he wanted badly to have revenge on him. 
Now, being pretty hard up, if it had been 
that he had only wanted a man to get a 
hearty licking, 1 would not have minded 
taking it on; but though I have had some 
rough fights among the islands, murder 
was out of my way altogether. However, 
I thought I would hear what he had to 
say, so I drew him on. He said he would 
give me a couple of hundred pounds for 
the job, twenty pounds before starting 
and the rest when I came back and told 
him that the other was done for. 

« He did not mention names so far; he 
simply said that he was captain of a ship. 
I said I did not care about going as a hand 
forward. He made out a nice little 
scheme, by which one of the mates was 
to be got out of the way the night 
before she sailed, and that I was to 
step forward at the last moment and 
get his place. I said that I had not got 
a clean discharge after my last voyage. 
He offered to put that all right. I gave 
him my papers, and when I next saw 
him he gave them back to me, and he had 
made such a neat job of it that I don’t 
believe even a Board of Trade chap him. 
self would have suspected that they had 
been monkeyed with. Well, I am not 
saying I did right, Mr. Burton, but it did 
seem to me a way out of my difficulties. 
My first idea was to give the man a 
hiding that he would remember to the 
last day of his life for having made me 
such an offer. Then it seemed to me 
that it would be the best thing to pretend 
to close with him. I should get twenty 
pounds down, which would buy me a 
good rig-out, and a mate’s berth, and 
so I went in for it. The plan acted; I 
got the twenty pounds, bought a fresh 
supply of togs, and the next evening met 
him by appointment. He had the whole 
scheme cut and arranged, and we fol- 
lowed the mate whose place I was to take. 

“ We got to a quiet street; then he gave 
him a knock on the head with a loaded 
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stick, and all I had to do in the matter was 
to tie his arms and legs and chuck him into 
a trap the man had got waiting close by. 
Then he drove out to Plaistow 1inarshes, 
and there we left him. When we came 
back again he told me for the first time 
what was the ship I was to sail in, and 
the name of her captain. I followed his 
orders, and, as you know, got the berth 
of your second mate. It was not a 
square business at all, Mr. Burton; but 
I was in & hole, and as I had no thought 
of ever earning that two hundred pounds, 
I chuckled over the thought of having got 
twenty pounds out of the old man and & 
berth. ButifIdid not get it fairly, I tried 
to do my duty while I was on board, sir.” 

* You did, Lawson, and Mr. Duncan and 
I congratulated ourselves several times on 
having been lucky enough to get such a 
smart sailor at a moment’s notice; but 
I cannot understand the thing atall. I 
have never been married, and certainly 
never run off with a young woman and 
then deserted her. It must have been a 
mistake altogether. The man must have 
taken me for some one else.” 

“I don't know, sir. He seemed to 
know your name all right, and told me 
that you were part owner, and that I 
could not sail in a better ship than the 
Dolphin. I satisfied myself about that the 
afternoon before I sailed, when I went 


down to the ship, and asked if there was a- 


vacant berth, and fell chatting with some 
of the hands, and learned that the ship 
was in all respects stout and well found, 
and that it was your first voyage as 
master.” 

"Still, he must have taken me for 
some one else, Lawson. He may have 
caught sight of the rascal who treated 
his daughter so badly, have seen me after- 
wards, and thought that I was the man." 

“I was sure that you were not the 
man, sir. I did not need to be long on 
board to find out what you were, and to 
know that you would not be one to be up 
to rascality of thai sort; but it did not 
seem to me that he had made any mis- 
take. I didn't quite take in his story at 
the time, but it made no difference one 
way or the other. I had no idea of 
carrying the business through, so it made 
no odds to me whether the story was 
true or not. It was clear that for some 
reason or other he hated you and wanted 
you to be put out of the way, and was 
ready to pay handsomely for the job; 
and it did not seem to me that he was 
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likely to pay such a price for it unless he 
was pretty certain that it was the right 
man he was setting me on to.” 

"It is a strange business, Lawson, and 
I can make neither head nor tail of it. 
What was the man like ? ” 

“ Well, sir, he was a man of about fifty, 
I should say. The first time I saw him, 
I took him to be a crimp. There are 
many such who hang about the publics 
in the Highway, and by the docks, to pick 
up sailors. Afterwards, I fancied that he 
must have at some time or other been a 
sailor, and perhaps a mate who had lost 
his ship, as I did, got a little money some- 
how, and set up in some little shop. I 
guessed it because in one of my yarns I 
was talking of sailing from one island to 
another. I gave the wrong name and he 
put in the right one. I did not think that 
it was the right one at the time, and I said 
to him: ‘I suppose you know more about 
it than I do?’ He said: ‘No, no. But 
I've some old charts at home left by a 
skipper who lodged with me, and, of an 
evening, when I hear yarns here, I look 
up the places, and I have got to know 
them pretty well.’ I did not think any- 
thing of it at the time, but next day I 
went into a shop in the Highway, where 
they keep charts and such things, and got 
them to let me have a look at one of the 
islands, and sure enough the man was 
right and I had been wrong." 

" Can you tell me any more about his 
appearance ? "' 

* He was clean shaven on the upper lip 
and chin, but he had side whiskers, and a 
beard curling up from under the chin. 
He was as grey as & badger on the top 
of his head, and almost white on the 
whiskers and chin." 

“I don’t know anyone at all like that,” 
Robert said thoughtfully. 

“ There was something else about him," 
Lawson said; ‘I cannot remember what 
it was, though at the time I noticed it 
particularly; but if I were to see him again 
I should remember it at once and be able 
to swear to him." 

* Well, it is a curious business, Lawson. 
It is evident to me that, whoever he is, he 
made a mistake in his man. It is well for 
me that he picked you out for the job of 
getting rid of me; had he got hold of a 
rascal, I might have gone overboard some 
dark night, and my chances would have 
been less than they were when the 
Dolphin went to pieces.” 

( To be continued. ) 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
pu OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN.BOY. 


By Davin KER, 


Author of * The Lonely Islands," “ The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. etc. 


uick as thought the Prince and 
Edward Burjoyce sprang to the 
spot; but the mischief was done. : 
Vladimir, thinking that all was over, 
had drawn so near to the mouth of the 
rock funnel just before the last jet of 


boiling water spouted up from it, that, 
losing his balance as he started back 
from this new outburst, he would have 
fallen headlong into the seething waters, 
had not Dick made a desperate leap, 
clutched him just in time, and whirled 
him backward with all his strength, none 
the worse save a plentiful sprinkling from 
the hot spray. 

But not so well did it fare with his 
gallant rescuer. By ill luck, poor Dick 
had set his foot right on a brittle part of 
the earth-crust, and the strain of that 
desperate effort which saved Vladimir 
broke it in like an egg-shell, and plunged 
his foot over the ankle into the scalding 
clay below. With one last exertion of 


* Dick made a desperate leap.” 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XII.—-ASTRAY ON THE MOORS. 


his failing strength, the fainting boy tore 
himself free, and then fell writhing on 
the earth. 

Vladimir was by his side in a moment, 
and saw, with unspeakable horror, the 
scorched leather of the boot literally 
erum bling 
away like 
the ashes 
of burned 
paper. 

The first 
to recover 
his cool 


ness (if, 
indeed, he 
had ever 


lost it) was 
the iron- 
nerved 
prince 
himself, 
whom no 
emergency, 
however 
sudden and 
terrific, 
could find 
unpre- 
pared. 
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“Let him 
be, you silly 
boy; would 
you expose & 
scald to the 
air?” said 
he to his 
nephew, who 
seemed about 
to take off what was left of the boot. 
“Tt needs to be covered, not laid bare. 
Stand out of the way, and let me wrap it 
up for him." 

And in a trice the hurt limb was 
carefully swathed up, while the brave 
English lad, who had.not uttered a sound 
since his first cry, gave no sign, save by 


his white face and quivering lips, of the 
eruel pain which Molotin's touch, though 
light and tender as a mother's, unavoid- 
ably inflicted upon him. 

“ Andnow, Mr. Burjoyce," said Molotin, 
with a glance at the little church-tower 
of tarred wood which stood out gaunt 
and black against the surrounding green 
at the foot of the long, straggling ridge, 
"the sooner we have him down to 
Hankadalr the better; so, if you will 
help me to lift him on to the horse, I'll 
lead it till we get there.” 

Hankadalr, like Stori- Vellum, consisted 
merely of the church itself and the 
parsonage attached to it; and the good 
pastor, with his household, represented 
the entire population. At the first glimpse 
of the prince leading the horse, and the 
boy supported on its back, the clergyman 
easily guessed what had happened (such 
accidents being far from rare among the 
unwary tourists who came that way 
every year to stare at the boiling springa), 
and lost no time in welcoming his un- 
bidden guests, and making the suffering 
boy as comfortable as he could. 

The first thing to be done was to 
examine Dick's hurt; and to the great 
relief of his brother (who knew but too 


well what frightful consequences might 
result from such an injury) it proved 
much less serious than he had feared, 
the strong boot and thick sock having 
broken the force of the scalding. The 
burned foot was cased in flour and care- 
fully bandaged, and their kindly host, 
with an earnestness which showed that 


he fully meant what he said, begged them to 
make themselves at home, and to stay 
with him as long as they liked. 

Dick’s first words, when he was able 
to speak, were thoroughly characteristic. 

* Look here, I say, you mustn’t go and 
spoil your trip, you know, just because 
I've been clumsy enough to lame myself. 
Just leave me here, and go and see what- 
ever you want to; I'll be all right here 
till vou come back." 

But, as may be supposed, his com- 
panions would not hear of anything of 
the sort, and by nightfall they were all 
fairly established in their new quarters, 
Dick himself in the room which the good 
pastor had most kindly given up to hin, 
and the rest in the church, as before. 

Their trip being now virtually at an 
end (for the prince had quite made up 
his mind that. as soon as Dick could be 
moved, he would take the boy straight 
back to Reykjavik, and get him aboard 
the yacht), they all agreed that it would 
not be fair to detain any longer their 
guide, Einar (who was very anxious to 
get home), especially ns no one could tell 
when they would be able to start. 

So Molotin called up the guide, thanked 
him heartily for his services, and offered 
him a sum of money which would have 
covered not only the time that he had 
actually been with them, but also the 
two extra days that it would have taken 
him to guide them back to Reykjavik. 
But, to the Russian's secret surprise, the 
simple Northman sturdily refused. 

“Folks say we Icelanders get all we 
can out of you out.landers when you 
come here," said he, with a gleam of 
honest pride in his keen grey eye, “ but 
thev shall never say soof Einar Sigurdsson. 
I will take my pay for what I have done, 
but not a penny for what I haven't." 

From this resolve nothing could move 
him; and the prince was fain to be 
content with adding to his pay the gift 
of a small pocket compass, which Einar 
accepted with marked satisfaction, and 
which, in truth, was & priceless treasure 
in this land of constant fog and rain. | 

* With all my heart I thank you, Jarl ” 
(earl), said the Icelander, shaking hands 

ith hiin in the hearty old Northern 
fashion which still exists in some parts of 
Norwny likewise, ** and if any of you care 
to visit my house while you have to 
remain here, the good pastor will tell you 
how to find it, and you shall be heartily 
welcome.” end 

Now, suppose they had accepted that 
invitation. Suppose that even Molotin, 
by himself, had taken & day's holiday, 
and gone to see Einar at home. Had he 
done so, the course of two lives would 
have been changed, and this tale would 
have had a far different ending; but it is 
vain ło speculate on what might have 
been, though more than one of those who 
were present when that invitation was 
given, did so in after-days with only too 
good reason. 

For the first two davs after his ac- 


cident poor Dick was kept lying quite 


still, and hardly allowed to move at all; 
but if constant and unwearied kindness 
from everyone around him could do any- 
thing to lighten his imprisonment, he 
certainly had it in full measure. His 
bed was drawn close up to the window, 
so as to give him a full view of the little 
valley, including. the boiling springs 
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themselves. Phil Jackson and Vladimir 
were always running over to look at the 
geysers, and hurrying back to tell him of 
anything new that they had seen. The 
prince and Burjoyce, who had brought 
one or two books with them, took it in 
turns to read aloud to him; and the 
good clergyman himself, though unable 
to talk to Dick, who knew neither Danish 
nor Icelandic, brought up all sorts of 
native curiosities for him to look at, and 


sat with his son and daughter for a 


" group-portrait," which the bov-artist, 
flat on his back though he was, executed 
very successfully. 

In a word, Dick was so well amused 
that he suffered far less than might have 
been expected from the irksomeness of a 
position which made him feel (as he him- 
self said, in pointed allusion to the flour 
that encased his hurt foot) “ just as if he 
were a newly baked roll, and daren’t move 
for fear of spoiling his crust." 

“I’ve got a good story for you from our 
host here, Dick," said the Prince, as he 
sat down by the sick boy's bed on the 
second evening. ‘One of the Queens of 
Deninark visited Iceland a long time ago, 
and the Bishop of Reykjavik, as one of the 
most important men in the country at 
that time, was told off to show her about; 
and the Queen, happening to know that 
he was a inarried man, naturally asked 
how many children he had. 

* Now, the old Danish word for * child- 
ren' happened to be very like the 
Icelandic word for ‘sheep’; so the 
bishop, thinking she had asked how many 
sheep he had, promptly replied, * Three 
hundred and fifty.’ 

“Then her Majesty was somewhat 
stageered (as she well might be), and 
hinted that it must be a hard matter to 
keep them all; but the bishop answered 
cheerily, ‘Oh dear no; in the summer 
time 1 turn them out to graze on the 
moors, and when winter comes, we kill 
and eat them!’ At that the Queen ran 
away with a cry of horror, and doubtless 
told some startling tales in Denmark of 
the cannibal bishops of Iceland." 

* Tt showed his devouring affection for 
his flock, at least," said Dick, as well as 
he could speak for laughing. 

The next day was Sunday, and Dick 
was aroused from a long sleep by the clear 
chime of church-bells, and saw from his 
window, as he lay, the quiet country folk 
trooping over moor and hill on their 
shaggy little ponies (as their fathers had 
done before them for ages)—not a few of 
them coming from a distance of many 
miles—to worship God, after their own 
simple fashion, in the quaint little church 
of tarred planking below. The good old 
pastor, in the fulness of his heart, told his 
people that a stranger was lying sick in 
his house, and called upon them to pray 
for him, and the kindly simple Icelanders 
did so as readily and earnestly as if this 
lad whom they had never seen were 
their kinsivan or their oldest friend. 

That evening Dick was allowed to sit 
up tor the first time; and, thanks to the 
care taken of him, as well as the pure air 
and his own splendid constitution, he 
“came out of hospital" (as he phrased it) 
much sooner than anyone had ventured 
to hope. But when the time of starting 
came, he was still unable to put the hurt 
foot in the stirrup, and was forced, to his 
no small dismay, to perch himsclf on a 
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native side-saddle lent him by the pastor, 
and sit girl-fashion, with both feet on the 
hanging board. 

Not a farthing of compensation could 
their kind old host be brought to accept 
from his unbidden guests; but the Prince 
luckily discovered that the old man’s one 
great wish was to possess & complete set 
of the best Danish and Icelandic authors, 
a taste which he was too poor to indulge. 
Molotin at once undertook to send hin 
the books from abroad, as a present from 
himself, a promise which he was not the 
man to forget. 

Upon the ride to Thingvellir —the meet- 
ing place of the old Icelandic parliament, 
which lay on their route back to Reykjavik 
—there is no need to dwell; for. so far as 
the mere travelling goes, one day in 
Iceland is very much like another. You 
set out with a feeling of cheerfulconfidence 
(which is never by any chance borne out 
by the event) that the weather will be 
favourable, and that you will soon get to 
your journey's end. You gallop on ahead 
at every likely bit of ground, only to find 
that you have suddenly lost sight of both 
guide and pack-horse, and must pull up 
to await their re-appearance. You ride 
up to a cottage, and sit down on the warm 
soft turf to enjoy the usual bowl of curds; 
and then, after a general shake-hands with 
the ruddy, laughing hayinakers, off vou 
go again. You overwhelm your guide 
with questions as to the remaining 
distance, which he at first parries with 
daring guesses, and then meets with a 
frank confession of utter ignorance. 
Toward afternoon you camp by a stream 
that looks tolerably clean, prepare your 
soup or tea, soak in it your few remaining 
morsels of biscuit, and then start again 
with a harassing feeling of having sat 
down to dinner and yet eaten nothing. 
Then it comes on to rain, and you unstrap 
your waterproof, and find that it has lost 
the best part of its buttons, and that the 
wind blows it open at every turn. And 
so afternoon melts into evening, “and 
evening begins to fade into night, and 
still you go on and on, over moor after 
moor, and ridge after ridge, as if by en- 
chantment ; but itis an enchantment that 
lends distance to the view, and certainly 
does not improve it. 

The great sight of the day for our 
travellers was the passage of the Bruara, 
by a short cut which an obliging native 
furiner went several miles out of his way 
to show them. Just at the ford, the rocky 
bed of the river was split up the centre by 
a deep, narrow cleft into which the stream, 
suddenly divided, plunged from opposite 
sides in two distinct waterfalls, the 
clashing of which in the chasm below was 
a spectacle worthy of Schiller. Across 
the gap lav a tiny wooden bridge—itself 
under water—to which they picked their 
Way, with some difliculty, over the 
slippery rock with its swirling current. 
Eut the sight was well worth the trouble. 
Just where the water broke over the 
brink, it was as blue and bright as & 
summer sky; but beneath, all was one 
whirl of gnashing foam, flung up by the 
conflicting torrents that met and grappled 
in the narrow cleft, and dashed roaring 
against the black, unyielding rock walls 


that hemmed them ‘in, till, spent and 


wearied, they sank at length into the 
still, dark pool below. 
^y this time theypleasant green slopes 
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were all left behind, and they were just 
entering upon another of those grim 
regions which seem almost to bear out 
the weird legend of Iceland’s creation by 
the Evil One. Lava boulders above, lava 
dust below; a vast rampart of black, 
barren mountain above them on the 
right, and below them, on the left, a wide 
waste of dreary bog, which, as they 
mounted higher and higher, was slowly 
blotted out by the rising mist. The bright 
morning sunshine had faded into a vast 
mass of leaden cloud, and the wind 
moaned drearily through the mouldering 
stones, and the very horses hung their 
heads as Sintram’s war-horse hung his 
when he paced slowly through the Dismal 
Valley, with Death in front and the Arch- 
Fiend behind. 

But at last they crowned the highest 
ridge, and saw far below, beyond a vast 
desert of stony moor, the glimmer of a 
broad lake, which the exultant shout of 
their guide (a local one furnished by the 
Hankadalr parson) proclaimed to be the 
far-famed “ Thingvalla- Vatn.” 

Just for one moment the sun, breaking 
through the mist, revealed the noble lake 
in all its splendour, reflecting the sunset 
glory in its wide, smooth expanse, flecked 
here and there with purple shadow by the 
rocky islets that rose like castles out of 
the still water; and then all was blotted 
out again by the engulfing fog, and they 
were marching through shadow-land 
once more, with the dull trample of their 
horses for the only sound of life that broke 
the ghostly silence. 

And so, for another weary hour, they 
skirted the unseen lake ; and then yawned 
all at once before them a vast black 
chasm, like the mouth of Dante's Inferno, 
and at the same moment the fog, lifting 
itself like the rise of a curtain, disclosed a 
wide stretch of grassy plain, undulating 
like a rolling prairie. The chasm was the 
Hrafna-Gja, or Raven's Hift; the green 
prairie was the plain of Thingvellir. 

Of that famous spot little need be said 
here; for it has been described so often 
and so well, that to go over it again would 
be like attempting a new description of 
Paris. Everyone who has ever read any 
book of Icelandic travel must have by 
heart all the picturesque features of this 
volcanic House of Commons— the mighty 
chasms on either side, the sunken plain & 
hundred feet below the surrounding level, 
the wonderful peninsula of the Hill of 
Laws, encircled by a yawning gulf at all 
points but one, the dark pool into which 
criminals were hurled headlong ages ago, 
the pebbly Oxeraa, along which the booths 
of the sturdy tenth-century Republicans 
bristled every summer, and the great 
black lava wall, straight and even as if ruled 
with a plumb-line, that bounds the plain 
on the west. 

But, with all its grandeur, the tired 
travellers found it anything but an agree- 
able wind-up to a long day’s ride. Mile 
after mile the dark plain stretched out 
before them in weary infinity; and the 
spent horses stumbled at every step, and 
the blackening sky above betokened 
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coming storm, and still the unending 
level multiplied itself before their weary 
eyes, till poor Dick had good cause to 
quote, with a rueful grin: 


“For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 


Not till nearly eight o'clock did they 
learn from a passing peasant that Thing- 
vellir village was “close by”; but they 
all knew by sad experience how elastic 
such measurements always are in a region 
where roads and milestones have never 
existed. 

* Aren't vou getting used up, Dick? " 
asked his brother anxiously. 

“ Oh, I can hold on a good bit yet," said 
the brave boy cheerily. 

“Cap'n,” cried Phil, ever eager to learn, 
* did you say this hill plain was once flush 
with the rest of the deck —country, I mean 
—and that it’s sunk in same as the crust 
of a pie 2" 

^ So ıt is supposed, Phil: and these 
volcanic soils really play such strange 
tricks at times, that it is likely enough to 
be the case.” 

* Don't it look just like a great big 
tank, all ready to be filled?" said Bur- 
joyce, glancing back over the sunken 
plain. ‘I shouldn't be a bit surprised to 
see a huge tap turned somewhere and the 
water come rushing down to fill the whole 
thing." 

* Nor should I," muttered Dick, with 
& meaning look at the ever-darkening 
sky. 

Contrary to all expectation, however. 
the storm held off; but a full hour more 
passed ere they at length found them- 
selves under the great shadow of the 
farther lava wall, and saw Thingvellir 
chureh on the hillside above. But the 
first thing they saw on reaching it was a 
row of horses drawn up along the church- 
yard wall, ominously suggestive of a 
newly arrived crowd of tourists, already 
in possession of all the very limited local 
accommodation. 

Such was indeed the case. It did not 
take our heroes long to find out that the 
parsonage itself was full of ladies—that 
in the three or four hovels forming the 
village neither food nor lodging was to 
be had for love or money—and that even 
the church was all but filled with a large 
party of Swedish naval officers. 

The geniai Swedes were quite ready to 
make room for them as far as they could, 
but this was little enough, the space 
within the altar rails being almost the only 
spot still left free; and they were almost 
as ill off for food as for quarters, having 
nothing to fall back upon but the scanty 
remnant of the supplies that they had 
brought with them. But none of them 
were so silly as to take such trifles to 
heart, or do anything but laugh over 
them; and, in truth, a much worse shelter 
would have satisfied them just then, for 
hardly were they housed when the long- 
threatened storm burst at last with a fury 
that made the strong timbers above them 
crack and groan, and shook the church 
itself from top to bottom. 


“Just in time, eh, Phil?" said Dick 
Burjoyce, as he stretched himself on his 
rug, with an enjoyment only to be appre- 
ciated by one who knows what it is to be 
in the saddle from dawn to nightfall over 
a rough and roadless country. 

* Guess so," chuckled the cabin-boy, ag 
he heard the lashing rain sweep with a 
vicious hiss along the bare slope outside, 
and come hammering like a storm of 
bullets against the plank walls that shel- 
tered them. 

But though thev had escaped the storm 
for the time being, it had not by any 
means done with them vet. All night it 
raged with unabated fury; and when 
morning came, the prospect was anything 
but hopeful. The whole sky was one 
sheet of dull grey crossed by lines of driv- 
ing rain; and every hill had a damp 
white cloud hanging low upon it, like a 
bravo with his hat slouched over his 
eyes. 

But go they must, for there was no 
staying where they were. Their last 
morsel of food had been eaten for supper, 
and they had no means of obtaining more; 
apart from which, Dick was likely enough 
to fall ill again, were his not yet restored 
health tried by a continuance of such 
hardships, and not @ moment was to be 
lost in bringing him within reach of rest, 
sea-air, and the yacht’s medicine-chest. 
So, having no solids left, the Prince made 
them one cup of tea all round, and on this 
light breakfast they set off upon the last 
(and worst) stage of their journey. 

"It's rather hard lines," said Edward 
Burjoyee, as he looked forth into the wild 
welter of storm and rain outside; * but it 
has got to be done, and that's all about 
it." 

The sturdy correspondent had need of 
all his proverbial pluck ere the day ended ; 
for now began & chapter of accidents only 
to be matched by Molotin's travels in 
Central Asia, or Burjoyce's in South 
Africa, and the latter's summary of that 
dismal day, in his next letter to the 
“ Daily Messenger," certainly did it no 
more than justice: 

“ Raining and blowing double-tides ; 
lose guide and pack. horse at the first 
start; wet to the skin directly; country 
ridgy and broken, and mud splashing us 
at every step; wet to the bone; raining 
its hardest; pony down on its head ; 
raining harder still; wet through skin, 
bone, and marrow, and out at the other 
side; pony down on its head again, and I 
on mine; lose our way, our temper, and 
everything else that we are capable of 
losing.” 

In a word, the situation at two o'clock 
was as follows: they found themselves 
alone on & bare moor in the pelting rain, 
with a bog on one side and a mountain on 
the other, their horses * pumped," not a 
morsel of food about them, no idea where 
they were, and with only the comforting 
assurance that they were probably miles 
from any habitation, and that, in such 
weather, they might pass within fifty 
yards of one without seeing it | 

( To be continued.) 
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T was the final effort on the part of the 

miners and their brigand allies. In a 
day or two the valley of Guayaquil was en- 
tirely deserted. 

So completely were the defenders left un- 
disturbed that they were able to give poor 
Captain Pascoe and the unfortunate Johns a 
grave in the courtyard of their house. The 
other dead, to the number of twelve, they 
tumbled into the hollow behind the house. 
How many were wounded they of course had 
no means of knowing. 

Antonio was rapidly recovering his 
strength. Apart from all feelings of 
humanity, the three men, Dick, Johnnie, and 
Pill, felt that if they were ever to escape 
from their present difficult position they 
must have his active help. 

Although the repeated repulses their foes 
had experienced had evidently so cowed them 
that they had abandoned all idea of taking 
the house, Dick and his friends had no doubt 
that every outlet of the valley was securely 
guarded. If they were to evade those 
watchers they must have all the help the old 
Mexican’s knowledge of the country could 
give them. 

Days passed slowly. At the end ofa week 
from the final defeat of their foes they were 
no nearer escape, save only that Antonio 
seemed nearly recovered. 

Although they searched as diligently as 
they dared in and around the house, they 
could find no traces of any foe; yet they did 
not for & single moment doubt that they 
were lying hidden in the woods. 

Their position was one of ever-increasing 
perplexity. At last relief came. When it 
did come it presented itself in a most sur- 
prising form. 

The three men were seated in front of the 
house on the heap of rubbish which marked 
where the wall of the courtyard had been. 

Antonio was seated at some little distance 
from them. During the past two or three 
days the old fellow had been in very high 
spirits, and, although he gave no reason for 
his prophecy, predicted a speedy release from 
their troubles. 

Presently the three comrades were startled 
by a shout from Antonio, who had sprung to 
his feet and was pointing down the valley. 

They turned their gaze in the direction in 
which he was pointing. There was no 
mistake. 

After the lapse of overa week, during which 
Guayaquil had been as a desert, there was 
a human being advancing rapidly up the 
valley in the direction of the house. 

Ere they could question Antonio he had 
sprang over the pile of rubbish, and was 
- racing down to meet the advancing visitor. 

Nothing could be more hideous or revolting 
than the appearance it presented. We write 
“it” because at first sight it was exceedingly 
difficult to decide whether the visitor was a 
man or a woman. 

It really was the latter. None other, 
indeed, than the dreaded Sukia or witch 
woman whom Antonio called Mother. 

She was extremely tall, and must, in her 
youth, have been of very slight build. Now 
she was emaciated to the last degree. A 
mere skeleton, covered with dirt-begrimed 
black parchment, which clung closely to her 
frame, so that every bone was distinguishable. 
She was, in fact, a complete living skeleton. 

As she only wore a kind of kilt or short 
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CHAPTER XVII.—-THE SIEGE IS RAISED. 


petticoat, composed of a filthy blanket tied 
round her loins, all the hideous deformity of 
her person was clearly visible. A strap of 


hide over her left shculder supported a skin 


bag which rested on her left hip. 

In her hand she carried a staff slightly 
taller than herself. The nails of her fingers 
were long and black, and her hands looked 
like the claws of some unclean bird. 

Accompanied by her son, who was talking 
to her rapidly in some patois, she clambered 
with wonderful agility over the rubbish-heap 
close to where the three men were seated. 

On Pill and Johnnie she scarcely deigned 
to cast a single glance. Dick, however, she 
favoured with a prolonged inspection. He 
sould not help noticing how wild her eyes 
looked. Although bloodshot, they were evi- 
dently as keen and bright as those of a young 
woman. She fixed those bright burning 
eyes on Dick’s face, and the young man felt 
& curious impression which seemed like 
fascination. 

She wore no covering on her head, which 
was almost entirely bald. 

Without tueétering a word, she stalked into 
the house, followed by Antonio. The three 
men rose and followed. 

Although it was intensely hot, they found 
the old woman crouched on her haunches 
close to the fire examining the wound in her 
son's shoulder. She took no notice of the 
men as they entered, but continued her atten- 
tion to her son. After having apparently 
satisfied herself as to its character, she 
produced an ointment, with which she 
anointed it. Then from her bag she also 
produced some herbs, from which Antonio 
prepared a decoction, which he drank. 

During all this time she scarcely uttered 
a word to her son, or cast a glance at the 
three sirangers. 

Then, with dutiful eagerness, Antonio gave 
her food, of which she ate very sparingly, and 
then, huddling herself up nose and knees 
together in a corner, she dropped off ap- 
parently asleep. 

Antonio made a sign to the three men and 
led them out of the door into the open space 
before the house. 

* My mother," he said, “is tired; she has 
come a long journey to save us, and must 
rest." 

“ However did she know you were in need 
of help? " 

Antonio only looked pityingly at Dick, who 
asked this question, and smiled. 

“ How is she going to save us now she is 
come?" 

It was Dick again who asked the question. 

"The spirit of our fathers who hath 
warned her of our danger will show her how 
to secure our escape." 

Dick smiled. He did not believe in the 
pretended powers of witch or wizard —black 
white, or red. . 


CHAPTER XVIII.—HOW ''THE MOTHER OF THE 
TIGERS " EXTRICATES THEM FROM THEIR 
PERILOUS POSITION. 


In the afternoon the Sukia rose and stalked 
out of the house without casting as much 
as a glance at either of the three Europeans. 
To Antonio she apparently gave some brief 
orders. 

“ The Mother of the Tigers,” for such was 
the name the old woman was known by, and, 


indeed, claimed as her right, made her way 
straight to that part of the enclosing hills 
where they were most thickly wooded, and 
where, as Dick and his friends believed, their 
enemies chiefly hid themselves. 

This action looked more like betrayal than 
succour. 

Antonio, however, remained, and was 
seemingly jubilant. He busied himself in 
making preparations for their departure. 
That is, he packed all the more valuable 
part of their possessions in bundles not too 
heavy for a man to carry. 

He told Dick that they were to start at 
sunset. 

They were sufficiently perplexed; but 
after all it might be better to trust to the old 
woman. They could not remain where they 
were for ever, and it seemed impossible to 
leave unaided, and Antonio and his witch 
mother were their only possible helpers. 

A very short time before sunset the old 
woman returned, but not alone. 

She brought with her a fellow whom Dick 
at once recognised as the inost daring of 
their assailants in the several assaults on 
their house. He was also one of the three 
whom they had imprisoned in the cellar 
dungeon in the ruins of Copal. 

The fellow now had a thoroughly frightened 
appearance. In fact, he seemed more dead 
than alive. 

When the Sukia and her companion 
reached the front of the hut they halted, 
and the former gave an order in a single 
word to her son. 

He disappeared into the house and at 


Theold woman gave another order. Her 
son immediately made preparations for bind- 
ing the arms of the brigand. 

Recognising what was going to be done, 
the man shook himself free and burst out 
into an angry protest. 

The “ Mother of the Tigers ” said nothing. 
She simply fixed her burning gaze on the 
man, who dropped his head and offered no 
further resistance. 

Antonio laid on the ground the four 
bundles he had prepared. Each weighe 
&bout forty-five or fifty pounds. . 

Obeying another order of his mother, 
Antonio strapped the two which Dick and 
Bil were to carry on the fellow's back. 
Again he showed signs of objection. Again 
he was reduced to passive obedience by the 
fixed gaze of the old woman's burning eyes. 

There was & couple of yards of the coil of 
rope hanging loose from the man's pinioned 
arms. 

Antonio put the end of this rope into 
Dick's hands, and then for the first time the 
Sukia spoke. Fixing her gaze on Dick, and 
80, as it were, fascinating him by some mes- 
meric influence, she spoke. She used the 
purest Spanish —that is, the language of the 
educated Mexican, not the patois of the 
Indian half-caste. 

“Count Carataska, I know you of old. I 
can trust you. Take care of this fool, and if 
any of his comrades try to interfere, as much 
as by rustling a leaf, blow out his brains." 

“ Count Carataska " ! Yet Dick had never 
breathed to a living soul his great secret! 
What could it mean? How did she know? 
She said she knew him of old. What did 
that mean, too? Was the woman really a 
witch, that she could thus read the innermost 


once returned with a coil of ropes. 
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secrets of men’s minds? No wonder she 
was dreaded, if this was a specimen of her 
power. Whatterror she must inspire! Alone, 
a feeble old woman, she had brought, in 
abject submission to their house, one of their 
most formidable assailants—had caused 
him to be loaded like a beast of burthen. 
Now he was to be the hostage for their 
safety. 

Had Dick felt disposed to question the old 
woman she gave him no chance. 

Turning on her heel, she started off. 

The cold muzzle of Dick’s revolver, 
pressed against the back of the 
prisoner’s neck, acted like a spur, and 
started him off after the Sukia. 

Dick, holding the end of the rope in 
his left hand and the revolver ready 
in his right, came next. 

Pill followed close behind. 
came Johnnie Cockle and An- 
tonio, each with his bundle on 
his back. 

Their guide walked with a 
rapidity remarkable in so old a 
woman. In a very 
short time—before 
the sun in fact had 
dipped behind the 
western hills—the 
party reached the 
edge of the wood 
which lay at the ( 
southern extremity 
of the valley. 


Then 
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This beast was followed by three half- 
grown jaguars. The four dashed towards 
the old woman,- who addressed them ap- 
parently by name, and, stooping down, patted 
their great spotted heads; while they in 
their turn exhibited every symptom of 
delight at her appearance, wagging their 


tails, rubbing against her skinny legs, 
and purring like cats, only infinitely 
louder. 


Of the party who, grouped together, watched 


fatigue. 


“Count Carataska, 1 know you of old!” 


Then the Sukia halted. The rest followed 
her example. 

She lifted up her voice, and uttered some 
sound, neither a scream, nor a shout, nor & 
call, but & combination of all three. 

The cry, or howl, or call, was instantly 
answered. by loud growls, and the next 
moment there came out of the wood an 
enormous jaguar, or American tiger. It was 
quite six feet in length. "x 


the scene in amazement, the tigers took no 
notice. 

Presently the old woman resumed her 
advance, the tigers gambolling around and 
in advance of the party. 

The sun had by this time set, and it was 
intensely dark. Yet the old Sukia made her 
way without hesitation through the dense 
forest. 

Her companions followed as well as they 


could, and soon they were aware, by the con- 
figurationof theroad they were traversing, that 
they were ascending some mountain path. 

Through the whole night they toiled. At 
times the * Mother of the Tigers" halted. 
more, apparently, to give rest to those who 
were with her than with any desire for rest 
herself. 

At sunrise she released the brigand, and 
dismissed him. “ Go,” she said, *'to thy 
comrades. Tell them to Jament the day 


they incurred my wrath. Twelve 
of them are now lying cold and 
stark in wuneconseerated ground. 
Soon all of you—all of you, I say. 
shall have paid by your lives for 
the insult to the * Mother of the 
Tigers.’ Go, fool, and prepare to 
meet thy fate." 

Without a single word the man 
slunk off. 


CHAPTER XIX.— THE HOME OF THE 
* MOTHER OF THE TIGERS.” 


Tne party rested for about an 


hour, and then the journey was resumed. 
All the men of the party, including even Antonio, were 
thoroughly worn out. 


The old Sukia alone showed no sign of 


The route they were traversing lay through a wild moun- 
tainous district, covered with forest. 
was so narrow that there was only room to pass in single 
file. On their right hand a perpendicular rock, rising to the 
Cm height of hundreds of feet; on their left deep ravines, into 


Oftentimes the path 


which one single incautious step might easily 
precipitate them. 

About sundown they reached, however, an 
elevated plateau. Here was the home of the 
“ Mother of the Tigers ”—a gloomy cave. 

Neither Dick nor any of his friends, 
however, entered it. Near its mouth were 
two or three huts. In one of these the 
weary men sank down exhausted. After a 
few minutes a plentiful supply of food was 
brought by an old woman, Antonio’s wife, 
and then they all slept the sleep of utte 
exhaustion. 


There was, Antonio declared, no need of 
Sentinels. No one would dare to approach 
with hostile intent the home of his mother. 

It was quite late in the morning when 
they awoke. Very shortly after, a very 
plentiful breakfast was brought to them. 
Then, still stiff and sore, they lay down again 
on the pile of leaves which had formed their 
couches. 

The day passed. They had plenty to eat: 
Antonio showed them a pool fed by a stream. 
Here they bathed twice during the day. 

The rest, the abundant and well-cooked 
food, and the bathing refreshed them so 
much that on the second morning they 
heard without dismay that they were to 
start again on the march. 

During all this time they had seen nothing 
of the Sukia. After breakfast, however, she 
appeared. 

Except the long staff which she still 
carried, and her burning eyes, she was 
entirely changed in appearance. 

She had removed all the dirt from her 
face, and her complexion, now it was 
allowed to be seen, was much fairer than 
anyone would have expected. On her head 
she wore & mantilla of some black material. 
In other respects she was fully dressed also, 
and although her feet were bare, she held in 
her hands a pair of shoes. In fact, she pre- 
sented the appearance of a very respectable 
old woman of the Mexican middle class, and 
might have been the wife of a tradesman or 
even of a small professional man. 

She approached them, too, with a more 
deliberate step, quite unlike the long stride 
she had used before. 

She was, however, unehanged in one 
respect. -She was as silent as ever. 

Standing before Dick, she fixed her eyes on 
him for several seconds, apparently studying 
his features with the minutest attention. 

Then she uttered one single word: 
“ Come." 

Turning on her heel, she started off quickly 
in a direction opposite to that in which they 
had come. 

After about threo hours’ walking, during 
which they made much less progress than 
they had on their previous journey in the 
same time, they came out upon what was 
the nearest approach to a road they had seen 
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since they had left the last town some wecks 
previously. 

Here the party halted. Antonio informed 
Captain Pill that he would guide him to a 
town four hours distant, whence it would 
be possible to reach either Vera Cruz or 
the city of Mexico. That is to say, means of 
travelling could be obtained at the town. 

When Pill learnt that he was to be separated 
from his two comrades in peril he protested. 

To all his protests the only reply Antonio 
would give was that the “ Mother of the 
Tigers " willed it. 

By the way, the jaguars, whose almost 
constant companionship had, without doubt, 
earned the old woman her name, were not 
with her now. They had been left behind at 
the cave, in charge of the old woman who 
seemed to be the housekeeper at this strange 
dwelling. 

Dick's objections were overruled by one 
single speech of Antonio. 

* My mother," he said, “ will take you and 
your servant," meaning Johnnie, “to that 
which you came to Mexico to seek, Senor 
Count." 

Dick could only submit in amazed wonder. 
Surely the old woman must be a witch. 


CHAPTER XX.— THE HACIENDA CARATASKA. 


AFTER the departure of Pill they resumed 
their journey, and towards the close of the 
afternoon found themselves making their 
way down a long valley by means ofa narrow 
footpath, which seemed, however, to be much 
used. 

Presently the valley widened considerably, 
and, when the path had brought them to a 
point where the trees seemed to be growing 
most thickly, they found themselves in front 
of an open gateway. 

Here were gathered about a dozen persons, 
both male and female, and several children, 
as if awaiting them. i 

The old woman halted and addressed them 
at some length. Then turning to Dick she 
held out her hand with an air strangely at 
variance with her former bearing, and, with 
joy illumining her time-worn features, so as 
almost to completely transform them, she 
said, ** Welcome to your home, the Hacienda 
Carataska.” 
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* Viva el Conde Carataska ! " shouted the 
little group of men and women who were 
gathered at the door. Then they entered 
the courtyard into which the gateway 
opened. 

The hacienda consisted of a number of 
one-storeyed buildings arranged in the form 
of a hollow square. The courtyard thus 
formed was exceedingly spacious, but covered 
with rank grass, and there were also a few 
trees which afforded a welcome shade. 

The buildings themselves were in many 
instances much dilapidated. All in fact be- 
spoke a place which had been long neglected. 
As Dick afterwards found out, not only time 
but wilful destruction had been at work to 
reduce what probably had been an establish- 
ment of considerable importance to its 
present almost ruined condition. 

The old woman led Dick across the courtyard 
to that portion of the building which seemed 
most habitable, and opening & door ushered 
him into a large apartment. 

Its appearance surprised him. It was ex- 
tremely clean, and, though the furniture was 
old and scanty, it was all of European style. 
The walls were decked with arms of antique 
pattern, and a few rude engravings, and one 
oil painting, of little merit as a work of art, 
but which fascinated Dick immensely. 

It was the portrait of a man of about 
thirty, dressed in a very showy uniform. 
But it was the face which especially arrested 
his attention. The likeness to himself was 
startling. 

Needless to say, it was a portrait of his 
grandfather. The old woman's recognition 
of him was now explained. 

Meanwhile she stood leaning on her staff 
with a look of triumph in her eyes, which 
seemed actually to blaze. She noted every 
act of Dick without uttering a word. 

Suddenly, however, her mood changed. 
The light died out of her eyes, and, approach- 
ing Dick, she seized his hand and kissed it, 
while in a broken voice, sunk almost to a 
whisper, she said, " My prayers have been 
answered. Now I am ready to say, ‘ Lord, now 
lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace.’”’ 

Then she tottered rather than walked out 
of the room. She showed now all the signs 
of extreme old age in her gait and manner. 

( To be continued.) 


STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
By W. E. Curr. 


W": Mr. Herne came to St. Martin’s 
as one of the junior form masters, 
there was a re-arrangement of classes, and 
Mr. Strafford was transferred from the 
upper second to the lower third form. 
This event filled the third with jubilation, 
for Mr. Strafford was undoubtedly the most 
popular of all the masters, and for a while 
there was a good deal of unpleasantness 
between those who had lost the hero and 
those who had gained him. Then, about & 


VI.—THE HISTORY OF A MOTTO. 


week before the change was finally effected, 
the leaders of the third settled down to 
consider the matter in sober earnest. 

Of these was Petoerfield, an eager, impulsive 
boy, whose ability for planning great things 
was only equalled by his weakness in execu- 
tion. He took the lead in the discussion, 
and Simpson, White, and Lawes followed 
him. They were his particular friends, and 
the sharers in all his plans. 

“ One thing is certain,” he said; ‘ this is 


~ the best thing that’s ever happened to our 


form." 

* Rather ! ? agreed the others. 

* And," continued Peterfield, warming up, 
“ we ought to do something to show what we 
think of it." 

This also was agreed to, but Peterfield’s 
comrades did not know what ought to be 
done. White hazily suggested a half-holiday, 
and Simpson had an idea that a pillow-fight 
would be a good thing. Lawes thought they 
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might try to have both, but the leader shook 
his head. 

" No," he said. * They're old, worn-out 
things, &nd we ought to get something 
really better. Let's try to be original. 
Now I've been thinking about it, and I've 
got a plan. Strafford won't start with us until 
Tuesday morning, and the first class will be 
Latin, in our cluss-room. Why couldn't we 
put something up there that would catch his 
eye when he came in— something to plense 
him?" 

There was a moment of decp silence. 
“What would we put?” asked Lawes 
then. 

* Well," said Peterfield cautiously, '* what 
do you think of, say, a motto ? " 

The three had very vague ideas of what a 
motto was, as their remarks proved. White 


could think of only one motto, and that a ` 


most familiar one to all writers of lines— 
* Honesty is the best policy." 

“You could put that up," he said, “ but 
he mightn't like it. And I know that ‘some 
of our fellows would get awfully riled. They 
would think we were hitting at them." 

“So they would," chimed in Simpson. 
* But there's another which I've just thought 
of —' Cleanliness is next to godliness.’ How 
would that do ?"' 

Somehow nobody seemed to think that it 
would do very well, and it was dropped. 
“What we want," explained Peterfield, ‘is 
something suitable for the occasion. Think 
of another." 

Lawes thought of another—“ The rolling 
Stone gathers no moss," and then White 
added to the list ' Force is no remedy." 
But for the persuasion of Peterfield they 
would have stuck to them, considering them 
eminently suitable for the occasion. Then 
their memory failed, and they set to hunting 
up copybooks, quotations from Shakespeare, 
and other works. 

As a matter of fact they were stumbling 
about in the dark, for the full force and 
pretty refinement of Peterfield's plan had not 
yet dawned upon them. Accordingly, the 
mottoes they got together, though in some 
respects suitable, were mot by a long way 
what their leader wanted. He wrote them 
down as they came, with a visibly lengthening 
face, and it is from his list that the following 
specimens are selected. 

White suggested in turn: “No one gets 
into trouble without his own help," * Look 
before you leap," * Hands off ! " * Compassion 
will do more than passion," *'* Persevere,"' 
“ Bear with evil and expect good," * As you 
taink of others, others will think of you," * It 
is human to err," and, best of all, in his 
opinion, “Ignorance is less hateful than 
conceit! " Simpson followed with another 
copybook collection: ** Measure twice before 
you cut once," “A good example is the best 
sermon,’ ** Any little silly soul easily can pick 
n hole," ** Unto the pure all things are pure," 
“Tove knows not labour," and “ All work 
nnd no play makes Jack a dull boy." Lawes, 
after cudgelling his brains for a considerable 
time, suddenly burst out with “AN hope 
abandon ye who enter here!" Petertield 
thought that too gloomy, and it was ex- 
changed for ‘See the conquering hero 
comes!” Its too ominous note condemned 
this also, and then Lawes made a last effort 
with “ Strafford by any other name would 
smell as gweet ! "' 

But Peterfield still shook his head. *'*No- 
thing original about all these," he declared. 
“We want something new, and we want 
something that will show him that he is 
welcome.” 

“ Well,” said Lawes, “ why don’t you give 
us something yourself? You haven't given 
us one yet." 

This was Peterfield’s opening. Like an 
artful leader, he had exhausted the imagina- 
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tion of his followers in order to have a clear 
field for his own suggestion. 

* Well," he said gravely, “I’ve just been 
thinking. There was an election in our town 
last month, and my sisters worked some 
mottoes for one of the meetings. The best 
of them all, in my idea, was a little one that 
was stuck behind the platform. It was only 
three words, but it looked first-rate.” 

“What were the words ? " asked White. 

^ * We welcome you,’ " answered Peterfield. 
“The candidate was a new-comer, you see, 
and so will Strafford be a new-comer to our 
form. I could get the motto easily, if you 
like the idea. Cut into three it would go 
splendidly on the wall opposite the door.” 

A lengthy discussion followed. The only 
objection came from White, who thought the 
thing rather too simple for the third form to 
contemplate. He suggested an amendment. 

* * We welcome’ is all right," he said; * but 
I don't like the ‘you.’ It sounds so awfully 
kiddish. Now I’ve got an idea which would 
make it ever so much more striking. I'll 
just make a drawing of it.” 

He took a pencil, and wrote the first words 
of the motto in two lines: 


WE 
WELCOME. 


Then, under the * Welcome,” he began to 
draw something curiously hard to describe. 

^ Whatever’s that? " asked Lawes. 

" It's a star,” suggested Simpson. 
you see?” 

"Rubbish ! " exclaimed Peterfield. ‘It’s 
acrown. What do you want a crown there for, 
White?” 

But the design took better shape by degrees, 
and White did not deign to answer until he 
thought it complete. Then he said: 

^ You're precious dense, all of you. That's 
a human hand, pointing downwards.” 

“ Whose hand ? " asked Simpson. 

“Shut up," said the artist. * Can't you 
see it's a symbol? Now the thing's complete, 
and I think it looks splendid." 

They examined it carefully. As finished 
by White, the sketch had something of this 
appearance ; 


" Can't 


WE 
WELCOME 
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“There you are,” said he. “Now you 
dont want to put the word * you' in at all, 
nor * Mr. Strafford.’ He'll be in his desk, and 

nen he'l be right under the hand. See? 
It will be pointing straight at him." 

Gradually they saw. Lawes and Simpson 
went into ecstasies at once, but Peterfield did 
not. He shook his head once more. 

" But he won't be under the hand," he 
said. “ How can he be there, when he'll be 
at the door coming in?" 

White's face fell. “Upon my word," was 
his disgusted remark, * I never thought of 
that.” 

From that point Peterfield had everything 
in his own hands. It was unanimously 
agreed that he should write home for the 
motto at once, so that it might arrive in good 
time. The four also decided that they 
should keep the matter entirely to themselves, 
and that the work should be done during the 
few minutes between preparation and supper 
on the Monday evening. Then they would 
lock the door and keep the key, for no one 
would require the room until their Latin 
class on Tuesday morning. Mr. Stratford 
would enter with them, and the full glory of 
his welcome should burst in one moment 
upon his astonished eyes. 

The next three or four days were anxious 
ones; but everything went well. The motto 
came, & small but showy production in green 
and red letters on white paper, and was 


safely stowed away in Peterfield’s box. A 
bottle of * Stickphast " was secured with some 
difficulty, together with a brush, and then 
everything was ready for the last scenes. 

Even to the end there was no hitch in the 
proceedings. The four managed to slip 
away without notice after preparation cn the 
eventful night, just before the school trooped 
in to supper, and reached the class-room in 
very quick time. The gas had been put out 
and the room was dark, but they had pro- 
vided matches. White was left in the 
corridor to watch and to keep otf any 
inquisitive friends; the other three entered, 
and closed the door softly behind them. 

Petertield bore the motto. '"Now," he 
whispered in the dark, “strike a light, 
Lawes. Simpson, you get the paste ready. 
But listen, first, if there's anyone about.” 

They listened, straining their ears. To 
their dismay, they heard some one walking, 
in a slow and leisurely way, along the stone- 
paved court just under the window. 

"Just a minute," said Lawes. *“ Wait till 
he's gone." 

They waited in utter silence. The steps 
receded, but came slowly back again. They 
passed in the opposite direction, moving 
towards the house door, but & moment later 
they had turned, and were once more under 
the window. 

“It’s that fellow Warren!" said Peterfield. 

Then they understood. Warren often took 
aà turn outside Just before supper. He was 
writing a book or something of the kind, and 
used to get into the air to think. He might 
stay in the court until the supper bell rang 
for all they knew. 

“It’s all up," whispered Simpson. 


> 


“ Let's 
go. 
“Not a bit of it," answered the leader. 
“ We can do it in the dark, as easily as not. 
Get the paste ready.” 

They had never thought of doing the work 

in the darkness, but there was very little 
difficulty after all. The motto was in three 
slips, and the place of each slip could be 
marked by its length. “ We’’ was the 
shortest, and must go up first. Then there 
would be no trouble with the other pieces, 
for they would follow in order. 
- The slips were laid on a desk, and the 
backs of them well smeared with ** Stickphast.”’ 
Petertield mounted on a chair, and laid 
* We " carefully in its place, paying particular 
attention toitsstraightness. The“ Welcome " 
was handed up to him, and although it 
slipped to the floor it was recovered and fixed 
without trouble. The “You” followed, and 
the motto was in position. 

"I gay," whispered Simpson, who had 
applied the brush pretty freely, * the paste 
will stick to the wall. What will the Doctor 
say?" 

* Bother the wall" was the answer. 
“Why didn't you think of that before? 
But if Stratford is pleased he'll keep it dark, 
80 it won't matter. Now, how does it look ? 
Do you think it’s straight ? ” 

Peering at it in the dark, they all decided 
that it was quite straight, though they were 
not able to read the letters. And just as they 
came to this conclusion the supper bell rang, 
and White gave an urgent tap at the door. 

The matches, the pastepot, and the brush 
were hastily gathered up, and they slipped 
out into the dusky corridor. Petertield 
locked the door and pocketed the key with the 
air of a conqueror. 

The twelve or thirteen hours that suc. 
ceeded were proud ones for the four con. 
spirators. The very air with which they 
moved and spoke showed that they had a 
tremendous secret to keep, and their veiled 
hints produced in the Third Form an 
intense feeling of expectation. More than 
this, the whisper spread from one to another 
until the whóle of the Lower School was 
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infected with the same feeling, and when 
the time came for the final move there were 
quite fifty or sixty boys hanging about near 
the class-room door. : 

Peterfield stood with his back to the door, 
the key in his hand, waiting until Mr. 
Strafford should arrive from the schoolroom. 
To all questions and appeals he turned a 
deaf ear, only looking in a tantalising way 
at the important faces of his comrades. 
Bat at last the quick step of the master was 
heard approaching, and he slipped the key 
into the lock. The time had come! 

Mr. Strafford was surprised to see such a 
gathering. He observed that the Lower 
Third Latin were in a dense mass around 
the door, apparently holding it against the 
stragglers from other forms. But the throng 
parted as he came near, and in a moment he 
was standing beside Peterfield. 

'" What is the matter ?" he said. 
the door open ? ” 

“ Oh yes, sir," was the beaming answer; 
and then Peterfield turned the key. 

The master entered first, according to the 
plan. He stood stock still, just inside, quite 
as they had intended he should do. 


“ Won't 
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Peterfield, White, Lawes, and Simpson 
pressed in behind—and looked. 

As I have said before, Peterfield’s ability 
for planning great things was only equalled 
by his weakness in execution. He generally 
muddled the details, leaving something quite 
undone, or doing it in the wrong way. Now, 
standing beside the master, he stared at the 
wall and rubbed his eyes. It seemed to him 
that he was looking at something in Greek, 
for this was what he saw: 


HA 
a4KOO'ISA 
j NOx 


Others, besides Peterfield, rubbed their 
eyes, but perhaps none of them wished so 
heartily that they had never been born. It 
dawned upon him that this was the result of 
working in the dark. At the same moment 
& whisper and & titter passed around, and 
some one in the corridor gave a laugh. 
Then Mr. Strafford recovered himself. 

"Lower Third Latin," he said in icy 
tones, ‘‘ go to your places! ” 

( To be continued.) 


THE KING OF THE CONGERS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 
Author of “ Wrecked tn the Great Russel," “ A Bedawta Captive,” etc. 


LUCKY little 
Ernest Martin 
and I were very 
close friends 
during the 
whole time we 
were at school 
| together, and 
now that we are 
older, and both 
settled down 
in life, we are 
* close friends 
still, and very 
likely shall be 
until the end. We had ourlittle disagreements, 
like other lads have; but we were always 
sensible enough, when we had cooled down, 
to confess our faults one to the other, and 
become friends again, just as if nothing had 
happened. We met at the station, he from 
the South and I from the North, on the day 
that we both arrived as new boys at the large 
residential school where our education was 
completed. The place was quite strange to me. 
As the porter brought my luggage out, and 
was about to hail a cab, I saw Ernest, and 
heard him say to the driver whom he had 
engaged, ‘‘ Beaumont College.” 

“ Are you for Beaumont ? " I asked. The 
question slipped out all the more readily 


because he seemed such a good fellow. He 
had a pleasant, sunny face. 

“Yes! Are you?" he replied, with a 
ready smile. Receiving a nod in the affir. 
mative, he said, We'll send on the traps 
by the first cab, and follow together in the 
second.” 

The conversation during this drive, when, 
after the fashion of boys, we rapidly gauged 
each other, was the foundation of our friend- 
ship. Perhaps the fact that we were both 
new boys drew us closer together. And we 
stuck together all through the next five years, 
like leeches — more affectionately than leeches, 
however, and for a very different purpose ; 
tumbling into the same scrapes and tumbling 
out again, sharing the same joys and sorrows, 
defending each other like Spartans, some- 
times against the combined attacks of all the 
upper forms. Of course, we were in the 
wrong now and again, and deserved a good 
thrashing, quite as good as we got; but it was 
some satisfaction to be thrashed together, 
&nd Coventry was not nearly so bad to bear 
when we were both in it at the same time. 

Ernest was a minister’s son, and during 
the last three years of our school life his 
father was stationed in Penzance. He used 
to return from the holidays with glowing 
accounts of the jolly times he had spent, 
rambling over the rough hills, descending the 
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dangerous granite cliffs, pushing through 
the silvery sands to half-forgotten caves that 
were once the warehouses of smugglers, and, 
especially, accompanying certain pilot-fisher- 
men with whom he was acquainted, to the 
grounds where the conger lay. One of Ernest’s 
keen desires, and a desire that I fully sympa- 
thised with, was that I should spend part of 
my sunimer holidays with him in Cornwall. 
This Jong dreamed-of pleasure, however, did 
not come off until the summer before we 
left school, and when we were quite big 
fellows, both some months turned sixteen. 
My parents were Yorkshire people, and it 
was a long way to send a lad alone to 
Cornwall; then it was our custom for the 
whole family to spend the summer holidays 
together at some conveniently near sea-side 
resort, where my father, who was a business 
man, could, if necessary, run to and from 
the works. No invitation, until this par- 
ticular summer, had come from Ernest's 
father or mother; and my parents would not 
consent to the acceptance of an invitation 
from Ernest alone. But this year, a few 
weeks before we broke up for the midsummer 
vacation, Mrs. Martin sent a most kindly and 
pressing letter to my mother, asking that I 
might be allowed to join Ernest for two or 
three weeks during the holidays, assuring 
her that they would give me & most hearty 
welcome, and take great care of me. 

The first I knew of it was from Ernest 
himself. He came rushing up to me one 
morning, flourishing a letter above his head, 
and exclaiming—  : 

* There, old man, it's all settled. You're 
to come down for & month, and we shall have 
high jinks, I can tell you." 

" Let me look at it, Erny? ” 

" “Oh! it's all settled. The mater Martin 
has written to the mater Cordingley, and, of 
course, the mater Cordingley has replied, 
and said that, if her little sonny George will 
only promise to be & good boy. and run into 
no kind of danger, she will allow him to 
venture for a week or two into the wild 
west!" 

" Nonsense, Erny. Let me look at the 
letter ? ” 


" You're a sceptic, Geordie. You don't 
deserve to look at it.” 
" Come, my boy, hand it over. I want to 


see what it says." 

Ernest gave me the letter. Iran through 
it with devouring eyes, and found that it was 
a letter from Mrs. Martin to her son, inform- 
ing him, among other matters, that she had 
written to my mother, and asked permission 
for me to visit them. 

“Well! Am I right?" asked Erny, as I 
passed the letter back again. 

“ As right as you generally are," I replied. 

“And what do you mean by that, 
Geordie?” 

“ That you've run nhead a mile or two. 
It isn't settled yet. There is no word here 
about my mother's reply." 

“ But it’s as good as settled. Why, man, 
your mother is sure to consent, if only to get 
you away fora week or two. Consider what 
& blessing it will be to her to have the chance 
of a little quiet during the holidays. We'll 
have a fine old time, Geordie. You'l write 
&t once, won't you, to that dear little woman 
Mrs. Cordingley, and beg her to say Yes !— 
now, won’t you? None of your hesitations, 
Geordie, your hum.ing and haw-ing; for it 
isn't a thing to hum and haw about." 

I was at one with him in this, and needed 
no prompting to write home, and request, 
with all the fervour of & schoolboy scribe, 
that consent should be readily given to the 
invitation. 

“ Didn't I tell you? " Erny triumphantly 
exclaimed, when it waa really settled. 
“ We'll make it one long picnic — you'll see ! 
The girla/will be delighted. They'll be all 
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right for looking after the grub. It's really 
wonderful, Geordie, how useful girls are 
where the grub comes in. They never forget 
it. I used to think girls were not much 
good, but, since we went to live in Cornwall, 


&nd had so many picnies, I've had to alter. 


my opinion. It’s a hungry business, down 
there, cliff-climbing, racing over the sand, 
dodying in and out of the caves, and letting 
the ‘ white horses’ roll over you; and when 
you’re so peckish that you could eat a 
salamander, it’s a pleasant sight to see the 
girls with their baskets open, and a white 
table-cloth laid on the turf, and all sorts of 
good things tumbling about and waiting to be 
eaten. You feel then that girls are a blessing, 
and you bless ’em.”’ 

“ And what are ‘ white horses,’ Ernest ? ” 

* What charming urban simplicity! Here 
is a boy—a young gentleman, I mean—from 
the centre of civilisation, the great city of 
Leeds, supposed, after a collegiate education 
at that renowned establishment, Beaumont, 
to be fairly well acquainted with the English 
language, and yet he does not know what 
‘white horses’ mean. Why, mon cher ami, 
as the Frenchies say, ‘ white horses’ are 
waves that come riding in on a ground swell, 
with the white spray flying backward like 
the manes of wild horses; and to wade in, 
when the tide is flowing, and let them race 
over you, is the very perfection of sea- 
bathing. It cannot be beaten. But we'll 
try it, my son, and a good many more things 
besides, Cornish cream included; and I'm 
very much mistaken if you don’t vote 
Cornwall to be the jolliest county in England, 
and decide to live there after you have made 
your fortune in your own smoky city in the 
North.” 

"It's not quite the county to make a 
fortune in," said I, laughing. 

“It isn't bad for that, either, if you get 
into the right line," retorted Ernest. “ Many 
& fortune has been made in Cornwall, and out 
of something better than smuggling. But 
never mind the fortunes. There's time 
enough yet for them. Anyhow, they cannot 
be made out of fishing, although they may be 
out of tin, and lost too. Easier lost than 
made nowadays, I should say. But we're 
going to have some fishing while you are 
down, Geordie. There are those two friends 
of mine I must introduce to you—regular 
old salts, with no end of yarns in them. 
You've only to get hold of the string, and 
pull, and keep on puding, and out the yarns 
come." 

* I shall like the fishing above everything, 
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Erny. And it will be a treat to know those 
two old fellows whom I have heard you talk 
about so much. What do you call them— 
Spargo and Tresidder ? " 

" You've got it, Geordie. Them's the 
chaps, and bother the grammar. We'll try 
for conger if they'll let us. There's a bit of 
real sport in pulling in a big conger, and 
there are some whoppers off Mousehole 
Island, I can tell you.” 

When the arrangements were being made 
for the journey, my father thought it best 
for me to go right through; therefore I tra- 
velled by the midnight train. It was thought 
I might snatch a few hours’ sleep on the way ; 
but I was too excited to sleep in the earlier 
part of the journey, and too much interested 
in the scenery to sleep in the latter. As & 
city lad, the south Devonshire coast to me, 
seen from the carriage window, was inexpress- 
ibly beautiful, and the reaches of the Tamar, 
dotted with ships, men-of-war mostly, a pano- 
rama such as I had never expected to behold. 
By the time I reached St. Erth I was becom- 
ing rather drowsy, for since leaving Truro 
the scenery had become somewhat tame ; 
but when the train shot out between Ludgvan 
and Marazion, and St. Michael's Mount 
leaped into view, with Mount's Bay spread 
like a shimmering mirror before me, I 
suddenly lost &ll sense of weariness in the 
enchanting novelty of the scene. As we 
steamed over the sands towards Penzance I 
shifted my position in the carriage so as not 
to lose sight of the Mount, and was still in 
the land of wonder when the train drew up 
and the tickets were demanded ; and I had 
scarcely gathered my luggage together before 
I was greeted by Ernest's cheery voice, and 
beheld him on the platform waving his hand 
in heartiest welcome. 

We had a very jolly time together. Mr. 
and Mrs. Martin were & perfect host and 
hostess for & boy of my years, and Erny's 
sisters were capital girls, putting me at ease 
in & very short time, considering that I was 
rather shy, and that I had no sisters of my 
own. We made many excursions, both with 
the girls and without them, climbing the 
cliffs, exploring the caves, rambling over the 
downs, visiting all sorts of out-of-the-way 
places; and, no matter how plentifully we had 
provided ourselves with eatables, returning. 
with never & crumb, and appetites as keen as 
if we had been fasting all day. 

But the charm of the holiday and its 
interest centred in the fishing excursions 
with the two pilots, Spargo and Tresidder. 
Mr. Martin knew them both, and could trust 
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By Amos EVERY. 


us safely in their charge. He was a favourite 
with them. They attended his ministry, and 
enjoyed it; and, with the characteristic 
enthusiasm of Cornish people, they would 
have done anything to oblige him, and 
thereby show their appreciation of him and 
his work. This enthusiasm Erny profited by. 
They willingly extended their kindness from 
the father to the son, and the son, during his 
holidays, was able to take full advantage of 
it. For his own sake, however, they soon 
came to like Erny—indeed, no one could help 
liking him who knew him. 

Sometimes we went with Spargo, some- 
times with Tresidder, but oftener with both. 
They were partners, owning between them a 
long gig built of Cornish elm. This they 
used as a pilot or fishing or pleasure boat, 
just as circumstances required. She would 
sail well if there were wind enough, and she 
was easy to pull in a calm. Rather narrow 
she seemed to me at first, and much more 
buoyant than I had bargained for; but I 
soon found out that she had very excellent 
qualities. Both men were seamen, well 
trained, and under their capable management 
the boat was as responsive as if she had been 
alive and understood the words which were 
spoken to her.  Tresidder had been the 
master of a small coasting craft, and was 
always addressed as “ Cap'n," and deferred to 
by Spargo, although in many respects the 
latter was the more interesting man of the 
two. Spargo had been a sailor for many 
years, and had made many long voyages, 
always before the mast; and was full of 
interesting reminiscences of storm and ship- 
wreck and adventure in foreign lands. 

The two men were very different in appear- 
ance. Spargo was a very short man, dumpy, 
broad-set, with small grey eyes, very thick 
lips, and heavy powerful jaws. His voice was 
a deep growling bass. He generally wore a 
pilot jacket over the usual blue jersey, with 
trousers ample in width but uncommonly 
short in the leg. Cap’n Tresidder was of the 
ordinary height, and comparatively slim, and 
was dressed nearer the fashion of an ordinary 
civilian. His face was ruddier than that of 
his companion, & more regular face, with 
blue eyes, but very peculiar in expression on 
account of a seam, the remnant of a slashing 
sword-cut, stretching from the bridge of the 
nose obliquely across the forehead. This 
same sword-cut perhaps also explained the 
fact that the nerves on the left side of his 
face were paralysed. He spoke with a drawl, 
and his voice was rasping and metallic. 

(To be contínued.) 


(With Seventeen Illustrations from the originals by IDA PATTERSON.) 


A’ all times and among all races the magic 

circlet which typified Eternity —no 
beginning and no end--has been closely 
associated with the fortunes of mankind. 
Within the small round is centred all that 
is weighty, momentous, and solemn, for 
rings have ever been in use as insignia of 
power and command, of union and compact, 
as badges of rank and honour, as pledges of 
faith. The little circlet is also fraught with 
romance and love, as promising happiness in 
the future, or ratifying present joys. 

It is interesting to trace the origin of our 
fundamental customs and beliefs, many of 
which date back thousands of years before 
the Christian era. For instance, as symbol 
of union between man and woman, a ring 
was in use among the ancient dwellers of the 


valley of the Nile. 
“ Egyptian Mythology i 


We read in Mr. Sharpe's 
that before the 


Fic. 1.—ANcrENT EGYPTIAN SERPENT RING. 


introduction of coinage the Egyptian 
gold was circulated in the form of a ring, 


and that the Egyptian at his marriage 
placed one of these rounds of gold on his 
wife’s finger in token of his entrusting her 
with all his property. The early Christians 
followed this custom, which has ever since 
been rigidly adhered to in our own marriage 
ceremony, when the man places a 

gold ring on the finger of his bride and 
says, “ With all my worldly goods I thee 
endow." 

The earliest existing specimens of rings 
are those found in the tombs of the ancient 
Babylonians and  Egyptians. They are 
mostly of gold, some large and massive, 
with deeply cut hieroglyphics, or figures of 
Assyrian and Egyptian type engraved on an 
oblong bezel; others of an elegant serpent 
form, of which the serpent rings in tbe 


jewellers’ shops of the present day are 
facsimiles. 

The primary use of thc ring was to carry 
the signet, which before being worn on the 
finger was suspended by a cord from the 
neck or wrist. The high priests of the 
Jews possessed rings of inestimable value, 
and signet rings are frequently mentioned in 
the Old Testament as badges of authority. 
The ring that Pharaoh took from his own 
hand and put on Joseph's was probably set 
with the king's signet, by which the royal 
instruments were sealed. King Ahasuerus 


Fic, 2. —RoMAN SOLDIER'S RING 


took off his ring and gave it to Mordecai as 
a token of trust; and the stone closing the 
den of lions and their expected victim, 
Daniel, was sealed with the king’s signet. 
Hebrew legends relate of the mystic ring 
worn by Solomon, which had the*power of 
conveying him into the firmament, where he 
heard the secrets of the universe. 

The Greeks accounted for the custom of 
wearing rings—as they did for every other 
ancient usage—by a mythological fable, that 
in removing the sentence of eternal punish- 
ment from Prometheus for his theft of the 


Fic. 3.—HoLLow Porson RING, 


immortal fire from heaven, Zeus commanded 
him to wear on his finger a link of the chain 
that bound him to the rock of torture, as 
penance for his crime and evidence of its 
penalty. Then there is the story of the 
magic ring of Gyges, ancestor of the Lydian 
kings, which rendered its wearer invisible 
when it was turned round the finger. 
Marriage rings were also in use in early 
Greece, for the Lacedemonians sent rings of 
iron to their betrothed as evidence that an 
agreement had been properly entered into 
by the giver and receiver, which rings were 
subsequently placed on the third finger of 
the left hand in the ceremony of marriage. 


Fia. 4.~—-$W EE: PON OF DEFENCE, 


The-rignt hand is indicative of power and 
independence, therefore the left was chosen 
for the ring, as signifying the subjection of 
the woman to the man, and the third was 
the finger assigned to bear the symbol of 
union, as within it was believed to be a nerve 
that leads directly to the heart. In the 
maxims of Pythagoras we come across & 
curious caution, * Never wear too tight a 
ring," which we can interpret into a warning 
against matrimony, and taking vows that 
bind for life. A few centuries before the 


* 
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Christian era, the Grecks carried the fashion 
of wearing rings to great excess. The learned 
Aristotle must have been somewhat of a dundy, 
for we read a reproof of Plato to his illustrious 
disciple for wearing rings in & profusion 
unbecoming to a philosopher. Other great 
men were guilty of similar vanity, and drew 
on themselves in consequence the oppro- 
brium of their contemporaries. The earli- 
est historic gem on record among the Greeks 
is the famous gold ring of Polycrates, set 
with a priceless emerald, rendered still more 
precious by the carved intaglio of a lyre, 
from the hand of the celebrated gem en- 
graver, Theodorus of Samos. 

According to Herodotus, the Tyrant of 
Samos was the first of mere human birth 
who conceived the design of gaining the 
empire of the sea, and so successful were 
his ambitiou- schemes that he was exhorted 


Fic. 5.—RiNG oF POPE CLEMENT VI 


to propitiate the anger of the gods, who were 
envious of his continued prosperity, by de- 
priving himself of his greatest treasure. He 
accordingly threw into the sea his cherished 
ring, which was returned to him a few days 
afterwards in the body of a fish, which 
proved that his atonement was rejected by 
the gods, who pursued their malignant ven- 
geance till his downfall, death, and cruci- 
fixion. 

The Romans were very apt in adopting 
the customs of other nations, and during the 
Republic citizens wore iron rings— frequently 
as testimony to martial courage—while sena- 
iors had gold ones as distinctive of their 
order. The rings worn by soldiers were 
often of bronze inscribed with the number 
of the centuria to which they belonged; 
and to show how prevalent was the Roman 
custom of wearing them about two centuries 
before Christ, I quote Pliny's statement that 


Fic. 6.—RIENZI'S8 WEDDING RING. 


three bushels of rings were taken from the 
slain after the disastrous battle of Canne. 
When the consul Marcellus was killed in 
battle near Venusia, Hannibal obtained 
possession of his ring, and in order .to lure 
the Romans within his reach, he sent them 
false messages sealed with his dead adver- 
sary’s signet. But Crispinus—the other 
Roman consul—suspecting this ruse, had 
previously apprised his countrymen that 
Marcellus had fallen, and that no orders 
sealed with his ring were authentic. 
Engraved gems for rings were in great 
request by the Romans, and the figures and 
inscriptions on stones were frequently mis- 
taken for the actual mark of nature, and 
regarded as possessing magic powers. The 
daring courage of Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, 
and the immunity he enjoyed from danger 
in warfare, were attributed to the talismanic 
properties of an agate ring he always wore, 
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which was engraved with the figures of 
Apollo and the nine Muses. The favourite 
ornament of Julius Ciesar was a signet ring 
carved with the figure of his tutelar deity, 
Venus Victrix, whose name he usually gave 
as his watchword in his battles. In the 
Augustan age many valuable collections of 
antique rings were offered as gifts in the 
temples of Rome. 

In classical times—and also in the middle 
ages—-rings were frequently made with a 
hollow bezel to contain poison, suicide being 
deemed a perfectly honourable way of getting 
out of any difficulty, or of ending a life no 


: |FiG. 7.—SEAL OF SAINT CHARLES BORROMEO. 


longer desirable. Demosthenes, one of the 
greatest and noblest spirits of antiquity, 
orator and statesman, availed himself of this 
means of procuring death after the defeat of 
the Athenians by Antipater. 

Hannibal, the illustrious Carthaginian 
general, also took poison concealed in the 
bezel of his signet ring to avoid falling into 
the hands of his enemies. The gem-loving 
Mithridates, King of Pontus, is another 
example of one who always carried on his 
person a ring containing the deadly liquid. 


Fic. 8S.—RiNG of CHARLES I. 


On being defeated by his rebellious son, 
Pharnaces, there remained to him nothing 
but captivity or death ; he chose the latter, 
and broke his ring between his tecth. But 
in fear of being poisoned in his youth he 
had so accustomed his constitution to anti- 
dotes that the poison had no effect, and he 
had recourse to the sword of & Gaulish 
mercenary. Of more modern times is the 
example of the Marquis de Condorcet, 
member of the French Academy, who was 
proclaimed Deputy of Paris during the 
French Revolution. Having refused to 


Fic. 9.—MARY QUEEN OF &£coTs8' SIGNET 


sanction the sentence of death against the 
King, he was proscribed by the Convention, 
and subsequently thrown into prison. To 
escape the violent death awaiting him at 
the hands of * Mademoiselle Guillotine," he 
swallowed out of his ring a strong poison 
prepared for this probable emergency by his 


‘brother-in-law Cabanis, £he celebrated physi- 


cian and friend of Mirabeau. 
There was a diabolical invention in rings 
in medieval imes—accredited to the wily 
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brain of a Venetian—called the Annello 


. della Morte (‘ Ring of Death "), which was 


actually in use as a method of assassination. 
In the decoration of the bezel was concealed 
a hollow point—containing a virulent poison 
—-made to work with a spring in such a 
manner that the murderer could give the 
fatal scratch while shaking hands with his 
enemy. 

Poison rings employed to rid one’s self of 
an enemy were quite in vogue in the sixteenth 


Fic. 10.—RrxG or ETHELWULF. 


century. Motley mentions, in his “ Rise of 
the Dutch Republic," that the young Lamoral 
Egmont intended at his own table to destroy 
the Prince of Orange by means of poison kept 
concealed in a ring, and a hollow ring filled 
with the deadly liquid was afterwards found 
at his lodgings. The signet ring of Cesar 
Borgia, which was exhibited some years ago 
in a Continental gallery, contained a re- 
ceptacle for poison which the wearer was in 


Fic. 11.—ETHEISWITHA'8 RING. 


the habit of dropping into the wine of any 
guest whose demise was advisable. 

Rings have also been in request as weapons 
of defence, and among the peasant youths of 
various parts of Germany it is still customary 
to don heavy, massive brass rings, the bezel 
furnished with sharp projecting points, 
calculated to inflict terrible laceration during 
a tussle. 

The ring was also in use as a badge of 
investiture in the early days of the Church, 
and still retains this character. An episcopal 
ring was solemnly conferred upon the newly 
made bishop together with his crozier, and 
owing to the custom of burying rings with 
their owners, many fine examples of episcopal 


Fic. 12.—ABLSTAN's Rinc (Ninth Century). 


rings stil exist. Some were exceedingly 
massive, and were worn on the thumb, and 
others were &dorned with an emerald or 
sapphire, from the supposed power of these 
Btones to inspire pure and holy thoughts. 
The seal ring of Pope Clement vr. is of 
massive gold, set with a large crystal. This 
pope is famous on account of his disputes 
with Edward rrr. of England, who encroached 
on ecclesiastical jurisdiction. He lived to sce 
the agitation in Rome caused by Rienzi, * the 
last of the tribunes," whose nuptial ring is 
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in the South Kensington Museum. This 
interesting souvenir is in silver, with an 
octagonal bezel engraved with two stars. 
Without armorial bearings, but having great 
faith in his destiny, Cola di Rienzi adopted a 
star for his device. The hoops of the ring 
are edged with the elegant scroll-work in 
vogue in the fourteenth century, and round 
the bezel are inscribed the names Catarina 
and Nicola. 

The private signet ring of Saint Charles 
Borromeo is indicative, in its extreme simpli- 
city, of its owner. Charles Borromeo was 
nephew to Pope Pius iv., and was raised to 
the dignity of cardinal at the early age of 
twenty-two, and appointed Archbishop of the 
diocese of Milan in the middle of the sixteenth 


Fic. 13.— RiNG OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. 


century. In an age of extreme corruption in 
the Church, and amid all the pomps and 
glory of his office, Cardinal Borromeo led a 
life of rigid austerity, devoting himself 
entirely to the advancement of Christ's 
kingdom on earth. His ring has a large 
oval bezel of bronze engraved with the 
Borromeo arms, surrounded by the legend 
“ Carolus. Cardin. Borromeus.” 

In the same collection is the relic of 
another Charles—our hapless King—who 
paid the penalty for repeated broken faith 
and treachery to his country with his head. 
It is one of *''life's little ironies " that the 
ring he presented to Bishop Juxon a few 
moments before his execution was engraved 
round the hoop with the sentiment, “ Rather 
death than fals fayth." A death's head and the 
words “ Behold the ende + ” were enamelled 
on the bezel. 

Similarly tragic was the end of Mary 
Queen of Scots, whose signet ring is among 
the illustrations. It is the royal seal used 
after her return to Scotland, and is an oval 
crystal set in massive gold. The impress is 
the royal escutcheon, the arms of Scotland ; 
above the crest appears the motto “ In defens,” 
and lower down the initials “M R.” The 
seal passed through many hands into the 


Fic. 14.—QUEFN ELIZABETH'’S LOVE TOKEN. 


possession of the queen of George rm., and 
then came to the late Duke of York, and was 
purchased by the British Museum at the 
sale of his plate and jewels in 1827. 

Rings were in common use among our 
British and Saxon ancestors. An interesting 
relic of the ninth century is a gold ring that 
belonged to Ethelwulf, King of Wessex, father 
of Alfred the Great. It was found in the 
parish of Laverstock, in Hampshire, and is a 
wonderful specimen of the art of enamelling 
of the Anglo-Saxon period. In the same 
case in the British Museum is the ring of 
Ethelswitha, Queen of Mercia and sister of 
Alfred the Great; it is of gold, with the bezel 
enamelled in black. The ring of Ahlstan, 
Bishop of Sherborne, which is in the South 
Kensington collection, is another admirable 
specimen of the jeweller’s art of the same 
period ; the dragon of Wesscx is apparent on 
the first lozenge of the ring. Ablstan, it is 


believed, was in command of the Sazon 
forces during the reign of Ethelbert. In the 
same museum is the ring of Frederick the 
Great, King of Prussia, not only valuable 
from its historic associations, but also on ac- 
count of being typical of the style of ring in 
vogue in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. The hoop is richly decorated, and 
a kind of claw holds the stone, a turquoise, 
which is engraved with the letter “F” and 
surrounded by garnets. This was probably 
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Fic. 15.—ToapsTone (Fifteenth Century). 


the style of the setting of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's diamond ring that served him to 
write on a window-pane of an ante-room, 
through which Queen Elizabeth daily passed, 
his well-known couplet: 
“ Fain would I rise, 
Bnut that I fear to fall," 


to which the Queen added in encouragement 
to the handsome young courtier : 
* If thy heart, fail thee, 
Do not rise at all." 


His speedy elevation to favour reminds one 
of the incident relative to the Earl of Esser, 


Fic. 16.—CRAMP RiNG (Fourteenth Century). 


to whom the Virgin Queen had given a pledge 
of love and trust in the shape of a ring, the 
retention of which by the treachery of Lady 
Nottingham was the death-warrant of the 
supposed faithless favourite. From Essex’s 
daughter, Lady Frances Devereux, this ro- 
mantic souvenir has descended to its present 
owner. Itis of gold, of simple form, set with 
& sardonyx exquisitely carved in cameo, 
with a miniature portrait of the hard. 
featured queen. 


E 


Fic. 17.—JEWIBH WEDDING RING (Fifteenth 
Century). 


In the Middle Ages rings were greatly worn 
as a preventive against disease. Those 
containing a toadstone or an onyx were 
considered especially efficacious against poison 
and epilepsy, witchcraft and enchantment: 
For scveral centurics the kings of England 


were wont to bless and to hallow certain rings 
which were “ to be worn as of virtue against 
the cramp and falling sickness." "This ap- 
pears to have been & custom exercised ex- 
clusively by the monarchs‘of England, and 
the last sovereign who so blessed cramp 
rings was Queen Mary. The origin was that 
the ring of Edward the Confessor was kept 
as a relic in Westminster Abbey and applied 
for curing the falling sickness, and that this 
practice led the succeeding kings of England 
to bless rings on Good Friday against the 
cramp and epilepsy. 

There are many instances in history, in 
times of danger and distress, when women 
have offered up their gold ornamentsand jewels 
to the State. But there is not on record a more 
striking illustration of patriotic fervour than 
that displayed by the matrons of Prussia in 
1813, who gave up their gold wedding rings 
to the patriotic fund raised to defray the ex- 
penses of the coalition against Napoleon. 
They received from the Government, in com- 
memoration of their sacrifice, plain rings of 
iron engraved with the device, “Ich gebe 
Gold fur Eisen,” which were afterwards 
treasured as valued heirlooms. 

As symbol of union between the monarch 
and the people, the ring plays an important 
rôle in the ceremony of coronation. The 
master of the jewels delivers it to the Arch- 


. bishop of Canterbury, who places it on the 
fourth finger of the sovereign's right hand, in 


reciting a prayer commencing, “ Receive this 
ring, the ensign of kingly dignity," etc. 
Our beloved Queen’s coronation ring is of 


. plain gold adorned with a large ruby, en- 
. graved with the cross of St. George. 
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Black, K—Q sq.; P—K B 2. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 483. -° 
By H. HALSTROM. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 
The Q visits all the corners. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 

Pretty moves, like those in Nos. 464 to 
470, and 475 to 481, occur in so many dif- 
ferent ways that, before giving simple three- 
movers, we can give six more 

Two-Movzns. 


Problem No. 484. 
White, K-K B6; R—Q B 5; P—Q Kt 7. 
(K f6; M c5; 
Pb7. Kd8; P f7.) 
Problem No. 485. 
By NICOLAS DE NICOLAI. 


White, K—Q 3; Rs—Q R 7 and K R 7. 


7» Black, K—Qsq.; Kt—Q 3. (Kd3; M a7, hi. 
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Problem No. 486. 
By S. Loyp. 
White, K—K 5; Q—K R2; R—K R8. 
Black, K—K Kt 4; B—K R4; P—K R3. 
(Ke5; Lh2; Mh3. Kg; N hő; P h6.) 


Problem No. 487. 
Bv P. MORPHY. 

White, K—Q B8; R—Q Rsq.; P—QKt6. 
Black, K—Q R sq.; B—Q Ktsq.; Ps-QR2 
and Q Kt 2. (K c8; Mal; P bô. K a8: 
N b8; P a7, b7.) 

Problem No. 488. 

White, K—K Bsq.; Kts—Q 5 and K 4. 
Black, K—K R 8; R—K B sq. ; B—K 4; Ps 
KB7and KR7. (K fl; Od5,e4. Khl; 
M f8; N e5; P f2, h2.) 

Problem No. 489. 

White, K—K Kt8; Q—Q B2; Kt —K Kt 6; 
Ps—K 3 and KR4. Black, K—K B3; Kt 
KR4; Ps—K 3 and K R3. (Kg8; L c2; 
O g6; Pe3, hd. K16; O h5; P e6, h6.) 


Solution of No. 482.—1, Q—R 4; and 2, 
Kt or Q mates. 


R. W.— The statement in Vol. XIX., page 527, about 
the age of chess is due to a discovery in Egypt, for & 
painting has been found at Sakkara, which dates from 
the time of King Teta, sixth dynasty, about 3000 B.c. 
In the grave chamber of Mera there are many wall 

intings, one of which presents Mera and his sons, 

olding each other by the hand, and Mera playing 
chess, 
— —o9:9,0o9—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


OUR ‘COMING OF AGE" 
COMMEMORATIVE TREES. 


Ox page 80 of our November part, we wrote, it will be 
remembered : “If the‘ B.O.P.' had a sufficient garden 
available we should like in this ite*coming of age’ ‘hier’ 
to invite as many of our readers as possible to plant 
commemoration trees in it; but as this cannot be, we 
invite all who can, and would care to do so, to plant a 
* Boy's Own’ tree ín their own garden, and furnish par- 
ticulars to us, so that we may be able to publish a list 
of all such trees thus planted. We shall be particularly 
pleased to hear from our Colonial readers in this way. 

Here is the first response, dated October 31: 

“Dear Mr. Editor,—For many, many years the 
* B.O.P.' has been, and still is, à welcome guest in our 
home. My two younger boys are away at school ; but, 
Jor THEM I will plant a ' B.O.P.' tree in our grounds, 
I have already ordered it from‘ Dickson's,’ Chester ; the 
name is Conifer. Sciadopilus Verticulata. It is such a 
nice idea for the coming of age of the ' B.O.P? that I 
take as much pleasure as mv boys in commemorating 


the event. * * Faithfully yours, 
` “(Mrs.) W. B. GUILBRIDR.” 
SOME NEW HANDBOOKS FOR 
BOYS. 


THE “Contour” Road Book of England, South-East 
Division, with 500 maps and plans, has been published 
by Gall & Inglis, and represents a good idea well and 
practically carried out. The distinguishing feature of 
the book, which all cyclists should hail with delight, is 
a profile plan of each road, showing variations of slope, 
the hills, villages, etc.; while the brief description of 
each route defines the nature, construction, and con- 
dition of the road, and under “Gradients ” the steep- 
ness of each hill is clearly stated in plain figures. Mr. 
Harry R. O. Inglis is the Editor, the price of the book 
is 2s., and the weight 7 ounces. 


Messrs. Hearder & Sons, 195 Union Street, Plymouth, 
have just brought outa new edition of their “ Ilus- 
trated Guide to Sea Fishing,” etc. From this firm 
every variety of fishing tackle can be obtained, 
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WHAT DO YOU SAY TO THAT 
FOR A NAME! 


THE lady whose influence is at the present moment 
paramount in the Celestial Empire—the Empress- 
Dowager of China—rejoices in a name of no less than 
fourtcen syllables, These considered, perhaps it is not 
surprising that in the popular columns of the Court 
“Gazette” she is referred to as “ Tze-hsiyu k'ang, ctc," 
or even as Tze-haiyu. Englishmen drop a few of the 
letters and call her Tze-hsi. But to give all thearray of 
names to which she is entitled is to write Tze-hsiyu- 
k'ang-yi-chao-yli-chuang-ch'eng-shou-kung-ching-hslen- 
ch'ung-usi. This phalanx of letters uses up exactly 
hulf the alphabet, and beats even Welsb or German at 
their best or worst ! . 
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REVIVING AN OLD WATERWAY. 


IN one of the earlier issues of the “ B.O.P." an in- 
teresting narrative appeared of a holiday spent on 
the Severn Canal. Latterly, however, that waterway 
has not been much heard of, but now it is reported 
that preparations are being made for an attempt to 
resuscitate the carrying traffic on it. This famous old 
waterway from east to west—from tho Thames to the 
Bristol Ohannel—was practically superseded by the 
Great Western, but there appear to be some of the 
residents in its vicinity who believe that something 
may be done with it yet, and ure said to be subscribing 
the necessary funds. The canal extends from Lechlade 
on the Thames to Framilode on the Severn, a diatance 
of thirty-six miles. One remarkable feature of it is ita 

ssage of two miles under Sapperton Hill. Through 
this tunnel there is no tow-path—only a waterway, 
and barges have to be propelled through it by the 
bargemen lying on their backs and pushing with their 
feet against the crown of the arch. It is believed to be 
n very valuable exercise for the calves, but not con- 
ducive to high spirits. The Thames Conservancy has 
recently been engaged in putting into good order the 
connection of the canal with the Thames, and boating 
parties, as well as consignments of merchandise, may, 
by a little perseverance, start from London Bridge and 
make their way through Lechlade, ety Tunnel, 
and Stroud, out into the Severn and the Bristol Channel. 
Some of our readers, panting for new worlds to 
conquer, may like to try the trip next summer ; and 
they would Ae enjoy it all the more if they did 
it in the ^ B.O.P.” skiff which we are now showing 
them how to build. 


ey 
THE FOUNDER OF THE 
POLYTECHNIC. 


THE Polytechnic in Regent Street is in a special sense 
the work of Mr. Quintin Hogg, a rare boy-lover, who, 
when he came to London as a young man, was stirred 
to his depths by the sight of the poverty and misery in 
St. Giles's. He at once began a mission among the 
street arabs, and Mr. F. A. Mackenzie, in the“ Windsor 
Magazine,” tells how he went about it, and how, out of 
that work, the Polytechnic came to be : “ Hogg bought 
a ragged suit and a shoeblack's outfit in the New Cut, 
and for six months spent two or three nights every 
week on the streets. He blacked shoes at street-corners, 
and afterwards crept under the market waggons in the 
Adelphi arches or aboard the river barges, and slept 
out with the homeless. He learncd the language of the 
street arabs, he got to know their tricks and ways, and 
equipped himself for the work he had determined to 
do... . He soon started a ragged school, and the boys 
now flocked to him. Veoturing further, he opened a 
cheap shelter for the street lads. He and the arabe 
together made the place ready, whitewashing, painting, 
and carpentering it themselves. Mr. Hogg had a little 
room in the building, and divided his leisure time 
between the alley off the Strand and his father's house 
ju Carlton Gardens. The ragged school grew to & 
youths' institute, and larger premises were secured, 
first in Hanover Street and then in Long Acre. In 
1881, when it had been almost decided to build special 

remises iu St. Martin's Lane, the Polytechnic in 
Regent Street, the famous old home of popular science, 
came into the market. The building was just what 
Mr. Hogg wanted, and he bought it for 50,0007." This 
building developed into & Young Men's Club and 
Educational centre, and it is said that Mr. Hogg has 
himself given over 150,000/. to the institution. 
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WORTH REMEMBERING. 


SA1D old Scotch Jeanie on her death-bed, when a 
visitor asked “if she had any glimpses of Jesus,” 
“Gang awa’ with your glimpses, mon. I've kenned 
my Lord for mair than saxty years, and l'm about to 
see Him face to face. It's nae glimpses He gives me, 
bnt His ain dear Self to lead me through the valley." 
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MR. WATTS AND HEROES OF 
HUMBLE LIFE. 


THE heroes of our battlefields have the memory of 
their deeds handed down in glowing records to 
posterity. But the heroes of everyday life, and 
especially those of humble life, are often lost to name 
and memory, although equally deserving of a place in 
the gallery of honour. The veteran artist Mr. Watts 
has come forward with a patriotic proposal for rescuing 
these herves of our homes and streets from oblivion. 
In the very centre of the City, immediately adjoining 
the great pile of new buildings at the General. Post- 
Office, is a little oasis of greenery, the churchyard of 
St. Botolph'a, Aldersgate, generally known as “the 
postmen's park." This little strip of garden is now 
being enlarged, and Mr. Watts has promised to build 
at his own cost an open gallery, running along the 
side of the gurien, to be used for memorials of brave 
deeds, The memorials will probably be in terra-cotta, 
as the most suitable and durable material. Mr. Watts 
will provide the first memorial, with the record of the 
brave story of Alice Ayres, the heroine of a fire that 
broke out in an oilmonger's shop in Gravel Lane, when 
she rescucd three children and lost her life under well- 
remembered circumstances. The **B.O.P." paid its 
tribute of admiration at the time, 
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J. P. F. Tattor.—There are plenty of rowing boats for 
sale, second-hand, at the Thames boatyards this time 
of year. Take a run up to Kingston or Hampton 
Court, and look about for yourself. If you want a 
really good builder to begin with, try Mr. Alfred 
Burgoine of Hampton Wick, 


CAPTAIN OF PREFECTS.—AlImost any of the Sheffield 
firms would supply you with the castings if you send 
them a full-sized pattern in wood of what you require, 
so that they can make the mould from it direct, 
The price would depend on the weight, castings being 
charged at so much a pound. 


CAMBRIA.— You should secure our Christmas Numbers. 
Each year we give pieces of the character you name. 


Ivor DANIELS.—No subaltern officer can 
live on his pay. The cost depends too 
much on circumstances for any estimate 
to be given. See answer to * C. E. D." 


A WOULD-RF SAILOR,—Some of the smaller 
companies take apprentices, but the 
larger ones do not. In the first-class 
liners, every officer holds a master’s 
certificate. 


C. E. D.—There is a chapter on the Royal 
Marines in Younghusband’s “ Queen’s 
Commission,” published by John Murray. 


G. T. TEMBLETT.—1. Fiscal stamps are not 
postage-stamps ; they should have an 
album to themselves. 2. Stanley Gibbons 
has a good catalogue, so has W. S. Lin- 
coln, and, in fact, most of the leading 
dealers. 3. For silver coins use whiting 
and methylated spirits ; for copper use 
dilute sulphuric acid ; but do not overdo 
the cleaning. 


F. L. S. and S. T. S.—1. A method of remov- 
ing grease from moths and butterflies is 
described on page 575 of our sixteenth 
volume. 2. The best book on identifying 
the lepidoptera, which has coloured 
plates and is about the price you men- 
tion, is * Our Country's Butterflies and 
Moths," published by Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co., at six shillings. 


AN ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER.—Very pleased 
to hear that our coloured plate started 
you on orchid growing with such grati- 
fying success. Your little conservatory, 
with its sixty cool house orchids, must be 
a picture of loveliness. Cattleya citrina 
grows beneath the branches of trees in 
its native country, and should be tied to 
a block of wood with a little moss, and 
the leaves hanging downwards. Odonto- 
glossum grande should be grown ina 
pot, in well-drained peat and moss, and 
yet never allowed to get dry at the roots 
during the growing season. Wash the 
plants very carefully, and keep them out 
of the sun. 


R. S.—Not up to our standard for publica- 
tion. 


A. €. ROXBURGH.—1. Lizars’ is a good 
cheap one, or Lancaster's ; 2. Griffith's 
hand-camera takes twelve quarter-plates, 
3. No, young birds often do this. 


AMATEUR. — 1. Your mistake is si » 
that you don't tone long enough. You 
must go on not only til] the surface is 
blue, but till the colour has changed 
completely througbout. If you do this 
the colour will not vanish in the hypo, 
only the bloom on tbe surface. 2. Par- 
kins & Gotto bave given up selling 
the discs. You might perhaps get some 
from Hamley's toy-shop in High Hol- 
born, or from Mr. A. Lomax, 28 Caunce 
Street, Blackpool. Imhof & Mukle are 
bringing out a new style of gramma- 
phone, and their discs might suit you if 
other sources fail. 


S. A. R.—If you mean an “ electric magnet," 
- then we have had instructions how to 
make them in many articles; for in- 
stance, in the articles on Electric Bells, 
in weekly number 745, for April 22, 1893, 
You would, no doubt, find further in- 
structions in “Electrical Instrument- 
making for Amateurs," by Mr. S. R. 
Bottone. 


T. J. W.—Yes, iron will do, but you must 
give it several coats of enamel, or 
varnish, to keep the water from coming 
in contact with it. The usual lead 
cement would do ; you had better study 
our articles on the Fresh-water Aqua- 
rium which are now appearing. 


T. H. D.—The monthly parts are also 
numbered, and the number you mention 
is that of the part. The only way to 
get the back numbers is to advertise for 
them or ask at the second-hand shops, 
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C. H. B.— You have probably got the wrong materials, 
or made a mistake somewhere ; try again, and if you 
fail, write to the editor of the paper from which it 
says the information was taken. Yours is the first 
failure we have heard of. In the eighth part of 
* Indoor Games " there are directions for making a 
graph, which we have found to work admirably. 


Farr ScHoLAR.—Better complete your apprenticeship, 
and read up for the examinations in your leisure, 
You must remember that there must. necessarily, be 
a large number of unsuccessful candidates, and that 
you would simply have wasted your time if you were 
one, 


BorrrE,—No ; it is now quite out of print with us. 


T. NEiLD.—There have been numbers of articles on 
these subjects in back numbers, and you can prob- 
ably see these at any free library. Consuit the 
indices. Most likely some will appear in our present 
volume. 


DEAD CANARY (W. B.).—This bird died apparently 
from consumption of the bowels; but, as no par- 
ticulars of any kind were furnished by the sender, it 
is impossible to assign a cause for the complaint, or 
to suggest a remedy, or rather a preventive. 


Doves ( Fancier).—1. Lime from old walls, ordinary 
salt, and sand. Make a thick paste and put iun a 
corner. 2. You can get a book on pigeons from 


Mr. Upeott Gill, 170 Strand, London. 
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[No. 13 OF NEW VOL.) 


MaE arrangements for the sale of the farm 

were made without difficulty. As 
soon as it became known that Mrs. 
Marryatt was going to England and was 
willing to sell out, there were many 
applications for the lace. It had during 
the last two years been regarded as the 
best managed and most thriving farm in 
the district, and it fetched a considerably 
higher price than she had expected. Jake 
was for a time inconsolable on hearing of 
his rnistress leaving, but his elation at the 
arrangements made for him, and the fact 
that he was to be the owner of ten cows 
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CHAPTER VII. 


and a hundred sheep did much to 
reconcile him. Robert drove his wife 
and her mother over, and they remained 
there for a week to make their prepara- 
tions and to say good.bye to their 
neighbours. Then they returned to 
Melbourne, and Robert went back alone 
to complete the arrangements for the sale. 

At the end of the three weeks Robert 
and Bertha were again married at 
Melbourne, and took the necessary 
affidavits, and had the story inserted in 
the papers. The day after it appeared, 
Robert had an unexpected visitor in the 
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Author of “Among Malay Pirates," * The Fetish Hole," “Life of a Special Correspondent,” ete. 


(With Iüustrations by G. E. ROBERTSON.) 


master of one of the firm's ships, which 
had come into Port Phillip three days 
before. Robert had at one time sailed 
under his command. 

“I was delighted when I saw that 
account in the paper this morning," 
Captain Hershellsaid. ‘“ Of course we had 
all given you up for dead when we heard 
of the wreck of the Dolphin, and your 
name appeared among the drowned. 
Why have you not written since? I sup- 
pose you cannot have done so, or I should 
have heard it at the office. How is it that 
we had ng news of you? ”? 
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Robert gave a short account of what had 
passed. The captain looked serious. * In 
that case, Mr. Burton," he said, * you 
cannot have heard the sad news from 
home.” 

“ No, I have heard nothing. What is 
it?” 

“ I am sorry to have to be the first to 
tell you. Your father died suddenly two 
months after the news came of the loss 
of the Dolphin." 

The news was a terrible shook to 
Robert, who had been devotedly attached 
to his father, and for two or three days 
he was completely prostrated. He heard 
from the captain that his uncle William 
had assumed the entire mastership of the 
business as heir.at-law. * There will be 
satisfaction indeed at  vour return, 
Mr. Burton, for things have changed 
sadly for the worse. Everything is eut 
down; the slips are badly found. the 
provisions put on board villanous, and the 
ships are stinted in every way. Several 
of the captains and a good many of the 
mates have left the service, and I don't 
suppose there aro a score of the old hands 
left.” : 

“T wil set things right when I go 
back," Robert said; “I have taken a 
passage on the Sydney, which sails this 
day week. I am three-fourths owner, 
and fortunately the deed of partnership 
includes a clause which will enable me to 
‘get rid of mv uncle at once.” 

* You will have to be sharp, sir, and 
sce that he doesn't put his hand on every: 
thing that he can get hold of and bolt. 
Iam sorry to say so of one of the firm, 
but he is hated, not only by all of us, but 
by the clerks in tho otüce. If I might 
advise you, I should say you had best go 
to your fathers lawyer and get him to 
put an embargo —I don't know what the 
land term is—on everything, before he 
knows that you have got back.” 

“That would be a very good plan," 
Robert agreed. “I know my father left 
some twenty or thirty thousand pounds, 
and I suppose that this fellow has got 
hold of it. I never liked him, and my 
father knew I didn’t. That is why the 
clause was put in to enable mo to buy 
him out. Look here, Hershell, I think 
that it would be a good thing for you to 
hand over your craft at once to some 
other skipper to take home. There are 
any number of them whose ships are laid 
up owing to the hands having deserted.” 

“Very well, sir—of course I will do it 
if you wish it; bnt I would rather that 
spe was m the hands of Turnbull, my 
first mate. He has sailed with me ten 
years now, and I could depend upon him 
thoroughly. The second mate is a good 
man too; he could act as first, and we 
could ship another as second.” 

“That would be more satisfactory,” 
Robert agreed; * besides, after all, there 
might be a difficulty about getting a 
captain, for of course as long as his ship 
is here, a man remains in command, even 
if he has no crew, and his pay runs on 
as usual. Will you arrange that for me ? 
You see, vou will be able to identify me.” 

* But I suppose vou know your father's 
lawver, sir?” 

"On ves, I have been with him to 
their office. Besides, they have dined 
with him several times when I have been 
home. Yes, you are right—it would hardly 
be worth while for you to come with me, 
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and I know a master hates being taken 
out of his ship; besides, Lawson—who 
sailed with me in the Dolphin—goes 
ho me with me.” 

Four months later the Sydney arrived 
in London. Assoon as he landed, Robert 
took his wife and Mrs. Marryatt to an 
hotel, and then drove with Lawson to 
the lawyers in Lincoln's Inn Fields. 
Their astonishment, when he entered, 
was unbounded, and they listened to his 
story with intense interest. 

“I only landed an hour ngo," he went 
on. "I hear that my uncle has been 
playing mischief with the ships, and my 
own opinion of him is that he is a rascal. 
I never liked him when I was at home, 
and, as you know, having drawn up the 
deed of partnership, I persuaded my 
father to give me the power of buying 
him out. My fear is that as soon as he 
learns that I ain in England he will 
realise all my father's property and bolt 
with it." 

The lawyer smiled. * He cannot do 
that. He came to us directly your father 
died, and said that as heir-at-law he of 
course inherited his property, for his 
brother had, so far as he knew, no other 
relation in the world. We did not like 
his manner. Though he endeavoured to 
disguise it, it was clear that he was in 
a state of great exultation ; so we told hiin 
that the matter required consideration, 
and that, as your father’s trustees, we 
should decline to hand the property over 
until we had received more certain news 
of your death. He got into a towering 
passion, and said that he should at once 
piace his business in the hands of another 
firm. He then applied to the courts for an 
order that, as you had been lost at sea, 
your death should be taken as proved. We 
appeared as trustecs, and urged that such 
an order would be altojcther prema- 
ture. 

" Beyond the fact that the ship was 
wrecked, and that you were not one of 
those who made their way at once to 
shore, there was no proof whatever of 
your death. The bodies, with one other 
exception, of the whole of the missing 
crew had been found on the beach and 
identified ; had you shared the same fate 
the presumption was very strong that 
your body also would have been found. 
We urged, therefore. that a suflicient time 
ought to be allowed to clapse before any 
order was made. You might have been 
picked up by a whaler outward bound, in 
which case a year, or possibly two, might 
elapse before you returned to Australia, 


Finally, we obtained an announcement 
- from the court that no action should be 


taken until at least four years had elapsed, 
when an application might again be made 
to them. 

“I then applied for and obtained an 
order that althouzh vour uncle would, as 
the sole member of the firm present in 
England, manage the business, strict 
accounts should be rendered, and that 
three-fourths of the profits should be paid 
over to us, as your father's trustees, until 
the court should decide that you must be 
considered to be dead. If there was ever 
aman bitterly disappointed it was your 
uncle. I watched him narrowly while the 
judgment was being given. He grew 
white with rage, and although I own that 
personally I had no hope of your ever 
turning up again, I was heartily glad that 


we had at any rate put a spoke in zis 
v. heel. "' 

"'lhat is good news indeed," Kobert 
said. "How would you advise me io 
proceed now? Of course I should like 
steps to be taken at once for the dissolu- 
tion of partnership." 

“The ordinary course is for us to give 
him forinal notice that you have returned 
to England, and that vou intend to exer. 
cise the option given you in the deed of 
partnership, and that we give him notice 
ofthe fact. We shall of course sav that 
no question can arise as to your identity, 
as we ourselves have been acquainted 
With vou almost from your childhood." 

“That will be much the most pleasant 
way of carrying it out," Robert said. 
“I don't want to have any personal row 
with my uncle, and would rather keep 
away froin hun altogether until he goes 
out and I walk into the office. Has he 
taken possession of the house at Old 
Brompton ? ” 

“No. ltisjust asit was left. We have 
a caretuker there. I don't know where he 
is living, but he made no application for 
the house, and is, I believe, living m 
chambers in Gray's Inn. I believe that 
he has been going on queerly altogether. 
Your father's head clerk called in some 
three months ago and said that he had 
been discharged. He said that vour 
uncle was very irregular in his attendance 
at the ollice, and that he went on so 
strangely sometimes that the opinion of 
ail the clerks was that he was in liquor." 

" I will keep away from hin, anyhow. 
I ain staying at the Golden Cross. When 
vou get an answer in return to your 
cohnuunication I shall be glad if you will 
let me know.” 

The next day, when Robert returned 
frou taking the ladies to see some of 
the sights of London, he saw Lawson 
pacing up and down in front of the hotel. 
‘The latter imade a sign that he wished to 
speak to him privately. | 

After sceing the ladies uptotheir room, 
Robert went out again. 

"l have discovered & strange thing. 
Mr. Burton. I don't know how you will 
take it, but you certainly ought to know 
about it.” 

“What is it, Lawson?" 

“Well, sir, it is a queer affair. Last 
night I went round to that place 
where I met the chap who wanted you 
put out of the way. I had made up my 
mind to give him a good hidingif 1 caught 
him. 1 asked about him there, but they 
all said it was a long time since he had 
been there. I tried to get as near as I 
could to the time when he had iast come, 
and found it was about two years back, 
as near as they could tell, so probably he 
had never been in there since the tune I 
went away. 

“That is just what I expected, and 
indeed I never thought from the first 
that I should see anything of him again. 
If I had carried out his scheme, he would 
not have cared to pav me the hundred 
and eighty pounds that he promised. i 
had no hold over him. In the first place 
I should never be able to find him again 
and in the next, he would have laughed 
in my face and accused me ot being, by 
my own confession, a murderer, and that 
the story had only been got up to extort 
the money from hin.” 

“Na. I fancied that myself, Lawson. 


when you told me the story. A man who 
had made such a proposal to you was 
clearly not the sort of fellow you could 
rely upon to pay you for the job after- 
werds. But that is not what vou wanted 
to tell me, is it 2" 

* No, sir; I am coming to that. I 
went in this morning to the firm's count- 
ing-house to get the wages due to me up 
to the day when the Dolphin was lost. 
The cashier said that I must wait for Mr. 
Burton's instructions, and that I had 
better take a seat, for he had not come in 
vet. Presently a gentleman came in, 
nnd as his eye fell on me, as he passed 
through to the inner office, he stopped for 
& moment suddenly, as if some one had 
hit him. Then he turned round and went 
into his room. It struck me asqueer. I 
seemed to have some sort of recollection 
of his face, yet as I sat there I said to 
myself, ‘I know I did not see him when 
I was here before.’ It was your father I 
saw then, sir. The bell rang a minute or 
two after he had gone into the room. A 
clerk went in first, and then he came out 
and the head clerk went in. When he 
came out he had a cheque in his hand. 
* Here is your money, Lawson, he said 
to me. ‘I had made out your account, 
but I had some doubts whether you would 
get the money, seeing that it is so long 
ago, and you had not sent in any claim for 
it. Anyhow, I thought that there would 
have been trouble over it. Things have 
changed here since you went away, and 
it is not often, I can tell you, that a 
cheque is paid as promptly as this.’ I 
signed the receipt, went out, and went 
straight to the bank and drew the money. 
As I came back, I kept on thinking where 
it was that I had seen the face, and 
wondered why your uncle should have 
started so when he saw me. Well, sir, 
I was half way along the Strand before 
it struck me it was the face of the man 
who had offered me that money to get 
rid of you. It came upon me all of a 
flash, and knocked me silly for a minute. 
With you out of the way, he would have 
the whole business and everything in 
his hands in case of your father's 
death." 

* It can't be, Lawson. I don't like the 
man—lI believe him to be a scheming 
rascal, although he is my uncle, but he 
could never, after being so kindly treated 
by my father, deliberately set to work to 
cause my death. Besides, the description 
vou gave me of the man did not tally at 
ell with his." 

** No, sir, but the grey hair and white 
whiskers might have been false. In fact, 
I have no doubt they were. However, 
there was one thing that would help me. 
So I turned round and walked back to 
the office, and hung about outside until 
one of the clerks came out. I had noticed 
tnat the man always wore a finger of a 
glove—a finger-stall I think you call it— 
on the little finger of his left hand. I 
wondered what he had done with it, 
because he wore it all the time that I 
saw him, which might have been two 
months off and on, and it seemed to me 
that if he had hurt his finger, it ought 
to have been well before that.” 

s What!’ Robert broke in. “ Why. my 
unele had lost one joint of his little 
inger.” 

* Quite so, sir, that is what I learned 
from the clerk ; and no doubt he always 
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wore the finger-stall when he went to 
see me, to prevent my being able to 
identify him by that finger afterwards. 
It is the same man, sure enough, Mr. 
Burton. I could swear to hin by his 
face alone, now that I have thought it 
over; but the finger, and the start he 
gave when he saw me suddenly, settled 
it, and I could take an oath to hinrin any 
Court of justice.” 

* Well, I must think it over, Lawson. 
Don't saya word to anyone. I am not 
doubting what you say, but, granting that 
he is the man, in the first place it would 
be only your word against his ; and as you 
-did not sce the finger, of course the fact 
that when you saw him he had a finger- 
stall on could not in itself be considered 
as an identification. In the next place it 
-would be a horrible scandal; and even if 
‘we had evidence that would certainly 
obtain a conviction, I could not move in 
the matter, for it would be intolerable to 
be pointed out as the man who had sent 
his uncle to penal servitude for life. 
However, the matter may be useful in 
bringing pressure to bear upon him if he 
makes up his mind to fight, which I 
hardly think he will do, for it is clear 
that he has not a leg to stand on." 

After saying good evening to Lawson, 
Robert walked up and down for some 
time before going in. He was deeply 
troubled. If this scoundrel had en- 
deavoured to get him murdered, he cer. 
tainly would not have hesitated to murder 
his own brother as soon as he heard of the 
wreck of the Dolphin and the drowning 
ofhimself. His father had died suddenly. 
It was like enough that his death had 
been brought about by poison. It was a 
horrible idea, and he endeavoured in vain 
to turn it from his mind, but it was clear 
that it was at least possible. If he were 
certain of it, even the scandal and disgrace 
would not prevent him from bringing 
the murderer to punishment. At last he 
resolutely put the matter altogether out 
of his mind and went upstairs and joined 
his wife, and starting the conversation on 
the places that they had visited during the 
day he succeeded in preventing them 
from having any suspicion that he had 
been troubled. 

Two days later he heard from the 
lawyers, and upon going to see them 
found that on the previous day they had 
obtained an ad interim injunction re- 
straining the bank from parting with any 
rnoneys held by them in the name of 
William Burton, and restraining the latter 
from dealing with any property, ships, or 
commodities, and that they had at once 
furnished him with & copy of both injunc- 
tions, together with & notice of the return 
home of his nephew and ofthe intention of 
the latter instantly to avail himself of the 
provision for the dissolution of the partner- 
ship. Robert informed them of the dis- 
covery that Lawson had made. They 
agreed entirely in the view that he had 
taken of it. 

“ It may be quite true, Mr. Burton, but 
Lawson's evidence would not be suflicient 
to bring it home to him, especially as, even 
according to his own account, the man 
has a somewhat doubtful record, and actu- 
ally received money to bring about your 
death. No jury would convict upon his 
unsupported evidence. Still it may be 
of assistance. No doubt we shall soon 
have & personal interview with him, 
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and though I certainly should not like 
to put this matter on paper, 1 would 
use it to show him that his best plan 
would be to throw up his cards with- 
out giving us any trouble in the matter.” 

That afternoon, indeed, William Burton 
called upon the lawyers, and began by de- 
claring that the senior partner, who re- 
ceived him alone, had becn imposed upon, 
that his nephew was certainly dead, and 
that the man they acted for must be an 
impostor. 

“That is perfectly absurd, Mr. Burton,” 
the lawyer said quietly. “I and my 
partner have been acquainted with him 
from childhood, and are both ready to 
swear to his identity ; and of course the 
clerks in the office and the oflicers and 
men of the ships in which he sailed would 
be ready to do the same.” 

“Then why does he not come to me 
direct as a friend and relative ? ” 

* Tor several reasons, Mr. Burton. In 
the first place he has learned that you are 
ruining the ships, and destroying the good 
name of the firm by ycur inanner of 
carrying on the business. In the second 
place he has obtained some knowledge of 
your manner of life, your habit of drinking, 
and other matters; and in the last place 
because he has learned that you have con- 
spired against his life. He does not wish 
to make the matter public. It would 
not be a credit to him to have a rela- 
tive transported. Then there is another 
matter. He has asked us to consider 
whether it would not be advisable to apply 
to the Court for the exhumation of his 
father’s body, in order to ascertain whether 
he came to a natural end." As he kept 
his eyes while speaking upon William 
Burton's face he saw his expression 
change as he spoke from the air of inso- 
lent bravado with which he had entered 
to one of terror. 

“My client," he went on, "is not 
desirous of pressing these matters, though 
he would do so without hesitation were it 
necessary. If you are willing to accept 
at once and without demur the conditions 
in the deed of partnership, will abstain 
from entering the office again, and will 
take your departure quietly, giving me a 
receipt for the money, and a renunciation 
of all claim against the property of the 
firm or that of the late Mr. John Durton, 
he has authorised me at once to hand 
you a cheque for ten thousand pounds as 
appointed in the deed of partnership. I 
think that he is acting with quite un- 
necessary generosity. You are wholly at 
his merey, and were the matter laid before 
the Court there is no question what its 
decision would be.” 

“It is a lie from beginning to end,” 
William Burton said falteringly; “ but I 
don't want any bother. Give me the 
cheque, and I wil sign anything you 
like." 

* [n half an hour tlie receipt was drawn 
up by a clerk from the lawyer's dictation, 
and was sullenly signed by William 
Burton. who, on receiving the cheque, put 
on his hat and left without a word. As 
he went downstairs he encountered 
Robert, but passed him without recogni- 
tion, being in a state of such fury that 
he noticed nothing, and did not aso 
much as glance at two ladies who were 
standing waiting outside. Half a minute 
later Bertha hurried into the lawyer's 
office. 
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* Please come downstairs, Robert; my 
mother has fainted.” 

‘Robert ran down. Mrs. Marryatt was 
being supported by two gentlemen who 
happened to be passing as she uttered a 
crv; and would have fallen had they not 
caught her. She was carried upstairs, 
water sprinkled on her face, and in time 
Bho recovered. 

“Take me home, Robert," she said ae 
soon as she could speak. “ Iwill tell you 


about it afterwards." 


À hackney coach had already been sent 
for, and she was driven back to the 
hotel. By this time she was somewhat 
recovered. 

-“ Leave me alone with Robert for a 


Jittle time, Bertha. I want to speak to 


him alone.” 

“ What is it, mother ? " he asked. 

“I have seen my husband," she said. 

“ Mr. Marryatt!’’ Robert exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

She nodded. 

“ He rushed down almost directly you 
had gone up. I recognised him in a 
moment, though of course he is a great 
deal changed. He had his hand up to 
his chin, a trick he often had, and I saw 
that he had lost part of his little finger. 
It was done before we married. He told 
me that it was in a fight with pirates. 
I am absolutely certain that it was 
he.” 

* Did he notice you?’’ Robert asked. 

* No; he was staring before him, and 
seemed to me, by the way he pushed 
past us, to be terribly put out at some- 
thing." 
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* You don’t want to mect him again, 
mother ? " 

“No, no," she éxclaimed. “I would 
not meet him for worlds; he treated me 
brutally, besides deserting me. He has been 
dead to me for eighteen or twenty years, 
and I have no doubt that he thinks me 
dead.” | 

“ Perhaps it was only a chance resem- 
blance," Robert suggested. 

“ No, no; I am certain that it was he." 

“Well, he is not likely to meet you 
again, mother, and I don't suppose that 
he would know you if he saw you. At 
any rate, I will take good care that he 
shall never trouble you. Do not think any- 
thing more about it. I am happy to say 
that all my troubles are over. My uncle 
has accepted the 10,000/. as his share of 
the business, and has given everything up. 
I shall go down to the office to-morrow 
and take possession as soleowner. If you 
feel well enough, we will take a coach 
after dinner, and drive down to my father’s 
house. To-morrow morning you and 
Bertha can move in and take possession. 
The things shall all be sent there, and I 
will come home in the afternoon to 
dinner." 

Robert was received with delight at the 
office, where nothing had been heard about 
his return. 

** Mr. William Burton will be astonished 
when he comes in, sir," the chief clerk 
said. 

* Mr. William Burton will not come in 
any more," Robertsaid shortly. “ He has 
retired from the business altogether. I 
ani now the sole owner." | 


.less pleasure than had greeted Robert's 


Tke news was received with scare 


arrival. The latter at once set to work 
to undo all his uncle's arrangements. All 
outstanding orders were cancelled; the 
firms that had formerly supplied the 
ships were communicated with, and told 
that henceforth the old arrangements 
would be renewed. The captains of th: 
two ships that happened to be in dock 
were sent for, and told to furnish full 
lists of all necessaries required, and to 
ship as many of the old hands as the: 
could come across; and it was not lon: 
before the firm again stood as high asit 
had done in the days of John Burton 
Nothing was ever heard afterwards of 
William Burton, and to the end of their 
lives neither Mrs. Marryatt nor Bertha 
ever knew that the husband of one and 
the father of the other was the man 
who had attempted the life of Robert 
Burton. 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


' By Davi» KER, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands," * The Finder of the White Elephant," etc. etc. 


ae HAT on earth are we to do now?" 
muttered Ned Burjoyce. 

* What on earth can we do?” 
rejoined his brother, with a schoolboy 

n. 

* I will tell you what we can do,” said 
Prince Molotin, as coolly asever. “I can 
just see that we are getting on to grass, and 
as this is the first pasture that we have met 
with for miles, there must surely be a 
house of some kind upon it. Letus all 
ride in different directions, taking care to 
keep on shouting to each other as we go 
(for if one fairly loses the rest in a fog like 
this, there’s no knowing when he may 
find them again), and the first of us that 
sights a hut, let him call out ‘ House!’ 
with all his might." 

The party scattered accordingly, taking 
care to keep hailing each other at inter- 
vals as he advised; and it was well that 
Xhey did so, for the fog was now thicker 
than ever. Vladimir narrowly escaped a 
bad fall on a “ slide ” of loose stones, which 
he did not even see till he was fairly upon 
it; and Dick was only saved from a much 
worse peril by the sagacity of his staunch 
little horse, which stopped short all at 


CHAPTER XIII.—SEEING A GHOST. 


once, and would not budge an inch for 
anything that. his rider could say or do, 
till a momentary parting of the mist 
showed the boy that he was on the very 
brink of a deep rocky chasm, down which 
one step more would have plunged him 
headlong ! 

Meanwhile, Phil Jackson, left to him- 
self, had headed straight for the spot where 
his sailor eye could just make out through 
the ghostly mist the dim loom of the sha- 
dowy mountain, his native quickness of 
observation having already taught him 
that in Iceland the likeliest place to find 
a house is just at the foot of a sheltering 
hill. Onward he picked his way, slowly 
and warily, till the mist began to grow 
thinner, and he saw cattle grazing on a 
little green plateau upon the shoulder of 
the hill. 

The bold cabin-boy’s heart gave a 
sudden bound. There must be a house 
not far off, then; and where it was, there 
was shelter and safety for them all, and 
more especially for poor Dick, about whom 
he was secretly not a little anxious. But 
where was the house ? 

Just then, away to tho right, he caught 


sight of a dark mound. Could that be it? 
But the blinding rain beat so fiercely in 
his face, that for a few trying instants 
he could see nothing distinctly, and was 
quite uncertain whether he had really 
found the long-wished-for shelter or not. 
But at last came a momentary lull. 
and then the dark-grey front and small 
window of a tiny farmhouse stood out 
plainly. Hurrah! 

Phil gave the appointed call with his 
whole might; and, one by one, his 
comrades issued from the cloud of mist. 
and came toward him—first Burjovee. 
then his brother, then Vladimir. Bu 
where was the Prince ? 

* Where's the Cap'n?” asked Phil 
anxiously. 

* Hasn't he come up, then ? ” said Bur- 
joyce ; “ we have not seen him." 

-And then the four looked silently at 
each other in blank dismay. 

“Tf he's lost, I guess I've got to g 

fter him! " cried Phil vehemently. 

* Hold hard!” said Burjoyce, stoppin: 
him; “we shall have you getting los 
next. Let us all shout together; he: 
bound to hear that.” 


They did so with the full power of their 
voices ; but there was no reply. 

Justthena stout middle-aged man issued 
from the cottage to see what all this 
shouting meant; and Phil, who had 
already picked up some smattering of 
]celandic, was just doing his best to ex- 
plain that one of their party was still 
nussing, when a shout reached their ears 
from above, faint and far-oti, but still too 
plain to be mistaken. 

They shouted again with all their 

micht, and the Icelander added a long 
shrill ery, not unlike the Australian ** Coo- 
ee." ! 
Again came the answering hail, and 
presently rode forth from the now fast- 
thinning fog the missing Prince himself, 
who, having ridden pluckily up a dithcult 
ridge in the hope of a better view, had 
descried the cottage from thence, and had 
made for it at once. He had heard their 
shouts, and had replied to them; but the 
strong wind (which was dead against him) 
had carried his voice away. 

But all was well now, and in they went, 
glad of any shelter from the unabated fury 
of the storm. The interior was of the 
usnal Iceland type. Bare walls, earthen 
floor, box-beds along the sides, a small 
rough-hewn table by the window, and 
clothes, shoes, cooking-pots, etc., littered 
over the floor. 

On one of the beds sat a wrinkled old 
greybeard (whose blank look and vacant 
smile showed him to be in his last dotage), 
turning a smooth stone round and round 
in his thin, trembling hands, like a child 
playing with a new toy. On the opposite 
hed, a baby was lying asleep on a pile of 
old clothes, the whiteness of its tiny face 
contrasting very prettily with the dingy 
rags in which it was wrapped. Three 
women, and the man who had led them 
in, completed the party. 

So thoroughly drenched were our 
travellers, that they literally emptied the 
water out of their boots as if from a pail, 
to the great amusement of their enter- 
tainers. But while laughing at the 
strange plight of their guests, the hospitable 
Icelanders lost no time in treating them 
to an ample allowance of hot cotlee, to 
which the newcomers (who had squeezed 
their soaked clothes as dry as they could, 
and clustered around the cheery fire) did 
full justice. 

* Well. Dick. how do you feel? " asked 
Durjoyce, whose anxiety as to the ill 
effects which all this rough work might 
have on his invalided brother began to 
lessen at sight of the boy's returning 
colour and brightening eye. 

* All right, old fellow," said the brave 
lad cheerily ; “don’t you fret yourself— 
I won't be a pin the worse !”’ 

“Thats right," cried the Prince; 
“never say die, as you English phrase 
it. I have thought of & treat to give to 
our friends here," added he in an under- 
tone, witha glance at the Icelanders. “I 
understand that no one in these parts 
knows the taste of tea; and as there are 
just two spoonfuls left in this canister 
of mine, I'll brew them some as if it 
were coffee, and see what they think of 
it.” 

Then he turned to the cottagers, and 
said aloud in Danish: 

* My friends, since vou have been so 
good as to give us a share of your coffee, 
it is only fair that I should ask you to try 
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mine. I don't think you have ever 
tasted anything like it before, for it is 
quite & new sort, and has been brought 
from the other end of the world." 

"]teally 2". cried the farmer. with 
visible interest. ** Well. I should like to 
be able to say that I had tested coffee 
which came trom the other end of the 
world. Let me wasn out this pot for 
you, and then we'll try it." 

To the amazement of the Icelanders, 
with whom the making of coffee was 
always a work of time, this wonder- 
working stranger seemed to pour out his 
“cotfee " directly after pouring in the hot 
water; and when they tasted it, they 
eved each other with a look of such 
comical bewilderment, that Dick (already 
tickled with the idea of people drinking 
tea in the belief that it was coffee) had 
much ado to help langhing outright. 

* Now, Thorgrim,’’ said the youngest 
of the three native ladies, * can't vou say 
what you think of the gentleman's coffee, 
instead of sitting staring like a Troll 
(demon) looking at the sky?” * 

“I think of it just what you do," 
replied her husband, with a grin. 

* And what is that, pray ? ” 

“That I should like some more," 
quoth Thorgrim, helping himself as he 
spoke. 

llis wife laughed, coloured slightly, and 
did the same. - 

Just then & shout was heard outside, 
and the tourists saw through the window 
their lost guide, with the pack-horse that 
bore their baggage. He was at once wel- 
comed in by the hospitable cottagers, who 
told him such marvellous tales of tho 
wonderful new “ coffee ” that was as thin 
as wine, tasted and smelt not a bit like 
coffee,:and left grounds which looked like 
torn scraps of brown paper, that he could 
not be content till he had tried it too; 
and it seemed to amaze him quite as 
much as it had amazed all the rest. 

By this tine the travellers were 
thoroughly dried and rested; and, as the 
storm was now fast abating, they set 
forth once more. 

But the last miles are always the 
longest, &nd so they found to their cost. 
In many places the low grounds were so 
flooded by the constant rain, that they 
were more than once forced to make a 
long circuit in order to pass at all; and 
even on the higher and firmer tracts, the 
sloppiness of the drenched sui, und Cie 
pumped-out state of their horses, reduced 
their pace almost to a walk. 

Not till late in the afternoon did they 
at last descry, far away to the south, the 
clustering houses of Reykjavik leaning 
over the sea; and even then, for two 
weary hours more, they zigzagged up and 
down ridge after ridge, through stream 
after stream, over moor after moor, 
alwavs having their goal in sight, yet 
seeming never to get any nearer to it, till 
at length they struggled up the last hill- 
top, and pressed their jaded beasts into 
a shambling trot right down into the 
town. 

Once aboard the yacht, Molotin lost no 
time in treating them to a hot supper, 
and a plentiful brew of steaming tea, or, 
as they thenceforth called it, '* world’s- 
end cotfee’’; and then he said: 

“ Well, gentlemen, it is still ten days 


* A proverbial expression in Iceland. 


to the time fixed for the king's coming; 


so what say you to a short coasting 
voyage with me in the meantime ? "' 

" Many thanks," 
“if vou'ro so kind as to care to be troubled 
with us, I’m sure we shall both bo very 
glad." 

And so it was settled : and the Prince, 
having sent Phil ashore to do some eoin- 
missions for him. got out his chart. 
and began to trace their intended route, 


which Diek and Vladimir followed with 


great interest. 

Meanwhile Phil having done his 
errands as promptly as usual, was just 
turning to go back to the yacht, when his 
eve caught the white headstones and neat 
wooden crosses of a small burial-ground 
on the hill above the town; and, re- 
membering that this was one of the 
things which he had not yet seen, he de- 
cided to go and sce it now. 

He was soon so busy in deciphering 
the dates on some of the tombs, and 
trying to make out the native epitaphs on 
others, that he never noticed how dark 
it was growing, though such a pheno- 
menon, in this region of perpetual day 
(where, even at midnight, thero was 
usually what Phil called ** an afternoony 
sort o' light "), might well have attracted 
his attention. At last he could hardly. 
make out the words &t which he was 
looking; and then, lifting his eyes. he 
saw that a vast black cloud had blotted 
out the sun as it hung low on tho 
horizon, and was fast overspreading the 
whole western sky. 

* Guess that air cloud means business, 
some, and I'd best make all snug afore 
he gits started with it," said Fhil, hastily 
pulling on the white waterprcof coat 
given him by the Prince. ‘ It jist shows 
how con-trary land and sea air; at sca 
you take in sail when a squall’s-a-comin’, 
and here, on land, I'm jist a-gwine to 
h'ist mine!” 

So saying, he turned to go down the 
hill again, hoping to reach the yacht ere 
the storm burst. But hardly had he 
stepped out from behind the low monu- 
ment that hid him, when a how! of terror 
made the air ring. and then he heard a 
clatter of feet in headlong tlight, followed 
by a crash and rattle of flying stones, as 
if the fugitive had gone sprawling on his 
nose. 

For a moment Phil stood bewildered ; 
and then the truth flashed upon him. It 
was the white waterproof! 

* I'll be smothered if they hain't. took 
me for a ghost !”’ cried he, bursting into 
a roar of laughter. “ Wal, I've bcen a 
good few things in my time, but I gness 
I never was a ‘frightful apparition’ 
afore!” 

Such was indeed the case; for one of 
the men who brought aboard the yacht 
an hour later the things ordered by the 
Prince, told a startling tale of how neizh- 
bour Nils Eriesson had seen a ghost start 
up from the grave in its winding-sheet, 
and dart in pursuit of him. The worthy 
Icelander little dreamed that he was 
speaking in presence of the ghost himself, 
who had much ado to choke down a 
burst of very un-ghost-like laughter. 

Four o'clock next morninz found them 
running past the mouth of the Taxa 
Fjord, on their way up the west coast of 
Iceland. 

And a famous voyage they had of it- 


said Ned Durjovce;. 


- 
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They glided past the foot of Snaefells 
Jokull, and looked up admiringly at the 
great white dome above them, of which 
Dick made a very spirited sketch. They 
penetrated the basaltic cave of Stappen, 
which Ned Burjoyce—who had seen 
* Fingal's Cave” in Statfa—stoutly de- 
clared to be “every bit as good." They 
crossed the Arctic Circle once more, and 
saw the farthest point of the island—the 
famous “ Nord-kap "—looking silently out 
over the infinite sea. 

It was on their way back down the 
coast that Dick Burjoyce was struck with 
the strange appearance of a low sandspit 
jutting out into the sea on their port bow, 
which seemed to be quite covered with 
thick moss of a peculiarly soft grey tint. 
He was just beginning to say how curious 
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it was that moss should be growing at 
the very water's edge, when, all in a 
moment, the **inoss" flew up into the 
air in &à cloud of fluttering wings and 
shrill cries. 

* Why, it’s all birds!” cried Dick, 
staring open-mouthed at this prodigy. 

“ To be sure," said Molotin, smiling at 
his amazement. “ You've heard of eider- 
down, haven't you? Well, these are the 
eider-fowl from which it comes; aud, in 
some of their roosting-places you may 
see & whole headland covered with thein 
so thickly that you wouldn't be able to 
put your foot down!" * 

Out came Ned Burjoyce's pocket-book 
at once, and down went this new marvel 


* [ have scen this myself.—D. K. 


in addition to the mcny that he had 
already noted. 

Just as they opened Reykjavik Day, a 
furious squall caine right in their teeth. 
all but driving them on to the rocks; and 
in trying to avoid this, they narrowly 
escaped a collision with a French war- 
steamer that had just come in. But the 
staunch little craft held her own bravely. 
and in half an hour more they were 
snugly at anchor off the town, with a 
clear twenty-four hours to spare before 
the king was to arrive. 

But the details of his majesty’s arrival, 
and of the Millennial Festival, as de- 
scribed by Ned Burjovee for the * Daily 
Messenger," must have a chapter to 
themselves. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE KING OF THE CONGEBS. 


By ALFRED COLBECK, 


Author of “ Wrecked in the Gre:t Russel," “A Bedawin Captice," ete. 


ie first tim» we went out there was a 

pleasant breoze, and the gig Maria, with 
a small square sail set, danced before it in 
the liveliest way, as if she were glad to beout 
and meant to make the most of it. When we 
were wo'laway from the land, the lines were 
prepared with little bright propeller-like bait 
at the end composed of shining metal, which, 
as soon as it touched the water, began to 
rapidly revolve; and I passed through my 
initial experience of spinning for gurnet and 
mackerel. 

“The planking of this gig is very thin, 


isn’t it, Spargo?” I inquired, running my 
hand down the sharp edges on the inner- 


side. 

“ She be built of Cornish hellem, my boy,” 
answered Spargo. ‘ No better wood can be 
found for a craft like this. It be as tough 
as steel and as pliable as indiarubber. You 
might ha' tied these planks into knots before 
ihey were put in." 

“ Have you been out with her in very rough 
weather ? " I asked. 

“Tidy! eh, Cap'n?" and he turned to 
Tresidder. 

“ Iss, tidy," answered Tresidder. “ We've 
had some biygish blows in the Maria. But 
all you've got to do is to keep her nose to 
the seas, aud she'll skim over 'em like a 
porpoise.” 

" Have you ever used her as a life- 
boat?” 

“ Three or four times," answered Tresidder. 
* We once went out in her in the teeth of & 
sou’-west gale, to rescue some poor fellows 
whose schooner was aground on the rocks 
we tacked round just now. She had struck 
in the night, and we saw them, in the grey 
light of the morning, clinging to the rigging, 
and appealing for help. Spargo and I put 
out in the Maria, and, after a hard pull, for 
the wind was dead against us, we came up 
with her. Straight up and down we seemed 
to go sometimes, and if we had not kept her 
nose to the seas we should both have been 
sent to the bottom of the bay.” 

“ Aud did you manage to save the men?" 

"Part of 'em. The rest were saved by 
another gig that followed the Maria. But 
we shouldn't have saved our part if it hadn't 
been for Spargo's strong teeth.” 

"How is that?" I asked. Erny had told 
me of Spargo’s teeth. His box had been 
corded by Spargo in sailor-like fashion, 
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eliciting the admiration of our school-fellows ; 
and he had proudly explained to us how this 
man with the powerful jaws had pulled the 
cords together with his teeth, bringing into 
play for the purpose the strong muscles of 
his brawny neck and shoulders. 

* The poor fellows were helpless," explained 
Tresidder. **'The schooner was nearly sub- 
merged, and the seas were making a clean 
breach over her. It was the early part of 
the night when she struck, and what with 
the clouds and the rain and the spray, and 
no moon besides, it was as dark as pitch. 
The lamps were washed out, even the mast- 
head light disappeared, and, having to take 
at once to the rigging, the men were unable 
to show a flare. You can imagine that 
before the morning broke they were pretty 
well worn out. There wasn't a man among 
them who could catch a rope, or help himself 
down into the Maria if he had caught it. 
So there was nothing for it but to go up and 
fetch them down. We got on the lee-side 
of her somehow, and Spargo made a jump 
from the bows of the Maria with a line 
between his teeth, and tumbled over her 
bulwarks. Another spring, after the first sea 
had washed over him, and he was in the 
rigging. There he made the line fast, near 
the lowest man, and held on to the rigging 
with his teeth while he swung the man down 
tome. There was no other way of doing it. 
He saved six men in thisway. Iss! ifit had 
not been for Spargo’s strong teeth all the six 
would have gone down to Davy Jones.” 

While this exploit was explained by 
Tresidder, Spargo, with the greatest equa- 
nimity, as if he were not the man in question, 
was employed in unhooking a gurnet which 
Erny had just drawn in—a nice operation, 
rather, because a gurnet is a particularly 
prickly customer to handle, and a prod from 
his strong fins will sometimes cause a fester- 
ing wound. 

* Spargo!" said Tresidder, calling his 
attention, ** what be abou’ the most difficult 
thing you’ve a-done with your teeth? The 
youngster here would like te know.” 

* Well!" answered Spargo, * that war a 
hardish bit a tackle you’ve just now been ex- 
plaining. But I once did a harder job than 
that—only for a wager, however, and because 
the men in the fo'e'sle said ’at it warn’t 
possible. There was acapful o' wind, enough 
to swing me back’ard and for’ard, so that if 


I'd a fell I should a gone clean into the sea; 
but that war an advantage, do 'e see ?— better 
'n falling on deck and being smashed to 
pulp. My jaws did ache a trifle arterwards, 
Tallow; but Ididit. Thevsaid’atI couldn't 
hold on to one rope with my teeth, a swing- 
ing in the air, and splice another with my 
hands; but it war done. . . . Hi! there," he 
went on, chanzing his tone, while he fixed 
his small eyes on my fingers, " you've got a 
gurnard a-pullin' at your line hard enough to 
Jerk his head off. Draw en in now—that’s 
it. Oh! but he be a fine en, sure 'nough." 
and over the gunwale came the fish, his 
large red head and tapering green body wet 
and glistening in the sunshine. With a 
vicious spasmodic action. now this way, now 
that, he struck at Spargo, and would have 
driven his spikes even through his horns 
hand if he had not been deftly dealt with. 
But Spargo got his thumb and finger over 
the fish's eves, drew out the hook, and soon 
set him wriggling and plunging in the bottom 
of the boat. 

We had some capital sport, taking & few 
stray mackerel along with the gurnet, which, 
as eagerly as the gurnet themselves, snapped 
at our shining and spinning bait; and we re- 
turned to the harbour well pleased with our 
afternoon’s outing. 

“When are you going out for conger? ™ 
asked Erny. 

“ Conger fishing be too rough work for you," 
answered Spargo. 

“Not it," returned Erny. 
enjoy the fun." 

“ Fun, do’e call i£? ” responded Tresidder. 
“It ain't fun, I can tell 'e, pullin’ in a big 
conger, especially if he be vicious when you 
do haul him in, and more ’n likely he makes 
& spring at 'e, with his jaws snapping to- 
gether same as a spring trap.” 

“Still we should like it," persisted Erny. 
“ Remember, I've been out with you before 
conger fishing." 

"So you have,” said Spargo, “and a 
pretty mess you were in when we returned. 
What did your Ma say to me the last time a3 
Itook'e? ‘ Mester Spargo,’ says she, * don't 
you go for to taking that boy arter conger 
again, unless he've got on his very worst soot 
o' clothes. He’ve spiled his present ones so 
that he can’t never put them on again!’ And 
I says, says I, ‘You may depend upon it, 
Ma'am, that I never will. I am yours to 
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command.’ And here you be, Mester Erny, 
&-tempting of me again." 

"Oh! we can soon get over that," 
answered Erny. “I’ve got a ripping bad suit 
of clothes at home, just the sort to catch 
conger in. And if Geordie hasn't got any 
bad enough, we'll go toa slop shop and buy 
Some." 

"Yes! We can manage for clothes," I 
responded. ‘That need not keep us away." 

Tresidder smiled on the side of his face 
that could smile, and from Spargo's capacious 
chest there came & muttering chuckle, with 
a puckering of his thick lips, and a twinkle 
in his small eyes. 

* When will you be going?” asked Erny 
eagerly. 

* Supposin' we say Thursday ? " answered 
Spargo. “I may be able to get a bit o’ bait 
by then, if you two boys could be sure of 
having your clothes ready." 

* No fear about that," answered Erny for 
both of us. '" We'll get the clothes. Oh! 
and I say, Spargo, bring along that medal you 
promised to show me. Geordie would like to 
look at it, too! 

“ All right, sir. So long! Thursday, at 
seven," said Spargo; and we went off, rejoic- 
ing in anticipation, with a string of gurnet 
and mackerel between us. 

When Thursday came there was no need 
for me to visit aslop shop. Mrs. Martin was 
able to rig me out in some of Erny’s cast- 
offs; and well provided in every way, even 
to a basket of toothsome eatables—for we 
were sure to be several hours upon the water 
—we hastened down to the quay to meet our 
friends. Only Spargo was there. He 
explained Captain Tresidder's absence. Some 
business connected with the pilotage of a 
vessel the day before had prcvented him 
joining in our expedition. 

The Maria was ready, attached by a 
painter to & ring in the granite steps; our 
basket was carried aboard, and we were soon 
slipping out of the harbour, and away before 
a favourable breeze, for the conger grounds 
near Mousehole Island. 

The narrow boat was encumbered with 
long lines, to which, at certain distances, 
other and shorter lines were attached, ending 
in formidable hooks. These seemed strong 
enough to catch and hold a shark. Cork 
floats were fastened to the lines here and 
there. We had also a set of lines for gurnet 
and mackerel. In the bows of the boat I 
noticed a yellowish, pulpy-looking thing, 
with tentacles &nd suckers, and wondered 
what it was for. Spargo saw that it attracted 
my attention, but made no remark. 

“ What is it?" I said to Erny. 
at Spargo and smiled. 

*A nice juicy bit o' squid for bait," 
answered  Spargo. * There's nothin’ a 
conger do like better than a bit o’ squid.” 

“Why, it’s a small octopus," said I, fixing 
my gaze upon it, and realising what it was. 
It was the first I had seen. 

“No!” replied Spargo. “It ain't a puss 
at all. Cat-fish are different from that. It 
be just a squid.” 

" Have you brought the medal?” asked 
Erny, as we were skimming along over the 
blue waters, everything trim and ship-shape. 
He had explained to me that this was a medal 
belonging to Spargo's only son, who was a 
soldier, and had fought at Tel.el-Kebir, and 
passed through the whole of the Egyptian 
campaign. Erny had been promised a sight 
of it several times. 

“ Iss!” said Spargo. “Here it be," and 
he thrust his hand into the capacious pocket 
of his trousers, and brought out a small case. 
This he handed to Erny, with a caution not 
to let it fall overboard. With our heads 
together we opened it, and inside we saw the 
medal of bright silver, about the size of a 
donble-florin. Upon it was impressed the 
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head of a sphinx. We removed it from the 
case to examine the other side. There wasa 
list of the various successful engagements of 
the campaign. We passed it back to Spargo, 
who restored it very carefully to his pocket, 
with the remark, ** Nickie do set great store 
by it. I wouldn’t lose it for anything. It 
won him his last sitoation—that did; and 
he may want it again." 

“Then he's not in the army now? " said I. 

"Nol He be pensioned off. But here we 
be near the conger grounds, and we must get 
the lines ready." 

The sails were unshipped ; under Spargo's 
direction I took the oars, and gently pulled 
away, while he and Erny dropped the lines 
over, after baiting each hook with a slice of 
the juicy squid. There we left them to do 
their work. We went off across the bay, 
tacking and re tacking, and spinning for 
gurnet and mackerel. For three hours we 
sailed about, but caught little; still, we did 
not mind that, so long as we were not dis- 
appointed with the congers. 

* Now then, in with en," exclaimed Spargo, 
as we came up with the lines. The first drew 
in easily. The bait was gone, and there was 
no fish. The second drew in with just a 
slight drag on the line, and, as we pulled the 
hook over, there was the bait with an enor- 
mous crab, a shanker, hanging on to it like 
grim death. We began to feel a trifle dis- 
gusted. The third float was lying placidly 
on the surface of the water, and we expected 
no further success with it; but when we 
captured it and drew the line taut, we were 
answered by so violent a jerk that the boat 
swerved, and Erny was almost dragged into 
the water. l 

“ Easy, my boy," exclaimed Spargo, grip- 
ping the line with his hard, chubby hands, 
and planting his short, thick legs wide apart 
with one of the seats between them. The 
boat began to heel over somewhat dan- 
gerously. “Oh! but we've got him," he 
went on with a grim smile, “and a monster 
he be by the way he's a-dragging at the line 
—big enough to pull a chap overboard, and 
swallow him, too, after he’ve got him down 
there among the weeds. Turn the bows of 
the boat out—you, Master Erny, take one o' 
they oars, and help your friend ; and both of 
’e now pull your hardest, pull like twenty 
boys, as soon as I get the line over the 
starn.” 

And we had to pull. It was real hard 
work, and slowly, very slowly, the line came 
in, in obedience to our combined exertions 
I could see that Spargo was straining even 
his strong muscles to bring the fish to the 
surface. It was a wonder that the hook was 
not torn out of its jaws. As it came up it 
began to lash the sea with its long, lithe 
body and formidable tail, twisting itself, as an 
eel can, into all kinds of curious contortions, 
and then suddenly relaxing, and shooting 
itself out with terrific force, Spargo stood 
firm as & rock. It seemed sometimes as if 
the stern would be dragged under and we 
should be swamped ; but, in the nick of time, 
the fish would give way, and come a little 
nearer. Soon we began to see it—an 
enormous fish, writhing fearfully, and churn- 
ing the water into white foam ; dashing now 
this way, now that, in its fruitless efforts to 
escape; apparently tying itself into knots, 
and then, in some mysterious manner, 
untying itself with a rapidity and suddenness 
that sent a shock through both Spargo and 
the boat. How he held on was a surprise to 
me! Only a man of herculean strength 
could have done it. When the fish was at 
the surface, turning the sea into a boiling pot, 
Spargo made the line fast astern, and took a 
long breath before recommencing his task. 
He had pushed back his sou’-wester, and his 
bare bronzed forehead was covered with 
drops of perspiration, some of which had 
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already begun to run down the seams in his 
face. 

“Whew!” said he, contemplating the 
conger, and drawing the sleeve of his blue 
jersey across his wet brow. “ We've caught 
the sea sarpent. We shall have to send he 
to a Mooseum. A conger, do they call en? 
He be the biggest conger I've ever seen—the 
King o' the Congers, I should call he, by the 
size ob 'n, and the strength ob "n, and the 
way ob ’n, as he do swish about in the say. 
Sure ’nough, he be the King o' the Congers." 
In his excitement Spargo had relapsed into 
the sing-song dialect of the Cornish people. 

But he was right. The fish was, indeed, a 
monarch, if, in the watery domains, kingship 
meant length and strength. The boat 
bobbed and shook, and swerved from side to 
side, as, in his fierce wrath, he tried to free 
himself; but it was nouse. The hook had 
him fast—indeed, the more he struggled 
the faster he became, for the hook worked 
itself more surely into his gnashing jaws. 

After Spargo had rested a while, he seized 
the rope again, and brought his bull.like 
muscles to bear upon the monster of the 
deep. So violent had the fish been that his 
strength was nearly exhausted. He came 
forward more submissively, with only one 
tremendous flap of his eel-like body as 
Spargo drew him over the stern, a flap that 
came with his first attempt to draw a deep 
breath in the strange, unsatisfying element 
in which for the first time he now found him- 
self. The boat quivered beneath the stroke. 
But we had him in at last. Half curled in 
the stern, with his viciously snapping jaws 
toward us, and his glazed eyes moving rest- 
lessly as if in search of his assailants, until 
now invisible, he seemed to be longer and 
more formidable than when he was in the 
water. Not having been at close quarters 
with a sea monster before, I had an actual 
fear of what he might do. Of course I did 
not confess my fear, and did my best not to 
show it by my looks; and yet, as I found out 
afterwards, Erny was afraid, also, and even 
Spargo was not quite comfortable in the. 
presence of the King of the Congers. How 
was the hook to be got out of his mouth ? 
Neither Erny nor I dared approach him. ` It 
would have to be done by Spargo, if at all. 
We were in the bows of the boat, as far away 
from the fish as we could get. Spargo came 
striding over the seats and picked up a piece 
of wood like a ship’s fender; with this he 
turned, and advanced toward the fish, ready 
to thrust it between his jaws. Sideways and 
cautiously he advanced, keeping his left eye 
upon the conger, with the wooden wedge 
swung back, and waiting for a convenient 
opportunity. But the convenient opportunity 
did not come, or else Spargo missed it. 

The fish must have been watching him. 
And, somehow, at a favourable moment for 
the conger, the hook, which up to this time 
had held him so fast, became detached. He 
suddenly changed his tactics. He had re. 
mained half curled in the stern as if sullenly 
at bay. Now, however, he assumed the 
offensive, and, with lightning rapidity, and 
jaws agape, he sprang at Spargo, and caught 
him on the left hip. With a snapping sound, 
that sent & shudder through me and Erny, 
his teeth closed upon him like & vice. We 
had scarcely time to wonder what the con- 
sequences would be, for, almost before we 
knew it, the fish leaped backward, and was 
over the side. He had taken with him the 
greater part of the left leg from Spargo’s 
trousers: otherwise, however, that worthy 
was unhurt. He had had & very narrow 
escape. He sat down, and, with a pale 
yellowish colour showing up under the deep 
tan of his face, ruefully contemplated his 
bare leg. His under.lip shot out, and he 
began to nod his head violently ; then, with- 
out the least warning, he burst into a hearty 
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caffaw. The laugh was infectious; we joined 
in, but, at the same time, we were thankful 
that he had escaped with so little damage. 
It was very disappointing to lose the fish 
after all, but that was better than losing 
Spargo, or having to return with him in a 
disabled condition. 

The fish was gone, and we had to make 
the best of it. Spargo cut a ridiculous figure 
with only one leg to his trousers. He impro- 
vised another out of an old sail, piercing it 
with holes down both sides, and fastening it 
together with twine, finally tying the twine 
securely round his barrel.like body so as to 
keep it up and in place. All the time he was 
about it we were laughing at him heartily, the 
more because he had assumed a perfectly 
lugubrious expression. He enjoyed the fun 
quite as much as we—that we knew by the 
gleam in his small grey eyes. 

* Well," said he," I never thought to be 
conquered by a fish. But there be one 
comfort, my boys, he was a big'n, and no 
mistake —the biggest conger I ever seen, the 
King o' the Congers ; and it's no disgrace, 
maybe, to be conquered by a king.” 

“Ah! but Mr. Spargo," said Erny, ** think 
how he'll crow —-" | 

"Crow!" I interposed, with a laugh. 
“ Whoever heard of a fish crowing?” 

“You've never been down among them, 
Geordie,” he answered, with a touch of scorn. 
—" Think how he'll boast when he gets home 
among his own subjects, and he'll be able to 
show them your leg as a trophy of his 
victory.” 

“My leg! A piece of fustian you mean. 
And—oh! but, I say, I say, what a pity, 
what a thousand pities! 
face became a paler yellow than before. It 
was transformed, too, by an expression of the 
deepest concern. 

“What isit? " we both asked. 

" He've run off wiih Nickie's medal, and 
Nickie do set such great store by it. Oh! 
this is a go. Whatever shall I do? I 
hardly dare face Nickie without en. It was 
in my trousers’ pocket, and he've got it, sure 
'nough. You see, it be a capital recom- 
mendation if Nickie do want a place at any 
time. Besides, the medal be worth some- 
thing as a proof of his loyal service and 
bravery in the army.” 

We were so completely taken aback by this 
discovery, and felt the loss so much ourselves, 
that, fora few moments, we could say nothing. 
Silence at first was the best sympathy. 
Erny found his tongue before me. 

«Tam very, very sorry, Spargo ! " said he. 

* Soam I!" I murmured. 

“I ought never to have asked you to bring 
it" Erny went on. "It was very thoughtless 
of me. I might have known the risk there 
was in bringing it out upon the water." 

"Nay, my lad, you're none to blame," 
answered Spargo. “Its my fault, not 
yourn. I might ha’ showed it 'e ashore, and 
left it there. It can't be helped now, more's 
the pity. What will Nickie say? It’s that 
"at troubles me. If it were the mere cost o’ 
the thing we could get over it, but it’s an 
article œ the sort you can put no cost on, and 
cannot buy at all. When it’s gone, it’s gone 
for ever.” 

In his closing words, spoken so emphati- 
tally, and with so distressful a countenance, 
there was a hopelessness and finality that 
seemed to preciude further remark. But, 
wishing to comfort and relieve him, and 
without thinking how foolish and unlikely of 
accomplishment my words were, I said, “ It 
may turn up again.” 

“What!” exclaimed Spargo. “Turn up 
again, and gone down there in a conger's 
stummick to the bottom o’ the say! I only 
wish I could believe it would." And, picking 
up the short. mast, he stepped it into its 
place with a decision that plainly indicated 
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his idea about it. He shook out the sail, 
turned the boat about, and we ran for the 
harbour. It was a sad and silent return. 
Neither Erny nor I could speak a word. 
When we reached the harbour, however, and 
Spargo put out the boathook to bring the 
Marta alongside the granite stairs, we both 
found our tongues. 

* You'll ik, us know when you are going 
again, Spargo, won't you ?”’ said Erny. 

o“ Yes, we should like to go again,” said 
I, following up Erny’s request. 

^ Nay, my boys," responded Spargo dole- 
fully, * we've had about enough o' conger 
fishing. I feels like as if I should never care 
to go again," 

: “Oh, but you will," said Erny. **Wemwust 
have a try for the same fish, and recover the 
medal; only we must take Cap’n Tresidder 
with us the next time." Spargo looked at 
him as if he thought he were demented. 
But Erny’s face was perfectly sober in ex- 
pression, and he went on to say,“ You know, 
if we should hook the same fish, it would bo 
well to have another experienced hand to 
help to haul him in. It would never do to 
let him slip the second time. And if we 
could only get him, we should be sure of the 
medal; forif he could digest your fustian, 
Spargo, and the case in which the medal 
was enclosed, he couldn't digcst the medal 
itself. That would be too hard for him.” 

" Say, Master Erny, you and your friend 
here are not joking, are 'e?" and Spargo 
fixed his small grey eyes upon him as if he 
would look him through and through. 

“No.” answered Erny, ** we nre not joking. 
It would be cruel to dothat. Do we look like 
it?” 

“Not at all—notvat all! But say, Master 
Erny, have you or your friend here ever 
known anything like a medal being got back 
again out of a conger’s stummick after once 
he'd swallowed en ? Tell me that!” 

" Well, I don't know about & conger, 
exaetly," said Erny, while I looked at him 
fearfully, lest he might be joking after all, 
“but I have heard of a fish swallowing and 
then giving up something not unlike a 
medal.” 

* Have 'e, now?" and Spargo's face began 
to brighten. ‘Come, that be good hearin’, 
if so be as it be true. Tell me about en, and 
we may have another try for that conger 
after all.” 

With some trepidation I glanced at Erny, 
wondering what he would say. My suggestion 


in the boat was made thoughtlessly, and with - 


the desire merely to comfort Spargo for his 
loss. But Erny had evidently thought the 
matter out. 

“It was this way," began Erny. “There 
was a king in the olden times, a Greek he 
was, named Poly something or another ——" 

“Polly!” interrupted Spargo. “Then he 
warn't no king. Perhaps he war a queen ? ” 

“No, he was a king," persisted Erny, 
but without & smile. The seriousness of the 
loss prevented the smile that otherwise must 
have come. And perhaps a smile, in the 
mental condition in which Spargo then was, 
would have ended the whole business. ‘ He 
was a king, although his name did begin 
with Poly. I'll ask father when I get home 
what his full name was.” 

“Does Mester Martin know about this 
here story ?" asked Spargo. And when he 
was assured that he did, he seemed to be 
greatly relieved. ‘Fire away," said he, “I 
can trust your father." 

“Well,” started Erny again, “he was no 
end of & fortunate fellow. Everything he 
had to do with prospered. He made a sort 
of alliance with the King of Egypt, who, 
however, thought he was too prosperous ; so 
he advised him, for his own safety, to inflict 
some loss upon himself. This Poly chap 
didn't much like it, but at last he consented. 


He had a favourite gold ring, set with a ver 
costly emerald, and inscribed with a pecusar 
seal, which he prized very much, ori 
wouldn’t part with on any consideration. 
But to satisfy the King of Egypt, and to 
prevent the gols be'oming envious of his 
rattling prosperity—though that about the 
gods is all moonshine—he had bhimsdf 
rowed out to sea, and flung the ring away. 
Some days afterwards a large fish was sent 
him as a present. I don't know whether it 
was 2 conger— but that doesn't matter: weil 
suppose it was, and that he was fond cf 
conger soup. Anyhow, when the fish was 


opened there was the ring. Now, if he found, 


his ring again, I don't see why you shouldnt 
get back your son's medal." 

"Nor I, sonny,” said Spargo, after a 
moment’s retlection, ‘if so be as that tales 
true.” 

4 True or not, it's all written downin some 
old book or another," answered Erny, "and 
I take it that the fellow who wrote it had 
gomething to go upon." 

“Ay, uy!" remarked Spargo doubtfulls, 
" but I should be more inclined to believe it 
if it weren’t so ancient. It’s a musty piece 
o' yarn, that, my son. Howsomever, it may 
be worth while trying for the King o’ the 
Congers again; and if Cap’n Tresidder can 
come, and I can pick up another juicy bit o' 
squid, we'll go in the morning." 

* What time, Spargo ? " asked Erny. 

"Oh! 'arlier than. you young gentlemen 
care to be up. I meant just Cap’n Tresidder 
and myself." The old twinkle was coming 
back into Spargo’s eyes. 

* You wouldn't go without us, Spargo?” 
said Erny reproachfully. ` 

“No!” I put in. “ We should like to see 
the adventure through.” 

* Harf-past five then, to-morrow morning,” 
said Spargo, relenting ; and we both promised 
io be ready. 

We were there ten minutes before the tire, 
&nd found Spargo slicing the squid on iie 
centre seat of the Maria. He bade us aruii 
* Good morning!” We had not long to wait 
for Captain Tresidder, and soon, with the 
sunlit waves dancing before us, and the 
genial rays playing pleasantly upon our backs 
and tempering the sharpness of the morning 
air, we were skimining along towards Mouse- 
hole Island. Erny and I had discussed 
overnight the probabilities of catching the 
very same conger, and recovering the medal ; 
but while we ardently wished it, for the sake 
of Spargo and his son, we had very little bope 
indeed that we should succeed. 

If we had been more hopeful, the run 
across the bay in the morning sunlight, and 
with the sweet, pure air filling our lungs. 
would have been perfectly delightful. As it 
was, Erny and I thoroughly enjoyed it. We 
were young, and the loss of the medal did 
not oppress us so much as it oppressed the 
iwo older men, Spargo in particular, because 
the loss touched him the most nearly, and 
Tresidder out of sympathy, because he knev 
what a serious loss it was to Spargo and his 
Son. 

We baited the hooks, and laid the linc. 
as near as we could tell over the same place 
as they were laid the day before, then we 
went off cruising in the direction of the 
Lizard. The morning was very clear, and 
the high cliffs of Mullion and Kynance Cove 
seemed to be only a few miles away ; but ve 
sailed on for a long time, and apparent 
brought them no nearer; and we were stil! 
Liles away when we tacked, and ran off as 
if for the open sea. About again we came, 
after we had opened up the picturesque iniet 
of Lamorna, aud bore down upon our lines 
to see whether we had once more sectrei 
the King of the Congers. 

Captain Tresidder took the oars, and 
Spargo began to haul in the first of the si 
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Erny cnd I stood by excitedly, and our 
excitement rapidly increased when we found 
that there was a fish at the end of the line, 
and, judging by the way he plunged about 
and the turmoil he made as he approached 
the surface, he was a big one. We did not 
observe that the strain upon Spargo was 
much less than when he was hauling in the 
King the day before, and we were almost 
certain, because we wished it so much, that 
this great eel was the same. But Spargo 
knew differently. The feel of it, as he drew 
it in, was sufficient to convince him that he 
had another fish this time. Over the gun- 
wale it came, and Erny and I retreated 
toward the bows. Spargo did not intend to 
be served by this one as by the one of yester- 
day; so, without giving him a chance of 
attack, he thrust the wooden wedge at once 
well into the fish'sgaping jaws. They closed 
upon it like à vice. Then Spargo took the 
knife with which he had sliced the bait, a 
knife with a long, pointed blade, and drove 
it swiftly and dexterously clean through the 
head of the fish about midway between and a 
trifle behind the vicious-looking eyes, and 
pinned it securely to the seat. It struggled 
violently, but it was helpless, and it died 
hard, as all eels do. Cruel at first it seemed 
to me to deal with it in this way ; but, when 
I came to think of it, for the fish itself the 
blow was & merciful one, hastening the inevi- 
table end, and for us, after the experience of 
the day before, it was & precaution which 
Spargo was quite justified in taking. 

Disappointed that this monster was not 
the one we wanted, Erny and I turned from 
it to eagerly watch the hauling in of the 
other lines. Easily they came, too easily, 
for they were all untouched, just as they had 
been baited and dropped into the sea, except 
two, and these two only held moderate- 
sized fish such as the King we were nfter 
might have swallowed for his breakfast. Our 
disappointment was keen, and we were 
almost as silent during our return to the 
harbour as we had been the day before. 

We regretted the suggestion, first made by 
me, and afterwards so ardently followed up 
by Erny, that there was any possibility of 
securing the same fish and recovering the 
medal. We had only helped to accentuate 
Spargo’s sorrow. We dared not refer to it 
again, even at parting; and we were thank- 
ful that Spargo did not reproach us. Some- 
how we felt that he might reasonably have 
done so. It was at our request that he had 
brought the medal in the first instance, and 
therefore, lost it; and it was at our sugges- 
tion that he had so vainly tried to recover it, 
and thereby increased his grief at the loss. 
True, he had generously exonerated us from 
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blame in regard to the loss, but as we went 
sadly back to Erny’s home, we felt a trifle 
guilty after all. 

About a week after, not having seen Spargo 
in the meanwhile, we received an invitation 
to visit him in his own home. We ran down 
there gladiy, in the hope that the invitation 
was only the preliminary to another fishing 
expedition. Our zest for the sport was by no 
means damped by the misfortune. We had 
refrained from asking him to take us again, 
because we knew it would remind him of the 
los. We were ready to go if he would ask 
us. It was not for this purpose, however, 
that he had invited us down. He lived in a 
tiny whitewashed cottage crowded with sea- 
faring curiosities such as inost boys love, and 
our attention wouid have been immediately 
attracted and absorbed by these if he had 
not had something more interesting and im- 
portant to show us. His wife was present, 
almost as rotund as himself, and his son, a 
jolly-looking fellow, taller than either of 
them by several inches, but already giving 
evidences that he, too, would develop the 
same kind of physique; and there, upon the 
table, was a bright Egyptian medal, ap- 
parently the counterpart, but to our eyes much 
brighter than the one which was lost. 

" [s it a new one ?" asked Erny. 

* Where did you get it ? " asked I. 

The questions eame together. Spargo 
answered Erny first. The answer to my 
question could wait. 

“ A new one, do 'e say ? " exclaimed Spargo. 
“ Why, don't e know it? Look at en again. 
It be the very same one as the King o' the 
Congers did clunken along with the case ob'n 
and my trousers leg. Don't 'e see the Spinx, 
and the lettering. all as plain as can be?” 

“It seems brighter to me —doesn't it to 
you, Geordie ? ” 

“Yes, it is brighter ! " 

“And so it oughter,’ added  Spargo, 
“when my wife here has been a rubbin' of it 
up." 

p But where did you get it?” asked Erny, 
faling back upon my question. 

“Iss. Where now? Can't 'e guess?" 

* Out of the conger's stomach, of course,” 
said Erny. * But who caught the conger ? "' 

* We ded'n—that's a sartainty,"" answered 
Spargo. “He would'n taste again o' our 
squid. Thai warn't no conger, master Erny, 
that gulped down the ring o' that there man 
with the woman's name—Polly, dedn't you 
call him ? ” 

* Polycrates," corrected Erny, having ascer- 
tained, in conversation with his father, the 
full name. 

* A conger wouldn't ha’ been caught again 
to satisfy no Polly Cratees, nor any other 


Polly, for the matter o' that—at least, not by 
fair means ; and, depend upon it, we should 
never ha' hooked this one, not if we'd ha' 
tempted him with the juiciest bit o’ squid 
atween here and the Longships." 

" But he was caught somehow," said I, 
* for there's the medal to prove it.” 

*[ss, he war caught,” went on Spargo, 
" for the man as caught him brought me the 
medal. He's a Newlyn man, a friend o' 
mine, who had seen Nickie's medal before, 
and knowed it to once. But how it came to 
be in the conger's stomach, that puzzled him. 
He was out drift fishing the night afore last, 
and they got a big haul o’ pilchers. When 
they came to pull in the net they soon 
found that there was something in it besides 
pilehers. It was a bit too heavy to be only 
pilchers; but it warn't the weight so much 
as the commotion. There was no end of a 
row among the fish. Oftens they pull up a 
conger along with the pilchers, not as they 
likes it, for, do 'e see, the conger do damage 
the nets, and they mostly pitch 'em back 
again into the say. This was what one o' 
Trenwith’s mates was a-goin’ to do, after 
saying that the intruder was more of a shark 
than a conger; but Trenwith—that’s my 
friend — struck all of a heap by the size ob'n, 
thrust the boat-hook down his jaws, and 
dragged him aboard. So his mates reckoned 
as the prize was his. He took him home 
and opened him, and there, to his astonish- 
ment, was the medal. The King was catching 
the pilchers and making his supper of ‘em, 
and he got caught, and was made a supper of 
hisself. He's very good, too, for I've tasted 
him. Trenwith brought some of him down 
for me along with the medal. And now you 


boys shall take a bit as a sort of memento, 
and Mistress Martin 'll make a drop o' conger 
soup for e.” 

“Then it won't last long as a memento," 
said Erny, and we both smiled. 

“You can keep apiece o' the backbone,” 
said Spargo; and so we did. 
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SOME BOY'S OWN 
M.A., OF 


MR. PERCY ALDEN, 


M* Percy ALpEN is stilla young man, 
and the story of his life shows what 
a genuine *' plodder " can do. 

Probably no settlement is more important 
than the Mansfield House at Canning Town, 
and just now a large central structure, at a 
cost of many thousands of pounds, is being 
erected to supplant the former residence. 

As one sees what has been done in six 
years, one can only be thankful aud take 
courage. 

This young man, an allerman, tells me 
of & Pleasant Sunday Afternoon for men 
in the Public Hall, which holds 2,000, and 
also of popular Sunday Evening Services; 
of a Sunday Union Gathering; of the Wave 
Lo lging House and its services; of a Boys’ 


AMONG THE “OUT-OF-WORKS.” 


Institute with a Pleasant Sunday Evening. 
I see the Men's Club, the Co-operative 
Home, Fairbairn House, the Mansfield 
House, the Women's Settlement, the 
Hospital and the new Residence, costing over 
8,0004. And the result is a membership of 
2,000 in the various classes and clubs, not to 
speak of the women's work, nor of the 
children's, nor of the popular gatherings 
open to all. All this and much more is the 
result of a young man's devotion to duty, 
and Percy Alden is a frail, slight figure—uall 
nerves and enthusiasm. He is passionately 
fond of all legitimate sports, but has no time 
now for them. 

* When did you start about this work? ” 

“It was in 1890 that I left Oxford, and I 


INTERVIEWS WITH MEN WORTH KNOWING. 
MANSFIELD HOUSE, CANNING TOWN.—A YOUNG 


MAN’S WORK 


felt that Arnold Toynbee’s teaching had 
inspired me for my life work in the East- 
End. For three months I was looking 
for & sphere, and then Canning Town 
seemed to otfer scope. Alone, I began work 
in rooms and started a Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon in the Congregational chapel. 
For some months the outlook was a dark 
one, and then Mansfield College men began 
to help me. Classes were held in hired 
schoolrooms and a Sick Benefit Society was 
started. Around me were starving dockers 
and untold misery—but still the impulse 
was to ‘ work and trust in God.’ 

“ My college was Balliol, and then followed 
a theological course at Mansfield under Dr. 
Fairbairn, who has ever been an excellent 


friend to me, and has helped me to try and 
learn the lesson taught by Professor Hill 
Green: *There is no other enthusiasm of 
humanity than the one which has travelled 
the common highway of reason—the life of 
the good neighbour and honest citizen. 

* I simply came to try to do my duty, and 
to try to help and serve suffering humanity. 
Our idea is that young men and big boys 
whose lot in life has given them educational 
and other advantages should come and live 
at their own expense among their poor 
working brothers and sisters, and take part 
in whatever tends to enrich and develop 
the life of those living there, whether of a 
religious, social, or educational character. 
Let the boys who know what ‘Home, 
sweet Home,' means, with & mother and 
father's love, with plenty of pocket-money 
and all they want, think of the boys who 
have no shoes and stockings; who hate to 
go to the dark, dismal one-room cellar called 
home—a mockery at the best; who dread 
the approach of father and mother, if they 
have any parents. They starve and struggle. 
Here are many such, and my heart goes out 
to them. There are boys in our public 
schools who will do perhaps no work for 
money, because their parents are rich. 
They will have a choice of being what they 
like. Let them know we want them, and 
there are many who will come.” 

“ Besides work among men and women, 
you do, I think, a great deal among boys and 
girls?” 

“Oh, yes. Our boys in East London are a 
funny lot. See them at the street corners. 
Some have work, and some none. Often their 
close-cropped head suggests that the owner 
has been living at her gracious Majesty’s 
expense, probably for fighting or gambling. 
These lads do mix. One may earn ten or 
even fifteen shillings a week, and another 
will scarcely have done a day’s work in life. 
Yet the two will be bosom friends—the one 
with ‘money will give to the one without, 
stand him coffee and ginger-beer, take him 
for an outing, give him a lodging. One will 
be the son of most respectable parents; an- 
other will have no home and no parents. 
They are funny boys. If they like you, they 
will die for you; if not, they will evade you. 
Many of these lads have pluck and go into 
the Army and Navy. They will fight and 
lose, and they do not know when they are 
beaten. And yet the most luxurious diet is 
‘a penn’orth of fish and taters,’ or ‘a 
ha’porth of pudden,’ as one cnce told me. 
And anyone who has seen East. End currant 
pudding, black pudding, or pease pudding, 
may well shudder and be thankful he knows 
nothing of the horror of it! I have heard of 
one of these boys, who was recommended to 
me as one of a ‘regular thieving lot, who, 
with his brother, when only eighteen years 
of age, kept an out-of-work father and 
bedridden mother, and saved up enough 
cash to send the little brothers and sisters 
for a couple of weeks’ holiday into the 
country under the auspices of the Children's 
Holiday Fund. There are parts of the East- 
End four miles away from & park, and there 
are children who know nothing of a daisy or 
a primrose. 

“ The first thing that would appeal to public- 
school and country boys is the want of fresh 
air. The foul air of the crowded room is 
exchanged for the sooty air outside. The 
school playgrounds are too small, there is 
nothing but the streets. Oh, let the Eton or 
Harrow boy see the youngsters playing 
ericket with such spirit, with their coats 
piled up to form the wicket on the hot pave- 
ments or stony streets, which are never 
rolled before the match. A famous cricketer 
and public-school boy—the Hon. Alfred 
Lyttelton—has brought together a body of 
some six hundred people, who try to give 
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children a fortnight’s fresh air in the 
summer. Here is away in which the boys 
at school, who get seven weeks at a time by 
the seaside, can help the poor laddies. In 
one case I know of two elder brothers be- 
longing to a club who volunteered to pay what 
they could afford for a little brother, while 
mother sent the little sister.” 

" You have a large boys’ club at Fairbairn 
House, have you not?” 

“Fairbairn House is our boys’ club, and 
faces the Barking Road. The door opens 
into the bar, which is used for the purpose 


of a club room. Behind is a gymnasium 


and our workshop. There is also a reading 
room and a games room, a room for classes, 
and accommodation for the caretaker and 
his wife. There are over 250 members. 
The committee is chosen by the boys, and 
one member is on duty nightly. Last winter 
we taught wood-carving and fret-work, which 
are very popular. Ambulance classes, 
chemistry, and iron-work classes are well 
patronised. The whole cost is over 4001. a 
year, and the billiards bring ig over 1001. 
On Sunday evenings we have a Boys’ 
Pleasant Sunday Evening. It consists of 
hymns, solos, and a short address, illustrated 
by lantern slides. The boys have their own 
orchestra.” 

“ Do you get any boys at your Wave Lodging 
House ?” 

“ Oh, yes; and sometimes we have some 
very sad cases.” 

^ Who are your helpers ?—are they public- 
school boys ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. J. G. Milne, «x.4, who has 
charge of the boys’ work, isone. Our helpers 
are church and chapel, and from both Oxford 
and Cambridge. There are ladies, too, who 
do all kinds of work ; and our latest departure 
is to try and brighten the lives of the cripples. 
One lady has given us a convalescent home 
at Danbury. 

“Another young man, graduate of Balliol 
College, Oxford, conceived the idea of a Poor 
Man’s Lawyer. This means three young 
men, who have spare evenings, and are two 
solicitors and one a barrister, give their time 
and advice free. In nine months over 1,500 
came for advice. Just recently, one lawyer 
obtained 200/. compensation for a man who 
could not afford to get his rights. One man 
said, ‘ Well, if Christianity means a lawyer 
wot don't charge nothin’, then there's summit 
in it,’ as he left the lawyer’s rooms. But 
we want and must have more help in every 
direction.” Are there none who read these 
lines who will come? 

Mr. Alden told me much more of the working 
boys who came tothe savings-bank and drew 
out their money to give to the widowed 
mother of a playmate to bury him; he told 
me of the boy who, when he went to the 
seaside, was shy of bathing because he was 
afraid the kippers would bite his toes; but 
his best story was of his beloved Wave 
Lodging House, where, if a man has no work, 
he can sleep freely if the beds are not full. 
There are perhaps 150 men in that sad spot. I 
once spoke to them about it, and they told me 
that not one of them earned five shillings a 
week all the year round. God knows how 
they live. And yet that was a princely sum 
to what the dossers of Spitalfields get. They 
can live on half-a-crown a week. Butto the 
story of the warden: 

“Not long ago, late at night. I went 
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through the dormitory, and in one bed I 
found a negro not asleep. He was young, 
and with the flat nose, the thick lips, and 
large cheekbones peculiar to the negro race 
were combined a pair of bright, intelligent 
eyes, which spoke of a superior mind. As 
he told his story, his face betrayed lines of 
suffering that I had overlooked ; and as he 
lay there speaking in the dimly lit room, an 
unutterable weariness and disappointment 
pervaded his voice and face. With a growing 
consciousness of the simple nature and 
refined mind of the man, I realised how 
bitter must have been the disappointment 
of his great hopes, and how degrading the 
sense of his destitution. ‘This was his story: 

“ A native of South Carolina, he had been 
at one time a euphonium player in a band 
of the United States Army. 

“ Since its disbandment he had earned his 
living as a musical professor, having had 
good masters both in music and singing, 
and being qualified to teach. To private 
instruction he added the teaching and 
leading of choirs in the churches of his 
own people. Meanwhile, turning his know- 
ledge of music to good account, he had com- 
porot different pieces both for band and for 
choir. 

“ Then came the great obstacleto his success 
— his colour—so decree the unwritten laws 
of American society—interdicts him from all 
social recognition. He might write plantation 
melodies with success, and they would be 
received, but let him not invade the dominion 
of the whites in all the other realms of 
music. Accordingly, having written an ora- 
torio, which he saw no chance of publishing 
in America—for there is no music publishing 
firm among his own people—he determined to 
risk all for its sake, come over to England, 
and publish it here. The music cost him 
dearer than he had expected ; for ten days 
after landing with five dollars in his pocket 
he had pawned his clothes and was pennile: s. 
What was worse, no one would &ccept his 
music. He had taken it to different well- 
known choir leaders, but all wero too busy to 
consider it, and so he drifted to the Wave. 

“ We kept him a time. He wrote music, 
and some was given in our hall and well 
received. One cannot easily forget the tall 
figure of the negro, clad in all the dignity of 
frock-coat, white waistcoat, high collar, and 
neck.tie, as he led the quartette. But he was 
too disappointed to enjoy his music. A good 
critical authority pronounced his oratorio full 
of musical feeling, but it could not then be 
published, and so I sent him back to his 
own people.” 

In all this service Mr. Alden had as coad- 
jutor the Rev. Will Reason, x.4., whose ener- 
getic work ended in a severe breakdown. In 
tuture he will toil as a Congregational pastor. 

Then I left Percy Alden, youthful—but 
growing prematurely aged and worn out by 
his life work. “I want help," he said. 
“ The settlement workers deal with hundreds 
of thousands yearly. We have to raise the 
money. We work, in the Master's name, 
against all evil —selfishness, injustice, vice, 
disease, starvation, ignorance, ugliness, and. 
squalor, and seek to build up God’s Kingdom 
in brotherhood, righteousness, purity, health, 
truth, and beauty. We exist for practical 
helpfulness, in the Spirit of Jesus Christ, in 
all that affects human life." 

TnRoxas C. CorrrNos. 
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THE BOYS OWN SKIFF, AND HOW TO BUILD IT. 


By H. F. Hospes, 


Autor of © The Bye Ow i Moll Lauach Laying,’ * The Boys Own Travelling Canoe,” ctc. ete. 


H^ some strong hot glue ready, and taking 
one strip at a time, glue the back of it, 
and bend it down across the keel inside the 


boat, and keep it in position by a pin or tack 
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driven into the keel, the upper ends being 
kept in place by the stretcher (a, fig. 2). Fix 
each rib in the same way, spacing them Ẹ 
inch apart, and then, on the following day, 
when quite firm and hard, cut off the pro- 


PART II. 


Four rowlocks, made of brass wire (a, fig. 3), 
cnn be fitted into holes in edge of gunwale. 
T wo pairs of sculls are required ; they can be 


In figs. 4, 5, and 6 they are drawn to overlap 
slightly, so that there will be no difficulty in 
fitting them together by making a tracing, 


Fla. C. 


^ FIG. 3. 


jecting ends level with the gunwale. Instead 
of glue you can use fine pins to fasten the 
ribs to the planking with, but of course it 
takes much longer ; but whichever method you 
adopt, time must be allowed for the ribs to 


get dry and set firm. On removing the 
sections, which is quickly done by pulling 
out the pins, a rib must be put in place of 
each frame removed. i 

Thicker strips are now fastened round the 


cut out of soft deal, and, when leathered and 
varnished, look very well. » and c give the 
top and side view of same, showing how to 
cut them from the square block, which for 
this model should be ten inches long, 


The four following diagrams show the 
exact size for building the model, and for the 
full.size boat can be easily enlarged, as they 
are scele drawings of one inch to the foot ; 
but those who prefer can obtain the set of 
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gunwale to strengthen the boat, and thin 
mahogany thwarts or seats cut out and fitted, 
also the back-rest and covered portion at 
stcrn; the rudder and yoke might also be of 
mahogany. 


full-size half.sections cut in paper from 
Messrs. Jackson & Co, 363 High Street, 


Brentford, for about half-a-crown. 


The sheer plan or side view of the skiff is 
divided into three portions for convenience. 


taking care to keep the bottom or base line 
continuous, the position of overlap being 
marked x. 

The vertical numbered lines show the exact 
position for each section, which are corre- 
spondingly numbered in fig. 7, one half being 
the forward moulds, and the other side con- 
taining the after ones and transom. 


The line marked i w on the sheer plan is 
& water-line, and is also marked across each 
section, and when setting these up, care 
must be taken that this line is the correct 
height from the base line as marked on thc 
sheer plan. If this were not attended to, the 
curves of the boat would be all out of place. 

The position and width of the seats are 
shown at A, B, and c in figs. 4, 5, and 6, and 
the back-rest at p. The whole of the boataft 


of this seat is covered in to form a locker 
fitted with a small hutch on a raised coaming 
E, also shown in top view at fig. 8. Narrow 
planks should be used to deck this portion 
with, as they are not so likely to shrink. 
The beams to support decking are shown 
at A. 


- hole to take the foot of the mast. 


The mast for this boat should be 7 feet 6 


. inches long, and be passed through a hole in 
seat a, and stepped on to a block of wood 


screwed tothe keel, furnished with & square 
The sail 


FG. 9. 


is that known as a lug-sail (fig. 9), and looks 
best if made up of narrow strips of material 


not more than nine inches wide, and for a . 


light sail, thin linen or calico is sufficient; but 
it should be roped round with a thin cord to 
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strengthen it. It should measure feet 6 
inches along the hend a, 3 feet 6 inches on 
luff D, 7 feet along leach B, and 6 feet 6 inches 
on foot c, which. need not be roped. When 
making the model, you must, of course, read 
inches for feet. 

The yard a should be at least six inches 
longer than the head of sail, and the 
diameter of mast 3 inches, gradually tapering 
towards the top, where it need not be more 
than 14 inch. About 9 inches down cut a 
narrow slot, and insert a small sheave E£ to 
carry the halliard, which is made fast to an 
ordinary cleat screwed on at F. and this 1s 
all the fitting necessary, for you cannot have 
the gear too simple for this sort of skiff. 

The model rudder can be bung on brass- 
wire pintles, anda yoke n (fig. 8) fitted to the 
top, and the yoke-lines, of silk cord, should be 
long enough to pass over the back of after 
seat, and can be finished off with a “ turk's 
head " worked on each end (v, fig. 3). 

The method of setting up the keel, stem 
and stern posts, and also of making the rest 
of the internal fittings for the model, you can 
follow from the instructions I will now give 
for building the full.size skiff. 

To finish the model off completely, 
however, you should make a light stand for 
it, as in fig. 10, the upper part being cut 
out to fit the boat at AB, the bar c holding 
the two supports together. 

A small glass case to keep it in can be 
easily made. Take a }-inch deal board 22 
inches by 7 inches, and with a narrow chisel 
about 8-inch wide cut a groove in it all round, 
one inch from the edge and a quarter of an 
inch deep, as in top view p, the outer edge 
being afterwards chamfered off and tben 
either stained and varnished or painted with 

(To be continued.) 
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Brunswick black. While that is drying, cut 
four strips of glass 4 inches deep to form the 
sides and ends, drop them in the groove 
already made, and cut another piece for the 
top. which must be slightly wider so as to 
rest on the sides. Now cut some j-inch 
strips of either brown or black paper, and 


having coated them with hot glue, bind the 
edges of the glass together with them, and 
leave it until dry. 

This is a simple and neat method of 
making a glass case quickly, and if extra 
strength is thought necessary, line up the 
ee angles with a narrow strip only }-inch 
wide. 
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THE ‘B.0.P.” MAGICIAN : 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


TE most prominent feature about tables 

specially constructed for conjuring 
purposes is a shelf fixed at the back, termed 
the servante. This shelf ıs from four to six 
inches in width, and extends to about three 
or four inches from each end of the table. 
It is fixed about five or six inches below the 
surface of the table, which should be rather 
higher than an ordinary table, sc that as the 
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performer stands behind it he can take up any 
article previously concealed upon the servante 
without bending his arm or body. In order 
to deaden the sound of any article secretly 
placed on the servante. it is covered with two 
or three layers of cloth or baize. A box 
&bout six inches square and three inches 
deep, padded inside with cotton wool and 
baize. is very useful for receiving noisélessly 
any article dropped therein. Some conjuring 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER II.— CONJUBING TABLES. POCKETS. 


tables, principally those used in stage 
performances, are fitted with pistons for 
working the more elaborate pieces of 
mechanical apparatus, and special traps for 
various purposes, such as the “ wriet trap," 
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“rabbit trap," “changing irap," etc. ete. 
The first mentioned, the most generally use- 
ful trap made, is so called on account of its 
being operated by pressure of the wrist upon 
a movable flap at the aide of the trap, and is 
shown in fig. 2. 

A trap of this description is ased for 


effecting the disappearance of fairly large 
balls, oranges, and similar objects, moderate 
in size, but still too large to be conveniently 
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disposed of by unaided sleight-of-hand. The 
article to be got rid of being placed onthetable 
lying over-the trap, the performer encircles 
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it with his two hands, as though to seize it, 
at the same time pressing the flap with the 
» e " (if I may use such a term) of the 
hand at that point near the wrist. This 
allows the object to fall into the interior of 
the table, or into & pocket placed below the 
trap upening to receive it. The empty 
hands are raised as though still containing 
it, and the disappearance made manifest at 
a later period. The other mentioned traps 
are employed for purposes which their titles 
sufficiently indicate. 

A piston consists of three metal rods, two 
of which are fixed, while the centre one, 
which is surrounded by a spiral spring 
tending to keep it down, is, by pulling 
a string, made to rise above the surface of 
the table, to the under-side of which the 
appliance is fixed, a hole being bored in the 
table top to allow of the passage of the 
movable rod. The string passes behind the 


: scenes to the hand of a concealed assistant. 


In another form of piston there is one rod 
only, which is arranged to work up and down 
within & metal tube (see fig. 3). 

A brief description will now be given of 


HOW TO MAKE A PORTABLE CONJURING TABLE. 


The top of this table forms a box sufficiently 
large to carry the foot, together with the 
apparatus for an entertainment, while the leg 
of the table forms & handle by which it can 
be carried. To make the top, two pieces of 
deal, twenty-two inches long by fifteen inches 
wide and & quarter of an inch thick, will be 
required ; aiso two pieces fourteen and a half 
inches long by five inches wide, and two 
pieces twenty-two inches long by five inches 
wide, also quarter of an inch thick. These 
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are to be fastened together with screws to 
form a box, a portion of the back being cut 
away and fixed on hinges so as to fall down 
and form a servante, as shown in fig. 4. A 
lock is fixed to this movable portion, and 
the side towards the interior of the box is 
covered with two or three thicknesses of 
baize or thick cloth. Any traps or pistons 


Fic. 5. 


required must be fixed before the top is 
fastened into position. 

For the leg of the table a piece of one-inch 
gas pipe will be required, about two feet six 
inches long (the exact length will depend on 
the stature of the performer and the conse- 
quent height of table required, ns mentioned 
previously) and screwed at one end. The 
unscrewed end must be arranged to fit fairly 


tightly into & wooden socket, of the same 


. depth as the box, fixed in the centre thereof 


(a, fig. 4). The foot of the table consists of 
& circular piece of mahogany about eight 
inches in diameter and one inch thick. This 
has a screw socket fixed in its centre, by 
means of which it screws to the lower end of 
the table leg. Into this disc, the under-side 
of which should be covered with baize to 
prevent slipping, are screwed in & similar 
manner four pieces of the same wood, each 
seven inches long by two inches wide and 
one inch thick, in the positicns shown on the 
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dimensioncd plan of table, fig. 5. Fig. 6 isa 
section of & portion of the foot, showing the 
way in which the parts are screwed together. 

The box should be stained or painted 
black, and the table leg gilded or painted. 
while the pieces forming the foot are prefer- 
ably stained and polished. 

A length of polished brass curtain-rod 
fitted with a screw at one end, would te 
an improvement in every respect upon tke 
gas-piping ; though some difficulty might be 
encountered in getting the screw fitted. 

(To be continued.) 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By REciNALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Author of “ The Marine Aquarium," etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations of Live-stock, by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


Ww you have made your tank, and 
covered its bottom with gravel or 
sand, you may proceed to stock it with weeds. 
The following notes will, I hope, assist you 
to find good specimens, and recognise them 
when found. 

In almost any brook, or ditch, if you look 
carefully down into the water you will see, 
growing at the bottom, clumps of a dark 
green weed, with leaves arranged in whorls 
round the stem, three or four in each whorl. 
The leaves grow more or less thickly up the 
stem, and get smaller and smaller as they 
approach the top. This is the Canadian 
water-weed (4nacharis Alsinastrum), and it 
is one of the very best species for the 
aquarium that you can find. It is also one 
of the most common, which is odd, seeing 
that not many years ago it was unknown in 
England. It was introduced about the year 
1849 from America or Canada, and since 
then its career has been one of triumphant 
progress, until almost every stream, brook, 
and ditch is now packed with it in the 
middle of summer, in thick, dense masses, 
&nd in some rivers the oars of boating men 
and the tackle of fishermen are alike im- 
peded and entangled in its voluminous 
strands. This weed is very hardy and a 
splendid producer of oxygen; it will grow to 
any extent from quite a diminutive piece, if 
inserted in the gravel or sand, even if it has 
no root, and will require pruning from time 


PART II.—FRESH-WATER WEEDS. 


to time, the decaying branches being cut off 
with a pair of scissors. It will thus live 
and flourish for years. Inthe aquarium the 
snails will clear off the undue growth, and it 
is readily devoured by some of the fish—for 


Fic. 10.—CaNADIAN WATER-WTED (dnacharts 
Alsinastrum ). 


instance, minnows will sometimes eat it. I 
had a not very large supply of this weed in my 
own tanklast summer, and while I was away 
for a few weeks ona holiday (there being people 
in the house who did not understand the 
management of the aquarium) the weed in- 


creased to such an extent that on my return 
it pretty nearly filled the vessel from one 
side to the other! You will thus see that it 
ie exccedingly prolific, and has to be kept 
within bounds. The appearance of the weed 
is shown in fig. 10, which will enable you to 
recognise it easily. 

Very nearly as common as the Canadian 
water-weed in most ditches and stagnant 
water is the Mare’s tail (Hippuris cui- 
garis). This is also not dissimilar in form 
to the Anacharis, but the leaves are much 
more serrated, and are more numerous on 
each whorl, there being about eight leaves in 
a whorl. The plant is shown in fig. 11. It 
is a good producer of the much-needed gas, 
as almost all finely pointed leaved plants 
are. Young specimens look very nice in the 
tank, and the plant grows very fast, and in- 
creases in size very rapidly. But when it 
ha: flowered it loses its attraction, as it sinks 
to the bottom of the water, and therefore at 
this stage in its career it should be removed. 
Until that occurs it is a fine bold plant, and 
grows up very tall, rising above the surface 
of the water in the tank, a fact which renders 
its introduction into an aquarium with s 
cover rather problematic. 

The Mare's tail shares with a grest 
number of other water plants the natural 
habit of bearing flowers which are conspieu- 
ous neither in form nor colour. But there 
are several exceptions to this rule. Jn the 
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early summer, for instance, you will find 
every brook and ditch, in some places, gay 
with the lovely blossoms of the Water-violet 
(Hottonia palustris), of which you will see 
an illustration here appended (fig. 12). The 
eolour of the flowers varies from pink or 
yellow to almost white; they are rather large, 
and have five petals. They grow in whorls 


Fic. 11.—Mane's TAIL (Hippuris vulgaris). 


up the stem, which stands up above the sur- 
face ofthe water, making the whole plant 
very conspicuous in the ditch in which it is 
growing. The leaves of this plant are feathery 
and rather bushy. They grow in tufts under 
the surface of the water, from which they do 
not protrude after the manner of the Mare’s 


Fic. 12.—WATER-VIOLET (Hottonta palustris) 


tail, the stem surrounded with its flowers 
being the only part that rises to the outer air. 
The plant grows well in an aquarium, and 
looks charming, especially when fully in 
flower, but there, again, is the difficulty of 
the cover of the tank getting in the way. 
From the above remarks the astute reader 
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may glean that the water-violet is rather a 
pet of the present writer! So also is the 
Water-crowfoot (Ranunculus aquatilis) 
which is very pretty and attractive in the 
tank. This is also a wonderful plant from 
a scientific point of view. You may have 
already observed that, as a rule, the leaves 
of the water-plants are serrated deeply—that 
is, cut so that they are very finely pointed, 
or slender in themselves. On the other 
hand, as a rule, those of the plants of the 
upper air are usually solid, and broad in 
their expanse. The reason of this is, no 
doubt, that those under the surface may the 
more easily supply the required oxygen in a 
form which is easily taken up by the sur- 
rounding water. Now the Water-crowfoot 
grows above the water as well as in it, but it 
does not grow unsuitable leaves for either 
element. If you examine the leaves (and 
they stamp the plant at once) vou will find 
that those that grow under the water 
are of the usual form of submerged 
leaves—viz. deeply serrated—while, on the 
contrary, those which pr«ject above the 
surface of the water are of the usual form 
of land planis—viz. broad and solid. Thus 
this remarkable weed combines in itself both 
varieties of leaf, and in addition it rejoices 
in the possession of very pretty flowers, 
which it will produce very freely in the 
tank. These are white with a number of 
yellow stamens, and are very conspicuous in 
the streams. They are produced in consider- 
able abundance from May to September, 
and, as the plant does not stand very high 
abovethesurface of the water, the cover ofthe 
aquarium will here be no impediment to its 
introduction. The plant is common almost 
everywhere, and is readily hauled to land by 
means of the net or drag. It is shown 


(with both varieties of leaves) in fig. 13. 
The blossom is not unlike that of the straw- 
berry. 


There is & variety of the genus 


Fig. 13.—Crowroor (Ranunculus aquatilis). 


called the Ivy-leaved Crowfoot, which is 
much smaller, and its flowers are thercfore 
less conspicuous. It is common in some 
places, and if you come across it you can 
pee it in the tank, in which it will easily 
ive. 

(To be continued.) 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


É THE LATE MR. H. CROSS. 


THE death of Mr. Henry Cross, of enteric fever, at 
Atbara, while representing the “ Manchester Guardian," 
AS & war correspondent. was a sad blow to Bedford 
Grammar School. Mr. Cross was educuted at that 
school and at Hertford Co lege, Oxford, and while at 
Oxford rowed in the University Boat Race. After 
taking his M.A. degree he returned to Belford 
Grammar School as a master, taking charge of the 
mercantile class. He was an active Lieutenant in the 
school Rifle Corps, edited the school magazine, aud 
coached the boys at rowing and at football. He also 
found time to write the school brenking-up pieces at 
Christmas time. 
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A HOME-MADE MICROSCOPE. 


P. WRITES from Hackney Downs, N.E.: “I see from 
your reply to A. W. H.. in correspondence of August 18, 
that he has written to you for advice on making a 
microscope. It is not necessary to be expert at brass- 
working for the purpose of making this instrument. 
Some four years ago I made one from wood, which has 
proved very servicenble for examining water insecta, 
sections of wood and vegetables, and other microscopical 
objects. I give below a rough drawing, showing 
section of this instrirucnt." 
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"ENGLISH AS SHE IS SPOKE." 


A CORRESPONDENT writes: If speech be a sign of 
education, to whom shall the palm be awarded ?— 

(a) My groom: *'Arry, ‘old my 'orse." ; 

(b) Our curate: “He that bath yaws to yaw let him 

aw.” : 

; (c) My doctor's wife: “Jawge, please go to Ahthah, 
and awdah the hawse—and don't forget to look at the 
fiah " (a mere suspicion of the “i*’). 

(d) Our vicar: “If owah gracious suvrin lady 
wur-ah to die"? 

Are the above “ pots" justified in calling the * kettle” 
(a) black ? 
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WHY THE FOOL SAYS THERE IS8 


NO GOD. 
By THE Rev. J. H. JOWETT. 

Wry does “the fool" say “there is no God"? 
Because that is what the fool wishes to believe The 
wish is the father to the thought. Our wishes exercise 
a far more tyrannical dominion in our lives than we 
commonly suppose. Our wishes play round about our 
minds, and shape and colour our judgments. There 
are no “idle wishes.” All wishes enshrine a certain 
influence and tend to determine the lines and issues of 
life. 
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H. Punser.—Apply by letter to Mr. Cross, Menagerie, 
Liverpool. He has always a varied collection of 
snakes for sale. : 


W. MARSHALL.—No one can enter the Royal Navy as a 
midshipman, so that ends the matter. 


X. Y. Z.—Messrs. Warne still publish “ Home and 
Farm Favourites,” and you can get it from any 
bookseller. 


E. Leven.—The officer at the coastguard station can 
give you full particulars as to entering the navy. 


G. FLEMMING.—Take the specimens to the museum at 
the top of Park Street, and ask the Curator. 


C. H. Binp.—The purts you mention ure out of print. 
We canuot insert the notice you require, as it would 
be an advertiscment, and advertisements can only 
appear on our wrapper at the ordinary terms. 


J. G., Brooxes.—You had better buy Stanford’ 
“Handbook to Government Situstions,” or some 
other guide to the Civil Service. You must be a 
fully qualified medical man before you can enter any 
of the Government medical services. 


‘A. W. G. and UNDERTAKRR. —Apply to the Superin- 


tendent, Mercantile Marine Office, Poplar. 


A. L. R.— Try the lessons given for home study in 
Caasell's “Popular Educator"; but you cannot 
possibly Icurn to speak a language unless you hear 
it. : 


Q. E. N. BRoMKHEAD.—Strips of labels with the names 
printed only on one side for every sort of natural- 
history collection can be had from Watkins & 
Doncaster, 36 Strand, and at several of the other 
natural-history shops. You could get a mongoose— 
not a pet that would please cverybody—from 
Jamrach of St. George’sin-the-East, or Cross of 
"diei aa or perhaps Zache of Great Portlaud 

treet. 


F. CHEW.—We do not know where you can buy scenes 
for your peep-show; but, if you think of getting 
them, it would be as well to have them before you 
begin to build, so as to make the show to fit. 


R. D. B.—You will certainly have to pay a premium, 
and if you have no means of doing that you will 
have to let the matter drop. As for the work, it 
would take a whole series of articles to deal with it. 


BETEL Nouv (Penangz).— The most useful book for you 
would be Silvanus Thompson's ** Elementary Lessons 
in Electricity and Magnetism’ published by Mac- 
millans; but watch our replics to questions on 
electrical matters. You would find Mr. Bottone’s 
books very useful. 


G. F B.—You must have a gun licence unless you 
have a game licence, or use the gun only for scaring 
birds. 


WovLD-BE Docror.—We fear there is little chance for 
you. The fees alone at a good London bospitul-- 
and hospital work is essential—would amount to 
£130, and then you would have to board, lodge, and 
clothe yourself for five years, purchase books, pay 
examination fees,etc, You could hardly get through 
under from £600 to £700. Durham or Edinburgh 
would be somewhat cheaper. 


A. M. HaLL.—The sheet copper, rivets, etc., can be 
obtained at Stanton Bros, of Shoe Lane, E.C. ; or at 
almost any metal warehouse in London. There is 
probably some local firm near you that sell them. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNERS (Reader).—It is ofter brought on 
by bad habits. You do not say, but it makes a boy 
very miserable. There is no medicinal cure. Only 
obey the laws of health. 


Doc (Spriggs).—No ; Bedlingtons are too full of fight. 
A fox.terrier would probably suit. Get a copy of 
* Stock Keeper " and see advertisements. 


TAME FROGS (Miss Dolie).—Get one very young in 
spring and try. He would want a clean basin of 
water sunk iu the ground with grass about it, and 
very fine wire mesh about that. Insects, worms, etc. 
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CONSUMPTION (Shirky).—Don't think of such a thing. 
Because a brother and sister of yours died of this 
complaint is no reason why you should. 


Swok&iNG (H. H. H.)—Smoke by all means if you want 
to weaken your heart and brain, not otherwise at 
your age. 


Mice (N. 8.).—Read our recent articles. Canary-seed 
is the staple food. 


PERSPIRING HANDS (F. A. C. E.).—Health below par. 
More fresh air and more exercise needed. There is 
no cure but that. 


SqvinRE! 8 (Squirrel).—1. Won't breed in confinement 
unless your “aviary” was, say, half an acre in 
extent. 2. Sweep the dew from the grass with their 
tails and sit on a tree to sip it. 


CURVATURE OF Seire (W. H. D.).—Seek medical 
advice (hospital) at once; at your age it can be 


Nervous, KTC. (J. A.).—Vide other answers. The 
man is a quack. 


CANARIES (W. A.).—Read our illustrated articles in 
back volumes, or secure book by Messrs. Oassell 
& Co., or from “ Exchange and Mart " Office. 


EXCESSIVE PERSPIRATION (D. H. W.).—W eakness, but 
there may be some chest trouble, s0 consult a 


WAXxTs To GROW TALL AND STRONG (S. P, D.).—A 
mixed diet, never eating too much. Athletic 
exercise, Scottish if possible. Fresh air, tbe col 
bath, and an easy mind. 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE 
FROZEN OCEAN; 


7 
Hilt 


OR, 
THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND 
THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davin KER, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands,” 
“ The Finder of the White Elephant," etc. ete, 


(Illustrated by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.—ONCE IN A THOUSAND YEARS. 


2 | ha Sepa: Iceland, Aug. 5.—The great 

festival has come and gone, and so has 
the King likewise; and in the last few days I 
have seen so many marvels that I may fairly 
say, like the famous London alderman, * Wonders 
will never have done ceasing ! ' 

“ On the morning of Thursday last (July 30th) 
our friend the Danish novelist burst in upon us 
with characteristic impetuosity, and disturbed us 
in the middle of breakfast by announcing (in a 
shout suggestive of a London hawker offering 
tothe enlightened publio ‘full per-ticklers’ of tho 


* He went clean into it." 
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last new murder) that the King's vessel 
was in sight, and that, if we wished to see 
the landing, we had not & moment to 
lose! 

“Out we all trooped accordingly, and 
hurried down to the shore, where we 
found the royal vessel ‘in sight’ on the 
same principle as the far-extending view 
with which & sly old Scotch shepherd 
tempted & corpulent tourist into climbing 
& steep hill: *Jist wait til the clouds 
clear awa', and ye'l see as far as the 
moon!’ Far out in the bay, the faint 
outline of her rigging, dim and spectral 
as that of the Flying Dutchman, was all 
that could be seen through the damp, 
low-lying mist. But, such as it was, the 
sight was amply sufficient for the loyal 
Reykjavikers, who were already cluster- 
ing like bees all along the wet, stony 
shore, and staring fixedly at nothing, like 
the boys who crowd round the front 
window of a dispensary, while a ‘bad 
accident’ is being examined in the 
surgery at the back. 

“ As usual, the festival morning is a 
terribly wet one, by the same fatality 
that always makes a man let drop any- 
thing of which he is specially careful, and 
a slice of bread and butter invariably falls 
with the buttered side down—a law of 
gravitation, by the bye, which I wish Sir 
Isaac Newton had investigated while he 
was about it. The distant hille show only 
their shadowy roots through a hovering 
veil of mist, and the rain falls with a steady, 
business-like, ‘ on-for-the.whole-day ' per- 
severance worthy of a better cause; but 
there stand the dogged crowd of loyalists, 
ceemingly quite content to stand still and 
be rained on all dav long, if they do but 
sec some time or other what they have 
come to see. 

“And a most motley crowd they are. 
Brown-faced sailors, showing their white 
tecth throuch a forest of whisker; red- 
checked native lasses, settling their little 
black-tasselled caps with a coquettish air ; 
hatchet-faced old fishermen, looking verv 
much like dried haddocks themselves ; 
grimy students, evidently much in need 
of the shower-bath which they are now 
receiving; quiet old schoolmasters from 
the country, wiping their rain-flecked 
spectacles; the members of the foreign 
deputations, trying to look as if they liked 
it, and succeeding but indifferently; and, 
lastly, several of the town officials, with 
faces as gloomy as the sky, at the thought 
of the ruin impending over their best 
(perhaps their only) uniform! 

4 But under th? eaves of a store-shed, 
a little to our right, stands a group even 
more striking in its own way ; for the 
two foreign vessels that came in over- 
night have added not a few notable 
figures to our gathering to-day. ‘There, a 
little apart from the rest, is Cyrus Field, 
the hero of the first Atlantic cable. 
Behind him stands Dr. Hayes, the famous 
Arctic voyager, once more in those 
northern seas that have witnessed his 
greatest exploits; and by the Doctor's 
side is Bayard Taylor, adding one more 
to his countless experiences of travel. 
There, too, are the Prime Minister of 
Denmark, and the younger Mr. Glad. 
stone; and good Professor Eirikr Mag- 
nusson of Cambridge, who represents the 
‘Times’ on this occasion; amd the dark. 
firm features, and keen black eyes of 
Max Nordau, the Hungarian author, now 
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acting as special correspondent of the 
‘Pesther Lloyd,’ all of whom are 
catalogued with Homeric minuteness by 
the leading Icelandic newspaper (the 
* Fjodolír'). But I miss one familiar 
figure, without which even that famous 
band seems sadly incomplete; for in its 
ranks there is no sign of the tall. gaunt 
form, thin, sallow face. and large, bright, 
dreamy eye, of dear old Hans Christian 
Andersen.* 

"Boom! the distant report of the 
signal.gun comes sullenly through mist 
and rain to warn us that the King's 
vessel is moving in at last. And here she 
comes. sure enough, winding skilfully in 
and out of the other ships anchored in 
the roadstead, which salute her as she 
passes; while at the same moment a 
light boat 18 seen to shoot off toward her 
from the farther landing. pulling four oars, 
and displaying in its stern sheets an 
official cocked hat, under which we recog- 
nice. through our glasses, the broad, florid, 
trim whiskered face of the Governor him: 
self. 

“ Now, at last, the event of the day is 
surely at hand. Bnt our hopes are (in my 
brother's schoolboy phrase) ‘ as evanescent 
as jam.’ The Governor's boat returns as 
it came, and a whisper runs through the 
crowd that the King will not land till two 
o'clock ! 

“Two o'clock! and it is now only a 
little past twelve ! 

‘As if to add a new bitterness to these 
dreadful tidings, the rain now increases 
to such & deluge that we unseasoned 
foreigners are fain to take shelter in a 
queer little warehouse of tarred planking 
at the top of the jetty, haunted by a 
ghostly fragrance as of the dried fish of 
bvgone ages. As we crowded into it, I 
heard Bayard Taylor whisper to Cyrus 
Field : 

*'Two hours more to wait— The 
Pleasures of Hope" with a vengeance! 
Wel), we are told that * Hope springs 
eternal in the human breast”; and well 
it may, if it is always as well watered as 
it seems to be to-day.’ 

“s This is much the same kind of 
weather,’ put in Dr. Hayes, with a jolly 
laugh, ‘that an old shipmate of mine told 
me he had had on the West Coast of Africa 
--only two showers in three weeks, but 
one of ’em lasted ten days and the other 
eleven.’ 

“ And my brother said to me aside, aptl; 
enough : 

“+ I say. Ned, doesn't this remind you 


of the duck in the story that had just lost 


her husband: “It was such delightful 
weather, pouring wet allthe time, and I 
caught eleven large fat slugs, and felt 
more resigned’ ?’ 

“ But ere I could reply, thump down 
upon mv head caine a five-stone weight of 
young Northman from the roof, among 
the cross-beams of which some lively 
little sea-kings were playing hide and. 
seek, with the aforesaid disastrous result. 
The crime, however, brought its own 
punishment along with it; for this type 
of fallen man (or rather fallen bov) rc- 
bounding from my head and shoulders, 
camo plump to the ground; and as there 
happened to be a huge mud-puddle just 
where he fell, he went clean into it—and 
caine anything but clean out of it. 


9 Andersen was then prostrated by the illness of 
which he died ig the following year.—D. K. 


“+ Didn't that strike vou rather forcibly, 
Ned?’ sang out my brother, with a 

in. 

“e Well, it might,’ said I; ‘for such a 
thing never came into my head before.’ 

“ A general shout—a universal pointing 
of fingers to the doorway—a pale gleam 
of bilious-looking sunlight suddenly visible 
throngh it—an instant discovery that the 
rain has actually stopped, which everyone 
claims to have been the first to make— 
and out we all troop in a body. 

“But the result is as described by a 
little Irish landlord of mine in Brazil: 
‘Out ye go. thinkin’ it's going to be foine; 
and thin, havin’ timpted ye out av yer 
inthrinchments, so to spake, down comes 
the rain like murdher, and home ye come 
wid all yer clothes stickin' to yez like a 
pound o’ butther rowled up in an ould 
newspaper; whereupon the sun takes a 
mane advantage of yer absence to come 
out agin'.' The rain has only paused to 
take breath, and suddenly ‘goes at it' 
again with greater vigour than ever, till 
the little red.baize arch that spans the 
jettv, and the Danish crown that sur- 
mounts it, look as shabby as the ' pro- 
perties ' of & provincial circus. 

* But now the boom of & second gun 
from the royal vessel puts everyone on 
the alert once more The ladies on the 
platform in front of the warehouse, the 
various notables ranged on either side of 
the jetty, and the motley throng of men. 
women, and children in the background. 
all turn their faces seaward at once, as if 


* by word of command, while the Governor 


and his officers cluster around the land. 
ing-place in all the bravery of their dark- 
blue uniforms, and embroidered collars, 
and waving plumes; and here and there 
along the shore some bare.legged urchin 
may be seen darting to a better stand- 
pons unchecked, in this favoured region. 

y any fear of the police—for, though one 
policeman is said to exist somewhere in 
Iceland, I strongly suspect the story to be 
a myth, having never yet found any trace 
of him. 

* Gun after gun takes up the tale, and 
the smoke goes rollng up through the 
rigging, now black with lines of men 
standing ranged along the yards; and 
then bursts forth a mighty shout, repeated 
again and again, and mingling with the 
thunder of the cannon, till, as the sun 
breaks out once more, and shows the 
whole extent of the bay—lighting up the 
Union Jack, and the Tricolor, and the 
Stars and Stripes, and the Danish Cross — 
one might almost imagine one's self in 
the midst of a battle. 

“Amid all the smoke and uproar, a 
single boat comes gliding quietly up to the 
landing place; and then, with & general 
cheering and waving of caps, there steps 
ashore a tall, spare man of middle age, 
with short brown hair thickly streaked 
with grey, and a grave, strongly marked, 
aquiline face; and Christian the Ninth 
P Denmark is on Icelandic ground at 
ast ! 

* For my own part, I should have 
known him anywhere as the Princess of 
Wales's father, though I have 1net manv 
people who could not see anything of the 
likeness, which, to be sure, may not be 
always as plainly visible as to-dav. But 
beneath all the calm and dienified com 
posure of that fine face thore is & decp 
under-current of sadness, at which no one 


can marvel who remembers how large & 
part of his kingdom Austria and Prussia 
tore away ten years ago, and how many 
brave Danish lives were mown down in 
vainly resisting it. 

* Having replied courteously to the 
greetings of the various deputations, he 
was just turning to go up to the town 
when he caught sight of Prince Molotin, 
who was standing near me, accompanied 
as usual by his wonderful American cabin- 
boy, of whose sensational meeting with 


the Prince at Archangel, and exciting 


adventures in the Frozen Ocean, I made 
some mention in my last letter. The 
moment the King espied him he stepped 
quickly forward, and, calling him by name, 
held out his hand. The Prince bowed and 
took it, and they exchanged a few words; 
after which King Christian went on 
toward the town, and Molotin came 
quietly back to me, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

“< T see His Majesty is a friend of yours, 
Stepan Pavlovitch,’ said I. 

“¢T had the honour of visiting his 
Court as a Special Envoy some yearssince,' 
he answered —and not & word more. 

“This was very possibly true enough, 
but I felt sure already that it was not the 
real reason of the King's friendliness, 
for Molotin is one of those men who, what- 
ever they may tell you, always keep back 
at least twice as much more. But I knew 
better than to question him further, for 
there never was a man who more fully 
bore out Talleyrand's maxim that words 
were given us to conceal our thoughts ; 
and as for learning anything from his face, 
oné might as well try to find a hidden 
meaning in a milestone. When I saw 
Count Moltke, in December 1871, riding 
at the Czar's right hand at the great review 
onthe Admiralty Plain at St. Petersburg, I 
thought I had seen the most unrevealing 
face in the world; but my friend the 
Prince would be quite a match for him in 
that way. 

“So ends the first part of the show; 
and for the next two days the town is 
wonderfully quiet, everything reserving 
itself, as it were, for the great ceremony 
of Sunday morning—the commemorative 
service at the cathedral. But Sunday 
comes at last, clear and bright, as if the 
very weather sympathised with this 
universal rejoicing; and at an early hour 
all the town's-people are astir, in their 
best clothes and their gayest looks —some 
having even washed their faces in honour 
of the joyful occasion, and thereby altered 
their appearance almost beyond recogni- 
tion. 

"By far the most interesting part of 
the spectacle was the constant interchange 
of greetings between the town-folk and 
their quiet old cronies from the country, 
who have toiled over many a weary mile 
of slippery bog and crumbling lava to be 
present at what is probably the greatest 
event of their lives. Nothing strikes a 
stranger more than the deep reverence of 
these jog-trot old fellows for the fifty or 
sixty little tarred huts that form their 
metropolis, and the gravity with which 
they talk of‘ the temptations of the capital 
—-a phrase which, applied to a ‘capital’ 
that would fit comfortably into Belgrave 
Square, is apt to try a visitor's self. 
command rather hard. 

“The first token of the coming ceremony 
is the march of a party of Danish marines 
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with sloped muskets across the green in 
front of the cathedral, about ten o'clock, 
with their band playing a national march. 
We enter the cathedral at half-past ten, just 
as the service begins, and find the meek 
little place transformed almost beyond 
recognition. The gallery is wreathed 
with green leaves and hung with bright 
red curtains; the chandeliers are decked 
with flowers; and & magnificent bouquet 
stands on a marble pedestal in front of 
the altar, the steps of which are covered 
with a gay-coloured foot-cloth, worked by 
native hands. 

** Conspicuous in the gallery is the tall 
figure of the King himself, with a broad 
blue ribbon across his breast, and a glit- 
tering circle of naval and military 
uniforms around him; and tbe body of 
the cathedral is filled to overflowing with 
every variety of native costume, from the 
European ' chimney-pot' to the rude felt 
hat of ordinary wear, and from tbe newly 
imported ‘Dolly Varden' to the white 
helmet-shaped ‘falldr’ that was all the 
rage here before the Norman Conquest. 
The picturesque and quite medieval gala 
dress of the Icelandic ladies is fully re- 
presented, and the long array of white 
veils, and embroidered bodices, and gold- 
twisted girdles, beneath the shadowy 
half-light of the interior, has a very strik- 
ing effect, and harmonises well with the 
old-world aspect of the preacher himself, 
who, in his flowing black robe and huge 
white well-starched Elizabethan ruff, 
looks as if he had just stepped bodily out 
of some old historical painting in a 
Flemish gallery. 

“In fact, the whole ceremony is essen. 
tially of the far Past, and all the more 
impressive on that account; for there 
must always be something grand in the 
mere idea of an event that occurs only 
oncein a thousand years. The occurrence 
which we celebrate to-day took place 
when America was still undreamed of, 
when Russia had not yet begun to exist, 
when Germany and England were & mere 
bush-clad —battle.ground of half-naked 
savages ; and we pass at one stride from 
an age of railways and telegraphs to the 
days when Moorish mosques still over- 
shadowed Spain, and Christian emperors 
still ruled in Constantinople; when, on 
the spot where we are now praying, 
bearded giants in chain-mail slew their 
fellow-men in sacrifice to Odin and to 
Thor; when Saxon swine were munching 
acorns on the site of Birmingham, and 
Danish pirates eating raw horse-flesh on 
that of Newcastle. 

* And now comes the other great event 
of the day—the gathering at Ohskjuhlid, 
a bare, stony hill about a mile from the 
town, and connected with it by the only 
thing approaching to a road which as yet 
exists in Iceland. Possibly this con- 
sideration has had its weight in impelling 
the intelligent authorities to fix upon this 
rocky, dusty hill-top, in place of the smooth 
green plain below, in order to inipress 
upon the King's mind as strongly as 
possible the one mile of road that his 
great colony has produced within the last 
thousand years. 

“ Hither then, toward the middle of the 
afternoon, sets the tide of population— 
tottering old men and shouting children ; 
neat house-wives in short blue skirts, with 
fresh, hearty, wholesome-looking faces ; 
ruddy, sturdy young farmers, with sweet- 
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hearts almost as big and stalwart as 
themselves; well-to-do traders, strolling 
leisurely along with short pipes in their 
mouths; and rollicking sailors, careering 
over bank and ditch, with shouts of 
boyish glee, on ponies about half their 
own size. 

* It is no difficult matter to find the place 
of meeting ; for, long ere we reach it, the 
white tents that stand out against the 
dark-grey ridge, and the flutter of the 
jaunty Danish flags (white cross on a red 
ground), mark its whereabouts. A wide 
circle has been cleared on the very crown 
of the hill, and the stones taken from it 
lie piled all around, like a stiff ring of hair 
on a bald head. Three large tents have 
been pitched within the circle—two for 
refreshments, the third for the King and 
his party. A small wooden tribune, sur- 
mounted by a flag, stands ready for the 
speech-makers ; and a platform twenty 
feet square, encircled with a hand.rail, 
show that the dancers are not forgotten. 

“The first care of the enlightened 
public 1s to eat as much flad.brod (oat- 
cake) as possible, and to wash it down with 
plenty of cotfee or beer. The German 
sailors especially, having to be on board 
again by nine o'clock, go to work like 
men who feel that their time is short, and 
achieve feats worthy of Thor himself. 
This done, the crowd scatters itself over 
the circle, and even over the stony slopes 
beyond — chatting, smoking, singing, 
laughing, and all evidently enjoying 
themselves to the full, in spite of the 
bleak wind and whirling dust, and proudly 
displaying to each other the * commemora- 
tion medal ' that they have just received — 
a little tinsel medallion with the inscrip- 
tion: 

66 6 874 
ISLAND 
1874.’ * 


“A few speakers (to whom no ono 
seeins to pay much attention) utter from 
the tribune ‘an infinite deal of nothing '; 
and then the music strikes up, and the 
dancing begins in earnest. But in all 
this there is nothing specially national. 
The whole scene is a mere miniature of 
Hampstead Heath on Easter Monday, or 
of Kew Gardens on any fine summer 
evening; and the dance itself is as honest 
8 Jig as ever figured at a country fair. I 
turn away with the same haunting sense 
of incongruity that beset me when, in the 
wildest part of an Afghan gorge, I found 
among the rocks London match-boxes 
and Chicago meat-tins. 

“*T'm afraid this won't amuse you 
much,’ says & familiar voice behind me, 
with a pleasant laugh; and I turn to find 
myself face to face with Mr. Matthias 
Jochumsson, the editor of the chief local 
journal. ‘We meant to have had a horse- 
race, and a regatta and a wresthng-match. 
and all sorts of things; but they have all 
come to nothing, as you see.’ 

* * And won't there even be any athletic 
sports, then ?' 

** No. We have some good wrestlers, 
but none of them are here just now ; and 
then, too, our people don't care for it as 
they used to do. "There will be nothing 
to-night but a little singing and speech- 
making— you may take my word for that.’ 


* One of these medals, given to me on the spot, is 
still in my possession. Is-land is the native form of 
Ice-lang;— D. k. 
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* With this cheering announcement he 
moves away, leaving me to drown my 
grief in a cup of very indifferent coffee, 
hastily snatched in a booth amid a ring 
of native revellers, who are seated on 
chests, sacks, hampers, and even ‘the 
cold, cold ground ’ itself, all in a state of 
boyish exhilaration, and hallooing for 
more food and drink like lions roaring for 
their prey. 

* All at once a breathless man comes 
scurrying up the slope with the news that 
King Christian is at hand; and, sure 
enough, a few minutes later a lusty cheer 
goes rolling along the hillside, and the 
crowd parts right and left ‘to let the King 
and his men pass through.’ Then follows 
a general rush to the little tribune, on 
which a local dignitary is already standing, 
all prepared to deliver the address. Beside 
it the King and his officers take their 
stand, and the crowd gathers round them, 
in a literal revival of that blunt and 
straightforward age when the sturdy 
ancestors of these simple Northmen 
‘came before the face of the King, 
and spake with him as man with 
man.’ 

" Here are no armed Life Guards, no 
triumphal arches, no costly decorations, 
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no long trains of carriages, no con- 
scientious policemen trying dutifully to 
prevent anyone from seeing anything. 
The whole scene is the simplest that can 
be conceived; but it loses not a whit of 
its dignity thereby. 

The address is delivered in the usual 
form, and the King, standing in the 
midst of his people, says a few simple, 
manly words in reply. He regrets his 
want of fluency in their *grand old 
language' (as he very truly calls it), but 
wishes to do his best to express his 
satisfaction at finding himself, on so 
memorable an anniversary, among his 
brave and faithful Icelandic people, whom 
he thanks with all his heart for their kind 
and loyal welcome. And then the caps 
are waved once more, and the shout 
bursts forth again, and rolls away down 
the silent hillside, while at the same 
instant the evening sun breaks through 
the clouds. and lights up the whole picture 
—the King's tall figure standing alone in 
the midst of the circle, the group of 
officers with their waving plumes and 
shining embroidery, the surrounding 
crowd of tanned faces, and many-coloured 
shawls, and quaint national head-dresses 
—the bare, grey hillside, and the endless 


green plain beyond it—the smooth, blue 
waters below, gay with the flags of six 
nations---and, high over all, the great 
mountains with their unchanging outline, 
and the cold, clear. northern sky. 

“Truly a goodly sight—a sight to 
remember long after one has left it behind. 
This day opens a new chapter in the 
history of Iceland—a chapter, let us trust, 
of wider hope and better mutual under- 
standing. Hitherto, in truth, there has 
been but too little cordiahtv between the 
mother-country and her famous colony. 
Iceland has murmured at the neglect of 
Denmark, and Denmark has cried out 
against the ingratitude of Iceland; but 
let bygones be bygones. With the new 
constitution that begins to-day will come 
new possibilities of success; and the 
dogged hardihood of the old northern 
race may vet play a part in the history 
of mankind in the teeth of all unbelief. 
And when, vears hence, the magnificent 
resources of Iceland and her people shall 
have been fully developed (as please God 
they will be) into something worthy of 
their first promise, I for one shall be 
right glad to remember that I was present 
at the baptism of the New Era." 

( To be continued.) 
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\nE Sukia showed herself no more that 

day to Dick. 

When he asked the elderly man—who 
seemed to be the master of the hacienda, and 
who said his name was Juan, and that he was 
brother to Antonio—about her, he was told 
she was resting. 

He could not therefore question her. The 
old man himself was not disposed to be 
communicative, Apparently he was acting 
under orders. 

Dick was well fed. The table was laid ina 
way which showed that whoever set it out 
was acquainted with European and civilised 
usaves. There was abundance of silver and 
glass and the tablecloth was as white as 
snow. The food was not only abundant and 
the best of its kind, but extremely well 
cooked. 

Everyone who approached him addressed 
Dick as * Excellency," and referred to him 
when speaking to each otheras “ The Count." 

Longing for the morrow, which would 
bring Antonio—and from him, if not from the 
strange old woman, he would insist on an ex- 
planation— Dick retired to rest in a comfort- 
able bedroom which was fitted up to resemble 
a bedroom in civilised regions, and altogether 
different from anything he could have 
expected to have found in the depths of a 
forest. 

He barred the door and satisfied himself 
that there was no means of obtaining 
entrance save the door. The windows were 
small and defended by iron bars. 

Dick slept, but he could scarcely be said 
to rest, for one dream after another flitted 
through his brain. His recent past experi- 
ence, his life in his old home, his existence 
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on board ship, the recollection of what he 
had read in his grandfather's diary, were all 
mixed up in most grotesque confusion. 

He was just dreaming some wild nonsense, 
in which the Sukia, his own mother, and the 
jaguars were strangely mixed up, when he 
was aroused by some one shaking him. 

At first he thought he was still dreaming, 
and that the voice of the “ Mother of the 
Tigers" was chiding him for some act of 
omission. But the shaking was renewed, and 
opening his eyes he found the face of the 
Sukia bending over him. He started up in 
surprise. Except that she was perfectly 
clean, she presented the same appearance as 
when he saw her first in the valley of Guaya- 
quil. 

She said nothing, only she pressed her 
finger on her lips to signify that he was to 
keep silence, and whispered the command, 
“ Follow me." 

Dick had seen enough of this mysterious 
woman to be quite willing to trust her. 

Hastily dressing himself, and slipping his 
revolver into his pocket, he followed her. She 
led him to the farthest corner of the Court, 
where the buildings were in a most ruinous 
condition. 

She paused inside a roofless, doorless, 
windowless building. This building had once 
been very strongly built, judging from the 
thickness of the walls. 

Seating herself on a pile of rubbish, she 
drew from under a stone a small box rather 
less in size than a cigar-box, and made of some 
very hard wood. Opening it, she displayed its 
contents. It was full of precious stones 
which had been removed from their settings. 

“ Senor Count," said the old woman, “ your 
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grandfather gave me this box to take care of 
the last time I saw him. He had saved up 
precious stones because they are easily con- 
cealed. I now give them to you, his heir. 
Under the floor of this chamber is a cellar— 
in this cellar is a quantity of silver in bars. 
I alone know of this—now I tell you." 

Then without another word she left him, 
and he made his way back to his own room. 

When he awoke next morning, he was at 
first inclined to regard the matter as & dream. 
It was only the box of jewels which convinced 
him that it was not. 


CHAPTER XXII.—DEATH OF THE * MOTHER OF 
THE TIGERS.” 


WHEN he and Johnnie Cockles sat down 
to breakfast together he asked after Antonio. 

Yes, Antonio had returned, but was gone 
for the Padre. 

* Gone for the Padre? ” queried Dick. 

He was told that the old woman had been 
discovered that morning very ill in her 
hammock, and, at her request, Antonio had 
started off for the nearest priest. 

The priest arrived in the course of the 
morning, and was closeted with the sick 
woman. 

The inhabitants of tne hacienda were very 
quiet, and although not neglectful of Dick's 
comfort, were much too preoccupied to enter 
into any conversation. 

Once Antonio came to him, and from him 
he learnt that the old woman was very ill, 
and not expected to live. 

It was late in the afternoon when the 
Padre.entered Dick's sitting-room. 
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The priest was a pleasant-faced man, past 
middle age. He was dressed in a soiled 
cassock which told he was very poor. Alto- 
gether Dick was favourably impressed with 
the good man's appearance. 

After usual complimentary greetings, the 
Padre accepted Dick's invitation to seat 
himself, and lit a cigar. 

The young man began: “ How ïs the old 
woman, Padre? Cannot I see her? Ihave 
so much to ask which she alone can 
answer." 


The Padre shook his head. “ Donna 
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Dolores will never speak again. She is 
dead ! ” 

“I mean the old Sukia woman ?" 

“Donna Dolores, Senor Count "—Dick 
started at the word Count—‘ is the same 
woman whom you know as a pretended 
witch. She received the last rite of the 
Church, and was quite sane when she passed 
away." 

" Quite sane ! ” 

“ Surely, Senor Count, you understood that 
she was mad?” 

“I did not know what to think, but I 


(To be continued.) 


Sewing Him Up. 
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should certainly say there was much method 
in her madness.” 

“ Listen, and I will'tell you the story of 
Dolores’ life. I have been here thirty years. 
My predecessor told me all he knew about 
her. To-day she has told me much I never 
knew before. She has also told me about 
you, and almost her last words were to beg 
me to take care of you, a stranger, in a very 
strange position." 

Dick and Padre sat talking together for 
hours on the history and character of the 
strange old woman who had just passed away. 
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visit Russia had always been one of my 
day-dreams. There were a good many 
reasons for this. First, welived at Hull, and 
I often used to go down and chat with the 
sailors on Russia-bound ships. Then my 
father's sister, aunt Selina, married a Russian 
officer, Colonel Davidoff. And last, but not 
least, I had a perfect passion for adventures 
—and what country in Europe offers such 
scope for romantic perils and hairbreadth 
’scapes as the land of the Tsars ? 
You can imagine, then, my delight when, 
at the beginning of last long vacation, I re- 
ceived an invitation from aunt Selina to pass 
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a month or so with her and her little boy 
Anatole at St. Petersburg. 

I believe fether was as glad for my sake as 
I was myself, so he made not the slightest 
objection, but just put me in charge of Captain 
Davis, who is an old friend of ours, and who 
commands the “ York Castle," one of the 
passenger boats of the Blue Star line, and 
packed me off there and then. 

In the North Sea we had some “ dirty 
weather," as the sailors say, and I own I 
felt pretty bad for the first day or two; but 
as soon as we got into the Baltic the sea was 
as calm as a duck-pond, and my spirits rose 


higher and higher as we drew nearer and 
nearer our destination. 

We made Kronstadt at the end of six days, 
and as we slowly steamed through the great 
forts which guard the mouth of the Neva — 
Alexander, Peter 1., and Menchikoff on the 
one side, and Risbank and Kronslott on the 
other—I felt a thrill of excitement from head 
to foot at the idea that we were passing into 
the very jaws of the terrible land of military 
tyranny, of secret police, and of hapless 
Nihilists ! a 

We did not stop at Kronstadt, but as soon 
as we had been visited by the custom-house 
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officers, and had had our passports examined, 
we went straight on to the New Port of 
St. Petersburg. I had met aunt Selina 
before, and accordingly when a tall, dark, 
majestie old lady, dressed in widow's weeds, 
came rustling forwards to greet me, I had no 
difliculty in recognising her; and as she was 
accompanied by a little boy of eleven or 
twelve, whom she called Tolie, it did not 
need a conjurer to divine that this must be 
her son. He was not in the least like her, 
however—I suspect he took after his father. 
His soft fair hair, clear blue eyes, small nose, 
and delieately moulded lips, were all un- 
mistakably Russian; and there was some- 
thing half-shy, half-contiding in his manner 
which betraved a character very different 
from that of my imperious aunt. 

I took a fancy to him at once--he was just 
one of those little chaps that any decent sort 
of fellow feels called on to protect, because 
he well knows how helpless they would be in 
the hands of a bully. And yet, poor little 
beggar, I doubt if any bully could have made 
him suffer so cruelly as I did before many 
days had passed ! 

The first two days of my visit were spent 
in “doing” the sights of St. Petersburg —the 
Isaac's and Kazan Cathedrals, the Winter 
Palace, the Hermitage, etc. Then aunt 
Selina proposed that Tolie and I should 
make short expeditions to some of the 
numerous places of interest around, beginning 
with Kronstadt. 

I had found out by this time that my first 
impression of Tolie was correct. He was a 
ripping little chap, but timid to the last 
degree. And now l had a plan in my head 
which I was afraid would frighten him into 
fits. 

"I say!” I began, as we stocd on the 
Vassily Astroff quay, waiting for the steamer, 
“ I want to get some photos of the fortifica- 
tions at Kronstadt, and of the war-ships. and 
oll that sort of thing." Tolie got as white 
as a sheet. ‘Don’t think of it!" he cried 
in a terror.struck voice. ‘The police would 
never permit it! If you took your camera 
mear the military ports or ths forts—oh! I 
don't know what they would do!” 

** Stuff und nonsense! " Ilaughed; “thcy 
couldn t do anything except just order us off 
if they saw us.” 

Tolie said nothing, but hurried me on 
board the steamer, which had now eome up; 
and when we were well off, he exclaimed 
wth a sigh of relief. “There! we start. 
We ure safe for to-day—you have not your 
camera.”’ 

* Haven't I? Indeed I have. Dont you 
see 112"  Helecked at me hard, but seeing 
nothing, he laughed too. 

"You make a mock of me.” he said, 
reassured ; "itis not true! "^ But I had on 
one of those ingenious little cameras that 
can be concealed behind one's scarf, the 
objective being disguised as the Jewel of 
the scarf pin. 

When I explained this to poor Tolie he 
looked terribly grave. ‘ You English boys 
fear nothing !” he cried, half in admiration 
and half in terror. ‘But it is dreadful, I 
tell you, to anger the police in Russia. 
Before you can say ‘one’ you are off to 
Siberia. You walk, walk, chained in couples, 
and then you work in the mines, five years, ten 
years — what do I say ?—as long as you live! 
Oh, you may laugh, but it is so. I have seen 
them, the convicts. I did not laugh, and 
you would not laugh either it you saw them.” 

But all the same. in spite of his fears, 
Tolie soon became deeply interested in my 
idea of circumventing the police, and taking 
forbidden photographs unknown to them— 
tor he nated the secret police, as most Rus- 
sians do. 

So after a hurried lunch, and a still more 
hurried glance over the town (iu which 
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there is really little of interest to see), we 
set forth on our photographing campaign. 
For a long time I thought no one noticed us, 
and I had already got a fair number of snap- 
shots, when Tolie said to merather nervously, 
" Sasha!" (my name is Alec, but Tolie 
always Russianised it into Sasha), *do you 
remark that little man with the big black 
beard? He keeps always with us, but behind. 
We rest, he rests; we go, he goes. And 
he watches us very much. Who can he 
be 9 3? * 

It was true that thelittle man had followed 
us very persistently, though always at & 
considerable distance. I did not altogether 
like this myself, but I thought that perhaps 
it was mere chance. 

"Well I have enough views now," I 
answered, “ let's get into this tram, and give 
him the slip." Wegot into a tram that was 
passing, without stopping to inquire which 
way it was going, and after we had been in 
it a few moments I said to Tolie : 

" I vote we drop down from here at the 
next narrow street, run down it as hard as 
we can, and then turn and double about till 
we shake nim off, 1f he really is following 
us." 

In two or three moments we passed the 
entrance to a narrow lane. We were off 
like a shot. I flew along as hard as I could, 
and Tolie after me, his feet winged with 
fear. In and out we ran, up one street and 
down another, for some ten minutes or more. 
Then, breathless, we emerged on & broad 
avenue, or prospect, as they call it here. 

We had scarcely turned the corner before 
we saw the little man with the black beard 
sweeping up towards us, comfortably seated 
in a droschky! There could be no doubt he 
was following us now. I was greatly excited 
now, and leapt into the first droschky I saw, 
telling Tolie to order the zsvostchick to drive 
like the wind—no matter where! ‘The 
isvos(chick, a jolly old fellow, with a red 
nose and a great brown beard, simply lasheu 
up his old horse, and asked no questions. 
Tolie had promised him sucer a Jiberal 
nachai if we left the other droschks behind 
us, as Would have stitled the scruples of any 
aroschky driver in Kronstadt. 

In afew moments we had dashed blindly 
down a narrow lane to the right, while our 
pursuer, not expecting this sudden turn, had 
gone straight on Before he could turn and 
come back we had gained fifty or sixty yards. 
There was no doubt, either, that we had the 
better horse. Slowly we drew aheud— we 
were a hundred yards in front by the time 
we swept down the next narrow street. If 
we could only round two or three turnings 
before be came up he wcuid lose us ! 

All at once we stopped! We had run 
down a blind-alley, and should have to turn 
and go back! Almost before we bad turned 
our foe came up, calm but triumphant. The 
game was up. 

In a moment the little man had got out of 
his droschky, and, coming over to us and 
politely taking off his hat. he said in very 
tolerable English, * Gentlemen, I must 
trouble you to follow me." ‘ Why so?" I 
demanded boldly. He gave an almost imper. 
ceptible shrug of his shoulders, but vouch- 
safed no reply. 

In a few minutes we had arrived at the 
entrance of what looked like &n ordinary 
private house. He opened the door, saying 
briefly, “ Walk in, gentlemen.” 

* I shall do nothing of the sort,” I replied 
hotly, "until you explain what you want 
with us." He smiled and gave a little nod 
to two of the soldierly-looking gorodovoés, or 
policemen, on the opposite side of the road. 
They crossed over, and at a word from him 
quietly stood behind us. ‘ Walk in, gentle- 
men,” he simply repeated—and this time we 
made no turther objection. 


Poor little Tolie was as pale as death, and 
when I took his hand to give him courage, I 
could feel it tremble in my own. 

We mounted some wooden stairs, and then 
entered a large, almost empty room, at one 
end of which three gentlemen were seated at 
a long table covered with a green baize cloth, 
on which a quantity of books and papers were 
piled in picturesque confusion. Our little 
black-bearded friend crossed over to them. 
and spoke for a long time in such a low tone 
of voice that it was impossible for us to 
overhear what he said. At last he came 
back to us, and signed to us to approach the 
table. 

The gentleman who sat in the middle, an 
old man with a light moustache, who had the 
air and bearing of a military officer, scruti. 
nised us attentively. After he had taken 
down our names, ages, and a great number 
of other particulars, on hearing that I had 
only arrived in Russia a few days ago in the 
York Castle, he said a few words to our little 
black-bearded friend, who at once retired. 
Then, rather to my surprise and chagrin, he 
told me I could sit down, and turned all his 
attention to Tolie, whom he proceeded to 
examine in Russian. 

Will you believe it? Till then I had never 
for one moment remembered the fact that 
Tolie was a Russian subject! Selfish idiot 
that I had been; it had always been vaguely 
in my mind that if we really got into any 
row, they would never dare to do much to a 
subject of Great Britain. One could always 
appeal to one's Embassy and get off somehow, 
I had felt sure. But what a brute 1 had 
been to forget that Tolie's nationahnty was 
that of his kussian father! What a miserable 
coward I did feel! All the time I had been 
indulging my love of adventure I had been 
risking not my own skin, but that of the shy 
timid little fellow I had looked upon as my 
protéqá 

In two or three minutes the door opened, 
and little Black-Beard returned, accompanied 
by—Captain Davis! 

"Do.you know this young gentleman?” 
our examiner inauired, indicating myself 
with a wave of his hand. ‘ Know him, sir? 
Of course I co! ' answered the old seaman 
heartily. ‘I have known Master Alec ever 
since he was no higher thau my knee. He 
is the son of the Rev. John Barton, vicar of 
St. John’s, Hull." 

“That will do. I need not detain you 
further." And the worthy captain, casting a 
backward glance of commiseration upon us, 
was politely but rapidly ushered downstairs. 
Then our examiner turned to mec-hi: 
manner was then, as always, perfectly 
courteous 

"lam sorry to have had to detain you," 
he began, “but you must admit that your 
conduct has been such as to inspire suspicion. 
You seem to have a very curious taste in the 
way of photography. which naturally at. 
tracted the attention of one of our agents. 
If you had simply explained the matter 
instead of taking flight, as you did, you 
would not have been arrested. As tor your 
friend, Monsieur Davidoff, the case is some- 
what different. I regret that, for reasons 
which I may not at present unfold, I shall 
be obliged to detain him until I have fuller 
information. 

Protestations and entreaties were alike 
vain. In & moment I was gently thrust 
downstairs, and put outside the door; but 
the sight of poor Tolie’s face, livid with 
terror, and the agonised supplication of his 
helpless blue eyes, were so burnt in upon my 
brain that I can see them to this moment! 

It was three days before he was released. 
We found later that a certain Captain 
Petrovitch, an intimate friend of the late 
Colonel Davidoff, had lately been arrested on 
suspicion of having sold photographs and 


plans of the interior of the Kronslott fortress, 
which he had visited in an official capacity, 
to the Ministry of War at Berlin; and it 
was at first feared that my unlucky cousin 
might have served as a catspaw to the 
traitor. 
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A we often have mild weather, even in 
. January and February, it is well to be 
prepared to take advantage of it when one is 
within reach of a river or lake suited for 
winter fishing. 

Rapid streams should be left alone till 
spring, for the trout they contain are intent 
on spawning, and would not be fitto eat even 
if you were allowed to catch them, which in 
England you are not. In Scotland there is 
no close time for trout yet, but a true 
sportgman never takes that fish between 
October and February. 

To turn, then, to winter fish. The most 
important is the jack, or as he is called when 
large—the pike. 

If slaughter is the only object, the most 
effective plan is to use a live bait, & dace or 
gudgeon, on very stout tackle; but if you 
bave a clear lake to fish, or a river fairly free 
from snags, a large spinning gudgeon or 
small dace is preterable. This may be either 
a dead fish, on a spinning flight of hooks, or 
an artificial one made up to imitate it. In 
either case the rod and line will be similar— 
a stout rod with upright rings, and a strong 
dressed line, on a large winch. 

The flight of hooks may be either on fine 
gimp, on wire, or on stout gut, and the latter 
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When Tolie came back he was so shaken 
that it was some weeks before he was himself 
again. As for aunt Selina, her raven black 
hair was thickly streaked with grey. 

Both she and Tolie were very kind to me, 
but though they forgave me all the misery 


WINTER FISHING. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


is now generally preferred by skilful fishers, 
as jack are becoming very shy, and many 
more will be hooked on gut than on either 
wire or gimp. Now and then a fish will of 
course bite through the gut, but this is not 
a common occurrence, as the line generally 
gets between its teeth. For strength, good 
gut is nearly equal to gimp. If fish are very 
large, wire is the best, but for ordinary jack- 
fishing use gut. 

You may often take perch while jack- 
fishing, and this is no disadvantage, as the 
perch is in every respect but size by tar the 
better fish, a perch of two or three pounds 
giving, as I can testify, far better sport than 
a jack of two or three times that size. 

To find jack in a lake, spin your bait all 
round the sides, especially near to beds of 
rushes, or other weeds, now dead or dying. 
Do not be afraid that your tackle will be 
broken when the fish plunges into these, as 
he will do on being hooked; for weeds, in 
winter, if not quite dead, are generally 
rotten, more or less, and your tackle is 
strong. 

If only perch and small jack are in the 
lake, finer tackle may be used, and the pater- 
noster will, in deep water, be effective. This 
is an arrangement by which several live 
baits, such as minnows or gudgeons, can be 
used at once, one above the other. The 
weight is at the bottom of the line, and the 
hooks are fixed on short pieces of gut at 
intervals above it. 

Sometimes large pike are taken in this 
way , but it is best for perch, which swim in 
shoals and of which numbers may sometimes 
be taken without much pause; provided no 
fish breaks away to scare the others. 

On the whole, the perch is the finest fish 
tor winter, and the jack next; but there are 
many rivers and lakes in which these fish are 
scarce, and then the angler turns his atten- 
tion to the chub and roach, which are also 
in excellent condition through the winter 
months, though they are not such good eating 
as perch. 

Cheese paste is much in vogue for the 
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and anxiety I had brought upon them, I 
could never forgive myself, and I was so 
thankful to return to old England once more 
that I think I shall never have the courago 
to leave it again to revisit the Land of the 
Tsars. 
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clumsy chub, and the fish are found chiefly 
iu moderately swift streams, under clay or 
gravel banks. They are fished for usually 
from a boat, and the float is allowed to travel 
many yards down stream into the haunt of 
the fish, and some skill is required to hook 
the chub, as he may be twenty yards below 
the top of your rod. The line should be 
light, and a little grease may be used with 
advantage to prevent it from sinking in the 
water and spoiling your strike. A large 
swan’s quill float and fairly heavy tackle is 
generally used. 

Dace may sometimes be taken in a similar 
manner, but the tackle should be lighter, and 
the best bait is & gentle; but dace are more 
often caught while the angler ia roach-fishing, 
and this brings me to the most popular of 
all winter fishing. Tight lining for roach. 
As this fish is found in almost every stream 
and pond in England and is common in some 
parts of Scotland, etc., also, we will give it as 
much space as is at our command. 

The rod for this purpose should be long, 
light, and above all stiff, and the best roach 
rod is undoubtedly the white cane, which 
can be had at any good tackle-makers, but 
which 1s decidedly expensive—its price 
varying, according to length, from 10s. to 
20s. or more. 

To the many boys who cannot afford such 
& price for a special rod, the Japanese rods 
recently introduced may be recommended as 
very cheap and fairly good substitutes. 
These can be had at a very small cost, a 
serviceable rod of 15 or 16 feet long being 
obtainable for 2s. or 3s. if rings are not 
required. 

If you are fishing for roach only, no winch- 
fittings are necessary, and many roach- 
fishers never use them. It is only when 
large chub are to be met with that it is 
desirable to fish with running tackle, for it 
certainly interferes with the accuracy and 
quickness of the strike, and it also prevents 
you from taking off & joint or two of your 
rod when landing your roach—a practice 
found very convenient in many cases. 
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The line for roach-fishing proper should 
be of very fine gut, or of single hair; the 
latter by preference if it can be had round 
and clear. The ftoat a porcupine quill, as 
stout as can be obtained, and not very long. 
Some special roach floats are made with 
sections of quill, but these are rather dear, 
and but little better than porcupine; and 
they do not last. 

Small split shot or fine lead wire should 
be used for sinkers, and the float fastened on 
by little rings of quill or indiarubber called 
caps. 

The hook is the most important of all, and 
should be of moderately fine wire and not 
very long in the shank, and the barb should 
be small und project but little, as it is then 
more easily fixed by a gentle twitch. The 
hook should be light in colour, so that a 
small part showing beyond the paste is not 
conspicuous. Of course you should have a 
spare line and plummet and several hooks. 

On arriving at the water put your rod 
together without peering over to see if any 
fish are about. Then tie a little bit of fine 
cord (thread will do) to your rod top, neatly 
but securely; and leaving a few inches only 
of this, tie your gut line to it, with the float 
and hook already attached, and as many 
shot as you think will be required. Then 
fix on your plummet and find the depth of 
the water at some place which has an even 
batten, and where there is a gentle stream, 
over gravel if possible. 

A convenient spot being found near 
enough for you to hold your rod top 
immediately over your tloat, adjust your line 
so that only about 18 inches of it is left 
between the float and the rod top, when the 
plummet rests on the bottom, and the tip 
of the float is even with the surface of the 
water. 

This being all carefully arranged and the 
float so shotted that only an eighth of an 
inch appears when the plummet is removed, 
begin to throw in a little chewed bread to 
attract the fish. You can make up some 
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ground bait of bread and bran, and putina 
quantity if the fish are much scattered, but I 
generally tind a small quantity better than 
the plentiful supply advised by some. Take 
now & piece of fine white bread from a loaf 
one day old, and dipit in water for about two 
seconds. Then squeeze it tightly in a cloth, 
and knead it into paste with clean hands. 
Put a piece the size of a pea on your hook, 
and lower it into the upper end of the swim 
in a gentle manner, close to a bit of ground 
bait. 

If roach are there, and not much fished 
for, they will generally bite or at least nibble 
very soon; and with care and a quick eye 
and hand you may land good fish in a very 
few minutes. if the place is much fished 
it will be necessary to exercise patience, 
and try various dodges, such as rolling 
up your bait in a soft lump of ground 
bait, made of bread and bran, which wiil 
gradually flake off and expose the white 
morsel to the roach’s view in a tempting 
way; or you may let your bait lie quite on 
the ground, with some inches of line with it, 
if the stream is very slow. This makes the 
line less visible. You can also fish ledger 
fashion—that is, with the weight on a bit of 
gut below your hook—and you may then 
dispense with the float, and must feel for 
your bites. A larger bait is then desirable. 
You will get bigger fish generally thus, and 
it is very good in some rivers, especially in 
mid-winter, but it is slow work and cold, as 
indeed most winter fishing is. 

When you see your float dip ever so little 
try to lift your rod as the float is going down- 
wards. If you succeed in doing this you are 
almost sure to touch & fish, but 10ach often 
nibble so gently that the best hand cannot 
be sure of them, though I have seen an 
experienced professional roacher hook fish 
when the movement of the float has been 
almost imperceptible. 

When you hook & roach your conduct 
must depend on its size. A small fish should 
be gently lifted out at once and not allowed 


to rush about and disturb others; but any- 
thing much over } lb. should be played 
carefully, and the net used to avoid risk to 
your delicate tackle. 

It is a good plan if you are seated to 
remain so even when playing a fish, and to 
bring it within reach of your-net by taking 
off a joint or two from the butt of your rod. 

Your line being generally much shorter 
than your rod makes this necessary, unless 
you swing your fish round, a plan which is 
bad even with small fish, as it disturbs the 
swim. 

In case of hooking a roach of a pound or 
more you may stand up and even follow 
your fish up or down stream if he insists upon 
it, for your tackle will not stand much strain ; 
and it is better even to disturb your swim 
than to lose a large fish; still, many anglers 
will land a pound fish without stirring from 
their seats, especially if using gut. With 
hair the ditliculty is of course greater, but 
fish of two pounds can be killed in time, even 
with that ; and it is very interesting work, and 
calls for as much skill as landing a 20 lb. 
salinon on stout gut. 

If you succeed in getting some good-sized 
fish, keep them from the air, and when you 
reach home put them in salt and water for 
the night. 

They will be fairly good eating, if taken 
from a clear river, and dace are still better. 
The same cannot be said of chub, which are 
hardly worth carrying home. 

Perch and gudgeon are well known to be 
very “ood, and pike are not actually nasty, 
having a lot of flesh on them, and also 
many, very many, bones. 
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THE TAIL END OF A HURRICANE. 


HE two most beautiful islands in the West 

Indies are Jamaica and St. Vincent. 

Jamaica is an enlarged St. Vincent, and St. 
Vincent is Jamaica in miniature. 

In Dominica and Grenada the scenery is 
grand, but mainly of one class; in Jamaica 
and St. Vincent every variety of scenery 
can be found. Few places in the world are 
more beautiful than the town and its sur- 
roundings of Kingstown, St. Vincent, as you 
look on them from the deck of a Royal Mail 
steamer just entering the harbour after the 
voyage from Barbados. 

It is five o’clock in the morning, and the 
steamer, which has been laving.to for two 
or three hours, between St. Vincent and the 
island of Bequia, twelve miles off, begins to 
move slowly into the harbour. You see, 
through the morning haze, a complete semi- 
circle of hills before you; in the plain between 
them and the sea are the white or light- 
coloured houses of the town amidst the palms 
and surrounded by their gardens. Right in 
the middle of the hilly semicircle, and at its 
northern point, is Mount St. Andrews, over 
2,000 feet in height. 


Still moving inwards, the cool sweet. 


morning air runs out to meet you, and 
whispers to you that the sun is coming. 

Soon you perceive a golden tremulous line 
crowning the summits of the eastern hills; 
then the golden glow begins to ripple over 
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and run down their sides, flinging beams 
above, around, beneath, in very wantonness 
of gladness. The dark cloud crowning of the 
Fort Hill towards the west drinks in the 
flaming sunlight, until it is itself transmuted 
into gold. ‘The rays now run, it seems, in 
all direetions—up and down the hills and 
higher valleys. One moment more, and the 
great orb of light leaps above the hills and 
flings his royal largesse of beneticent light 
on earth and sea and sky. What a glorious 
picture he reveals, such as no human hand 
could draw— green hills, fair town, smooth 
and golden sea. 

Four years ago the place looked just 
as described above. The town was waken- 
ing into life, the merchants were com- 
mencing in their stores the business of the 
day, and the market square in the centre 
was being taken possession of by the people. 
Quiekly arranged on bench and ground 
were heaps of yellow bananas, red, yellow, 
and green mangoes, black Java plums, bread- 
fruit, yams, and vegetables of all kinds 
known in the tropics. 

In the private houses morning coffee had 
been partaken of, and the plans of the day 
for duty or pleasure were being discussed. 
In one of them, about five minutes’ walk 
from the market-place, a minister and his 
wife were arranging about a trip they had to 
make, to nearly the other end of the island, 


to the town of Cháteaubelair, tke old French 
capital, built not far from the great sides of 
the mighty Soufriére, an extinct volcano, 
with & deep yellowish-green lake far down in 
the depths of the old crater. 

Now this journey was generally made in 
the afternoon by boat; the boat was a long 
canoe, made from the hollowed trunk of a 
tree, with the sides built up, about two feet 
deep, four feet wide at the centre, and taper- 
ing off to stem and stern; the seats for the 
passengers were nt the stern and across the 
boat, thus facing the benches for the rowers, 
who numbered five. ‘The coxswain was 
styled captain, and took the daily post up 
and down, leaving bags at the various settle- 
ments on the way. 

The trip was not over-comfortable—the 
seats were narrow and near together; at the 
best it was a cramping, tiresome, hot jour- 
ney of about five hours’ duration. 

The minister, who had travelled thousands 
of miles, in various lands and over various 
seas, took the matter philosophically ; a few 
hours’ sun-roasting and discomfort was of 
little account. His wife, on the other hand, 
detested the sea, except as a pleasant picture 
to be looked at from the land. The very 
thought of having to journey on it created 
in her a feeling of nausea, which the motion 
of a boat or ship quickly developed into 
more disturbing activities. She was in truth 

(à wretched 
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a wretched sailor, and her dislike to the &ea 
suggested to her mind the idea of riding all 
but the last nine miles of the journey, join- 
ing the boat at & town called Barrouallie, 
where it stopped for a little time on the way 
down. This was agreed on. 

Her husband left in the boat at two in the 
afternoon; strange to say, the first part of 
the trip was unusually pleasant. The sea 
was smooth, the air balmy, the heat not at 
all excessive, the rowers were strong and 
active, and the boat sped gaily on. The 
beautiful is'hnd opened out, as they rowed 
along, scene after scene of loveliness—lines of 
niHs with stretches of valley land between— 
until the town of meeting was reached. 

In the meantime, how fared it with the 
other traveller? She had started gaily for 
her ride, with every expectation of its being 
most agreeable, and the exercise was one in 
which she delighted. Her way lay through 
the beauties which could only be seen in the 
distance from the boat. Up hill and down 
dale it went, or winding through the vales 
and across the narrow plains; down the 
great Buccament valley, called the weeping 
valley, because of its frequent showers; 
through the picturesque coast-town of Layou, 
until, at last, having thoroughly enjoyed her 
ride, she reached the town from which she 
had to start on the nine-mile boat trip she 
could not avoid, but which she was not to 
complete. 

Two or three miles away from the little 
harbour it was noticed by all on board that 
the sky ahead was growing darker and darker 
and the sea becoming rough. The wind 
began to blow in fitful gusts, and could be 
heard moaning and grieviny amongst the 
coast-line hills. The boat was far too 
heavily laden with goods and passengers; it 
was only seven or eight inches above the sca 
level, and the wash of the sea began to come 
on board. It was a new boat, and too heavy 
in the bows, and did not rise as it should 
have done. By this time about three miles 
of the journey had to be completed, but that 
was the most exposed part of the coast, and 
the roughest sea when there was any wihd. 

The boat rounded the point which onened 
up a stretch of water called the rot-and 
Kettle, where even at the best of times there 
is a little tumbling of the water. Here, as 
the sheltering point was passed, with a shriek 
and yell, down came the hurricane. 

The men could only with difficulty row at 
all, and from all sides the sea began to break 
in; to add to the trouble, a long piece of 
timber was lving in the bottom of the boat 
which effectually prevented baling. For a 
moment or two the captain seemed to have 
lost his head, and jumped to his feet crying 
out; but he quickly was himself again, the 
most skilful boatman and the readiest on 
that coast. 

The minist2r’s wife, in a frantic effort to 
help, snatched the new pith helmet from off 
her husband’s head and tried to bale out 
some of the water, which now reached half 
way to the knees of the passengers. The 
effort was a failure and the helmet was ruined ; 
the best intentions, alas! are too often, in 
practice, the greatest mistakes. 

There was nothing to be done but to try 
and run back to the little sheltered cove 
which had been passed a few minutes before. 
This was not an easy thing to do; to turn a 
long narrow boat, laden heavily, down almost 
to the water’s edge, in such a sea—should 
there be a gust of wind or a rush of sea 
when she turned broadside on, what might 
not happen? But the captain, as we said, 
was skilful, so he made his men just balance 
and gently lift with the oars and allowed the 
wind to drift the boat astern until she was 
in a little smoother water, when, at the first 
lull of the wind, round he sent her, and very 
300n she was running under the snelter of a 
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lofty jutting rock into the little peaceful 
cove. 

Oh, what a contrast to the stormy war 
outside. The quiet sandy beach is reached, 
the bow of the boat run up it, and very 
quickly the boatmen carry the cargo, and 
help the passengers, ashore. 

The cargo is placed in & building near the 
beach, to be under cover until the boat can 
return for it when the weather moderates. 
It has commenced to rain heavily, and it is 
evident it will do so through the night. “Al 
on board," sings out the captain, '*let us get 
off" and most of the passengers readily 
obeyed. Wild horses could not have pulled 
the minister's wife on that cranky boat 
again. She would much rather walk the 
three miles over the hills than trust herself 
to the mercy of the sea. and when a woman 
says she won't she will not; so there was 
not anything to be done but for the minister 
to agree and make the best arrangements he 
could for the trip. Horses could not be 
obtained for love or money in a retired little 
spot like that, where only one or two labour- 
ing families lived. A man was engaged to 
carry the small portmanteau and act asa 
guide over the hills. 

The journey began, the night was as black 
as ink, save when the lightning flashed and 
showed for an inscant the hill track barely 
perceptible. The climb was terrific; up and 
up wound the way, every hundred yards or 
so the travellers had to stop to recover their 
breath. The wind butIeted,the rain drenched, 
and the mile and over to the top of the tirst 
hill seemed to be interminable. How ways 
do stretch for weary feet! At length the 
top of the hill was gained, and both were 
breathless, dizzy, and thoroughly miserable. 

The going down on the other side was 
worse. The full force of the wind was met, 
and the steep hill track was very slippery—- 
so slippery that the way had to be felt with 
careful feet, and slowly. Remember that a 
mile of level ground walking in the tropics 
ig more taxing to the strength than three 
good miles would be in England; but when 
it is a case of solid climbing it is much more 
exhausting. 

This poor storm-beaten couple struggle 
on for nearly another mile, with many 
inward groanings at the thought of a steep 
hill yet to be climbed, a stream to be crossed 
in the dark, and no bridge over it, and the 
third mile of travel to be done. 

This inward perturbation is not manifested : 
each tries to cheer the other up with the 
effort to make a huge joke of it all. The 
success is not great, for, as the black people 
say, ‘‘ Nothing hurts you more than to have 
to laugh when you do not want to." Pro- 
vidence, however, interposes; the run of 
horses’ feet is heard at the bottom of the 
hill, and the minister from Cháteaubelair 
rides up with his groom, two led horses, and 
comforting refreshments. The journey is 
now much easier, though not by any means 
exhilarating. All are perfectly at home in 
the saddle, but the darkness still is dense, 
the rain still heavy, and the wind keeps up 
its force unabated. All things have an end, 
even the most unpleasant; the summit of 
the last hill is reached, and, down below, the 
lights of the town are seen twinkling in the 
gloom, and in five or ten minutes the storm- 
tossed travellers are enjoying the rest and 
comfort of an extremely pleasant home. 

But it will naturally be asked, “ What 
about the boat and its occupants?” 
Lightened of her cargo, with the greatest 
ditticulty her crew managed to send her 
round the coast, with the constant peril of 
an upset every moment near tothem. The 
three miles’ sea passage has been safely 
finished, and the boat draws near to the jetty 
at Chateaubelair, an hour and a half behind 
her time. But how to get to the jetty is now 


the question. The people in the boat see the 
waves rushing right over it, and breaking 
tumultuously on the beach. However, the 
people there are accustomed to such emer- 
gencies, and many sturdy fellows are ready 
to help. 

The passengers cannot be landed in the 
usual way, they must be landed two or three 
at a time; then the boat must back off to sea 
and wait for another chance. The captain. 
at a little distance from the jetty, watches 
the sea. Now there is a momentary lull, and 
in the boat is driven as quickly as possible ; 
strong men run down the jetty and lift out 
two or three. ” Off!" says the captain, and 
the boat is sent away to sea, whilst those on 
the jetty run up the beach to get out of the 
way of the foaming, rushing waters, which 
quickly bury jetty and all about it out of 
sight. Another lull and another etfort, and 
so in time all get safely ashore, and the boat 
itself at last is drawn up the beach to lie in 
safety there. 

The minister of the place has come down 
to the jetty to meet his friends, and shouts 
through his hands to the captain, asking for 
them. Back shouted he: “They went 
ashore at the cove, and are walking over the 
hills" Una very few minutes the minister 
borrows horses and sets off to the rescue, 
meeting them as already described. 

This was the tail end of the cyclone which 
blew down, in the island of Barbados, ninety 
miles away, ubout six hundred of the 
peasants’ cottages, tlattened acres of growing 
cane, and wrecked many of the small craft 
belonging to Barbados and the island of 
Nt Lucia, which latter island lies some 
thirty miles to the northward of the scene of 
the events narrated in our history. 
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LOVE YOUR MOTHERS. 
Dv RoBERT RICHARDSON, B.A. 


oys of England, love your mothers, 
Wheresoe'er your homes may be— 
Whether here, in dear old England, 
Or beyond the farthest sea. 
In young lands your fathers conquered, 
And whose sons are proud to name 
Britain “ Motherland,” —I call you 
Boys of England still the same. 


What have mothers not done for us, 
What can match a mother’s cares 
For the sons she bore and nurtured — 

Ofttimes mingling tears with pravers? 
Ah! the long and lone night watches 

Fond and faithful mothers spend ; 
Ah! the midnight prayers constrainmg 

Heaven their loved ones to defend. 


Aye, think ever how they've loved you, 
Strove and sufféred, hoped and wept; 

Compassed you with mute devotion, 
And a care that never slept. 

Think of this in life's rough battle, 
And 'twill keep you in the van; 

Be for you the strongest shield, boy, 
And the surest talisman. 


On the sunlit walls of memory 
Let your mother's gentle face 
Rest, & never-fading picture, 
In its sweet and wistful grace. 
For no subtle word of sophist, 
Fool or scotfer, knave or dunce, 
Alters this—a mother's love is 
God's first gift, and comes but once. 


Strive throughout your lifetime then, boys. 
So to live that that dear face 

Ne'er may flush for your wild folly, 
Ne'er may blush for your disgrace. 

And when that fond heart is resting 
'Neath the quiet churchyard mould, 

This vill be your richest memory, 
Richer than & mine of gold. 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


KNows that in 
be expected that strange coincidences and 


romance it is only to 


curious meetings should frequently take 
place, and that for the purposes of a plot 
any two necessary persons should be brought 
together from different ends of the earth. 
We meet with some such incidents in real 
life, and are often compelled to wonder at 
the curious friendships and remarkable 
companionships which we see about us. I 
do not think, however, that anyone has ever 
noticed a more extraordinary incident in 
this direction than the meeting of Morris 
Primus and his first fag. 

It was the opinion of his schoolfellows 
that Morris was the most absent-minded boy 
that ever lived, and they spent a respectable 
amount of their time in noticing his eccentri- 
cities and wondering at them. It isthe failing 
of absent-minded people to frequently forget 
things, but it could be said of Morris that he 
almost always forgot. He would forget his 
meals, and even when sitting at table would 
sometimes go off into a reverie, staring ata 
full teacup through blank and expression- 
less spectacles. It is true that he generally 
remembered his lessons, but it was no unusual 
thing for him to lose himself in the act of 
construing asentencealoud. There he would 
sit, looking fondly at the open page, while the 
master and the whole class waited in silence 
and wonder for the next word. On one 
memorable occasion he forgot to turn out 
in the morning, though he was wide awake 
in his cubicle, and listening contentedly to the 
voices and bustle without. He was found, 
after prayers, still in bed, gazing at the 
mysterious gambols of a spider on the 
ceiling. 

As may be imagined, Morris’s progress 
through the school was an interesting one. 
It was watched with delight, for it was full of 
incident, and some of us dreaded the approach 
of that last term which comes for every boy. 
That it must come for Morris meant a loss to 
the school which could never be atoned for, 
in the removal of a unique and valuable 
character. For we believed that Morris 
stood quite alone, and w2 had no conception 
of what was coming for us. 

When Morris reached the Upper Fiith, he 
was entitled to claim a fag ali for himself. 
He weuld probably have forgotten to do so 
but that the matter was continually before 
him in the talk of his fellows. It came up 
in conversation with Woods, on the second 
d^» cf the term, and Morris immediately 
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VII.—MORRIS PRIMUS AND HIS FAG. 


broke off in the middle of a remark, and 
hurried to the captain. ‘That was his way; 
if he had waited to finish the sentence, the 
matter would have escaped him. 

“ Look here," he said to Fifoot. 
a fag." 

“ Oh,” said the Captain; ** what for?” 

Morris had never given a thought to that, 
so he could scarcely answer. Fifoot, how- 
ever, after a moment's consideration, decided 
that he had a good case. ** A fag will give 
him something to do," he said to himself, 
‘and will make him keep his wit about 
him better. On the whole, it may be a good 
thing.” 

“It’s al! rizht," he said to Morris. ‘ The 
fags have been distributed already, but there's 
one left over. You can have him if you like. 
I'll send for him and tell him to come to 
you." 

Morris thanked the Captain. and left. 
Woods was still in his study when he re- 
turned there, waiting for the conclusion of 
the sentence which had been cut short. In 
a few seconds they were talking as busily as 
ever. 

A little later there came a knock at the 
door. ** Come in,” said Woods loudly. ‘Then 
the door opened, and a very small boy 
entered. He was a round, healthy-looking 
boy, but there was something about his eyes 
which was peculiar. They were large, dark 
eyes, and they had a vacant, absent expres- 
sion in them. 

The owner of the eyes closed the door, 
stood with his back to it, and looked at 
Woods and Morris. Woods knew that this 
was Morris’s new fag, so it was not his 
business to say a word. Morris simply 
glanced at the visitor, and went calmly on 
with what he was saying. 

Five minutes afterwards ke happened to 
raise his eyes, and saw that the boy was stil] in 
the same place. ‘ Hullo,” he said to Woods. 
“ What is that youngster doing there ? ” 

Woods laughed. ‘I expect it's your new 
fag," he said. “ Better ask him." 

"What fag?" began Morris, surprised. 
But then he remembered. “Oh,” he said, 
“ of course—I know now. What's your name, 
young 'un? ” 

The fag did not answer for a moment or 
two. There was in his eyes the very same 
expression which Woods had often seen in 
Morris's—the expression of one trying to 
remember. Could it be possible that he had 
almost forgotten his own name ? 

* Shute," he answered suddenly. 

*Shute, is it?" echoed Morris, in his 
absent way. ' Shute—Shute—Shute—Shute 
—Shute! Well, Shute. you are to be my 
fag, I suppose. Do you know what you'll 
have to do?” 

Shute only síared. It was plain that he 
had but a faint idea of his duties, if, indeed, 
he had any idea at all. So Morris began to 
instruct him. 

'" You'll have to do a lot of things," he 
said seriously. “ You'll have to—to—I say, 
Woods, what will he have to do?”’ 

Highly amused, Woods gave a brief cata- 
logue of a fag’s duties, making everything 
as plain as possible. Morris repeated every 
item after him with a very wise air, until 
the list was exhausted. Then he said: 

"I think that’s all, what's-your-name. 
You can go now—I don't believe that I shall 
want you to-night. Shall I, Woods? " 

“ I suppose not," answered Woods. 
know best." 


* I want 


“ You 


“That’s it, then,” said this new owner ofa - 


Digitized by Goodt ow “ When," 


fag. ' You can go now: But you must come 


to me to-morrow morning, before break 
fast. Mustn't he, Woods? ” 

* He'd better," said Woods sternly; and 
Morris nodded with equal sternness. "The 
fag waited almost a minute, just as if he 
wished to let his instructions take good root 
in his mind before moving. Then he opened 
the door and went. 

But Woods’ observation of Shute's eyes 
proved to have been a very good piece of 
work. The fag had scarcely been gone two 
minutes before there came another tap at 
the door. Morris said ** Come in," and both 
of them looked up. To their natural surprise, 
it was the same face again. 

* What is it? " asked Woods. 

"Please," said the fag, solemnly and 
nervously, “ I've quite forgotten what things 
you said I'd have to do." 

Both Woods and his companion were 
almost too much astonished to speak. It 
was very irritating, also, to find that their 
careful eloquence had been wasted, and they 
looked at their visitor anything but gently 
Jie stood by the door, facing them, with dull, 
questioning eyes. 

"Look here, what'z-your-name," said 
Morris at last. “If you think we're 
going all over it again, you're very much 
mistaken. Isn't he, Woods?” 

"Hather!"' assented Woods. ‘Clear out, 
you imp, and don't forget to turn up to- 
morrow morning." 

The imp cleared out silently. Woods and 
Morris looked at one another, and the former 
began to see dimly that Morris had at last 
found his match. Then three or four other 
fellows came in. 

“I say, Morris," cried Davies, “I hear 
that you've got a fag." 

“So I have,” answered Morris. ‘ One of 
the nicest, fattest little chaps you've ever 
seen." 

* What's his name ?"' inquired Sant. 

Morris tried to remember, but of course 
the thing had by this time completely escaped 
him. * Dearme!" hesaid. “ What wasit? 
Something like—something to do with— with 
rain water." 

“ Something to do with rain water!"' said 
Davies. “Lets see. Was it—was it 
Showers, or Flood—or anything like that ? ” 

Morris shook his head. Woods could 
have told, but he was enjoying the difficulty 
too much to end it. He waited and listened. 

“ Rain water comes on the roof," said Sant. 
“ Was the name Roof, or Tiles, or Slates ? " 

* Was it Tank?" suggested Davies. 

“Or Tapp?” said Sant. 

“ Or Spout ? " asked Poynter. 

“The chief thing I've always noticed 
about rain water," said Davies, “is 
Bb — LEI 

“The very word," cried Morris, with a 
start. “His name is Soot. That'sthe name 
—Soot.” 

Then, of course, they all laughed, and 
said what a very queer name it was. In the 
middle of the talk Woods rose, with a very 
flushed face, and moved to the door. He 
wanted to yet away so that he might have a 
good laugh all to himself; but, before he 
could turn the door-knob, somebody tapped 
outside. He threw the door open, and Shute 
came in once again. 

“ Why, here he is!” exclaimed Morris. 
* What is it now, Soot?” 

The fag looked about him timidly. 
"Please," he said, “I’ve quite forgotten 
when I am to come here again. When is 
B8?" 
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repeated Morris blankly. * Why, how do I 
know? When was it, Woods? ” 

But Woods was gone. He had slipped 
away silently, and when he reached his own 
study he locked the door behind him. For 
half an hour he remained hidden, and several 
who passed down the corridor during that 
time wondered what had happened to make 
him laugh in such a wildly unrestrained 
manner. 

Others had cause to laugh in the same 
way before long, for such incidents as those 
of their first meeting were of almost daily 
occurrence between Shute—who was destined 
to be ** Soot" for the whole of his school 
career—and his master. Morris alone had 
created much mirth, and had brightened 
many a dull hour for the overworked upper 
forms, but it was soon perceived that this 
last comer was another of the same stamp, 
and that he had fallen perfectly into his 
place. 

He was, if possible, more forgetful and 
absent-minded than Morris himself. In fact, 
he had caused so much worry to his parents 
that they had packed him off to school in 
the reasonable hope that contaet with other 
boys, and good discipline, might cure him. 
Any order intended to be executed by him 
was bound to be delivered half-a.dozen 
times, accompanied by half-a-dozen rough 
shakes, and the chances were that he would 
come back in a few minutes without the 
slightest memory of it. He would some- 
times go off in class so completely that he 
would remain after gll the others had gone, 
the sole ornament of £ dozen empty seats. 
He would listen intently through whole 
lessons, looking hard into the master's face, 
and, directly the class broke up, would ask 
some one or other what it had all been about. 
He had never heard a word of it. 

One feature of his absent-mindedness was 
very curious, and this was his habit of doing 
a thing twice over. If he received an im- 
position, he would do it, and immediately 
forget that he had done it. Then he would 
either go and ask the master whether it had 
been done or not, or would simply go and do 
it all over again. If Morris or anyone sent 
him on a message, the probabilities were 
that, if he remembered to deliver that 
message at all, he would deliver it twice over. 
This peculiarity caused as much amusement 
to the upper school as his habitof writing 
impositions & second time caused amazement 
to the lower. In addition to this, he was 
frequently found in rooms, studies, shops, 
and streets, without any purpose whatever — 
staring about him with vacant eyes, utterly 
ignorant of the reason of his coming. 

It was fortunate for him that Morris was 
his master. If Shute forgot to do a thing, it 
was quite likely that Morris would forget 
that he had told him to do it, and things 
would thus be square. Morris knew that 
he was forgetful himself, so he seldom 
dared to charge Shute with failure in duty, 
being uncertain whether he was the real 
offender. That affair of the pineapple was a 
singularly good instance of this give and 
take. 

Morris liked pineapple, and one day 
brought up asmall tinned one from town. 
He showed it to Shute, and ordered him to 
have it ready for tea next day. He could 
open the tin with a penknife. 

The rernainder of the story is a curious 
one. Morris duly sat down to tea alone, 
thinking, no donbt, of some very distant 
subject. He had almost finished before he 
noticed, on the window-sill, the pineapple 
tin, open and empty. He also noticed, in 
the centre of the table, a plate, with a little 
of the syrup still on it. 

For some time he stared at those objects 
duhiously. He wrinkled his brows, took his 
Spectacles off, wiped them, and put them 
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back. Then he went out to find his fag, 
whom he brought in with him. 

* Here, Soot,” he said. “Did 
that tin? ” 

Shute looked at the tin. 
answered vacantly. 

e Did you—did you eat that pineapple ? " 
asked Morris, looking hard at him. 

Then Shute did exactly as Morris had 
done. He stared at the empty tin and at 
the plate in turn, and then ut Morris. 

* [—I don't know," he stummered at last. 
« I've quite forgotten." 

He was apparently speaking the truth, and 
Morris was helpless. He knew that the fag 
liked pineapple, and it was very possible 
that he had devoured it all in a fit of 
abstraction, retaining no memory of the act. 
On the other hand, he had himself taken his 
tea quite unconsciously, and it was not 
unlikely that the pineapple had gone with 
the bread and butter, unnoticed. 

* Well," he said resignedly. “One of us 
must have had it, Isuppose. Other fellows 
who keep fags tell me that cake and fruit 
and things are liable to shrinkage, but I 
don't fancy that a pineapple could shrink 
out of sight in half-an-hour. You'll have to 
be more careful next time, that's all. Get 
away, now." 

Shute went away, half dazed. Morris 
finished his tea, and the matter of the pine- 
apple took its place among the mysteries 
never to be explained. 

Under such circumstances, it is not 
surprising that Morris and his fag should 
have got on so well together, and Fifoot was 
heard to congratulate himself many times 
upon the admirable way in which he had 
fitted master to servant. But a curious 
accident towards the end of term seemed to 
throw everything into confusion, and 
threatened to dissolve the marvellous pariner- 
ship for good. 

It was a bicycle accident. Morris was 
going into town one evening, Just as Shute 
started riding an old hired bicycle in the 
school lane. For a junior to ride in the Jane 
at all was against the rules, but perhaps 
Shute had forgotten the rules for the time. 
At all events, he was wobbling about there 
when Morris walked out of the quad, and 
that was how the accident took place. 

Morris was going quietly along, thinking, 
as usual, of something far away. He was 
brought to himself by a blow from Shute's 
front wheel, which came entirely without 
warning, and threw him forward on hands 
and knees. The fag and his machine also 
went down. 

Morris was thoroughly rousel for once. 
He dragged Shute to his feet, anà shook him 
heartily. ‘“ What in the world are you 
about?" he cried. * Why didn't you ring 
the bell, you perfect mug—Why ?”’ 

* I—I forgot," stuttered Shute, as soon as 
he found a chance. ‘ I—I was looking at the 
back of your head, and I quite forgot the bell.” 

Then Morris said some very harsh things, 
and euffed his fag for the first time. When 
he had almost finished that, it chanced that 
Fifoot and Sanders came into the lane, and 
he went to meet them. They had never seen 
him so wide awake before. 

"Look here," he said. ‘ What did you 
give me that fag for, Fifoot ? ” 

“ You wanted him, didn't you?” said the 
Captain. 

“Wanted him !'' cried Morris. 


you open 


" Yes," he 


“ Do you 


think I wanted such a noodle as that? Why, 
his head is like a sieve, and he can't 
remember a thing from one second to another. 
He ran me down just now, because he 
forgot to ring the bell. If there's one thing 
dangerous and idiotic and silly to have near 
you, it’s a person who can't keep his wits 
about him! " 

Sanders and Fifoot glanced at each other. 
Morris caught the glance. 

“Oh, yes,” he said angrily. “ I know very 
well that I sometimes forget things myself ; 
but that’s all the more reason why I should 
have a smart fag. Iought to have some one 
who could remember, and do things without 
being told, and—and—take care of me. 
Anyhow, you can have him back, and do 
what you please with him." 

He turned off to the school with long and 
angry strides, entirely forgetting, of course, 
that he had meant to go to town. Fifoot 
looked extremely foolish, for he had just been 
remarking to Sanders how lucky it was that 
Morris and Shute had met. To all appear- 
ance, the thing was done with now. 

He determined, however, tbat he would 
try to get things straight again. There was 
some excitement in the corridor that evening, 
for Morris, still awake, gave his troublesome 
fag a jolly good hiding, and then turned him 
loose, promising to visit him with unheard- 
of penalties if he ever put his nose inside 
that study any more. Shute went out weeping, 
and when quiet had reigned for a while, 
Fifoot went to Morris's study to try persuasion. 

Morris was hurd at work by this time. 
* Look here," began Fifoot ; ** about that fag 
of yours. I don't think you need make such 
a fuss about that accident, you know." 

“Accident!” echoed Morris vacantly. 
“What accident ? ” 

In fact, he had almost forgotten it, and it 
was some moments before he could get every 
recollection clear. But by this time his 
anger was quite gone, and he listened to what 
the Captain said very readily. He was not 
at all averse to taking Shute back again; but 
he did not fancy the boy would be willing to 
come. 

“ Whatever he forgets,” he said, * he'll 
never forget what I said to him to night—__”’ 

At that very moment there came a tap at 
the door, and Shute put his head in. His 
tears were gone, and his look was as vacant 
as ever. 

" Please, Morris,” he said mildly, “ what 
did you say you'd do to me if I ever came 
here any more? I’ve quite forgotten.” 

So had Morris. He stared at his fag, too 
much taken aback to speak. Then, seeing a 
smile upon Fifoot’s face, he picked up a 
book from the table, and hurled it at the 
questioner’s head. 

It missed him, for he closed the door just 
in time. That missile, however, was in 
reality a messenger of peace, and when 
Fifoot left Morris’s room directly afterwards 
he had won his way. As he passed down 
the corridor, he gave utterance to opinions 
similar to those which I have written at the 
beginning of this history. 

* Upon my word," he said, * I've heard of 
queer meetings, and coincidences, and such 
things; but this case beats them all. If we 
had searched the whole world, we could never 
have brought such a pair as this together 
more than once. It’s lucky that it’s in real 
life. If I read it in & book, I'd never believe 
it!" 


(To be continued.) 
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SOME QUEER PETS FOR BOYS.—OUR BRITISH BATS. 


(y allour native fauna, the bats probably 
come in for the least share of attention 
from the casual observer of animal life. 


This neglect is no doubt partially due to the - 


creatures not appearing on the wing till the 
approach of night, at which hour, dark, 
unknown lanes, wild desolate moors, and 
ancient ruins, have little attraction for the 
town-bred student. Even the country-folk 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of ** Pond Life,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


shows us the uncertainty of the old authors, 
whether to call the bat a beast or a bird. 
Though held in such general bad repute, 
our British bats are well worthy of closer 
acquaintance. They feed chiefly upon insects, 
which are captured on the wing. and so help 
to rid the farmer of some of his numerous 
insect foes; and if gently treated when in 
captivity they will become so tame as to take 


THE GREATER HORSESHOE BAT (Rhinolophus ferrum-equinum). 


know little of their habits, as the villagers 
hold the bat in superstitious awe, and con- 
sider its entry into a house a sure sign of 
approaching calamity or death; and will tell 
many a weird story of the bats that nightly 
haunted the bedside of the sick and dying. 
The ancient naturalists and philosophers, 
we find, thought the bat to be a bird, and it 
was spoken of as such by Aristotle and 
Pliny ; the Jews also classed it as a bird, for 
we find the bat mentioned amongst the 
“unclean fowls," in Leviticus xi. 19, and 
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HEAD OF GREATER HORSESHOE BAT (Rhinolophus 
ferrum-equinum ). 


Deuteronomy xiv. 18. Though so long ago 
as 1683 a.D., the great naturalist, John Ray, 
placed the bat in its proper and present 
position, amongst the Mammalia, there are 
still many people who look upon the bat as 
& bird because it has wings and can fly, and 
consider a whale a fish because it lives in 
the sea and swims. 

We are all familiar with ZEsop's fable 
about the perfidious bat who, when the 
birds and beasts made war against each 
other, flew first to this side and then to that, 
so that he might be with the conquerors ; 
and how, in return for his treachery, he was 
not only scouted by both parties, but com- 
pelled ever after only to appear at night. 
This fable notonly imparts a useful moral, but 


pieces of raw meat orlive insects from the 
hand. 

A queer-looking fellow is the Greater 
Horseshoe Bat (Rhinolophus ferrum-equi- 
num), who gained his name from his curious 
nasal appendages, called the ** nose-leaves ”’ ; 
the horseshoe portion being formed by three 
concentric elevations placed longitudinally 
upon the nose. Apart from his ugly face, 
this bat has a sleek well-to-do appearance ; 
his head, with its big pointed ears, looking 
full large for his fat little body. His wings, 
when expanded, measure some thirteen or 
fourteen inches; the length of his head and 
body being about two and a-half inches. 
The soft fur on the upper surface of the 
body is a reddish-grey colour, and on the 


A pretty little bat, which at one time was 
considered to be merely a small variety of 
the Greater Horseshoe Bat, is now known 
as the Lesser Horseshoe Bat (Rhinolophus 
hipposideros), closer examination having 
brought to light several distinguishing 
features. The curious nasal leaves were all 
found to differ in shape from those of the 
Greater Horseshoe Bat ; while the body was 
found to be much shorter and different in 
colour, being browner on the upper, and more 
yellow on the lower, parts, the expanded 
wings measuring about nine inches. 

Both the Lesser and the Greater Horse- 
shoe Bats seek out the darkest and most in- 
accessible parts of old buildings, caves, and 
disused quarries or mines in which to live, 
only quitting their retreat at the hour of 
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HEAD OF LESSER HORSESHOE Bar (hinolophus 
hipposideros ). 


dusk, when they come forth in search of 
food. 

A bat that is fairly common in England, 
yet not so well known as some species, is 
the Long-eared Bat (Plecotus auritus). As 
its name denotes, this bat is remarkable for 
the large size of its ears, they being nearly 
seven-eighths as long as the head of the animal. 
Three thin threads of cartilage, placed longi- 
tudinally, help by their elasticity to keep 
the long thin ears in an erect posture. The 
head and body of this bat measures about 


THE LONG-EARED BAT (Plecotus auritus). 


under surface a very pale grey; the nasal 
appendages and ears are pale brown, and the 
membranes of the wings a dingy brown. 

During the summer this bat may be met 
with in the southern counties of England ; 
it lives solely on insects, loving to flit up and 
down the lanes in pursuit of the chafers. 
When on the wing the Greater Horseshoe 
Bat is readily distinguished by its low and 
somewhat sluggish flight. 


one inch and five-sixths in length, the 
body being clothed with long, thick, and soft 
fur, which varies in colour according to the 
age of the bat. 

The reason this bat is not so well known 
is no doubt on account of its more nocturnal 
habits; it appears at a later hour than its 
fellows, and continues on the wing throughout 
the night. 

It is very weird when, walking through the 
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open fields, or over a lonely strip of moor- 
land, on > dark night, to hear overhead the 
shrill voices of these long-eared bats, as they 
pursue the night-flying moths and beetles 
which constitute their food. 

This bat nearly always frequents open 
country during the hours of darkness, retiring 
on the approach of dawn to rest under the 
tiles of the village houses, or in the old 
church tower. There, in some warm, dark 
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coloured wings measure some ten inches in 
expanse. 

The little Barbastelle is of a solitary 
nature, and if sought in its retreat, or seen on 
the wing, it is generally alone. It is readily 
known by its curious flight, which 3s a sort 
of lazy, aimless flutter. In captivity the 
little creature is shy, and will not readily 
make friends ; while should it be placed in a 
cage with other bats, it will keep apart from 
them, and resent any friendly overtures. 

The commonest and best known of our 
British bats is the Pipistrelle (Vesperuzo 
pipistrellus); it is a pretty little animal, 
with somewhat triangular shaped ears, 
rounded at the tips. The body is a reddish- 
brown colour, the wings and ears being of a 
more dusky hue. This bat is Shakespeare's 
" Flittermouse," by which name it is still 
known in many countries ; its more 
modern name of Pipistrelie is de- 
rived from the Italian word Pipi- 
strello—a bat. 

The winter sleep of the Pipi- 
strelle is much shorter than that of 
any other English bat; not until 
the winter has really set in does 
this little creature retire for its 
annual repose, to reappear about 
the second week in March. It is 
probable that the short period of 
its winter sleep is the cause of 
the Pipistrelles somewhat indis- 
criminate choice of hiding places, 
such as the cracks in old door- 
frames, behind stack-pipes, holes 
in thatched roofs, and all sorts of 


fur, chestnut-brown above and yellowish grey 
beneath. 

Natterer’s Bat (Vespertilio Natereri) is 
another uncommon bat, confined to certain 
districts. The soft fur which covers its 
body is a reddish grey colour above, and 
whitish benenth; its ears are oblong-ovate 
in shape, and a fairly large size. The 
Natterer Bat is of a friendly and amiable 
disposition, soon learning to take bits of raw 
meat or flies from the hand. These bats 
frequent old church towers, where they con- 
gregate in large numbers, often clinging 
together in groups for the sake of warmth. 

A very quaint-looking little bat, which is 
somewhat rare in England, is the Whiskered 
Bat (Vespertilio mystacinus). It is small in 
size, the head and body only measuring one 
inch and two-thirds in leagth. Incolour the 


odd cracks and crannies, inside or 

out of a country house. Its food 

consists chiefly of small insects, but, should 
the chance arise, it will make a hearty meal 
of raw meat; in fact, so well does the Pipi- 
strelle like this form of food. that it will 
make its way into places where raw meat 
is kept. The Pipistrelle soon becomes tame 
when kept in confinement, and will readily 
take its food from the hand of its keeper ; 


THE PIPISTRELLE ( Vesperugo pipistrellus). 


fur is a dark chestnut-brown on the upper 
surface of the body, and ashy brown under- 
neath. The face of this bat is very hairy, 
and it derives its name from the long hairs 
which form quite a moustache upon the 
upper Jip. The ears are notched along the 
outer margin, and bend outwards from the 
head. This bat seems to live a solitary life, 


LONG-EARED BAT AT REST. 


corner, the long-eared bat will sleep the 
whole winter tkrcugh, hanging from some 


beam or corner stone by the claws of its 
hind feet. When asleep the long ears of 
this bat are folded under the wings, only the 
earlets or tragi remaining visible, and giving 
the little animal the appearance of only 
‘having a pair of short, pointed ears. 

The long-eared bat, when kept in captivity, 
becomes very tame and friendly, taking 
insects from the hand, and following or 
alighting on the shoulders of those who feed it. 

A curious little bat, which is a near rela. 
tion of the long-eared bat, is the Barbastelle 
(Synotus barbastellus). It is by no means a 


THE BARBASTELLE (Synotus barbastellus). 


common bat in England, but is most often 
secn in the southern and midland counties. 
The ears of the Barbastelle are not great, 
elongated organs, like those of the long-eared 
bat, but are of moderate size, and less 
pointed. The body, which measures about 
two inches in length, is covered with long, 
soft, brownish-black coloured hair; the 
cheeks of the surly looking little face being 
covered with long black hair. The dusky 


small pieces of raw meat being used as a 
substitute for its ordinary insect food. 

Another well-known bat is the Great Bat, 
or Noctule (Vesperugo noctula) ; and though 
not so common as the Pipistrelle, may be 
found throughout England. Its head and 
body, which are covered with reddish-brown 
coloured fur, measure together some three 
inches in length, the expanse of wing being 
about fourteen inches; while the ears are of 
an ovate triangular shape. 

The Noctule feeds on insects, its jaws being 
sufficiently powerful to permit it to devour 
such horny beetles as cock- 
chafers and stag.beetles. It 
flies very high in the air, its 
straight and rapid flight being 
accompanied by an incessant 
sharp, shrill cry. This bat has 
a much longer winter sleep than 
the Pipistrelle, for though in 
Warwickshire it has been 
noticed on the wing as early as 
March 12, and as late as Sep- 
tember 18, White. the famous 
naturalist, states that at Sel. 
borne it was never seen before 
the last days of April, or later 
than the end of July. lt pre- 
fers the hollows of old trees 
for its resting-place, and seems 
to be of a sociable disposition, as considerable 
numbers have been found congregated to- 
gether in the same retreat. 

A cousin of the Noctule, the Serotine 
(Vesperugo serotinus), is a rather rare bat in 
England, where it is only found in the south 
eastern counties. In habits it resembles 
the Noctule, and is nearly as large, the 
head and body being about two inches 
and two-thirds in length, covered with silky 
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for it is nearly always found alone in its 


hiding places; while in general habits and 


flight it resembles the Pipistrelle, for which 
it is doubtless often mistaken. 

The bats we have thus briefly described 
are by no means all that may be found in 
England, but are those most likely to be 
seen on the wing during our twilight rambles 
in the country. The movements, when on 
the wing, of different bats, should be care- 
fully observed, as many of them have a 
peculiarly characteristic flight, by which 
they may be easily recognised. 
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As it is almost impossible to capture a bat 
when it is flying, we should advise those of 
our readers who are anxious to observe these 
interesting animals more closely, to seek for 
them, during the daytime, in ancient church 
towers, amongst the roof-beams of old barns 
and lofts, or in dark caves and old disused 
quarries, for they are the favourite homes of 
our British bats. 

And now a few words of advice as to the 
treatment of bats when in captivity. First 
and foremost, let the cage be as large as 
possible, and let it be furnished with some 
projceti csjof wood, fastened near the 
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roof, from which the bats can hang when 
asleep. Then remember that these creatures 
hate the strong glare of daylight, therefore 
hang a thick blind or curtain in front of the 
cage during the daytime. Small bits of fresh 
raw meat must be given as a substitute for 
insect food, and should be placed in the cage 
every evening. what is left being removed in 
the morning. A little water is also acceptable. 
The bats should be allowed to fly about a 
room as often as possible, to keep them 
vigorous and healthy, care being taken to 
close the window, door, and fireplace first, 
or our pets will make their escape. 
remember that all our native bats hibernate 
through the winter months, and should there- 
fore be left undisturbed during that period, 
and on no account roused from their long 
and heavy sleep. 

By following these simple rules, and en- 
deavouring to let the quaint little animals 
lead an existence as like their natural life as 
circumstances will allow, it will be found 
quite possible to successfully keep as pets 
many representatives of our British bats. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JANUARY. 


Bome Boys of Ours, Poultry Run, Pigeon 


Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry., Kennel, and 
Gardening. 


By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.Y. 


Wo Boys or OvRs.—(1) A boy writes me to say 
‘) that he cannot reform ; that he fights against sin 
as much as any boy can, that he 1s always figbting and 
always falling Well, it may not comfort him to be 
told that it he goes on in this way there is rather a 
r future betore bhim. If he cannot conquer self uow 
ie will have little chance of ever being able to do so, 
He will always be like 4 rush, and powerless to hold 
his back up against any wind that blows ; or like a bít 
of wood floating down a river—from this side to that 
side—bound to go where the current takes him, until 
he is launched into, and lost in, the great ocean. Bnt I 
have something comforting to tell Frank. The mind 
and body are so intimately connected, that the one 
cannot be weakened without the other suffering. 
Frank has hurt his body, therefore he bas weakened his 
will; that isthe reason why be fights self without 
gaining the victory. Now, medicine alone will not 
cure him, nor all the quack pills he sees advertised in 
the gutter-snipe press. But if he can only give the cold 
morning tub a trial. and take dumb-bell exercise 
regularly, twice a day, at least, he has placed both feet 
on the lower rungs of the ladder that shall lead him to 
victory and to health. This is not all—he must eat well. 
If possible, have good oatmeal porridge for breakfast 
and supper, with plenty of milk. He need not take 
much meat, If he is thin, let him use butter, sugar, 
good bacon, and flour food generally ; if too stout, the 
diet should be chiefly meat. As a tonic, a teaspoonful 
of Easton's syrup twice a day after food. (2) B. M. 
sleeps poorly, and has disagreeable dreams. Well, mv 
lad, there must be sore cause for it. Remove that 
cause and nature will do the rest, Don’t over-eat 
before going to bed anyhow. Be all the time you can 
in the open air by day, and take abundant exercise. 
Sleeplessiess is often a sign that the heart is weak, and 
it you ride a bike and spurt or scorch a deal, the heart 
canvot be right. Smoking, before you are twenty-one, 
is simply murder for the heart. And this leads me to 
say a word to (3) Tommy Atkins. You are nota 
Tommy Atkins, and never can be, Tommy Atkinsis a 
soldier ; you, poor little white-faced thing—smoking on 
the sly or when out of doors, because you think it looks 
manly—are barely one remove above that monkey you 
saw some days ago on top of the hurdy-gurdy. I tell 
you plainly, that you are making your heart as pale 
and flabby as the rind of boiled pig. What a useless, 
nerveless nincompoop you will be when a man! 
* Man !" did I say? I pity this land of ours if our 
army were composed of men such as you will make. 


THE PouLtry RvN.—Did ever you hear the word 
“ wasters.” They are fowls that, though well bred, are 
very far indeed from being up to the mark in points 
nnd properties, They hold the same rank in the poultry 
world that the above Tommy Atkins holds among 
human beings. They bring discredit and expense on 
their owners. The food they eat goes into a bad skin, 
and so the sooner they are got rid of the better. 
Chicken pie isn't bad tackle, and the waster, so useless 
alive, serves a purpose when his neck is drawn. 

Well, this is the coldest month inthe year. But mate 
at once if you have the chance, and see well after the 
sitting hens. Set in a quiet corner, aud it must be 
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warm as well as quiet. Tt is usual to give only hard 
food, but in January some soft, warm food should be 
given in the morning; it will do the sitting ben good. 
When chickens come, feed at. early dawn, all day, and 
up till late. Keep everything neat and tidy in fowl- 
house and run, and if you still have repairs to make, let 
these be seen to off-hand. 

Artificial incubation, This should be far mors 
popular than it is. What you need is good eggs, whicli 
can easily be purchased from good breeders ; a tempera. 
ture of about 102° F., and ventilation without draught 
after the tenth day. If you get the “Stock Keeper " 
or the * Feathered World," you wil! see plenty of good 
incubators advertised. Full directions are given, and 
these must be followed precisely. Incubating is an 
excellent fad, and many boys with a bit of spare time 
would do well to adopt it. 


TRE Picron LorT.—I trust that your pigeon loft is 
by this time in good trim. You may choose your stock 
now and buy them, but the sexes must, of course, be 
kept apart. It is well to go in for real good and prize 
stock, though of course it is dearer. But you might 
with care be able to show, and at all events you could 
sell the progeny at good prices, and turn over a little 
pocket-money, which, you must confess, comes in handy 
at times. 

I am frequently asked where pigeons can be pur- 
chased, and the prices. It would be unfair of me to 
give addresses, and buying at a bird shop is foolish. 
You can only get ordinary birds there, and many arè 
diseased. Antwerps run from 5s. to as many pounds 
each; it is the quality that puts up the price. You 
may buy carriers that have won, for £1 to £3 a pair ; 
good young fantails about 10s, a pair; homers at all 
prices—but, for your encouragement, T may tell you 
that crack homers have been sold for £20 each. Pigmy 
pouters make a nice fancy, and they are to be had very 
cheaply. Tumblers and rollers may be bought for 
10s. 6d. a pair, and thev make a good fancy to begin 
with. This for good prize stock. 


THE AVIARY.—Feed on the very best and soundest 
seeds, for dust may prove fatal. The nights may be 
very cold now, so that the cages had better be placed 
in a warm, well-ventilated room, and carefully covered 
up at night. 


THE RaBBrTRY.—Read last month's “Doings.” 
Though the bunnies must be kept indoors they should 
be well bedded and warm, and fed with great. regularity 
on the best of food. A mash occasionally will be greatly 
relished. In fine weather iet them out for a run. Do 
not give green food with wet or frost on it. 


THE KENNEL.—If you have a good bitch, one that 
has won at shows, it would be a pity not to breed from 
her. But, if yon can afford it, let the sire bea champion, 
good allover, and especially good in the points your 
bitch fails in. 

There is a class of cruelty that is all too common in 
this country, and which cries aloud to be put down. I 
allude to that of running poor little dogs behind bi- 
cycles for long distances. 


THE GARDENS.—It is not too late, even yet, to lay 
out new gardens and plan beds and borders. Much, 
however, will depend upon the weather. 

There is no reason why gardens should not be tidy 
now, as well as in summer. Gardening is really vry 
pleasant exercise, and by no means too hard for even 
the weakest of bors. I have two hints here to give him : 
Firstly, if vou intend adopting the garden as your fad, 
and cultivating flowers, vegetables, and such fruits as 
strawberries, raspberries, and gooseberries, with, of 
course, tomatoes, you must get a useful book and study 
it well. Secondly, get a few lessons in gardening. 
Digging and raking may seem very simple, but there is 
a right way and a wrong way, and so there isin the use 
of the hoe. Well turn over your ground roughly, and 
see to beds and borders. There area great many weeds 
that propagate themselves by runners underground ; 
these can only be got at by the spade. But now is the 
time to wage war upon them. 

Make new window-boxes ready to fill and plant, or 
sow when the earliest spring arrives. 


OF 09———— 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


--———— 


MORE NEW SUBJECTS ! 


[For the * Rules and Conditions,” which apply equally 


to ail our *B.O.P." Competitions, refer to page 78 of the 
present volume.) 


ViI.—Pen-and-Ink Sketching. 
Prizes—Two Guineas, 


We will give prize-money to this amount for the 
best pen-and-ink sketches that may be sent us by our 
readers giving a front view of the worthy represented 
in the subjoined sketch by Mr. T. E. Donnison. Open 
to all ages equally up to 24. Last day for sending in, 
March 31. The prize sketch or sketches may very 
possibly be printed in our columns, as in the “hat” 
competition of our lest volume. 
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VIII.—“ Coming-of Age " 
Competition. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We will give prizes to this amount for the best 
suggestions contained on a half-sheet of note-paper for 
the celebration of the coming-of-age of the * B.O.P.” 
um to all ages equally. Last day for sending iu, 

a 


rch 31. 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month throughout this year : 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Tuelve Guineas. 
We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of thé Coloured 


Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXI.). The descriptions should reach us within sir 


` weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 


Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for each best description: 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of tlie series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 


Gold and Silver Medals! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GOLD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number oi subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge iu SILVER to the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize. winners, 
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DEAD LINNET (T. T., Debenham).—The liver and 
kidneys were very much congested, which caused a 
determination of blood to the head, from which the 
bird died. It is possible that the exclusive diet of 
hempseed may have been the cause of the condition 
of the internal organs. The mouth was full of blood, 
which must have come from the head, as the lungs 
were in a natural condition ; this gave rise to the 
coughing mentioned, and the sudden manner of the 
bird's death. With regard to the blackbird that is 
continually gaping and sneezing, it is impossible to 
advise without knowing something of the conditions 
under which it is kept. 


R. S. BÉRAM.— Your plate, sent in an ordinary envelope 
without sufficient protection, was smashed to frag- 
ments, Consequently we cannot tell whether it was 
exposed long enough or not. 


th. developer evenly over the plate at once. 
solution it is probably caused bv that. 
not to use it. 


AN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER.—It is possible to recover the 
gold from old toning baths, but not in the least worth your 
while to attempt it, as hardly any is left in the bath if 


sufficient prints are toned in it. 


>, 


LINNETS MOULTING (Reader).--Good feeding and 
warmth, freedom from draughts. 


Ears (Oreille)J.—Probably a collection of wax. It 
must be syringed out, and so you must consult a 
doctor. 


NosTRIL OLOSED Up (Anxious).—Probably a polypus. 
Must be examined by a surgeon. 


SNAPSHOT.—We cannot beresponsíibi^*^r their genuine- 
ness, but we believe they are zenuine, though you 
could not expect anything much at the price. Save 
up your money till you have three 4s. 6d.'s, and then 
spend them on a Tylar's * Tit-bit." 


F. SPACKMAN.—We think you accidentally splashed the 
plate before developmint. If not this, it mar be 
irom the reverse cause—viz. the developer not tow- 
ing evenly all over the plate when you first pour it 
on. We fear the marks are not to be removed. 


H. T. D.—*Conjuring" is treated in our * Indoor 
Games," but not photography. 


AMATEUR DABBLER.—There is nothing magical 
about the cinematograph films, it is the worker that 
produces the effect. If you use Cadett's * Lightning” 
plates, we think you will find them fast enough. 
We expect J. Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, 
W., could supply the films. We will consider about re- 
touching. 


POCKET-MONEY (Ohip).—Yours are, funny queries 
Archie, lad. You won't make your fortune by 
bree'ing mice, Never mind, we think you've got 
the grit in you. , 


1. The markiug was very likely 
caused by uneven development, the result of your not flowing 
If you use alum 
We recommend you 
2. The paper may be old, or the hypo not pure, 
or you toned too long, but this last is not probable. 
should think it was decidedly cheaper to make it yourself. 


3, We 
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Correspondence. 
——— 9 Ó»-—— | 
J. O. (Ont, Canada).—Yes, there is a Stratford in 
Essex. A letter addressed to The Mayor, Stratford 


doi Hall, Stratford, Essex, England, would find 
m. 


RUHTRA,—We know of no such prints ; and you would 
not be allowed to copy for sale in any case, whether 
by hand or otherwise, as that would bean infringe- 
nient of copyright. 


S. B. B.—1. Yes; pocket Kodak pictures 
can enter for the competitions. 2. Prob- 
ably Griffiths’ or Tylar's * Al Tit-bit " 
(this is 25s, though). We certainly 
mean to have some more. 
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Dirto (Londoner). — Have 
yos not a doctor who 
attends your parents ? See 
him by all means, Avoid 
quacks and quack litera- 
ture. 


OFFENSIVE ODOUR (Crofter). 
—The use of Wright's coal 
tar soap in morning tub. 


GAMMA.— We have had your 
letter before us for some 
time, but cannot see how 
we can advise you. There 
is no good profession in 
which you can, earn 
money early. The medi- 
cal suggestion seems to 
promise best, as when you 
are through your studies 
you might pass into the 
Indian Medical, or the 
Army, or Navy, or other 
Government service, from 
which, when you retire, 
you would get a pension 
or a commutation, with 
which a practice could 
be bought. As you 
seem to be good qm 
examinations, you wo rh 
stand an excellent 
chance, 


Ban Hasits (Anxious).—Try living well and taking 


the morning tub, with plenty of exercise. 


you and thousands like you. 
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OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE 
AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davip Ker, 
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Author of 
“The Lonely Islands,” 
“ The Finder of the White 
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: (Illustrated by ALFRED 
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** Within a hair's breadth of being swallowed up.” 
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CHAPTER XV.—LOST. 


s Ww I suppose our Icelandic trip is 

pretty nearly at an end now,” said 
Burjoyce, as they sat at breakfast on the 
Rusalka’s deck, watching the fast-fading 
outline of the vessel that was bearing 
King Christian back to Denmark ; “ but 
it has introduced us to a good many new 
sights anyhow.” 

“And some new dishes as well,” 
chuckled Dick, “if slices of fat black. 
pudding fried in brown sugar count for 
anything—or strips of salmon toasted on 
the point of a stick—or mutton dug up 
and eaten after being buried in the earth 
for six months.” 

“I may conclude, then, gentlemen," 
said Prince Molotin, ** that vou have seen 
all you care to see, and are ready to 
leave ?" 

* Just so! And as soon as the Copen- 
hagen steamer turns up, we are off." 

“ But she won't be here for a fortnight 
yet, and it is & pity that you should have 
to wait so long, if you have really no 
more to do. Ihave nothing to keep me 
here, and shall put to sea the day after 
to-morrow; so why not corne with me? 
I can easily land you in England or 
Scotland on my way home." 

“You are very kind," hesitated 
Burjoyce; '**but—really—to take posses- 
sion of your private yacht like this-——”’ 

* Well the berths are empty, so you 
may just as well be in them as not. "The 
obligation will be on my side, I assure 
you, for I do not get a real live corre- 
spondent and a real live artist to myself 
every day." 

Dick flushed with pleasure at the 
implied compliment, and his brother 
(perhaps not unwilling to see a little more 
of such a celebrity as the great Prince 
Molotin) accepted the offer as frankly as 
it was made. 

The next day came. Twenty-four 
hours more would have seen them clear 
of Iceland, and all that remains to tell 
would never have been told. But it was 
not to be. The old story-tellers knew 
well what they were about when they 
made the “one day more”’ the critical 
point of their simple, homely tragedies. 
It is always on the last day of the appointed 
term that the doomed Prince opens the 
forbidden door—that Fatima peeps into 
Bluebeard’s fatal chamber—that the 
child strays out of the fairy garden into 
the wild wood beyond, and is eaten up 
by a roaring lion; and just so was it to be 
with our travellers. 

" Phil," said Dick that morning 
“ you're off duty to-day, aren't you ? ” 

"'That's so! I've got to be aboard by 
eight this evenin', but till then I kin do 
jist what Ilike." 

* Are you game for a big walk, then?” 

"Im thar,” said Phil promptly. 
* Whar to?” 

* Up there!’’ replied Dick, pointing to 
where the great ridge of Mount Esja 
loomed darkly against the western 
sky. 

“T guess that’s a right smart idee,” 
quoth the Yankee boy approvingly. 
"Ive been fixin’ to climb that air hill 
many 8 time, and this is jist "bout the 
last chance Ill git to do it, I reckon. 
When shall we start ? ” 

* After lunch," said Dick, “and we'll 
take some grub along with us.” 
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And three o'clock found them on the 
road, unwarned by any foreboding of 
what the result of that expedition was to 
be. 

Just at first, however, all went well; 
and Dick (whose scalded foot was now 
quite well again) was so delighted at 
finding himself on the tramp once more 
after being disabled so long, that he 
‘spanked ahead " (to use Phil's graphic 
words) '*as if he ineant to do the hull 
v'yge at one go, without touchin' any 
whar to take in breath." 

* Wal, if all the country's like this, and 
like what we saw on the road from them 
hot springs," said Phil, glancing at the 
endless waste of dark moor around them, 
“no wonder they have sitch famines here, 
time and again.” 

“ Do they have such bad fainines here, 
then? " asked Dick, looking somewhat 
startled. 

“ I guess they do, some. One o' them 
native fellers in the town here, who could 
talk Amurrican a bit, teld me yes' day 
that three or four years ago they had 
sitch a famine that hundreds o' folk died 
all over the country; and when the Cap'n 
heerd it, he looked consid'able flustered, 
and said he only wished he'd knowed it, 
for he was cruisin' in these waters him- 
self jist then, and he might ha’ helped 
'em a bit—and I'll] be bcund he would, 
too!” 

“TIl tell you what, Phil," cried Dick, 
as if giving vent at last to a thought that 
had long been working in his mind, “I 
can't make out how Prince Molotin— 
your Captain, you know—can be so good 
and kind to everyone, and yet so awfully 
merciless under it all. It seems to me 
that if I had hunted a lot of fellows to 
death as he did, and seen 'em blown up 
before my very face, I could never have 
& quiet minute again; and vet he seems 
to think no more of it than if he had only 
bagged a brace of partridges. "Pon my 
word, I can t understand it!” 

"Can't yer? Have vou see'd the 
Atlantic in & calm 2" asked Phil mean- 
ingly. 

The other made no reply, but his sud- 
denly grave look showed that he fully 
realised the tremendous import of the 
comparison. 

* He ain't one to fret over anythin', 


our Cap'n ain't," went on the cabin-boy 


with increasing emphasis, *and I guess 
he thinks as little o' them blowed-up 
fellers as of the 'baecy he smoked last 
year. He saved my life, make no mis- 
take; and he'd ha' did it jist the same, I 
reckon, if it had been the drownin' of 
his own self; bnt if he thought it right to 
chuck me o board, he'd do it as slick as 
grease, and go down to dinner arter it 
without feelin’ a cent the worse!” 

Dick could not repress an inward 
shudder as he heard his own secret con- 
vietion so plainly pnt into words by one 
who knew the terrible Prince far better 
than himself. But he had no time to 
think of it, for just then the broken 
moorland which they had been crossing 
gave place to one of those formidable 
“quaking bogs,” so unpleasantly common 
in Iceland, where glistening pools of black 
treacly mud alternated with bristling 
tufts of long, coarse grass, tie rank, 
unwholesome green of which betokened 
but too plainly the fathomless depths of 
treacherous slime below. 


The only way of passing this perilous 
quagmire was by a series of leaps from 
one little islet of firm ground to another; 
and Dick (who had not yet regained his 
full activity) found this exercise rather 
fatiguing. Twice he all but fell short in 
his leap and came within a hair's breadth 
of being swallowed by the engulfing mire; 
and the third time, though his left ley 
made good its footing, his right sank 
nto the treacherous soil almost to the 
knee. 

“That right foot o' your'n's in bal 
luck," said Phil with a grin, as he helped 
him out; “fust it got into hot water, and 
now it gits into cold!” 

But happily the bog ended a few yards 
farther on; and then came three streams 
close together, all of which were too deep 
to be forded, and too wide to be leaped. 
so that our heroes were fain to pass them 
by swumming, with their clothes tied on 
their heads. : 

“ This is how my brother used to cross 
the rivers in South Africa," said Dick: 
“and he's told ine that he often had his 
clothes off and on that way a dozen times 
in one morning." 

“I guess he must have had quite a 
good time," cried Phil, who evidently 
regarded such a mode of travelling as 
first-rate sport. 

Just then a true Icelandic squall of 
rain burst upon them, and drove them to 
the friendly shelter of a huge overhang- 
ing boulder, beneath which they ate up 
at one meal, boy-hke, all the scanty stock 
of food which they had brought with 
them, while the heavy drops hissed and 
pattered within a few inches of ther 
faces, like bullets against an earthwork. 

So completely had their attention been 
taken up till then, with picking their way 
through the perilous bog, that not till 
they were on the march again, over firmer 
and higher ground, did they begin to 
notice that although they had now been 
nearly two hours on the way, this pro- 
voking mountain seemed almost as far off 
as ever! 

Another half-hour’s tramping made no 
visible change in the apparent distance 
of the peak; and Phil Jackson grumbled 
his belief that * that air hill’s a-crowdin’ 
all sail to git away from us!" 

“I'm going to get to it, though. let it 
do what it likes," said Dick doggedly. 

* But look here!” cried Phil; * what 
o'clock is it, anyway ? ” 

* Half-past five, just ! " 

“Wal, then, we've got to go back, and 
that’s all about it. The Cap'n told me to 
be on board by eight, and I guess we 
won't more'n jist do it, by the time we've 
took to git here." 

“You may go back if you like," said 
Dick grimly, * but I'm going on till I've 
been to the top of that mountain, if it 
takes me all night." 

Phil stopped short, and looked fixedly 
at him. 

“Air you in 'arnest 2" 
slowly. 

“Rather!” said Dick emphatically. 
“T mean to see this job through, and 
there's an end of it!” ; 

“Wal, it can’t be helped, I reckon." 
said the brave Yankee boy regretfully. 
“If I had my own way in this job, Id 
stick to you like tar to a fo'c'stle blanket; 
but orders air orders, you know ! " 

“Right vou are, Phil—always obey 


asked he 


orders; that's how all those jolly old 
. admirals did, you know, when they were 
.cabin-boys at the first start. I know 
. you'd do it like a whistle if you had 
; time; but, as you say, it can't be helped. 
Tell 'em I'll be back some time to-night, 
and they needn't wait up for me." 

: Phil's report, when he got back to the 


— ————— - 


“Tue Mother of the Tigers," otherwise 
Donna Dolores Lavanigna, was, at the 
time when Dick made her acquaintance, far 
beyond eighty. - 

. The daughter of a family who were cs. 
teemed of considerable importance in the 
city of Mexico, she had eloped at the age of 
sixteen with a certain Señor Lavanigna. 

Her family never forgave the step. and 
rome ten years later her husband was falsely 
accused through their intrigue, and con- 
„emned to be shot. 

His distracted wife had appealed for mercy 
‘o the English General Winslow. He had 
istened to her story, believed in her hus- 
yand’s innocence, and used his very great 
nfluence to secure the accused man’s 
»ardon. 

This act had won the undying gratitude of. 
Dolores. 
. When the estate of Carataska was granted 
o General Winslow, he very gladiy availed 
umself of the services of Senor Lavanigna, 
ho was willing to go and act as manager 
ind steward, as we should call it. 

When Winslow fled from Mexico his 
nemies proposed to confiscate the estate, 
iit the General had powerful friends, es: 
cially among the clergy, whom, heretic as 
;e was in their eyes, he had always treated 
vith the greatest respect, and protected when- 
ver protection was needed. 

Amidst the continual change of govern- 
nent the question was soon forgotten, and 
he estate of Carataska remained untouched. 

Time passed; Señor Lavanigna was again 
nplicated in some one of the yearly revolu- 
ions. He was arrested and again sentenced 
> be shot. 

" This time thcre was no Richard Winslow 
> interfere, and so the morning after the 
entence he was duly executed. 

This seems to have completely overturned 
1e mind of his widow, who, leaving the care 
f the bacienda Carataska to her children, 
evoted herself to the work of revenge, and 
radually became the dreaded witch. 

* It can only," said the good priest, '' be 
xplained on the supposition of insanity that 
v vood a Christian as Donna Dolores became 
hat she was for so many years." 

Her first project was revenge, and fuily 
id she satiate her vengeance. Every mem 
er of the drumhead court-martial that con- 
«mned her husband; every soldier of the 
ring party, and everyone who had anything 
do directly orindirectly with her husband's 
eath, perished. 

Of course, in a great number of cases, the 
yanees and changes of a disturbed country 
nticipated any design of vengeance enter 
ined by Dolores. Those who were lucky 
rough to escape death by other hands 
-rished sooner or later through the 
iachinations of the mad woman. 

When all her foes had fallen one might 
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town, excited just at first no anxiety 
whatever, Dick's brother and the rest 
taking it for granted that he had found 
the expedition a longer job than he had 
expected, and that he would be back, as 
he had said, some time that night. But 
when morning came, and still there was 
no sign of him, they began to be uneasy ; 


DICK WINSLOW : 


Author of * Faithful unto Death," “ Rajah Jack,” ete, etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII. — DONNA DOLORES LAVANIGNA. 


have supposed that she would have returned 
to live at the hacienda. 

But no. Vengeance was satisfied; but 
gratitude to the memory of General Winslow 
remained. 

She deliberately continued her strange 
course of life, and took a wild pleasure in ex- 
citing the terrors of all she was brought into 
contact with. 

Her insanity, which was undoubted. and 
a real love of power, which was probavly 
à part of her character, partly accounted for 
this. i 


At the same time there could be no dcubt, . 


the Padre thought, that there was another 
motive influencing her mad brain. 

She felt, and justly felt, that by virtue of 
her supposed supernatural gifts she would 
and did inspire a terror which enabled her 
to protect the property of her benefactor. 

In all the years that had passed since 
Richard Winslow fled, great changes had 
taken place in the hacienda Carataska. 
cattle and horses had gradually disappenred. 
The once fertile valley had returned to all 
its original wildness, and the little colony of 
sons and grandsons and granddaughters 
were content with a meagre living derived 
from the cultivation of a very small extent of 
cleared land. | 

In short, the hacienda Carataska was, 
indeed, still preserved as nominally his. but 
Dick recognised that the house itself was a 
ruin, and the land a wilderness. 

The men and women, too, who had lived 
there so long, had begun to look upon them- 
selves as its real owners. 

Dick therefore determined to leave the 
present occupiers in possession as his repre- 
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and as the yacht was to sail at noon, the 
Prince and Burjoyce rode out of the town 
together, about seven o’clock, in quest of 
the missing boy.* 


9 The incidents recorded in this chapter and the 
next are takcn from my own travels in lceland.- D. Kk 


( To be coitinued.) 
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sentatives, and return home and convert the 
jewels into money. 

Then some day he would return and carry 
off the hidden store of silver. At present 
it were best to do nothing in regard to it. 

* Dolores," said the priest, "always felt 
sure that she should live to see her hero, 
General Winslow, once again. At first, in- 
deed, her mad brain actually took you for 
your grandfather ; but the shock of having her 
long expectation realised restored her reason, 
and she fully understood at the end whom 
you really must be.” 

As long, indeed, as insanity possessed her 
she was enabled to despise the weakness 
of extreme old age. When, however, zeason 
returned, her fictitious strength left her, 
and she sank with the utmost rapidity. 

* Besides having restored to you the 
estate, and seen your face—the face she had 
been, as it were, waiting fifty years to behold 
— she no longer felt any desire to Jive. 
The work of her life was accomplished." 

‘I thank the good God,” said the Padre, 
crossing himself, * that he gave her back 
her reason ere she died, and so enabled her 
to disburden her soul of sin.” 


Three months after the date of the death 
of Donna Dolores, Dick Winslow returned to 
Trencreek, where he told as much of his 
story as was necessary to explain his posses- 
sion of very considerable wealth, part, indeed, 
of the fortune his grandfather had spoken 
about, and he had himself gone to seek. 

Next year he returns to Carataska to 
recover the hidden silver, if possible, though 
the task of removing it secretly will be no 
easy one. 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 
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VIIL— THE TRANSFORMATION OF GHUNDY—A STORY OF A TALL HAT. 


o and I were speaking of Grundy the 

other evening, and of the remarkable 
difference between the new Grundy and the 
old. He isa fine fellow now, a Fifth Forner 
and an athlete, and as our old Captain said 
laughingly, the change is in itself quite as 
extraordinary as the cause which brought it 
about. And while we were on the subject 
we decided that the story of Grundy's 
Transformation might be well worth telling 
once more. 

For the first few years of his life at 
St. Martin's this Grundy was a perfect 
“ slouch.” He was rather tall, rather heavy, 
and he never seemed able to pick up his feet 
in & decent way. All work had to be sus- 
pended when he entered & room, owing to 
the noise he made, and his footfalls could 
easily be heard at a distance of four stone 
corridors. In height he could have chal- 
lenged anyone but for a lazy and ugly habit 
of stooping, which made him the worst 
trial of our drill-sergeant's life. His arms 
seemed too long, his feet too large, his 
whole body too much in the way; yet he 
was a well-meaning fellow, and bore with a 
kind of elephantine good-humour all the 
silly tricks that were played upon him. For 
that reason we were all heartily glad when 
at last his great awakening took place. 

It happened quite suddenly. Grundy had 
lounged through all the lower forms in 
slow succession, the biggest and awkwardest 
member of every one. We had begun to 
regard him as a permanent fixture in the 
Upper Third, when, at the opening of one 
Christmas term, we read his name at the 
tail end of the Lower Fourth. He had been 
moved up. 

Grundy had one particular friend, a very 
good fellow named Gull. This friend, of 
course, was the first to congratulate him. 

“It’s a move, at last," he said. * Aren't 
you glad, old man?” 

Grundy was kicking up the stones in a 
far corner of the Quadrangle. ** No," he 
answered grumpily, “I'm not.” 

" Oh," exclaimed Gull. * Why?” 

“You noodle,” answered Grundy, “ can't 
you see? Ill have to wear a top-hat now, 
whenever there's anything on ! 

“So you will,” said Gull; * I never thought 
of that.” And after a curious glance at his 
friend's ungainly form, he went away to 
think the matter over, and to smile. 

It was the rule at St. Martin's that the 
Fourth and all forms above it should be 
supplicd with the conventional silk hat for 
Sunday use and for other important occa- 
sions. In the lower forms it did not 
matter as long as a fellow turned out in a 
ncat and respectable way ; but for older boys 
the rule was unalterable, inflexible. It had 
existed for years, and its existence made the 
move from Upper Third to Lower Fourth 
one of the most momentous of all. Some 
fellows looked forward to it, and it was on 
record that one or two had provided them- 
selves with the tall hat as soon as they had 
reached the Upper Third, to be in readiness. 
Others regarded the move as an ordeal 
beyond which lay perfect repose and re- 
spectability; others again looked ahead in 
fear and trembling, and there were some, 


like Grundy, who dreaded the thought of 
having to don at last the hateful silk. They 
would have preferred to remain in the Lower 
School for life. 

Preference, however, had no voice this 
time, and Grundy was obliged to get the 
hat. He went alore to the shop. and no one 
has ever discovered what took place there ; 
but the hat came up next day, and during 
the same evening Gull and Grundy went 
through the preliminaries. Gull entered 
their joint study to find his friend sitting at 
the table and staring at the hat with obvious 
dejection and diszust. 

“Oh, that's the tile, is 
cheerfully. “ Like it?" 

* No," growled the wearer, “I don't. It 
won't tit." 

“Won't fit! 
then?” 

"I had to," answered Grundy. “There 
wasn't one in the shop that would stay on, 
so I had to buy the nearest. It’s a fraud.” 

Gull remembered his own ordeal, and felt 
very sympathetic. He liked Grundy, too, 
and wished to help him. He would see 
what he could do. 

"'lhat's all rot," he said. “Stand up 
now, and try it again. Get in front of the 
glass." 

Grundy scowled, but obeyed, and stood 
before the tiny square of looking-glass. He 
took the hat and placcd it upon his head. 
It remained there for two seconds and then 
began to slide backwards. 

* Put it more to the front," said Gull. 

Grundy made an awful grimace, but 
adopted the suggestion. Then the hat fell 
forward, until it rested upon thc bridge of 
his nose. 

Gull was puzzled, and made an examina- 
tion of the whole affair. The hat was of the 
correct size, and of a good shape, so the 
fault could not be there. There must be 
something wrong with the intended wearer. 

“I know,” he cried, after a while. ~“ It's 
all because you stoop so much. You must 
stand straight, and hold your head up. Try 
it. A top-hat isn't for slouching in!” 

Grundy made a feeble attempt. * Bosh!” 
said his friend. “Take that crease out of 
your chest. Now, try again.” 

The second try was decidedly better, but it 
was some minutes before the slouch could 
give satisfaction; when at last he had found 
an erect position his clothes seemed all over 
the place, and the looking-glass was ap- 
parently too low for him. 

*Inever thought you were so tall," said 
Gull, as he moved the glass higher. ‘ You're 
about an inch taller than Fifoot now. Keep 
there, and fix the hat—so!" 

The hat was fixed. It made Grundy look 
almost too tall for the room, but, to the 
relief of both of them, it did not slide one 
way or the other. It had found its place. 

“There we are," cried Gull in delicht. 
“I told you so. The hat's as right as 
ninepence when vou stand ap.” 

“But I can't keep standing up like a bean 
pole." protested Grundy; “that would be 
awful." 

* You'll have to. You've got to wear the 
hat, and vou can’t wear it unless you stand 
up. Besides, think how jolly it will be to 
look over Fitoot's head!” 

Grundy was amused at that. and began 
to smile. He was still standing erect, but 
directly he began to smile the hat began to 
slide forward. Gull put up his hand. 

“Hold on," he said, as he saved it. 
* What's up now?” 


it?" he said 


What did you buy it for, 


“When I laugh,” was the doleful an:c. 
tall my hair seems to move. That maks 
the hat fall.” 

“That's funny,’ said Gull; © but. it: 
better still -you'll have to do away, ror. 
with that idiotie grin you always cairvaib u 
with you. It'll be no loss.” 

" Look here," growled Grundy. * Is the 
anything else? How do you think I'm gor: 
to do all these things at once?” 

* You'll have to practise,” was the fir: 
reply. * You won't need to go cut in the ia: 
until Sunday, so you've nearly a week ca. 
Sit down in this chair with the thing on, bz: 
situp straight. Keep it up for an hour ever 
evening. Afterit gets dark you can taksa 
turn in the Quad. with it.” 

Grundy took the chair at the table. 6G 


fixed him stiffly in position, and pushed irs 
his hands the book which lay nearest. I 
happened to be an English History, open a: 
to-morrow’s lesson. 

“You may as well read," he said. "I 
would be a bore to sit still doing nothin 
Now, old chap, stick to it, and do your leve: 
best. I wouldn't be licked by a hat, ans 
how!" And with those encouraging wore. 
he closed the door and vanished. 

If anyone had looked in during the n: 
hour a queer report would have got abor 
For, in spite of his laziness, in spite cf tre 
knowledge that he was cutting a very quet 
figure, Grundy did not give in. He sat be! 
upright, bearing stubbornly a good dea! 4 | 
discomfort, and reading those pages of histo ` 
with a face comical in its gravity. He reste! 
once or twice for a few minutes, but that wis 
all, and he did not give up his task till t 
full hour had struck. 

He bad been touched —| somewlhe - 
Whether Gull's words, or a certain stubboz- 
ness, or the appearance of himself in io 
glossy new hat, had worked the chance. Í | 
cannot say; butthere is no doubt of the fat | 
and when Gull came back he was as muc 
pleased as Grundy himself. 

"That's splendid,” he said; “ you'll sect 
get into the run of it. See, now, you kn 
your history, and you've taken good exerc 
at the same time. It will be a queer thin. 
won't it, if this precious hat brings you w 
the top of the elass.” 

Grundy smiled, but shook his head. E 
secins, however, that the idea struck Lim 
favourably. The only subjects he carei 
about were History, Geography, Grammar 


and Divinity, and those could be worked tp 
while he was sitting in the hat. 
be a bad idea to try it. 

He went for a turn in the darkened Quad. 
afterwards, and scme fellows who were n 
a window were amazed to see a very tall. 
shadowy figure in a top-hat moving silently 
along the walls. They saw it on several 
other niguts, and came to the conclusion 
that it was Mr. Strafford, making poetry. 

By Friday much had been dene, and Gull 
was full of hope. “My word!" he sai, 
“you're about two inches taller than veu 
were on Monday. You are getting into tre 
way of walking upright, too, vour feet aren't 
half so big, you've almost cured vouirscit of 
that horrid sinirk, and you've actually beer 
getting heaps of maks in English. Isnik 
prime?" 

Perhaps Gull piled it on a little, but there | 
was much truth in his words, and Gruniy 
blushed furiously. Gull went on, striking 
the iron while it was hot: 

“ To-morrow afternoon vou'd better pui the 
hat on and walk to Hazleton in daylizht. | 
It will be a réhearsal for Sunday. See?" 


It wouiuri 


“Oh, I can't," said Grundy. “ That's 
awful." 

After a little persuasion, however, he gave 
in. His discipline was already putting back- 
bone into him in more senses than one, and 
he didn’t mean to give up now. So he 
ayreed, and afterwards went to bed to sleep 
a troubled sleep. 

On the Saturday afternoon he waited in 
his study till all the fellows had gone their 
diferent ways. Then he donned the tall 
hat, and surveyed himself. 

“My stars!" he cried at once. 
collar’s all dirty.” 

It was quite true, but how the fellow must 
have been awakened before he could notice 
such a thing! The gloss of the hat showed 
up every mark, and made everything else 
took terribly shabby. His tie was almost 
turned grey, his lower garments were baggy 
ind frayed, he had lost two vest buttons, and 
his shoes were unusually dull. He could 
never wear a top-hat with these things. 

For a time he hesitated. Should he 
lange, or should he give up the idea 
utogether?. Then he assumed a quite new 
ook of resolution, laid the hat down, and 
vent to find Mrs. Eves. 

The matron heard his request in surprise, 
or it was the first of the kind that he had 
‘ver made. But because it was the first she 
reated it indulgently. 

. * You'd like to have your other things. » 
he said, “to go into town? Isit anything 
mportant ?" 

" Yes, it is," said Grundy with sincerity. 
“You know I've never asked you before, 
Irs. Eves.” 

“That’s true," 
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was the quiet answer. 


Yes, you can have them if you hke. But 
e careful, mind." 
Grundy promised to be careful, and, 


ving thanked her for the favour, retired. 
irs. Ewes looked after him with. some 
“onder. 
"iow some boys do grow," she thought. 
Hie's one of the tallest boys in the school. 
(e's much more nicely spoken than he used 
; be, too, and he doesn't drop his feet SO. 
s à great improvement! ”’ 

Grundy took some twenty minutes to dress 
uself, and then returned to his study. 
here he put the tall hat carefully in its 
‘ace and sallied forth. 

The court was entirely deserted, but iere 
3s still some one in the quadrangle. This 
me one was Burns, one of the pickles of 
e lower school, and one of those whose 
«quent delight it was to amuse themselves 
Grundy’s expense. He was idling about 
the gate, waiting for another pickle who 
vi been kept in to write an imposition, and 
xen he heard footsteps approaching from 
e court he looked up eagerly. 

His first impression was that this was 
‘undy, but that impression faded at once. 
'ue, there was something of Grundy in the 
anger, but Grundy never appeared in his 
st clothes on a Saturday. Grundy never 
re such shining shoes either, never carried 
oves, never held up his head in that way. 
undy was not so tall as this fellow. nor so 
.ve-looking, nor so altogether splendid. 
irns blinked his eyes and stared. 
[he stranger came nearer. No, it wasn't 
undy—and yet it was. This fellow was 
lking evenly, not slouching— but that was 
undy’s face. This fellow knew what to 
with his feet, but Grundy never did. It 
ist be some relative of Grundy’s—a cousin, 
-haps, ora brother. He would soon see. 
rundy reached the gate. Burns, sidling 
it out of grasp, gave utterance to a cry 
ich had never failed of its purpose. 
Yah! Hundy Grundy, Yah!” 

[he usual procedure was for Grundy to 
luige in one of his big “smiles,” and 
ize the tormentor until he caught him. 
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Then there would be a twisting of arms and 
& pulling of ears until the ready apology was 
made and Pax proclaimed. But it didn't 
happen this time. Grundy scarcely glanced 
at Burns, and his features did not for a 
moment lose their gravity. He simply 
walked on, and left the fag in a state of 
mingled doubt and dread. It was not 
Grundy after all, and he had insulted a 
stranger ! 

The stranger went on into town, but there 
is no complete record of his doings there. 
Porson, the cricket dealer, noticed a rather 
fine young fellow wearing the school tie and 
a top hat, who stopped for just a moment at 
his window, but he did not know him. Mrs. 
Stevens, of our favourite tuck-shop, observed 
the same young gentleman peering at the 
Turkish Delight on her own shelves. She 
saw him put his hand into his pocket, too, 
and prepared for business; but, just as the 
stranger seemed about to enter, his hat 
began to slide forward over his evebrows. 
Then he appeared to pull himself together, 
repiaced. the hat carefully. stood erect, and 
passed on. - Later still, Allen, a very quiet 
little chap in the Second, who was looking 
at a shop.window in High Street, received & 
nod of grave and dignitied recognition from 
& splendidly got-up senior who happened to 
pass. Allen stared after him, but although 
he thought he knew all the seniors he could 
not remember that one. 

Here a blank occurs until Fifoot's time. 
He had gone into town rather late, and was 
hurrying back to tea, when he saw sonie one 
ahead. It. was evidently a senior, and a 
senior in his best; but he did not seem to 
know him. He walked a little faster, and 
soon came up with the stranger. 

It was'either Grundy or somebody very 
much like him. Fifoot was puzzled, for he 


knew the old Grundy well enough. But 
this--— ~ 

“ Afternoon, Fifoot," said Grundy. * Been 
into town ? ” 

So it was the same fellow, after all. But 


what & change—what a wonderful improve- 
ment! Hair brushed, clothes neat, shoulders 
straight, top-hat, clean shoes, gioves, and a 
face without any sign ‘of that abominable 
smirk! He atared. 

* Why," he said, " I hardly knew vou. Is 
anything up? " 

“ Not that I know of," answered Grundy. 
“Why?” 

The Captain did not say why. After all, 
why shouldn't this fellow turn out in his best 
and a top.hat if he chose? He looked 
wonderfully improved, at any rate. So Fitoot 
changed the subject, and talked of the town 
and of football, Grundy listening as a Lower 
Fourth fellow always should listen to the 
head of the: school. From there the talk 
eame to lessons, until History was touched 
upon in its turn. 

The Sixth Form happened to be in the 
same period as the Fourth, though in different 
text-books, and Fifoot was astonished to find 
that Grundy not only knew something, but 
also took a really intelligent interest in the 
subject. Inthree minutes they were engaged 
in an animated discussion of the great Civil 
War, which lasted all the way to St. 
Martin’s. 

As was usual just before tea, there were 
half-a-dozen fellows hanging about the school 
gates, chatting. When Fifoot and his com- 
panion came in sight they were puzzled. 

“ Here's Fifoot," said Burke. ‘ Who's 
this with him?” 

" It's a swell, at the very least," observed 
Williams. * Look at his hat and gloves! 
Aren't they talking, too? " 

“It must be a visitor," suggested Morgan. 
“Some friend of Fifoot’s, perhaps a cousin. 
I know he's got a cousin at Mill Hill.” 


"He's a big chap, at any rate," said 
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another.  * He looks right over Fifoot's 
head." 

The pair came nearer. and a silence of 
doubt fell upon the watchers. Morgan was 
the first to break it. 

“Why, he said, ‘it’s very much like 
Grundy.” 

The others thought so too, but did not 
seriously thiuk that it was that slouch, all the 
same. After a little talk, during which their 
view became gradually clearer, they began to 
see thut this was not Grundy, the lounger, 
but probably some cousin of his, much the 
same in feature, but taller, more gentlemanly, 
mor? refined in every way. And just as they 
arrived at this point, Fifoot and Grundy 
reached the gate. 

“That Falkland was a jolly gcod chap,” 
Grundy was saying, in a curiously enthusiastic 
tone. 

“ Yes," answered Fifoot, ** and if he hadn't 
fallen at Newbury ——" 

Then they passed, and the talk was lost. 
They had been so interestcd, so deep in the 
conversation, that they had never even 
noticed those about the gate except by a 
careless glance or so. And those at the 
gate stared after them and stared at each 
other. 

“Jt is Grundy, after all," said Burke. 

" Yes," agreed Williams, “it’s his voice, 
any how." 

They left the gate, and followed. Fifoot 
and Grundy had passed the doors before they 
reached them, and were going down ` the 
corridor. The Fourth Form class-room was 
on the way. and Grundy paused there. 

^ The lists for the week are up," he said. 
“I wonder where I stand ? " 

Fifoot followed him, and they isekai at 
the lists together. Grundy started from the 
boitom, as usual, and the Captain from the 
top, but the Captain was the first to speak. 

* You are seventh in. geography and 
grammar,” he said, “sixth in divinity, and 
third—yes, third —in history." 

"Third—yes, third!” Grundy 
scarcely believe it. 

“That’s splendid for a first weck," said 
the Captain; “but I think you'll beat it 
easily." And then, to the amazement of 
Grundy himself and the others who ‘were 
coming behind, he gave the slouch a hearty 
slap upon the back. 

Grundy felt it, and as he stared at the 
lists his eves grew brighter. For him the 
week had been full of other strange things 
besides the hat —new feelings, new ambitions, . 
new resolves and desires having becn called 
into existence. Now he was tasting victory, 
and this first experience of it laid the seal 
upon his transformation. The Captain, look- 
ing keenly into his face, saw there that. the 
days of the slouch were done, and that the 
new Grundy had stepped into the shoes. of 
the old. And he cried, not thinking of the 
lists this time, but of something else: 

“Well done, Grundy, well done! 
and win!” 


conld 


Go in 


. As you may imagine, however, the battle 
was not quite over when those class lists 
were pinned up. Things areseldom perfected 
so quickly, and there was for Grundy many a 
slip afterwards, many a moment of forgetting, 
many a set-back and many a tough struggle. 
But the awakening had come, and we were 
made to realise it thoroughly when, at the 
next prize distribution, he walked up, as neat 
as a new pin, to bear off two out of the four 
English prizes in his form. No one called 
him a slouch after that. 

As I have just mentioned, Fifoot and I 
were speakin;; of him the other evening, and 
at the end the Captain said: 

“ It seems to me that Grundy’s case is only 
one of many. There arg plenty of slouches 
everywhere, going about, with dirty bands, 
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ncavy feet, and lazy shoulders, and it would 
be well if what happened to him could happen 
to others. Not the affair of the top-hat, 
perhaps, but something like it—anything to 
make them sit up, stand erect, and be men. 
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It would be well if more of them found 
friends like Gull, to start them off and to 
hold them to it for a while." 
" Yes," I agreed; “and it would be a jolly 
good thing, too, if they had other friends, who 
(To be continued.) 


would sometimes slap them on the back and 
say, ‘Well done, Grundy, well done! Goin 
and win!’ " 

But there our old leader was silent. He 
only smiled and blushed. 


an ri gma i : 


‘Years have passed since I paid a visit to 
X Australasia for my health's sake, and to 
- see an only brother from whom I had parted 
‘when a boy at school. He had had many 
‘adventures in the sunny South-land during 
‘the early days of the rush for gold, but had 
‘eventually settled down to his profession in 
‘the capital of Victoria and its goldfields, and 
by the time I speak of had become a leading 
surgeon there. 

Amongst other investments he had a 

sheep-run up country (which, by the way, 
he had never seen) in conjunction with a 
partner who superintended the practical 
working of the farm, or station, as it is there 
called, spending half his time in Melbourne, 
and the other half at, and going to and from, 
this station, some six hundred miles away. 
I always called this partner of my brother's 
+he Bushman, and it is a little incident that 
shappened during one of these periodical 
visits of his to the sheep-run that I am 
. about to relate. 

It is a simple, very simple, little story, and 
only refers to a cockatoo after all; but still 
it interested me at the time, and is not 
without its affecting side, especially to those 
fond of animals and birds, which I trust 
most of my readers are. Well, then, at this 
station or farm-house in the Australian 
-bush, lived a manager, or, as we should call 
him, a bailiff,and his family. Now Australia 
abounds in parrots and cockatoos, great and 
small, from the little Budgerigars, or love- 
birds, the size of a sparrow, to the great 
4 unereal cockatoo, as big as a hen pheasant, 
-of brilliant black, with a few sulphur mark- 
ings on the head and tail, or the still more 
singular Western cockatoo, of equal size, and 
raven plumage, with one solitary stripe of 
red, about an inch wide, across the middle of 
the tail. 

Between the large and small there is an 
infinite variety of intermediate cockatoos, 
of the most varied and gorgeous plumage. 
I have often thought when looking at and, 
I am ashamed to say, shooting these beautiful 
birds, whether it would be possible to conceive 
a combination of colours which could not be 
found in some one or other of them. The 
cockatoo most common to, and plentiful in, 
that part of Australia where the station was 
situated, is the roseate, or, as called by the 
natives, ** Gelah," a lovely bird, of medium 
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size, with crimson breast, pale blue back, 
creamy crest, erected at will, and showing 
pink below, as aiso underneath the wings. 
He is easily tamed, fond of society and 
talking, which latter accomplishment he 
teaches himself. 

But to my story. The manager had taken 
a young Gelah from a neighbouring nest and 
brought him up with his own children. He 
(for it was a male bird) was exceedingly tame 
and amusing, learning many words and short 
sentences, and in fact very soon became the 
pet of the household. But the joy of all 
was to see him join his wild companions for 
rapid flight and joyous gambols amongst 
the tree-tops of the lofty gums. The bird 
enjoyed the companionship of his feathered 
friends, but seemed to love human society 
and domestic liie better than the wild 
freedom of his congeners, and “ Ninny- 
pinny” (such was the name given him by 
the children) always returned to the station 
when his pinions tired of the lightning flight 
threugh the clear exhilarating ether of his 
native skies; his little red breast would palpi- 
tate with excitement after these wild flights. 

Beloved by all, * Ninny-pinny ” was the 
favourite pet of the station—the smallest 
child could handle and play with him, and 
he liked the attention; biting he never 
thought of. Often did he accompany the 
manager on his distant rides of inspection, 
wheeling round and round upon the wing 
above the rider’s head as he trotted along 
the grassy veldt, and screaming with pleasure 
and delight. Only as the sun declined, and 
the shadows became long, did ** Ninny-pinny”’ 
seem uneasy, and if the manager, later on, 
found it necessary to ** off-saddle’’ and camp 
out for the night (a very common con- 
tingency in bush life), then, and then only, 
did he leave his master. Upon these occa- 
sions he mounted in a preliminary circle or 
two in upper air, and then, with unerring 
instinct, made a bee.line to his beloved 
home. Arrived there, he invariably made his 
presence known by a little speech —* Give 
poor Cocky a drink of water ! " the effect of 
which he well knew would bring him what 
he wanted after his exertions. Water is & 
scarce thing in Australia, and has to be 
preserved in tanks, during the rainy season, 
for use during the summer drought, when 
birds and beasts are indeed made to feel the 
value of its conservation. 

In front of the station there was such a 
water-tank as I have mentioned, with a 
wooden cover to prevent dust and débris falling 
into it. In this wooden cover was a square 
hole, and many a time had ** Ninny-pinny " 
seen the bucket descend and reappear with 
the refreshing draught. Now it happened that 
one fine day a helpless little stranger arrived, 
as an increase to the manager’s family, and 
naturally all attention and interest centred 
in the new baby. Poor “ Ninny-pinny,” the 
former favourite, was unthought of in the 
excitement, and felt himself sadly neglected 
and lonely. Poor Cocky! this was a weak 
point with him—he loved attention and 
notice; but to be unremarked and unspoken 
to by his friends, and this, too, on account 
of an uninteresting, crying chit of a baby, 
wounded his loving little heart. He moped 


in solitude, and was a miserable, viii A boe like res 
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Just at this juncture, however, the Bush- 
man arrived on one of his periodical visits. 
He was not fond of birds, and had never 
taken any special notice of Cocky, or Cocky of 
him ; but Cocky's little heart was breaking. 
and he yearned for sympathy, so he proceeded 
to make friends with the Bushman, and 
many little engaging ways he had of doing so. 
Very soon the Bushman and Cocky were firm 
allies, and all the live-long day did they 
spend together under the clear blue sky, 
whilst the former was making his inspec- 
tion of the station and the flocks. 

One day it chanced to be excessively hot, 
and after a ten-mile flight with his friend, 
about noontide they returned to the home- 
stead. Poor “ Ninny.pinny " was tired and 
thirsty from the exertion under a blazing 
sun, and repeated his oft-gratified, but now 
unheeded, petition, ** Give poor Cocky a drink ” 
(they always say “drink” in Australia) “ of 
water.” Many a time did he repeat it; but, 
alas! no one paid any attention to poor 
Cocky's request. The puling little baby 
engaged everyone's thoughts. Then at last 
poor Cocky, parched and weary, approached 
the tank ; he looked back for assistance, but 
none was forthcoming to help him ; then he 
craned again over the edge of the hole in the 
cover and saw the glittering water under- 
neath. Oh! how he longed for a few drops! 
and there it was, fifteen feet below, enough of 
it to satisfy a herd of elephants (not that 
elephants have anything to do with cockatoos, 
except that they live to about the same age), 
and yet he could not get one drop! 

He walked back a few feet, and looked 
despairingly towards the open door, but, alas ! 
alas! no one came, for the Bushman happened 
to have gone to the wool-shed some distance 
off. He returned to the hole again, and 
looked down at the tempting element. 
Three times and more did he go and return, 
but no help came. His thirst was terrible ; 
there was he, and there was the water before 
him. The temptation was too strong; he 
craned his neck once again over the hole, and 
saw himself reflected in the placid pool 
beneath ; he retreated again and again, ever 
looking towards the station door and longing 
for assistance. 

At length despair seemed to seize him, and 
after a long and troubled look back for the 
last time, with a ‘ Give poor Cocky a drink of 
water ” he took the fatal plunge, and dropped 
through the hole. Circling round, he came 
close to the longed-for water, but where was 
he to perch in order to drink? The sides of 
the tank were perpendicular and smooth, 
and circle as he would there was no spot 
or projection whereon to rest the sole of 
his little foot. So, like the dove of old, he 
would fain have returned from whence he 
came. -> 
With a still powerful flight he darted 
upwards to the light, and made straight for 
the centre of the hole. He is almost through 
it; his head is on a level with the boarding. 
but those strong wings are long, and, to pass 
through the hole, must be closed, and then 
the weight of the little palpitating body drags 
them down again, and the flight round the 
tank recommences. Over and over again 
does “ Ninny-pinny " attempt the hole with 
t. Every effort is with decreas- 
for there is no rest; fly round 


and round he must; then the flight gets 
slower and slower, and nearer and nearer to 
the water; the tips of the wings touch it, an 
extra effort for a few seconds, and the bird 
rises again, but to fall once more as quickly, 
until at last a fluttering little body tumbles 
upon the glassy surface. The little waves 
course one another outwards towards the 
sides of the tank, and oh! the anguish of 
that trembling bird at that awful moment of 
despair. He screams, he says all he knows, 
but no friendly voice answers. His head, 
however, is still erect, and many a gallant 
effort does he make to rise; but his wings 
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are sodden, and his strength is gone. Ere 
long his head drops on one side, it rests first 
upon his breast, then slides on to the now 
placid surface of the treacherous water, and 
"Ninny-pinny" is at rest for ever. With 
outstretched wing, his body floats on the 
deceitful surface, calm and still now as the 
water itself. 

The Bushman and his friend buried his 
little body next day, in & small cardboard 
box, with his wings neatly folded, at the foot 
of his favourite yum-tree, a real monarch of 
the bush in whose topmost branches he had, 
in life, 80 often joyously disported himself; 
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and there were moist eyes amongst both 
young and old at that simple bush funeral of 
* Ninny-pinny," the cockatoo. 

The listeners were all rather low at the 
relation of poor “ Ninny-pinny’s ” death, so 


.the good-natured Bushman to enliven them 


remarked, ** You see I have talked about the 
tops and bottoms of gum-trees a good deal ; 
now, suppose I finish my own tale by asking 
you why my dog's tail is like the middle of a 
gum-tree? As there was no answer, he re. 
marked : 

* Because it is farthest from the bark." 

We fel: better, and went to bed. 


A NEW YEAR'S LETTER TO WORKING LADS. 


* Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 

Footsteps in the sands of time. 


“Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.” 
LoNGFELLOW. 


I sır down to write with a considerable 

&mount of venom in me. Nay, never be 
afraid, my lads. It shan't show through in my 
' article. The story is this: I got the ladder 
this morning to clear off some leaves from 
. the roof of my caravan, when, whew! I was 
stung by something which might have been 
. an adder from the far-off forests of Green 
. Caledonia among which I have been roaming 
. all the summer long. Imight add, however, 
that adders don't sting, but bite. 

I pulled up another handful, and got stung 
again. Then the monster appeared, a huge 
. wasp. In my agony of pain that beast 
looked bigger and broader than one of my 
cycling shoes. The best thing for a sting of 
this sort is strong ammonia, or the juice of 
an onion, but either needs to be applied 
immediately, and singularly enough nothing 
. nor nobody is ever at hand when wanted, not 
even & policeman. Never mind, I've been 
bitten by almost every creature in this 
world, even by the terrible Hoc-cacotthes 
scribendi, and weathered them all. And so 
shall I weather this. 

I knew the case of a captain of the Royal 
Navy, who had sailed the seas till he was 
grey, and was finally drowned from a canal 
boat. When they hooked him out, and 
pumped him out, he had still a gasp in him, 
and he managed to slowly and painfully 
stammer out “ Epitaph —drowned—at—sea.”’ 

" Did the bee die after he stung you, 
papa ? "' said my smallest boy. 

* With remarkable suddenness, my lad,” 
I replied. “In fact, he will never know what 
hurt him.” 

“Ah! but I don't mean that. 
always die after they sting?” 

“ No, only hive-bees, because they leave 
their sting in; the wasps, those cute little 
chaps in the lawn-tennis suits, can sting 
fifty times and feel all the happier for it.” 

Well, boys, wait till I have had another 
good rub with that sliced onion, and I'll 
proceed with my discourse. There! How it 
does ‘‘ nip," to be sure! For she—that is 
the bee—aíter firing my principal pen-finger, 
walked all along my little one, boring Artesian 
wells as she went, tili she fell off and fainted. 


Do bees 


This article, then, is intended for my 
real working-bees of boys, whose life, I know 
for a fact, is hard to bear at times. And 
although I may be accused sometimes of 
writing only for school * chaps" and young 
Eton “ toffs,” I really have all classes, high 
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and low, in my mind while I give advice. 
And I have a soft side even to mill-hands and 
miners. While passing through Lancashire, 
etc in my “ Wanderer," through squalid 
villages and along dusty roads, which stopped 
not until I reached Staleybridge, I received 
no end of favours and courtesy from many 
& smutty-faced but kind-hearted fellow, who 
knew me but as a gentleman-gipsy. 

Moreover, I was a working boy myself once. 
Not engaged at factories certainly, but my 
father, a farmer and landowner, brought my 
brothers and myself up to work in the fields with 
the plough or scythe. And in the garden, 
too. All this time our education was not 
neglected. In Scotland we have had schools 
for three hundred years, not the thirty which 
is all England can date back to. You will 
do me the credit of believing, I hope, that 
no mar. could write practically on all subjects 
concerning country life, as I do, had he not 
been himself an outdoor worker. 

Am I any the worse? I think not; for 
listen—and our Editor can bear me out in 
what I say—I could take a month's work 
to-morrow at farming, gardening, or dykeing 
(building stone fencing), and trudge happily 
home in the evening. If I do roll about 
throughout the length and breadth of Britain 
in a caravan and pair in summer-time, I 
labour for it in winter, from five or six in the 
morning, with my pen and brain, till far into 
the night. 

Now to come closer to the point. "Would 
you be surprised to know, lads, that all 
the rules of health I try to explain, and all 
the advice I give in the gentle and gentle. 
manly “ B.O.P.," are suited to every boy in 
the kingdom ? 

Now, take the subject of the cold morning 
tub, first and foremost. Says a courteous 
correspondent, * How can a lad have his 


morning tub who starts work at six A.M.?. 


Thousands where I work never know what a 
bath before breakfast is. This bath they never 
see. The breakfast they take in a beer can, 
and there is no time for recreation." 

Well, I thought of these words this morn- 
ing when I awoke at five a.sr., riy usual 
hour. 

" Now," I said, “I shall time myself, with 
no unusual hurry." 

I got up, lit my lamp and looked at the 
clock. Remember the “tub” with the big 
sponge in it was ready and waiting. I 
stripped off the garments of night, and 
kneeling down before the sitz bath, soaped 
and well washed face, arms, and chest. 
Then in I got, sponged all over, dried' with 
one towel and rough-rubbed with another. 
Dressed myself in knickerbocker suit, just 
as a country gentleman should, combed and 
brushed my hair, brushed my teeth, and 
stood ready for a long day's work. Now for 
the time—eleven minutes and a half! Had 
I had only to throw on a workman's suit I 
could have done it in ten minutes. I felt as 
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fresh as a daisy, had a draught of water, and 
then, lantern in hand, set off away down 
through the grounds to the wigwam where I 
work, and had to go back for breakfast at 
eight, after seeing to my great dogs. 
Therefore, remembering the enormous ad- 
vantage to health which the morning tub 
positively ensures, is there a single working 
lad in Great Britain whocan’t afford, say, even 
ten minutes to bathe and towel ? 
Recreation.—My correspondent, whom I 
am glad to say is a life-abstainer, never 
played a game of cricket or football in his 
life. Hes no time! (Sic) He is therefore 
But tens of thousands enjoy 


games. Many work-lads drink a quart of 
beer a day, one pint with dinner and another 
at supper time. But lads under twenty are 
better without stimulants of any kind, and 
would work more easily if they drank milk, 
or cold tea and milk. You may start at the 
words * cold tea." On the road my own tea 
is made at two o'clock, after dinner, to save 
lighting the fire again, and when I drink it cold 
at five o'clock, I feel like a giant refreshed. 

Music Halls.—Yes, many of my working 
lads spend their Saturday evenings at Music 
Halls. Well, some may be not so bad, but 
at many the music and songs are vile and 
the dancing disgusting. Then alas! instead 
of home sharp afterwards, too often, alas! 
the gin palace with its vile drink and allure. 
ments intervene, and the lad who has been 
trying to act the part of a full-grown 
swaggerer the evening before, wakes up with 
a headache, and wishes he hadn’t been 
there. In this way precious health ig lost, 
and it never, never comes again. Neither 
physical nor moral strength. " 

Gambling.—This is a subject I cannot 
speak on from persona] experience, but I do 
know one thing—endless odds are against 
the backer of horses, of doing well in the 
long run. Youths think it very manly to 
make a grab for the evening paper at a 
public-house bar, or get hold of the “ Little 
Pink 'Un," and to look as serious as if 
they had at least a thousand on. What 
stupidity! And if they do happen to back a 
winner, oh, dear! they areturfites now, and can 
give tips and all sorts of things, and are stood 
"Dips" for doing so. Winning on a single 
horse has proved the ruin of many. 

Smoking.—All medical authorities agree 
that to smoke before one is twenty at least 
is to weaken every nerve and muscle in the 
body, including the heart. I do heartily 
grieve when I see a cigarette or pipe in the 
mouth of a boy. Mind, I wish you all well, 
but I do not wish to enforce my opinions on 
anybody. It is no &dvantage to me; so 
smoke away as much as you please, but I 
am doing my duty in telling you that you 
are thus drawing. drafts on. the Bank of 
Health; and. you. will) remember my words 
when they are presented for payment 
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Food.—Here my young workaday friends 
have no occasion to envy the richer boys 
they see on the streets. Most of these not 
only eat too much, but sleep in too luxurious 
beds. Hence the unwholesome fat so 
frequently seen on their cheeks, and hence 
the pallor of many a face. “He who hath 
enough may soundly sleep." But I must 
add another truism to this—if working boys 
didn’t smoke and drink and gamble, they 
could save money for many a little luxury 
they do not nowenjoy. I’m not your judge 
nor ruler, lads, but I know many a working 
chap who has saved enough to buy himself a 
bicycle, and of all educative exercise this may 
be made the best, just as it is the healthiest. 

Fresh air day and night is as much a 


necessity of real life as food is. Without it 


. debilitating 
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‘nerves fail, and you get crabbed, peevish, 


and not fit for anyone to associate with. 

I get so many letters concerning certain 
habits, generally learned at 
school, that I must tell you, as I tell all boys, 
gently and simply, these lead to trouble that 
never can be shaken off. After a twenty 
years’ experience of such boys both in 
Britain and abroad, I ought to know a little 
about the matter; and I say boldly, for I 
fear not the face of clay, that not only do 
those school habits lead to injury, but I've 
known them lead to semi-imbecility, to the 
mad-house, and to suicide. 

But there is grit and the right sort of 
sand in many of you factory hands, and I 
love you for it. And I tell you, or some of 
you, that sooner than slave in Britain, I'd 


A New Year's Present for the Lighthouse. 
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get off to Australia or New Zealand, if I had 
to work my passage out by attending to the 
skipper's dog, and helping the cook. 

Cheer up, lads! Where there is a will 


.there is a way, and better days are, I hope, 


in store for many of you. 

But now 'tis noon, and I confess feeling 
tired. I'm off to clean out, repair, and re- 
bed my St. Bernard and Newfoundland 
kennels. I prefer to do such work myself, 
and believe me, boys, I'm never ashamed of 
being seen with my coat off. 

Good-bye! I wish my workaday boys a 
right joly and happy New Year. And 
health, not only for the present, but for 
those years that now seem so far ahead. 
The foundations of health must be laid in 
the days of one's youth. 
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Winter! 


* Don't forget the Birds!” 
(Drawn for the * Bou's Own Paper” by A. F. LYDON.) 


CAPTURING A REBEL. 


By W. A. BUCHANAN, 


Author of * On the Niagara River,” * Holidaying at Niagara Falls,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER I.—MAIGNON, THE REBEL-— HIS IMPRISONMENT—BREAKING OUT OF THE REBELLION. 


Tw now half-forgotten Maignon Rebellion 
was what might be called a one-man 
affair. That is to say, it was brought about 
by an individual named Michuel Maignon, 
solely out of revenge. 

This Maignon was a great giant of a fellow, 
half Indian, half white man, with a swarthy 
countenance, the vicious expression of which 
a black shaggy beard accentuated rather 
than softened. 


He was, under almost any circumstances, 
a dangerous person; for, besides having all 
the instinctive cunning of an Indian, he 
possessed quite as much, if not more, general 
intelligence and practical knowledge than 
the average white man. 

For some years he had lived quietly 
enough at the little frontier town of Sellon. 


have scarcely noticed, his savage spirit burst 
forth, and in the fight that followed he shot 
the man who had offended him. He then 
barricaded the doors of his house, and 
appearing for a moment at the window with 
a large revolver in either hand, dared the 
authorities to come and arrest him. 

But the sheriff knew with whom he had to 
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stationing his men about it in such a 
manner that there could be no chance of 
the culprit escaping. 

When darkness had drawn in, he ap- 
proached the house, and, taking up a 
position of safety behind a large tree, calmly 
informed Maignon that, if he did not lay 
down his arms and come forth within ten 
minutes of sunrise the next morning, his 
house would be burned over his head; and 
that in the meantime, if he stirred from his 
door, he would be shot. 

To this the giant replied by firing several 
shots, two of which struck the tree behind 
which the sheriff stood. 

Had he chosen, the sheriff might have 
stormed the house st once with every 
prospect of success; but, knowing that his 
man could not escape, he thought it wise to 
first give him an opportunity of surrendering, 
and thus, if possible, to make it unnecessary 
to have recourse to force, in the exercise of 
which some of his own men might get 
killed or injured. 

But Maignon, with the blind fury of a 
cornered wild beast, stubbornly refused to 
come out next morning, whereupon the 
sheriff at once began putting his plan of 
capture into execution. On three sides of 
the house, which was built. of wood, he 
stationed, behind mounds of earth that had 
been thrown up during the night, three 
Indians, each armed with a bow and several 
arrows, to the tips of which were aftixed 
pieces of rag that had previously been 
dipped in pitch. At a signal, the Indians 
lighted each an arrow, and shot it towards 
the house, with just sufficient force to 
insure of the point becoming imbedded in 
the woodwork so as to i the flaming 

rags to do their work. 

By the time a dozen arrows had been shot, 
the house was blazing briskly in half .as 
many places. 

Even then, the fugitive refused to come 
out, and it was only when the burning 
structure gave signs of burying him in its 
fall that he cleared the window-sill with a 
bound, and, still clutching his revolvers, 
made a rush for cover, firing at his attackers 
as he ran. 

The sheriff was a man of kial disposi- 
tion, and had no desire to injure the 
fugitive; but when it became clear that the 
man was bent on resistance to the last, he 
gave the word to fire, and in the volley that 
followed, the half-breed fell, wounded in 
three places. 

On recovering from his wounds some 
months later, he was tried for his offence, 
and the man he had shot having in the 
meantime also recovered, Maignon got off 
with the comparatively light sentence of 
eighteen months' imprisonment. 

But so far from feeling gratitude at the 
leniency of his punishment, he took the 
matter to heart, and swore to be revenged on 
those who had brought about his conviction. 

On being released from prison, he dis- 
appeared from Sellon, and nothirg further 
was heard of him till & year later, when a 
scout named Eppy, who had been visiting 
the forts on the Tintala River, some two 
hundred or more miles to the north, returned 
with the report that it was there believed 
that Maignon had been going about among 
the Indians, trying to persuade them to 
place themselves under his leadership and 
rebel. 

Eppy himself was convinced that this was 
the case, and he, if anyone, might be expected 
to know. 

This scout, Eppy, was an interesting 
character in his way. In physique he was 
unusually tall, and from the waist down as 
slender and cleanly built as an Indian runner. 
Above the waist, however, he broadened so 
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sharply that only his great height saved him 
from having the appearance of deformity. 
One thouzht on seeing him, ** Here is à man 
with a frome equal to almost any emergency : 
on a trail he'll overtake the fleetest Indian, 
and in à hand-to-hand fight give & splendid 
account of himself." 

Eppy felt certain that Maignon would be 
successful in his efforts to bring about an 
Indian rising. Like Maignon himself, the 
red men were burning for revenge. If one 
had asked them what they expected to gain 
by an insurrection, they could scarcely have 
told. As for Maignon, the scout believed his 
idea was to put the white men to so much 
trouble that they might shortly consider it 
worth their while to buy him off. He was, 
the scout thought, qnite sufficiently well 
acquainted with the resources of the Govern- 
ment to know that, mo matter how many 
savages he might enlist into fighting on his 
side, a rebellion would eventually be put 
down ; but, smarting under the recollection 
of his imprisonment, the temptation to create 
mischief would, in all probability, prove too 
strong for him to overcome. 

But as the Indians had seemed penceably 
disposed for & considerable time, Eppy's 
belief in Maignon's capacity to incite them 
into hostilities was not shared by Colonel 
French, who commanded the handful of 
soldiers stationed at Sellon. 

A.few days later other scouts came in, 
bringing similar reports. Nevertheless, in 
spite of these warnings, the blow, when it 
did fall, seemed to take everyone by surprise. 

It was towards the close of an unusually 
long and severe winter, and the sun in the 
daytime had begun to melt and disperse the 
snows that for months had covered the 
country about Sellon. The nights, however, 
were stil cold and frosty. In the more 
westerly parts of America this is the most 
troublesome time of the year for travelling ; 
for, as the snow melts, every little depression 
on the prairie becomes a slough or pond, and 
the regular trails, which are easy enough to 
follow in dry weather, then often lie under 
water fora mile or more at a stretch, thus 
making it exceedingly difficult, even for those 
who may be perfectly acquainted with the 
route, to get along. 

From the place where Sellon lay to the 
River Tintala is, as the crow flies, two 
hundred and five miles. Along the course 
ofthis great stream were stationed, at wide 
intervals, some three or four rudely con- 
structed log forts, each of which was garri- 
soned by a handful of soldiers, whose chief, 
indeed one might almost say whose only, 
duty was to keep the Indians of the locality 
in restraint ; for in the whole district there 
were not mcre than two or three hundred 
white men, and these, with the exception 
of a few who engaged in farming in the 
immediate vicinity of the foris, were for the 
most part hunters andtrappers. The Indian 
population, though varying greatly in 
numbers, according to the time of the year, 
was generally, during the winter, when big 
game in the north is at its best, about ten 
times that of the white. The troops within 
the forts were, therefore, quite unable to 
cope with anything like a general rebellion 
of the red men. For nearly a dozen years, 
however, the Indians, scattered about here 
and there in small tribes, had for the most 
part (as has already been pointed out) re- 
mained peaceful, so that the soldiers were 
rarely called out, and then only to deal with 
one or two of the smaller bands. 

Left to themselves, the Indians, as a body, 
would never have risen against the whites; 
for many of the more powerful tribes were at 
enmity with one another, and there was no 
one chief among them strong enough to 
influence the others to sink these private 


differences, and take part under him in a 
united insurrection. 

Then Maignon made his appearance among 
them. His perfect intimacy with the country, 
together with his knowledge of the languages 
and dialects of the different tribes, insured 
him a good reception wherever he went, and 
within a year he had so worked on their 
minds that the chiefs, with scarcely an 
exception, recognised him as leader, and 
quietly a waited his signal to fall upon the 
white settlers and the soldiers at the forts. 

One day the little town of Sellon was 
thrown into a state of the greatest excite. 
ment by the arrival of a courier from Fort 
Hela, on the Tintala. 

His horse, known to be one of the fleetest 
in the country, was so exhausted that it 
seemed to limp in every leg; and as the 
trooper dismounted, the poor brute actually 
fell on its fore knees, in which position it 
remained until one of the townsmen, taking 
its head in his hands, half lifted it to its feet 
again. 

The courier was in even a worse plight; 
for he was covered with blood that had 
flowed from a wound in his neck, which had 
been clumsily bound up with a strip of cloth 
torn for that purpose from the bottom of his 
tunic. 

When a little recovered, heannounced that 
the Indians, in overwhelming numbers, had. 
two nights before, suddenly appeared before 
Fort Hela, and, after burning the houses 
about it, had boldly attacked and eventually 
taken the fort itself, though not before nearly 
every man within it had been either killed 
or wounded. His own escape had been 
effected by the merest chance. 

Colonel French, on learning this, at once 
began to make arrangements for a campaign 
against the rebels, and called for five hundred 
volunteers to assist the regulars, who num- 
bered one hundred and ten, officers and men. 

The difficulty, however, lay, not in tke 
scarcity of men, but in the great distance 
that had to be traversed before they could 
grapple with the enemy, and in the almost 
impassable state of the trail leading there. 
While the supplies for the unexpected 
campaign were being portioned out, and the 
hundreds of transport waggons necessary for 
conveying the soldiers’: camp baggage and 
ammunition were being got together and 
loaded, there was no knowing what might 
be taking place on the Tintala, and the 
excitement and anxiety of the people at 
Sellon meanwhile ran at fever-heat. 

On the second day following the courier: 
arrival at Sellon, Eppy stalked through the 
town to the headquarters of the Colonel. 
There was quite a crowd before the door; 
but on the scout’s approach the people 
promptly made way, momentarily ignoring 
their own prior claims to an audience with 
the Colonel; for there was something in the 


` scout's look and manner that seemed to show 


he was in no mood to be balked. 

He was clad almost entirely in buckskin. 
the blouse, or coat, being neatly trimmed 
with coloured silk and beadwork. His 
trousers were tucked into his boots, the tops 
of which were very high, and so loose that 
they wobbled about his legs as he walked. 
Suspended from a broad cartridge-belt at 
his waist were two huge revolvers and s 
bowie-knife. To complete the picture, he 
wore on his head a broad-brimmed white 
felt hat. of Mexican pattern. 

On his entering the Colonel’s office. a 
subdued murmur of applause rose from the 
crowd ; and as it was known that he was not 
at the time attached to the troops in any 
way, speculations as to the object of his 
visit immediately formed the topic of ces- 
versation among the crowd outside. 

(7o be continued.) 
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THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE; OR, PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY FOR BOYS. 


Aon many years have since passed 

away. the author retains a vivid recol- 
lection of his first peep through the micro- 
scope; how, on that memorable winter evening, 
he was allowed to stand upon a chair and 
gaze with childish awe and wonder at “ all the 
lions and tigerslying perdu in a dropof water.” 
What a veritable fairy-land was then 
revealed to him, and how he longed to grow 
up and be able to have a great big shining 
microscope of his own, through which he 
might watch those strange creatures, that 
seemed for ever to be darting hither and 
thither, and continually changing their 
shape. 

Microscopes in those days were generally 
rather bulky, as well as more or less compli- 
cated instruments ; and so costly, that they 
were only to be seen in the homes of scientific 
men. A great change, however, has taken 
place since then, the microscopes now turned 
out being much simpler and far more 
&ccurate in every way; while what would 
have been a luxurious and expensive instru- 
ment twenty or thirty years ago, can to-day 


be purchased for à comparatively moderate 
sum. 

Nowadays, numbers of schoolboys pos- 
sess microscopes of their own; and a really 
good instrument, which is not & toy, but 
will practically last a lifetime, is within the 
reach of almost any boy who is thrifty with 
his pocket-money and Christmas tips. 

There is absolutely no end to the attrac- 
tions of microscopic work; winter and 
summer, spring and autumn, each season of 
the year brings its own objects of peculiar 
interest; and, as the years roll by, we shall 
always find something new to observe, some- 
thing fresh and interesting to seek for. No 
matter how bad the weather is, if we have 
æ microscope and a few accessories, we are 
sure of plenty to amuse and interest us; for 
there is no need to go out of doors to look 
for specimens; a visit to the kitchen, the 
jam cupboard, and the cellars, will supply us 
with a store of objects sufficient to keep us 
busy fer the whole of our holidays. 

And now a few words of advice to those 
who do not possess, but are thinking of 
purchasing, a microscope. First and fore. 
most, do not be in a hurry, and, above all 
things, do not be led away by showy adver- 
tisements of wonderful instruments magnify- 
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ing many thousands of times, to be purchased 
for a few shillings. Their extraordinary 
magnifying powers exist solely in the ima- 
gination of the advertiser. Make up your 
mind how much you feel you can afford to 
spend on a microscope, and then look through 
the catalogues of the recognised manufac- 
turers of scientific instruments. Messrs. 
R. & J. Beck, Limited, of 68 Cornhill, E.c., 


SMALL SCISSORS AND DISSECTING-FORCEPS. 


is one of the best and most well-known of 
these firms, and from them it is possible to 
obtain a really serviceable microscope with 
a l-inch object-glass, for about forty-five 
shillings. Our illustration represents one of 
their “Star” microscopes, costing a little 
more than the one we have just mentioned. 
With such an instrument, it is possible to 
obtain all the results described in these 
articles. 

Having now got our microscope, we must 
turn our attention to the successful manipu- 
lation of it ; for without the proper knowledge 
of how to use it to the best advantage, it is 
impossible to obtain satisfactory results. 
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D:ssECTINC-KxtFr. WITH BROAD BLADE, 


Take the microscope out of its case, and, 
placing it on a table near a window, incline 
the body of the instrument to about the 
angle shown in our illustration, and screw 
on the lower power (1l-inch) object-glass. 
Now shut one eye, and with the other look 
through the microscope; all is dark, or at 
most a faint grey light illumines the field ; 
we must therefore gently move the mirror 3 
about, until the whole of the field of vision is 
illuminated by an even white light. Should 
it be in the evening that we take out our 
microscope for the first time, a lamp or 
lighted candle must be placed upon the 
table at a little distance from, and slightly 
to the left of, the instrument, to replace the 
vanished daylight. The microscope will now 
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bein the proper position for viewing an objec: 
by transmitted light. 

We wil now take a plain glass slip, a 
dozen of which we purchased with our 
microscope, and having cleaned it carefully, 
breathe upon it, and ere the moisture has 
had time to disappear, sprinkle upon it some 
grains of salt. Placing the slide upon the 
stage, G, of the microscope, in such a position 
that the salt grains are exactly over the 
aperture in the iris diaphragm, x, we take 
& peep to sec what they look like. Every- 
thing appears blurred and indistinct, so we 
must turn the milled heads, x, up or down, 
till the salt grains appear quite sharp and 
clear, when they will be in proper focus. 

Having had a good look at the grains of 
salt, and noted how the light shines 


through them, and how many differert 
shapes they have, we will try and see what 
they look like as opaque objects. To do 
this we must close the iris diaphragm, and, 
swinging the mirror up above the stage, 
cause it to cast a strong beam of light upon 
the salt grains; we shall then be looking at 
them by reflected light, and as opaque 
objects. What & change has taken place ! 
It is difficult to realise that we are looking 
at the same objects, so altered in appearance 
&re the salt grains; they now shine out 
against the dead-black background with a 
vivid white radiance, which reminds us of 
the white gleam of the snow-covered hills on 
a moonlight night. 

When we have finished looking at the salt 
grains, we had better get a few grains of 
brown sugar, and a lump of loaf. sugar (which 
we must crush), and examine each sepa. 
rately, both by transmitted and reflected 
light. This will be splendid practice, and 
will familiarise us with the manipulation of 
the mirror and iris diaphragm, the effec- 
tive handling of both being most important. 
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PIPETTES, USED FOR DRAWING UP DEPOSITS FROM 
FLUIDS. 


Now let us get a raw potato, and with a 
sharp knife cut a very thin slice of the skin, 
and then another from the inside of the 
potato. The slices must be so thin that the 
blade of the knife can be seen through them, 
or they will be too thick for us to see the 
delicate cell structure. Our next step is to 
place the sections of potato on & glass slip, 
and arrange them on the stage of the micro- 
scope, 80 as to examine them by transmitted 
light. First let us look at the thin slice of 
potato-skin. When we have got it properly 
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WATER-BATH. 


focussed, we shall see that the whole surface 
is covered with tiny roundish openings, some 
of them nearly choked with earth. Having 
carefully noted the shape of these openings, 
we proceed to examine the slice from the 
middle of the potato. This will be found to 
differ, in general appearance, a good deal from 
the skin we have just examined. The shape 
of the openings or celis are not the same, and 
they are seen to be filled with little, trans- 
parent, mussel-shaped specks, which are 
starch grains. 

It is quite impossible to describe here 
all the hundreds of interesting microscopic 
objects to be found in and about the house, 
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therefore we must content ourselves with a 
few passing suggestions. From the jam 
cupboard we can obtain fruit-skins, which, 
when carefully washed, present interesting 
features for our examination by transmitted 
light. Ourown head, and the coats of the cat 
and dog, will supply us with hairs, which 
should be looked at by both transmitted 
and reflected light. The kitchen will yield a 
rich harvest of objects, such as sections of 
different vegetables, used tea-leaves, milk, 
fire- wood, raisins, soda, carraway-seeds, etc., 
etc. ; while on thecellar walls, roof, and floor, 
we shall find many interesting fungus 
growths. The reader will find, however, that 
as he works through this brief list, many 
other objects will suggest themselves to him. 

And now a word about apparatus to be used 
in conjunction with the microscope, for of 
course we want to preserve some of the 
things we look at, and hope to collect and 
mount our own objects. Some of the 
apparatus required can be made at home, 
the rest should be purchased from the firm 
that supplied our microscope. Here is a list 
of articles absolutely necessary tothe would. 
be microscopist, and which he will have to 
buy: 

One dozen glass slips, 3 x 1. 

Half oz. of thin cover-glasses. 

Bottle of balsam solution for mounting. 

Small pair of scissors. 

One dissecting knife, with broad blade. 

One pair of ordinary dissecting-forceps. 

One spirit-lamp. 

One or two glass slips with hollow depres- 
sions. 

This set of apparatus will enable us to cut 
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sections, dissect various objects, and mount 
them. We should advise our reader to either 
purchase, or make for himself, the following 
articles. Needles of varying thickness, 


mounted in light wooden handles, will be 
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found most useful for *teasing " out veget- 


able fibres, spreading and arranging delicate 
structures upon the slides, etc.; and these 
can easily be made at home. Obtain some 
long tine darning needles, and insert the eye 
ends into thin wooden handles, such as are 
used for mounting water-colour paint-brushes, 
using & little glue to fix them more firmly. 


One or two “glove” needles should be 
mounted in the same way, as fheir three 
cutting edges will prove very useful. 

Pipettes, which are used for drawing up 
small quantities of deposit from fluids, can 
be made by holding thin glass tubing in the 
flame of the spirit-lamp until it becomes 
soft and begins to bend, when gentle pulling 
will cause it to taper out, one half at the 
same time being slightly bent. The tubing 
should then be put on one side to cool ; &fter 
which, if we make a scratch with a sharp file, 
at the spot where we wish to divide the tube, 
and then give a sharp, even twitch with both 
hands, it will break in half, and we sHall 
have two pipettes, one bent and one straight. 

Another most useful piece of apparatus 
vhich we shall require when we begin to 
mount our objects, and which we can make 
at home, is a ** water-bath." To make it, we 
must get an empty 2-oz. oblong tobacco-tin, 
and, carefully unhinging ihe lid, punch four 
holes near the rim of the box, two on each 
side. We then take two pieces of stout iron 
or copper wire, each eleven and a-half inches 
long. and, threading them through the Holes 
in the tin, bend the ends down to make the 
legs; and when we have connected the two 
pairs of legs with & piece of fine wire, to 
prevent their slipping apart, our water-bath 
will be complete; the lid of the box, being 
used as a tray, to rest on the top of the bath. 

In our next article we shall hope to go 
into some of the mysteries of preserving and 
mounting microscopic objects, and shall then 
explain how the apparatus we have just 
described is to be used. 

( To Le continued.) 


THE BOYS OWN SKIFF, AND HOW TO BUILD IT 


Bv H. F. Hospey, 


Author of * The Boy's Own Model Launch Engine," "The Bows Own Tracclling Canoe,” cte. ete. 
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now proceed 
the full-size 
skiff, and the 
first thing to 
$ do is to get 
the paper sections 
ready, then cut out 
the moulds or frames 
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to build on. 
These nrust be the same size and shape 
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as the paper sections, and may be of any 
rough wood, but should be strong and braced 
together well, as in fig. 11. If you cut the 
paper sections yourself, you must allow 4 
inch all round for the thickness of planking; 
this amount must of course be taken oj7 the 
sections. Each mould should have the 


water-line marked on it, and a string can be 
stretched across tightly at that place, as at 
A B. 

The frames being all prepared, you can 
make the keel. This should be of either oak 
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or elm; the latter is cheaper, and holds the 
nails better, I think. You will require a 
piece 16 feet long by 2 inches deep and 13 
inch wide, and another 12 feet long, 1 inch 
deep, and 2} inches wide. This is laid on 
top of main keel and firmly screwed to it 
after it is bent to shape, as the keel is not 
intended to be quite flat, but rises fore and 
aft, as shown in the sheer plan. This makes 
the boat more handy when turning. 

The floor of a shed can be used as a foun- 
dation to build on if of wood; but a stout plank 
18 feet by 2 inches thick and 6 inches deep, 


raised up on short egs or trestles, as in 
fig. 12, which shows one end of a plank so 
fitted, is much better and easier to build on. 
The keel is now laid on top of this plank 
and secured by a stout screw at c; the ends 
are then raised up to the exact curve shown 
in sheer plan by & couple of wedges 4 B. à 
short nail holding allin position, while the 
inner keelson is screwed on, as in section D. 


Fic. 12. 


The stem is then sawn out to the correct 
shape, preferably of oak, and scarfed on to 
the keel at a. It should be further secured 
by means of a knee screwed on inside, as at 
A (fig. 13). 

Take care the stem is quite vertical to the 
keel. Testitby a plummet e. The stern post 
is now sawn out and scarfed on in the same 
manner ; it should rake aft at the angle shown 
in fig. 62 A knee cis also necessary, and the 
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portion cut away at p is to allow the tran- 
som to fitin close. T (fig. 7) gives the shape 
to cut transom, which should be of mahogany. 
See that the stern post is in line with the 
stem. 

From the top of trestle-board, or, as it is 
generally called, the * horse," as base-line 
measure up the stem and stern posts for the 
position of water-line, as marked on the sheer 
plan’; drive in a couple of nails E r (fig. 13) at 

i that line, and stretch a thin 
string between them, passing it 
through each section or frame, 
and set them up square with the 
keel, so that the string marking 
the water-line on them touches 
that stretched between the stem 
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and stern posts, just marking the position 
ne are to occupy by a pencil line on the 
eel. 
Two thin battens 4 (fig. 14) tacked along 
their upper edges will hold them in position 


square with the keel. Nail on one also amid- 
ships directly over the keel ; and another B on 
each side at the turn of the bilge will hold 
all firm for planking-up, and can be removed 
as you get up to them. 

. Now cut the rabbet out along the keel and 
up the stem and stern for the garboard 
strake to lie in. 

If you tack on a thin batten a few inches 
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from the keel 4 (fig. 15), it will form a guide 
for the set square B, which, worked along it, 
will give the correct angle for cutting out the 
rabbet along the keel c. A sharp chisel and 
rabbet plane will be required for this job; and 


Fig. 14. 


before cutting the rabbet up the stem, screw 
on an inner piece, as at section or top view 
D, so that there will be plenty of wood for the 
butt ends of the strakes to lie up against and 
be nailed to, as shown by the dotted line, the 
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shaded portions being the wood to trim 
away. 

Planking-up requires great care in pre- 
paring each strake as well as in putting it 
on. I suppose you will use pine or red deal 
for this. Mahogany is better, but comes very 


( To be continued.) 
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expensive. The wood should be 3 inch 
thick, planed up on both sides, and the 
strakes not more than 4X- inches wide amid- 
ships, tapering up fore and aft, where 
they must be also planed thinner. They 
should overlap about three-quarters of an 
inch, and if you put the planking on in one 
length, each strake will have to he cut to 
the required curve from a wide plank, and of 
course there is considerable waste of material ; 
so, to save that, most builders use a mitre- 
box to form a long scarf, and so join the 
planks up in two pieces. 

You can make one yourself by screwing a 
couple of boards aa (fig. 16), 1 inch thick by 
about 18 inches long on edge # inch apart, to a 
stout base-board B. They should be made 
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quite firm and rigid by glueing small chocks 
of wood c c on each side, then with a fine saw 
kept quite vertical, cut through both pieces at 
an angle of 5?, as shown by dark line. 

The plank to be scarfed is placed between 
the uprights at p, and fastened in by a 
couple of small wedges E E; then, using the 
saw-cuts as a guide, you will always get a 
trae joint in fastening one plank to another, 
which enables you to use up pieces of «wood 
which would be useless if the strake had 
to be 1n one length throughout. 
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ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER II.—CONJURING TABLES— POCKETS.— continued. 


o stout leather loops (B, B, fig. 4) are to 
be fastened to the back of the box. 
These must be large enough to allow of the 
table leg passing through them to form a 
handle (fig. 7) when the performer has packed 
up his paraphernalia preparatory to taking 
his departure from the scene of action. 
` The next thing to consider is the table- 
cloth. If the table ıs not fitted with traps, 
etc., then the best thing is an ordinary cloth 
of such a size as to hang down about seven 
or eight inches at the front and sides, and 
about an inch at the back, where, during the 
performance, it should be secured by drawing 
pins. On the other hand, if the table con- 
tains one or more traps, the surface must 
have a suitable piece of cloth glued entirely 
over it. When the glue is thoroughly set, 
the cloth should be cut along the outlines of 
the traps with a sharp pointed penknife. A 
fancy border, four feet eight inches long and 
seven or eight inches in width, will be 
required to go round the edges of the table 
when in use. It can be fixed by six drawing 


pins, four in front and two at the back. 
When the table is finished with, the border 
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will, of course, be taken off and packed 
inside the box, together with the foot of the 
IO 


table and the miscellaneous articles used 
during the performance. 

This arrangement was soon discarded in 
favour ot that shown in the next illustration 
(tig 8). Here there are two tables, of hex- 
agonal shape, 1n ase arranged one at each end 
of the stage. They are of very light descrip 
tion, as will be seen, the fringe being scarcely 
1} in. deep, affording no cover for traps or 
other mechanical devices. Servantes, also, 
are dispensed with—such are the exacting 
demands for extreme refinement of principles 
made by the very much up-to-date school of 
conjuring—*“ pure sleight-of-hand,” as per- 
formers delight to dub their entertainments. 

The two table tops fit like box-lids on each 
side of the open hexagonal case, a, to which 
they officiate as top and bottom. Here they 
are secured in their respective positions by 
pegs and screw-eyes, b, 6, b, c, c, c, one set 
fastened from the inside, and the other on 
the outside. A pair of strong leather straps 
fitted with handle for carrying completes the 


packing arrangements. The legs are of light 
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bamboo, and tripod pattern, pivoted at the 
centre to fold compactly: when in position 


they are attached to the table tops by :ong 
screw-eyes, their upper extremities resting 
in the sockets provided for their reception at 
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d, d, d. The table-cloths are detachable, 
and when not in use are packed inside the 


case with the owner's other properties. 
entire surfaces of the table tops, upper and 
under, are stained black ; the outside of the 


The 


hexagonal frame is treated similarly, and the 
interior covered with light coloured material. 
All sides of case and covers, the table-legs 
and leg-sockets, are numbered to show at a 
glance their proper respective positions. 

These two devices are not obtainable 
through the trade, having so far been known 
only to myself. If something of this cha- 
racter is required ready made, M. De Vere, 
of Paris (previously mentioned), makes a 
folding box-table described as measuring, 
when in use, 34 inches long by 12 inches 
wide, the top being covered with figured 
cloth and fitted with two traps, padded 
scrrante, the whole forming, when folded 
and packed, a box 17 inches long by 12 inches 
wide. The catalogue price of this is 27. 10s. 

For my own performances at present I 
mostly use a single light table of about 15 
inches diameter, with 3-inch top, and light 
fringe. There is no servante or other 
speciality about the table, so that there is 
not much useful information to impart to 
the reader on this point, except to remark 
that it is not advisable for & beginner to 
hamper himself with self-imposed difficulties 
at the outset, and in his early days, at any 
rate, the servante will be found an invaluable 
assistance. 

It is frequently necessary to vanish and 
produce articles while standing right away 
from the table, and for these purposes the 
conjurer is provided with certain special 
pockets. Two small semicircular patch 
pockets, known as pochettes, are sewn to the 
trousers, one at the tack of each thigh, and 
hidden from view by the cont.tails. Thev 
are from two and a-half to three and a-haif 
inches wide by &bout two and a-half inches 
deep, and are placed at such a heigbt that 
any article can be taken therefrom without 
stretching or bending the arm. Tor the ure 
of those who do not care to have the pockets 
permanently attached to the trcusers, there 
are similar small pockets, obtainable from 
the magical depóts, which may be temporarily 
attached by means of hooks. Large deep 
pockets, one inside each coat.tail, termed pro- 
fondes, are principally useful as receptacles 
for palmed objects which have apparently 
been made to disappear, as described in the 
next chapter. Two large breast pockets, one 
under each arm, provided with vertical open- 
ings, are known as “ loading pockets," and 
&re used, among cther purposes, to carry 
rabbits, kittens, etc., to be subsequently pro- 


duced from a borrowed hat or elsewhere. 
(To be continued.) 


ROM time immemorial man has played at 
ball, and one of the most ancient games 
i8 that of football. By some authorities it is 
said to have been introduced into England 
by the Romans, but another account at- 
tributes to our savage ancestors the honour 
of having invented the game themselves. 
During the Danish invasion of England 
the citizens ot Chester captured a Dane, and 
promptly beheaded him. With savage joy 
they commenced kicking about in sport the 
head of their fallen enemy ; this proved such 
good fun, that it was decided to commemorate 
the downfall of their foe by repeating the 
performance every year on the anniversary 
of the event. But as it was not always 
possible to obtain a man's head to kick 
nbout in sport, the shoemakers of Chester 
were bound by their charter to provide “a 
nie of leather called a footeballe, of the 
of 3s. 4d." for the purpose of this 


THE STORY OF FOOTBALL. 


I.— THE GAME OF THE PAST. 


annual match. In the year 1540 this game 
was discontinued, owing to “much incon- 
venience"; and as the custom was then 
spoken of as being very old, the people of 
Chester must have played football in very 
remote times. 

A great victory over the Romans in the 
third century is said to have given rise to 
the famous Shrovetide match at Derby. 
Long before Derby County was dreamt of, 
the midland town was famous for its foot- 
bal. On Shrove Tuesday, the parishes of 
St. Peter and All Saints sent forth their 
braves to battle for victory in this celebrated 
game. About noon the ball was thrown up 
in the market-place, and the match began. 
The St. Peter’s party had to get the ball 
down to Nun’s Mill on the Derwent, and the 
All Saints’ had to prevent this, and urge the 
bal towards the Gallows Bank on the 
Normanton Road. “ The St. Peter's players,”’ 


says the historian, “are considered to be 
equal to the best water-spaniels, and it is 
certainly curious to see two or three hundred 
men up to their chins in the Derwent, 
continually ducking each other." As the 
numbers on each side were over a thousand, 
it can be readily imagined that the ball had 
little to do with the game. Nor is it sur- 
prising to learn that “ broken heads, broken 
shins, torn coats, lost hats, are amongst the 
minor incidents of this fearful contest ; and 
it frequently happens that persons fall, 
owing to intensity of the pressure, fainting 
and bleeding among the surrounding mob. 
The shops are closed during the day. and the 
town presents the aspect of a place taken by 
storm.” It was not until the middle of the 
present century that this game was dis- 
continued, after being played for fifteen 
centuries.» Last Shrove Tuesday the Surrey 
County, Council )preyented a similar old. 
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established game being played in the streets 
of Dorking, but the Free Marblers of 
Purbeck still play an annual game on 
Shrove Tuesday, in order to preserve an 
. ancient right of way. 

It is from these parochial games that 
modern football has been evolved. At first 
football was played by countrymen to keep 
themselves warm in winter. 

Shakespeare writes : 

“The sturdy ploughman, lusty, strong, and bold, 

Overcometh the winter with driving the football ; 

Forgetting labour and many a serious fall.” 


It then became a trial of strength between 
the inhabitants of different parishes and 
villages. Puddleton would challenge Slow- 
cumbe to a match at football, and on the 
appointed day--a holiday, usually Shrove 
Tuesday—all the inhabitants turned out to 
see the fun. But such a game differed 
greatly from a modern match. The field of 
play was the country lying between the two 
villages, which were probably three or four 
miles apart. 'A large tree, the churchyard 
gate, or some well-known landmark in each 
village, served as its goal. There was no 
limit to the number of players, and every 
full-grown male turned out to uphold the 
honour of his birthplace. The side which 
could carry the ball—a bullock’s bladder, 
rattling with the beans and peas placed in 
it—by force or cunning to its opponent’s 
goal was declared the winner. The game 
began at two o’clock, and until sunset the 
play travelled across hills, dales, hedges, and 
ditches, through briars, mire, and rivers. 
“ Sometimes," says an old writer describing 
these contests, “you shall see twenty or 
thirty men lie tugging together and scram- 
oe in the water and scratching for the 

al a 

It was in this fashion that all the old-time 
Shrovetide games—Shrove Tuesday was the 
great day for football in Merrie England, and 
every parish had its game—were played. 
Thus the married men of Scone played the 
bachelors, and the matrons of Inverness 
opposed the spinsters. In the former game 
kicking the ball was not allowed. But 
apparently the rules did not forbid the 
kicking of one’s opponents, for “one might 
always see some scene of violence between 
the parties, but as the proverb in that part 
of the country expresses it, ‘ All was fair at 
the ball of Scone.’ ” : 

From this game of football, then called 
“ Hurling over country," there was adapted 
‘Hurling to goales,” in which is seen the 
germ of the modern Rugby game. There 
were fifteen, twenty, or thirty players a-side, 
"who strip themselves to their slightest 
apparel," says an Elizabethan writer, “and 
then join hands in ranks one against 
another: out of these ranks they match 
themselves by payres, one embracing another, 
and so passe away. everyone of which 
couples look especially toward one another 
during the play." The goals consisted of 
two bushes or stumps, eight or ten feet 
apart, and the field of play was from 200 to 
250 yards long. Some neutral person 
started the game by throwing the ball into 
the air, and the side which carried the ball 
through its opponent's goal was victorious. 

Though the play was still of a very rough- 
and-tumble description, this game was a 
great advance upon its predecessor, “ hurling 
over country." Andeven in those days rules 
had been framed. No charging or collaring 
below the waist was allowed, and “ to deal a 
foreball"—to pass forward—was also for- 
bidden. 

It speaks well for the esteem in which 
football has always been held by sportsmen 
that the game should have flourished in face 
of the obstacles it has had to encounter. 
How popular the game was may be gathered 


from the numerous laws forbidding it. In 
1314 Edward rm. forbad football to be played 
in the city of London, as from it ‘many 
evils might arise, which God forbid.” 
Again, in 1849 Edward rrr. prohibited the 
‘game, as it discouraged the practice of 
archery, upon which the military strength of 
England at that time largely depended. In 
1389 and 1401 this law was re-enacted, so 
that it could not have had much effect in 
weaning the people from the allurements of 
football. 

In Scotland it was also prohibited ; in 1497 
James 11. ordered that “in na place in this 
realm ther be used futeball, golfe, or other 
sik unprofitable sportes." In consequence 
of the breaking of windows in Manchester 
"by & companie of lewd and disorderly 
persons using that unlawful exercise of 
playing with the football in the streets of the 
town," it was forbidden, and a fine of twelve 
pence fixed for infraction of thelaw. In 1575 
the Grand Jury of the county of Middlesex 
found a true bill against fourteen men, “ with 
other unknown  malefactors," for having 
“assembled themselves unlawfully and 
played a certain unlawful game called foote- 
balle, by means of which unlawful game 
there was amongst them a great affray likely 
to result in homicide and serious accident." 
The British Solomon, James r., declared 
that football was “ meeter for laming than 
making able the users thereof." On this 
point he and the Puritans agreed, and the 
latter, during the Commonwealth, suppressed 
the game entirely. With the restoration of 
the monarchy football came in again, and in 
1681 Charles 11. was present at a football 
match between his servants and those of the 
Duke of Albemarle. 

Such was the football of the past—a 
rough-and-tumble game, aptly described as 
“a kynde of friendlie fyghte "' ; but it is from 
this that the modern Rugby and Association 
games have been evolved. 

( To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 490. 
Bv E. H. ANDREWS. 
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| WHITE, | 6+4=10 pieces 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


Two others of the games from the Jubilee 
tournament at Vienna. 


BrisnopP's GAMBIT. 


WHITE. BUACK. 
C. A. WALBRODT. C. SCHLECHTER. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 4 
2. P—KB4 PxP 
3. B-—B 4 P-Q4 
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WHITE. BLACK. 
C. A. WALBRODT. C. SCHLECHTER. 
4. BxP Q—R 5 ch 
5. K— B sq P—K Kt 4 
6. Kt—K B 3 —R4 
7. Kt—B 3 B—Kt 2 
8. P--K R 4 P—K R3 
9. P—Q4 Kt—K 2 
10. B—B 4 P—Kt 5 
1l. Kt — K eq P—B 6 
12. PxP PxP 
13. Qx P B—Kt5 
14. Q—K 3 Q Kt—B 3 
15. Kt—K 2 Ktx P 
16. Kt x Kt Q—Q B 4 
17. B—Kt 5 ch P—B 3 
18. Bx P ch Kt x B 
19. Kt x Kt Q x Kt 
20. R—K Kt sq P—KR4 
21. B—Q 2 Cestles QR 
22. Kt—Q 3 B—Q5 
23. Q—B 4 B—R 6 ch 
24. K—K 2 BxR 
25. Rx B K R—K sq 
26. P—K 5 B—Kt 5 ch 
27. K—B 2 R—Q 4 
28. Qx P Q R—Q sq 
Resigns 


QcEEN's GauBit DECLINED. 


WHITE. BLACK. 

G. MAROCZY. E. SCHIFFERS. 
l. PtoQ4 PtoQ4 
2,PtoQB4 PtoK 3 

8. Kt toQB3 KttoK B3 
4. Bto Kt 5 B to K 2 
5. Kt to B3 Castles 

6. Pto K 8 Q Kt to Q 2 
7. X io B sq P toQ Kt 3 
8. P takes P P takes P 
9. BtoQ3 B to Kt 2 
10. Castles P to B 4 
11. B to Kt sq R to K sq 
12. Kt toK 5 Kt to B sq 
183. PtoB 4 Kt to K 5 
14. B takes Kt P takes B 
15. Q to Kt 3 Kt toK 3 
16. B takes B Q takes B 
17. PtoQ 5 PtoB5 
18. Qtakes BP Q R to B sq 
19. P takes Kt R takes Q 
20. P takes P, ch K to B sq 
21. P takes R (Q), ch K takes Q 
22. Kt takes R BtoR3 
23. Kt takes K P K to B sq 
24. Kt (B 4) toQ 6 PtoR3 
25. PtoB5 QtoK 4 
26. PtoB6 P to K Kt 
27. RtoB 7 Q toQ4 
28. K R to B sq K to Kt sq 
29. R to Kt 7, ch E to B sq 
30. RtoK 7 K to Kt sq 
81. Pto B 7, ch K to Kt 2 
32. R toK 8 Resigns 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


BEGIN AT ONCE, LADS. 


IP you do not yield yourself to Jesus Christ now, in 
your early days, and take Him for your Saviour, and 
rest your souls upon Him, and then take Bim ^r 
your Commander, for your Example, and for your 
Companion and your Aim, you will lose what you can 
never make up by any future course. You lose years 
of blessedness, of peaceful society with Him, of 
illumination and inspiration. You lose all the sweet- 
ness of the days which you spend away from Him. 
And if at the end you did come to Him, you would 
have one regret, deep and lasting, that you had nct 
come to Him before. If you put off, as some of you 
are putting off, what you know you ought to du— 
namely, to give your hearts to Jesus Christ ard 
become His—not only do you lose much, but you wi’l 
gain bitter memories, defiled imaginations, stings cf 
couscience, and habits that will be hard to break, 
Nay, more, even good impressions may be extinguished, 
and neglected opportunities may never return.—Hv, 
DR. McLaren, 
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NOTICE TO CoNTRIBUTOnS.— All manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be adaressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster How, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Eduor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly *part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with biberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


R. DicKINSON.— As you have shown distinction in the 
path you have chosen, we. would advise you to 
persevere in it. You are sure of, at least, a livelihood, 
- opportunities may occur later on. 


H. C.—There are “guides” published to the 
Eie Service, obtainable through the chief book. 
sellers in every town. Your best course would be to 
buy one, 


A Six Years’ READER.—Mr. Balfour is First Lord of 
the Treasury. The leader of the House of Commons 
is always a Cabinet minister. 


MEL.—If you are an expert telegraphist, apply, with 
copies of testimonials and certificates, to the company 
you choose. 


Myrrir.—There are agricultural colleges at Ciren- 
cester, in Gloucestershire ; Aspatria, in Cumberland ; 
and, for colonial farming, at Hollesley Bav, in Suffolk. 
It is better to begin with passing through a course 
at one of them. Apply for prospectus to the princi- 
pals. 


B. L. (Birmingham),—We cannot recommend any of 
the toy printing-presses for doing good, practical 
work. You might get a small machine secondhand 
from some printers’ broker. Look at the local direc- 
tory under * Trades,” and call at a few of the addresses, 
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MANMATTA NaTH.—The lessons in “ Cassell's Popular 
Educator," which any bookseller can get for you, are 
as good as any for home study. You would find 

"'Chambers's Etymological Dictionary " a good one, 
or, perhaps, “Lloyd's Encyclopeedic Dictionary.” 
You are very light for your age: try seven-pound 
Indian clubs to begin with, they are more suitable 
for the purpose than dumb-. bells. 


W. L. Lovr.—Public analysts are generally either 
medical men or analytical chemists. There is no 
special examination for the post. 

J. Toy.—Any dealer wil! sell you a convolvulus hawk 


moth for a shilling, but we do not know what dealers 
will give for them. 


Corky.—You must not make gunpowder unless you 
have a licence. 


t 


OLD Fox.—Your best plan would be to call at some 


secondhand bookseller's, and buy an old book in 
black letter, such as was printed in the days cf 
Elizabeth or James the First. 


REGULAR READER.— Write to Messrs. Iliffe & Son, 
Coventry, for their list of cycling maps, and state 
definitely what you want. 


F. W. GrirFix.—You must join a volunteer regiment 
as private, and get promotion, Commissions are no: 
now obtainable in the old style. 


TROOPER (Bournemouth ).—Partículars obtainable from 
DA Agent-üeneral, Cape Colony Office, Victori 
treet, S.W. 


SHOPKEEPER.—Such advertising devices al L 
Messrs. Spong & Co., 226 High n: f 
near Little Queen Street. dd 


H. PINKNEY.—Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, has | 
books on his list. The best is Thorburn 
Coins." 


A. E. CLOTHIER.—The Bank people must 
when you paid in a “Twenty-Dollar Bi 
dated Richmond, 17th Feb. 1864.” They to xt 
truth when they said it was worthless exeept as a 
curiosity, and they might have added that as a 
curiosity it is not worth sixpence. 


PHONO.—The articles descriptive of the gramopho 
entitled * A Talking-Machine, and how to Make it." 
were in the July and August parts for 1894, which 
are now out of print. 
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No. 1044.— Vol. XXI. Price One Penny. 


[No. 16 OF NEW VOL.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 
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CHAPTER XVI.—A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


| ae had turned back only just in time 

on the wav to Mount Esja, for 
hardly had he left Dick, when the latter 
got into a second bog even more “juicy "' 
than the last, which, however carefully 
he picked his way through it, splashed him 
from head to foot. 

“Like Pliable turning back at the 
Slough of Despond, and leaving Christian 
in the middle of it," said our hero, 
gazing after his retreating comrade with 
a rueful grin. “ Well, I only hope I shall 
have better luck than either of them!” 

But it seemed as if he had not; for 
even after passing the morass, and crossing 
& wide waste of bare, stony upland, to 
what he supposed to be the foot of the 
mountain, he found himself mistaken 
after all. As all mountain climbers know 
to their cost, the apparent top of a hill is 
never its real top, and the apparent foot is 
never its real foot. It took poor Dick an 
hour and twenty minutes more to find out 
that he had not reached the real foot till 
then; and when he did reach it (as he 
bitterly remarked) the real work began. 

In truth, the ascent was no joke after 
such a march. The whole face of the hill 
was pitted with a perfect small-pox of 
clefts, cracks, pitfalls, and dry water- 
courses, while the loose stones and 
crumbling soil, giving way beneath footand 
hand at every turn. made him feel (as he 
forcibly phrased it) like a man “ climbing 
a cloud and holding on by a rainbow." 

But the view from the summit amply 
repaid his exertions. When he gazed 
seaward, nothing could be finer than the 
boundless panorama of stern. bare, craggy 
cliffs heaving up their massive strength 
againstthe cold grey sky, precipice beyond 
precipice, gashed and split in a thousand 
places by the eternal battering of the rest- 
less sea, which leaped up against them 
unceasingly in spouts of snow-white foam, 
with a deep, hollow, booming roar; and 
far beyond all—a fit leader to that pro- 
cession of giants—towered the great white 
cone of Snaefells Jökul. On the landward 
side the lonz range of black and blasted 
lava ridges forming the gloomy life-euard 
of Mount Hecla itself hung like a thunder- 
cloud along the horizon, while, nearer on 
the view, the little wooden houses of 
Reykjavik clustered like bees along the 
curving shore, and, between them and the 
gazer, lay outspread the wide waste of 
treacherous green morass through which 
he had struggled so long. 

“Phils missed something, and no 
mistake! " muttered the boy, as he gazed 
admiringly around him. "It's an awful 
pity he hadn't time to come on with me; 
2 he was quite right to obey orders, after 
a ! 9 

But the sudden darkening of the whole 
landscape, by a cloud that overcast the 
now level sun, reminded the lad that it 
was growing late, and that he was still far 
from home. He pulled out his watch, 
and started to see that it was already 
close upon nine o'clock ! 

* I'd better be getting back if I mean 
to be home to-night,’ he muttered: “I 
a poor old Ned won't bein a stew about 
mei" 

And down he went over crag and cleft, 
ridge and hollow, in a succession of leaps 
and plunges, of which any circus clown 
might have been justly proud. 
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A more perilous venture could hardly be 
imagined ; for though at this season the 
sun was above the horizon all night, it 
was now fairly behind the cliffs, and 
still further darkened bv the gathering 
clonds into a spectral twilight more mis- 
leading than darkness itself, which made 
this precipitous descent a dangerous one 
indeed. But if a cat has nine lives, an 
English schoolboy may be said to have 
ninety; and Dick got down again to the 
plain, bruised and dusty indeed, and 
bleeding from more than one gash, but 
without serious harm of any kind. 

But by this time the strain of that pro- 
longed etfort—which had now lasted 
almost unbroken for six hours— was be. 
ginning to m«ke itself felt in earnest ; and 
Dick, press forward as manfully as he 
would, felt his limbs ache and his feet 
drag as he struggled on over the dark 
waste of bare, stony moor around him, 
which, beneath the deepening gloom, 
looked vaster and drearier than ever. 

But his peril rose to its height when the 
moor was past, and he once more reached 
the brink of the treacherous morass that 
had all but engulfed him before. 

How Dick passed that bog he could 
never have told. In that dim and decep- 
tive light, all that he could do was to 
make a spring wherever he saw one of 
the bristling tufts of long, rank grass 
which, with the earth on which they 
grew, were his sole foothold amid that 
horrible slough, into the foul depths of 
which (as he shuddered to think) he might 
sink at any moment, never to be seen or 
heard ofagain. The horror of that haunt- 
ing thought—which grew deeper as he 
felt the ground quake under him at every 
step— was harder to bear than even the 
crushing bodily fatigue which was fast 
weighing him down, and when he at 
length reached the other side of the morass 
he was fain to throw himself on the turf 
and gasp for breath. 

He drew out his watch, and held it up 
to the faint light. Midnight! 

But the worst was stilltocome. When 
the forlorn boy at last moved on again, 
there seemed to spring up all in one 
moment, on every side of him, a host of 
black, jagged lava rocks, which sufficed of 
themselves to tell him that he had lost his 
way, for, as he well knew, there was no- 
thing of the kind any where near the shore. 

And now the poor lad's troubles began 
in earnest. All among the spiky crags 
that hemmed him in, the broken, rocky 
ground was carpeted with so thick a 
laver of grev moss that the cracks and 
holes, which fairly honeycombed it, were 
quite hidden. On such footing all our 
hero's caution could not avoid one or two 
ugly falls, and his hands and knees were 
soon bleeding from countless scratches, 
which the ragged, saw-like edges of the 
lava made specially severe. 

At length he succeeded in scrambling t 


the top of a ridge somewhat higher tha: 


the rest, in the hope of being able to make 
out from thence where he was; and so he 
did—with a vengeance. The clouds had 
by this time rolled by, and the light of 
the midnight sun, pale as it was, sufficed 
to show him that Reykjavik and the sea 
lay miles away to the right : and he then 
discovered (with what feelings may be 
imagined) that he had been going away 
from the town all this while in place of 
approaching it. 


At the same moment, however, he 
caught sight of something much more 
satisfactory, viz. & cottage (the first that 
he had seen for many hours), at no great 
distance, and toward it he dragged him- 
self as fast as his bruised and aching 
Niinbs could carry him. 

When he came up to it, it seemed to be 
larger and better built than most native 
houses ; but the door was shut and barred. 
and the perfect stilness told that all 
within must be fast asleep—as, indeed, 
they might well be at one o'clock in the 
morning. 

This, however, mattered little to Dick, 
for he knew that the inmates would be 
astir ere long, and tliat he would be sure 
of a hearty welcome as soon asthey were. 
So he lav down just outside the door, on 
the smoothest stone that he could tind 
Hardly had he done so when a big dog 
came solemnly round the corner of the 
house, and, having sniffed at him inquir- 
ingly, curled itself up close beside him, 
while Dick, well pleased to be thus kept 
warm, and far too weary to have any 
fear of fleas before his eves, fell asleep at 
once from sheer exhaustion. 

All of a sudden he was areused by a 
violent blow on the shoulder, and a clang 
as if halfa-dozen gongs had been all 
struck at once. mingled with a loud ery 
of amazement. Starting up halt-awake, 
the boy found himself face to face with 
a strapping native farm-wench, who, 
coming hastily out of the house with a 
metal pail in each hand, had tumbled 
over him, pails and ell, clanging like the 
armour of a falling hero in the Iliad. 

Picking herself up nimbly, the young 
lady eyed him for a moment with an air 
of very natural surprise; and then, ere he 
could scrape together enough Icelandic 
to explain how he came to be there, she 
set up a shout of “Gudrun!” which 
brought out a second rosy-cheeked lass as 
big and sturdy as herself. 

The two young giantesses carried him 
into the house, put him to bed hike a baby. 
and then went off to report his arrival to 
their master; and so it came about that 
Dick, when he opened his eyes for the 
second time, found si'ting by his side a 
plensant-looking man of middle-age, who. 
so far from seeming in the least put ont 
by this unexpected morning call, greeted 
his unbidden guest as heartily as if ine 
had been expecting him daily for the last 
fortnight. 

“ Good morning," said he, in perfectly 
good English. * You've lost your wav. 
I suppose— very easy to do that in this 
country. It's lucky you chanced upon 
my house, for if you had missed it, vou 
might have wandered far enough. My 
name is Benedikt Sweynsson, and I am 
the schoolmaster here." 

* And where am I, then ? " asked Dick. 
who had already begun to adapt himself 
to the situation. 

“At Ellida-Vatn, a good hour's yide 
from Reykjavik. But come down and 
have some Drsakfast you muet be ready 
for it, if vou have been out all night." 

Up jumped Dick accordingly, and. 
having had a good wash (which he much 
needed), made himself as tidy as circum- 
stances permitted. and then followed his 
host down to a snug little parlour. neatly. 
though plainly furnished, above the 
mantelpiece of which hung, in a trim 
wooden frame,ja visiting-card bearing 


the name of a well-known English noble. 
man. 

“‘rhat’s one of my relies," said 
Sweynsson, as he saw the boy's eyes 
turned toward it; “and I can promise 
vou this is not the only card of his that is 
framed and carefully preserved in' these 
parts, for with us that man is held in as 
much honour as if he were the King him- 
relf, and well he may be. Do you know 
what he did? He was here in his yacht 
just as the great famine four years ago 
Was at its worst; and the moment he saw 
how things were, off he went to Scotland, 
spent every penny he had with him in 
buying provisions, and brought us back 
food enough to save a great many lives— 
God bless him for it!” 

* Amen !” said Dick heartily ; “he must 
have been a brick ! " 

'The hungry boy did full justice to the 
fresh bread and excellent coffee, and to a 
plentiful supply of that wonderful salmon 
for which Iceland is so justly famous. 
Over their meal he related the night's 
adventures to his host, who opened his 
eyes wide when he heard that this mere 
boy had been on the tramp for ten hours 
at a stretch, and had actually achieved 
the ascent of Mount Esja in addition to 
his long march over swamp and moor. 

“Well done!” cried Mr. Sweynsson 
warmly; “no wonder you English make 
such good soldiers when you think 
nothing of marches like these! But 
though you have walked all the way here 
from Reykjavik, I would not advise you 
to walk back to Reykjavik from here ; you 
had better let me lend you & horse, and 
my son and I will see you back to the 
town, for I daresay your friends will be 
beginning to be anxious about you.” 

Dick thanked him heartily, and the 
hospitable Icelander went on: 

“And now, if you really won't have 
anv more, I should like to show you, be. 
fore we start, one or two of our local 
* sights. "* 

A few moments later Dick and his 
obliging guide stood on the brink of a 
deep, shadowy hollow, in which lay a 
quiet little lake, athwart whose smooth 


steel-grey surface the bright morning 
sunshine was just flinging a stream of 


have not in the least overstated the extreme kindness 
anl courtesy of my host.—D. K. 
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rock, reminding the boy of the famous 
* Standing Stones of Stenness,” at which 
he had wondered when in Orkney. 

“This,” said Mr. Sweynsson, pointing 
to the lake, “is the *vatn' (water) that 
gives the place its name ; and in that ring 
of stones was gathered, nearlv & thousand 
years ago, the first parliament that ever 
met in Iceland." 

It was a striking idea, and Dick would 
fain have lingered to take a more 
leisurely survey of the famous spot, and 
try to imagine what a ninth-century 
parliament in this remote corner of the 
earth could have been like. But, glancing 
at his watch, and seeing that it was 
already six o'clock, he judged it best to 
turn back to the house at once. 

Here he met his host's son, a fine lad 
not much older than himself, who seemed 
to speak English quite as well as his 
father. The two boys made friends at 
once, and Dick was just beginning the 
story of his night's adventures for the 
second time when there came a clatter of 
horse-hoofs outside, as if some one had 
just ridden up to the house; and then 
BSwevnsson's voice was heard greeting the 
newcomer, and the latter replving in 
tones which sounded strangelv familiar 
to Dick. Out he ran. and found himself 
face to face with an old friend. 

“What, Einar? Very glad to see you 
again !’’ cried he, shaking hands heartily 
with his former guide—for the visitor was 
no other than Eric Bjornsson's uncle. 

Einar replied to the greeting none the 
less warmly that he did not understand a 
word of 1t (for Dick had spoken in English), 
and eagerly asked if the outland Jarl 
(Earl) was stiil in the town. 

" Yes, he's there," said Dick when 
Sweynsson interpreted this question to 
hin. rightly guessing that it must refer to 
his Russian friend, Prince Molotin ; ** but 
he sails to-day, and I'm just going back 
to join him." 

“I will go with you, then,” cried Einar ; 
“for I am bound for the town myself, and 
I want to see him." 

And, in a few ininutes more, they were 
all four riding briskly toward Reykjavik— 
the two lads in front, Einar and Mr. 
Sweynsson behind. 

They had just crowned the last hill-top, 
from which they could see the town below 
them, little more than a mile away, when 
Dick called out suddenly : 

" Hallo! who are those two fellows 


(To be continued.) 
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coming along yonder? They look like my 
brother and Prince Molotin ! " 

Such was, indeed, the case; and a few 
minutes later the two searchers had 
joined our hero and his escort, and all was 
explained in a few words. 

Mr. Sweynsson and his son, having re- 
stored the lost boy to his friends, now 
turned to go home again; and, resisting 
all the hospitable entreaties of Burjoyce 
and the Prince to come into the town 
with them and have & second breakfast, 
off they rode, amid & shower of hearty 
thanks from Dick and his friends. 

The cther four jogged on together; 
and while Dick was pouring out to his 
brother the story of that eventful night, 
Einar was expressing to the Prince his 
satisfaction at finding Dick so fully re. 
stored, and answering Molotin's queries 
about himself and his nephew Eric. 
through whom they had first become 
acquainted. : 

“Well, upon my word, Jarl,” chucklec 
ihe ex-guide, “if you weren't going away 
so soon, we should have Eric running 
away from home to join your crew, for, 
since he made that cruise with vou. he has 
talked of nothing else. I suppose," he 
added, with a would-be careless air, ** there 
is nothing that you could find him to do 

seaboard your yacht?" 

* Well, there might be," said the Prince, 
smiling at the good fellow's simple 
stratagem. “I can't take him for my 
cabin-boy, because I have one already ; 
but he would be a handy lad forward, and 
if he really wants to come with me, I 
don’t mind touching at Djupavogd on my 
way home to pick him up.” 

* He will throw up his cap when he 
hears of it, I'll be bound," said the uncle 
gleefully. ‘ And now, Jarl, as you are an 
outlander yourself, and must know all 
about outland money, will you tell me 
just how much this piece is worth ? ” 

He fumbled in his pocket as he spoke, 
and drew out a small gold coin. 

The Prince took it carelessly enough; 
but hardly had he glanced at it when there 
came a sudden and ominous change in his 
pleasant face and a sinister gleain in his 
large, bright eyes, which would have 
startled the simple Icelander not a little 
had he observed it. 

The coin was a Russian half-im- 
perial ! * 


9 The Russian sovereign, which is worth five roubles, 
or about fifteen shillings in English. 
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CHAPTER II.— REWARD OFFERED — EPPY SETS OUT—CROSSING THE LAND CRACK. 


qur Colonel greeted Eppy heartily. 

Within the past dozen years he had 
frequently been glad to avail himself of 
the scout's services; for Eppy knew almost 
every inch of the great district about Sellon 
and the river Tintala, and was on terms of 
intimacy, and even friendship. with many 
of the Indian chiefs, whose languages and 
dialects he knew as well as Maignon himself. 
Colonel French, therefore, had often been 
able. through the scout, to quietly settle little 
tribal differences, which, had they been 
&llowed to stand, might have resulted in 


much bloodshed, not only among tbe red. 
skins themselves, but also among the white 
settlers lying near them. 

On this occasion, however, the scout had 
a proposition of his own to make. 

* Colonel." said he. **it will take months 
for you and your troops to put this rebellion 
down." 

“Yes,” said the Colonel grimly, “two 
months at least, and it will cost the lives 
of, say, twenty men. But have you anything 
to suggest ? ” 

“That’s what I came here for. Now, this 


little affair wouldn'. last two days if Maignon 
were removed. ‘There is no one else who 
could keep the Indians together, and once 
they separate and begin fighting among 
themselves, the white men are safe.” 

“Well?” 

* Well, why don't you offer a reward for 
his capture, dead or alive? ” 

'" What's the use of doing that? Nobodys 
would be such a fool as to take it up.” 

"Why not try it, anyhow? Come now, 
how much” would you give?” inquired the 
seout earnestly. Á 
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“Um! Well, say five thousand dollars— 
the offer to hold good for a month.” 

* Done," cried Eppy ; “I'm your man." 

"Of course." said the Colonel, after a 
thoughtful pause, * if you want to try and 
help us out over this business, it is not my 
position, as & servant of the Government, to 
throw any obstacles in your way ; but before 
you undertake the thing, I hope you will 
carefully weigh up the difficulties you are 
certain to encounter. First, you will have 
to ride over two hundred miles through a 
half-tlooded country before you even get 
within striking distance of your man. 

^ Then, aside from the ordinary dangers 
of the ride, the chances are that Indian 
seouts will be watching that portion of the 
trail nearest Fort Hela, and on your arrival 
tere, you will in all probability be taken 
prisoner and shot by the orders cf the very 
man you expected to fall into your own 
hands.” 

After continuing with these commonplace 
remarks for some time, he concluded by say- 
ing. ** Eppy, my boy, you take my advice and 
don't get yourself shot in trying to earn this 
reward." 

To all this the scout listened with what 
patience he was able to muster. Like most 
other people, however, he had no great relish 
for advice; andin this particular instance it 
seemed to him that he was just as well able 
as ihe Colonel, or anyone else, to decide 
whether the affair was likely to turn out 
disastrously or otherwise—or, at all events, as 
to whether it were worth undertaking at all, 
or not. 

“ Colonel," said he at length, somewhat 
disdainfully, *I know that what you say is all 
right; but I've already gone over the whole 
question in my own mind, and the matter of 
the reward having been settled, I shall set 
out from here in about an hour. 

“If I meet with ordinary good fortune, I'll 
have Maignon here in ten days or two weeks. 
Should you, however, hear nothing of me by, 
say, three weeks at the outside, you will know 
I've been turned into cold meat by the rebels." 

With that he turned on his heel, and left 
the Colonel. 

Shortly afterwards he made his appear- 

ance in the street, mounted on his favourite 
horse, Whitears. This horse, supposed to 
have been stolen from & Mexican grandee 
during an Indian raid some two years before, 
had, in return for some trifling service, been 
presented to the scout by one of the very 
chiefs now supposed to be with Maignon. 
Like most pure bronchos, it was tall and 
powerfully built, while for speed and endur- 
ance it was believed to have no equal in 
those parts. Its coat was curiously and 
beautifully marked with cream and chestnut 
—one of the rarest combinations—and, as 
its name indicated, it had pure white ears. 
- As Eppy slowly passed down the road, the 
little knots of people gathered here and there 
greeted him with many hearty good wishes ; 
for already his projected enterprise was in 
everybody’s mouth, though it was scarce an 
hour since he had left the Colonel. 

In most people's eyes it seemed & mad 
sort of expedition to make. It was one man, 
they said, against a dozen tribes of Indians, 
led by a madman—for such, in his present 
humour. Maignon certainly seemed to be. 

One thing which particularly struck the 
bystanders was the apparent inadequacy of 
the scout’s equipment. 

In so far as weapons were concerned, he 
was well enough provided, as he carried, 
besides his revolvers and bowie-knife, a 
repeating rifle, together with as many cart- 
ridges as could be conveniently stowed away 
in his belt. 

Beyond this, however, he took nothing but 
a small bag of oats for his horse, and three or 
four days’ provisions for himself. 
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A blunt old trapper, with a fondness for 
meddling in other people's attairs, stood look- 
ing on for a minute or two when tlie scout 
drew up before one of the shops, and then, in 
a hard, grating voice, observed : 

* Well, my son, I hope you've eaten a good 
dinner, for it appears to me you'll be pretty 
hungry before you come across another 
square meal. You lovk as though you were 
setting out on a two days’ pienie.” 

But Eppy was not to be drawn, and only 
laughed good-naturedlv. 

The old man, however, was not the only 
one who remarked how poorly supplied the 
scout seemed to be for a long and dangerous 
journey; but the others had the good sense to 
say nothing on the subject in his hearing. for 
they considered that Eppy, with his experi- 
ence of the west, was hardly the man to run 
into perils vundiy. 

At length, rising slignt!y in his stirrups, 
and waving his hand by way cf an adieu, 
the scout set off at a haud canter, and 
a few minutes later left the town behind 
him. 

When about twenty miles on his way, he 
turned abruptly to the west from the main 
trail, and, after crossing a narrow ravine, 
drew up for a moment to allow Whitears to 
slake his thirst at a little creek that ran 
babbling down the incline. " 

The country, as they proceeded westward, 
gradually changed from level prairie to the 
rough and hilly, until, as the afternoon 
waned, the imaginary trail they followed 
became so broken and irregular that the 
scout was obliged to dismount and make his 
way on foot, leading Whitears after him. 

At length, as they emerged out of a deep 
gully on to the top of a stretch of tableland 
that promised easier travelling for a mile or 
so, they suddenly found further progress 
stopped by a great land crack, many feet 
broad, and stretching to the right and left 
apparently for a considerable distance. 

For a moment the scout examined it care- 
fully. It was, he concluded, too broad for 
Whitears to jump with him in the saddle, 
armed and encumbered as he was; though 
he shortly made up his mind that, if in any 
way he could manage to get over himself, the 
horse, with nothing to carry but the saddle 
and provisions, would be able to follow. 

With this aim in view, he walked slowly 
along the edge until his eye fell on the broken 
stump of what had been a small tree, about 
the thickness of a man's arm, and standing 
a foot or more out of the ground on the 
opposite bank. Unfastening a small coil of 
rope from the pommel of his saddle, he 
succeeded, with some considerable difticulty, 
in throwing it over the stump in such a way 
that he still retained the two ends in his 
hand. He next passed the rope round a 
small sapling that grew beside where he 
stood, and tied the ends in a secure knot. 

The scout then le£ himself over the edge 
of the chasm, and taking hold of ine doubled 
rope. slowly worked his way forward, hand 
over hand. As he neared the middle of his 
journey, the rope, which was of only moderate 
thickness, strained and cracked ominously, 
and, half involuntarily, he glanced below him 
in search of some bush or ledge of rock to 
clutch at and break his fall should his frail 
support give way. On reaching the bank, 
his satisfaction at having got safely over 
very nearly had a ditferent ending; for, as 
he was pulling himself up, his ritle, which 
for the moment he forgot was strapped to 
his back, caught awkwardly against the rope, 
causing him to almost lose his hold and fall 
backwards. 

Once on his feet, he had no trouble in 
pulling round the rope, which was now quite 
slack, until the knot came within reach, aud, 
untying this, he shortly drew over the whole 
of the rope, coiling it up to be againjtied to 
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his saddle until a further occasion for its use 
might arise. 

By this time, Whitears, who had been left 
to wander at large, was quietly grazing some 
forty or fifty paces back from the other side 
of the crevice. 

Standing close to the bank, the scout gave 
a low whistle, at which the horse raised his 
head quickly and looked about. The scout 
then called loudly, whereat the horse began 
to approach him, at first slowly; but on the 
urgency of the call being increased, he broke 
into a canter. On catching sight of the 
chasm a moment later, lie rushed so furiously 
at it, that he would almost certainly have 
cleared it, had he not in his excitement, and 
having no oneon his back to guide him, risen 
an instant too soon. As it was. however, he 
managed to plant his fore feet on the opposite 
bank, and the scout, seizing the bridle rein, 
and throwing the whole weight of his body 
backward, very soon helped the animal to 
get all four feet on solid ground. 

Fortunately, the rocky edge of the bank 
was just there covered an inch or so deep 
with turf, which, although it made the foot- 
ing for the horse somewhat insecure, thus in- 
creasing the difliculty he hud in drawing up 
his hind legs, at the same time helped very 
materially to break the force of the fall ; 
so that, although a little chafed and bruised 
about the under part of the body, Whitears 
escaped with no serious hurt whatever. 

As it was now become quite dusk, the 
scout, mounting Whitears, began to look 
about him for a place to spend the night; 
for although the horse was by no means 
tired after the comparatively short distance 
he had travelled during the day, the ground 
was so uncertain that, except in broad day- 
light, any advance must necessarily be 
attended, not only with great difficulty, but 
with considerable danger as well; and, more 
than this, there was also a possibility of the 
scout losing his way. 

The camping-place at length selected was 
merely a strip of turf, partially sheltered by 
the boughs of a tall tree, and close to a tiny 
stream of water. Tethering Whitears by the 
side of the turf, he left him to graze in quiet- 
ness for some time, and then gave him a few 
handfuls of oats, adopting this course since, 
when a horse is given oats first, he is apt. un- 
less more than ordinarily hungry, to refuse 
to turn to grass afterwards; and should 
Whitears have acted thus, the supply of oats 
being so limited, he would have made but a 
sorry meal. 

As for himself, the scout made a light 
meal from the provisions in his bag, and 
then, the hour being still early, sat a long 
while over his fire, thinking out his plans, 
and wondering if, after all, he had been wise 
in setting out on the journey. He had no 
thought of drawing back now that he had 
fairly started on his way; but, in spite of 
his hopeful temperament, he could not keep 
his mind from reverting to the dangers it 
was inevitable he should encounter, and 
where the most trifling miscarriage on his 
part through lack of knowledge or foresight 
might place him completely at the mercy of 
the rebel leader. 

And why had he undertaken the affair at 
all? For the sake of the reward? Well, 
yes, partly. But the reader must not 
imagine this was the only reason that had 
influenced him. The days of chivalry, it is 
true, are long passed away; but we still have 
brave men; and I, for one, having known 
Eppy for many years, firmly believe that he 
entered upon the expedition largely from a 
sheer love of adventure, at the same time 
being convinced that, if he could by any 
means get hold of Maignon, he would be the 
direct means of ending the disturbance, and 
thereby of saving the lives of a great number 
of men. 


By A. H. WALL. 


(With Illustrations by A. J. WALL.) 


PART I. 


PE was a day that will never be for- 
gotten here in England, when 
wind and rain, lightning and 
thunder, raged and roared and 
hissed all over the country, when 
monks in the old Midland monas- 
teries could not read their missals 
for want of light, nor hear each 
other’s voices for the stormy wind. 
For it was that terrible Monday in 
the August of 1265 when fear and 
terror found their way into the 
bravest hearts, and eyes all unused 
to weeping were dim with tears ; 
when there by Shakespeare’s Avon, 
and the pleasant little old town of 
Evesham, the heroic Earl who gave 
England’s parliament its foretaste of liberty, 
dignity, and power had fallen on the field of 
battle, figi.t ng desperately for a noble cause ; 
when the worst of his merciless enemies with 
their camp-followers were practising upon 
the wounded and the dead bodies of their gal- 
lant countrymen outrages and cruelties that 
would have disgraced the worst of savages. 

On that awful day of cruel memories, 
where the darkness was blackest, and the 
forest of ancient Arden was a pathless, 
trackless wilderness, a mere youth had 
forced his way into & cavernous hollow, where, 
torn, bleeding, and panting for want of breath, 
he paused, hearing with a smile of bitter 
fierceness the retreating sounds of baying 
bloodhounds that had lost the scent. His 
yew bow was bent in his strongly gloved 
hands, and a long shaft was placed in it 
ready for instant flight. 

Miles upon miles of woody hills and slopes 
surrounded him, shutting in rivers, ponds, 
and streams, weed-ehoked and blocked with 
huge fallen trees, with piled-up fragmentary 
rocks, and cavernous cliffs, and dangerous 
bogs; an impenetrable stronghold for wild 
beasts and beast-like men, for all kinds of 
outlaws, and for such unhappy fugitives as 
were that day scattered about within it, bear- 
ing, as this youth did, the pure white cross 
upon back and front which announced that its 
wearers belonged to de Montford's party, and 
had fought with “ The army of God," for the 
people of England. The boy—for he was 
only & boy in years—although tall, muscular, 
and manly in appearance, was Robert, Son- 
of-Eue, the Lord of Loxley, in Warwickshire, 
a woodland manor situated within a few miles 
of Stratford-upon-Avon. His father’s lands 
and castles were numerous in Essex, in Lin- 
colnshire, at Richmond in Yorkshire, and in 
the heart of Warwickshire; but his favourite 
residence was Eue in Huntingdonshire. He 
was a Justice Itinerant, and when the war 
broke out, he with his elder son, the Lord of 
Tattershall (whose castle, not far from the 
sea-coast, stood in the fenland of Lincolnshire, 
where it has been such a source of interest 
to modern antiquaries), took part with de 
Montford, and fought with him at the battle 
of Lewes, fought, as his glorious leader said, 
*for the realm of England, and for the 
honour of God." ; 

Robert, the younger son, was not present 
on that occasion, although he pleaded hard 
for permission to join his father and brother, 
but was nt Kenilworth, where he and a body 
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of famous archers, most of them from Wales, . 
were placed to hold the de Montiora strong- 
hold. He was still there when, with clash 
of steel, with the tramp of marching feet and 
horses’ hoofs, and with helmets, armour, and 
weapons blood-red in the glow of a lurid 
sunsct, their banners flying, trumpets sound- 
ing, came the younger de Montford and his 
section of the people’s army to occupy and 
encamp around the fortress, and amongst 
the neighbouring farmhouses, huts, and cot- 
tages, occupying also the priory and over- 
crowding every part of the great wide outer 
ward. They were sturdy men—tall, famous 
fighters, who, despite the fatigue of a long 
march, were hopeful, self-confident, and full 
of noisy mirth. Long after midnight Robert 
heard their riotous laughter, quaint old songs, 
and hearty shouting; and the whole of the 
following day was devoted to exercises and 
reviews, athletic sports, bathing, and feasting. 

Yet from scouts and foragers grave warn- 
ings came in from day to day, growing more 
and more seriously reproachful as precious 
time was thus woefully wasted, until at last 
it became known that Prince Edward at the 
head of a vast army was rapidly drawing 
near, and that unless the forces of de Mont- 
ford and his son were quickly combined 
some final and crushing disaster would in- 
evitably and quickly overtake them. So the 
days passed until on one afternoon there 
arrived a party of horsemen under a flag 
of truce, who, in accordance with the then 
usage of knightly warfare, whereby nothing 
false by nature was held to be made fair by 
war, announced the intention of Prince 
Edward to give them battle. 

But the warning was, alas! unheeded, and 
so * Edward of the flaxen hair," as he was 
called, coming hastily and by forced marches 
from Worcester one fine summer night, 
before dawn made his unexpected appear- 
ance in their midst, effecting a complete 
surprise. Battle there was none, merely 
slaughter. Some fell fighting to the last, 
others were killed while in full flight. Some 
fled unclad as they had leaped from their 
beds, some with theirclothes and swords under 
their arms. The young Lord Simon escaped 
with great difficulty clothed only in a cloak, 
crossing the lake in a boat, and so getting 
into the castle. ** Among the prisoners were 
twenty bannerets, including Robert de Vaux, 
earl of Oxford, William de Monchensy, 
Richard de Gray, Baldwin Wake, and Hugh 
Neville.’ And therefore it was on) that 
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day in August the young Lord of Loxley 
found himself alone in the thorny wilds and 
thickets, listening to the bloodhounds that 
had been placed upon his scent. 

Hume, the historian, speaking of the noble 
spirit of forgiveness Edward personally dis- 
played, says, ‘‘ The clemency of this victory 
is remarkable. No blood was shed on the 
scaffold, no attainders, except of the Mont- 
ford family, were carried into execution ” ; 
and to this Lord Campbell adds, “ Prince Ed- 
ward is celebrated for the merciful disposi- 
tion he displayed. No blood was shed on 
the scaffold, and all who submitted were 
pardoned.” At that time Prince Edward 
vowed that, in pious and grateful recognition 
of God's protection and special favour, he 
would, when the land was once more securely 
enjoying peace and order, go as a pilgrim to 
the Holy Land. Saint Louis of France, a 
king eminent for his piety, offered to be his 
companion; and to make the necessary ar- 
rangements, Edward, therefore, sailed across 
the Channel. But, before doing so, he 
wrote to Louis, reminding him that he could 
not join him immediately, because he had 
not then the necessary means, nearly all his 
fortune having been expended in supplying 
men and arms for warlike uses. To this the 
King of France replied, gladly offering the 
gift or loan of thirty thousand marks. So 
the English Prince visited Paris, made his 
arrangements, and came back to seek his 
father’s permission, which was given, “ though 
not without tears." 


PART II. 


AT that time there was, secure within the 
depths of a wild forest near Halton, in 
Hampshire, & leader of men outlawed for 
political offences, a knight who had won his 
spurs in fight. whose name was Adam Gordon. 
He was a gentleman of good fortune, famous 
as one whose strength and warlike skill 
were the talk of the country; whose daring 
exploits made him the terror of all his 
enemies. When Edward returned from 
France it was believed, amongst the common 
people of Portsmouth, that he had actually 
visited the Holy Land. The reception 
awarded him was, consequently, one of 
unusual enthusiasm and profound reverence. 
And as the Prince and his party were thread- 
ing the intricacies of the New Forest they 
learned, from their guide, how fearlessly Adam 
roamed these tortuous tracks, and kept up 
a kind of guerilla warfare against the 
authority of King Harry and his supporters: 
and that he had with him a wonderful young 
archer, his cousin, Robert Eue, familiarly 
called Robin, the young disinherited Lord of 
Loxley. Prince Edward listened to these 
statements thoughtfully and attentively, 
laughing to hear some of them, frowning to 
hear others. 

And even as they spoke of these men, 
suddenly an arrow came whizzing through 
the air, which carried from the head of the 
Prince his plumed and jewelled cap. A loud 
outcry was raised, the bushes were beat, and 
the surrounding thickets diligently explored, 
but, to everybody’s consternation, not a trace 
could be found of the audacious archer. 
Meanwhile, the Prince had received back his 
cap, and, removing the shaft, found attached 
to it a parchment on which was written: ` 

* Fear not, noble Prince ! for he who sent this 
arrow through your cap, could as readily, had 
he so desired, have sent it through your heart. 

“ (Signed)—Robin of the Wood, 
Rightfully Lord of Loxley." 

“ Robin of the Wood ?—can this be other 
than that son of Earl Eue who fought against 
me with young Simon at Kenilworth, and so 


narrowly escaped capture?” 


And one who stood by said “ Ay." adding 
angrily,“ And thus did Gordon, who shall for 
this.foul deed be hunted to the gallows." For 
the deed Wag dóne within his bailiwick, and 
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though, up to that time, he had failed, by 
watch and ward, by day and night, to 
preserve the King’s vert and venison,. to 
protect the sacred person of the King’s son 
from insult and danger was another guess 
kind of work. -He was the head ranger or 
chief forester, and he vowed that he would 
not show these outlaws any mercy after this, 
no, not one, nor know rest until they had all 
been routed out and slain. 

"Rage not, good Forester," said Edward 
reproachfully. ** Shew mercy to all who need 
and seek it. Show mercy! Why, I have 
done that for a dog, when it sought my grace, 
and these are men of noble birth, all gallant 
soldiers.” 

“It was here in the Hampshire forest,” 
said another, “that just such a shaft slew 
William the Red King.” 

“There is a stone marking the spot, still 
standing," said a page riding near, “and 
not far away the hut of a charcoal burner 
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called Purkess. 
wooden cart in which the King's body was 
carried to Winchester." 

And another of the royal followers, an old 
man, looking anxiously about him, before, 
behind, and from side to side, where the 
ferns were full breast high, and the interlac- 
ing boughs would have easily held a secret 
enemy, said, with a sigh, * Would we were 
well out of the forest, and, for my part, I 
would we had never been in it.” 

And so they rode on, like men whose lives 
were in danger, through the thick thorny 
underwood, until they came to where the 
Beaulieu River pursued its winding course. 
The horses, not being forest bred, then 
showed unusual signs of fatigue, so they 
paused to rest. Passing into a broad avenue 
under ancient beech and oak trees, they came 
to the slope of a broad, green, open space, 
where a few well-armed men were indolently 
and carelessly reclining, apparently in a very 
mirthful mood. 

The forester already mentioned, one 
Robert Chadde, who had fought shoulder to 
shoulder with Gordon, pulled up at once, and 
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turning pale, as if with fright, said, ** Here is 
the very man!" 

* What man?" asked the Prince. 

“ Sir Adam Gordon! " was the low, hoarse- 
voiced, emphatic reply. 

"Adam Gordon!" exclaimed Prince 
Edward, in a loud, glad shout, spurring his 
steed on as he spoke. ** Adam Gordon!” 

And then it was noticed how, rising sud- 
denly into sight, or stepping quickly out from 
leafy hiding-places, a hundred men or more 
were suddenly visible, each with his arrow 
fitted to his bent bow, as many on either side 
of them as were behind and before. 

“We are in a trap!" exclaimed the 
forester, as swords flashed from their scab- 
bards and teeth were set tightly. 

“ Halt!” cried the Prince, and rode 
forward alone, asking, * Which of you is 
Adam Gordon ? ” 

And from the group of stern men, each 
with a bow at his back, and armed witha 


broad-bladed heavy sword, all attired in 
leather-made hunting garb, one came on to 
meet the Prince, who, of all present, was the 
only man whose sword rested in its scabbard, 
saying, “I, my lord, am Adam Gordon. 
The King holds my lands, so I live on his 
lands, killing his deer, and winning spoil 
from all who call themselves the King's 
upholders, holding it no offence to God or 
man to spoil the spoilers and rob the robber. 
And allthese gentlemen behind me are of like 
mind ; and round about you, each with a shaft 
fitted and ready for every one of your party, 
if the need should be, stand the best archers 
in all this merry land, all good and true men 
of my following. Your lives are in our hands." 

“ Do you know who I am ? " 

"Right well,’’ replied the bold outlaw— 
* you are Edward, our noble Prince, rightful 
heir to England's tbrone, and the greatest of 
all the great Plantagenets. We know you 
to be a brave and fearless knight, a lover of 
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truth and justice, and one who is merciful to 
all those who deserve and desire your mercy. 
That mercy we are here to crave.” 

He knelt as he spoke, throwing his sword 
aside into a bank of ferns, and those who 
were with him did the same, every shaft 
being at the same time removed with a 
sharp, loud twang from every archer's bow. 

The Prince smiled, dismounted, aud stood 
for awhile quite silent without moving. He 
was thinking, and to all present, except him- 
self, it was a moment of awful suspense.  . 

"* Gordon ! " he said presently, with evident 
signs of emotion, “are you content that we 
two shall settle this question of mercy or no 
mercy, in real knightly fashion ? " 

The outlaw bowed assent. 

“ Bid your men stand apart from us, as 
mine shall. If anyone should interfere, he 
will do so on peril of his life! " 

And Gordon did likewise so 
followers. 

“Now,” cried the Prince, “take up your 
sword and stand for your life! " Gordon did 
so, and Edward having first very sternly 
again desired that no one should interfere 
between himself and Gordon on any pretext 
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. whatever, they both stood on guard and ready 


to attack. 

The battle that ensued between the outlaw 
and his prince, desperate as it was, says 
Matthew of Westminster, one of thechroniclers 
of that period, was prolonged in a most 
extraordinary way, the combatants being 
equally strong, active, and experienced. 
The hard breathing, the tramping feet, and 
the clashing weapons, seemed to the excited 
and anxious onlookers as if they would 
never cease. At last, when they were both 
staggering with exhaustion, as we are told, 
Gordon was so severely wounded that he fell, 
and his life was in Edward’s power. But 
the Prince was true to his chivalrous pro- 
fession. He helped to bind up the outlaw’s 
wound, before he would allow his own to 
receive attention, and ordered a litter tc 
be made for him, in which he was con- 
veyed to Guildford. Moreover, he promised 
every one of Gordon’s followers who would 
renew the old oath of allegiance a free 
pardon and restoration to their estates and 
houses. Gordon became, from that time, 
attached to Edward’s court, and proved 
himself a faithful follower and friend. 

And the young archer, Sir Robin Eue, was 
again the Lord of Loxley, and owner of many 
other manors. And, moreover, to this day, 
on the stones of the little old Saxon church 
there, down in the hollow beside the castle 
hill, you may see where he and his men 
sharpened their arrow-heads. I was there, 
examining the marks, only a few days ago. 
And that reminds me, by the bye, of some- 
thing I should have told you before, about 
Sir Adam Gordon, who is a real historic 
character mentioned by several contem- 
porary chroniclers. He fought heroically at 
Evesham on the popular side, and was one 
of the many fugitives afterwards outlawed 
who sought refuge in the wilds and woods, 
and therein gathered together a large, strong 
force of warlike patriots, still maintaining 
the people’s cause, and still the terror of 
even his most powerful foes, especially in 
the more southern parts of England. The 
memorable combat above mentioned is said 
to have taken place in the year 1267. 

Robert fil Odonis—otherwise Robert Eue, 
known afterwards as Robin Hood—really was 
born at Loxley, near Warwick, and he also 
is historic. There exist still records and 
traces of his various lordships in different 
parts of England: one was at Arford in 
Arden, and mentions of lands given by him 
to the church at Kenilworth exist, I believe. 
still, in either Warwick or Coventry. More- 
over, his family was related by marriage and 
descent to both Earl Simon de Montford and 
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THE KIDNAPPING OF THE TWO BOY PRINCES: 


A TRUE TALE OF OLD SAXONY. 


By THE Rey. W. C. SYDNEY, 


A. thor of * England and the English in the Eighteenth Century," “ Social Life from the Restoration to the Revolution,’ etc. etc. 


o most English schoolboys, Continental 
history is a sealed book. It is not 
usually included within the range of even 
their regular historical studies. Yet it is 
none the less a deeply interesting record; 
that of Saxony, the cradle of the Reformation, 
in particular, and its by-ways, abounds in 
romantic interest, and “ hair breadth ’scapes 
and moving accidents by flood and field.” 
Among these events a prominent position 
must be assigned to the story of the two 
stolen boy princes. How it all came about 
it will be the object of these lines to tell. 

To begin at the very beginning, we must 
recall the fact that in the second half of the 
fifteenth century, at the time when our 
Henry the Sixth was king of these happy 
realms, prominent in the front rank of 
European Princes stood Frederick, surnamed 
"the Gentle." Duke and Elector of Saxony, 
he resided at the highly picturesque castle of 
Altenburg, perched on a hill above the town 
of the sume name. The castle still exists, 
and, like the town, receives many visitors. 

Elector Frederick was the owner of ex. 
tensive lands in another territory of Ger- 
many, called Thuringia, and an animated 
dispute about the division of these broad 
acres with his brother, Wilhelm of Meissen, 
soon ripened into an open feud. A sanguin- 
ary war was the consequence. Frederick, 
being much the stronger, had little difficulty 
in doing successful battle with his misguided 
brother. He enlisted in this service doughty 
warriors, of whom Conrad Kunz von Kau- 
fungen, his head chamberlain, a great man 
in his way, was the most notable. Brother 
Wilhelm then called in the aid of the 
Bohemians, but Kunz fell on them in many 
a fight with signal success. Hostilities ter- 
minated with the treaty of Naumburg, which 
was signed in 1450. 

Unhappily the brunt of all this warfare, in 
Saxony and out of it, had fallen very heavily 
on Kunz. His castle at Kaufungen had been 
razed to the ground by the Bohemians. 
Indeed, worse than that, the Bohemians had 
seized him, and declined to release him 
without payment of four thousand golden 
gulden, a sum equal to about two thousand 
pounds of our present money. This sum 
he was forced to pay, and thought himself 
very lucky in escaping to Saxony with his 
head on his shoulders. Naturally enough, 
he sought redress of his grievances at the 
hands of the Elector Frederick, who had 
hired him to fight against his enemies. The 
Elector, however, turned a deaf ear to his 
demands. He had, he alleged, lost very 
much himself, and was heavily encumbered 
with debt. Not only so, he had, he said, 
engaged Kunz to fight his battle for him at 
a certain rate per diem, and to take all risks. 
Poor comfort for Kunz. 

The irate captain was, however, not to be 
browbeaten by the imperious Elector. He 
demanded a legal inquiry into his case. The 
request was grudgingly conceded. The court 
met, but seemed so little disposed to take the 
part of Kunz, that he retired before the 
judgment bad been delivered, vowing dire 
vengeance on the Elector. His threats and 
menaces were repeated to the Elector, who 
nt first affected to make light of them. 
When, however, he was told that Kunz had 
been overheard to say, in all seriousness, that 
he would take vengeance, not on the Elector’s 
land and people, but on “his flesh and 
9lood," he became slightly apprehensive. 

Before long, an edict ordered Kunz to quit 


Saxony. With a very bad grace he obeyed. 
Accompanied by a fair number of his 
retainers, he retreated into Bohemia, and, 
after many wanderings, entrenched himself 


with them in the castle of Isenburg, an 


ancient pile situated among the Erzgebirge 
Mountains. Here he still meditated revenge 
and the best means of taking it. 

It was not long before such an opportunity 
presented itself. Among his former associ- 
atesat Altenburg wasa Bohenian named Hans 
Schwalbe, who acted as cook, and enjoyed 
his master's confidence. With this fellow 
Kunz succeeded in leaguing himself, and 
from him learned that on July 7, 1455, the 
Elector Frederick intended to visit Leipzic, 
and that the Electress and the two boy 
Princes, Ernst and Albert, and their play- 
mate, would be alone, and the servants at & 
party. The castle would be unguarded, and 
every facility would be given for & party 
intent on kidnapping the young people. 
Welcome news indeed was this to Kunz, and 
every preparation was made for the seizure 
of his inveterate enemy's ** flesh and blood," 
in the person of the two young princes. 

About the witching hour on July 7, 1455, 
Kunz andabout thirty stalwartretainers found 
themselves under the castle walls of Alten. 
burg. Some preconcerted signal announced 
their presence to the cook Schwalbe, who 
promptly threw down ropes to assist the 
ascent of Kunz and hiscomrades. A number 
were told off to keep a watch below, and 
Kunz essayed the climb, and in a few minutes 
had gained entrance. Kunz had, in former 
days, been head chamberlain at Altenburg, 
and hence was familiar with every nook and 
corner of the castle. Stealing through the 
corridors he contrived to lock the Electress 
in her bed-chamber, and then crept silently 
into the bedroom of the princes. Seizing 
the two boys, one twelve and the other 
fourteen, he descended with them the great 
staircase and reached thecastlecourt. Here 
a startling discovery was made. 

Mosen, the Misnian, Kunz’s accomplice in 
the kidnapping, had brought the wrong boy, 
Count Barby, their little plavfellow. Not to 
be outdone, Kunz hastily and stealthily re- 
traced his steps, again entered the boys’ bed. 
room, and dragged from beneath the bed 
the young Prince Albert, who in sheer terror 
had concealed himself there. Once in 
possession of their prize, Kunz gave orders to 
his men to gallop off. The alarm, however, 
had been given. The Electress awoke, dis- 
covering her door locked, guessed the cause, 
and rushing to the window flung open the 
casement and shrieked to the retreating party 
not to bereave her of her children. “ What- 
soever your demands are," she said, “I will 
see that they are punctually fulfilled.” 

Deaf to her entreaties, the party having 
secured their booty, and struck spurs into 
their horses, were soon out of hearing, and 
divided into two companies each with a 
prince. But whither bound? For Bohemia, 
of course, but by different roads. Kunz, 
taking little Albert, entrusted Ernst to the 
care of his squire, Mosen. Striking due 
north, Kunz and his companions dived into 
the recesses of the forest. 

The castle inmates were nowroused. The 
alarm bell had sounded its warning note, and 
in less than no time the servants rushed back 
from their supper party, and, on learning the 
news, dashed forth again to set thetown alarm 
bell swinging low with sullen roar. From 
town to village, from village to the remotest 


hamlet, the news of the seizure flew rapidly, 
heralded by a perfect chorus of bells. All 
the day long their monotonous jangling 
struck at frequent intervals upon the ears 
of the fugitives as they careered madly over 
league after league under the fearful heat of 
the sun, through tracts of woodland silent 
and deserted. 

At last the cavalcade, jaded and weary, 
drew rein within sight of the Bohemian 
frontier. Here the young prince, parched 
with thirst, begged for drink. Kunz had not 
the heart to refuse. Bidding all but his two 
squires to hurry forward to prepare Isenburg 
for their reception, he dismounted with the 
prince in search of blackberries. Intent on 
doing this, they encountered a black-visaged 
horny-handed charcoal burncr, who, with 
poking pole in hand, uncer moniously de- 
manded the reason of their presence in those 
sequestered parts. Kunz curtly answered 
that ke was restoring a gentle youth who 
had run away from home, and stopped 
further questioning by asking if the man 
knew the whereabouts of the blackberries. 
Replying in the negative, Kunz wished him 
good day. From early dawn, however, the 
charcoal burner had heard the clanging of bells, 
and was now suspicious. He began eyeing 
the party with a curious look, and appeared 
reluctant to depart. Kunz, incensed at his 
presence, prepared to make him move, but 
was eaught in. the bushes by his spurs and 
fell forward on his nose. The next instant 
the young prince Lad exclaimed, “I am 
Prince Albert, and am stokn’’; and was re- 
warded by a blow, intended, huwever, it was 
said, for the charcoal burner. This was 
enough. . A passage at arms ensued, and the 
charcoal burner, hurling his pole, struck 
hcavily at his assailant, who fell. This done, 
the charcoal burner soundly belaboured him. 
The loud barking of his dog soon brought his 
wife on the scene, and the poor woman’s cries 
quickly attracted the attention of other char- 
coal burners, who lost no time in coming to 
the help of their comrade. 

It was easy work to capture Kunz and his 
comrades, who before nightfall were safely 
lodged in the monastery of Grunhain close at 
hand, and Prince Albert was speedily restored 
to his grief.stricken mother. Louding the 
charcoal burner with thanks, she asked him 
how he had managed to overcome Kunz. 

“ Madam," he replied, “I drilled him, 
soundly with my poking»ole." This raised a 
loud laugh, and the worthy man was dubbed 
the Driller— Der Triller," as the Germans 
write it. The name, strange to say, clung to 
the man and his descendants, and in later 
days was even deemed worthy of a learned 
disquisition by more than one eminent 
philologist. 

The day of anxiety for the Elector and 
Electress was yet far from pust. The fugitives 
were still at large. Their capture, however, 
was only a question of time. Alarm belis 
were set ringing in all directions, and search 
parties were scouring the country-side. 
Half a dozen were captured, the others were 
glad to creep into a cave not far from the 
castle of Steina, on the frontier of Saxony. 
There they lay for three days, afraid to speak 
above their breath, and giving themselves over 
for lost. On the third day they chanced tohear 
from the conversation of some passing foresters 
tnat Kunz had been captured, condemned, 
and (which. however. was wrong) that he 
had been beheaded. Insore dismay, they con. 


' trived to put themselves into communication 
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with the neighbouring magistrate of Zwickau, 
offering to surrender Prince Ernst under 
promise of & free pardon, and to murder him 
if it were refused. The magistrate acceded 
to their demands, and on July 11, 1455, four 
days after his seizure, the poor little prince was 
restored to the local authority, who promptly 
transferred him to his sorrowing mother. 
The kidnappers then took to their heels, 
und what became of them no one ever knew. 

It is not difficult to imagine the joy with 
which the Elector received his darling at 
Chemnitz, nor the joy at Altenburg on his 
arrival. Father and mother, accompanied by 
all the courtiers, repaired to the monastery of 
Ebersdorf, as was the custom of the times, 
and offered up devout thanks to the Giver of 
all good for the signal mercy which had been 
vouchsafed to them. The Electress, to 
perpetuate her gratitude, presented the cc ats 
worn by Kunz and “the Driller,” to the 
monastery chapel, where they were to be 
seen within living memory. 

On July 14, 1455, Kunz, having been tried 
and found guilty of child stealing, was led forth 
to the block at Freyberg, where the heads- 
man performed his grue-ome task. There is 
a tradition that a free pardon was 
extended to him by the Elector, 
but that the courier arrived with 
it exactly one hour too late. His 
younger brother Dietrich of Kau- 
fungen was executed shortly after- 
wards at Altenburg, for indiscreet 
mutterings, and Schwalbe, the cook 
at the castle, who had facilitated 
the plans of the kidnapping gang, 
was tortured until he died. Two 
others of the gang met with a 
similar fate. 

When “the Driller” was asked 
what reward he would take, he. 
merely replied that so long as he 
could cut wood in the forest when- 
ever and wherever he liked, free 
of charge, he should be quite satis- 
fied. The Elector, however, did 
not deem this privilege sufficient, 
and therefore gave the worthy man 
an annual grant of corn, and a 
small farm, plentifully stocked with 
vegetables and cattle, taking care 
to secure the gift to him and his 
posterity for ever by a legal instru- 
ment. The family still survive. 
Mr. White, the Secretary of the 
Royal Society, who visited the 
locality in 1855, told Mr. Carlyle, 
the historian, that three male re- 
presentatives were then living at 
Freyberg, although the estate had 
long since passed into other hands. 
The estate, he added, lies pleasantly 
on one side of a narrow glen, and 
is now the site of a large brewery, 
which is widely famed. In one of 
the chambers hangs a full-length 
painting of “ the Driller,” a sturdy 
resolute-looking fellow, with ample 
black beard, grasping his pole. and 
supporting the young prince whom 
he has just rescued. There are 
also two miniatures. One of these 
is inscribed **Georg Schmidt od 
Triller," the other is a likeness of 
his wife, a rustic dame of quiet 
expression with grey eves and 
arched eyebrows. There is also a 
portrait of Kunz, who was not 
unlike Sir Philip Sydney, with crisp 
curly hair, ample forehead, well 
opened eye, pointed beard, and 
wearing a gold chain. On July 8, 
1855, a festival was held at Zwic- 
kau to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of “the Prinzenraub,” 
as the kidnapping is termed in 
German. Along procession, headed 
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by Herr Ebert, the chief proprietor, walked 
from Zwickau to the brewery, passing under 
two triumphal arches on the way. The leader. 
was followed by a long procession of charcoal 
burners and their friends, on foot and in 
carriages, accompanied by bands of music, 
and numbering in all some eight hundred 
persons. They celebrated the occasion with 
great éclat, and drank, according to the testi. 
mony of the Braumeister, as many as one 
hundred “ Elmers ” of beer. A similar festival 
was held on the same day at Altenburg, 
Hartenburg, and Grunhain, and was attended 
by a vast concourse of visitors from the 
neighbouring villages. Many visited "the 
Prinzen hóhle," the cavein which Prince Ernst 
was hidden. As already mentioned, we 
believe that “the Driller's" coat at least 
is vet to be seen in the monastery of Ebers. 
dorf, and that io the castle of Altenburg the 
visitor is still shown the dresses worn by 
the young princes at the time of their seizure, 
some specimens of old armour, and the walled- 
up window which marks the site of the 
one through which Kunz von Kaufungen 
emerged with hiscoveted prize. At a distance 
of little more than half an hour east of 


Zwickau the pilgrim may yet find the estate 
which ** the Driller” received from the Elec 
tor of Saxony. At a much later date it was a 
spot which was occasionally honoured by the 
presence of Luther, who, according to one 
tradition, frequently mounted the old church 
tower in order to enjoy the fine view it affords 
of the surrounding landscape. An old oaken 
table is still preserved there, and, it is said, 
once belonged to the great Reformer. 

We may add that the two princes grew up 
happily to man’s estate in the seclusion of 
Aitenburg, and became brave and good men. 
Ernst, the elder, succeeded his father as 
Elector of Saxony, and became the owner of 
the historic castle of the Wastburg, where 
Luther sojourned for a time at a notable 
crisis in his career. Albert also had large 
possessions, was known as ‘the Cou- 
rageous ” (der Beherzte), and honourably 
distinguished himself in the wars of the 
Netherlands. From Prince Ernst was de- 
scended Prince Albert of Saxe Coburg, Consort 
of our most gracious Sovereign Lady Queen 
Victoria, a fact which lends additional interest 
to the remarkable story of his seizure by 
Kunz von Kaufungen. 
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Anticipating a Meal! 
Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by W. THOMAS SMITH.) 


T] the seventeenth to the middle of the 

present century football fell out of 
popular favour, and was little played, except 
by schoolboys. Indeed, to the adoption of 
the game by the public schools is due the 
preservation of the Rugby and the invention 
of tho Association game. At Rugby, football 
was played after the old style of * hurling 
to goales " ; but at Eton, Harrow, Winchester, 
etc., football was, and still is, played in & 
manner peculiar to each school and its play- 
ground. 

At Rugby alone of all the public schools 
was there a large open grass playground, 
while at Eton, Charterhouse, ete., the play- 
ing areas were small, cramped, or flagged 
with stone. On these latter it was of course 
impossible to play the carrying and tackling 
game, and so the old English game was 
alone played at Rugby. The name Rugby 
football is no misnomer, for it is really and 
literally due to Rugby School that it has 
been preserved. If the reader will compare 
the old English sport of ‘hurling over 
country,” or “hurling to goales," with the 
Rugby game so vividly described in " Tom 
Brown's Schooldays," he will find the two 
practically identical. 

For the first half of the present century, 
football was exclusively a school game, but 
in the ’fifties the old boys, on leaving school, 
began to form clubs so that they might con- 
tinue to play their favourite game. In 1858 
some old boys of Rugby and of the Black- 
heath Proprietary School founded the well- 
known Blackheath Club, and in the follow- 
ing year the not less famous Richmond Club 
was started. Previous to this, clubs had 
been formed at the Universities; but at that 
time the dribbling game was in the ascen- 
dant. In 1863 an attempt was made to 
amalgamate the two games of football, but 
the suggested compromise fell through. 

In 1871 the Rugby clubs banded them. 
selves together, and, mainly by the efforts 
of Richmond and Blackheath, the English 
Rugby Union was formed. The only change 
made in the rules was that hacking and 
tripping were declared illegal. In the same 
year the first International match was 
played, Scotland beating England by a goal 
and a try to a try. In 1872 for the first 
time Oxford played Cambridge, the game 
ending in a pointless draw. 

The Rugby game was then in its primitive 
or scrummaging state. A match generally 
consisted of one long succession of scrum- 
mages, and more resembled a trial of strength 
at shoving than anything else. In the 
annual match with Scotland twenty men 
a-side were still played, but in club games the 
team had been reduced to fifteen. 

In 1875 the Universities agreed to play 
fifteen a-side in their annual match, and in 
the following year the English and Scotch 
Unions followed this examp!e. The game 
was greatly different from that of to-day, as 
is shown by the disposition of the team; ten 
men were forwards, two half-backs, and 
three full.backs. After a time the centre 
back went a few yards in front of the other 
two, in order to enable him to get away with 
& run occasionally : this was the first three- 
quarter. 

The forwards had then to form a compact 
and tightscrummage. It took some time for 
the component members of this solid mass 
to separate themselves, and by that time the 
backs were off with the ball and safe from 
the pursuit of the forwards. The backs did 
all the running and tackling; the forwards' 
sole duty was to scrummage. Weight and 
strength were then the only qualification 
necessary for a forward. The famous 
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THE 


STORY OF FOOTBALL. 


II. — THE. RUGBY GAME. 


Vassall weighed 16 stones and C. Reid, 
&nother International of the same period, 
tipped the beam at 17 stones. 

In 1878 Rule 18 of the game was altered 
so as to force the plaver to put the bull 
down immediately he was tackled, and in 
consequence of this change dribbling first 
became a feature of the Rugby game. 
Hitherto it had been considered bad form 
for a player to put the ball down directly he 
was tackled ; he was expected to stick to the 
ball and endeavour to get away until over- 
come by main force. ‘The scrummage was 
then formed, and the ball placed in it when 
completely packed. 

The change in the rule made the game 
more open and the scrummages shorter, as 
there was no time for tight packing. Those 
were the days of brilliant half-backs. "They 
stood five or six yards from the scrummage, 
and when the ball came out they had only 
to elude the opposing halves, and there were 
then only the three backs between them and 
the goal, while the heavy forwards were 
helplessly in the rear. Thus the most tries 
and glory fell to the halves. The single 
three-quarter, however, gradually rose in 
importance. That he should be a good kick, 
able to drop a goal, was then his chief 
qualification. 

Before 1875 a match could only be won by 
a majority of goals. Though any number of 
tries might be scored by one team, if no goal 
was kicked, the match was a draw. ‘The 
inferiority of place-kicking caused the goal 
to remain superior to any number of tries; 
but if no goal were kicked, the number of 
tries decided the game. Now, however, a 
try is inferior only to a dropped goal. 

The days of tight scrummaging were 
followed by the era of loose scrummaging. 
Instead of trying to keep the ball in the 
scrum as long as possible, it now became the 
object of the forwards to break it up as 
quickly as possible either by carrying or 
wheeling the scrummage. The game became 
a fast forward one, and a forward had no 
longer to be merely strong and heavy, but a 
good dribbler, tackler, and follower-up, with a 
fair amount of shoving power. As the 
forwards began to act more on the offensive, 
the half-backs had to act more on the 
defence. The opposing forwards were too 
quick upon the halves for them to get away 
with & run; they had, therefore, either to 
kick into touch or pass to the three-quarter. 
A half-back had no longer to be a fast 
runner, but quick in tactics, nimble in 
picking up and passing the ball. To the 
three-quarter fell all the running, kicking, 
and brilliant play. 

The alteration in the style of play led to 
an alteration in the arrangement of the 
players. The experiment was tried of play- 
ing three half-backs; but they got in each 
others way, and the idea was speedily 
dropped. An extra three-quarter was then 
fetched out of the scrummage, the team 
being then made up of nine forwards, two 
half-backs, two three-quarters, and two full- 
backs. 

The increasing amount of work which fell 
upon the three-quarters necessitated a third 
player being placed in that position. They 
now formed the bulwark of the defence, and 
the attack also fell largely to their share. 
The two full-backs had little to do, and so 
one of them was sent forward to assist the 
three-quarters. This improvement came 
from the north; but in 1880 both the 
North v. South teams played one back. The 
North team, however, had three three- 
quarters, while the South had only two, pre- 
ferring the extra man in the pack. 


With the inauguration of three three- 
quarter backs the game emerged from its 
loose scruinmaging stage into that of com- 
bination and passing. On the advent of this 
siyle many critics asserted it was merely “a 
passing craze”? which would soon “pass” 
away. That prophecy was falsitied a few 
years later by the adoption of the four three- 
quarter system. Cardiff introduced it with 
great success, and the Welsh Union then 
played four three-quarters in the Inter- 
national match, but with disastrous results. 
The system was not abandoned, however, 
and worked so successfully in Wales and in 
matches against English clubs, that in 
1892-3 it was adopted by many English 
teams, and in the following year it became 
universal. The change has certainly made 
the game faster and more scientific, and, 
from all points of view, the four three- 
quarter system las been an undoubted 
success. 

Into questions of football politics it is best 
not to enter. Reference, however, may be 
made to the dispute with Scotland in 1884 
with regard to a try in the annual match, 
which led to no game being played with 
Scotland in the following year. In 1888-9, 
owing to à dispute over tlie composition of 
the International Board, England played no 
matches with Scotland, Ireland, or Wales. 
but after the adjustment of that dispute, 
affairs worked smoothly, until the Gould 
case caused another international dead- 
lock. 

In the season 1888-9 the County 
Championship Competition was instituted, 
and from then until 1896 Yorkshire won 
that honour every year, except in 1591, when 
Lancashire were the champions. North of 
the Trent, the Northern Union holds sway, 
and its legalisation of professionalism has 
done much to revive Rugby football in those 
counties, Without entering into a discussion 
of its policy as opposed to that of the English 
Union, one or two changes introduced into 
the game by the Northern Union deserve 
notice. The line-out has been abolished, 
and the ball is now punted into play from 
touch. The rule as to half-back play has 
also been altered. Under the Rugby Union 
rules, the halves must be behind the ball 
when it is in a scrummage ; the Northern 
Rugby Union rule requires the halves to be 
behind the last man in the scrummage. 
This has done much to open out the game, 
by allowing the halves time to pass out the 
ball before their cpponents are upon them. 


( To be continued.) 
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AFTER THE MATCH. 


oLEMNLY, mournfully, 

K) Over the field, 

' The whistle has sounded— 
Our doom is sealed. 


Leave the enclosure— 
The battle is done; 

We have been beaten 
By two goals to one. 


With pride that is lowered, 
With down-shattered bopes, 

We make our way soberly 
Over the ropes. 


The field is deserted, 
The grand-stand is bare; 
Rest and oblivion 
Reign in the air. 
A, LEsLIE (after Longfellow). 
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A FEW HINTS ON MAKING ORIGINAL FRETWORK DESIGNS. 
By FRED MILLER. 


(With Three Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


WERY boy ha: , in at ti — Bi cd 
E ot oe comp e Finem p iibi d AAST So inpre ponn the leaf on its under-side on to the 
a rd ae MN ME QE. NI MM D y smoking a piece of smoked paper. This has now only to be 

, annot do r than give oiled paper over a lamp or candle, and then rubbed down under two or three thicknesses 
of blotting-paper on to the paper you are 
making your design upon to yield a natural 
print of the leaf. Of course it is not 
necessary to keep exactly to nature, for you 
must so arrange your leaves that they touch 
each other at several points, or your fret will 
be too weak to hold together. 

Any space can be filled out in this way, 
and you can introduce as many different 
leaves as possible for the sake of variety, 
giving a preference to those leaves of an 
ornamental character, like the grape and 
chrysanthemum, for such leaves, cut up into 
segments as they are, look more effective 
as frets than palm-leaves like the elm. 
Here are a few other leaves that could 
be used: oak, maple, sycamore, guelder 
rose, blackberry, hawthorn, columbine, 
etc. 

It would add to the lightness of the fret to 
cut out veins in some of the larger leaves as 
[ have indicated. This should be done 
before cutting out the background. 

Fig. 2shows the same design in reverse, 
i.e. instead of cutting out the background 
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Fig. L—NATURAL LEAVES USED IN FRET DESIGNS. 
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him a few hints dn how he can make his 
own designs, for he would take much more 
pride and interest in his work were it 
entirely his own than if he merely carried 
out a bought copy. i 

In fig. 1 we have an effective and at the 
same time very simple design, such as any 
boy. could make for himself; for, as will be 
seen, it consists of various leaf-forms 
arranged so as to cover the space and at the 
same time be capable of reproduction by a 
fret-saw. I simply went into the garden 
and collected a few leaves of the grape, 
mallow, chrysanthemum, lupin, and other 
familiar plants, and sketched them out on 
the paper. It would be possible to avoid the 


the leaves themselves are pierced, which very 
materially alters the effect of the fret, 
making in fact a new design. 

Window blinds would look very well 
treated in this way. Of course you would 
work on a larger scale than the illustrations, 
which have necessarily to be reduced in the 
pages of the “ B.O.P.” 

Fig. 3 is a design on a reduced scale of a 
window blind, but could be adapted to any 
purpose. It is modelled upon Japanese 

work, and my readers would find many 

" . useful suggestions in those books of Japanese 
» ( ^ designs which can be purchased for about 
> c» - ' 9s. each at Batsford's, Holborn, and other 
booksellers, as well as at some Oriental 


» A wi L La 3 s warehouses. It is an ornamental treatment 
"rl —9? 7 of apricot or peach in bloom, & favourite 
z^ Á JÅ ; subject with Japanese designers. These 


r oS h Easterns are very clever fret-cutters, and they 
Vio. 3.—FRETWORK BLIND. . have a way of introducing a little carving 
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into their fretwork, which adds greatly $o the 
effect. The white markings in the centre of 
the flowers and elsewhere are intended to 
indicate where a little work of a carving tool 
could be put, but the fret would do quite well 


THE BOY'S OWN SKIFF, AND HOW TO BUILD IT 


Author of © The Boy's Own Model Launch Engine," The Boy's Oun Travelling Canoe," etc. etc. 


hs very useful tool in boat-building— 

in fact, one you cannot well do without if 
you are working alone—is a clamp, or rather 
several ; half-a-dozen at least will be wanted. 

The ordinary iron screw clamps are heavy 
in the larger sizes, and expensive ; but you can 
easily make a few for yourself for next to 
nothing in this way: 

Take & couple of pieces of oak or hard 
wood of any kind, say, 1 foot long by 2 
or 3 inches wide, and 3 inch or 3 inch thick ; 
drill a hole in the centre of each, as at a 
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(fig. 17), and insert a 24-inch bolts. The end 
of the bolt can be slightly burred over to 
prevent nut from screwing off. 

In use the clamp is placed over the strakes 
to be held together at c, and a small wedge 
pis knocked in, which holds all firmly, and 
is instantly released when required by a 
slight tap at side with the hammer. 

Unless you buy them ready planed, you will 
have plenty of work in dressing the planks 
up smooth on both sides, and this should be 
done at first, sothat you have them all ready 
when you commence planking. Use No. 17 
copper nails, about 14 inch long, and 
“ roves " to fit; also buy a few fine bradawls. 
I prefer those of square section myself; they 
should be rather finer than the nails. 

Every nail should have a hole bored for it, 
to prevent splitting the wood. Space the 
nails about 3 inches apart. 

Ten strakes on each side will be sufficient, 
allowing an overlay of # inch to each; so 
divide the edges of each frame into ten 
by pencil-marks, and, of course, as there is 
more surface on the midship section than on 
those fore and aft, the spaces between the 
marks on those will be narrower. These 
form a guide for the gradual tapering of each 
strake, and give the position for top edge of 
same. 

The garboard strake—viz. that next the 
keel—is the first to fit, and requires care. Do 
not cut off to length before fixing partially, 
as the necessary turn or twist takes up the 
length, and you might find you had cut it too 
short to fit properly against the stem and 
stern post, which it should do accurately. 

. You can fill up any small space with white 
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without, as the effect after all is obtained by 
the fret-cutting. 
American white wood cut thin would do 
for large panels, sycamore for small ones. 
Birds are often introduced by the Japs in 


By H. F. Hospen, 


PART II.—-contintued. 


lead, putty, or pitch ; but, with care, it is not 
required, and shows poor workmanship. 

If you find it difficult to lay this strake in 
one piece, make a scarf about the centre; but 
if you put a scarf in the next and following 
strakes, you must arrange that they do not 
all come in one place over each other, as that 
would make the boat weak amidships; so 
have some forward and some aft óf that line. 
When you have the garboard strake fixed 
securely on one side, put one on the other, 
building each side up with single strakes. 
Some builders plank up one side entirely 
before starting on the other, but you are 
much more likely to get it out of line in that 
way, and I would not recommend you to do 
so. Before putting on the second strake you 
inust bevel off the outer edge of the first 
one to allow the upper one to lie close 
against it, as at 4 (fig. 18). 

The greatest amount of bevel is at or near 
the midships section, where you get most 
curve. If this were not done, the upper plank 
would only touch against a sharp edge, as at 
B, and you would not get a watertight join. 
The planks should also be thinned down with 
& plane, both fore and aft, for the sake of 
neatness, and so that they will lie close. 

Having planed the bevel, place your second 
strake with its top edge level with the second 
row of marks on sections, and fix it temporarily 
to them with a tack, and to the lower strake 
with a few clamps. Then with a lead pencil 
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draw a line against the top edge of garboard 
strake, then remove the plank, and this 
pencil-line will give you the shape to cut 
the bottom of strake, allowing $ inch for 
overlap ; saw off the surplus wood, and then 
replace the strake and nail on. 

Each plank must be treated in same 
manner; the top strake for gunwale may 
be slightly thicker, and if mahogany is 


their frets, and I have put one into fig. 3. 
Any animal form produced by a fret-saw 
must of necessity be much simplified. 
Indeed, not more than the general shape can 
be given. 


used for this, it makes a nice finish to the 
skiff. 

The nails up to the present have been 
simply driven through, but when the 
planking is all on, you can proceed to rivet 
them up. 

You should get some friend to help you 
with this. Let him hold a heavy hammer 
against the head of nail F (fig. 18), while you 
place the “rove” or “burr” p on over the 
point and drive it well home against the wood. 
To do this properly you require a flat-ended 
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punch with a central hole large enough to take 
the nail in easily, as atc. The nail is nov 
cut off near the rove, as at E, and is then 
riveted over, thus drawing the two plank: 
tightly together. 

The nails being all fastened off in th: 
manner, you can remove the frames and ge 
the ribs in. These may be either cut ott 
to shape from the solid, or thin strips o 
American elm can be bent round, and this 
method makes a very strong and springy bost. 
besides being much easier to do. 

Saw some strips 2 inch wide by à inch 
thick, plane the front and two sides, sud 
round off the front edges, and have them 
long enough to go right across the keel from 
the gunwale on one side up to the other, a 
least in the middle portion. Forward and aft 
you will have to rib each side separately, & 
the bend is too sudden. 

Space the ribs pretty close together if yot 
wanta strong boat. Eight inches will do, and 
ribs of this size may be bent cold ; but thicker 
ones would require steaming. 

Drive the nails to fasten them from the 
outside of planking in through the rib, atè 
finish off with a rove or by doubling the endo! 
nail back again; but the rove is the better wat. 
The gunwale may now be strengthened by 
nailing on an inside strip about 1} inch by 
1% inch, and finish off both fore and aft with 


| 
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oak knees, as in figs. 4, 5, and 6. The 


` stringers, or horizontal strengthening strips, 


should also now be nailed on, and the thwarts, 
or seats, cut out and fixed by oak knees, as in 
fig. 19, where a shows the seat resting on 
stringer n, nailed to rib c, and the knee p 
binds all together firmly. 

Stretchers to place the feet against are also 
necessary. Make them about 4 inches deep, 
and fit racks for them to rest in on each side, 
B0 that you can regulate the distance from 
the seat. Three spaces will be sufficient to 
suit most persons, so screw or nail four thin 
strips to the stringers, as at E. 

The * burdens," or floor boards, can now 
be fitted, and should extend as far as the 


^ lower stringers. 
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Your lady friends will thoroaghly appre- 
ciate the back-rest to after seat, and it should 
be made of mahogany, as also should the top 
of covered-in space, or locker, and it is better 
to use very narrow strips for this to prevent 
shrinkage ; and if tongued and grooved, all the 
better. Make the coaming of hatch 1} inch 
deep, and screw on a ledge under the lid to 
keep it from shifting. 

You can buy brass “ gudgeons and pintles " 
for the rudder at marine stores, where you 
can also get the rowlocks and other fittings. 
Use white cotton rope for the yoke-lines, and 
you should also get some galvanised half- 
round iron rod } inch and i inch wide for 
the keel band. Drill holes for screws every 
6 inches, and countersink them so that they 
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will lie flush with the surface. Carry it right 
up over the stem head, and when it is firmly 
fixed plane the stem away on each side until 
it is no thicker than the iron band, as at FF, 
which also shows the way to finish off the 
band at a. 

The skiff can now be smoothed off with 
glass-paper, and after being well dusted out 
give it three coats of boat varnish, leaving 
time for each coat to dry before putting on 
the next. 

It is better to buy the sculls ready made, 
as special tools are required in making them 
which are useless for other work. And now, 
having got your boat complete, vou will want 
to put her atlout ; and I wish you all many a 
pleasant day in her. 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 


HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


T Spiked Water Milfoil (Myriophyllum 
spicatum) is a very common weed in most 
stagnant ditches. It is represented in fig. 14. 
It is not unlike the Mare’s tail, but its 
leaves are more removed from the stem, 


Fic. 14.—WaTER MILFOIL (Myriophyllum spicatum). 


and are more feathery and bushy; they 
grow in tangled masses in great pro- 
fusion at the bottom of the ditch. In these 
leaves many minute organisms find a rest- 
ing-place, and thus, by rooting up a lot of the 
weed and examining it carefully, we may 
discover many interesting forms of minute 
life. Its tufts are so feathery that they 
collapse entirely when they are removed 
from the water, but when placed in the 
tank they will soon be all right again, and 
expand in all their former beauty. This 
weed bears flowers above the water, in July 
and August, but they are of the inconspicu- 
ous variety. 

One of our prettiest water plants is the 
Vernal Water Starwort (Callitriche verna), 
which is also very common almost every- 
where. This may be known by its habit of 
growing in a circle of leaves at the top of 


By ReoinaLtp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of '* The Marine Aquarium," etc. ete. 


(With Illustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART II.—continued. 


the water, from which it derives its name, 
the stars being very conspicuous when thus 
seen just at the surface. They are also 
usually of a very brilliant green when they 
ure young. The leaves of the plant grow 
opposite to each other, and not in whorls 
but in pairs. This is another of the plants 
which have inconspicuous flowers. They 
fre green, and appear in June and July. 
With the exception of these flowers the 
plant is more or less entirely submerged. 
It is a very good plant for the aquarium, 
and as the plant has hardly any hold 
on the ground in which its very slender 
roots are sunk, it can be easily removed 
bodily by means of the net or drag. The 


Fio. 18.—WATER STARWORT (Callitriche verna). 


plant requires to be planted in the soil at 
the bottom of the tank if it is to succeed, as 
otherwise it is capricious, and liable to die. 
The bright green shoots at the top of the 
branch are the best to plant, rather than the 
lower and older ones. If the plant dies its 
leaves will turn a dirty yellow colour, and 
when this happens it bad better be removed. 
The plant is shown in fig. 15. 


There is & variety of the latter weed which 
is known as the Autumnal Water Starwort 
(Callitriche autumnalis). This is a very 
much rarer plant than the other, its leaves 
are finer, and darker green jn colour. It will 


FiG. 16.—WaTEIt-SOLDIER (Stratiotes aloides). 


grow in the aquarium, but 1s not very hardy. 
Both these plants get their name of Calli- 
triche from their very fine, hairlike roots. 

A bold and conspicuous plant is the 
Water-soldier (Stratiotes aloides). This is 
represented in fig. 16. It is said to be 
"abundant on Wandsworth Common, also 
in the fens of Norfolk and Lincolnshire " 
(Dr. Lankester). I have never been in these 
favoured localities to see. Tue plaut is not, 
however, rare in other places, in ditches, or 
lakes. Itmav be recognised by its resemblance 
tothetopof the “fine West Indian pine-apple ” 
proclaimed aloud by the itinerant vendor of 
our streets. Its leaves are thick and strong, 
and they are cut at the edges, which have 
sharp teeth on their borders, hence its war- 
like cognomen. The plant has a very con- 
spicuous flower, of a large size, and pink and 
white in colour,.whjch, makes it a very 
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handsome plant for the tank. It should be 
planted in the soil at the bottom, where it 
will not only flourish but also increase its 
species by sending out shoots. When the 
little plants are of sufficient size they should 
be separated from the parent stem and 
nllowed to grow on their own account. The 
leaves when young are of a beautiful green, 
but they have a bad habit of getting old and 
decaying. When this is observed the plants 
should be carefully trimmed with a pair of 
scissors. 

Perhaps the most valuable weed of all 
or the aquarium-keerer is the Vallisneria 


Fia. 17.— V allisneria spiralis (male plant). 


spiralis, but this, as a rule, can only be 
obtained from a dealer, as it is an exotic, 
and only grows in England as an im- 
ported plant. This plant is shown in 
fig. 17. It belongs to the natural order Hy- 
drocharidea, of which we have in England 
only three species—namely, the plant just 
described (Stratiotes aloides), the frog-bit, 
and the Canadian water-weed. The Vallis- 
neria comes from the south of Europe, 
mostly from Italian waters, from which it 
derives its name of the Italian water-weed, 
and its Latin name of Vallisneria, from the 
Italian botanist Antonio Vallisneri. The 
plant has attained a great celebrity in the 
microscopic world, by reason of the fact that 
in the leaves, when thin and transparent, 
may be observed the circulation of the sap. 
The flowers of the Vallisneria differ accord- 


„ing to the sex of the plant, another remark- 


able feature. Those of the female plant 
grow at the end of long stalks, which rise to 
the surface in a spiral form, and thus give 
to the plant its second Latin name; while 
those of the male plant grow on short stems, 
close to the plant itself, and do not rise to 
the surface while thus attached. Indepen- 
dent of sex, the plant also increases by 
runners, in a similar way to the strawberry 
of our gardens, and thus forms new plants 
round the old one. The Vallisneria is by 
many considered to be the best plant of all 
for our purpose, as its broad thin leaves 
give out a large quantity of oxygen. Some 
of the snails, and some of the insects, feed 
rather freely on the leaves of the Vallisneria, 
so a sharp look-out should be kept to see 
that it does not suffer from their depreda- 
tions. The plant flourishes in rather warm 
situations, as becomes its Italian growth, 
and can be specially grown in a greenhouse, 
if desired, in a tank constructed for the 
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purpose, so that the amount in theaquarium 
may be kept up when any plants die and 
have to be removed. In the special tank it 
should be planted in a tolerably deep supply 
of mould or loam. This can be done even 
in the aquarium by planting it in a small 
pot and sinking this in the gravel at the 
bottom of the tank. The pot is filled with 
garden mould or loam, and on the top of the 
loam in the pot is placed a layer of gravel 
to keep the water from the loam, which may 
contaminate it. Other plants which prefer 
a deep soil may be similarly treated, as you 
can hide the pots behind the rockwork, etc.. 
if the depth of sand at the bottom is not 
suffieient to bury them in it. The pots, 
however, should only be used in such situa- 
tions, asthey would look unsightly if brought 
in front. 

A very remarkable plant is the Bladder- 
wort (Utricularia vulgaris), and not very 
choice in its selection of a resting- place, for 
it usually flourishes in very stagnant water, 
and not always by any means elean. It is 
rather rare, and most common in the 
southern and eastern counties of England. 
The plant is called by its popular name on 
account of the bulbs which are attached to 
its roots, which buoy it up in the water. 
The reason for this is that the flowers may 
be exposed to the light and air. These 
flowers grow on stalks rising above the sur- 
face of the stream. 
season is over the bladders have served their 
turn, and are no longer required. They, 
therefore, in due course of time, fill with 
water, and before the ensuing winter ap- 
proaches they sink the whole plant to the 
bottom of the river. The flowers are yellow 
in colour, and of rather large size. 

The Forget-me not (Myosotis palustris) 
is a water plant of considerable attractions. 
It will live well in the tank and will flower 
therein ; the flowers are produced from June 
to September. It has rough green leaves, and 
its flowers are pale blue, set on rather a long 
stem projecting above the water. The plant 
lives best when planted in a pot set in the 
gravel or sand. As its Latin name implies, 
it is rather a marsh plant than a water 
plant. 

The Water Lilies would be a very hand- 
some addition to the tank, but they are 
mostly too large to be accommodated therein. 
They also require a good depth of soil, and 
their leaves are apt to die away and have to 
be removed from the tank, so they are hardly 
worth the amount of trouble that they 


Fic. 18.—LIty-vikk VirLAnstA (Villarsia 
numph«oide:). 


entail. A smaller variety of the same style 
of plant, resembling them so much that it is 
often called the “little water lily," is the 
species known as the Villarsia nymphaoides, 
which being translated into our mother 
tongue gives us the expression the “ Water- 


When the flowering |. 


lily-like Villarsia." This is not a very com. 
mon plant, but as it appears to be met with 


round London I give it for the benefit o 


those who may find it on their rambles ot 
of town. It is represented in fig. 18. l 
possesses leaves which are flat and round, 
and which float it on the surface of the 
water after the manner of the usual varietie; 
of water-lily. The flowers are large, situated 
on single stalks, and of a yellow colour. Iti, 
sometimes found in the Thames. It send: 
down roots from the surface of the water t; 
the soi! at the bottom. 

Another plant which bears a strong t 
semblance to a small variety of water-lil;. 
and which is far more common than th 
Villarsia, is the one mentioned as being one 
of the three representatives of the order 
of Hydrocharidee. This is the Frogt: 
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Fic. 19.—FROG-BIT (Hydrocharis Morsus-ran®). 


(Hydrocharis Morsus-rana), which is repre 
sented in fig. 19. I have found it in cor- 
siderable quantities in the river Tham: 
near Oxford, but not, as yet in any of m 
usual ditches. This is a very pretty plar. 
especially during the flowering season, whe: 
its bright white and yellow flowers mate t 
tank very gay. The plant floats on th 
surface, and merely requires to be throw? 
into the water, so that it is erect in positio? 
It will then send down shoots intothe wate: 
and roots, which will find their way to th: 
bottom if left to their own devices. T5 
plant requires looking after and pruning »' 
intervals, as its lower leaves have a t! 
of dying and contaminating the water. Tr 
flowers grow on short stems projecting fror. 
the water. The leaves are flat and buos! 
up on the water, some of them usus: 
standing a short distance above it. Th 
plant increases by runners on the surface c 
the water, throwing out shoots which becom 
new plants. As the cold weather come" 
the parent plant dies away, and little bod 
are left which sink to the bottom of ti 
water. On the approach of spring the? 
buds rise to the surface and fulfil the: 
functions just as the others of the previos 
season. All floating plants are open to ev 
objection—viz. the ugly appearance of t 
roots as they grow down into the water. T. 
avoid too much of this the plants should * 
kept in one corner of the tank, end r^ 
allowed to get too much in front and ob:tr.c 
the view of the interior. The snails, an 
some of the insects, are very partial to» 
meal off the leaves of this plant. 
( To be continued.) 
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THE SIRDAR AS A BOY. 


THE most talked-of man of the hour is undoubtedly 

the Sirdar, and boys will be naturally glad to know 

T something about his early life, as well ns his later 
brilliant career,  Irelaud has iu its time produced 


THE SIRDAR AS A CADET. ` 


many great soldiers—Sir Joha Moore, Wellington, 
Lord Roberts, Lord Wolselev, to name but a few—but 
Lord Khartoum is not an Irish product except in the 
accident of having ocen born in Kerry, where his 
father, the late Colonel Henry Kitchener, had estates. 
The Kitcheners are East Anglians, and hail from 
Lakenheath in Suffo.k. Sir Herbert Kitchener's 
grandfather was n London merchant, who married 
(his second matrimonia: venture) Emma, the daughter 
of the Rev. J. Cripps, the Rectoro Cheadlein Cheshire, 
By her ne nad three sons: William, who for very many 
years practised as a solicitor in Newuwarket, wrere he 
was widely known and highly respectel ; Robinson 
John, who was at oue time Master of the Clothiwurkers' 
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here he resided for a period of thirteen years. It was 
while the purchase of t'ese estates was pending that 
the Sirdar was born, on June 15, 1850, at Gunsborough 
Villa, Kerry, where the Kitoheners were residing 
temporarily. The education of the Sirdar was carried 
on at bome till he was fifteen, when he was sent to 
Switzerland to work, and subsequently went to 
Woolwich. 


HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN 
ENCYCLOPZEDIA. 


Bv AnMISTEAD Cay. 


Ib the days, not very far distant. when I was a 
“constant reader" of the '*B.O.P.,," I remember 
that a very favourite part of the paper, from my 
personal point of view, was the correspondence page, 
chiefly, I believe, on account of tle miscellaneous 
scientific facts therein contained. One would read a 
great many items on very varied subjects, each of 
which it might pay to remember, although, possibly, 
they might serve no particu ar purpose at the moment. 
Now, this correspondence page on a small scale 
represents somewhat the state in which knowledge is 
revealed to us in the world at large. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to pass through the events of a single 
day without acquiring knowledge of some description. 
Some weighty facts, if we are studious, will sink into 
the mind through the medium of books; others will be 
personally communicated to us by word of mouth; 
others, again, we shall acquire simply by observation. 
Without any definite classification or arrangement, 
they wil crowd in upon us, offering themselves either 
for acceptance or rejection. Our success in life will 
depend, to a arge extent, upon our treatment of them. 
Shall we turn a deaf ear to some, give a casual glance 
at others, allow a few more to“ fly in at one ear and 
out at the other," and give an indifferent attention 
to the remainder? If so, we shall spell the word 
failure in big capitals. On the other hand. shall we 
omnivorously devour every scrap of knowledge within 
reach, and strive to become walking cyclopscdias ? 
Some such advice wus tendered to the writer some 
yeara ago on his entry into the journalistic world. But 
the plan was not altogether satisfactory. It smacked 
of “cramming,” a process with which, in these days of 
competitive examinations, we are but too familiar. 
Experience showed that a middle course was the one 
for adoption—that of reading, observing. hearing, and 
note-taking on every possible occasion, but with 
discrimination. The boy who wishes to be well 
informed should endeavour, not to be able to reel off 
passages from certain books—passages which, for 
practical use, might only be required twice or thrice in 
a lifetime —but. to be at home among his books. If he 
is also an energetic maker of notes, and with equal 
facility can at any time “turn up" a memorandum 
which he made six months previously, then it is safe 
to say that he has emoarked upon a system which will 
stand him in good stead at all times. Ip short, he will 
flud that, next to knowing a thing first hand, there is 
nothing more useful than to know where to find his facta. 
When l| was a boy, one of my ambitions was to 
possess an enc, clopeedia, but that particuiar ambition 


GUNSBOROUGH VILLA, Co. KERRY, WHERE THE SIRDAK WAS BORN ON JUNE 15, 1850. 


Company ; and Henry, the third son, who entered the 
Army, and who married Frances, the daughter of the 
Rey. John Chevallier, of Aspall Hall, Suffolk. This 
lady bore him four sons and one danghter. They 
were Chevallier. Arthur Buck, Herbert Horatio, 
Walter, and Emily. The daughter married Mr. Harry 
Parker, of Rothley Temple, Leicestershire, while three 
of the rons followed their father's profession. 

The Sirdar's father married a second time, and had 
one daughter, Kawara. On leaving the Army, Colonel 
Henry Kitchener went to Ireland. where he purchased 
two estates in Kerry, Ballygoglan and Crotta, and 


was not destined to be realised for years. A good 
encyclopedia is au expensive production, and as my 
pocket-money was accustomed to fly in various direc- 
tions long before the end of the week, the idea of saving 
sufficient money to purchase one was never dreamt of 
in my philosophy. I should have been very much 
obliged to anyone in those days who had come along 
with instructions rendering it posible for me to make 
some sort of an encyclopedia for myself, and it occurs 
to me that, with the editor's permission, I may perhaps 
lay before readers of the * B.O.P." a few hints showing 
how that object may beattained. If it affords a useful, 
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instructive, aud entertaining pastime for the present 
winter evenings, then the labour involved will as- 
suredly be its own reward. It is well known that the 
writing of facts upon paper tends to fix them in the 
memory. and therefore, whether the encyclopedia 
which I suggest is fully developed or not, the occupa- 
tion cannot fail to bea source of profit and instruction. 

T have already snid something as to the necessity for 
discrimination in the selection uf your facts. But you 
will be impatient to ask, * How am I totreat such notes 
when once obtained?" You must employ for your 
encyclopedia an adaptation of what is known as the 
“carl system.” The encyclopedia will, of courre, be 
on the dictionary plan—that is, the notes, facts, or 
small articles must be arranged alphabetically from 
A to Z. If you started to compile it in an ordiuurv 
book, your pages would soon be filled, and there would 
be no room to insert fresh items from time to time, in 
their proper alphabetical order. This is where the 
“card system.” as it is culled, comes to our aid. It has 
been in use for centuries, und, in modern times, the 
historian Gibbon used it in order to catalogue his 
library. He mae use of the backs of playing cards, 
and if you do not care to buy the special cards for the 
purpose, which may be obtained from several firms in 
London, with cabinets to hold them, I am going to 
suggest that you use stiff pieces of paper for the 
ep ge Provided that the paper is not too thin, and 

4 cut exactly to the same size, its texture is not of 

great importance. Take, then, as many sheets of note- 

per as you can find, double them, and cut each sheet 
into four pieces of the same size. The unused pages of 
old letters will serve the purpose very well. About 
fifty or a hundred of these slips should be prepared 
and kept in a box especially appropriated to them. 
They are to be cousidered as stock, from which we shall 
draw from time to time as we proceed with our 
encyclopedia. A few should, however, be always 
carried ready for use in the pocket, ina case of some 
kind. In order to file away your cards as they are 
filled up, you wil! require a covered box. This should 
be about two feet long, and the measurement inside 
shou'd be about a quarter of an inch larger than tlie 
slips it is to contain, both in height and depth. If you 
are of a mechanical turn, tlie construction of such a 
simple case will present no difficulty ; but if you nre not 
accustomed to the use of tools, I would recommend the 
use of a series of cigar-boxes of the common obloug 
shape. If this expedient is resorted to, however, it 
will of course be necessary to cut your slips to a cor- 
responding size. 

It. is now necessary to say something about indexing. 
Assuming that you have prepared your casc and slips 
in the manner described, and have encountered & note 
which you wish to place in bag encyclopedia, it must 
first of all be indexed. Take one of your slips, and 
write along the top of it, commencing in the left-hand 
corner, the subject of the note. Tlie most important 
word comes first, then & comma, and any other words 
necessary to the subject. Suppose the full title of your 
note is ‘‘ Notes on the reign of Charles I," you will 
index under Charles I. Make the entry thus: 
* Oharles I.. Notes on." Leave a space, and copy out 
your note in a small but Jegible hand, taking cspecial 
care to have all dates and figures correctly set down. 
Then place your slip in the case. You will greatly 
enhance the value of your encyclopedia if vou make 
as many suitable cross-references as you can. For 
instance, in the example given, you would certainlv 
devote another slip to the cross-reference—* England, 
History; see Charles IL" Your slips will always be 
placed one behind the other, in alphabetical order, in 
the cave. This is a matter of but slight difflouity. It 
is, literally, “ as easy as A B C." 

At first you will require some kind of suppert to place 
behind your slips in the case, in order to keep them up- 
right. Frequently it will happen that it is impossible 
to write all the matter to be referred to on the slip. To 
compensate for this, a uote-book or note. books should be 
kept. Puta number on the outside, and number the 
pages consecutively. The first book used in this way 
would be numbered ** No. 1 " outside, and all refcrences 
to it on the slips would be marked “ See No. 1, page—."' 
( Here, of course, you would fill in the number of the 

in book 1 at which the entry is to be found.) 
ewspaper cuttings can be stuck neatly into your 
book and referred to iu the same way. When you read 
a new book which has become your own property, you 
wil do well to give the book a distinctive outside 
number, say No.2. Any reference to the contents cau 
be indexed in your encyclopredia, such slips, of course. 
bearing the reference, ^ Sce No. 2, page—paragraph—.” 
Each book treated in this way, whether it be a note- 
book or a printed volume, must always be allowed to 
retain its individual number. In numbering the back 
of a new volume, always give it the number next in 
advance of that which you employed for the last 
numbered volume. The books should be kejt upon 
their shelves in consecutive numerical order. 

In course of time, when the case containing your slips 
becomes full, it will be necessary to construct another 
of precisely the same size. Half thc contents will be 
transíe to the new case, and the first case will 
have a label affixed to the front A-L, the second case 
bearing the letters M-Z. Later on a third box may be 
added in a similar manner. In fact, there is no limit 
to the possible expansion of your encyclopedia. 

As hinted above, if you are sufficiently well endowed 
witb pocket-moncy, and wish to make your encyclopredia 
in the easiest possible way, you can puronase all the: 
materials; but I recommend every boy to make hisown, 
and if he carefully follows the hints which I have 
given, I am sure he will derive considerable pleasure 
from it, not to emphasise again the very considerable 
practical utility of such a acheme, if conscientiously: 
carried out. 
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DoraGras,—We have had several coloured plates of 
British birds. In the fourth volume there was a 
large plate containing every British bird, and since 
then there have been others. One of the most recent 
was in the fifteenth volume. 


PRIVATE TiPTON.—Essence of peppermint is made by 
mixing one part, by measure, of oil of peppermint 
with four parts of rectified spirit. Oilof peppermint 
is made by distilling fresh flowering peppermint, 
which is the British plant Mentha piperita. The 
herbs are put into a still with just enough water 
to cover them, and then boiled. The steam, being 
condensed, becomesa liquid mixture of water and oil, 
which, allowed to stand for a time, separates, leaving 
the oil floating at the top. i 


S. B. CLAnIDGE,—Coins that have been worn by use are 

* legal tender, providing that they have not been worn 
too much, but they must not be damaged or defaced 
in any way. 

E. F. WADDINGTON.—1. The price of fittings for boiler 
depends largely on their quality ; but a good pressure- 
gauge can be had from 12s. 6d., water-gauge about 7s., 
safety-valve Bs, blow-off cock 2s., blast-pipe and 
anion 35. 6d., and steam supply and check valve from 
3s. 6d. each, according to size. The valve would 
cost about £5:10« 2. Yes; it would give steam 
sufficient, but the work would.depend on the engine 
used. 


A. JAMES.—]. £6,000 1s not sufficient with which to 
start a tea-garden and keep it going until it vields 
leaf, 2. Average percentage is about six or seven, 
depending upon price of labour, state of market, etc. 


GRAHAM WOODWARD.—Full list of tea agencies will 
be found in “London Directory.” or Calcutta 
Agency might be applied to, stating qualifications, 


é 
etc. 


D. D. T. and Others.—Any letters addressed to our 
writers, care of the Editor, are attendel to, but 
replies are never given by post, the sending of 
stamped envelopes notwithstanding. All answers 
must appear in our * Correspondence " columns. 


Tamr MICE, ETC. (H. W.).—1. Bread sop, with a very 
little milk, 2. Canary seed. Some dealers feed only 
on seed. ; 


Spots ON Face (Several Querists).—Revise your 
dietary. Eat more vegetables and less meat. Take 
a cooling aperient now and then, or cream of tartar, 
syrup, and sulphur, and use zine with sulphur 
ointment morning an! night. 


GARTERS (T. H. I.).—Glad you sent this query. Yes; 
unless broad and easilv put on thev are injurious, 
Highlanders wear a * list " band similar to what you 
would tear off the edge of flannel. It is taken twice 
or thrice round and the end tuckedin under. This 
is almost the only safe arrangement. 


DIFFICULTY IN SPEECH, ETC. (Sufferer).—1. Consult a 
throat specialist. 2. Your nerves are altogether 
below par. Give-up all bad habits. A good tonic 
is solution of quassja, with a little iron and dilute 
phosphoric acid. Any chemist. Take a dose before 
each weal. 


CAT IrcHING.—Damp inside of thighs twice a day 
with sponge dipped in borax solution, ten grains to 
an ounce. 


RAaBRBITS (J. S.).—You must read up months before 
you begin. You will learn experience if you begin 
with the more ordinary sorts. You can ouly give 
exercise in fine weather, and look afterthem. The 
fresh air will do you good. Hutches clean and dry. 


QUERIES ON HEALTH (E. Coke).—1. If strong, a walk 
before breakfast: if weak, just a ten minutes’ 
breather. 2. Certainly, oatmeal every morning. 
3. Yes: cold bath good in neuralgia because it 
strengthens the nerves, 4. The eyelids will improve 
as the health does. 


GOLD Coast (H. H.).—Don't go unless in the best of 
health. 


BADsHABITS (Nil Desperanduin).— Yes ; fight it, but 
don't fall in fighting. Whenever temptation comes, 
goin for dumb-bells or hard exercise at once. The 
cold bath every morning. 


CYCLING AND VARICOSE VEINS (Mr. B.). — Follow 
your plan, certainly ; but you'll repent it some day. 


The little jug, you know, kept on going to the well 
every morning, till one day——! 


C. V. H. MASLEN.— Your communication is so mysterious 
that we wonder you could trust yonrself to write to 
a stranger about it at all. We suppose you want us 
to say, " Patent it!" whatever it may be. By all 
means try and do so, and you will probably find that 
it has been thought of before, and perhaps is on salc 
under another name at some shop in the next 
street ! 


F. JEN NINGS,— You wonld find it in the by-laws of the 
Canal Company, which are posted up at every lock. 
If it is not there, the only safe way is to inquire at 
the office. Lads engaged in outdoor trades do not 
require additional outdoor exercise like other boys. 
A boy at work from six in the morning to eight at 
night is on his legs quite long enough. 


G. WR:GHT.—The freedom of the City of London may 
be acquired in four ways—by patrimony, by 
apprenticeship, by purchase, or by gift conferred by 
the cggporation as an honorary distinction. The 
privileges conferred by its presentation are almost 
all obsolete. 


. INQUISITIVE.—If you wish to succeed as an electrical 


engineer, you must pass through the course at one of 
the teclinical schools and become apprenticed, so 
that * pay to begin with " is not to be thought of. 


N. S. S.—There is a small penny pamphlet published by 
Clowes & Sous, 13 Charing Cross, entitled “ Life in 
the Ranks of the English Army," which gives a good 
and truthful account of the pay and prospects and 
qualifications requi: ed in each branch of the service. 
The best book on the general subject is * The Army 
Book of the British Empire,' pub ished by Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, Printer Street, New Street Square. 


PEDESTRIAN.—There have been several people who 
have walked round the world, with an occasional 
lift in a steamboat: but we dọ not know of any book 
on the subject, 
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CORACLE.-—AÀ. coracle has itslimitations, an? vou would 
find it safer and better in every way to have a rowing 
boat iustead. 


P. A.—Guns are not now classified in tons, so that the 
comparison would be a very complicated matter, and 
really of no use. 


TEDDY.— Write to Stanley Gibbons or Lincoln, or some 
of the big dealers, for a list of stamp periodicals. 
Most of the papers are supplied through them ; they 
are very small things as a rule. 


GRAFFIT.—We answered a similar question a few weeks 
ago. It is in our “Indoor Games.” 


SKETCHING.—The drawings show no promise whatever : 
they are simply bad. Perhaps vou sent them by 
way of a joke, for what guide can a caricature of 
Nelson give as to the perpetrator's ability to pro- 
duce working plans of machinery and buildings ? 


W. G. RickMAN.—For particul rs of the London 
County Council Fxaminations apply to the Clerk, 
County Council Office, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


A. YounG.—See the appendix in the Quarterly Navy 
Lisi. You can order it through any bookseller. It 
costs three shillings. 


T. JAcK.—1. Not done yet. 2. Either is very good 
worth for the money. 3. Apply to the headuuarters 
of the corps nearest to you. 


** Well collared, sir! ” 
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Author of ** Nic Revel," “ Ydoll Gwyn,” 
* The Silver Cañon," etc. 


(With Illustrations by G. HAWLEY and 
Others.) 


CHAPTER I.—WITH A SALT TASTE. 


ANTS to go to sea, does he, 
Mrs. Fraser? " 

* Yes, he's mad to go, Captain 
Wilson. He's a dreadful boy." 

* Doesn't look like it," said 
the big brown manly-looking 
visitor to Mrs. Fraser’s snug 
little drawing-room at Sydney, 
as he turned to where Matt 
Fraser sat half behind him 
frowning, shaking his head, and 
making movements with his lips 
which could have been inter- 
preted to mean, ** Oh, mother, 
do hold your tongue !”’ 

* Signals, eh?" said the 
captain, laughing, as he caught 
the boy in the act, making him 
turn red right up to the roots of 
the hair, and look foolish. *I 
say, are you such a young 
ruffian ? ” 

The boy was silent, but he 
turned and frowned at his 
mother, for he found the ques- 
tion awkward to answer. 

* Oh, no," cried Mrs. Fraser 
quickly ; “don’t say that, Cap- 
tain Wilson. He's a dear good 
boy in everything but tbat long- 
ing to go to sea. I don't know 
what makes him want to leave 
home.” 

* Well," said the Captain, “ I 
expect he has been reading sea 
stories and travels." 

* Yes; he reads hardly any- 

_ thing else," cried Mrs. Fraser. 

* And neglects all his school 

lessons, eh ? " 
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* Quite a scholar, then, eh? 
Look here, sir, what do you 
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about voyages and all that sort of thing, 
eh?” 

“It isn't that," said the boy firmly. 
* [ always did like the sca, and the boats 
and ships." 

“ Because they look very pretty in the 
sunshine, gliding up Sydney Harbour, eh ? 
Don't you know that there are terrible 


storms outside, and shipwrecks, and 
people lost ? ” 
* Of course I do,” said the boy. “I’ve 


seen lots of vessels come into port with 
their spars and yards gone, and sails in 
rags." 

“Well, didn't that give you the 
shivers ? ” 

* No," said the boy stoutly. 

* Why, you're & worse ruflian than I 
took you for," said the Captain sternly. 
“ Don't you know that very often men— 
and boys— go to sea and are drowned ? "' 

“Oh yes," said Matt. 

"And what have you got to say to 
that?” 

“ Lots of people stay at home and die 
in other ways," said Matt. 

* Yes, but you don't want to go to sea 
and break your mother’s heart by being 
drowned ? ” 

* Of course I don't," said Matt, “and I 
don't want to stay at home and break 
her heart by tumbling off the top of a 
house, or falling from a horse, or being 
burnt to death, or catching some disease, 
gir." 

* Worse and worse,” cried the Captain. 
“ This is a very awful boy, Mrs. Fraser." 

“I don't know what his poor father 
would have said to it all if he had lived," 
sighed Mrs. Fraser, shaking her head 
sadly at her son. 

* Given him a good sound thrashing, and 
told him never to say the word ‘sea’ again," 
said the Captain fiercely. * If I knew my 
old friend John Fraser, that's what he 
would have done." 

*'Then you didn't half know father," 
said the boy, frowning. “Father never 
hit me, and I know he wouldn't for liking 
the sea. "There's no harm in wanting to 
be a sailor. Some people must go in 
ships." 

“This chap has got it badly, Mrs. 
Fraser," said the Captain. 

* Gotit? Got what?" cried the poor 
lady anxiously. 

“Salt water on the brain, ma'am. 
Look here, sir: why can't you stick to 
your school studies, and then go into 
some merchant's office, o: learn to be a 
doctor, or a lawyer. Or you might be a 


soldier.” 
“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the boy 
merrily. “ Mother would like that! Me 


a soldier, and going to the wars, and 
getting legs and arms shot off, or spears 
and swords stuck through me.” 

* Oh, Matt, Matt, my dear boy !” cried 
Mrs. Fraser, weeping; “what are you 
saying?" 

“ Rather I was a sailor, wouldn't you, 
mother ? ”’ 

“ Well, my dear, I really think I would 
indeed." 

“I shouldn't be fit for a lawyer or a 
doctor," continued Matt, “and I should 
be pretty soon back home, thin and weak 
and ill if I were to be shut up in an 
office." 

“Stuff and nonsense, sir!" cried the 
Captain. 
you went to gea."' 


" You'd soon be sick and ill if 
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“The sea doesn't make me sick," said 
the boy scornfully. “I've been out in 
regular rough weather, when we had to 
bale the boat, the waves washed over 
us 80." 

“Yes, Matt, and you know how I 
suffered," cried his mother. 

“But you oughtn’t to have suffered; 
mother; I was all right, and we brought 
back lots of fish." 

“This is & severe case, Mrs. Fraser, 
and all from ignorance. Look here, sir, 
you can't tell what the sea is from being 
out in a small boat.” 

“’T wasn't a small boat," said the boy ; 
“it was a thirty-ton vacht.” 

* Well, that's nothing, sir. The sailor's 
is a terribly rough life. Let alone 
wrecks, poor fellows get half starved some- 
times, and nearly die of thirst; and then 
there’s falling off the vards, taking in 
sail, and tumbling overboard, and—and 
— yes, of course, there's frost-biting, and 
scurvy—nien get eaten up with that 
sometimes. It’s a horrible disease, comes 
on when the lime-juice is finished." 

“Then you ought to take more bottles 
ont with you, and plenty of fresh pro- 
visions. You don't look very bad, 
Captain Wilson." 

The Captain, who was in the most 
robust health, screwed up his bronzed 
face, half shut his eves, stretched out his 
legs before him, &nd then puffed out his 
cheeks as he thrust his hands deeply into 
the pockets of his pilot jacket, and stared 
at the frank, manly voung speaker, while 
Mrs. Fraser’s face was the picture of 
perplexity, as she took out her pocket- 
handkerchief and slowly wiped her 
eyes. 

“Well!” cried the Captain at last, and 

then again, “ Well!"' and he slowly drew 
a silver Lox from his pocket, opened it, 
and took out a small ready-cut piece of 
black pig-tail tobacco, popped it in his 
mouth, smacked his lips, and snapped the 
box to loudly at the same time. Then 
once more he said, ** Well!” 

“ You see what he is, Captain Wilson ? ” 
said Mrs. Fraser plaintively. 

* Yes, madam, I see," cried the Captain 
sternly. “ Awful! awful! Of all the de- 
praved, obstinate young ruflians I ever 
met he's about one of the worst. Do you 
know, sir, that you ought to be treated to 
a bit of rope’s end? ” 

“No,” said Matt shortly. “I say, 
Captain Wilson, aren't you talking to me 
just as if I were a naughty little boy ? "' 

" Yes, sir, and that's what you are, 
setting yourself up in opposition to your 
mother's wishes. If I were a married 
man, and you were my boy, do you know 
what I should do with you?” 

" Yes," said Matt, laughing. “ You'd 
take me to sea, and make me fit to be a 
captain when I grew up." 

Captain Wilson's face had been screwed 
up before, but he gave it an extra twist as 
he stared at the young speaker, then at 

oor, perplexed Mrs. Fraser, and then 

ack at the would-be sailor. 

* Well!" he cried at last, with his face 
abnormally severe, but his eyes twinkling 
in a way which did not betoken anger. 
“I saw this chap, Mrs. Fraser, when I 
came back from sea fifteen years ago, 
and he was an impudent young chick a 
year or so old; and I remember he was 
nota bit afraid of me then; and I've seen 
him over and over again since, but I never 


thought he'd grow to be such an awful 
young ruflian as this.” 

“But he is such a good boy in mist 
things, Captain Wilson; aren't you, my 
dear ? ” 

* Dunno, mother," said Matt shortly ; 
^ I try to be." 

“And you are, my dear. i haven't a 
fault to find with you, only that you have 
this cruel, wicked desire to go to sea. I 
did think that your poor father's old 
friend would be able to bring you to your 
senses.” 

"So I can, ma'am,” said the Captain. 
“and I wil. I can cure him easily 
enough.” 

* But how—how ?" half sobbed Mrs. 
Fraser. 

“ By giving him a taste of what the 
physic is, ma`am.” 

“ A taste ?—the physic? I don't know 
what you mean,” sighed Matt’s mother. 

“I know," cried Matt eagerly. ‘He 
means sicken me by taking me to sea." 

“ You're sharp enough, boy ; that's it. 
That would cure you.” 

* Oh!” ejaculated Mrs. Fraser. 

“ Let him see what a sea voyage really 
is, ma'am. Let him rough it and tumble 
it, and get well pitched about, living on 
salt tack and weevily biscuit, and drink- 
ing bad water.” 

“ Oh, horrible! horrible! " cried Mrs. 
Fraser, and she shivered as she saw her 
son’s laughing face. 

“That would give him such a lesson 
that he would be glad to come back to 
his mother’s apron-string again. Hed 
have had enough of the sea to last him 
his lifetime.” 

“ Oh, but I couldn't let him go to be 
treated like that," cried Mra. Fraser 
piteously. “He has never been accus- 
tomed to ill-usage." 

* No ill-usage, ma’am. Only living the 
rough-and-tumble life of a sailor for a 
few months. I sail for the islands in a 
fortnight's time, and you say yes, and I'l 
bring him back cured.” 

* Oh, Captain Wilson !” 

“He doesn't mean it, mother," said 
Matt scornfully. 

* What! Not mean it, sir? Indeed I 
do," cried the Captain. "I'd take vou. 
and teach you what a sailor’s life really 
is.” 

* You'd take me for a voyage in vour 
brig ? ” cried Matt excitedly. 

“ Yes, I'd take you for a cruise &morz 
the islands, collecting copra, pearl-skeli, 
and sundries. But I thought as much: 
you're like the rest of them ; bring yon 
up to the point, you begin to shrink and 
show the white feather.” 

" Who's shrinking? Who's showing 
the white feather ? ” cried Matt angrily. 

* Why, you are, aren't you ? ” cried the 
Captain. 

“That I'm not. I'd go to-morrow, or 
to-day, if you were ready.” 

"Oh, Matt, my darling," cried Mrs 
Fraser. 

“ I shouldn't be away very long, mother, 
and you know you said it was getting 
time for me to think of leaving home to 
begin life." 

* But not at sea, Matt, my darling. I 
wanted you to go into some office.” 

^ Don't you fret aboutthat, Mrs. Fraser." 
said the Captain. “ You see it's like this: 
He's young and flighty. Just like a new 
vessel fresh off the stocks, with rather ico 


much top gear,and hardly any ballast. 
It will be all right. You let hiin come 
with me for a twelvemonth, and I'll 
warrant he’ll come home steady and 
sober as a judge." 

* Matt is very steady now," said his 
mother, looking at him proudly. “It is 
only that he has this dreadful desire to go 
to sen." 

“It's his nature, I suppose," said the 
Captain, nodding his head sagely. *'Bort 
of gas filling him out; but it'll fly off at 
sea. I can see my way now; I didn't at 
first. I'll take him with me this voyage, 
and he'll come back like a new lad." 

* But I shouldn't like him to go as a 
cabin boy, and have to do all kinds of 
dirty work." 

“Tchah!” cried the Captain blufily. 
* Do you think I'd set my old friend's 
son to wash dishes and wait on the 
men 2" 

* No, of course not," said Mrs. Fraser 
hurriedly. *I only said that because I 
have heard such horrible stories about the 
way boys are knocked down with—with 
—I don't know the names of the sea 
things.” 

“Capstan bars and marlin spikes, and 
have fenders chucked at 'em," said the 
Captain. 

* No, no," said Mrs. Fraser, smiling 
faintly. “Now you are laughing at me. 
I never heard of fenders being used at 
Bea." 

“Hear that, voung Matt?” said the 
Captain. “ Your mother’s thinking I 
might have said something about the 
poker, shovel, and tongs. You know what 
a ship's fender is 2 " 

Matt nodded. 

“Itsa big ball, mother, made of rope 
netting stuffed, to keep vessels from being 
rubbed and splintered against a wharf." 

"Oh, is it?” said Mrs. Fraser sadly 
* I did not know." 

“ He did," said the Captain, chuckling. 
"I know what boys are. Some are mad 
for soldiering, and they get to know every- 
thing about guns and swords and bayonets 
and uniforms. I'll be bound to say this 
chap knows all the parts of a ship. Don't 
you, Matt ? ” 

" No: I wish I did," the boy replied. 

* What! Come now, where would you 
look for the bobstay ? ” 

“ Under the bowsprit, of course.” 

“ And the spritsail you'd find under the 
rudder, eh? ” 

“Nonsense! ” said Matt scornfully. 

“ Well, come now, we always keep our 
cargo ready for inspection on the ship's 
counter, don't we?" 

“ No," said Matt, laughing, “ nor yet in 
the cabin windows." 

“Good lad. I say, though, what would 
you do if you saw a squall coming ? ” 

* Reef iny sails if there was time," said 
Matt promptly, “and if there wasn't, let 
all fly.” 

“ Wouldn't throw her up in the wind, 
then?" 

* Of course he would not, Captain Wil- 
son," said Mrs. Fraser. ‘ Pray don't try 
to make my poor boy look silly." 

" Look silly, ma'am?” said the Cap- 
tain, staring. 

"Do be quiet, mother," cried Matt. 
“You don't understand these things.” 
Then turning to the Captain earnestly, 
* No," he said, “I don’t think I should. 
It might be right with a fore and aft 
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rigged boat, or a schooner, but I—I—no, 
I don’t think it would be right with a 
big brig like yours.” 

“Shake hands, Matt, my lad," said the 
Captain, holding out his big brown fist. 
“ You'll do—Ilike that. That'sthe way; 
always speak out honest when you don't 
know a thing. That's the way to 
learn." 

"But," said the boy eagerly, as he 
winced at the praise he received, * you 
haven't told me what would be right to 
do in a case like that." 

“No; and I’m not going to, my lad. 
It's not the sort of talk tor your mother's 
parlour. But you come aboard, and first 
time there's a chance I'll do better, I'll 
show you." 

"Oh, Captain Wilson," cried Mrs. 
Fraser, “ this is dreadful. I asked you to 
come in and talk to my poor foolish boy, 
and persuade him to give up this craze 
of his; and instead of speaking to him 
like a father, and pointing out the error 
of his ways, you are encouraging him in 
his folly and making him worse." 

The Captain frowned, and rubbed one 
ear, a8 1f the words just uttered buzzed 
and worried him. He looked sadly at 
the tearful face before him, and, big manly 
fellow as he was, his eyes grew a little 
moist upon seeing Matt go quickly to 
his mother's side, for the poor woman 
to fling her arms about his neck and cling 
to him, sobbing bitterly, while he caressed 
and tried to whisper comfort. 

They both in their emotion seemed to 
forget all about the presence of a visitor, 
while this big burly individual coughed 
io clear away & throat huskiness in his 
voice that he fancied was collecting, 
frowned, scowled at the floor, then at a 
fly on the ceiling, and then suddenly 
jumped up, walked to the window, got 
rid of the quid of tobacco he had been 
chewing, took out his silver box for a 
fresh piece, and instead of proceeding to 
masticate it, threw it angrily out into the 
garden. Then he thrust his hands deep 
down into his pockets, set his legs very 
wide apart, as if he were upon the deck 
of a ship in a heaving sea, and balancing 
himself alternately upon his toes and 
heels he began to whistle softly and 
terribly out of tune a few bars of a dole- 
ful sea song. 

But Captain Wilson was a very honest 
man. He knew that he was doing it very 
badly. He had begun the melody because 
nature prompted him, suggesting that it 
was eminently suitable to the occasion 
since it was about some one who was 
drowned at sea— 


“And never come back any more—any more; 
And never come back any more!" 


But whistled as he whistled it, with 
the minor key pitched wrong, and as 
aforesaid all out of tune, it sounded so 
very bad that he—as he would have said 
—pitched it overboard, and stood listen- 
ing to what was said and feeling very 
uncomfortable, till these words were 
spoken— 

“There, there, mother, don't cry," 
whispered Matt. ‘It’s horrid of me, and 
I am a selfish brute, and I promise you 
I'll give it all up, and never think about 
the salt old sea again.” 

" Avast!” shouted the Captain, in a 
voice such as he would have used to his 
men forward in a gale; and mother and 
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son, who had been so absorbed in their 
trouble that the speaker's presence was 
quite forgotten, then started apart, Mrs. 
Fraser scared, and Matt looking guilty and 
ashamed. 

The Captain took one hand out of a 
pocket, held it before his face at a short 
distance, and shook it at the boy. 

“ Look ye here, young Fraser, son of my 
old friend, as good a man as ever stepped ; 
when I was a boy at school learning to 
write, we used to have copies on slips of 
wood to imitate, and one of 'em was text 
hand, ten times better than ever I could 
write it, no matter how I tried, and it 
began with a beautiful curly D, like a line 
being chucked through the air. That 
copy said ‘Do nothing rashly.’ That 
was a good lesson, as I’ve never forgot, 
and I say it now to you, my lad, whether 
you’re at sea or ashore, ‘Do nothing 
rashly. You didn’t a bit ago about those 
questions I asked you, but you're at it 
now in talking like that." 

* I know, sir,” said the boy promptly ; 
“but you did not hear all I said. I know 
I've been wrong, and I've promised my 
mother that I'll quite give up the 
sea." 

* Well, I like that," said the Captain, 
nodding his head sagely, “and it's very 
nice of you; but I did hear all you said. 
I didn't want to, but I couldn't help it 
without running away, and my dooty 
wouldn't let me do that. What you said 
just now was rash. It was said without 
thinking, because you felt that you were 
giving your poor mother pain.” 

* But—— ” began Matt. 

* Hold hard a bit, my lad. I've not 
quite done. Yes, Mrs. Fraser, you did 
send for me to talk to John Fraser's boy, 
and I came to speak out honest and true, 
and speak out I will. You see it makes 
me feel like that man we read of in the 
Scriptures—the man who came to curse, 
but spoke out and blessed instead. I 
meant to do all I could to stop my lad 
here from going to sea, for I expected to 
find him a regular young molly of a chap, 
no more fit for a sailor than a little girl 
might be; but I'm obliged to alter my 
tune, ny dear lady. I know it'll hurt you 
at first, but you want John Fraser's boy 
to grow up worthy of his father." 

* Oh, yes, indeed, indeed! ” cried Mrs. 
Fraser. 

“Then don't you try and run the boy 
on the rocks. It's the lad's nature speak- 
ing in him. He's ready to give up and do 
what you wish, but it's against his nature. 
There, it is all plain enough; the boy's 
cut out for a sailor. It’s in him, and I 
shouldn't be acting honest if I didn't say 
so. Let him come with me, ma'am, and 
as far as in me lies I'll make a fine sailor 
of hin, one of whom you as his mother 
will be proud." 

Mrs. Fraser was clinging to Matt with 
one hand, while with the other she was 
hastily drying her eyes. But as the 
Captain went on she kept nodding her 
head in assent to his words, and forced a 
smile to her quivering lips. 

* Yes, yes, yes," she said at last, “it’s 
quito right, and if my poor husband were 
alive I'm sure he would say sotoo. Matt, 
my dear, you shall go with Captain 
Wilson to sea; and, if you like it, grow to 
be as brave & captain and as true a friend 
as he always was to your father and to 
us,” 
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* What, and leave you crying and 
fretting here?" cried Matt excitedly. 
* No, mother, I'd sooner stop at home 


and be apprenticed to a sweep.” 
* But I'm not going to cry and fret 


when you are gone," said Mis. Fraser. 
“Tam going to be quite happy and con- 


The 


tented in the belief that it will be all for 
the best.” 

* Well said, ma’am,”’ 
cheerily. 

* Do—do you mean this, 
cried Matt excitedly. 

* Yes, my boy, of course I do; 

( To be continued.) 


cried the Captain 
mother ? ” 


and what 
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is more, I am going to do what your 
mother should when you are going away.” 
* Kiss him heartily, and say good-bye, 
my lad," cried the Captain heartily. 
"Of course,” said Mrs. Fraser 
promptly; *but I meant to see that he 
has a proper well-filled chest of clothes.” 
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HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY 


By Davip Ker, 


Author of “ The Lonely Islands," * The Finder of the White Elephant,” etc. etc, 


"I SAY, Ned, what is all this? Aren't 
we going to sail to-day after all ? " 

“ Don't look like it, Dick. The first 
officer told me just now that he had 
orders to shut off steam, and to keep the 
yacht at her anchors for the present." 

" Hallo! here comes Walter; perhaps 
he can tell us what's up." 

But Count Vladimir knew no moro 
about it than they did. He could only 
tell them that his uncle, atter having & 
long talk with Einar in his small deck- 
cabin, had come out at last with a very 
grave face, and gone ashore with the ex- 
guide. 

"Gone ashore!” cried Dick; “ gone 
ashore again now! What on earth is 
that for ? "' 

“He may have left some message for 
us, perhaps,'' said his brother, springing 
up the stairs ; "let us go and ask.” 

Dick and Vladimir followed him ; and 
hardly had the three gained the deck, 


CHAPTER XVII. ON THE TRAIL AGAIN. 


when the boat that had taken Molotin 
and Einar ashore ran alongside again, 
and Phil Jackson, scrambling lightly up, 
ealled out to Burjoyce : 

" Note for you, Mr. Burjoyce; the 
Cap'n told me to give it you right 
away." 

Burjoyce unfolded the paper, the con- 
tents of which, though only a few pen- 
cilled words, seemed to amaze and puzzle 
him more than ever. 

* What can he be at ?" muttered he. 
“ Listen here, you two; he says he's 
away into the country to-night with 
Einar on some special business that 
can't be put off; and we are to make 
ourselves as snug as we can here till he 
comes back, which will be as soon as 
possible. Now, what on earth can be 
the meaning of all that? 'Pon my word, 
one would almost think he had gone out. 
of his mind! " 

“ He may have heard of some antique 


in the interior that he hasn't seen yet." 
said the boy Count. “Uncle Stepka 
would go a long way for a thing like 
that.” 

This explanation seemed a very 
plausible one tò the two brothers—the 
more so as the district from which 
Einar came was known to be rich in such 
relics of the past; and it would probablvy* 
have been accepted by both had not 
Phil just then struck in: 

“Wal, he may have; 
more’n that in it, I reckon.” 

“Why, Phil, do you know why he 
went ? ” asked Burjoyce eagerly. 

.'*"* Not much; but I guess it must be a 
‘consid’able tough job, whatever it is. 
I've seed the Cap'n look pretty wicked 
once or twice sin' I fust shipped aboard 
this craft; but I never saw his face look 
nothin' like so ugly as it did when he 
went ashore just now.” 

And, 80 saying, he scurried away 
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forward, while his three hearers eyed 
each other with a look of vague disquiet. 

«IH tell you what," said Dick at 
length; “ he may have heard from Einar 
of there being a danger of famine in his 
district, and he'll have gone there to 
see what can be done, same as that 
Lord What's-his-.name whose card Mr. 
Sweynsson showed me." 

But this theory satisfied no one. for 


. why should a man who was setting forth 


upon a work of mercy wear the grim and 
menacing look which Phil had so forcibly 
described ? In a word, they were all 
three more hopelessly puzzled than ever. 

They might have been somewhat less 
perplexed, however, had they overheard 
the talk that had passed between Einar 
and the Prince before their sudden de- 
parture together. 

After looking at the coin which Einar 
had shown him, Molotin had never said 
another word till they were aboard the 
yacht; and then he led the Icelander 
into the deck-room, set food before him, 
and, having seen him begin to despatch 
it with the appetite of a man who had 
ridden many miles that day already, 
asked quietly: ` 

“Where did you get that gold piece, 
my friend? It is the coinage of my 
country, and I should not have expected 
to see it here.” 

He spoke as calmly as ever; but his 
voice had lost its frank, jovial ring, and 
sounded cold and hard. 

«I got it from an outlander who is 
staying with me just now,” replied Einar, 
between two huge mouthfuls; “and 
when he heard that I was going to the 
town, he asked me to change him this 
piece, and two more like it, that he might 
buy himself some clothes, of which he's 
rather short at present; and, besides, he 
wants to give something to the fisherman 
who saved his life—and quite right, too, 
say I." 

“And quite right, as you say. But 
how did they save him, then ? Was he 
wrecked, or what ? ” 

“Well, I'll tell you the whole story, if 
you like," said Einar, visibly pleased 
at this chance of “spinning & yarn." 
* When I got home that day I left you at 
Hankadalr, I found there my brother-in. 
law, Jorgen Bjornsson, and my nephew 
Eric, who had come to pay me a visit; 
and they told all kinds of strange tales 
about a wonderful man who was staying 
at Djupavogd, and teaching the people 
there & way of curing fish that was ever 
so much better than any that they had 
seen yet; and he had said that he could 
cure meat as well." 

Here Einar paused for & moment to 
bolt a mouthful that might have choked 
an ostrich. 

* So when I heard that," he went on, 
“I said to myself, 'That's the man for 
me; for I'm going to preserve & good 
lot of meat this winter, and burying it 
in the earth don’t always do.’ So I told 
Bjornsson that when he and Eric went 


back I'd go with 'em, and see the man - 


myself. And so I did." 

Again the orators mouth was too full 
for utterance. 

“Well, I found him a very shrewd, 


sensible fellow, though rather silent and. 


reserved-like, as if he had lived in places 
where it wouldn't have been safe to talk 
auch, From first to last, in all the talks 
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we had (for he could speak Danish pretty 
well, though he didn’t know our tongue) 
he never said a word of who he was or 
where he came from, and of course it 
wouldn't have been civil of me to ask; 
and all that the fishermen could tell me 
about him was that they had picked him 
up " 

Just at this point the aggravating 
fellow paused once more to dispose of a 
fresh mouthful. 

“That they had picked him up?" 
echoed the Prince, in a voice which all 
his self-command could not render quite 
steady. 

“Picked him up floating on à drifting 
spar, among the wreckage of a vessel 
that seemed to have been burned or 
blown up.” 

The Prince turned his face quickly 
away, as if to hide from his sinple- 
hearted companion the startling change 
that swept over it at the last words. 

Einar, suspecting nothing. went on to 
tell how he had brought the stranger 
home with him, and how the latter had 
suggested, as an improvement on his plan 
of burying his meat in the ground, to 
stuff the entire carcass with snow * 
(which was easy to obtain from the 
adjacent snow-fields of Mount Hecla), 
surround it with a second layer of snow on 
the outside, and then jam it between two 
broad flat stones. 

But to all this the Prince hearkened like 
one listening from courtesy rather than 
from any real interest in what was said. 
So far as he was concerned, it was plain 
that the only important part of the tale 
had been told already. 

When the story ended, there was & 
short silence, which Molotin broke by say- 
ing: 

“Einar, can you get your business in 
the town done by this evening ? ” 

“To be sure I can, Jarl; I meant to go 
back to-morrow, in any case. But what 
then?" 

“ Why, you see, I mean to go back along 
with you, and I want to start as soon as 
I can." 

And then, noticing the other's look of 
surprise, he went on: 

“I rather think this man of yours must 
be a countryman of my own, and I have 
an idea that he may possibly be a man 
whom I had thought dead, and whom I 
should be very glad to meet again; and I 
should like to find out, as soon as I can, 
whether it is so or not." 

His voice, as he spoke, had all its 
wonted steadiness, and his unrevealing 
face was as smooth and pleasant as ever. 

* Come, that's good !” cried the honest 
Icelander, whose simple nature never 
dreamed of the deadly meaning that 
lurked beneath those seemingly frank and 
kindly words. “ Well, I hope, with all 
my heart, that he may turn out to be the 
man you think, for it would be & right 
good deed to help the poor fellow back to 


his own country; I know how I should. 


feel if I were cast away in a foreign land, 
all alone. I've noticed that he seems 
rather low and melancholy sometimes, as 
if he were getting home-sick—and no 
wonder. We shall miss him when he is 
gone, though; for my wife and I are 
already as fond of him as if he were & 
kinsman of our own, and my little Hilda 
T EAT a MM ee 
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follows him about like his shadow, and 
can hardly bear him out of her sight. 
You should see his face brighten when she 
comes trotting to him of an evening and 
nestles into his lap." 

A momentary quiver disturbed the 
sombre calmness of the Russian's hand- 
some face, like a ripple on the surface of 
a dark, still pool. It passed so quickly 
that the keenest eye could hardly have 
caught it; but it had been there. 

A few minutes later the two men were 
ashore, and that afternoon they rode out 
of the town together. 

The Prince, in his impatience to decide 
the question on which so much depended. 
would gladly have pushed on all night, 
but his comrade's horse (which had for 
the last two days had very hard work and 
but little rest) began to show signs of 
giving way, and they were forced to put 
up for the night at a moorland cottage. 

They were off again, however, the first 
thing next morning; and being now able 
to hold a perfectly straight course, in 
place of the wide circuit which they had 
previously made in order to take in 
Eyrarbakki and Hecla, it was but little 
past noon when, coming over the crest of 
a low ridge, they saw below them the 
upper course of the Thiórsa, & little beyond 
which lay Einar’s home. 

During the whole of that mornings 
ride, the good farmer, thinking to please 
Molotin by telling him as much as 
possible about his supposed countryman, 
kept dwelling on the stranger's cleverness, 
his goodwill to them all, his goodness to 
little Hilda, and the child's atfection for 
him—never guessing how every werd 
that he said jarred upon the far different 
thoughts which filled the mind of his 
silent hearer. 

But whatever the Russian might feel 
inwardly, a keener eye than honest Einar's 
could have read nothing in his calm, hand- 
some, inscrutable face. 

“ He told us to call him Jon Petersen." 
went on Einar, “and we took kindly to 
that, for it is a good old Northern name, 
though he is neither Icelander nor Dane 
by his speech. When he first came, we 
thonght he might not be very snug in our 
house, as it happens to be rather full just 
now " (thus mildly did the worthy farmer 
speak of the cramming of five or six men 
and women into one small room), ** and so 
we put him in an empty hut a little way 
off, which used to be occupied by an old 
shepherd of ours, who died last winter. 
He seems to do well enough there, for he 
is a handy fellow, and able to take care of 
himself, as a man ought to be; but of 
course he’s welcome to come over to us 
whenever he likes, and we're always very 
glad to see him." 

He was stil speaking when ther 
crowned the ridge from which the Thiorsa 
became visible; and at the first sight of 
the river below the two men pulled up 
and looked meaningly at each other. 

The “bellowing river" seemed bent 
upon deserving its name. Swollen b: the 
heavy rains of the past week, and by the 
unwonted melting of the Hecla snows 
through the phenomenal heat of tha 
famous summer, it came rushing down 
with a deep, hoarse roar, in a foaming. 
plunging torrent, which already filled its 
whole channel from bank to bank, ani 
threatened ere long to overleap it alo- 
gether. 
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Whirled along by the furious flood, 
pedge, grass-tufts, empty casks, hurdles, 
and masses of thatch evidently torn from 
overthrown huts, went by them like 
arrows; &nd as they sat watching, the 
carcass of a drowned sheep shot past 
on the raging waters, the giddy swirl 
of which gave to the limp head and 
nerveless limbs & mocking semblance of 
life. 

“Could our horses swim that, do you 
think ? ” asked the Prince. 

"They might, but we couldn't," said 
Einar, with grim significance. 

At that moment a wild cry for help, 
shrill and strained as the voice of one in 
mortal peril, came echoing to their ears 
above the roar of the torrent, seemingly 
issuing from behind & projecting spur of 
the ridge, round which the river made a 
sharp bend. Quick as thought, both riders 
sprang to the ground at once, and flew as 
if for their lives round the curve, where 
a very strange and startling spectacle 
awaited them. 

Right in mid-stream lay a long, narrow 
sand islet *—the same that had seemed so 
weirdly familiar to Molotin a few weeks 
before—usually bare to a considerable 
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extent, but now all but covered by tho 
risin flood. Driven deep into its soft 
sand was the shattered fragment of a 
small boat, stranded there months before, 
and to that wreck a man was clinging 
with the grasp of desperation. 

Whether he had fallen into the river, or 
had been swept down in trying to swim it, 
could not be told; but that he had not 
esceped unhurt was clear from the thin 
stream of blood that was trickling over 
his bare head. His livid paleness, and 
the convulsive quiver of his clutching 
hands, showed that his strength was 
well-nigh spent, and the moment his 
grasp failed he must be swept headlong 
to destruction. 

Taking in all this at & glance, the ever- 
ready Prince uttered & peculiar cry, which 
he had learned from Einar himself on 
tbeir former journey, and, prompt at the 
familiar call, their well-trained little native 
horses came trotting up tothem. Molotin 
snatched from the saddles the coiled 
ropes that had served to tether the beasts 
on the previous night, and, knotting them 
together, attached one end to a stout post 
on the bank, while he made fast the other 
round his own body. 

“Jarl! Jarl! do it not!” cried 
Einar (who had watched him in blank 
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amazement), seizing his arm as he was 
about to plunge in. “Do it not—it is 
certain death. Ah! I thought you would 
think better of it when you had scen how 
the current runs. "There's a ferry just 
above us here—I'll run and help the man 
to get out his boat." 

And away he flew, shouting to warn the 
ferryman as he ran. 

The Prince had, indeed, paused and 
drawn back, on the very brink. But 
Einar was wrong in supposing that his 
warning had anything to do withit; that 
sudden pause was due to a far different 
influence. 

Seeing help at hand, the perishing man 
had repeated his cry for aid, and turned 
his facefulltoward ie advancing rescuers ; 
and the evidence of voice and face 
together (disfigured with blood as the 
latter was) flashed back on Molotin’s 
mind a sudden and terrible remembrance 
of a figure that he had thought to be long 
since fathoms deep beneath the hungry 
sea. That figure was before him now! 
The man whom he had been about to 
peril his life to save was the arch-con- 
spirator and destroyer—the head of the 
murderous gang that he had hunted to 
their doom—the hated Ivan Ubeetzoff ! 

(To be continued.) 
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THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE; OR, PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY FOR BOYS. 


abet hc it is very nice to spend an hour 
A or two, looking at tastefully mounted 
microscopic slides which have been pur- 
chased, it is impossible to obtain the same 
amount of real enjoyment and satisfaction 
from them that we derive from the 
examination of objects which we have 
collected and mounted for ourselves. With 
what joy, and pardonable pride, we look at 
those specimens for which we sought so 
long, and only obtained after many dis- 
appointments! With what satisfaction we 
gaze at those objects, which cost us so much 
patience and trouble to mount! The would- 
be microscopist should therefore, as soon as 
he has acquired some facility in manipulating 
his instrument, turn his attention to the 
preserving and mounting of microscopic 
specimens. 

As nearly every microscopic object should 
be examined both by transmitted and 
reflected light, many should also be mounted 
in two or three different ways, so that their 
various structures may be displayed to full 
advantage. We must not of course expect 
to turn out highly finished slides at first, but 
practice makes perfect, and if we are careful 
and persevering, we shall soon overcome all 
difficulties. If the reader would make real 
and rapid progress, let him first master the 
simplest methods of mounting specimens. 


SLIDE WITH RING OF JAPAN BLACK. 


There are a vast number of objects which 
may be preserved dry, and to these we will 
first turn our attention. In the way of 
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PART II. 


apparatus, we shall require the glass slips 
and thin cover-glasses mentioned in Part I., 
also some ebonite “ cella ” of various shapes 
and depths, which will cost us about 
eighteenpence per hundred. These cells 


EBONITE CELLS, FOR MouxTING DRY OBJECTS, ETC. 


must be fastened upon the glass slips, by 
means of some cement; that known as 
“ Marine Glue ” being best for general use. 
When only a very shallow cell is required, 
for mounting the scales and some of the 
pollens of plants, a little Japan Black may 
be used in the following manner: Take one 
of the glass slips, which has been carefully 
cleaned, and with & fine brush draw upon it 
a circle of Japan Black, the same size as the 
thin cover-glass, and put it away in a warm 
place to dry. When we have fixed several 
of the ebonite cells, made some shallow 
ones with the Japan Black, and allowed 
them to become thoroughly dry, we will 
proceed to mount some objects within them. 

Ail dry specimens to be mounted in cells 
must be firmly fastened to the slide by 
means of a little gum-water, made with gum- 
. arabic, to which a few drops of glycerine 
should be added. If the object we wish to 
mount is a comparatively large one, we 
must, with the aid of a fine camel-hair 
pencil, deposit a minute quantity of the gum 


solution in the cell where our object is to be 
placed, taking care, however, not to cover a 
greater surface than the specimen will 
totally hide from view. When the drop of 
gum has become dry, which will take two or 
three minutes, we must hold the slide near 
our mouth, and breathe upon it twice or 
thrice, to render the surface of the gum 
adhesive. We then slightly moisten a 
camel-hair pencil with our lips, so that any- 
thing small will adhere to it, and with it 
touch the object we wish to mount, and 
place it in the desired position upon the 
gum. This must be done rapidly, or the 
gum will become partially dry again, and 
will not properly retain the specimen. 
Should the objects we wish to mount be 
very minute (such as the scales of insects), 
we must place a small drop of the gum 
solution upon the slide, and with the aid of 
one of our mounted needles spread it evenly 
over the surface we shall require. The gum 
is then allowed to dry, and whilst we are 


SKIN FROM UNDER-SURPACR OF A LEAF VIEWED 
BY TRANRMITTED LIGHT. 


placing the objects in position we must 
breathe upon the prepared surface as before, 
to restore its power of adherence. 
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The slide must then be put away in a 
warm place, free from dust, until it has 
become perfectly dry, when the thin cover 
glass may be cemented upon the cell, and 
the slide placed in the cabinet. 

Many plants show their beauties best when 
mounted dry, and are very interesting and 
beautiful objects for the low and medium 
powers of the microscope. Great care must 
be taken, however, to see that they are 
thoroughly dry before they are mounted, 
otherwise damp will arise in the cell, and 
utterly spoil the object; therefore we must 
always bear in mind that long after a leaf 
has acquired every outward appearance of 
dryness, the interior is still damp. The 
safest way to get rid of all moisture is to 
press the leaves between sheets of blotting- 
paper, which should be changed several 
times. 

In mounting leaves, both the upper and the 
under surface should be shown; and these 
may be mounted in two separate cells, 
fastened upon the same slide. 

By gently scraping up the surface of a 
leaf with our dissecting-knife, a thin coating 
of the outer skin or epidermis may be torn 
away with the aid of our forceps ; this should 
be carefully washed, and floated upon a glass 
slip, where, when dry, it will be found to be 
firnly fixed. A ring of cement may then be 
drawn round it, and the cover-glass placed 
on the top. 

"The anthers and pollen of all flowers are 
most interesting objects for microscopic 


SKIN FROM UPPER-SURFACT. OF A LEAF, VIEWED 
BY TRANSMITTED LIGHT. 


examination, and are nearly all seen at their 
best when mounted dry. The seeds of 
various plants should also be collected and 
mounted in the same way, as they form very 
beautiful objects for the low powers. 

The seales and spores to be found on the 
under side of fern leaves should be mounted 
dry, for their changes and development will 
afford endless subjects for study. 

The sea-weeds and corallines mentioned 
in “ A Ramble on the Sea-shore " (** B.O.P.” 
September 17, 1898, Vol. XX. p. 811) will 
be found most interesting objects; they 
should be thoroughly washed in several 
changes of water, to rid them of sea-salt, 
after which they may be mounted dry. 

Having attained some proficiency in 
mounting objects dry, we must now turn our 
attention to the mounting of specimens in 
Canada balsam. For this form of mounting 
we shallrequire our bottle of balsam solution, 
the spirit lamp, water bath, one or two 
mounted needles, and some of the best 
turpentine we can procure. 

All objects to be mounted in balsam must 
first be most thoroughly freed from all trace 
of moisture, as any dampness that may 
remain in the specimen will be certain to 
cause a cloudiness to appear shortly after it 
has been mounted. The great difficulty to 
overcome in mounting with balsam is to get 
rid of the minute bubbles of air, which, often 
quite invisible to the naked eye, appear like 
small globules when seen under the micro- 
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scope, frequently rendering the slide un- 
sightly,if not quite worthless. This trouble, 
however, may be greatly mitigated by using 
balsam dissolved in benzole. 

It must be borne in mind that nine objects 
out of ten contain air, or are full of minute 
holes, which are of course filled with it; and 
therefore, if they are immersed in a liquid of 
at all a thickish consistency, the cells of air 
will be imprisoned, and become bubbles. 

Having dried our object, we must consider 
how we are going to remove the air from it, 
before mounting in balsam. This can be 
accomplished by soaking the specimen in 
turpentine for some time; the length of 
time required for the successful dispersion of 
the air depending solely on the nature of the 
object. Should the specimens be so minute 
that soaking would be impossible, they must 
be laid upon the slide at once, and the 
turpentine applied to them there. 

Having now freed our object from damp- 
ness ahd air, we will proceed to mount it. 
Taking a well-cleaned glass slip, we warm it 
slightly over the spirit-lamp, and then, with 
a bluntly pointed glass rod, place on the 
centre of the slide a varying quantity of 
balsam. To this we apply a gentle heat, 
which will cause any bubbles to rise from 
the surface of the slide, when we shall 
be able to remove them with the point 
of a warmed needle. With our forceps we 
now lift the object, from which the super- 
flnous turpentine has been drained, and 
carefully lay it upon, or if possible thrust it 
into the balsam prepared for its reception. 
Should the object not be totally covered, a 
small quantity of balsam must be warmed, 
and dropped upon it, any bubbles that may 
appear being removed by a needle. The 
thin cover-glass must now be warmed, and, 
beginning at one side, allowed to fall upon 
the balsam, driving a small wave before it, 
thus expelling all the bubbles that were 
left. 

In spite of all our care, some bubbles will 
occasionally remain; but if the object be 
fairly strong, we may get rid of them by keep- 
ing the slide rather warm, and gently working 
the cover a little, so as to press the bubbles 
to one side, when we must instantly remove 
them with the needle-point, or they will 
again be drawn under. It is for keeping the 
slides warm, whilst in course of mounting, 
that we shall require the water-bath, the lid 
being used as a tray, on which to rest the 
slides. The tank should be half filled with 
warm water, and the lighted spirit-lamp 
placed beneath, to keep it hot, but mot 
boiling. 

Our specimen is now successfully mounted, 
and the slide should be put away till the 
balsam has set, when all the superfluous 
mountant can be carefully scraped away 
with a blunt knife, and the slide cleaned 
with a little turpentine. 

And now a few words about some of the 
host of objects suitable for mounting in 
balsam. A great many small insects, both 


SHOWING THE MANNER IN WHICH THE CoVER-GLASS 
Is ALLOWED TO GRADUALLY FALL UPON AN 
OBJECT MOUNTED IN BALSAM. 


terrestrial and aquatic, may be mounted 
whole, provided they have first been im- 
mersed for some time in turpentine, or oil of 
cloves; either of which agents will make 
them so transparent, that the internal 
organs, muscles of the legs, etc., may be 
seen. The eyes, feet, antenns, scales, and 
tongues of various insects will all prove 


most interesting microscopic , objects, when 
soaked in turpentine, and mounted in 
balsam. Many plants, seeds, and pollen, 
which are too opaque for observation by 
transmitted light when mounted dry, show 
their structures clearly when put up in 
balsam. In fact, the reader will find no 
more difficulty in obtaining specimens suit- 
able for mounting in Canada balsam than 
he did for mounting im the dry way. 

The slides should always be put away flat, 
and where they will be free from dust and 
damp. There are many cheap cabinets sold 
for this purpose, but a small collection can 
very well be kept in thin, flat cigar-boxes. 

Before bringing the present article to a 
close, and passing on to the consideration of 
collecting and keeping specimens, we must 
describe the usual method of labelling slides. 
Each slide, when it has been cleaned, and 
ere it is placed in the cabinet, should be 
carefully labelled, and a description of it 
entered in a note-book kept for that purpose. 
The label should bear the number of. the 
slide, and of the page in the note-book where 
it is described, as well as the name of the 
object, thus :— 


No. 44, p. 17. Book a. 
(Culex pipiens.) 


On referring to book a, page 17, we find 
slide No. 44 described as follows; *'Full- 
grown larva of the Gnat (Culex pipiens), 
mounted in Canada balsam July 6, 1898. 
Examine with 1-inch objective, and No. 2 
eyepiece, by transmitted light. The 
specimen is very transparent, and shows 
internal structure clearly. Note also the 
breathing-tube.”’ 

If this rule is carefully observed, we shall 
always have our slides in order, and know 
for certain what we are looking at, and how 
to examine it to the best advantage. As 
each cabinet is filled, a label showing from 
what number to what number the cabinet 
contains should be affixed. 

( To be continued.) 


Larva of Gnat. 
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I RAN HIM DOWN. 


RAN him down, and in the street 
He lay entangled with my feet. 
I told him that no harm was meant, 
It simply was an accident— 
While he used words I won't repeat. 
I said he threw me from my seat 
By motions that were indiscreet ; 
"Twas really with no ill intent 
I ran him down. 


He spoke in wrath, he spoke in heat, 
With looks and language far from sweet; 
And though my handle-bar is bent, 
My hand is torn, my clothes are rent, 
He swears it was with purpose fleet 

I ran him down. 
A. LESLIE. 
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A GOLDEN RULE. 


NE golden motto let us keep 
Throughout our lifetime long: 
No soul on earth can claim a right 
That is another’s wrong. 


No treasure ever can be ours 
That we usurp or borrow: 
No joy can rightly be our own 

That means another's sorrow. 


This is the law of liberty, 
Whate'er the world proclaim. 
Success that robs another man 
Is but the basest shame. 
A. LESLIE. 
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IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 
A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rey. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 
(With Illustrations by A. F. LYboN, G. H. EDWARDS, J. JELLICOE, and Others.) 
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s [E children are the erown of old men," says the Wise King ; 

and that aphorism is, to my thinking, good proof of his wisdom. 
Its truth came forcibly to my mind not a week ago, on the day when I 
completed the span of threescore years and ten. 

A fair day it was—June 28, 1696—the blue sky flecked with sunlit 
clouds, and a cool western breeze which flashed the sea with sparkles, 
and fringed the waves with spray. 

My daughter and her husband were taking & month's holiday, and 
they had asked “ grandfather " to occupy their house during this absence 
—a request which I was well content to fulfil, as it enabled me to see 
much of my double * crown "—my two grandsons Harry and George. 

They celebrated my birthday with such simple ceremony as their 
kindness suggested and the housekeeper's arrangements admitted. 
They decked the table with gay flowers, and brought me gifts of summer 
fruits. The boys were granted a holiday from attendance at the day- 
fe school, and in the afternoon we walked over to Moulin Huet, and 
wandered down to the bay, where the lads had a frolic in the briny waves. 

A pair of happy youngsters are Harry and George—the former a fine- 
grown boy of ten years, with brown hair and dark eyes like his father’s, 
sturdy and active to run and jump ; George, a year younger, is of lighter 
build, fair-haired and blue-eyed like his mother, full of mischief and 
mirth. Both have set their heart on being soldiers. 

They like nothing better than getting grandfather to tell them stories 
of the wars. They never weary of asking how King William fares in 
the Netherlands, and, thank God, I could tell them that the disasters 
at Steinkirk and Landen have been eclipsed by the capture of Namur. 
They make toy swords and muskets of wood, and wage mimic battle 
against the Dutch; and when tired of such sport they come and sit 
each on a knee, and I ransack my brains to satisfy their greed for tales 
of daring deeds. 

On the evening of my birthday we had a grand recitation in the 
summer-house. I told them how the Bass Rock was held for King 
James; how gallant Schomberg fell in the Battle of the Boyne ; of the 
Siege of Londonderry ; of Claverhouse and Killiecrankie, and I know 
not what beside. 
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But, even after such a banquet of 
military food, their martial appetites were 
not appeased. 

“Tell us about yourself, grandfather," 
sail Harry. ‘Yes, do," chimed in 
George: “ When you were a boy, didn't 
you long to be a soldier? Didn't you 
get vour grandfather to tell you stories of 
battles? Why don't you tell us of the wars 
you fought in? We know vou were a 
soldier—you have got & sword hanging 
up in your house. Why don't you write 
a tale about your own experiences ? ” 

They showered their questions so thick 
upon me, without waiting for answers, 
that in self-defence, to silence the clatter 
of their tongues, I said I would give them 
a notion of a cavalry charge, such as 
Prince Rupert knew how to tling upon 
the Houndheads. They crowed with 
delight. 

Then I joggled my knees with violent 
commotion, at sore risk of rheumatic 
aches, and so set Harry bobbing against 
George, and George toppling over Harry, 
amid such s gleeful babble of laughter, that 
their tongues had no chance for further 
questions, until at last they cried for 
quarter. 

Then they got their muskets, and I put 
them through their paces, being put to it 
myself to devise & method for making 
them “form fours." But they stormed 
the summer-house in gallant stvle, and 
effected an entrance, though I defended it 
stoutly with my stick. Soon afterwards 
supper-time arrived, and in due course 
the merry urchins went to bed. 

When rid of their lively company I sat 
nlone with meditation. Some of the 
questions asked by the youngsters came 
back to my mind, waking memories of the 
past. 

There was a certain ancient leathern 
wallet hidden away in the chest which 
contained my portable property. There 
were manuscript notes and letters in that 
wallet, referring to & small portion of ray 
life, written long years ago, and never 
looked at since. I wondered how far 
those papers might avail for calling back 
recollections of the buried past. Memory 
at the age of seventy years must often 
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p treacherous— would those annals, 
astily jotted at the time, and allowed to 
slumber in oblivion so long, prove to be 
any better than dead bones incapable of 
appropriating sinews and strength? Or 
might they possibly prove as sparks of 
fire, to kindle the fuel of memory and 
make it burn with steady flame ? 

I became excited to settle the question. 
I went upstairs and fetched the wallet. 
With trembling fingers I unfastened the 
metal clasp, so corroded by rust that it 
snapped in the process. I took out some 
of the papers, and unfolded them. They 
were vellow with age, and their substance 
had become so fragile that it required 
careful manipulation to avoid tearing the 
sheets. Theink wasso pale that in places 
it was illegible, and I feared the task of 
deciphering the &cript might prove hope- 
less. But the matter must be settled once 
and for all. 

I selected one paper from the bundle, 
and set myself patiently to study its con- 
tents. And lo! as I slowly perused the 
faded lines, I found that memory answered 
to the call with & clearness that encouraged 
me greatly. I found myself reviving 
scenes and incidents long forgotten, filling 
in disconnected links so as to weld a con- 
tinuous chain. My interest was quickened 
with every paragraph that I mastered. 

I resolved, after going through another 
of the papers, to make an attempt to 
weave into a connected record the 
circumstances of the period to which the 
papers referred—three years of my past 
life. And with that resolve mentally 
registered, I laid the papers aside, and 
sought the rest of sleep long deferred by 
my absorbing task. 

After breakfast, next morning, before 
my grandsons started for their school, I 
acquainted them with the resolution 
formed over night. 

* My dear boys,” I said, “ perhaps you 
have forgotten those questions you put to 
me last evening, to which you received no 
answers at the time. One of them was, 
‘Why do you not write a tale of your ex- 
periences 2' It was a suggestion which 
caught my fancy as a baited hook catches 
a fish. There is a period of my past life 


which I think might provide much that 
would interest you. I shall therefore set 
steadily to work, and try to put in writing 
an account of it. I shall hope to write a 
certain portion every day, while you are 
at school. It may help you in your 
lessons to think that your old grandfather 
is busy with pen and paper, while you are 
similarly employed.” 

They were greatly pleased at the an- 
nouncement. “ Hurrah!” = exclaimed 
Harry, and George echoed * Hurrah!” 
“That will be famous! Shall you begin 
to-day, grandfather ? ” 

" Yes—I shall try and write one 
chapter each day during your absence, 
and when you return in the evening we 
will find a quiet half-hour, and I will 
read you the result of my day's work." 

This further dehghted them. They 
danced around me; they pulled me ont 
into the garden and insisted on storming 
the summer-house once more. Lut my 
forces were invigorated by rest and food. 
and made such stout defence that they 
kept the enemy at bay. 

The boys then fetched table, chair. and 
writing materials, according to my direc- 
tions, for I had decided to work in the 
summer-house. 

“There, grandfather,” said Harry. 
when the arrangements were completcd 
to his satisfaction. ‘‘ Now you can begin, 
and be sure you make it verv exciting. 
We shall think of you writing while we 
are at lessons, and shall be longing for 
the time to hear what you have written.” 

I bade them be sure and not let such 
anticipations distract them from the 
tasks. 

“If I try to give you gratification. 
boys, you must repay me by giving in. 
creased application to your studies, that 
when your parents return from abroad 
they may be gladdened by an excelient 
report from your schoolmaster.” 

They promised to see to it that there 
should be no complaints, and scampered 
off to school, leaving me seated in the 
summer-house with all the paraphernalia 
ready, if only I could command the in- 
spiration needful for the task. 

(To be continued.) 
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Honn though it may be to the lover 
of the dribbling game, care for one’s 
clothing and fear for one's limbs were the 
parents which gave birth to Association foot- 
ball. But though it bears no resemblance to 
the old English game, in which running 
with, not kicking, the bull was the prominent 
feature, it deserves more truly the title of 
football. 

Formerly schools had little or no 
provision for sports. Rugby was the only 
school that possessed a large grass play- 
ground, and in the small, cramped spaces at 
Eton, Harrow, and Winchester it was 
impossible to play football in the manner of 
“ hurling to goales.” Hence, very naturally, 
the boys at those schools adapted the game 
to the peculiarities of their playgrounds. 

At Eton the two playing spaces gave rise 
to the “Wall” and * Field" games, which 
are quite unlike each other. The former is 
80 called from the wall, about 120 yards long 


THE STORY OF FOOTBALL. 


III.— THE ASSOCIATION GAME. 


and ten feet high, which runs along the side 
of the College field. At right angles to this 
wall runs another, in which a door stands, 
about four feet wide. Opposite this is a 
large elm-tree. The door and the trunk of 
the tree are the two goals. The tield of play 
is about 120 yards long by only two yards 
wide. The game chiefly consists of a 
succession of scrummages, for whenever the 
ball is kicked over the wall or across the 
opposite boundary line, a scrummage is 
formed. The rules are so complicated that 
it is said only Etonians can understand 
them. But it will be clearly seen that the 
game has been made to suit the plavground, 
and not the playground to fit the game. 

The Eton “Field” game also differs 
considerably from that played anywhere 
else. It isa strange mixture of Rugby and 
Association, and clearly shows how the latter 
game has been evolved from the former. 
The field is longer and broader and the goals 


narrower than those used in the ordinart 
Association game. The scoring consists of 
goals and rouges. A goal may be kicked in 
the ordinary way or obtained from a rouse. 
A rouge is practically the same as a trv in 
Rugby, and is obtained by touching down the 
ball behind the opponents’ goal-line. The 
feature of the game is the “ bully "—a kird 
of scrummage—which is formed every um: 
the ball goes out of play. 

Football at Harrow is Association footbal: 
with the Rugby off-side rule, and Harroviars 
claim that it combines the advantages of 
both games. Handling the ball is ony 
allowed when it is caught on the voller. 
From a free kick a player can step thre 
yards in any direction he pleases, and maas 
goals are thus scored from “ frees " in frout 
of the post, for the player can then calis 
stride through the posts with the ball in h:s 
arms. The -Harrow ball.is & big, clumst 
article, more flat than: round, and adorned 
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with three patches of leather which make it 
"difficult to kick straight. 

The Winchester game is played in & small 
space, eighty yards by thirty, bounded on 
each side by netting stretched over an iron 
frame eight feet high. The goals are simply 
the space at each end, and to score, the ball 
must be kicked through without it touching 
one of the defending side. Nor must the 
ball be kicked higher than the shoulder. It 
is a game of kicking pure and simple, for 
dribbling is not allowed, and in theory the 
ball must always be kicked as hard as 
possible. 

At these three schools, and also at 
Charterhouse and Westminster, with their 
stone or gravel playgrounds, it was of course 
impossible to play football in the old 
English manner. Added to the danger of 
tackling on a hard stone floor, parents would 
object to their sons’ clothing being torn and 
their limbs broken in “a friendlie fyghte,” 
and this would lead to the prohibition of the 
old and the invention of a new variety of 
football. For, acting upon the representa- 
tions of parents, the school authorities would 
forbid the running and collaring game. 
With these restrictions, the boys would adapt 
the game to their respective playgrounds, and 
hence the games peculiar to Eton, Harrow, 
and Winchester, the feature common to all 
being that running with the ball is for- 
bidden. 

In 1855 the dribbling game began to be 
played at Cambridge by the old boys of these 
publie schools, and about the same time the 
game took root in Sheffield. In 1857 the 
Sheffield club was founded, and as it is still 
in existence, it is the oldest Association foot- 
ball club in the world. It is an amateur 
organisation, and should not be confounded 
with the famous Wednesday and United clubs 
of the cutlery city. Up to 1875 Sheffield 
could put an eleven into the field fit to meet 
the rest of England. 

The dribbling game grew rapidly in 
popular favour, and in 1863 an attempt was 
made by the London clubs to amalgamate 
the kicking and carrying games. The com- 
promise suggested was that running with the 
ball should be allowed when it was caught 
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on the bound or before touching the ground, 
hacking and tripping were also to be legal 
when a player was running with the ball. 
But while negotiations were taking place in 
London, the dribbling players at Cambridge 
drew up a set of rules to which the old boys 
of all the public schools—except Rugby— 
could agree. The London players assented 
to them also, the attempt to combine the 
two games was dropped, and in 1863 the 
Football Association was founded. The off- 
side rule, however, prevented a complete 
union of all the dribbling clubs. In 1867 
the present rule was adopted, viz. there 
must be three opponents between a player 
and the opposite goal when the ball is 
passed to him. The union of Sheffield clubs 
only required there to be one opponent 
between the goal and the player to prevent 
off-side. But in 1876 the Sheftield clubs 
yielded, and since then the Association game 
has been played under the same rules all 
over the country. 

In the early stages of the dribbling game 
nothing of the combination, now the 
prominent feature of the game, was seen. 
Each of the eight forwards—two backs and 
a goal-keeper made up the eleven— played 
for himself, and strove by sensational 
dribbles the length of the field to carry the 
ball to the opposite goal by dodging. twisting, 
and a hundred tricks. Combination then 
consisted in backing up the dribbler, so as to 
carry the ball on when he was robbed of it 
by an opponent. About 1875, however, the 
passing system came into vogue, and, follow- 
ing the example of the Scottish teams, 
English clubs were obliged to play two half- 
backs, in addition to the two backs, in order 
to cope with the increased power of the 
attack, due to the development of combina- 
tion. About the same time each of the 
forwards had his own place in the team and 
had to keep to it. Since then the * passing 
craze" has been developed to the highest 
pitch of perfection. 

But with the development of passing the 
amazing skill of the dribbler of the past has 
gone. Dribbling there is still, but not that 
art of steering the ball through the midst of 
one’s opponents. The value of combination 
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was soon acknowledged by the changes 
which were made in the arrangement of the 
team. Formerly two backs and a goal- 
keeper were suflicient to keep in check eight 
forwards working separately ; but now, with 
the nddition of three half-backs, the rear 
division has its work cut out to ward off the 
attacks of five forwards working together. 

In 1872 the first Association match against 
Scotland was played at Glasgow, the result 
being a goal-less draw. In the following 
year Oxford and Cambridge tried conclusions 
for the first time under the Socker code, 
Oxford being victorious. 

In 1871 the famous Challenge Cup 
competition was inaugurated, the Cup being 
won by the Wanderers, a now extinct club. 
Despite the formation of the Football 
League in 1888, the English Cup more than 
holds its own in popular favour, though to 
the League is due the credit for the higher 
standard of play now prevailing, and for the 
spread of the Association gume. Only a 
bigoted Rugger supporter will deny that 
Association is more generally played than 
Rugby. 

At no time in the history of sport has 
football, both Rugby and Association, been 
more popular. Thousands derive health and 
pleasure from playing, and tens of thousands 
enjoyment from watching the game. Danger- 
ous football no doubt is to a slight degree, 
but it contains only that spice of danger to 
be found in almost every true British sport. 

The number of accidents is infinitesimal 
in proportion to the players; hunting and 
boating kiil more than football. Football 
calls forth the exercise of dogged endurance, 
quick judgment and decision, bodily 
strength and activity, and “ courage to meet 
an enemy in the face." These are the 
qualities which have won for us as & nation 
the greatest empire the world has ever seen. 
To amend the Duke of Wellington's famous 
utterance, it may be truly said that 
“ Britain's Empire has been founded on the 
football field." But to write a eulogy on 
football were to gild gold. A game which 
after sixteen centuries still attracts and 
delights thousands of Englishmen may be 
surely numbered among the Immortals ! 
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CAPTURING A REBEL. 


Bx W. A. BUCHANAN, 


Author of “ On the Niagara River," “ Holidaying at Niagara Falls," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER III.—AMONG THE HILLS—STORM THREATENED—PREPARATIONS TO WITHSTAND IT. 


H" dreams that night, as he told me some 
time later, were full of trouble. In the 


first he seemed once more to have started on 
his journey towards Gleeson's Hills, which 
stretch for & hundred miles or more north 
and south ; &nd when at length Whitears, 
wearg and footsore, brought him to the cave 
wherein had recently been stored sufficient 
provisions to have carried him through the 
rest of his expedition, he found that the 
low door guarding its entrance had been 
broken in and the cave plundered of its 
contents. 


Then somehow the purport of the dream 


changed curiously, for though in reality still 
sound asleep, it seemed to him that he woke 
up and found himself at the cave, which he 
had only dreamed had been despoiled; that 
he provisioned himself for the remainder of 


his journey, which passed without mishap 
until he came within sight of the house 
where Maignon was, whereupon a dozen 


Indians, 


armed with tomahawks, threw 


themselves upon him. At this he sought to 
take cover among the brushwood beside the 


trail; but to his consternation he found 
himself unable to move hand or foot. Just 
as the foremost Redman was upon him, he 
awoke, only to find that his fire had burned 
itself out, and that his limbs were so chilled 
that he had a difficulty even in rising to his 
feet. As daylight was just appearing, he 
shortly started on his way again. 

Though visited by dreams, he had on the 
whole slept well, and when once he had 
warmed himself by stamping about, he felt 
quite refreshed— more so, indeed, than would 
have been the case had he passed the night 
indoors, where the atmosphere, even under 
the most favourable conditions, is rarely 
altogether free from impurities. 

Fortunately, with the exception of a few 
wild cats, and here and there a few wolves, 
there were, at that period of the year, no 
wild animals about that he need fear; and 
as for these, the former rarely, if ever, go 
out of their way to attack men, and the 
jatter, unless met with in great numbers, 
give little trouble to persons who are armed, 
and sufficiently well acquainted with their 


habits to know how to fight them to the best 
advantage. 

The country, as the hills proper were 
neared, became every moment wilder and 
more forbidding, so much so, indeed, that the 
scout made but slow progress, being obliged 
for many miles to proceed on foot, leaving 
Whitears free to follow as best he could. 

Some thirty miles to the north a fairly 
good trail passed through the hills; but in 
view of the insurrection the scout did not 
think it wise to attempt a crossing there, 
lest it might be watched by some of 
Maignon’s followers. 

The hills themselves were of no great 
elevation; but being rocky—apparently the 


outcome of some former volcanic disturb- 


ance—they were not only extremely rugged 
in outline, but were here and there inter- 
sected by broad canyons of immense depth, 
and with sides so steep and smooth that it 
was next to impossible to obtain a foothold. 
It is doubtful if ever a man or a horse 
succeeded in crossing before, except at the pasa 
just referred to above. 
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The docility of Whitears counted for much, 
since most horses would have required either 
to be led or driven over the rough portions 
of the route, and in places this would have 
been an exceedingly difficult thing for the 
scout to have accomplished. In one respect, 
however, the horse was rather badly pre- 
pared. He was not shod. This is quite the 
custom on the prairies, where stones are 
rarely seen on the regular trails, so that there 
is little fear of a horse's hoofs becoming 
chipped, or otherwise injured. ‘The scout, not 
knowing how long he was likely to be away 
from Sellon, had purposely omitted having 
shoes put on Whitears, lest it might be some 
considerable time before he again met with a 
smith, in which case the horse was certain 
to be put to considerable pain, as the hoofs, 
like a human nail, grow rapidly, thus making 
it necessary for the shoes to be frequently 
readjusted. 

Another obstacle to progress lay in the 
abundance of trees and shrubbery, the former 
of which, in spite of the seeming sterility of 
the place, managed to twine their tendrils 
about the rocks and stones, and in some 
cases to grow to a considerable size. 

Several times in the course of the morn- 
ing the scout was obliged to stop and allow 
Whitears to rest awhile. At midday, find- 
ing themselves in a small valley, the scout 
built a fire and cooked a brace of rabbits 
that he had shot with one of his revolvers. 
What remained of the rabbits after he had 
finished his dinner he carefully wrapped up 
and took alone with him. 

On quitting the valley, the route for two 
or three miles was comparatively easy. and 
Whitears was able to curry the scout along 
at a good pace. 

Then the lav out of the country began to 
change agnin, and presently they found 
further advance barred by a deep gully, filled 
with running water. As the scout could 
make out no regularly defined banks, he 
concluded that the stream had been 
caused by the melting of the snow, and this 
being the case, he decided, as it was of con- 
siderable breadth just there, to go up 
the bank and see if he could not either go 
round it altogether, or at all events hit upon 
à more convenient place for crossing over. 

This delay was, to suy the least of it, very 
disappointing, since the success of the 
scout’s enterprise depended largely on his 
promptly getting in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Hela; and, moreover, he could not avoid 
experiencing some anxiety as to whether he 
would find his cave as he had lefi it a few 
months before. This cave lav on the other 
side of the hills, five miles south of the lower 
branch of the River Tintala, and about fifty 
miles from Fort Hela. 

When the scout had gone about three 
miles along the bank, he found the land 
began to rise somewhat abruptly, and, a 
short distance farther up, the ravine broad- 

ened, so that although the water rushed 
furiously down the incline, it became shal- 
lower. Half a mile back from the summit 
of the incline, the water ran quietly along, 
and was of such little depth that here and 
there small collections of rubbish had run 
aground. The scout, hesitating no longer, 
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A FRETWORK AND BAMBOO FOUR-O'CLOCK TEA STAND. 


Te boys who want to utilise their own 

handiwork in making their mothers and 
sisters a charming present should try their 
hands at making an afternoon cake and tea 
stand a shown in fig. A. 
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plunged in, and for a time Whitears got on 
easily enough, the water being but three or 
four feet deep on the average. When a 
hundred yards from the opposite bank. how- 
ever, the stream deepened so much that it 
was only by hard swimming that Whitears 
at length got on dry land ayain with his 
rider. 

This struggle so exhausted the horse that 
the scout decided to give up all thought of 
proceeding further that day, and as it was 
getting well on in the afternoon he at once 
set about making ready for the night. 

The weather, which for some days had 
been bright, and comparatively warm, began 
to show signs of a change, and the scout, 
knowing the suddenness with which the spring 
storms sometimes burst forth, was at some 
pains to select a camping-place that might 
afford him shelter should he require it. As 
at his previous camp, he believed he had little 
or nothing to fear from wild animals. In 
this, however, he was wrong. 

The most suitable spot he could light upon 
near at hand was a great hole in the side of 
a hill facing the stream. ‘This aperture 
had been caused, apparently, by the dislody- 
ment of a huge boulder that now lay some 
twenty paces in front, just at the edge of the 
Water. 

Every moment the sky became darker, and 
something in its lurid aspect warned the 
scout that he might expect a heavy fall of 
snow, if not, indeed, a terrific blizzard, which 
might shut him up in the hills for days. 

His first care, therefore, after unsaddling 
Whitears and depositing his rifle and baggage 
near the cave, was to ascend the hill and 
search for game. This he found by no means 
difficult to come at; for the rabbits, which 
were everywhere abundant in the hills, were 
so obviously terror-stricken by the overcloud. 
ing of the sky, that they came out of their 
retreats into the open, seeming quite oblivious 
of the approach of the scout, who in about 
half an hour shot six of them with a revolver. 

He then returned to the stream, and set 
about collecting materials to close the open- 
ing of the cave, which was large enough to 
conveniently shelter Whitears as well as him- 
self. 

In a couple of hours he had constructed 
out of loose stones a wall seven feet long by 
about tive in height. Over the opening still 
left at the top between the wall and the cave, 
he piled broken limbs, which lay about in 
considerable abundance. 

By sundown--or rather by the usual time 
of sunset, for the sun itself had been 
invisible for hours-—the scout had made the 
cave fairly comfortable, and leading Whitears 
inside through a narrow opening he had left 
&t the more sheltered end of the wall, he 
induced the animal, after a little coaxing, to 
lie down at one side on a few armfuls of 
dried grass which he had gathered and 
spread out for that purpose. 

As the storm, though becoming every 
moment more threatening, had not yet 
broken, he kindled a huge fire just outside 
the cave. In half an hour's time, the wood 
being very dry. the first fury of the fire had 
spent itself, and there remained only a bed 
of glowing coals. In this, having first 

(To be continued.) 


(OR TURNED) 
By FRED MILLER. 
(With Illustrations by the AUTHOR.) 


I have indieated turned columna for the 
benefit of those who, having & lathe, would 
like to show what they can do in this way, 
us well as in fretwork; but to those who 
have no lathe, or who have no chum. who 


removed their entrails, he buried three of the 
rabbits, leaving the skins on as & protection 
against the actual contact with the fire. He 
then piled the fire with fresh wood. 

Some little time later with a stick he dug 

out one of the rabbits, and having cut into it 
with his bowie-knife found it quite done. 
The outside was of course charred and 
covered with ashes; but in a very few 
minutes the scout had peeled or skinned it, 
the outside coming off almost like a nutshell, 
leaving the flesh within perfectly clean 
and appetising in appearance and savour. 
Making up the fire again, he cooked the other 
three rabbits in the same way, and afterwards 
carefully dressed them all as he had the first 
one. 
( It was now so dark that away from the 
firelight he could not see a yard before his 
face. For some hours it had been steadily 
growing colder, and going to the edge of the 
stream the scout found that already it was 
beginning to freeze over, in spite of the 
swiftness of the current. 

There was that ominous stillness in the 
atmosphere that almost invariably precedes a 
heavy fall of snow, and the scout’s thoughts 
were anything but reassuring; since, even 
where the hills were comparatively dry, he 
had found it difficult to yet along, and 
should any depth of snow fall all further 
advance until it melted would be quite out of 
the question. 

As for himself, he was not likely to starve 
altogether, for he would be able to get rabbits 
enough—though he knew very well that in a 
very short time, if he subsisted on nothing 
else, the very sight of roast rabBit would 
become obnoxious to him. Still, if it came 
to that or nothing, hunger would conquer, and 
he would be able to eat suflicient to at least 
sustain life. 

His chief consideration, therefore, was not 
for himself, but for Whitears, whose oata 
were rapidly disappearing. Weighing the 
bag carefully, first in one hand, and then in 
the other, he concluded that enough re- 
mained for three days, or, on a reduced 


allowance, maybe forfour or five. And after 
that? 
The thought oppressed him. The whole 


success of his expedition depended on the 
horse. Even could he have made his way 
across the hills by himself, the distance 
from there to where he required to go was 
too great to be covered on foot with the 
least prospect of arriving in time to capture 
the rebel leader. 

But aside from this, whieh was serious 
enough, the scout was deeply attached to 
the horse, so much so indeed that he could 
not endure the thought of the animal being 
even temporarily put on short rations. 

Still, thinking would not help matters so 
far as the immediate present was concerned ; 
so, after the rabbits had been stored away 
in the cave, the scout piled up the fire, and, 
taking one more look round to assure him. 
self that evervthing was ship-shape, withdrew 
to the cave, closing up the doorway as well 
as possible with a few branches. 

Then, with the saddle for a pillow and the 
saddle-cloth for covering, he composed his 
limbs, and shortly fell into a troubled sleep. 


has and who would do that part of the work 
for them, I would say, substitute bamboo, 
which is easily worked. 

Phe article consists of a series of circular 
shelves) shown at 8, fitted into notches cut in 
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the three columns. This can be seen at c, 
and only needs bamboo to be substituted for 
turning. 

The columns must be so placed that the 
open space is large enough to receive the 
plates or dishes. 'The two lower shelves 
could be the same size as regards the fret- 
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AFTERNOON OAKE AND TEA STAND. 


work, as an extra band of wood can be added 
to the outside to increase the diaméter. 
This is seen at B. In fact those readers who 
do not wish to draw the design twice over 
could make all four shelves the same as 
. regards centre portion as shown at B, and 
merely add the border B', doubling it for the 
third shelf, and trebling it for the lowest 
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one. It would therefore only be necessary 
to enlarge B to the dimensions required, and 
then mark over each piece of wood, placing 
& piece of carbon paper between your design 
and the wood. 
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the wood to use. In addition to glueing the 


shelves into the mortices cut in the columns 
to receive them, it would be well, I think, to 
put a fine long screw through from the 
outside into the shelves. 


This must be done 


If all the shelves were the same diameter, 
it would not be possible to have the legs 
spread at the bottom, as shown in sketch, 
unless blocks were fastened on to the three 
sides where the columns touch the shelves, 
and I don’t think this would look very work- 
manlike. Of course you could make the 
stand only three tiers high. Above the top 
shelf the columns or bamboo should be 
carried some six or eight inches, and a sort 
of handle formed by letting in a piece of 
bamboo between the two front columns, with 
a shorter piece between the hind column 
and this cross bar. This is shown in plan 
at p, bamboo to be substituted for turning 
where necessary. 

As such a tea stand requires to carry no 
great weight lightness should be aimed at. 

The fretwerk shelves would do out of 
-inch stuff or even less. Sycamore would be 


with care, and the finest screws must be 
used. Small blocks, too, might be glued 


under each shelf to add to the strength if 
thought desirable, but I should say this is 
unnecessary. 
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THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


T= first step toward the acquirement of the 

technique of conjuring is what is known 
as ‘‘ palming," that is, the holding of objects 
in the palm of the hand in such a way that 
the hand appears, to the uninitiated, to be 
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empty. There are various ways of ac- 
cornplishing this, according to the size and 
shape of the article dealt with. 

¥or your first trial use a coin, a haM-crown 
preferably. Hold it between the tips of the 
second and third fingers and the thumb of 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER III.—PALMING: A DIGESTIVE DESSERT. 


the right hand (fig. 9). The coin should be 
dependent for support mainly on the finger 
tips, and merely kept steady by the thumb. 
Now lightly slide the coin down the thumb 
into the palm, as shown in fig. 10, and 
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press it into the flesh between the two mus- 
cular parts at the roots of the thumb and 
fingers. It will be found, after a certain 
number of attempts, that the coin can be 
firmly gripped in this position by a slight 
contraction of the hand (see fig. 11). 


When you can hold the hand freely and 
naturally, without dropping the concealed 
coin, you may proceed to the second exer- 
cise, or complete “ pass.” 

Hold the coin a8 shown in fig. 9, and 
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advance the right hand towards the left, as 
though to place the coin therein. Under 
cover of this movement, that is, during 
transit, bring the coin into the palm in the 
way described; continue the movement 
towards the left-hand; which, after the now 
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empty fingers have reached it, close and 
elevate as though containing the coin. 
Meanwhile the right hand should be allowed 
to fall easily and naturally to the side, or the 
performer's wand may be picked up from the 
table, and held in that hand, taking care not 
tolet the coin chink against the wood, and 
so reveal its whereabouts. 

This movement must be diligently prac- 
tised before & mirror until the illusion is 
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perfect. There must be no flourishing about 
the matter ; it must be executed naturally 
and deliberately, and should have precisely 
the same appearance as the genuine action. 
Before going through the pretence of trans- 
ferring the coin from one hand to the other, 
first perform the reality before the mirror, 
and then endeavour to make the false act 
resemble the true one as closely as possible. 
You will no doubt feel awkward at your 
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first essay at palming, but the most expert 
conjurers, in their early attempts, have felt 
quite as hopeless. Persistent practice is the 
only way to success; always perform in front 
of a mirror, and do not be satisfied until you 
cannot yourself detect the deception. 

I have recommended you to commence 
with a half-crown: the reason for so doing 
is that the half-crown is of English coins the 
most convenient sized for palming, and the 
milled edge affords & good grip for the palm. 
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" When you have attained proficiency with 
the half-crown, repeat the pass with a penny, 
then with a shilling. To palm a sixpence or 
threepenny-piece by this method is more 
difficult; but it can be done. Such small 
coins, however, are never used for public 
performances, as, by reason of their sinall 
size, they could hardly be seen by an 
audience. 

To palm a watch, hold it on the palm of 


the right hand, as in fig. 12. Advance that 
hand towards the left, and turn over the 
first-mentioned as though to tilt the watch 
from the one palm into the other. A slight 
contraction of the right hand grips the watch 
by its edges. At the same time, to complete 
the deception, the left partly closes as though 
containing it. 
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Balls are palmed by various methods, ac- 
cording to their size. Topalmasmall ball— 
from three-eighths to three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter—show it, in the first place, held 
between the thumb and forefinger in the 
position indicated by fig. 13.* Roll the ball 
across the first and second fingers by a move- 
ment of the thumb, and press it between the 
lower joints of the second and third fingers 
(see fig. 14). In this position it may be held 
securely, and the hand can be opened and 
shut without in any way disturbing the ball. 

For a ball from three-quarters of an inch 
up to an inch and & half in diameter, com- 
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mence by exhibiting in the same position. 
Then roll it by the thumb to the tips of the 
third and fourth fingers. Close the latter so 
as to bring the ball into the palm (fig. 15). 
There it is held in the same way as the coin. 

Another method is to hold the ball in a 
crook of the little finger, as in fig. 16, in 
which position it is placed by a similar move- 
ment of the thumb to that already described. 

Large-sized balls are simply shown lying 
on the palm, and the hand turned over with a 
tilting movement as described in the case of 
the watch, under cover of which the ball is 
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gripped and retained in the palm (fig. 17). 
The hand to which the ball is supposed to 
be transferred closes as though containing 
the object, in the usual way. It must be 
noted, however, that in the case of so large 
an article the closing of the hand must be 
only partial, otherwise the effect is unnatural 
and at once gives rise to suspicion, followed 
by inevitable detection. Much care and 
thought bestowed upon these small matters 
go a long way towards the attainment of 
general excellence. 


The student should commence practising 
with cork balls, as their rough surface gives a 
delightful hold for the muscles of the palm. 
Wooden balls may next be used, and then 
balls of metal, ivory, and glass. To palm 
these latter is somewhat difficult unless the 
performer has asoftand fleshy palm. A little 
glycerine rubbed on before performing is a 
great assistance. Such a course, however, 
is not to be recommended, and can only be 
regarded as little better than a makeshift. 
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9 All the illustrations show the opposite side of the 
hand to that turned towards the audience—iv. as they 
would be seen by the performer himself if he were to 
look at his hands—a thing which, as already stated, he 
should most carefully avoid. 


To render the hand sufficiently sensitive 
for the proper execution of sleight-of-hand 
they can be rubbed nightly with glycerine or 
cold cream, and gloves should be worn in bed. 
This treatment will soon bring the’palms into 
a soft condition, very desirable for palming. 

Small oranges, apples, lemons, etc., are the 
next subjects for exercises. These are palmed 
after the same manner as | balls. 

Eggs, too, may be palmed in much the same 
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way, or may simply be held in a crook of the 
second and third fingers, as shown in fig. 18. 
It may be as well to mention here that unless 
the eggs are to be broken for the purpose of 
some trick, they should be hard boiled ; then 


if accidentally dropped, it is better for the 
carpet, though perhaps less interesting to the 
spectators. 

To palm a large envelope from the top o! 
a packet, take the latter in the left hand. 
holding it with the thumb above and fingers 
under, and cover it momentarily with the 
right hand. Slide off the uppermost envelope 
with the left thumb and push it with the 
finger-tips into the hollow of the right hand, 
and there hold it curled up within the palm, 
as shown in fig. 19. As a general rule, in the 
execution of palming, the more open the hand 
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is, the less likely it appears that it should 
conceal anything; but in this case, the more 
the hand is closed the more impossible does 
it seem that it contains anything of so large 
an area. The main thing, however, always 
is to hold the hand freely and naturally. 

Other methods of palming envelopes and 
slips of paper of various sizes are illustrated 
by figs. 20, 21, and 22. 
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To palm a handkerchief, roll it up intos 
ball and treat it as such. The difficulty to 
be surmounted here is to roll up the hand. 
kerchief neatly and rapidly. Three of the 
corners should be folded well into the centre. 
and the fourth finally wrapped over all to 
make & compact ball. 

If the palmed article is not to be re 
produced, it may be got rid of while the 
attention of the spectators is drawn towards 
the closed hand which-is supposed to contain 
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it. If near the table, it may be placed on 
the servante, or dropped into the padded 
box. If standing away from the servante, 
the concealed object may be neatly deposited 
in the profonde as the hand drops to the 
side. 

Robert Houdin describes a neat little trick 
entitled * A Digestive Dessert— How to Eat 
Corks.” As it depends entirely on palming, 
it may not be out of place to describe it here. 
A plate or basin containing about eighteen or a 
couple of dozen new corks is brought forward. 
These and a tolerable amount of skill and 
address form the sole stock-in-trade. To 
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work the trick, proceed thus: Take a cork 
from the dish, holding it by the ends with 
the first and fourth fingers, as shown in 
fig. 23. In raising the hand towards the 


mouth, close the fingers into the palm and 


grip the cork, as in fig. 24. Carry the tips 
of the fingers to the mouth as though to 


place the cork therein, close the mouth, and 


force out one cheek slightly with the tongue 


for a moment; then make a pretence of 


Fig. 24. 


swallowing the cork. When taking up another 
cork, the first one is secretly replaced among 
the others, and so the meal continues ad lib. 


This trick is extremely easy to execute, 


but that is no reason why it should not be 
carefully practised. Perform before a mirror, 
and do not rest content until the illusion is 
perfect. 


Bear in mind ever that the simplest 


trick in the hands of a skilful manipulator 
can be made strikingly effective, while the 
most elaborate feat may fall decidedly flat 
through mismanagement in respect to lack 
of careful attention to minute details. 
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(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Cy CLIST v. LION—A TWO MILES’ 


RACH! 


Sin. D. C. RoBERTSON, Gala Estate, Namazi, about 
midway between Blantyre and Zomba, sends the follow- 
ing mote tothe British Central Africa Gazette: 

* I rode out on my bicycle from Blantyre on Monda 


afternoon, and reached Mr. Stroud’s (Mrs. Bruce's 
arest ) before the sun went down, and, after waiting for 
« few ruinutes, started again, just after sunset. By the 
tirne I gotto the Namazi crossing (where my private 
road crosses the Blantyre-Zomba main road—beyond 
aftr. Morkel's plantation) it had got quite dark. except 
for s» little light the new moon was giving. The road 
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leading to the Gala Estate from the main read his only 
just recently been made, and is quite soft aud lumpy, 
besides being very steep for at least half its length. 
The rest of it is fairly level, but none of it is in a con- 
dition for cycling yet, except the portion which ex- 
tends from my first plantation to my house, which was 
made some time ago, and is now nice and hard. 

“When I left the main road I diamounted, and 
s'arted pushing my bicycle up the hill, but before I had 
gone far I heard & heavy body pushing its way through 
the bush on my left. I thought it was some big game, 
possibly an eland or buffalo, but as I felt a certain 
amount of uneasiness I went to the other side of the 
road, and pushed away as quickly as I could. When 
I had gone a short distance up the slope I looked 
round and almost had a fit when I saw a full-grown 
lion standing across the road, broidside on, with his 
head turned towards me, and, as I looked, he started in 
pursuit. I attempted to mount my machine, but, 
owing to the slope and my excitement, 1 failed twice. 
Tbe third time I succeeded in getting away, nnd I did 
pedal for all I was worth, but the machine kept 
wobbling across the road, and I saw that the lion had 
lessened the distance between us by about half, though 
I was still fifty yards from the top of the slope. He 
kept up a low growling all the time, and I could hear 
lim more and more distinctly every time, as he still 
lessened the distance between us. I think I could 
easily have outstripped him if it had been level, but the 
machine kept up a rattle, rattle, over the inequalities 
in the road, and once or twice 1 was almost thrown off. 
I did not dare to look back ; indeed, there was no need, 
as the grow! plainly told me that he was a'most on me, 
but at last I reached the crest, and flew down the 
opposite slope. I then suddenly remembered that there 
was an open culvert across the road some two hundred 
yards ahead, but there was no time to dismount, so I 
rode into it, and the shock flung me high out of the 
saddle, but I fell back on it without being knocked off. 
Fortunately the side of the drain next the hill was high, 
and the opposite side low, so that the machine was not 
stuck in the culvert, and though the front fork was 
twisted and the front wheel grated aguinst it, it was 
not quite jammed, and I was able to ride on. When I 
reached the smooth part of the road near my first 
puna o I was able to get upa good rate of speed, but 

no longer heard the growlinthe rear. Next morning 
I went back along the road, and I found the lion had 
come as far as the culvert and had there come to a 
stand. The chase therefore lasted along the whole 
rond from the main line through the forest to my 
house, a distance of about two miles.” 
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HOW TO LOOK AT LIFE. 


Mn. Moopy offered, some time ngo, a prize of £1 to 
the young man who would send him the best thought 
he had obtained during the month. The following 
won the prize: “Men grumble because God puts 
thorns on roses, Wouldn't it be better to thank God 
that He puts roses on thorns ? " 
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AI UNHAPPY REBUKE. 


“Loox here, Freeman," said our senior man, “ you 
are an ass, Why cannot you keep quiet, instead of 
making your asinine remarks? Iam speaking to you 
now as a brother——" 
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A REMARKABLE TORTOISE. 


EDWARD LINNELL, of the Warren, Ashton, North- 
ampion, sends us the following truly s:artling narra- 
tive : 

Those “ B.O.P.” readers who read the article on the 
tortoise which appeared in the last volume, will, I 
think, find the following, absolutely true story, of 
interest. Mr. Bateman gave several remarkable 
instances of the tenacity of life in the tortoise, but this 
one surpasses tbem all. 

Thistortoise, quitea small one, was bought by a farmer 
of a man who was hawking some round a small market 
town. He took it bome in his pocket for his children, 
and they, though not knowing how to treat it, put it on 
the tennís lawn enclozed with wire netting, and gave it 
some lettuce-leaves to eat. It soon became the par- 
ticular pet of one little girl, Kitty, and got quite to 
know her. When Kitty held it in her arms it would 
rub its nosc against her face and make quite & fuss with 
her, but it would not take any notice of the others. 
Soon after this the tortoise was lost ; the children and 
their mother looked everywhere for it, but it was not to 
be found. Several weeks passed and nothing was heard 
of it till, one day, a man brought it home and said that 
he had picked it up on the railway, which ran close by. 
the house, and that a train must have passed over it. 
This seemed to have been the case, as it was badly 
hurt, and the shell was cracked all the way across. 
Some vaseline was put on the wounds, and the tortoise 
was reinstated in its old home. It very soon recovered, 
and the shell began to grow tozether. 

After a few weeks it straved away again, this time 
to be found by Mr. — — who, when walking through 
a field of beans, noticed a small patch where the beans 
had all been eaten off short, and there in the middle of 
it was the tortoise. He carried it home with him and 
put it in the garden, but it was not loug before it was 
again missing. 

Cme day iu October the tortoise was brought to the 
house by a boy who had found it on the railway, and 
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this time it had been terribly injured by a train—in fact, 
all but the shell seemed literally smashed. Mre, W —— 
was very busy just at the time, and an empty tin 
standing by, she asked him to put it in that, and set it 
up on a high shelf in the kitchen among some more 
tins, so that the children would not see it, meaning to 
have it buried when she had more time; instead of 
which she forgot all about it, and there it was left for 
at least a month, when, a bad smell pervading the 
kiwhen, search was made and the tortoise discovered in 
a state of decomposition in the tin on the top shelf of 
the dresser. It was at once given to a farm hand to be 
buried in the garden, and a mark was put that the 
children might know the place. 

Now comes thie almost incredible part about it. The 
next May Mrs. W ——, upon going down the garden to 
get some green gooseberries, to her great amazement 
inet the tortoise walking up the garden path. Aston- 
ished beyond measure, she thoroughly examined it, and 
proved its identity by finding the mark on the shell 
where it had joined together after being broken the 
year before; she also had the ground searched wherc it 
was buried, bnt no trace of it could be found. 
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WORDS OF CHEER. 


Ong of the masters of the well-known City of 
London School, Victoria Embankment, writes to say 
he was about to pin one of our new programmes on 
the school «creen, plus a special recommendation to his 
boys to read it. He adds: “I fancy, however, my 
efforts are somewhat superfluous, as the ‘B.O.P’ is 
very familiar in the C.L.S. Indeed, the first boy to 
whom I have given a leaftlet—a nephew, by the way, of 
the Right Hun. Asquith—tells me he has Vols, IX. to 
XV. already in lis private library." 
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REGIMENTAL PETS. 


WE have had from time to time in our pages several 
interesting illustrated articles on the special pets of 
our soldiers and sailors. Here is the latest story we 
have seen of regimental pets, as condensed from 
“The Sketch": Jack, a fux-terrier, and Billy, a 
gazelle, accompanied the 1st Battalion Royal Warwick- 
shire Regiment to the front in the Soudan last year. 
The latter soon came to an untimely end, nothing but 
his collar, with his name engraved on it, being found 
in the desert. Jack went through the campaign, and 
twice made the journey from Alexandria to the Soudan 
and back, travelling over five thousand miles by rail, 
boat, and on the march. He was present on a gunboat 
when the gunboat fleet ipe" q and destroyed the 
forts on Tati Island and at Omdurman on Sept. 1. He 
disembarked, and returned to the battalion about an 
hour before the first shot was fired in the battle before 
Khartoum on the following morning. He took great 
interest in the fight, and frequently ran out of the 
zeriba to bark at the advancing Dervishca, and, cn his 
own account, had a fight with another dog he found 
inside the zeribe. He accompanied the battalion on its 
march to Khartoum after the first attack was defeated, 
and took part in the ensuing second fight, and finally 
arrived in Omdurman in the evening, after a very hot 
and tiring day. He attended the Gordon memorial 
service at Khartoum on September 4, being the only 
dog present, accompanied the British Division on its 
triumphal march through Omdurman the following 
morning, visited the Mahdi's tomb, and returned north 
with his battalion next day. 
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A “B.O.P.” PRIZE CANOE. 


We take the following from the Wood Green 
“Sentinel”: “It was, as we anticipated, a capital exhibi- 
tion of work done by Sunday School boys and girls that 
was shown in St. James's Hall, Canning Crescent, on 
Saturday, and there was such a crowd of visitors as to 
suggest that next year it should be held in a larger hall 
Very noticeable, partly on account of its size, was a canoe 
built in an attic during winter months by Edward 
Moore fr designs published in the ‘Boy's Own 
Paper.’ Rya at a gucss, about 10 ft. long, carried 
one large sail, and it has been sailed and paddled on 
the Lea. The workmanship of it is excellent, and it 
does credit to the practical skill, as well as the boldness 
and patience, of the young fellow who built it.” 
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W. L. W. HARGREAVES writes to us from Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, Canada: “I appreciate the * B.O.P’ very 
much, and I have taken it regularly for the past seven 
years. I constructed the sailing bateau which 
appeared in your columns a few months ago. The 
material cost me $3, or a little over 12s. Vu 

* I enclose a photo of it, and you will see that it is 
square one end, Which makes it more steady. A k^el, 
eight inches deep, and a centre-board, made from a 
picce of quarter-inch boiler-plate, adjustable, enables 
me to carry an enormous sail for so small a bout, and 
it does go! The bulkheads are watertight, and I have 
not sunk vet, although I have been filled two or three 
times. Iintend to put a sliding seat on it, snd carry 
even a bigger sail,” 
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Correspondence. 
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W. GipDINGs.—Leave the chipmunk to follow his G. TERNENT.—Full instructions for making a model ' T. M. N. and SIMPLE.— To paint a eritis mix a 
natural habits, but give him some wool and hay to gas engine were given in the * Boy s Own Paper” in quart of shellac varnish or gold trece me 
keep himself warm in. He feeds on nuts and beech- 1895, commencing at part 193. We cannot repeat. three ounces of lampbiack or as pun 
mast, corn and roots and insect larve, and in the give the board a coat of it. A. ien i Es i ener: 
wild state lays up big stores of these for the winter. into yeur paint a couple of ounces of f 1 pot oe 
Chipmunks are generally known over here as ground- emery, and give the board a coat mt iat. é Re 
squirrels ; they differ from true squirrels in having surface is still too smooth, give it another coat o e 


PIGEON-BREASTED (J.T. S.).—Better not go in for hard 
exercise or athletics until the bones are set and firm. 
Do not go to New Zealand at present. Wait a 
little. 


pouches inside the cheek. The stripes on the back emery mixture. A little powdered blue, of any sort, 

also distinguish them. Yours is probably a speci- CHAMELEONS (H. J. T.).—These strange, weird old- will make the black more intense. 

men of Tamias striatus; if it has four light stripes it world creatures catch flies certainly, but ought in OANARY WITH ASTHMA (H. J.).—You don't say how 

is T. asiaticus. winter to have also meal-worms. you feed and treat. Give ita change of room. This 
DREAMS (H. N. M.).—Stop taking bromide; it will - SPRAIN AND FRACTURE (Lanky).—You must keep up should be warm now, but not hot, deg on eg 

weaken the heart and nervous system, unless pre- your heart. Time alone with obedience to the laws black and white seeds, pure Nen and green 

scribed and the effects watched by à medical man. of health can make you well. Do you give good gritty sand? 


G. W. MARTIN.—We have had a series of 


articles on Bees, by Mr. W. H. Harris, — — uzsQJ3 Ja OS 
now published by us as a book. 


PRINTING PRESS.—The Model Printing 
Press Company, 63 Farringdon Street— 
between Ludgate Circus and the Viaduct 
—have some useful small presses, and so 
on, which it might be worth your while 
to look at. It would be simply waste of 
money to buy one of the toyshop presses 
for your Lads’ club; but a good press, 
however small, means a good outlay. 


A ScHOOLBOY.—No: we do not furnish 
the private addresses of contributors, 
Any letters intended for Dr. Stables or 
others on our staff can only be com- 
municated through us ; and answers are 
in no case sent by post, but are given 
in due course in our “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents,” 


Too TELL (P. K.).—Nothing can be done. 


THE LvwGs (B. J. C.).—Your best plan 
is to be examined by a doctor, 


BLACKHEADS AND PIMPLES.—Get your skin 
to act well by taking a sponge bath every 
morning. Apply sulphate of zinc oint- 
ment or lead lotion to the pimples at 
night. Squeeze out the blackheads, and 
then use the same lotion. 


NEURASTHENIA (J. T.).—Don't think 
about your troubles. Easier advised than 
acted on, you may say. Well, anyhow, 
we may have an article soon on this very 
subject from Dr. Gordon Stables, R.N. 


BALDNESS (Bathonian).—It would take a 
long course of treatment to put you 
right, if indeed it is possible. Don't be 
fool enough to spend your money on 
quack preparations. Consult the best 
doctor in Bath. 


H. B. Y. (Leytonstone).—Nothing sent in 
for competition can be returned, stamp 
or nostamp. The rules and conditions 
of every competition make that clear 
enough. 


ENGINEER. — Several books on marine 
engines are published by Thomas Reed 
& Co. 184 High Street West, Sunder- 
land. Write to them for their list. / 


E. LEE, J. T. etc.—The discs for the 
talking-machine can be had of Messrs, 
Hamley, Noah's Ark, High Holborn, 
corner of Great. Turnstile ; and of Imhof 
& Mukle, 110 New Oxford Street. 


S. K. P.—1. The competition is not likely 
to be very keen. It is not much of a 
pem you are after. Write to the 
Manager at the Dock House, 109 Leaden- 
hall Street. 2. The model ship given 
away in September, 1882, was on thick 
papcr. It was to be strengthened with 
thin board, such as is used for the backs 
of pictures and obtainable at the 
frame-makers, but any thin wood will do. 


A. J. G. (Shrewsbury).—We know of no- 
thing better for your purpose than the 
“ B.O.P.” Why not enter some of the 
competitions, and so train eye, hand, and 
mind? Many invalids not only take 
part in them, but also win most honour- 
able places in the lists. 


A. O. WINTLE.—You must have had 
experience in an engineering works. 
You forget that you have examinations 
to pass. 

AVIARY.—The changes of condition are 
too sudden. Keep the birds in their 


cages in the aviary for a few days until 
they get acclimatised. 


GRAVE.—You must choose a London pub- 
lisher of the same sort of music, and he 
will see about the copyright for you. 


A CORNISHMAN.— The offices of the agents- : f. 
general for the different colonies rims in An Old-Fashioned Winter. 


Victoria Street, Westminster. (Drawn for the * Boy's Own. Paper’? by F, GaAbvERTO) J 
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CHAPTER II.—A ROUGH TONGUE. 


(UU WiILSON did not start on his 

voyage among the Polynesian group 
for nearlv a month, but the time was so 
fully occupied that it seemed to Matt like 
a week. 

There was so much to do that the days 
came and went with  lightning-like 
rapidity. Of course the preparation of 
Matt's sea-chest was a matter of great 
importance, and occupied & good deal of 
the boy’s thoughts, mainly over its narrow 
limits, for it would not hold one quarter 
of the objects he wished to take. But the 
chest soon sank into nothingness in com- 
parison with the lading of the brig. in 
which, as soon as he saw what was going 
on, Matt's ideas became centred. 

For Captain Wilson was an old experi- 
enced voyager among the savage islands of 
the Pacific Ocean, and he knew well the 
kind of goods to take and exchange with 
the brown folk for their dried cocoa-nut, 
ready for pressing to obtain the rich oil, 
and the great shells bought for cutting up 
into mother-o’-pearl, and often containing 
gems of great beauty. 

There were the sea slugs too, beloved of 
the Chinese, besides curiosities of all 
kinds, which always fetched a good price 
in the market, and all of which articles 
could be purchased of the islanders to be 
found eagerly waiting for trade—pur- 
chased not with money, but with various 
trade goods which experienced captains 
knew how to select. 

* They're like a pack of children, my 
lad," said the Captain to Matt, asthe new 
member of the ship's company stood on 
deck watching the hoisting in of some 
chests, samples of whose contents were in 
the cabin. ‘I know 'em pretty well now. 
Money's no use to them, and good things 
they won't have. Every now and then 
they take & fancy to some bit of trash to 
wear for clothes or as an ornament, and 
then it’s of no use to say, ‘I don't like to 
let you have that; it’s quite robbing you.’ 
Have it thev will, perhaps for two or three 
voyages. Then you take a bigger lot 
than ever—leastwise some people do. I 
don’t; I've got too used to 'em—and vou 
find that they're sick of it: they won't 
touch it. You must have something quite 
different, or they will not buy or sell; 
and there vou are, with & big stock of 
rubbish on hand that you must go hawk- 
ing about from island to island till vou 
come upon some people with whom the 
fashion hasn't changed vet." 

“And unless you can do this it's a 
loss ? " said Matt. 

* With some people, my lad, but I've 
generally managed to get on pretty well, 
and without any trouble with tho 
Kanakas.” 

“ Trouble ? " said Matt. 

“Yes. Don't you know what trouble 
means? Fighting and having to settle 
whether a ship's to go home loaded with 
profitable trade, or stop at some island to 
be cleared out, and, after everything that's 
worth taking has been taken, burned. 

" And what becomes of the crew then ? ” 

" Nothing becomes of ‘em then, my 
lad," said the Captain quietly, “ because 
thev're already become." 

" Become what ? ” 

“ Food for the blacks or sharks.” 

* You don't mean that?" cried Matt, 
looking startled. 

“ I shouldn't have said it, if I hadn't, 
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my lad. It’s too serious a thing to joke 
about." 

* Tow horrible ! " exclaimed Matt. 

“Yes, it is. Want to back out and 
stop at home?" 

"^ No," said the boy quickly. “You 
said vou never had any trouble with the 
Kanakas.”’ 

e That’s right, my lad, but there's no 
knowing when I may." 

“When are vou likely to have trouble 
with the people?” asked Matt after a 
short silence. 

'* When you've cheated and robbed 'em, 
or kidnnpped some of 'em to take away to 
Queensland or elsewhere.” 

“Then you'll never have anv trouble 
with the people, said Matt, smiling. 

“I don’t know, my lad," said the 
Captain gravely. “Sometimes we suffer 
for other people’s sins. One may put in 
at an island where some one has been, 
say a year, or two vears before, and played 
nasty tricks of this kind on the poor 
people. They don't forget it. The white 
men came in a ship and carried ofi a 
dozen or so of the hearty voung fellows, 
and the white men have come again with 
another ship to carry otf some more. 
That’s how they argue in their simple 
way." 

* T see," said Matt thoughtfully. ** But 
what then 2 " 

“Then? Oh, they're all civil and 
smiling and good friends till they see a 
good chance, and then there's & rush; 
the captain and crew are caught napping, 
and then there's an end of it. Hullo, 
here's Lawrence at last ! "' 

For just then & tall good-looking dark 
man had come off in a bout, and was 
rowed alongside. 

“You're two days late, Lawrence,” said 
the Captain sourly. 

* Yes, very sorry, but my wife was 
taken ill four days ago. Had the doctor, 
and no end of trouble. Couldn't leave 
her. But she’s better now.” 

The Captain looked at the new-comer 
sternly, and his eyes were met almost 
defiantly. 

* You learned to write when vou were 
at school, didn’t you 2" said the Captain 
at last. 

“ Yes, of course I did. Why?” 

“Thought you couldn't, praps. I see, 
though: no post-office, p'raps, where you 
were staying with your wife. She looked 
uncommon well when I saw her." 

“Look here,” said the new-comer 
sharply, * what's the good of making a 
fuss about such a trifle as that ? I told 
you the reason, and I daresay I can make 
up for it now I have come. How are you 
getting on with the cargo?" 

“None the better for your help." 
growled the Captain sternly. * Look here, 
Mr. James Lawrence, when I came to 
terms with vou as mate of my ship I had 
papers with you, saying you were a good 
seaman P 

“ Well, who says I'm not?" cried the 
younger man hotly. 

x And a trustworthy man," con- 
tinued the Captain, without heeding the 
other's words, which were repeated, with 
an addition. 

* Who dares to sav I'm not a good sea- 
man and a trustworthy man ? ” 

Matt, who had been gradually growing 
hot and uncomfortable, drew back to the 
other side of the deck ; but he could still 
hear every word, and so could thé imen 


who were busy receiving and lowering 
down packages into the hold. | 

“I say you are as good a seaman as 
ever stepped a deck." said the Captain 
quickly, in reply to the menacing looks 
which accompanied the questions. 

" Oh, come. that’s something," said the 
mate hotly. “ It was time there was some- 
thing in the way of an apology.” 

* Dut," continued the Captain, “I say 
you are an utterly untrustworthy man." 

“What!” cried the mate. in a bullying 
tone, and he took a step forward ; butthe 
Captain did not give way, and he had to 
draw back a little. 

e An utterly untrustworthy man," re- 
peated the Captain. ** This makes twice 
that vou have broken faith with me. 
The next time anything of the kind 
happens you and I part company, sir. 
Now then, take charge of the deck, and 
see to the receiving of those trade goods. 
I have some business to do in the cabin." 

The Captain turned sharply round, 
walked to the cabin stairs, and went below, 
leaving the mate in a towering rage. 

“To talk tome like that ! " he muttered, 
through his teeth, “and with half-a-dozen 
of the crew to hear him! Is the old man 
going mad? Here, you sirs, be smart 
there," he shouted to the men who were 
hauling up and lowering down the pack- 
ages; "don't go to sleep over that job. 
Put your backs into it. Think we have 
you aboard here for ornaments ? ” 

He took half & turn alone the deck. re- 
turned, and came abreast of Matt, stopping 
short directly. 

Here he saw something on which to 
vent his annoyance, and he vented it. 

* Who in the name of thunder are you ? 
What are you doing here ?”’ 

“I was watching the men lower down 
ihe crates and chests.” 

"Oh, were you?" said the mate, 
imitating the lad's way of speaking; 
"then go back ashore, and watch the 
men lower down the crates and chests 
from there. Now then, over the side 
with you, before you're pitched over." 

Matt was so taken aback by the sud. 


. denness of this attack that he simply 


stood still and stared. 

"Do you hear?" roared the mate. 
“This vessel isn’t a peep-show. What 
have you come for—to deliver provi- 
sions ? ” 

* No," said Matt shortly, for he was not 
used to being addressed like this; “I 
belong to the ship." 

“Oh, I beg vour pardon, sir," said tho 
mate, with a mock humility that was more 
annoving than his bullying tone. * Mv 
mistake, sir; the owner of the brig. I 
have been ashore, and did not know she 
was sold." 

“And you know she isn't," said Matt 
sturdilv. “ You know what I mean; 
Im going to sea." 

“Oh, are vou?" said the mate. “I 
thought two boys were enough without 
another. Do you know the old saying, 
my fine fellow ? ” 

* I know some old sayings," said Matt, 
who was thoroughly out of temper now. 

“But I suppose you don't know this 
one, which is quite true at sea ns well as 
ashore. ‘A boy'su boy ; two boys are half 
a boy; and three boys are no boy at all.’ 
What do you say to that 2 "' 

“That the man who said it didn't 
know what he was talking about," replied 
Matt. 


* Do you mean that as an insult to me, 
vou insolent young puppy?” cried the 
mate. 

“No; you didn't invent that saying." 

* Here, who are you? What's your 
name?" 

* Matthew Fraser,” said the lad quietly. 

“And how is it you're to go this 
vovage? Are vou a passenger ? "' 

“No. Becatise my father's old friend, 


the Captain, is going to take me," said 
Matt quietly. 
“ Your father's old friend ? Then it's 


some piece of favouritism, I suppose. 
Well, I'm answerable, as chief officer, for 
the discipline of this vessel, and I’m not 
going to have a parcel of boys foisted into 
the crew to fill the place and eat the grub 
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of able seamen; and so I tell Captain 
Wilson-— Here, what are vou men staring 
at? Haul, vou scoundrels, haul ! "' 

To Matt's great relief the Captain re. 
turned on deck and caine towards where 
he was standing. 

“A little less noise, Mr. Lawrence, if 
vou please," he said. “ This isn't a bear 


garden. Il have a lot of accounts to run 
through. Here, Fraser, you ought to be 


pretty sinart at figures; come below and 


make a list of these. Then you can tot 


them up.” 


Five minutes later the lad was busy. 


over the Captain's accounts in the cabin, 
doing easily what would have been in. 
tricate to the old seaman, who looked on 
rather admiringly. 
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‘Your mother said you were good at 
figures, my lad," he said quietly; * I'm 
glad of it. Make navigation come easier 
to you when we get out to sea. Too 
busy to talk about it now. Isay!" 

Matt looked up sharply. 

“ What do you think of the first mate ? ” 

* Seems out of temper, sir," said Matt. 

“So am I, my lad. But you must be 
civil to him, for he'll have a deal to do 
with you.” 

" But——"' began Matt. 

* Yes, I know," said the Captain, ** but 
take no notice; the man was out of 
temper. When people are cross they 
often say things which they wouldn't 
think of at other times.” 

( To be continued.) 


HUNTED THROUGH THE FROZEN OCEAN; 
OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN.BOY. 


By Davip KER, 


Author of * The Lonely Islands," “ The Finder of the White Elephant,’ etc. etc. 


VEN Prince Molotin's iron firmness 
was not proof against the stunning 
effect of this terrific revelation, and for 
an instant he stood like one turned to 
stone. The sight of the Russian coin, 
and all that he had heard from Einar, 
had aroused in his mind a suspicion, 
gradually strengthening into certainty, 
that one of the hunted plotters must have 
escaped in some marvellous way froin 
the destruction that had overwhelmed all 
the rest; but it had never occurred to 
him as possible that this one who had 
survived where so many perished should 
be the most dreaded and formidable of all 
the arch-plotters, without whom the whole 
conspiracy was as a body without a head. 
But not for long could the cool and 
determined Russian be unnerved by any 
shock, however sudden and terrific. 
With a mighty effort he rallied his 
scattered thoughts, and resolutely faced 
this unparalleled situation. 

That Ubeetzoff had not recognised him 
in turn was plain enough, for he knew 
well that his sworn foe would have died 
on the spot rather than owe life to him. 

The decision lay wholly in the Prince's 
own hands, and it behoved .him to be 
speedy with it; for, should the boat come 
up ere the struggling man's strength failed, 
he would be saved without Molotin's 
intervention. 

Seldom indeed in any age has such a 
choice been set before such a man. 
There, within a stone's cast of him, was 
all that he most hated on earth—the man 
whom he regarded, rightly or wrongly, 
not merely as his own enemy, but as the 
enemy of his country, of his Emperor, and 
even of God Himself. So long asthis one 
man lived, the work of Molotin's whole 
life was undone; and all that he had to 
do now was to stand aloof and allow this 
vietiin, who was already in the grasp of 
death, to perish. 

Nothing could be easier, nothing more 
certain, and if there were any risk of 
the boat coming in time to snatch the 
murderer from his merited doom, the 
Prince's revolver was ready to his hand, 


(illustrated by ALFRED PrARsE ) 


CHAPTER XVIII.— FACE TO FACE. 


and one shot would end all. But he did 
not draw the weapon. Silent and motion- 
less, he stood gazing at his foe across those 
few yards of water, which were as im- 
passable as a fathomless gulf. 

Still the doomed man's clutch did not 
relax, though the constant quivering of 
his strained arms told what a fearful 
effort it cost him to maintain it. But 
such a struggle could not last; for the 
waters that half covered him, swollen as 
they were with melted snow, were slowly 
but surely paralysing his strength with 
their fatal chillness. 

And now, as if to destroy the perishing 
wretch's last hope, a new and deadlier 
danger suddenly threatened him. The 
Prince's keen eye saw the wreck to which 
the fainting man clung tremble slightly, 
and sink a little to one side. 

Molotin needed no one to tell him what 
this meant. The furious rush of the 
stream, and the weight of Ubeetzoff's 
body, were gradually loosening the broken 
boat from the sand into which it had been 
driven. A few moments more, and it 
must be torn from its place, and from 
Ubeetzoff's hold; and then the exhausted 
man, whirled away by the raging waters, 
and deprived of his last support, must be 
drowned there and then. 

The Prince glanced instinctively up the 
river, but there was no sign or sound of 
a coming ferry-boat. He was alone with 
the man whom he had hated, and who 
had hated him. 

Once again the broken boat was seen to 
tremble (this time more violently) and to 
sway yet more to one side. It was plain 
that a third shock would end all; and the 
doomed wretch, feeling that fatal quiver, 
gave himself up for lost, and uttered a 
wild, hardly human, ery—the last ery of 
utter despair. 

Prince Molotin bit his lip till it bled, 
and plunged into the torrent. 

The sudden chill of that plunge was 
like the cold clutch of death, and the rush 
of the whirling waters tlung him off his 
feet like a stone hurled fromasling. But 
the daring venture was less hopeless than 


it seemed His quick eye had noted that 
a cross-current set from the bank right 
down on to the head of the islet; and so 
well had he judged the point of his leap, 
that he had barely regained his breath 
after the plunge when he felt sand under 
his feet, and saw within arm's length of 
him the man whom he had come to 
save. 

In a moment more he had clutched 
Ubeetzoff's shoulder with a grasp of iron. 

By this time the sand islet was quite 
covered, and only the broken boat itself 
stood gauntly up out of the foaming 
waters; but the Prince saw with inward 
satisfaction that his own added weight, 
pressed down upon the wreck, kept it in 
its place, and held it firm against the 
swirl of the rushing river. 

But how long could this last? The 
furious current tugged and tore at him 
like a living foe, and the palsying chill of 
those icy waters ran freezingly through 
every. nerve and vein. Digging his left 
foot hard into the sand, and planting his 
right firmly on the trembling planks, the 
bold man, with his teeth clenched, and 
every sinew of his muscular frame tense 
as a bowstring, just managed to hold his 
own while he undid the rope from his 
own body, in order to fasten it round that 
of his enemy, who, spent and almost un- 
conscious, seemed not even to know what 
Was going on. 

But, in doing so, he was forced to take 
his foot off the broken planking for an 
instant, and that instant was enough. 
With a mighty shock, the rush of the 
current smote full upon the wreck, heaved 
it right up, and tore it from its place; 
and away it went whirling down the 
river, leaving the two forlorn men (one 
of whom was now utterly helpless) knee 
deep in the midst of the foaming waters, 
without shelter or support of any kind. 

And now the last struggle began, and 
all that was combative in the Russian’s 
fierce nature rose to meet it; and he 
battled with the brute force of this soul- 
less torrent as if it were a living and 
sentient foe» Twice the sand on which 
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he stood was torn from beneath his feet — 
twice he dug his heels fiercely into it 
anew, and made good his stand against 
death for a few moments more. ‘There! 
the rope was fast round Ubeetzoff now— 
but it was too late. The water surged up 
over the Prince’s head—he thrust his 
face gaspingly above the stream for an 
instant—again he was overwhelmed— 
his breath choked—an icy chill shot 
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It was characteristic of the Prince that 
his first thought was to assure himself 
that his revolver had been protected from 
the stream by its waterproof case, and 
was still in working order. Then he said 
quietly : 

* Iam all right, neighbour—you needn't 
trouble yourself about me." 

* Well done, Jarl!” cried the Icelander 
admiringly; *I don't believe there is 


while Einar and the ferryman laid the 
still senseless Ubeetzotf on one of the 
horses, which had somehow managed to 
swim across; and on they all went 
toward Einar's house, which was luckily 
not far off. 

Great was the dismay of the household 
to see their beloved guest (about whom 
they were just beginning to be slightly 
anxious) return to them in such a plight. 


through him from head to foot—was this, 
then, death ? 

There was a loud shout—a dash of oars 
—a violent shock—a strong hand grasped 
his shoulder—and then he fainted. 

When he came to himself again he was 
lying on the farther bank, with his head 
supported on the knee of his friend Einar, 
who was chafing his hands, and a few 
yards away lay Ivan Ubeetzoff, tended by 
the ferryman. 


“The last cry of utter despair," 


another man in the world who could do 
what you have done to-day. It will bea 
story for me to tell as long as I live, 
though I don't know how I am ever to 
make anyone believe that you have come 
alive out of such a venture, and that the 
other man is alive too." 

“Ts he?" said Molotin, in a tone im- 
possible to describe. 

Then, shaken as he was, he rose to his 
feet unaided, and began to walk forward, 


But in place of helping him by screaming 
and crying and running helplessly about 
—as more civilised people would have 
done—they at once began to do all they 
could for his recovery. Einar, aided by 
the Prince (for the ferryman had gone 
back to his boat), laid the sufferer carefully 
on his own bed; his wife hastened to 
heat some water; little Hilda tried to 
warm her favourite’s numbed and nerve- 


léss hands-in lier own; and her brother 


Sigurd (whom his, father and mother 
always treated with special tenderness, 
for he had been a cripple from his birth) 
helped to undress the still unconscious 
man, to wrap him up warmly, and to 
bandage his wounded head. 

Little by little death relaxed its clutch. 
The exhausted man drew & long breath, 
and slowly opened his eyes; and then, as 
if still too much spent to notice what was 
going on around him, he sank back 
again, and fell into a deep slumber. 

“He'll do now," said Einar, with a 
satisfied nod. “ We had better just take 
him over to his own hut, and let him 
have his nap out there." 

They did so, and as they returned to 
the house together after making him as 
comfortable as they could, Einar asked 
eagerly: 

" Well, Jarl, is he the man you 
thought ? ” 

"Indeed he is. You have done mea 
great service, and I thank you." 

“ No thanks, Jarl; I can assure you that 
I'm right glad to have given you any 
assistance in finding your friend, and 
helping him back to his own country, as 
I know you will." 

"You may rely upon it," said the 
Russian, in a strange voice, “ that I shall 
lose no time in sending him where he 
belongs." 

And then, with the deadliest of pur- 
poses lurking in his iron heart, this 
strange man chatted pleasantly with the 
simple cottagers over the plain fare that 
they shared with him—caressed little 
Hilda, who was drawn to him at once 
by that unerring. instinct with which all 
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children recognise those who are fond of 
them —and, with kind words and friendly 
smiles, coaxed the crippled boy, in spite 
of his natural shyness, into singing one 
of the old native songs in which he 
delighted. 

The poor lad's voice was plaintively 
sweet, and more than made up in feeling 
what it lacked in strength, and he did 
full justice to the quaint old rhymes into 


. which some forgotten poet had breathed 


the very spirit of those grim heathen 
warriors who had fled to Iceland from 
converted Norway, ages before, rather’ 
than forsake the faith of Odin for 
Christianity : . 
“The night falls cold with the autumn wind, 
The frost-white pine-boughs quiver ; 
Cross, book, and monk's prayer come hard behind, 
And we must away for ever. 


“Our homes in the twilight lie dreary and cold, 
And the holy springs run bitter ; 
And the forests, haunted by gods of old, 
See the smiting axe’s glitter. 


“Our star is set, and, a beaten host, 
In silent grief we are flying; 
Cold Iceland, arise with thy rocky coast, 
Afar in the ocean lying. 


“Arise, and receive us, for sore is our need: 
On our high-prowed barks come sailing 
The ancient Northmen, the ancient creed, 
The ancient gods that are failing. 


“The foaming waves round thy cliffs are hurled, 
Thro’ its ashes thy flre-mount is gleaming : 
On thee, thou rock-bound end of the world, 
Let us lie thro’ the winter night dreaming !" 


“ Well sung, my brave boy ! " cried the 
Prince, clapping Sigurd kindly on the 
shoulder as he ended. ‘No one but a 

( To be continued.) 
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true Icelander could sing an Iceland song 
like that. 1 must try and remember that 
song of yours, for—why, how dark it is 
growing ! " | 

“There is à storm coming, and a big 
one, t 0," said Einar, looking out at the 
blackening sky, from which the low-lying 
sun was already quite blotted out. 
* You're going to stay the night with us, 
Jarl mind that; for we wouldn't turn & 
dog from our door on such a night as it is 
going to be, let alone a guest!” 

"I shall be very glad, for it is not 
often that I find myself in such good 
company," said the Prince politely. “ And 
now," he added, without the least change 
of face or tone, * I should think our friend 
in the hut must be awake by this time; 
so, with your leave, I'll just stc p over and 
see how he is, and if there is anything 
that he wants. He will know me, I'll be 
bound ! " 

“And I'll go with you," cried Hilda, 
springing down from his lap. and slipping 
her soft little hand into his as he rose. 

“ Not just yes, my dear—let me go to 
him first,” said Molotin, bending down to 
kiss the fresh little rosebud of & face, 
while with his other hand he touched 
something hard and heavy that lay hid in 
his coat pocket. “ I promise you that you 
shall see him—by-and-by." 

The ominous pause before the last 
words passed quite unnoticed by the 
simple-hearted cottagers, and the deepen- 
ing gloom hid the ghastly smile that 
flickered over the speaker's face as he 
uttered them. 

Then, without a word more, the Russian 
turned and went out into the night. 
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CHAPTER IV.—STRUGGLE WITH A WOLF-——EN ROUTE ONCE MORE-— ARRIVAL AT THE CAVE. 


H” was not mistaken about the storm, for 

in the night while he slept it did break, 
though fortunately the fall of the snow was 
not accompanied by winds, as is so often 
the case on the hills, more especially in 
springtime. So quietly did it come that he 
was only made aware of its arrival by feeling 
a small fleck that had found its way through 
an opening in the branch covering at the 
front of his habitation, and finally alighted 
on his face. 

Springing to his feet and peering out into 
the gloom, he found that already several inches 
of snow had fallen, and that the darkness 
without had become moderated into a dull 
leaden hue. 

He could sleep no more, and spent the rest 
of the night in pacing up and down the 
narrow cell-like space between the cave and 
tne wall he had set up. Still the snow fell. 
. Once or twice Whitears gave a low neigh, as 
though he too understood the seriousness of 
the situation, and several times the scout 
patted the animal's glossy neck, talking to 
him the while in a low tone. 

With the first signs of daybreak the scout 
went outside to look about him. Things 
were bad enougb, to be sure; but the storm 
seemed nearly spent, and nowhere about 
was there more than a foot of snow. By 
the middle of the morning the storm was 
over altogether, and as the sun mounted the 


creature was in sight. 


air became so warm that already the snow 
commenced to melt. 
But let the rays of the sun be ever so hot, 


a foot of snow will not disappear like a 


morning mist, or take wings to itself like a 
flock of pigeons. 
Having nothing to do, the scout, more for 


the purpose of passing the time than any- 


thing else, built a great fire, and then, having 
cleared a pathway in the snow as best he 
could with & sort of rake made from the 
branch of a tree, took Whitears out and led 
him up and down for exercise. 

Late in the afternoon he climbed to the 
top of the hill again. The country round 
about, as far as he could see, was pure white, 
and although here and there on the snow 
were rabbit footprints, not a single living 
Inured as he was to 
out-of-the-way scenes, the scout could not 
throw off a sensation of loneliness that kept 
stealing over him. So powertully did this 
act on him that he was glad to return to 
Whitears for companionship. 

That night he turned in early, and nothing 
occurred to disturb his rest till just before 
daybreak. Then, on opening his eyes, which 


` were still heavy with sleep, he first thought. 


Whitears must have changed his position, 
for he could just make out a durk form at. 
the other end of the cave. 

Suddenly it flashed across his mind) that 


he had forgotten to close up the entrance 
the night before. The dark object, whatever 
it was, was slowly crawling towards the spot 
where Whitears had been lying when the 
scout turned in. . 

All this took place in an instant, Then, 
thoroughly awake, the scout took in the 
situation, and springing to his feet promptly 
fired two shots from his revolver at the 
object. 

With a roar of pain the creature made for 


him. fastening its teeth in his shoulder. 


Over and over they rolled, till at length the 
scout managed to draw his bowie-knife, and 
bury it to the hiit in the anima 's side. 
More from good luck, perhaps, than anything 
else, the knife struck & vital part, and the 
animal, relinquishing its hold, tumbled over 
dead. 

Meanwhile Whitenrs, terrified at the dis- 


‘turbance, had risen to his feet, and was 


trembling all over. 

The dead animal turned out to be a wolf 
which had evidently got separated in some 
way from the main pack, and, scenting the 
horse, had stealthily made its way into the 
cave, doubtless thinking to come by a hearty 
meal. The presence of the snow must have 
driven it to the extremities of hunger. 

The scout, though badly shaken up, was 
uninjured, except for a few scratches, bis 
thick buckskin) blouse having prevented the 
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teeth of the wolf from penetrating through 
to the flesh at his shoulder. 

After resting awhile, and quieting the 
fears of Whitears, he went to the edge of the 
stream, and, breaking a hole in the ice which 
covered it for a considerable distance out 
from the shore, carefully washed from his 
hands and blouse the blood that had 
spurted over him when he stabbed the wolf. 
He then removed the carcass from the cave, 
and buried it in snow some little distance 
farther along the hillside. 

The sun's rays during the early part of 
the day were even warmer than they 
had been the day before. Towards after- 
noon, however, i& became cloudy, at which 
the scout's hopes revived; for he felt sure 
that there would be a fall this time not of 
snow, but rain—the very thing required to 
speedily clear the hills. 

That evening, as he had conjectured, rain 
did fall, and in torrents. It almost immedi- 
ately washed the snow from the branch 
covering before the cave, and & short time 
later the floor of the cave itself was covered 
with several inches of water, so that the 
scout, to keep himself dry, was obliged to 
rol a great stone into the most sheltered 
corner and take up his stand upon it. 

The cooKed rabbits, the bag of oats, and 
other articles were safe enough, as they had 
been placed on a ledge of the rock some four 
feet from the bottom of the cave, and were 
protected by another ledge that obtruded a 
foot or two above them. 

To the scout's great joy, the rain continued 
to fall for several hours with unabated fury, 
and when he went out in the morning, he 
found that although great patches of snow 
still remained here and there, there was 
nothing to prevent his taking up his journey 
again almost at once. 

He therefore divided the oats that re. 
mained into two nearly equal quantities, 
keeping them separate by tying a knot in 
the middle of the bag. Of the portion in 
the part of the bag nearest the mouth, he 
gave Whitears a third, intending to make 
the whole supply serve for six meals, or two 
days. He likewise divided the remaining 
portions of the rabbits and his other pro- 
visions into two lots, one to be eaten that day, 
one on the next, by which time he counted 
on arriving at the cave on the other side of 
the hills. | 

During the first day he made good progress; 
for although the ground was wet and slippery. 
and occasional landslips had been caused 
by the weight of the snow, he met with few 
or no obstacles in the way of canyons or 
difficult streams. 

Since the episode of the wolf, he had been 
slightly apprehensive, though, as it turned 
out, without cause, for not another dangerous 
animal of any kind whatever came within 
sight, nor, although he kept a careful look- 
out, did he find any footprints about. 

At noon on the second day he treated 
Whitears to the last of the oats, which, 
indeed, made up more than an ordinarily 
good meal for the horse. As for himself, 
his stomach turned at the sight of the 
rabbits, and in disgust he threw away all 
that remained, preferring to wait a few 
hours more rather than make another meal 
off the now hateful diet. 

The snow was almost entirely gone by 
this time, though it left behind it innumerable 
pools of water in all the crevices and hollow 
places. | 
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As the afternoon waned, the scout began 
to get clear of the hills, and shortly after- 
wards descended into a level and almost 
treeless country. Instead, however, of keep- 
ing on in the direction he had up to then 
been pursuing, he turned northward, skirting 
along the base of the hills. 
` Just at dusk he drew closer to the ridge, 
and finally stopped before what appeared a 
broad V.shaped crevice, penetrating some 
considerable distance into the side of a high 
and somewhat isolated offshoot of the main 
body of the hills. 

The opening, when one was close up to it, 
was noticeable enough ; but creeping plants 
and small trees and bushes grew about in 
such abundance that one might pass by 
within twenty feet of it without dreaming 
that it was possible to make an entry there 
even on one's hands and knees. 

The scout, however, at once dismounted, 
made his way easily through the outer net- 
work of green stuff, and, after searching about 
fora moment, finally drew buck a bolt and 
opened a low door at one side of the pathway. 
This led into a small cave, dug, apparently, 
out of the solid rock, and in size about nine 
feet long by seven or eight in breadth, and 
just sufficiently high for the scout to stand 
upright within it. 

In outline nothing could be ruder. No 
attempt had been made to smooth either the 
walls or ceiling, and here and there sharp 
corners jutted out, while the floor was so ir- 
regular that one had to exercise care at every 
step to avoid stumbling. For window, a 
small hole had been cut through to the open 
air just above the doorway. 

Beyond an old, roughly made table, a 
chair, and a long chest, there was no furniture 
whatever in the place. 

The scout went at once to the box, and, 
after unbuckliny a strap, which was its only 
fastening, threw up the lid, though not 
without difficulty, for it fitted closely, and, 
moreover, was very heavy, as the whole chest 
was lined with a thin layer of lead. Out- 
wardly it had the appearance of a seu chest, 
five feet long, and ot proportionate depth and 
breadth, but of rather better and stronger 
make than the ordinary. 

As the cave, which even at midday was 
but poorly lighted, was now alinost completely 
dark, the scout lit a candle which he found 
in the box. He then went to the corner of 
the cave, beside the door, where lay a couple 
of sacks of oats. From one of these he 
removed about four quarts, which he took out 
and gave to Whitears. Then hobbling the 
horse so that it would not be able to stray 
far during the night, he returned to the cave, 
taking with him his saddle and bridle and 
other baggage. 

He next proceeded to spread out and 
examine the contents of the bcx, stopping 
every now and then to eat & few bites, for in 
the chest was stored a good supply of ship's 
biscuits and dried meat—enough to have 
kept him two or three weeks at least. Indeed 
the chest was chietly filled with provisions, 
still in good condition by reason of the close- 
fitting lid. 

Besides the eatables, he took out two 
heavy-looking muskets, somewhat old- 
fashioned, even for that time, a small keg 
containing & few pounds of powder, a bag of 
musket bullets, and five tallow candles. 
These he set on one side as being of no use 


‘for the present at least. 


Next he came upon a small tomahawk, the 


blade of which was fitted in & leather case, 
to which was sewed a noose whereby it might 
be carried at one's belt. This he decided to 
take with him, thinking it might come in 
handy some time. 

Over the other articles the scout smiled 
grimly; for, consisting as they did of a 
miscellaneous assortinent of tools, tin plates, 
knives and forks, a frying-pan, a suit of 
buckskin clothes, and such like, they were of 
not the least use to him now. 

He was, perhaps, the only man in the 
country who knew of the location of this 
cave, having discovered it in a curious 
manner some two years previously while 
searching for the trail of a band of Indians 
who were hiding in the hills. 

Passing near the base of a tall rock, about 
half a mile from the cave, he was startled by 
hearing a low groan. A moment later a 
voice called faintly to him in English. 

On approaching the spot he found what at 
first seemed nothing but a bundle of clothing. 
lying in a great pool of blood. Then the 
bundle moved slightly and. the ashen face of 
& man, raised out of it, looked towards the 
scout and fell back. 

The scout realised the state of affairs in a 
moment. The man had without a doubt 
fallen from the clifi, perhaps hours before, 
and was now dying. 

Rallying slightly, the poor fellow managed 
to gasp: 

“ Good friend, a drop of water." 

Instantly the scout supplied him. But the 
end had almost come, though the man did 
not seem to be aware of it himself, for he said 
at length: 

" Curry me to my cave. You'll find it half 
a mile to the left—at the foot of the hill on 
which —stands—the burnt — pine." 

These were almost his last coherent words. 
Several times he tried to speak but could 
not. 

An hour later he died where he had fallen, 
the scout feeling that to have moved the 
poor creature would only have hastened his 
end. 

With a little trouble the scout found the 
cave, and shortly afterwards returned and 
buried the dead man, digging a grave with a 
spade he had found at the cave. 

The full history of the dead man he never 
learned, as he found no papers in the cave, 
or, indeed, anything that gave the slightest 
clue to the man’s identity. He remembered, 
however, to have often heard that a white 
man, supposed to be half demented, had once 
or twice been seen on the hills, and the story 
connected with him was that some years 
before he had formed one of a party of 
pioneers, all of whom, except himself, had 
been massacred by Indians. How he escaped 
no one knew; but it was thought probable 
that the Indians had left him for dead, and 
that the hardships he had undergone after 
regaining consciousness had turned his brain, 
and that he had for that reason continued to 
hide in the hills. 

In the cave the scout found nothing but the 
chest--doubtless abandoned by the Indians 
on account of its weight—a couple of pick- 


‘axes, a spade, and the table and chair already 


mentioned. 

The sacks of oats and other provisions the 
scout himself had brought to the cave, 
thinking that the place might some day 
prove convenient as a retreat in time of 
danger. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES : 


TAKE up my pen with diffidence, being but 
an inexperienced scribe, ill-equipped 
in the historian’s craft. Yet, as I look 
back upon the chequered experiences 
of my life, there crowds and jostles 
upon my memory such a medley of varied 
adventure, that I feel confident the 
material for many a stirring tale is abun- 
dant, if only the ability is adequate to 
marshal it in some sort of array. 

To push my way through the whole 
crowd might prove a long and wearisome 
process. I should embark upon the 
voyage with no prospect of reaching port 
within the month at my disposal. 1t is 
therefore necessary to limit the bounds, 
and I shall set myself the task of chroni- 
cling only the events of three vears. By 
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“ They got their muskets, and I put them through their paces,” —See Chapter I. 


a stringent adherence to this programme 
I may hope to accomplish my task 
within the time appointed. 

My object will be twofold : to gratify 
my grandsons, and also to offer a tribute 
of reverence and admiration to a name of 
most illustrious merit, whose memory it 
can only be a delight to honour, for those 
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CHAPTER II.—AN INTERRUPTED LESSON. 


at least whose sympathies incline them 
to “ loyalty before all.” 

Casting back for a point of departure 
—since every stream must issue from 
some primal source 
—I light upon Lady 
Day in the year of 
Grace 1643, when, as 
usual, I had put in 
my attendance at the 
day school. The 
dominie was one Gas- 
perd Dumaresq, a 
man generally of a 
stern and passionate 
nature, whom I re- 
garded with little 
respect and much 


aversion ; although at times, to do him 
justice, the glimmer of a kindlier dis- 
position would shine upon his habitual 
severity, like a ray ofsunshine dimly break- 
ing over a troubled sea. And whereas 
his political sentiments were the direct 
opposite of my own (though it, may 


to ape political sentiments), he took 
a spiteful delight in tyrannising over 
me on that score, purposely wounding 
me on tender points, of which treat. 


ment I shall presently 
give convincing proof. 

The soberness of age, 
when hot tempers cool, 
and matured judgment 
takes a less impetuous 
view of life, disposes 
me to admit that my 
conduct as a pupil was 
not always conformed 
to the lines of sub- 
mission due from a lad 
of sixteen to those in 
authority over him; 
for, being somewhat 
hasty and headstrong, 
I was apt to act on 
impulse. But let that 
pass. 

The twenty-fifth of 
March 1648 was a day 
of serene sunshine with 
a crisp air from the 
west. But in the 
schoolroom of Dominie 
Dumaresq, at the hour 
of noon, the atmo- 
sphere was charged 
with a deadly oppres- 
sion; for the window 
was closed against the 
breath of heaven—the 
dominie having a dis- 
like to fresh air—and we bad been at our 
studies since ten of the clock. 

There were eight of us lads, much of 
an age, of whom I was the least robust. 
I recall them all, and the order in which 
they sat at the two narrow tables; but 

meed be mentioned by 


appear at first sight priggish in a youth fate? Gittings ext to me was Peter 
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Petrox, the biggest of the crew, a huge 
ungainly fellow, resembling a bull-dog in 
countenance and temper, who could ill 
brook opposition of any sort; but withal 
he had an honest heart. With him I 
managed to agree better than the others, 
partly by kinsmanship, since his mother's 
aunt had married my father's uncle, but 
chiefly perhaps by & judicious adulation 
on my part and a care never to thwart 
his purpose. 

Next to Peter Petrox sat Thomas 
Bertram, and cheek by jowl with him 
was David Messervey. I may class these 
two together, as they formed a pair ever 
hand-in-glove for any undertaking sug- 
gested by either of them. 

Dominie Gaspard was standing before 
a table on which were his books and a 
large globe. He was engaged in a 
rambling lecture—a scholastic hotch-potch 
of scraps of history and geography, while 
occasionally he would drift off into practice 
upon some rule of Latin composition, as 
the fancy took him. Well do I remember 
the point where his lecture was broken 
off. 

“ Will ye obey the unjust king?” He 
uttered these words in a high-pitched key 
with a satirical leer of the eye, and a 
sweep of his right arm. Clenching his 
fist, he brought it down heavily upon the 
table. 

“Say now, Le Marchant,” addressing 
me, with a provoking sneer, * how would 
you render that question in Latin ? ”’ 

It was a simple task enough, since I 
was of ready wit, and no dullard at Latin 
quips and cranks in those days. I there- 
fore answered without hesitation, Pare- 
bitisne injusto regi ? ” 

“Num parebitis, an it please you!” 
quoth he. 

“Never!” said I, rising to my feet, 
and facing him with a glance of defiance. 

“ Say num parebitis, I command you!” 
roared the dominie, raising his voice to a 
savage shriek. 

"I will not!" I replied; for my soul 
rebelled against what I regarded as the 
tyrannous insult ofa bully. Let me state 
for the benefit of those unversed in the 
matter, that a question in the Latin 
EPA by num, expects the answer 
No. 

“You defy me!” he yelled with an 
outburst of fury; and advancing three 
steps towards me, he levelled a blow at 
my head. I was no match for him in 
strength, scaling but six score pounds to 
his twelve (or thereabouts), but I was 
sufficiently nimble to evade the blow, 
circuiting round him in some sort of 
defensive attitude extemporised by the 
mother of invention, as they call necessity, 
rather than by any knowledge of pugilistic 
Science. 

I might, peradventure, have kept him 
aloof, for I was light of foot and active at 
vaulting over tables and chairs—a pas- 
time in which I had the advantage of my 
companions in many a playful prank 
indulged when the dominie was absent. 
And without conceit I may add that I 
should have relished nothing better than 
giving my comrades an exhibition of my 
skill, for I had a cool head on emergency, 
and by keeping to the open I might have 
avoided risk of being brought to bay in 
à corner. 

But the issues of the combat were at 
once wrested from my participation. 
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The dominie’s ferocity aroused the lust 
of battle in the soul of Peter Petrox. 
Uttering a growl of menace, he pushed 
me from the arena, and. executing an 
impromptu war-dance, he challenged the 
aggressor to attack one his own size. 

“ You unruly cub!” exclaimed the 
dominie, goaded to increasing fury; “ I 
will thrash the whole litter before I have 
done!" 

Peter's shock head nodded, and vicious- 
ness glowered on his brow, as he stood to 
champion my cause. There was a brisk 
exchange of blows—the dominie smiting 
straight from the shoulder, while his 
antagonist struck somewhat wildly, though 
with little less efficiency. 

But manhood's sterner strength soon 
prevailed, and Peter, levelled by a blow, 
bit the dust. "Then, with no abatement 
of wrath, Dominie Dumaresq returned to 
settle the original account with myself; 
and I, alas! whose courage had signally 
failed as I witnessed the late encounter, 
sought ignominious flight among the 
chairs and tables. My vaunted agility 
seemed to desert me; I stumbled and 
knocked my shins against obstacles, until, 
closely pursued, I was presently hemmed 
in behind the dominie's table, with im- 
mediate prospect of severe punishment. 

Terror nerved me to & last desperate 
resort. The globe was before me, and I 
seized it with intention to hurl it at the 
dominie's head. But the intention was 
prevented of effect by an occurrence 
which, if stated abruptly, might be set 
down as an extravagant subterfuge 
invented to force the situation. Be it 
remembered, however, that nothing is so 
likely to happen as the improbable; and I 
will further undertake that when cir- 
cumstances are more fully explained, it 
will be admitted that tne element of 
improbability was actually alien to the 
occurrence. After which preamble I 
proceed to state, that, in the moment of 
my lifting the globe to hurl it at Dominie 
Gaspard's head —a cannon-ball entered 
the room through the glass of the closed 
window. It struck the globe full, and 
smashed it into fragments about my face, 
some of which inflicted on me such 
mischief that I fell upon the floor 
stunned, 

By the mercy of Providence the ball 
just missed my head, merely grazing the 
cloth of my coat on the right shoulder. 
It found a billet, being imbedded in the 
wall behind me. 

Many moments elapsed before I re- 
covered some consciousness of passing 
events, though I was still incapable of 


any exertion to assert my vitality. I 
heard Dominie Gaspard exclaim, “ A 


murrain on the miscreants! They've 
killed the poor boy! To the cellar, lads, 
or your turn will come next. Get up, 


Peter Petrox, and help me carry down the 
battered corpse." 

I heard the shuffling of feet, and mut- 
tered expressions of horror and alarm. I 
felt the touch of a handkerchief upon my 
face, and then a pair of hands raised me 
below the shoulders, while another pair 
lifted my legs, and I was conveyed by 
uneasy carriage from the room. Then a 
trickle of blood from one of my wounds so 
tickled my face as to provoke a desire to 
rub the part affected. Meantime the 
clumsy progress excited in me some 
muscular irritability, and a grim humour 
prompted me to give a sudden lunge with 
my right leg. 

The result of this movement was, that 
my legs were suddenly deprived of their 
support and fell heavily on a step, thereby 
bringing me to a sitting position. At the 
same time a loud yell, which could only 
have proceeded from the lungs of Peter 
Petrox, was followed by a crash which 
told unquestionably that he was tumbling 
incontinently down the staircase. 

The shock of this commotion completed 
the restoration of my dazed senses; and, 
feeling a balustrade with my right hand, 
I grasped it. Then by a sudden wriggle I 
freed myself from the dominie's arms and 
stood upon my feet. 

Dominie Gaspard’s amazement found 
vent in a loud exclamation. ‘ What! is 
he not dead? Merciful heavens! My 
window broken—‘the great globe itself 
dissolved leaves not a rack behind,’ as the 
bard of Avon hath it—and all for nought! 
A murrain on the miscreants ! ”’ 

I could not find voice to express my 
regret for his disappointment at the mis- 
carriage of fatal results to myself, but I 
retired to wash my face and patch the cuts 
with plaster; by which time it was not 
worth while adjourning to the cellar, since 
it wanted but a tew minutes to one of the 
clock—at which hour we returned to our 
respective homes for dinner. 

Dominie Dumaresq dismissed us with a 
word of warning to “beware of the pellets." 
The booming of the cannonade floated up 
from the lower level, and a heavy white 
smoke wrapped the town in a shroud of 
lurid vapour, which touched the nostrils 
with the pungent fumes of sulphur. The 
bombardment, however, brought us no 
further mishap as we severally hurried 
on our homeward ways. 

(To be continued.) 
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SOME FOREIGN PHRASES 


THE LOSS OF THE 


“ BIRKENHEAD.” 


(See Coloured Plate with Monthlu Part.) 


(y page 267 of our sixteenth volume, wegave, 
under the title of “ Some Stirring Sea 
Pictures," a brief but comprehensive sketch 
of the life of that popular marine painter, 
Mr. Thomas M. Hemy, brother of Mr. J. 
Napier Hemy, A.R.A., and also told th story of 
some of his best known works. We gave, too, 
reduced black-and-white reproductions of 
several of those works, including, “The 
Captain was the last to leave," * Every soul 
was saved," ** The burning of the Kent," and 
lastly, ** The Wreck of the Birkenhead." 
The inspiring story of the latter is one 
with which every English-speaking boy is, 
or ought to be, familiar —of how the soldiers 
formed up in line on deck and cheered the 
boats that bore away the women and children 
to safety, whilst they themselves went down 
with the ship into the shark-crowded sea : 


*'l'here rose no murmur from the ranks, no thought, 

By shameful strength, unhonoured life to seek ; 

Their post to quit tliey were not trained, nor taught 
To trample down the weak." 


Mr. Hemy's picture, as we stated in the 
article referred to, has been published as a fine 
engraving by Messrs. Graves & Co., the well- 
known print-sellers and publishers of Pall 
Mall; but we give, this month, in colours, a 
reproduction of the original sketch made by 
Mr. Hemy for it—a sketch which many very 
good judges hold to be even superior in com- 
position and arrangement to the great 
picture itself. Anyway, our readers now 
have the opportunity to form their own 
opinion on the matter. 

By reference to page 287 of this number it 
will be seen that we offer amongst our current 
competitions prizes in connection with this 
simple story of splendid heroism and ?evotion 
to duty. 
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STREET FASHIONS. 
By An OLD FoGey. 


I. 


NEVER could fathom the reason— 
There’s a very good reason, no doubt — 
Why, when *'tip-cat" comes into season, 
Marbles and tops are out. 


II, 


One inonth I am walking in terror 
Of “cats ” being shot in my eye; 

But the next month I dread lest, in error, 
I should step on a marble and “ shy." 


II. 


And in spite of my fondness for urchins, 
I have some regard for my skin 

When I walk 'mid the lashings of peg-tops, 
And get lashings, too, on my shin. 


IV. 


Another time hoops are in season. 
As Hamlet exclaims, * there's the rub," 
When my knees are assailed by the clumsy 
Great band that once circled a tub. 


V. 
"Tis a matter for much satisfaction 
That fashion thus changes and chops, 
Or how could I face the distraction 
Of marbles and tip-cat and tops? 
A. LESLIE. 


By THE Rev. J. HUDSON, M.A. 
I. 


F you will take the whole from me, 
There still will be some left, you'll 
see ! 


lI. 


My first betokens Spanish pride 
And academic lore ; 

My second's useful far and wide 
To ope or close a door: 


And if my whole you fail to see 
(Dear boys, forgive the joke !) 
I fear that each of you must be 

A veritable moke ! 


III. 


A word there is five syllables contains ; 
Take one away, no syllable remains. 


IV. 


My whole’s & little playful bird 

Whose second does my first I vow; 
On river banks its note is heard, 

Its name? Pray, who can tell me now 


V. 


Six letters form my name,—subtract 
One letter, twelve behold ! a fact! 


VI. 


My first and third a chieftain cried 
(No laggard in the fray !), 

And speaking thus he bravely died 
On that eventful day. 


My second and my third a boy 
Of aspect half-divine, 

Whose pride it was and daily joy 
To tend Apollo's shrine! 


To certain tastes my whole is dear, 
As no one can deny; 

And yet 'twill cause the frequent tear 
To flow from many an eye! 
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Tar WRECK OF TAE BIRKENHEAD. 


From THE FINISHED SKETCH FOR THE PICTURE BY. 


Thomas. M. Hemy. 
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HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER 


[5 Brooklime (Veronica Beccabunga) is a 

very good plant for the aquarium, as it is 
hardy and lives well in confinement. The 
stem trails along the bottom, or higher up 
in the water, and sends out shoots from 
which new »lants grow. The flowers are 
bright blue, und the general appearance of 
the plant is a very pretty one. The leaves 
are broad, ovate, and set in pairs, opposite 
to each other; they are about an inch in 
length when full grown. The flower-stalks 
proceed from the joint, and the flowers them- 
selves grow in twos up the stem. They are 
sometimes of a brownish yellow, but more 
often sky-blue. The plant is represented in 
fig. 20. It is often found along with, and 
sometimes eaten in company with, and in 
mistake for— 

The Watercress (Nasturtium officinale), 
which is too well known to need any picture. 
This plant can be grown in an aquarium in 
& very picturesque manner by simply pur- 
chasing a few seeds (which can be got from 
a florist), and planting them in the sand or 
gravel at the bottom, close to the rockwork. 


Fic. 20.—BROOKLIMR (Veronica Beccabunaa). 


When the little plants come up they are very 
bright green, and form a kind of waving field 
of vegetation which is very effective. Of 
course you can leave it till it is full-grown, 
and end by eating it, if you like, but I do not 
think it is worth the trouble, as the leaves 
are not so attractive afterwards as they are 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium," etc. etc. 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 


WHEN STOCKED. 


By Rearatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


(With Hlustrations of Lice-stock by ELLEN. A. BENNETT.) 


PART II.— continued. 


when young, and a supply can be kept up of 
the little plants by pulling the old unsightly 
ones up, and in their place planting a few 
more seeds. It is an annual plant, so the 
seeds must come up in the winter. It belongs 
to the order of Crucifere. The seeds cannot 
be obtained fresh from the tlorist's till about 
the beginning of March. 

The Hornwort (Ceratophyllum demersum) 
is & very striking plant, with its short sharp 
leaves which grow in thick bunches of 
whorls round the stem. It grows entirely 
under the surface of the water. The flowers 
appear in July, they are of a green colour, 
and are therefore not very conspicuous. 
The name is applied to it on account of the 
two horns which are produced at the base of 
the fruit. 

The Arrowhead (Sagittaria sagittifolia) is 


Fig, 291.—AnnowHEAD (Sagittaria sagittifolia). 


one of our handsomest English water-plants. 
I had never seen this till last summer, when 
I unexpectedly came across a large quantity 


of it growing in a slow mill-stream at Salis- ' 


bury. The plant is, however, not uncommon, 
and is an ornament to any tank, in which 
it will grow well, as it is very hardy. The 
plant is shown in fig. 21. The shape of the 
leaves proclaims the plant at once, and from 
them you will recognise the plant instantly, 
as I did myself on the occasion referred to. 
The leaves grow one at the end of each stalk, 
and are shaped in the form of arrowheads, 
the three divisions being sharply pointed in 
the old leaves. In the young leaves they are 
more rounded off. but increase in sharpness 


(To be continued.) 


as they grow older. The flowers rise on 
stalks some inches above the surface of the 
water, and grow in whorls round the stalk ; 
they are white, and have three petals. The 
arrowhead flowers in July, and may ve 
inserted in the tank prior to doing so, and 
removed afterwards, if desired, but its charms 
of foliage render it attractive, even at a 
time when it is not in flower. It requires & 
good depth of soil in which to grow ; but if 
that is given, it will flourish well, and it 
makes a grand centre bush for the tank. It 
can be planted in a pot, as before described 
for other plants. The larger leaves have a 
bad habit of dying, and must be occasionally 
cut off. 

The great Water Plantain (Alisma Plan- 
tago) is a common plant in most parts of the 
country, and a conspicuous one too, its 
flowers standing on high stalks above the 
surface of the water, and thus marking it out 
from amongst its companions. It is too 
large for the aquarium in its full-grown 
form, and if you get a big specimen, you will 
certainly require to insert it in a pot with 
earth and gravel, as before described. It is 
an excellent weed for the tank, if there is 
room for it therein, as its broad leaves give 
out a large quantity of oxygen. It is found 
pretty frequently in ditches and stagnant 
water. An old book I have says it is very 
common “at Plumstead and other parts of 
Kent." Presumably the author lived some- 
where about there. I could, I think, easily 
produce plenty of specimens very much 
closer than that to my own habitation in the 
Midlands. 

The Irises are a very attractive race of 
plants, but rather large for the tank. They 
will, however, grow well therein, as I can 
state from actual experience, provided the 
soil is sufficiently deep. The Iris Pseud. 
acorus, with its large bright yellow blossoms, 
forms & good centre to & circular bell glass. 
In its lower leaves the sticklebacks are sup- 
posed to build their nests, but it is an event 
of somewhat rare occurrence. 

The Awlwort (Subularia aquatica) isa con- 
irast to the foregoing, being & very small 
plant. It has awl-shaped leaves—hence its 
name—and may be kept in the tank on 
account of its pretty appearance. It flowers 
under the surface of the water. It is a rare 
plant. 
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THE "BO.P." MAGICIAN: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


WwW" will now proceed to consider a few 
coin tricks dependent mainly on 
palming. First, however, I should men. 
tion another useful coin pass known as 
'the tourniquet, or “French drop." This 
;pass can be used for one or more coins. 
;Assuming the latter is the case, take them 
shorizontally by the edges between the thumb 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER IV.— SLEIGHT-OF-HAND COIN TRICKS. 


and finger of the left hand, the inside of the 
hand being towards the performer. The 
right hand is now advanced as though to 
take the coins, the thumb being passed under 
and the fingers over them (see fig. 25). 
Before the right hand is shut, the coins are 
allowed to fall from the finger tips into the 
palm of the left hand, which forthwith drops 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, WITH 


to the side, while the right hand closes as 
though it had seized the coins. The chink. 
ing of the money as it drops into the left 
palm, though from a. strictly theoretical 
point of view a defect, in reality helps the 
deception. 

There are several,other passes with coins, 
but the above jand> the one described 


cT 
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early in the last chapter are the neatest 
and most generally useful. 


THE MELTING COIN. 


The performer has on his table, prior to 
the commencement of this trick, a lighted 
candle standing in &n ordinary candlestick. 
He borrows from one of the spectators a 
half-crown or florin, receiving it in his right 
hand. He transfers the coin from his right 


Fia. 25. 


hand to the left. which he closes and holds 


over the candle tlame, the right hand taking 


up the candlestick. 


After working the fingers of the left hand 
with a kneading movement for a short time, 
he remarks that the coin is “ getting soft." 
By way of demonstration, he replaces the 
candlestick on the table, and, taking the coin 
between the fingers of both hands, as in 
fig. 20, appears to bend it backwards and 
forwards. This effect is produced in the 
following manner: Each time the hands 
are bent outwards, the fingers of each hand 
slide across the coin towards one another, 
resuming their former positions as the hands 
are bent inwards. If properly done, at a 


little distance the illusion is perfect. 

Having shown the coin for an instant in 
the right hand, the performer again appears 
to transfer it to the left, but this time he 
in reality palms the coin in the right hand, 
with which he then again takes up the candle- 
stick. Continuing the kneading movement, he 


Fic. £6, 


presently opens the hand and shows that the 
coin has disappeared, having professedly 
passed into the candle. He then offers to 
reproduce the coin. Pinching the flame 
with the thumb and finger of the left hand, 
as though taking something therefrom, he 
places the candlestick on the table, and takes 
the supposed something from the left into 
the right hand, under cover of which 
movement he allows the palmed coin to 
drop into the hollow of the left hand. First 
carelessly turning the palm of the right 
hand towards the audience that they may 
see that nothing is concealed therein, lie 
pretends to deposit the imaginary lump of 
molten silver in the palin of the left hand, in 
which it will be remembered the coin is now 
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palmed. Rubbing his forefinger over it, he 
shows, after a sufficient lapse of time, that 
the coin has assumed its original form. 

The above, although a very simple trick, if 
well performed, and accompanied by suitable 
patter, is remarkably effective. 

It lends additional interest in tricks of this 
description to have the borrowed coins 
marked by the owners for -the purpose of 
identification. 


THE PENETRATIVE COINS. 


For this trick the performer borrows two 
half-crowns and two florins, and requests 
their owners to mark them in order that 
they may recognise them again. These he 
throws into a glass tumbler (previously 
examined) standing on the table. He then 
borrows a gentleman’s hat, which is placed 
beneath the table. At the command of the 
conjurer, the two half-crowns or the two 
florins, whichever may be selected by the 
audience, apparently pass through the glass 
and table, and are seen to fall into the hat 
beneath, while on the glass being inspected 
it is found to contain the two other coins 
only. 

Before commencing the trick, iwo half. 
crowns must be stuck with wax to the 
under surface of the table. Between the coins 
and the table 1s placed a loop formed at the 
end of along black silk thread, so arranged 
that when the opposite end of the thread is 
pulled the coins will be detached (see fig. 27). 


Fria. 27, 


The other end of the thread passes behind 
the scenes (i.e. in a drawing-room, behind a 
screen, curtain, or other place of concealment, 
or in an adjoining room: whenever, in the 
course of these papers, the term “ behind the 
scenes " is made use of, it may be understood 
to mean any available place of retirement in 
an ordinary room, as stated, or beyond the 
limits of the proscenium opening in a 
regular or extemporised theatre) to the hands 
of the performer's assistant. 

The coins being duly marked, the per- 
former takes them in his right hand, the two 
half-crowns being undermost. In throwing 
them into the glass, the two florins only are 
allowed to drop from the hand, the larger 
coins being retained by & slight contraction 
of the second and third fingers, in the 
position shown in fig. 28, or by palming in 


Fia. 28, 


the usual way. It is practically impossible 

to see that only two coins are dropped. 
Having done this, the performer asks the 

spectators whether they will have the florins 


( To be continued.) 


or the half-crowns. Should they choose the 
latter, which is more frequently the case, the 
performer says, " You choose the half-crowns? 
Then I shall command those coins to 
through the bottom of the glass, through the 
table, and, if you will watch carefully, you 
will see them fall into the hat. Presto! 
Pass!” 

If the florins are chosen, the performer 
says, “ You will have the florins? Then I 
will take the half-crowns. I shall cause them 
to pass through the glass and table, and to 
fall into the hat beneath, leaving the florins 
in the glass for you. Presto! Pass!" 

In either case, at the word “ pass" the 
thread is pulled away by the invísible assist- 
ant, the loop in its passage severing the 
coins from the table, when they naturally fall. 
The glass is passed round and found to con- 
tain the florins only. Taking thetwo duplicate 
half-crowns from the hat with the thumb and 
second finger of his left hand, as for the 
tourniquet pass, and professing to take them 
from thence into his right hand, he allows 
the duplicates to sink into the left palm, and 
exhibits in his right hand the originals 
which remained palmed therein, 

At the first convenient opportunity, the 
duplicates are dropped into a pochette or 
profonde, or into the padded,box on the 
servante. 


THE FLYING COINS. 


In commencing this trick, the performer 
must borrow eight pennies or other coins, 
meanwhile palming, in his right hand, from 
a pochette or elsewhere, a coin of similar de- 
nomination. The borrowed coins are ,ar- 
ranged in two heaps, four in each, at some 
distance apart on the table, and as near the 
front edge as possible. 

Placing the left hand below one of the 
heaps, with the right hand sweep the four 
coins into it, together with the pelmed coin. 
Take the other four coins in the right hand, 
close both hands, and, holding them far apart, 
command one coin to leave the right hand 
and pass into the left. Show that there are 
now five coins in the left hand, and place 
them on the table. From the right hand 
count out on to the table three coins only, 
palming the fourth. 

With the right hand sweep the heap of 
five coins into the left, adding the palmed 
coin, as before. The remainder are taken in 
the right hand. Another coin is now com- 
manded to pass into the left hand, which 
command is then shown to have been 
obeyed—six coins are counted from the left 
hand, and two from the right, the third 
remaining secretly palmed. 

Again sweep the larger heap into the left 
hand, adding also the palmed coin, Take 
in the right hand the other two coins, and 
command one of them to pass into the left. 
Count on to the table the seven coins from 
the left hand, and throw one from the right 
hand, retaining one as previously. 

To conclude, once more sweep the left- 
hand heap (now composed of seven coins) 
into the left hand, adding the coin palmed 
in the right. Request some one to hold 
there coins. A volunteer assistant having 
been found, take the one remaining coin 
from the table with the thumb and second 
finger of the left hand, ready for the 
tourniquet. Apparently take the coin in 
the right hand, in reality allowing it to drop 
into the palm of the left, as already 
described, make a throwing motion towards 
the coins held by the gentleman assisting 
you, who on counting will find he has the 
full complement of eight. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 491. 
By F. A, L. KUskop. 
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White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


After the sixteen two-movers of only a few 
pieces we can give three- movers of only four 
or five pieces, and draw attention io the 
pretty pawn-play which there is in most of 
them. We again add the International 
notation to each. 


Six Turee-Movers. 


Problem No. 492. 
By R. L'HERMkrt. 

White. K € R 4; R—Q 8; P—K 7. 
Black, K--Q B 5. (K a4; M d8; P e7. 
K c4.) 

Problem No. 498. 
By LUCENA. 

White, K—K 4; Rs—Q R 4 and K Kt 4. 

Black, K—K 3. (Kei; M a4, g4. K e6) 


Problem No. 494. 
Bv J. KoHTZ AND C. KOCKELKORN. 
White, K—K sq.; Q—K Kt»; B—K 7. 
Black, K—Q R 5. (Kel; L gd; N e7. 
K 84. — S. Schuster has it thus: K a4; Le2; 
.Nh3. Kd8) 


Problem No. 495. 
By S. Loyp. 
White, K—K B5; Ps—Q R7, Q Kt 7 and 
K B6. Black, K—K B2. (K f5; P a7, b7, 
f6. K f7.) 


Problem No. 496. 
By S. Loyb. 
White, K—Q Kt 4; Ps—Q R6, Q Kt 7 
and K B7. Black, K—Q Kt 3. (Kb4; P a6, 
b7, £7. Kb6) 


Problem No. 497. 
By S. Loyp. 
White, K—K 6; Ps—K B 4 and 7, and 
K R7. Black, K—K Kt 2. (K et; P f4,f7, 
h7. Kg) 


A few more of five or six pieces will soon 
follow. 


SoLUTIoNs. —No. 483.—1, Q—R 8, P—Kt 4 
(ora). 2, Q—QRsq.,8nd 3, Q—K R 8 mate. 
(a) P—Kt3ch. 2, KxP, K—Bsq. 3,QxDB 
mate. 

No. 484.—1, P—Kt 8-Kt. No. 485.— 
1, K R—K Kt 7. No. 486.—1, Q- R 2. 
No. 487. —1, R—R6. No. 488.—1, Kt— B 4. 
No. 489. —1, P-—K4. 

No. 490. —1, Kt —Q 6, K—Kt 4 (or a). 2, 
Kt from Q2checks, K -R 3. 3, Kt —B 5 mate. 
(a) B—Kt 8. 2, Kt (Q 2) —K 4, etc. 
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TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


C. W. B. — The problems by Mr. Kuskop, of 
Wellington, N.Z., are welcome, and will appear. 

H. H.—The "American Chess Magazine" is con- 
tinucd in its beautiful style, and can be obtained for 
three dollars yearly from W. Borsodi, in New York. 
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STENCILS AND STENCILLING. 


By G. D. KERSHAW. 


OUBTLERS many readers of the “B.O.P.” have 

often had pieces of work which they have wished 

to letter, be it a bicycle gear-case, a boat, or any of the 
numberless articles which one might mention. 

In all probability, however, the services of the pro- 

fessional artisan have had to be requisitioned, and, as 


Ll hippie b 


Fic. 1. 


a matter of course, this same artisan requires to be 
paid for his labour—usually rather a serious matter 
for the boy. 


a) y of steel, will be required to guide the knife-blade 
whilst the letters, etc., are being cut. 

The patterns I have given are those most likely to 
be of almost everyday use; but any intelligent boy 
who has a turn for designing can easily make any 
pattern, or modification of any pattern, he may fancy ; 
and I may point out here that for letters of various 
shapes and sizes, bill-heads furnish a wide variety. 

Let us take the alphabet in fig. 2 to start with. 

Cut out the letters or trace and transfer them to 
one of your oiled sheets, pasting or gumming them on. 

It will be noticed that the letters 4 B D O P Q and R 
have white spaces left; this is to hold the letters 
together. 

Now take your knife and rule as soon as tbe paste ia 
dry, and using the rule as a guide, carefully cut out the 
black portions of the letters, leaving the white intact. 

Sonic stencil plates have a small pin-hole after each 
letter to show their relative distances apart ; this is a 
good plau, as it saves much ruling of otherwise 
necessary lines. Your stencil alphabet should now be 
trimmed up to about half an inch all round the letters 
to prevent the brush touching the work you are 
stencilling. 

You will now require a stencil brush (cost 2d. to 6d.) 
and a cake of Indian ink, or any other colour (cost 
44d. upwards). Now take your stencil, and having 
ruled a pencil line upon another piece of oiled sheet, 
lay your stencil that you have just finished upon it, 
with the bottom of the firat letter you want level with 
the pencil line. Next take your stencil brush, and, 


ABCDEFCHIJKLMNO 


PORSTUVWXYZ& 


FiG. 2. 


I now propose to explain how a complete set of 
stencils, alphabet or otherwise, may be made at home 
with a minimum of expense as regards outlay for 
tools. 

First, the matetials and tools required : half a-dozen 


© 
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slightly moistening it with water, rub it gently on the 
cake of Indian ink until it is of a deep black. Now 
rub the brush with a circular motion over the letter 
you require, of course taking care not to touch the 
&djacent ones, and being extremely careful not to move 
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F1G. 3. 


oiled sheets, as they are called, at a halfpenny each, 
or less if you take a fair quantity at a time. These 
are to be procured from almost any stationer who 
supplies office requisites, as the shects are used for 
letter-copying books, and are doubtless well known to 
most boys. 

Secondly, a penknife with the blade-point ground to 
the shape shown in fly 1. 


the stencil ; then lift the stencil carefully, and there is 
your letter. 

I wouid here impress on my readers that the drier 
the stencil brush will work and leave a satisfactory 
letter, the better that letter will be. 

It will also be better, as the above alphabet has been 
printed close together for the sake of space, to cut 
them apart and space them about half an inch from 

each other. to avoid all risk of smudging the 
next-door letter. 

The same proceeding is gone through when 
you are stencilling the letters on your bicycle, 
or whatever it may be, except that in this case 
you have your word cut out ready in one 


late. 
P In the case of using letters cut from bili- 
heads, etc., these may be either first transferred 
to a stencil sheet, or pasted direct on the article, 
in which case you brush the colour, whatevet 


Fic. t. 


By the way,I see that the Army and Navy Stores 
sell just the thing, under the name of a * mount- 
cutters’ knife," price 1s. 9d. However, for those who 
do not care to make thia outlay, I can recommend the 
penknife as answering almost aa well for most 
purposes ; the obiect in grinding the point being that 
it enables one to cut curves better than a broad blade: 
would. 

Thirdly and lastly, a rule or straight-edge, prefer- 


it may be, over the letters, afterwards taking them off 
with warm water, when the letters will stand out in 
whatever tint the ground colour was. 

Fig. 3 shows a set of numbers likely to come in 
useful, whilst fig. 4 represents an ornamental border 
called the Grecian pattern or fret. 

Keep your stencils when not iu use in a box, and out 
of reach of any dust. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the above alphabets, 
etc., were, without exception, stencilled direct from oil- 
sheet patterns. A 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


E FEBRUARY. 


Bv Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


4 


Boys of the “ B.0.P.,” Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Gardening. 


nos OF THK “B.O.P."—Attention! Eyes right! 
Dress! Well, here we meet again. On parade. 
and I'm your officer, and I desire silence in the ranks 
and implicit obedience. It is drill vou need, and a 
good drilling some of you deserve. Many of you need 
what a Scot would call your “ kail thro’ the reek.” If 
you don't understand that, ask your northern friend or 
schoolmate. I remember at this moment a scene that 
I once witnessed in a house in Paisley. The mother 
had ordered her boy to do something, and repeated the 
command thrice without receiving au answer, — 
“If ye dinna hear,” she cried at last, “Dod! I'll gar 
ye feel.” i 


Then she went for him with an old tiddle-bow. 

And didn't that urchin squirm and scream to be 
sure. It wasn't good for the fildle-bow, but it was 
very good for the boy ! 

Now some of my readers, whom I am never tired of 
giving advice to, deserve what the Paisiey laddic fell 
heir to—a good fiddle-bowing. Why? Why, because 
you have treated that advice with silent contempt, 
much the worse for you. My little birdie tells me yen 
not only neglect or wou't take the man-making morn- 
ing tub, but tliat you do not even go in for proper 
ablution, and that of & morning you only wash tbe 
points of your noses or little more. 
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I woull forgive you if you even took the soldier’s 
methodi of keeping the body clean. Stripping every 
morning to the waist and scrubbing with soap and 
water, washing the feet at night, and baving a tub at 
least three times a week. 

My birdie says that some of you bolt your food like 
cannibals, that you suffer in consequence, and that 
you smoke on the sly, and do not attend to your work 
and duty bravely and well, and that you are rendering 
yourselves nervous invalids and silly bashful noodles 
by secret vices. 


Tue PovurrRY RcN.—Those who live in cities or 
towns, perhaps in one room, and that itself an attic, 
caunot well go in for keeping ducks; and though I 
know the case of a lad employed as a porter all day 
who kept bantams in a garret and told his friends he 
made the **darlints" pay too, I can hardly wlvise the 
reader to follow his example. Others have kept 
bantams and had quite a pretty garden, also on the flat 
ot of a house. So true is it that, as Bulwer Lytton 
saia— 


* In the lexicon of youth which fate reserves 
For a bright manhood, there is no such word 
As Fail.” 


Well, now we are in the second month of the year, 
and itis time to do almost anything in the various 
fancies which these “Doings for the Month" give 
hinte upon. If you are going in for ducks or fowls, I 
beg you to remember that they both need a house (no 
matter how rough, so long as it is well ventilated and 
dry), a run, and grass if possible, a dust-bath, good, 
regular food, clean water, gravel, and green food. If 
you neglect them in any way they drop off laying. 
get dispirited, get illand die. Although ducks ought 
to have a pond, they may be kept in a fowl run with- 
out. But every class of bird is best by itself. 

Ducks. — You must arrange for one or two sittings of 
the purest-bred eggs, and arrange to have them sent 
on the very day you can secure your Dorking hen, 
ready to sit on them. Set her in a quiet, comfortable 
place in an old large cheese box, with the bottom out, 
and a turf beneath the fine oaten straw. Feed well on 
hard grains. but a little soft food will be relished in the 
morning. If you have an incubator and are well up to 
the working thereof. you might try that. If you have 
luck you will get young ducks fit to sell (by private 
bargain is best) in the middle or end of May. 

I will tell you about the feeding of young ducklings 
in my next. Aylesbury are preferable, I think, to 
Rouen, though these latter are often very large. 
Those who already have fowl runs must see now to the 
finishing of all repairs and the comfort of the inmates, 
for winter is bardly yet over. 


THE PIGEON Lorr.—I do know tbat breeding is 
often commenced in this month, but it is rather soon 
to be safe. But you must have everything in the loft 
in the pink of perfection. Be content to get your 
birds assorted and readv for pairing. and get a book 
and study it in your leisure moments, and it would be 
well to take in the * Feathered World." You will thus 
obtain many hints on breeding, etc., that&should be of 
use to you. i 

Ordinary pigeons bred in your place may be kept in 
a dove-cot, but they are really more for pleasure than 
profit. The dove-cot should be in a sheltered situation 
and kept clean. 


THE AVIARY.—There is but little doing here at 
present. The song canary of course wants daily 
att-ntion, and do not forget rough, clean sand. Iftoo 
fine it does not act in the gizzard as nature intended 
it should. Give pure soft filtered water daily, always 
rinsing out the fountain. Let the seeds be clean, and 
at this season of the vear you will find their green food 
frequently changed will do much good. Never hang 
the cage sbove the level of thegasflame. Ventilation is 
of the utmost importance in a bird-room. and your song 
oanary will die if it does not have a pure atmosphere 
around. Better be seeing to your breeding cages now, 
at once, and you will be in-a position to profit by the 
hints I hope to give next month. 


THE RaBBriTRY.—In all the fancies my “ Doings” 
include, February ought to be considered the last 
month of preparation for the coming season. I believe 
that every boy ought to have a fad of some kind. It 
does him not only physically but morally. And, 
moreover, the keeping of and breeding of birds or quad- 
rupeds, if done with method and exactness, if the boy 
reads carefully, keeps a note book, gains experience, 
and buys and eells stock, is in itself a liberal business 
education. 

Continue your work of hutch-making : warmth, dry- 
ness, and cleanliness, to say nothing of exercise and 
sunshine, are all essential to the life of your rabbits. 
Get the best and healthiest of stock to commence with. 
Feed three times a day—oats, roots, dryish green food, 
and sweet hay. Place the latter in a rack, else they 
will simply make bedding of it. 


GARDEXING.—I hope to have a good deal to say on 
this subject in April. But have your ground all ready 
anybow, and the manure spread and dug in, the same 
day, towards the end of the month. Never leave heaps 
of manure long in one place. Keep beds, paths, 
flower-boxes, and borders well raked and free from 
weeds. It would indeel be a pity that ground, 
manured for vegetables or flowers, should be drained 
of its substance by growing weeds. I may give youa 
hint to conclude this paper withal. It is this: What- 
ever fancy or fad you take up, endeavour to make it 
pay its way. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE 
MONT 


[For the “ Rules and Conditions," hich apply equally 
to all our “ B.O.P." Competitions, refer to page T8 of the 
present volume.) 


IX.— More Pen-and-Ink Sketch- 
Work. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


ANS is Mr. Donnison's notion of & 

lower-form boy after an interview with 
the headmaster! Well, we offer Prizes to 
the amount of Two Guineas for the best 
pen-and-ink sketches that may be sent us by 
our readers of their notion of this same boy 
BEFORE the inlerview— when, for instanee, 
he was so enjoying himself, against rules, as 
to bring about the unhappy mecting! Open 
to all ages equally up to 24. Last day for 
sending in, April 29. 


After the Interview! 


X.—Literary Competition. 
Prizes— Four Guineas. 

On page 282 of the current Number we refer 
to the stirring story of the ‘‘ Loss of the 
Birkenhead.” We now offer Prizes as 
follows : 

(1) Two Guineas for the best set of verses 
in memory of the brave dead and their 
gallant deed. (To be written on one side of 
paper only.) 

(2) Two Guineas for the best and most 
graphic prose description of the famous 
story itself, contained on two pages of 
ordinary note-paper. [To be written on one 
side of paper only.) 

Open to all ages equally up to 24. Last 
day for sending in April 29. : 


We repeat here the following announcements, as 
they refer equally to every month throughout the 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes — Twelve Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol, XXL). 
weeks af the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for cach best description 
thus received, aud, in addition to this, will award Fite 


The descriptions should rearh us within sir. 
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Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly HaU-Guinea Prizes during the 
rogress of the series. 


— 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GoLD to the 
competitor who in any year eovered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects— provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor wlio bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-wiuners. š 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE NEW HEADMASTER OF 
| HARROW. 


Tur Governors of Harrow School offered the head- 
mastership, vacant by the appointment of the late 
headmaster to the Bishopric of Calcutta, to the Rev. 
Joseph Wood, D.D., headmaster of Tonbridge School, 
and he has accepted it. Dr. Wood was Classicnl Ex- 
hibitiouer of Balliol College, first class in Clussical 
Moderations, first class in the Final Classical Schoel, 
Fereday Fellow of St. Jolin's College, Oxford ; Classical 
Examiner of Oxford in 1875, 1876; and headmaster of 
Leamington College from 1870 to 1896. Mr. Welldon, 
the son of a master of Tonbridge, is thus succeeded at 
Harrow by a master of the same school. 


Ka 


SÍRDAR OR SIRDÁR? 


SíRDAR or Sirdar—which is correct? The nation is 
divided on the point at present. The mau iu the street 
anys Sirdar; in the clubs and elsewhere you more often 
hear Sirdar—the notion being, doubtless, that the less 
obvious is likely to be the more correct. It may be of 
interest, therefore, to state for the benefit of all whom 
it may coucern that the pronunciation adopted by 
Lord Kitchener himself is Sirdar—the accent, that is, 


ou the first syllable. 


“FISHING AND FISHERS.” 


UNDER this title our old contributor, Mr. J. Paul 
Taylor, has just published through Messrs. Wand & 
Lock, a handbook on the gentle art packed full of good 

ractical advice for anglers, and pleasantly served up. 

r. W. Senior contributes au “ Introduction.” 


oe 
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OUR FAITHFUL FRIEND THE DOG. 


Two recently reported cases in the newspapers 
pathetically illustrate the unselfish faithfulness of our 
friend the dog. First, a shocking fatality reported 
from the mountains of North Antrim, where a youth 


` named M'Intyre lost his life. On Friday he went out 


shooting wild geese with two dogs, and at night one of 
the dogs returned, barking furiously. Search was 
made, and on the Monday the youth's body, guarded 
by the second dog, was found, the boy's head having 
been blown off by the gun. The dog was in a state of 
exhaustion, and had evidently stayed by the body for 
almost four days without food. The gun, it is sup- 
posed, had gone off while deceased was loading it. 
Then, too, a striking instance of a dog's sagacity and 
fidelity comes from the little village of Ham, near 
Hungerford, Berks. A shepherd on his way to work 
fell on his face in a fainting-fit, and was suffocated. 
His faithful collie remained by the body for several 
hours before it was discovered, barking with all its 
wight, and endeavouring to attract attention. It was 
stated at the inquest that the man had several times 
previously been subject to similar seizures, and that 
hia life had been more than once saved by the dog, 
whose barking had brought people to lii» assistance. 


vs 


BISHOP OF LONDON ON 
OBEDIENCE. 


THE Bishop of London, who is president of the 
London Diocesan Church Lads’ Brigade, recently 
preached a sermon in St. Paul's Cathedral to about 
1.100 of &he lads, who were present with 100 of their 
officers. The sermon was based upon St. Matt. viii. 9. 
The story of the Roman centurion, who came to Jesus 
to ask Him to heal his servant, told them, said the 
Bishop, what faith meant. Faith meant coming to 
Jesus because you want His help, and believe He can 
and will belp you. The centurion got his faith from 
his experience as a soldier. He saw that obedience 
was the rule of life, and knew what power was, und 
that no power could be carried out unless it was obeyed. 
They all had the chance in their duily life of learning 
the lessons that the centurion learnt—the lesson of 
obedience, the lesson of law running through every- 
thing, and consequently the lesson of discipline. The 
law of their life was the Lord Jesus Christ, and the 
discipline of their life was obedience to Hin. 
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EMULATOR.—1. Clean out the barrel of tne gun with 
Rangooh oil 2. A gun license is not necessary if 
you have a license for shooting game. 3. The only 
way to use cake Indian ink is to rub it in saucers, 
4. Try Arthur Thomson's * Outlines of Zoology." 


B. Hyper.—We have had several articles on the 
subject. A goud book is “ Practical Taxidermy,” by 
Montagu Browne, who is the Curator of the Leicester 
Museum. It costs 75. 6d., and is published by Gill, 
170 Strand, w.c. 


C. SRRINGO and A. MoNEY.—The articles on skating 
were in the eleventh volume and the section on 
skiing was on page 360. The full-page illustration was 
on page 233 of last volume. 


H. E. W.—A shilling of Queen Elizabeth is worth from 
five to ten shillings, a shilling of Queen Anne is worth 
from two to five shillings, and a George the Third 
shilling is worth from two to three shillings It all 
depends upon the date and state of preservation. An 
exceptionally fine shilling of Queen Eiizabeth has 
fetched £10. 


F. A. ALLUM.—1. The price of the part in this country 


is sixpence but more is charge for it abread owing - 


to the cost of carriage or postage, 2. We never 
give the private adiresses of contributors. In the 

nt instance it would be useless, as all the 
nformation necessary is given in the article. 
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A. B. H. and K., C. F.—See * Practical Hints on Model 
Yacht Sailing " in our * Outdoor Games." 


S. W. ANDERSON.— You will find it in our articles on 
bamboo work in the fourteeuth volume, pages 125 
and 156; but note that the wood can no longer be 
procured from the place stated, 


BoPrrE.—Refer to our articles on bookbinding in 
Vol. XVI. pp. 14 and 30. 


JoHN B.—The second lantern you mention is well 
known to be a good one. You could hire your slides 
from the makers of the lantern. 


R. N. and A. Youne.—l. You require a private 
income for the first ten years at least. 2. You must 
be without blemish of any sort. 3. The p ates of 
naval uniforms were in our sixth volume. 4. Three 
years away. For other questions see the Quarterly 
Navy List. 


C. E., Jim, ete.—We cannot advise boys as to thechoice 
ofa profession. All we can do is to give articles on 
special subjects by those who know what they are 
writing about, and leave our readers to choose for 
themselves, — 


J. H, W.—It is a question requiring a 
long answer. Get one of the books on 
falconry. 


B. I. S.—We do not give advice as to 
tbe selection of fire-arms. Join the 
volunteers and be properly taught 
how to use a rifle, 


J. Con&.—Particulars as to the appoint- 

ment are obtainable from the Medical 

~ Director-General of the Navy, 21 
Northumberland Avenue, s.w. 


A. Witson.—A ship's apprentice is supposed to be 


taught the trade of a master mariner. That, we 
suppose, is the ful'est detinition. By no meaus all 
apprentices have through a training ship, 
but it is better to do so, as you are sooner of use on 
board, and are more than half prepared for your 
examination before you begin your first voyage. 


BERTRAM.—The articles on the fret‘aw machine were 
on pages 589, 605, aud 620 of Vol. XV1l. See also 
the articles ou wood-carving in our first volume. 


S. Cox.—Ask the curator of the Penzance Museum. 
There is nothing unheard of in the “ shower.” 


NEW READER.—No ; you can begin at once, 


G. H. M.—We have on the wrapper of our weekly 
issues a column for just such advertisements as 
fours. We cannot undertake in any way to find you 
uyers for your back volumes. 


H. H.—Merchant steamers are never full-rigged in 
these days. A full-rigged steamer would be an 
auxiliary, such as died out twenty years ago. If you 
want to see models of modern vessels go to the naval 
architecture section over the Patent Museum at 
South Kensington, 


H. J.—You would probably get the particulars from 
the Secretary o1 State for India, 
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J. DUNN.—Norwegian grammars and: dicti 
published by Sampson Low & Co., Fetter 
David Nutt of the Strand. EE - 


ep I 
S. J. S.—We have had a coloured plate of the Sogt 
Regiments, aud a whole series of jured. plate 
giving nearly every uniform worn in the | itis 
Army. See back volumes. : 


H. T. Y.—It is pure waste of money enclosimg us a 


stamp for reply? We never rgply by post, 
no stamp. M'he asset WA THO. on is u Write to 


No. 1047.— Vol. XXI. SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1899. Price One Penny. 


(No. 19 OF NEW voL.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rey. A. N. MALAN, D.D., PNT Ta a 
Author of “ The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. BY 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE and Others.) 


CHAPTER III.— MY UNCLE AT HOME. 


fTing oldest French historians speak of the Channel 

Islands under the general title of Les IsLEs DE Cou- 
TANCES, either because they belonged to that diocese, or 
from their proximity to that city—once the important 
CONSTANTIA CASTRA of the Romans.” 

These islands, it is true, form a part of England's 
dominion; but be it ever remembered that they were 
originally only subject to the sovereigns of England, as 
Dukes of Normandy; wherefore the islanders consider 


* 'The historica! substance of this tale ha« been derived mainly from * The 
History of Guernsey and its Bailiwick,” by F. B. Tupper. 
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*** You defy me!’ he yelled."'"—See Chapter II. 
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themselves (with every right) rather as 
the conquerors than the conquered. I 
nm jealous to claim this dignity as a 
proud heritage sometimes disregarded by 
national prejudice. 

Now the incident described in the pre- 
ceding chapter was enacted in the town 
of St. Peter Port, in the Isle of Guernsey ; 
and in order to make the situation clear. 
a brief reference to certain historical 
circumstances 1s necessary. 

The battle of Edgehill had unchained 
the dogs of war, and the strugele between 
kingly despotism and civil liberty was 
” dealing destruction’s devastating doom " 
far and wide thoughout unhappy England. 
The Channel Islands were not exempt 
from bearing their full share of the burden 
thus imposed upon the nation. Guernsey 
and Jersey nominally espoused the cause 
of the opposite parties, though in each of 
the sister islands there was a sullicient 
element of adherence to the other side to 
entangle sentiments of faction, and keep 
the islanders enthralled in the bitter strite 
of party spirit. 

Guernsey, being deeply imbued with 
the tenets of the Presbyterian religion, 
naturally inclined to the Parliament, 
which was warmly supported in England 
by the Presbyterians. Moreover, the 
arbitrary administration of Sir Thomas 
Leighton, late Governor of the Island, 
was remembered to the prejudice of 
royalty. Furthermore, most of the 
Guernsey clergy were French Calvinists, 
who had sought an asylum in the island 
from the cruel persecution of their own 
sovereign. These clergy were ever active 
to inculcate Republican principles. 

Jersey, on the other hand, was stoutly 
maintained by Sir George Carteret, 
lieutenant-governor for the King, during 
the Civil War. The reason for this in 
great measure lay in an anxiety to pre- 
serve the authority of the Carterets, wlio 
possessed many of the castles and 
seigneuries of the island-——Sir George 
knowing well that his family would soon 
be shorn of that authority if Jersey fell 
into the hands of the Parliament. 

Now those who are unfamiliar with the 
Channel Islands must be informed that 
close off the town of St. Peter Port, 
situated upon a detached islet, stands the 
fortress of Castle Cornet. The castle is 
encircled by the sea at all times, excepting 
at spring-tide ebb, where, the waters 
parting, expose a rocky ledge, intersected 
by pools and quicksands, passable without 
much difficulty by those who are sure of 
foot. This fortress, during the first three 
years of the Civil War, was held for hing 
Charles of blessed memory by the in- 
domitable valour of Sir Peter Osborne, 
lientenant-governor of Guernsey. 

As my pen records the name of that 
noble cavalier for the first time, a flame 
of emotion burns in my heart to express 
the enthusiastic admiration, that years 
have never dimmed, which I feel for that 
illustrious hero. 

There was, as I have remarked, among 
the population of Guernsey a party true 
to the King; but being inferior in power 
and intluence they could only hug what 
favour they felt towards his most gracious 
Majesty close in their hearts, content for 
the most part if they escaped the enmity 
of the opposite and more powerful faction. 
Others there were whose aim was to run 
with the hare and hunt with the hounds, 
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and these trimmed their sails to suit every 
breeze. 

I look back now on those troubled times 
from the calm eventide of age, in peace- 
ful days when civil discord is at rest. 
The strong contrasts of early life are blent 
into soberer hues bv the shades of twi- 
light. and with a blush of some humilia- 
tion I find myself half adimitting that mv 
fellow-islanders did not wholly lack 
justification in openly favouring the 
Parliament. 

But at the time I could afford them no 
palliative of excuse. To me the office of 
king was fenced round by divine right, 
sacred bevond cavil. The King might err, 
but, as the wisest king said. “ The king's 
heart is in the hand of the Lord." My 
soul was swallowed up by lovaltv which 
countenanced no detraction from the glory 
of the roval prerogative. Mine was a 
worship that asked no questions and ad- 
mitted no doubts—a humble prostration 
of the subject before the throne. Had the 
martyr of blessed memory driven the car 
of Juggernaut through England, I would 
have thing myself beneath the wheels. 

This bent of mind pleads my exeuse for 
resenting the attempt of Dominie Duma- 
resq to bring a slur upon my lovalty. 
For while I was careful not to intrude 
my sentiments so as needlessly to provoke 
hostility, I deemed it a point of honour 
never to belie my convictions through base 
poltroonery. 

On leaving the school I made quick 
tracks to Fountain Street, where was the 
residence of my guardian and uncle, Asa 
Le Marchant—(I had been left an orphan 
at an early age). 

I remember him asa mild-eved, melan- 
choly man, with white hair and beard, 
tall in figure and reserved in manner, a 
student of antiquities and a collector of 
curios. Being averse to notoriety, and 
engrossed with his own pursuits, he 
avoided political agitation as fur as pos- 
sible. If ever I spoke out my views re- 
specting King and Parliament he would 
eve me with a quaint questioning exprés- 
sion of countenance. 

* Ah, lad," he would say, “ youth is hot, 
manhood cool, and age runs to cold. In 
my young days men were content with 
King and Parliament. We are little 
better than our fathers—what served 
them shall serve me for the short span 
that remains. If King and Parliament 
fall out, it is enough that we experience 
the misery of their dissension. I see no 
good in adding to its excess bv further 
contribution of our own individual em- 
broilments." 

I listened to these sentiments with re- 
speetful silence, as duty prcvented my 
venturing to dispute his verdict. But in 
secret I judged them to be neither hot nor 
cold, and I marvelled at such lukewarm 
indifference. 

The house in Fountain Street was be- 
vond the reach of artillery-balls from the 
Castle. It was of picturesque build, 
gabled, and plentifully decorated with tie- 
beams of black wood let into the outer 
walls. The rooms were low and dark, 
panelled with oak--the wainscots and 
staircase being of the same wood. In 
some of the rooms was stored a stock of 
interesting and valuable antiquities, which 
my uncle had collected at various times. 
Antiquarians and lovers of old-world 
curiosities often passed the threshold, for 


he carried on a fair trade in his wares. 
He was apt to be nervous at nights about 
the safety of his treasures, often rising in 
the small hours and making a tour of the 
premises to see that all was secure. 

I remember one nocturnal alarm, which 
caused old Rebekah and myself consider- 
able disquietude. It was a dark, sultry 
night, with mutterings of thunder abroad. 
followed by intervals of oppressive still- 
ness. Icould not sleep for very weariness 
of the suffocating heut. 

Suddenly sounds startled the silence 
and chilled my marrow with a cold terror. 
They forced upon my mind the conviction 
that a skeleton was walking downstairs. 
I heard the loose-jointed clatter of bony 
footfalls going steadily down from step to 
step; and shriek followed shriek from 
old Rebekah's apartinent ere the last step 
was reached. ` 

I lay quaking in my bed, knowing that 
there was a skeleton in one of the upper 
rooms, and imagining the horror of the 
dry bones having revived. While these 
fearful surmises were sapping the faculties 
of reason, I heard my uncle outside, and 
presently the handle of the door was 
turned and a ray of blessed light illumined 
the darkness. He entered the room. 
looking scared, and holding a pistol in his 
hand. 

“Have vou been playing any trick, 
Matthew ?” he asked. 

* No, uncle," I replied. 
that terrible noise ? ” 

* I know not, lad ; I must go down and 
investigate." 

The evidence of fear in my face 
prompted him to go and bid Rebekah 
attend mme while he endeavoured to solve 
the mystery. She, poor soul, was in 
worse plight than myself, being hysterical 
and distraught. It was sorry comfort to 
hear her mumble out that Death or the 
Devil must have walked through the 
house, and that before daybreak one of us 
three would be a corpse. 

We heard my uncle descend the stairs, 
and, after a pause, we heard him mount 
them again. He caine into the room 
once more, holding that which resembled 
the scabbard ofan ancient sword. Waving 
this to and fro, he caused it to produce a 
loud series of rattling noises. 

* Behold the burglar-bean!"" he ex- 
claimed, with a laugh. ‘ This pod of the 
locust-tree hung, if you remember, on the 
wall at the head of the stairs. The string 
which suspended it had decayed, and the 
vibrations of the thunder must have 
caused it to snap. I doubt not we can 
repeat the experiment." 

Going to the head of the staircase he 
dropped the pod, and the leathery 
scabbard. with its loose beans inside, 
went bobbing and bibbering with the 
same ghastly imitation of skeleton foot- 
falls down the stairs, thereby solving the 
mystery, to my intense satisfaction and 
relief. 

With reference to the choice of a pro- 
fession, my uncle forebore to influence me 
by advice. He contented himself by say- 
ing that he was giving me the best educa- 
tion he could attord, and I must decide for 
myself as to my future course. Headded 
that he hoped eventually to dispose of his 
business on advantageous terms, since he 
gathered that I had no inclination to suc- 
ceed to it, and he hoped to leave me a 
moderate inheritance. 
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I told him, with grateful acknowledg- 
ment of his generosity, that I wished for 
no other profession than that of a soldier 
in the service of my Ring ; to which he 
replied: 

“Well, lad, the time will soon arrive 
for a definite decision, for you will soon 
have done with schooling. Meanwhile, 
show diligent application to veur studies, 
and let not the swagger of a swashbuckler 
warp your taste for letters." 

* No, indeed, uncle," I answered ; “the 


King, as I understand, has a rare taste for 


the classics, and he often finds relaxation 
from the cares of his kingdom by courting 
the muse of Latin poesy; fain would I 
climb the slopes of Parnassus if only to 
follow humbly where he leads the way." 

My uncle was ever pleased when I 
made a statement that smacked of 
classical refinement, and he eyed me with 
a smile of approval on that last remark. 
To return from this digression. 

When we sat at dinner that day (I 
remember a savoury dish of broiled 
haddock and potatoes), 1 recounted the 
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exciting events of the morning, to which 
he listened. with interest. And as I en- 
larged upon the intrusion of the cannon- 
ball, a desire suddenly awoke in mv soul 
to get possession of that iron messenger 
from the castle. There was no further 
compulsory attendance at the school that 
day, but,late in the afternoon. when I 
conjectured that Dominie D'imaresq 
would be abroad, I went to the school- 
house. 

The room was in the same state of con- 
fusion as when we left it—a form broken, 
where the body of Peter Petrox had fallen; 
chunks of mother earth (in effigy) strewn 
about, and the nussile of destruction lodged 
in the wall. I gazed with a covetous ad- 
miration at that instrument of wrath. I 
fancied it a thunderbolt from Jove 
specially aimed at my devoted head—but 
the round globe had interposed to save 
me. It seemed a potent omen of assur- 
ance. And even when that globe was 
shivered into atoms around me I suffered 
little hurt. I thought of those words of 
Horace, st fractus illabatur orbis, Im- 
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pavidum ferient ruine—“if the globe 
should erash in ruin upon him, the shock 
would strike him undaunted.’ There was 
mighty encouragement in the thought. 
by aid of a stout nail I eased away 
portions of the plaster, until I could insert 
my fingers to get some grip of the ball: 
and soon I had it on the tavle before ine, 
and was furbishing it with my kerchiet. 
I gauged the weight at cighteen pounds. 

Before carrving it off, I thought to in- 
gratiate myself with our Dominie by re- 
pairing the mischief around to the best of 
my powers. I set the furniture straight 
—] removed the wreck of glass and globe 
and plaster. Then, from a yard in rear 
of the house I procured some clean sand, 
which I mixed with water into the con- 
sistency of mortar. With this I filled the 
esvitv in the wall, rough-casting it to a 
nicety, and making a passably neat job 
of it. 

Then, wrapping the cannon-ball in my 
kerchief, I carried it back to the house in 
Fountain Street. 

(To be continued.) 
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We Prince Molotin entered the hut 

where his enemy lav, the latter 
was still sleeping so soundly that the 
creak of the rickety door did not disturb 
ham in the least; and the Prince, seeing 
this, sat down beside him, as if intending 
to watch there till he awoke. 

Stranger vigil, surely, has no man ever 
kept since the world began. The one 
enemy sat watching the slumbers of the 
other—watching the man whom he had 
just saved from death, and whom he was 
just about to kill. 

Why had he saved him? Why not 
have stood still and let events take their 
course? But for that weakness, all would 
have been over now—his life's work com- 
pleted, his Emperor's worst enemy and 
his own swept from his path for ever. 
And yet he felt instinctively, all the while, 
that were the deed to be done once more, 
he would do the same again, and that the 
simple manliness which underlay all his 
ruthless determination and fine-spun craft 
would not let him suffer anv man, even a 
mortal foe, to perish before his eyes un- 
aided. 

“My mistake is easily set right, at 
least," muttered he with a terrible smile, 
as his grasp tightened on his revolver ; 
" but let him awake first. He must not 
die till he knows who it was that saved 
him—it wil give him one pang the 
more !"' 

It seemed as if the cruel thought had 
power to work its own fulfilment; for at 
that very moment the sleeping man sud- 
denly opened his eyes. 

Molotin happened to be looking fixedly 
at him just then, and the other's eyes met 
his so full, that, as if spellbound, he had 
no power to draw them away ; and thus 
they sat gazing at each other in silence, 
like the two men of Eastern story who 
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had the power of looking one another to 
death. 

For a few seconds Ubectzoff stared 
blankly at the figure by his side, as if 
hardly knowing whether it were not the 
mere phantom of a dream. Then a 
sudden flash of recognition leaped into his 
haggard face, and he cried fiercely, as he 
Started half erect: 

“You! you here? Then it was yon 
who saved me! I would rather have 
died!” 

“ Yes, it was I!” said the Prince coldly. 
“Tf that thought can add one more pang 
to vour last moments. let it do so; tor I 
will not spare you twice.” 

* Truc—I might have known that you 
would soon repent of having once showed 
mercy to anyone," retorted the other, 
with savage sarcasm. 

jut the taunt passed over Molotin's 
stern calmness as the wind passes over a 
rock. i 

“Don’t make too sure of me, thouch ! ”? 
cried Ivan, springing up as if to grapple 
with him. “ You thought me gone before, 
when our ship was destroyed ; but you see 
I have hved to face you again!” 

" Yon have," said Molotin sternly, as 
he stepped back and levelled his revolver, 
before which his foe drew back in turn. 
“ You have—but why ? I will tell vou in 
the words of a Book which you and your 
fellow-murderers would fain blot from the 
earth for its testimony against your 
crimes:* ‘No doubt this man is a nmr- 
derer, whom, though he hath escaped the 
sea, yet vengeance suffereth not to live. " 

For the first time Ubeetzoffs defiant 
look sank. Perhaps he began to realise 
at last, as he had never done before, how 


* In one of his recently published works, a lending 
Russian agitator has avowed his wish to “cleanse the 
world from the abomination of Christianity !” 


cold and empty and weak his own creed 
of utter unbelief really was, when opposed 
to one who honestly believed that his 
cause was the cause of God, and that the 
hand of God was with him in al] that he 
did. 

In truth, the marvellous way in which 
the only man whom he feared, and who 
had thought him long since dead, had 
been led to his last retreat in this remote 
corner of the earth, night well seem the 
work of a more than mortal power; and 
this iron man, who had mocked at the 
very idea of an overruling Providence, . 
now trembled in spite of himself. 

Jt was but for an instant, and then he 
hardened his heart once more. 

* You are hard to satisfy," said he, with 
a grim laugh. * Thirty-eight good com. 
rades were with me when I sailed on this 
vovage—all tried friends, whom I could 
have trusted to the death—and now I 
alone am left. Can you never have. 
enough of blood ? ” 

" Never, while one of your accursed 
brood is left alive!" cried the Prince 
fiercely. “What harm had my poor 
sister ever done you, that she should see: 
her husband struck dead before her very 
face by one of those hellish bombs of 
yours, and go mad with horror at thre 
sight? May her cries ring in your ears 
for ever, as they ring day and night in 
mine now!” 

Again Ubeetzoff's face fell, as he began 
to see dimly, for the first time in his life, 
what he had really been doing; but, the 
next moment, he burst forth again. 

“ Are you the only man, think you, who: 
has such wrongs to tell of?" asked he 
with fierce emphasis. ‘It was my young 
brother—my only brother—who wrote to 
me last year from a Siberian prison : * The. 
damp of my dungeon makes my disease 
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&dvance rapidly. and some time this 
winter I may hope to die! ” 

It was now Molotin's turn to feel con- 
science-stricken, on learning that this man 
whom he had been hunting down like a 
wolf, and hating as the natural eneinyv of 
all mankind, had been goaded by a wrong 
as deep as his own, and of an exactly 
similar nature. 

In fact, these two strong and daring 
men—fanatics to the very finger-tips in 
their several wavs — had never vet, iu their 
blind zeal for their own side of the great 
question at issue between them, been able 
to realise that there could be any other 
view of it, or that their adversary could 
have any excuse whatever; and when 
they suddenly discovered that such a 
view and such an excuse did exist, the 
shock was overwhelming. 

lvan's last words were followed by a 
‘gloomy silence. 

“ Ivan Petrovitch,” said the Prince at 
length, in an altered voice, *I have 
wronged you in thinking that vou had no 
justification for what vou had done. for I 
sec that you have. Perhaps we have been 
unjust to each other; but be that as it 
may, there is not room on the earth for 
us two. I am bound to be true to the 
Gosudar (Emperor), and he can never be 
safe while vou live. One of us two must 
go, and God will decide which. I will 
give you a fair chance for your life against 
mine, and God Himself will judge our 
quarrel, and show which is right and 
which wrong." 

He held ont a second revolver as he 
spoke, which his foe took mechanically, 
like one in a dream. 

* There is a lantern here which we can 
hang overhead," went on Molotin. stooping 
down to light it. “So! now we have 
light enough." 

It was time, for it had now grown so 
dark that they could barely see each 
other's faces; but just then a sudden 
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glare of lightning flamed along the black 
horizon, and from the far distance came a 
low growl of thunder. 

* Now," said the Prince, “we will 
stand in opposite corners. and fire at each 
other across the hut. ' 

"And who is to give the signal?” 
asked the other, now speaking quite as 
calinly as Molotin himself. 

"I wil. Ell count * One. two, three,’ 
and when I say ‘Three,’ we will fire to- 
gether. Are vou agreed 2 ” 

“Iam,” said Übeetzoff, moving to his 
corner; * but stay —one moment E 

* What isit? " asked the Prince, turn- 
ing round. 

* I hate you, and I mean to kill vou, 
but I know that vou are one to be trusted. 
If vou kill me. will you give the money 
that vou will tind in my belt to my sister 
in Russia, the only living thing I have 
left?” 

e [ will,” said Molotin simply. 
are paper and pencil—write me 
address." 

'The other did so, and Molotin, folding 
the paper, put it carefully in his pocket. 

Then the two men took their places, 
and stood faemg each other in stern 
silence. pistol in hand, while through the 
tomb-hke stillness knelled the deep voice, 
'" One—two ——'" 

^ut ere the fatal “Three” could be 
uttered, a clear, sweet, childish voice broke 
in 


* Here 


her 


“What! Are vou playing a game here 
all by vourselves? What fun! Let me 
come and play along with you.” 

* Don't fire, man! don’t fire, for pity's 
sake !" shouted the Prince, springing for- 
ward as a tiny figure came dancing into 
the hut. 

But Ubeetzoff (who had sprung forward 
at the same instant) had already uneocked 
his revolver and passed it into his lett 
hand—a movement at once imitated by 
Molotin. 

(To be continued.) 


It was indeed little Hilda, who, grown 
tired of waiting for the Prince to return 
with his report of her favourite's con- 
dition, had run over to see for herself, 
fearless of the rising storm, for which, in 
truth, she cared as little as the hardiest 
fisherman in Iceland. 

“You're quite well again now. aren't 


vou, Jon?" said she, clasping Ivan's 
strong hand (whieh had been raised 


against a fellow-1nan's life a moment 
before) in her soft. warm fingers, while 
holding out her other hand to Prince 
Molotin. “I knew vou would be all 
night when the good Jarl here took such 
care of you after he had pulled you out of 
the river. How nice it 1s that. vou two 
have met again! You'll be better friends 
than ever now, won't vou? ” 

The Prince cast down his eves, and 
hung his head as if ashamed; and Ivan 
Ubeetzotf drew his breath hard, like one 
in sudden pain. 

* But you mustn't stay here all alone— 
it won't be snug for vou," went on the 
child, as she stood on tiptoe to meet the 
kiss which lvan bent down to give her. 
* Now, vou must kiss me, too," she added, 
turning her fresh little face to the gloomy 
and silent Prince, “and then we will go 
back to the house, and all be cosy 
together; and brother Sigurd shall sing 
us one of his songs, and Fl tell vou a 
story, and we'll listen to the storm roar- 
ing outside, and be glad that nobody's 
out in it—and we will be so snug! Come 
along!and we'll all go hand-in-hand, to 
show what great friends we are!” 

And, as she spoke, she drew together 
the passive hands of the two mortal foes, 
and held them fast in each other with ber 
own tiny fingers. 

Not a word spoke Prince Molotin, but a 
sudden jerk of his left hand flung his 
revolver far away into the darkness; and 
in à moment more Ubeetzot!s weapon 
ew after it. 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


T bidding good-bye came all too soon, 
. and yet not soon enough, for it 
was painful work, which the young sailor 
would gladly have put off, while all the 
time he was glad to get 1t over. 

“That Mr. Lawrence is all on the 
sneer,” the lad said to himself. “Of 
course he had a mother once, but I don't 
believe he cared twopence about her. or 
he wouldn't be so ready to grin at me. 
Poor mother! it seems very hard upon 
her, and as if I were a thoughtless, careless 
brute, but 1 shall be glad when she has 
gone ashore.” 

This was just at the last. when the 
anchor was apeak, some of the sails shaken 
out, and two or three shore boats waiting 
to take the visitors still on board back to 
dry land, Mrs. Fraser being one of these 
visitors, and in her distress at parting she 
was making her son feel very uncomfortable 
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and conscious, and all through Lawrence, 
the first mate. 

But for him Matt would not have felt 
it unnatural to let the poor loving woman 
embrace and kiss the son she felt that 
she might never sce again ; but after this 
man had come upon them once clinging 
together, and indulged in a sneering laugh, 
Matt felt on thorns. and imagined that 
from the captain to the younger of the 
two bovs of the crew all were sneering at 
him and thinking him a manicgick calf. 

Tt was all a mistake, for Captain Wilson 
was sorry for his visitor's grief, and had 
dong his best by promises concerning 
Matt that he would be like a father to 
hun. Mr. Lipseonibe. the second mate, 
was in a furiously bad temper, because 
the first mate had fallen foul of hum about 
the lowering of the sails so slowly. 
consequent upon the state of the men. 
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The men themselves were suffering from 
bad sick headaches, not from the lively 
motion of the brig, but from going on 
shore: and the two bovs, so far known to 
Matt as Rumbo and Sniff, were dwelling 
upon their own condition, for Rumbo's 
leg was still aching from a kick ad- 
ministered by the first mate to make him 
look alive. and he was mentally deliberat- 
should “chanee the 


ing whether he 
sharks," as he called it, by swimming 


ashore, or stay on board to take what he 
termed revenge upon his oppressor. 
Lastly, Simitf the vounger, was trying 
hard to swallow a lump in his throat, and 
succeeding very well at each trial, only 
the lump would rise again directly after, 
and had to be swallowed once more. 

It was a curious thing, that lump. 
Doctors would no doubt tell us that it was 
an hysterical affection caused by grief; but 


Sniff settled it in his own mind that it was 
a solid howl, and that if he didn’t keep it 
down it would escape from between his 
lips in a burst of sobbing and crying, with 
following consequences on the part of the 
officers and crew too' awful to contemplate. 

Poor boy! If he could have done what 
he liked he would have gone down below 
in the darkness of the cable tier, thrown 
himself upon his face, and cried till he 
went to sleep from utter exhaustion; but 
he dared not leave the deck, where he 


was wanted every five minutes, shouted 


at, bullied, ordered to do this and that, and 
had to be pretty active to avoid buffets 
aimed at him by the soured, half-stupefied 
men. 

*"Tarn't fair," he said to himself. 
“Some gets all the plums in the pudden, 
and I gets none. I arn’t got clothes like 
that chap, all noo and blue, and gold 
ankry buttons. I arn’t got no mother 
comin’ in a stiff silk gownd to kiss and 
cuddle me. Wish there warn't no sea and 
no ships, and no nothink. Wish I was 
dead." And he glared sourly at Matt, 
who was standing with his mother’s arm 
resting upon his shoulder, until the boy 
squirmed with envious jealousy. 

* Nobody never kisses me," he said to 
himself, and then he made a sound repre- 
sented by the word glug as he went 
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through an evolution similar to that of a 
duck who has captared and is swallowing 
a frog just a trifle too large. For that 
hysterical ball in the throat was troubling 
him again, and as he gulped he stared 
hard at Matt. 

Matt turned scarlet, and ground his 
teeth, as he interpreted it all in his own 
fashion. 

* Oh, mother, don’t!” he said to him. 
self. * I do wish you'd say good-bye now 
and go. Can't you see that you're making 
everyone laugh at me?—But just you 
wait, my fine fellow, till we get to sea, and 
Ill punch your ugly head, and make that 
snub nose of yours a little flatter than it 
is now." 

A few minutes later, though, the lad's 
natural emotions had full play, all moral 
cowardice and self-consciousness went to 
the winds, and in response to the final 
reiteration of the order * All for the 
shore!" he helped poor weeping Mrs. 
Fraser down into the boat, and half-knelt 
upon the thwart locked in a loving 
embrace, till Captain Wilson's voice came 
from above, and brought him back to him- 
self. 

“ Good-bye, Mrs. Fraser. Wish us luck. 
Ill keep an eye on him. Now, Matt, my 
lad, aboard with you, or you'll be left 
behind." 
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“One more kiss, mother dear,” 
whispered the lad, and then he tore 
himself from the clinging arms and 
scrambled back up the side. 

As he reached the gangway and looked 
down, the boat was dancing on the swell 
a dozen yards away, and seeming to glide 
aft. 

Matt ran astern and held on by the rail, 
as he strained over to wave his cap, while 
his mother was fluttering her wet hand. 
kerchief. 

“ Good-bye! Mind you write, dear," 
she cried, in what she meant to be cheer- 
ful tones. 

But they were not cheerful in the least, 
and the next minute the brig was 
carcening over and the boat was a hundred 
yards away; but the white handkerchief 
was waving still like a flag after a shower 
of rain. 

“ Put your cap on, you young idiot ! "' 
was snarled close to his ear, and Mat. 
sprang round to find the first mate looking 
at him contemptuously. *'* Where's your 
nurse? Did your mother send one to 
take care of you? Here, don't turn off 
like that, sir. Are you a boy or a girl? ” 

Matt said nothing, but he thought in a 
way that would have startled the mate 
could he have known. 

( To be continued.) 
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Quite an Accident. 
(Au old-fashioned Winter.) 
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CHAPTER V.—ON 


() finding himself alone in the cave two 

years before, just after returning from 
the burial of the previous occupant, he had 
experienced a feeling of great loneliness. 
He was not alarmed at the thought of the 
spirit of his predecessor returning aud 
haunting the spot; but somehow the evi- 
dence of so much misdirected industry, as 
displayed in the excavating of the cave, 
together with its secluded situation, and the 
scarcity of all articles of comfort, caused his 
mind to dwell on the unfortunate mental 
condition of the dead man, and the years of 
solitude and hardship he must have passed 
there; and it was some time before he could 
altogether banish these reflections, even after 
he had left the place behind him. 

But, as has been said, that was two years 
before; since then he had twice visited the 
cave, laden with provisions, and each time 
he had felt more and more at home there, 
till, in the end, the memories of the place 
ceased to bother him at all, Even had this 
not been the case it may be doubted whether 
on this occasion, having so much regarding 
the present to occupy his attention, he 
would have allowed his mind to revert to 
events that were now so long past. 

In the first place, he was fifty miles from 
Fort Hela, where he believed Maignon to be. 
Between the cave and there the country was 
tolerably level, and if he chose to ride there 
direct the journey might easily be accom- 
plished in a day. But this, of course, he 
dared not attemipt. 

His plan was to cross the southern branch 
of the River Tintala, which ran about five 
miles from the cave, and then keep a sharp 
lookout for any straggling bands of Indians. 
Outside the Redmen it was believed that 
Maignon had not a single follower; and 
Eppy, having so many friends among the 
savages, thought that if he could once 
manage to fall in with one of the tribes he 
might count on their protection, even though 
the rebel leader might learn of his presence 
in the district and seek to muke him a 
prisoner. 

The next morning, therefore, he niade 
haste to set out, and reached the river at 
about seven o'clock. 4 

Here he was met by an obstacle that very 
nearly upset his plans altogether; for the 
ice in the river had just broken up, and was 
floating down the stream in great crumbling 
blocks. 

Reckoning by the time of the year, the 
river should have been clear of ice & week 
earlier than this; but the snow-storm, and a 
few frosty nights, had thrown his calculations 
that much out. 

Thinking he might find an opening in the 
ice-floe he rode up the bank about five miles 
to a place where the river took an abrupt 
turning. Even there, however, the stream 
was still erammed with ice, though for a 
considerable distance out from the shore, on 
the same side as himself, he noticed that the 
loose ice was beginning to accumulate against 
a huge block that remained stationary, having 
been driven against the bank in turning. 

This gave him some hope, and he waited 
anxiously to see if the jam was likely to 
become general. 

In that part of the country the winter 
frosts are so severe that it is no uncommon 
thing for ice on the lakes and streams to be 
three and even four feet in thickness; so 
that the scout knew quite well, now that the 


river had broken up from end to end, that 
nothing could stop the proz;ress of the ice 
towards the lake into which the stream 
emptied, unless, as had happened once before 
to his knowledge, it in some way became 
jammed at that corner. Everything, there- 
fore, it seemed to him, depended on the block 
that had grounded remaining firm. 

This block, although in many places 
honeycombed, and here and there chipped 
and crumbling, was still quite two feet and a 
half in thickness, and perhaps five or six 
acres in extent. Once it touched ground tne 
weight of the ice behind it, together with the 
current, began to shove it farther and 
farther ashore. Up to the time the scout 
arrived the bulk of the ice had been making 
its way round the outer side of the block, 
being crumbied and ground to picces as it 
went. 

Gradually the jam began to exteud farther 
out into the stream. 

The scout still waited. At midday he fed 
Whitears, and himself made a hearty meal 
off the biscuits and dried meat he had 
brought from the cavo. 

In the ordinary course, assuming that the 
ice had given way shortly after the snow- 
storm—though the scout had no means 
whatever of determining that this was 
actually the time of the break-up—it would 
be several days at the least before the ice 
would be out of the river, which was between 
four and five hundred miles long; and while 
clogged with ice the idea of attempting to 
cross was out of the question, as the stream 
was a good four hundred yards in breadth, 
and the water of considerable depth. 

It is true the scout might have ridden 
down the river meanwhile, and thus have 
got nearer to Maignon's headquarters; but 
this had so much seemingly unnecessary 
risk attached to it that the idea was not to 
be entertained. 

Just after midday, on glancing at the river, 
he was overjoyed to find that the jam 
extended quite half way across. It seemed 
almost incredible that the huge block that 
had first caught should continue supporting 
the enormous pressure for long. 

Then, as he gazed, a curious thing 
happened. The block gave way, and in 
swinging round drove another great area of 
solid ice against the opposite shore. This 
instantly stopped the outward movement of 
the first body, and the weight behind almost 
in a moment pushed them far up the bank, 
one block on either side. Two minutes later 
there was a space of open water in front of 
them. As this space widened, the scout's 
spirits mounted. The ice had unmistakably 
jammed. The question was, would it hold ? 

The pressure against the two blocks that 
had grounded must have been enormous; 
for behind them were miles of ice moving 
along at the rate of about two knots an hour, 
with a grinding, seething noise. On its 
advance being suddenly checked, huge 
masses of loose ice were forced right out of 
the water and driven on top of the blocks 
ahead of them, the edges in the process 
being so chafed that the river soon began to 
have the appearance of being covered, not 
with ice, but pure white snow that glistened 
pleasantly in the bright sunshine. 

Shortly, as the stoppage continued, other 
great blocks were pushed far up on either 
shore, which made the stream appear wider 
and higher than it had before, and the open 
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water just ahead of the jam, though 
seemingly lower than it had been, boiled 
and tossed about as though endowed with 
life, and struggling against some unseen 
antagonist. In half an hour the space oi 
open water was at least a mile in length, and 
the scout decided to attempt a crossing. 

To this end he rode down the bank until 
he had overtaken the moving ice. Dismount- 
ing, he then strapped his rifle, revolvers, and 
cartridge-belt across the saddle, as high up 
as possible, and just behind them, on the 
seat, he made secure the provisions he had 
brought with him, together with his boots 
and most of his clothes. He then drove 
Whitears into the water, and together they 
struck out for the opposite shore, the scout 
slightly supporting himself by keeping hold 
of the bridle rein. 

Had the stream been of average width, as 
rivers go, and he himself less heavily armed 
and encumbered with provisions, Whitears 
might readily have made the journey with 
the scout on his back; but under the 
circumstances, and moreover feeling that the 
journey ought to be accomplished as quickly 
as possible lest the ice jam should give way, 
Eppy thought it wise to give the horse every 
advantage he could. 

The swim over was a long and tiring one 
for both the horse and the scout, and the 
water was so cold that by the time the 
opposite bank was gained both were much 
exhausted and half numbed. 

And now the most dangerous part of the 
expedition might be said to fairly commence. 

Striking northward, when Whitears had 
sufficiently rested, the scout kept at a swing- 
ing canter until he reckoned that he had 
covered about fifteen miles. Even then the 
horse showed no signs of distress; but the 
night was drawing in, and the scout, believing 
that both he and Whitears might have heavy 
work on the morrow, dismounted and shortly 
afterwards turned in for the night. 

He was now in a position to approach 
Fort Hela from behind, as it were; and as 
that side was less likely to be kept under 
watch than the other, it seemed to him that, 
with due caution, he might be able to get 
almost within hailing distance of the place 
without being perceived—unless it were by 
Indians, and these, as has been mentioned 
before, he had every reason to believc would 
be friendly disposed towards him. 

The country lying between his place of 
encampment and the fort, though by no 
means so rugged as that on the other side of 
the river, was still sufficiently irregular to 
make it necessary for him to proceed warily 
the next day, by reason of the ease with 
which an enemy might conceal himself from 
sight behind the rocky abutments that were 
very common in places—or even, indeed, 
among the trees and shrubbery that in many 
sections of the route would have afforded 
excellent shelter. 

So far as individual enemies were con- 
cerned he had no option but to take his 
chance; since, should such a one happen 
to see him first, and then take to cover, he 
might readily enough pick the scout off as 
he came by, without running the least danger 
himself. 

His care, therefore, was to avoid falling 
into an ambush, and, as far as he was able. 
without going too much out of the direct 
route, and thus losing time, to keep under 
cover; and particularly to keep away from 


the open valleys where his advance might be 
overlooked by enemies while they themselves 
were out of sight. 

He reckoned, on setting out in the morning, 
that the distance to Fort Hela, in & direct 
line, was about forty-five miles. He hoped, 
therefore, if he met with no Indians by the 
way. and did not find his advance hindered 
in some other unexpected manner, to get 
within five or six miles of the fort by dusk, 
and then, under cover of darkness, to 
reconnoitre the position and find out as much 
as possible regarding the condition of affairs 
at the stronghold. 

Things turned out even better than he had 
hoped for, and by four o'clock in the after- 
noon he arrived at the top of a narrow ridge, 
not above three miles distant from the fort, 
and so thickly wooded that he felt quite 
secure from discovery; while, on the other 
hand, as the land sloped gently down from 
there to the river, the stockade and the 
buildings within it stood out quite prominently 
to his view. 

Shortly before midnight he set out on foot 
in the direction of the fort, leaving Whitears 
hobbled in such a way that, although free to 
graze, it would be impossible for him to 
wander many yards away from where he had 
been left. 

As he drew near he made out a light in 
one of the upper windows of the fort; but 
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this he took rather as a guide, or sign to any 
of Maignon's own party who might be on 
guard outside the stockade wall, than an 
evidence that those within the fort were 
still awake. But although he spent the next 
two hours in searching among the trees he 
could find no persons about, or even so 
much as catch the least sound save an 
occasional rustling among the branches 
caused by the wind. 

Feeling at length assured that no outside 
guard was kept, he made his way to a spot 
about fifty yards from the stockade, where 
three small log shanties had stood. Instead 
of the shanties, however, he found only three 
piles of ashes, the houses having been 
burned, apparently out of sheer wanton- 
ness. 

He was more than a little surprised, and 
at the same time disappointed, at the ab- 
sence of a guard, since this made it all the 
more difficult for him to arrive at any infor- 
mation whatever regarding what was going on 
within the fort. On consideration, however, 
the apparent lack of caution on the part of the 
rebel leader did not appear so surprising 
after all; for it was obvious that he had 
nothing to fear from any Indians that might 
be about, and it would have been quite 
impossible for a party of white men, sufti- 
ciently numerous to venture attacking the 
fort, to get within miles of the place with- 
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out his first hearing of their approach 
through his scouts, who were sure to be 
scattered about here and there along the 
different trails. 

Towards daybreak he was obliged to re- 
turn to the hill at the place where he had 
left Whitears. Then leading the horse a 
considerable distance within a clump of 
bushes, so thickly set that there was no fear 
of either the animal or himself being seen 
by anyone who might chance to pass that 
way, he lay down and slept soundly for some 
hours. 

Rising quite refreshed in the afternoon, he 
went to the brow of the hill and cautiously 
examined everything about him. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of the fort he 
several times caught sight of Indians walk- 
ing about ; but, as none of them came his 
way, he was unable to get into conversation 
with them, or even indeedto get near enough 
to them to determine by their dress or 
features whether or not they were friends of 
his. 

That night, after leading Whitears out 
into the open to graze, he again approached 
the fort, but could learn no more than on 
the previous night. 

This unexpected state of things was be- 
ginning to disturb him, and he was in some 
doubt what course to pursue, when a sur- 
prising thing happened. 


STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


I is not unnatural that some of the clearest 

of my own School-House recollections 
should be connected with the boy who 
occupied, for some time, the seat next to 
mine. Yet I must admit that my feelings 
towards Thomas Septimus are often mingled 
ones, for I.can never think of him without 
recalling the irritating mystery of his 
address. 

He entered the school on the day that I 
did, and we were placed at adjoining desks. 
As you are probably aware, St. Martin's 
school is situated on the borders of Wales, 
and Welsh names always figured largely on 
the roll. In my time there were nine Joneses, 
seven Evanses, four or five Williamses, and an 
uncertain, fluctuating number of Rowlandses, 
Georges, and Howellses. The Thomas group, 
however, took the palm, for there were ten of 
them. They varied greatly in matter of size 
and quality, but the one whom I knew best of 
all was Septimus. 

I rather liked him, and as we had to go 
through all the primary experiences together 
there was a certain sympathy between us. 
He was very quiet and very Welsh. His face 
was thickly freckled, and he very seldom 
laughed. There was nothing brilliant about 
him, and all his work was done in a somewhat 
painful manner, for nothing came easy to 
him, and he had better mettle than to make 
it easy by neglecting it. Looking over an old 
class-list the other day, I found that Thomas 
Septimus stood just in the centre of his class 
in almost every subject. He was never at 
the bottom, but never at the top, and this 
result is fairly representative of his work and 
abilities. It is not representative of his 
merits, for he took more pains to reach the 
middle of à class than many others took to 
get above him. 

As the weeks passed I liked Thomas 
Septimus better and respected him more. He 
was a good desk-fellow, for he was always 
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IX.— THE ADDRESS OF THOMAS SEPTIMUS. 


quiet, and worked so hard himself that he did 
not require much assistance. In some ways, 
too, he was amusing, for he always spoke 
with a strong Welsh accent. This was very 
effective in our French classes, and our 
professor's astonishment at Thomas's rugged 
though correct answers was a thing to ob- 
serve. . One day, in a geography lesson, 
Thomas had to utter the names San Luis 
Potosi and Popacatapetl, and I shall never 
forget the result of his accent upon them. 
He always spoke slowly, and was a stranger 
to the art of slurring over a difficult or catchy 
word. 

His father, I believe, was & farmer, and 
Septimus had been sent to school to receive 
certain finishing touches. He did his best to 
obtain them, and his conscientious attitude 
in this matter was largely the cause of my 
respect for him. Out of this respect rose my 
desire to have his address. 

It came suddenly, one day, while we were 
sitting side by side. “I say, Thomas," I 
cried, “ where do you live?” 

He looked at me in mild surprise. Then he 
gave me & long Welsh name which began 
with Aber and ended with something like a 
gan. 

* Where ? ” I asked in bewilderment. 

* Aber . . . gan," he said, without turning 
a hair ; but I shook my head hopelessly. 

* That's of no use to me," was my answer. 
“Write it down, will you ? ” 
‘All right," he said. 

finished this exercise." 

That exercise, of course, took a long time to 
finish, and before it was done we had quite 
forgotten the address. But a few days after- 
wards I remembered and spoke of it. 

“You never gave me that address," I 
complained. “ What a noodle you are." 

"Oh, you shall have it," said Thomas 
Septimus. “But what do you want it 
for?" 


"Wait till I've 


What did I want it for? Well, my respect 
for Thomas was so great by this time that I 
felt that I should like to keep up the acquaint- 
ance after we had left school, and write to 
him occasionally. But Icould not tell him 
this, for there was & touch of sentiment 
about it, and sentiment was a thing which I 
fancied Septimus would never understand. 
So I warded off the question, and allowed the 
matter to drop. 

It was not revived until the day when 
both of us left the school together. It was 
prize day, and even in the midst of all the 
excitement I did not forget to ask for Thomas 
Septimus's address. He was sitting, silent 
and sober, in the seat behind me. 

* Look here, Thomas," I said. ‘I want to 
know where you live." X: 

“ Why, I've told you before," he replied. 
" It's at Aber... gan.” 

I tried in vain to catch the syllables. 
“ Bother it," I said, “write it down, will 
you?" 

" Got a pencil?” asked Septimus sleepily. 

I handed him & pencil, and he began to 
search for a slip of paper. At that moment 
my name was called from the platform, ani 
I had to go up for my prize. In the agita- 
tion of the minutes that followed I forgot 
Thomas Septimus, his address, my pencil, and 
everything. At the close of the meeting 
several fellows came up to congratulate me, 
and to say good-bye. Whether Thomas was 
one of them or not I do not know ; but at all 
events he did not bring his address with 
him. Half-an-hour later we had all parted, 
to go thenceforth in different ways. 

The months that succeeded that day were 
busy and changeful ones ; but I did not quite 
forget my old desk-fellow. I often wondered 
how he was doing at Aber... gan, and 
whether he ever thought of San Luis Potosi 
and Popaeatapetl. When I went into town 
I kepta sharp look-out for his face in the 
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crowd, and although I never found it I never 
gave up all hope. My respect for him in- 
creased, instead of diminishing, with the 
lapse of time, and I continually regretted 
that I had not persisted in obtaining that 
address. But I felt that I must succeed 
some day, for had he not carried away my 
pencil to write it with ? 

There was small hope of obtaining it, save 
from himself. Once or twice I looked up lists 
of Welsh names, but there were so many of 
them that commenced with Aber and ended 
with gan that I had to let them all go. On 
more than one occasion, when I found my. 
self in the country, I made inquiries for a 
farmer of the name of Thommas; but there 
were so many farmers of that name in every 
Welsh neighbourhood that it would have 
been impossible to visit half of them. This 
means of inquiry was also abandoned. 

Yet I was very near success on one occasion. 
I was cycling in a Welsh country district all 
alone, and came one evening to a long hill. 
Luckily for me, I had to go down this hill 
instead of up ; and as I had a brake, I did not 
fear a long descent. I started down in good 
spirits, and after a few moments took my 
feet off the pedals. It was a long hill, but 
the descent was safe and gradual. 

Before I had gone fifty yards I saw some 
one coming up the road towards me. I 
knew him at once by the figure and the walk, 
though I had not seen him for wo years. 
It was not Thomas Septimus, but it was 
Howell Quartus, a fellow who had been a 
friend of Thomas's at school He would 
know all about him—he could give me his 
address. 

I could not stop all in a moment like that, 
for there was & long and pleasant run be. 
fore me, and it did not seem worth while to 
break it. There are times when the wheel 
takes possession of one, and every other 
important thing sinks into smallness. 
Howell Quartus was some thirty yards cff 
when I saw him, and he saw me at the same 
time. Then I asked him the question, all in 
a rush: 

*How d'you do, Howell?" I shouted. 
“ Where does Thomas Septimus live ? " 

It must have been very startling for Howell. 
As I dashed past I saw his astonished face, 
with the eyes and mouth wide open, turning 
after me. 

* Quick—quick!” I cried. “The address 
—quick ! ” 

I left him behind, staring blankly. As 
soon as I had gone, however, he came to 
himself. A long loud yell followed and over- 
took me. It was a Welsh name, beginning 
with Aber and ending with gan. 

* Aber . . . gan ! 

That was all, and I was just as wise as 
before. When Ireached the foot of the hill 
I saw how foolish I had been to let such a 
chance go. It would be useless to walk the 
mile up the hill again to look for Howell, for by 
that time he must have vanished somewhere 
among the place-names. I resumed my tour 
in a very ruflled temper. 

Such an opportunity seldom comes twice, 
and I never afterwards met anyone who 
knew the address of Thomas Septimus. I 
often came upon fellows who knew where 
all the other Thomases lived, from Primus to 
Decimus; and one day, in a railway carriage, 
I came unexpectedly face to face with Thomas 
Octavus and Thomas Nonus together. Later 
on, Thomas Tertius set up as a medical 
practitioner just half-an-hour’s walk from 
my own front door, and I was enabled to 
mark the successful course of Thomas 
Quintus from Oswestry to Oxford and from 
Oxford to the Church. During all this time 
Thomas Septimus kept well out of my way, 
and my regard for him steadily increased. 

I can hardly give a full and satisfactory 
reason for this regard. Perhaps time at 
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last threw a certain halo around our very 
simple and practical connection, and made 
it appear a better thing than it really had 
been. Perhaps a wider experience of life 
showed me that it was not so easy, after all, 
to find people with such plain, unassuming 
working qualities as Thomas possessed, and 
such simple, honest, matter-of-fact principles. 
I felt that I should like to meet him once 
more, to shake hands with him, and to talk 
& while about the desk we shared in the old 
schoolroom. 

The matter had another side too. I used 
a great deal of ink and paper in those years, 
and a great many pencils. I lost a great 
many more pencils than I ever used, and 
when L wanted one could never find one. 
During the disorderly hunts which so often 
took place among my papers, I sometimes 
remembered that I had once handed a pencil 
to Thomas Septimus. “ Bother that fellow ! " 
I muttered, time after time. “He has that 
pencil still. I wish I knew his address!” 

So the months passed, without result as 
far as news of Thomas was concerned. The 
years have followed the months, and it gives 
me a shock sometimes to reflect that it is ten 
years since I saw Septimus. That was the 
reflection which came to me the other day, 
when I was reading Mr. Leach's article in 
this paper on “ How to Form an Old Boys’ 
Association." This article, and a few stray 
thoughts of old schoolfellows, produced 
curious results in a dream of the same night. 

It was a dream of our school. An associa- 
tion had evidently been formed, probably on 
Mr. Leach’s lines; and the Annual Dinner 
was in full swing. The dinner was laid 
upon the desks in the large hall, and I was 
interested, but not surprised, to see that 
custard was the only delicacy provided. 
This seemed ‘to me quite the thing for an 
Old Boys' Dinner. Then I noticed that the 
faces about me were just as young as they 
had been ten years ago. and that no physical 
changes had taken place. 

On my right hand sat Marsh, of the Fifth. 
When I turned to look at him he said 
casually : 

* This is a jolly good dinner.” 

. * Yes," I agreed, “ it is.” 

"By the way," continued Marsh, “I 
haven't seen you for some time. Drop in 
and dine with me to-morrow evening." 

"Certainly," I said. ‘“ Where do you 
live? ” 

He mentioned a town seventy miles away. 

“That’s rather far," I said in reply. 
“You see, there's likely to be a Boy’s Own 
‘Majority’ Dinner in London pretty soon, 
and I must be there, even if I have to walk. 
Wouldn't miss it for anything. But I can't 
go there and to yours." 

Marsh was visibly annoyed, and returned 
to his custard. Then I became aware that 
there was some one on my left, and instinct 
told me who it was. It was Thomas 
Septimus. He had always sat on my left. 

He was eating his dinner in the plain, 
steady style which he used for everything. 
“Now I've found you," I cried, “give me 
that address at once." 

He took it in a very matter-of-fact way. 
“Wait till I’ve finished," he said, “I won't 
be & second." 

I waited for several seconds, until his glass 
was empty. Then he looked round. 

“I want some more," he said calmly. 

“That’s all right," was my determined 
answer. “Pll go and get you some more. 
While I'm away, just you write that address, 
wil you? Im not going to be baulked 
again." 

He began to fumble in his pockets. “Got 
a pencil? ” he asked sleepily. 

* No," I said, “none of that. Where's 
the pencil I lent you ten years ago?” 

With a rather abashed look he fumbled 


again, and I was not surprised to see that 
identical pencil make its appearance from 
his vest pocket. Then he found that he had 
no paper, and I was obliged to look for some 
myself. At last I discovered a crumpled and 
soiled visiting card, which I opened out 
curiously. It bore the name of Mr. San Luis 
Potosi, of Popacatapetl. Under that name 
there was just room, I thought, for another. 

“ Here you are,” I said. * Write your 
address there, and be quick about it. Ill go 
for some more custard.” 

Thomas took the card, and laid it before 
him. He sat down to it, spreading his left 
arm wide, leaning his head sideways upon it. 
Then he began to write. I picked up the 
custard glasses and hurried away. 

At the end of the room, behind the 
Doctor’s throne, was a door which had never 
been there in the old days. Fellows were 
going in with empty glasses and coming out 
with full ones, all the while, so it was evi- 
dently there that the custard was made. I 
walked up the room and went in. 

Doctor Derry was there, standing over a 
running water-tap, with his sleeves tucked up. 
On the table beside him was a large jug of 
custard, and several glasses. His way was 
to put a little custard in each glass and fill 
up with water. 

He took my glasses in silence. “Don’t 
put any water," I said, “its weak enough 
without.” 

* Please don't interfere," said the Doctor 
indignantly. ‘I have had a large experience 
in these matters." 

He handed back my glasses, and I male 
haste to get away. As I went up the hall, 
however, I was stopped by Whittick, anothez 
old schoolfellow, who was sitting astride his 
seat and waving his glass in a frantic manner 
at everyone who passed. 

"Isay,old man," he cried,-* do get me 
some more dinner, will you? I've waited 
ever so long." 

* Why don't you get it yourself ? " I asked 
coldly. 

“ Can't," was his shocking answer. “I've 
had too much." 

This was evidently the Whittick: of ten 
years ago. Thoroughly disgusted, I seized 
his glass and ran back to fhe Doctor. "There 
I filled it from the tap, added just a drop of 
custard, and returned. 

He received it with many smiles, but they 
vanished as soon as he had tasted the stuff. 
* Well, this is a mean trick, and no mistake," 
he said sadly. ‘ But it's just like you — " 

While he was speaking it suddenly occurred 
to me that this was all a dream, and that the 
dream must soon be over. If I intended to 
have that address I must get itat once. In 
great trouble I hurried back to my place. 

Thomas Septimus had ceased to write, and 
was gazing at what he had done, just as he 
had gazed, long ago, at a finished exercise. 
I looked over his shoulder and read the word 
which ran right across the card. It was 
Aber, and nothing more. 

“I can’t get it all in,’ he said. ‘ There's 
no room." 

* Turn the card over, you muff," I cried, 
* and do the rest on the back. Quick!” 

He obeyed, and having settied himself, 
began. I devoured a little of my custard, and 
then turned to see what he had done. To 
my intense surprise he had commenced the 
name all over again, and had just finished 
the rin Aber. 

I told him my‘opinion of him then; yet he 
took no notice whatever. But Marsh spoke, 
from my right, in warning: 

* You'd better hurry him up. This is only 
a dream, you know, and it will vanish in & 
minute or so. Most of the. custard. has 
vanished already.” 

There was evidently no time to be wasted. 
so, while I_put) my(custatd out of thé war 
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with one hand, I began to jog Thomas Sep- 
timus’s elbow with the other. He did not 
mind in the least, but wrote steadily on. 
Before he had quite done Marsh began to 
speak to me, and I was obliged to let him 
write in peace. 

* Well,” I asked a moment later, “ have 
you finished ? ” 

* Yes," he said, and handed me the card. 
* You jogged my arm so much," he added 
plaintively, ** that I've made a lot of dots in 
the middle, instead of letters. But the 
beginning is all right, and so is the end." 

I gazed at the card closely, for it was now 
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growing so dark that things were quite in- 


distinct. And I read once more the too 
familiar name: 
‘ Aber Lu. Gant” 


Then I found myself awake. 


Such is the story of the Address of Thomas 
Septimus. After that curious dream I want it 
but there seems to be small 
prospect of my getting it. Whenever I run 
down to the old school now, I always inquire 
whether there are any new Thomases on the 
roll, and whether their fathers’ farms, if any, 
are situated near a place whose name begins 


( To be continued.) 


with Aber and ends with gan. I have an 
impression that Septimus will send a tiny 
brother, or perhaps a tinier son, to the old 
place some day, and then—then I shall get 
his address. 

But there is yet another chance. If Sep- 
timus still reads a little, it is not at all un- 
likely that this story may fall into his hands. 
I appeal to him, therefore, through these 
columns, to put an end to my perplexities by 
sending me the missing letters of the name 
Aber . . . gan. 

If he will not do this, perhaps he will 
kindly return my pencil! 


—Áárá3D OEE 
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d HAT of Fürstenecker?" — A silence 
fell 
On the guests at the name that they knew 
so well; 
The bumpers uplifted hung poised in the 
air, 
And all eyes turned to the chieftain’s chair. 


* Aye, Fürstenecker!" the Baron laughed, 
And a cup of the Burgesses’ wine he quatfed ; 
* Although he was buried so long ago, 
It’s never a bit that he's dead, Ho! ho! 


“I'll rede you the riddle. 
yes, 

I loved him little, he loved me less; 

For as soon as I raided the Burghers, 
cime he 

'To fight for the cowardly rogues against me. 


This rascal,— 


“The canting priest! He preached, and 
swore 

He was all for peace and none for war, 

And he vowed he would scatter these knaves 
of mine, 

And make me pay for the Burgesses’ wine. 

* And zounds! His arrows were aimed 
full well, 

And they found my brave fellows—in herds 
they fell ; 

Till I vowed, if I caught him, I'd spare 
no pain 

That he never shot shaft to its billet again. 


* At last we met. 
more— 

I had my troopers, a good round score; 

So we carried him off, and I kept my 
vow— i 

I'wstenecker's a blind man now. 


Hed a squire — no 


“But stay, you shall see for yourselves. 
What ho! 
Sir Gaoler, go down to tlie Grave below: 
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FURSTENECKER. 
By G. K. MENZIEs. 


Take a torch, for I warrant the place will 
be dark, 

And bring up the archer that never missed 
mark." 


The gaoler sprang across the floor, 

His footsteps rang in the corridor, 

And fainter and fainter the sounds were 
sent, 

As down, and down, and down he went. 


The guests were astonished. Quoth one, 
“Strike me dead, 

Hadst asked me about him, 'fore God, I'd 
said 

The Devil had had him this twenty year. 

Fürstenecker! Alive and here!” 


“A curse!" cried another, “I owe him, 
the brute! 

This limp and these scars. 
could shoot ! 

I've seen him, I vow, set his son on a chair, 

Then fire off an arrow and part the brat's 
hair!" 


"Oh, yes; he could shoot! and of course 
you've heard tell 

How he killed the Dragon of Drachenfell, 

And laid the ghost of Minden Mere, 

And shot the giant—but hist! d'you hear?" 


A distant echo !—The reeling guest 

Paused in the midst of his drunken jest, 

Half rose from the table, and strained his 
ear 

To catch the footsteps drawing near. 


But the fellow 


The footsteps rang on the bare stone floor— 
All eyes were tixed on the open door— 
All started back with a cry of affright 
At the terrible vision that met their sight. 


A shrunk old man, all gnarled with pain, 

His wrists half-gnawed by the cruel chain, 
Raising his blind, seared sockets on high.- 
One grim appalling agony. 
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He stood in the doorway, helpless all, 

Groping. peering about the Hall, 

And seeking in vain for the 
tongue 

That twenty years had silent hung. 


long-lost 


The Baron's gang were a ruthless crew— 

Little, full little of pity they knew: 

Yet scarce a heart but bled to see 

This pitiful ruin of misery. 

But the Baron he laughed. “Ha! feast 
your eyes, 

"Tis seldom they find such a worthy prize. 

Fürstenecker, thou fool! Dost see 

What comes of him that dares beard me?” 


At the Baron's gibe, a flush of shame 

Kindled his cheek with a burning flame, 

And he strove to speak, but no word 
would come 

From the unused lips that had fallen dumb. 


The Baron he laughed, and * Aha!" he 
cried, 

* Fürstenecker, I've broken thy pride ; 

Thou used to boast that thou never missed 
mark, 

But how wilt thou aim now thou shoot'st 
in the dark ? 

“Come, now, wilt show us? Zounds, even 
so! 

Ho, give the archer a good yew bow! 

I'll be thy target! Now, stand all clear! 

Fürstenecker, thy target's here !”’ 

The blind man listened the while he 
harangued ; 

The bow was drawn and the bowstring 
twanged— 

And the guests fell back with a cry and a 
start, 

For the Baron lay 
through his heart. 


dead with a shaft 


— D SEES <r - 


oe was a time when I never could look 

at & man with an eye-glass, without 
either being seized with a desire to sketch 
his face, and present him gratis with his 
likeness, wrinkles, expression, everything all 
complete, or condole with him on the straits 
to which he must be reduced when economy 
compels him to wear only half a pair of 
spectacles; or laugh in my sleeve when, 
having gone through many facial contortions 
to fix it in its place, the wearer mistakes a 
cat for a canary. 

That time has now gone by, and I can look 
at the crystal circle dangling from a cord and 
tinkling against a waistcoat button without 
so much as a passing sigh for the frailties 
and follies of human nature, and console 
myself with the thought that all things, even 
cye-glasses, may have their use. 

The following true story led to my conver- 
sion; and though I still think all eye-glasses 
are not usod to improve one’s vision, I have 
a great respect for the ornament. 

It was drawing near Christmas, and the 
heat of Durban made us think of migrating 
to some spot less beautiful but cooler, and 
not too far away; and, after many consulta- 
tions, we fixed upon a farm in the Highlands 
of Natal. 

We were colonials, or, to be more particular, 
Africanders, and we had lately received 
information that our cousin Tom was on his 


THAT EYE-GLASS: 
A SNAKE STORY. 


way out to pay us a visit. He was a medical 
student, and his parents, who considered he 
had been working too hard, thought a trip to 
the Cape for six months would fix him up. 

We had never met him, but were all 
delighted at the thought of an addition to 
the already large family circle, and we boys 
anticipated some good fun, which we 
generally enjoyed at the expense of young 
fellows just out from home. 

Father thought it unnecessary to await 
his arrival in Durban, as our holidays would 
be passing, and our eldest brother, Oliver, 
was cramming for the Cape Matric. 

My father's partner promised to meet our 
visitor on board the vessel; so, leaving the 
necessary instructions for him to follow us by 
the Natal Government Railway to the little 
isolated station sume hours’ journey beyond 
Pietermaritzburg, we ourselves set off to 
make the most of the fun to be found on an 
African farm, and to await his coming. 

He arrived, and, as we had all predicted, 
was a typical swell fresh from London— 
tall, rather inclined to stoop, and undeni- 
ably good-looking, especially when compared 
with our sun-scorched, freckled faces. He 
was dressed in the latest fashion: wide 
baggy trousers, turned up at the bottoms (we 
supposed the better to show the clocks on his 
silk hose. for the season was dry), patent- 
leather shoes, bank-clerk coller, and 


accompanied by the inevitable tall silk hat, 
which, though perhaps not worn on arrival, 
is invariably very much in evidence as a 
mark of respectability, and—an eye-ylass! 

He was decidedly well-mannered, but was 
too lazy to move or hardly to speak, except 
when my mother or sisters were about, when 
he exerted himself to be both attentive and 
polite. His ** varsity drawl " took immensely 
with the girls, who called it “cultivated.” 
On the whole we liked him; even his 
excessive laziness cavsed much fun. He 
amused us by the cool way he fixed his eye- 
glass, and looked at the Kaflir boys, as if 
studying a new species of humanity. 

One day we took him in a bullock-waggon 
for a ride to & neighbouring farm, thinking 
to give him a surprise—a bullock-waggon 
journey, of course, being & novelty to him. 
No doubt he would have preferred a hansom, 
but he lazily climbed up with the rest of us 
on to the mealie sacks. 

All went well until the bullocks started 
down an incline, and took it into their heads 
to quicken their pace. 

On we bumped and jolted, clinging like 
grim death to the bags, when suddenly the 
waggon, being dragged over a huge boulder, 
tipped up on one side, and out flew Tom and 
my brother Bob on to the veldt. 

We thought we should see him exert 
himself for-once; weycould not stop the 
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bullocks; and if he did not wish to finish the 
journey on foot he would have to hurry up. 
But we were mistaken. Bob was soon on 
his feet, and caught us up, but no Tom. 
However, we had not far to go; the farm was 
in sight; we soon arrived, delivered the 
mealies, and set off back, to find Tom just 
where we had left him—a handkerchief over 
his head, the inevitable eye-glass in his eye, 
his elbows resting on his knees, and his 
hands supporting his chin, studying “ants 
and their ways." 

* [t was too beastly tiring to run under that 
hot sun," he languidly explained. 

Nothing seemed to ruffle his cool, even 
temper ; all our pranks were met in the same 
nonchalant manner. 

Gradually, his dress underwent a change. 
First of all, the deep stiff linen collar and 
starched shirt were discarded for the cool 
comfort of gauze flannel. The baggy 


trousers gave place to grey flannels of less: 


dimensions; the tall hat had long since 
disappeared, and often our soft felts were 
appropriated; but the eye-glass was still 
conspicuous, and none of our jokes shook it 
from its usual place. 

One morning, the farmer’s son came in, 
whilst we were all at breakfast, to ask if we 
cared to see a nest of young snakes. We 
colonials had seen snakes before, but con- 
siderately thought it would be a chance of 
improving Tom’s education, and urged him 
to go with us. 

After being assured that they could not be 
brought on to the verandah for his inspection, 
he lighted a cigarette, and strolled lazily 
across the garden and over a ploughed field, 
on which the “ boys " had been at work. 

The Kaffirs were gesticulating and talking 
excitedly as we drew near, but, at our 
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approach, they drew back, and all respect- 
fully saluted the new inkos (white man). 
There were four snakes in the nest, lying 
perfectly stillin the sun. A Kaffir, Togolosch, 
familiar with the skellum (evil things) 
deftly picked up one for our closer inspection, 
and the rest, making ^tf, were chased and 
killed by the ** boys." 

Tom's interest was aroused.  Throwing 
the cigarette away, and carefully adjusting 
his eye glass, he pulled up his flannel sleeve, 
and, stretching out his hand, took the snake 
from the Kaffir, carefully noting how he held 
it behind his head. This was done with all 
the quiet coolness of a snake-charmer, and 
we boys began to realise that Cousin Tom 
was no coward, if lazy. 

The Kaffir was talking to him in his native 
tongue, trying to explain the reptile's habits, 
not a word of which Tom understood, of 
course; but we knew there was no danger 
whilst he held it in that position. 

The snake coiled and twisted its tail round 
Tom's arm, which movements seemed to 
please and amuse him. And so intent was 
hein studying its appearance, that he un- 
consciously drew his hand closer towards him, 
talking to the reptile in u cool, bantering tone. 

“ Lash away, you beauty, I have you!” 
he exclaimed ; and as the hateful thing moved 
its glittering eyes he cried, “You would, 
would you ? " 

Suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
the snake ejected from its mouth a spray of 
saliva, aiming directly for Tom’s eye, but 
which, fortunately, alighted on the eye- 
glass. 

The suddenness of the onslaught, together 
with a shriek from Togolosch, caused Tom to 
hold the reptile at arm's length once more, 
and look round at us. 


Without losing his presence of mind or 
letting go the snake, he coolly dropped the 
glass, which was covered with the poisonous 
saliva, and but for which Tom would have 
lost the sight of his eye, and exclaiming, 
* Sold again, old man!" proceeded with the 
utmost coolness to dispatch the creature by 
placing it on a stone close at hand, and 
striking it on the head with a knob-kerri 
handed to him by a Kaflir. 

Having accomplished this, he next cut his 
eye-glass cord, and wiped the glass with his 
delicately perfumed handkerchief; and 
giving Togolosch a itickie (threepenny- 
piece), asked me to explain to him that he 
would like the snake's-skin sent up to the 
house. 

The handkerchief was burnt, as'a pre- 
caution, and though the eye-glass dangled 
from a new cord, in the evening. I noticed it 
was some tinie before Tom wore it again. 

The Kaflirs on the farm certainly thought 
that eve-zlass a charm, and our last little 
joke at Tom's expense, before returning home, 
was to send to Durban for a cheap one, which 
we gave to Togolosch before we left, and 
which he wore stuck in his eye, exactly as 
Tom did. 

And Arthur, our family artist, made a 
sketch of him in his amoocha (native 
dress) with Tom's tile on his head, one of 
Tom's deep linen collars round his neck, and 
—the eye-glass. 

This picture was presented with some 
ceremony to our hero, who received it, as he 
did everything. good-naturedly and as cool 
as a water-melon. But I think he valued 
the sketch and the snake-skin as the first 
of a collection of curios to take home with 
him. 

HESTER MARCUS. 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


CHAPTER V.— THE ANIMATED COIN.—COIN TRICKS 


COIN is borrowed and dropped into a glass 
tumbler previously examined. Imme- 
diately it commences to dance about at the 
command of the performer, who stands at 
some distance from the glass. Questions are 
put to the coin; these are answered by one 
tap for * no” and three for * yes." At the 
conclusion of the trick the coin is returned 
toits owner and the glass once more passed 
round for examination. 

There are several ways of performing this 
trick. The movements of the coin are pro- 
duced by an assistant hidden from the view 
of the audience, behind a screen, or in an ad- 
joining room, who pulls or jerks at the end 
of a length of black silk thread. The other 
end of this thread terminates, in the case of 
the first method, in a pellet of beeswax or 
soap, and lies on the performer's table until 
wanted. The pellet of wax is pressed against 
the borrowed coin before the latter is dropped 
into the glass, thus temporarily attaching the 
coin to the thread. The thread passes 
behind the glass through a small eyelet, made 
from a bent pin, stuck in the back edge of the 
table (see fig. 29). This keeps the thread 
vertical, so preventing the glass from being 
upset by the constant jerking, of which it 
would otherwise be in danger. The thread 
is guided to the assistants hiding-place by 
similar eyelets. In taking the coin from the 
glass, the performer removes the pellet with 
his thumbnail; and if the wax or soap em- 
ployed is not too soft and sticky, it will 
entirely come off without leaving any trace 
behind. 


THE *B.0P." MAGICIAN : 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


In another form of the trick, tue performer 
brings forward a book, in the back of which 
the eyelet is fixed. Through this eyelet 
passes the silk thread, the peiiet of wax being 
stuck to the cover of the book. This is 
placed on the table near the back edge, and 
on the book is placed the glass. The advan- 
tage gained by the introduction of the book 
is that the thread is kept out of the way 


Fic. 29. 


until the actual performance of the trick. 
lts presence is accounted for to the audience 
as being a proof that there is no connection 
between the table and the glass. Should 
anyone desire to examine the book, the bent 
pin is very easily removed. 

Sometimes the trick is performed with a 
duplicate coin having a small hole near its 


edge, to which the thread is permanently 2i- by 


CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


WITHOUT SLEIGHT-OF-HAND. 


tached. In this case the borrowed coin is 
first changed for the prepared one; and, 
when the experiment is concluded, the sub- 
stitute is once more changed for the original. 
This seems to me to be an unnegessarily 
complicated arrangement. 

For the last method of performing the trick, 
a table fitted with a piston, and a tumbler 
having a hole in the bottom, are the require- 
ments. In placing the glass on the table, the 
performer takes care to get the hole in the 
glass exactly over the piston rod, which 
necessary condition may be insured by having 
three wire points projecting about one-six- 
teenth of an inch above the surface of the 
table, arranged in the form of a triangle, into 
which the base of the glass will fit. These 
points should be carefully rounded off, so that 
the performer can feel for them without 
lacerating his fingers. The assistant, by 
jerking the string attached to the piston, 
causes the rod to rise up through the table 
and through the bottom of the glass, thereby 
making the coin (or coins—for by this method 
two, three, or even more may be used if con- 
sidered desirable) ** dance." 

To drill a hole in glass with an ordinary 
drill, the point of the tool must be heated to 
a white heat, plunged into mercury, and 
afterwards lubricated with turpentine in 
which camphor has been dissolved. It is 
said to be possible also, with extreme care, 
to drill glass without heating the tool, using 
only sin Sanaa da or IMP as a lubricant. 

to explain how the assist- 


now » 6 [es 
is able ete e the coin to give correct 


answers to the questions put to it. When 
these are of the ‘ fortune-telling”’ order, 
they may be answered “ Yes" or * No" in- 
discriminately. 

Sometimes the number resulting from a 
throw of dice is indicated. "These are ar- 
ranged beforehand, loaded dice being em. 
ployed. Mechanical abominations in the 
shape of heathenish looking vases with eccen- 
tric covers, are made for bringing into view 
the known faces of a pair of dice. Their 
recommendation is that they may be used by 
the veriest novice “ without previous know- 
ledge.” "With loaded dice, considerable skill 
is essential to effectively carry out the neces- 
sary substitutions between each throw. 
Loaded dice, however, are toys most people 
would perhaps do well to avoid. 

Information concerning miscellaneous 
articles, numbers, etc., may be given by a pre- 
arranged code of signals on much the same 
principle as the old form of * second.sight ” 
illusion, only, in this case, not nearly such an 
elaborate system is required. The following 
is an example of a very simple dodge: 

A coin is handed to the performer. 

" What is this? Isitaneyeglass?" (The 
coin jumps once in the glass.) 

“Isit aring?” (The coin jumps once in 
the glass.) 

“Isit a handkerchief ?” 
once in the glass.) 

“Is ita coin?” 
imes in the glass.) 

Another example: 

“What is this? Is it a cuff-link 2". (One 
fap.) 

“ Is it a bunch of keys ?? 

“Ts it a walking-stick ? " 

“Is it a bank-note?’’ (Three taps.) 

How is it done? Easily enough. It is 
agreed beforehand, between the performer 
and his assistant, that the article shall be 
mentioned immediately following one of a list 
which each has committed to memory. Such 
a list may be arranged somewhat as follows: 
Handkerchief, hat, walking-stick, watch, 
pocket-book, pencil-case. 

It is not necessary to have a longer list, as 
the artitice should only be repeated a few 
times. 

In the examples given above, * handker- 
Chief" and “ walking-stick’’ are on the 
special list, though the fact is not known to 
anyone besides the performer himself and 
his assistant, who is on the alert, and knows 
that the next article named will be the one to 
which he must reply “ yes” by three jerks 
of the thread. 

Another simple dodge, of venerable anti- 
quity, is to point to various articles in turn, 
each time repeating the question * Was it 
this?” When the chosen article is referred 
to, the question becomes, * Was it that?” 

A propos of this little deception a mildly 
amusing incident may be related as a warn- 
ing. Atan evening party two young gentle- 
men volunteered to give a second-sight per- 
formance. It should be noted that they 


(The coin jumps 


(The coin jumps three 


(One tap.) 
(One tap.) 
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ingenuously announced for the information 
of the company that the trick was called ** This 
and That." A. went out of the room while B. 
arranged with the expectant audience what 
should be the object to be guessed at by the 
juvenile medium. This having been settled, 
A. made his reappearance. The performance 
proceeded thus : 

B.. pointing to a non-chosen article, said to 
A. “ Was it this?" ** No," said A. 

Then, said B., pointing to another indiffer- 
ent object, “ Was it that ? " * Yes," replied A. 

“Oh, then," said B., “Ive done it 
wrong”!!! 

Numbers may be indicated by a code of 
signals somewhat as follows: 

l may be indicated by “ What"; 2 may 
be indicated by “ Give”; 3 may be indi- 
cated by * Well"; 4 mav be indicated by 
“Good”; 5 may be indicated by * Very 
Good " ; 6 may be indicated by “ Next”; 7 
may be indicated by "Yes"; 8 may be 
indicated by “ Right”; 9 may be indicated 
by “Say”; 0 may be indicated by ** Now." 

If it were desired to give the date of a coin, 
of the year, say, 1673, the questions would 
be: 

“Whatis the date of thiscoin?” (The 
assistant gives one pull at the thread, caus- 
ing the coin to tap once.) 

“ Next figure ? ' (Six taps.) 

* Yes 2" (Seven taps.) 

“Right!” (Eight taps.) 

Cards will require the following additional 
signals : 

Ten = “Thank you." Knave=" Come” 
(thirteen taps).* Queen =" Do” (fourteen 
taps). King=“ Very well” (fifteen taps). 
Hearts =" What suit?" (one tap). Dia- 
monds-''What is the suit?” (two fans). 
Spades =“ Now the suit?" (three taps). 
Clubs =“ And the suit ?”’ (four taps). 

For example, we will suppose that the ten 
of spades is chosen. 

* Thank you, sir" -- This to the gentleman 
who chooses the card. (The coin taps ten 
limes.) 

“Now the suit?” (The coin taps three 
limes). 

The system of taps by which the suits are 
revealed must be previously explained to the 
audience. 

"Quite right! The Ten of Spades.” 

Another card is chosen—say, the Knave of 
Hearts. 

* Come now! What card is this?” (Thir- 
teen taps.) 

" What suit?” (One fap.) 

The above signals will be found sufficient 
for the present purpose, but the system is 
capable of being extended indefinitely, 


The Spinning Coin—Head or Tail? 


_ This isa surprising little trick, requiring in 
itself no sleight-of-hand, and but little prepa- 


9 The numbers eleven and twelve are not required, 
oi course. It is as well to make this break, as the 
court curds are better differentiated thereby. 
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ration. It is scarcely suitable to introduce into 
& regular conjuring entertainment, but can 
be perfarined with good effect when vou may 
be suddenly called upon to “do a trick” 
without any previous warning—an aggravat- 
ing way in which thoughtless persons will 
treat an amateur conjurer at times. You 
must, however, take the precaution of having 
handy, in a convenient pocket, a florin, penny, 
or whatever coin it is intended to perform 
the trick with, prepared by cutting a notch 
with a strong knife at the edge thereof, say 
on tlie “ head ” side, in such a manner as to 
make a slight projecting point. By spinning 
the coin so prepared upon a table (having 
first removed or turned back the table-cloth) 
it will be tound that when the coin happens 
to fall head downwards, the friction of the 
projecting point will cause it to fall much 
sooner than it would do if it fell with the 
unprepared side downwards. "There is also 
a difference in the sound made by the coin 
while spinning, readily perceptible to a 
practised ear, and when it stops, if the pre- 
pared side falls downwards, the ** whirr "-ing 
noise stops more suddenly than when the 
unprepared side happens to be undermost. 
With this knowledge it is an easy matter to 
gain a cheap reputation as a clairvoyant by 
telling your audience which side of the coin 
is exposed after it has been spun, although 
your eyes may be bandaged as much as 
desired. If you are well up in sleight of-hand. 
and have acquired the requisite amount of 
coolness and audacity, you ean borrow a coin 
from one of the onlookers, for which you 
quietly substitute your own prepared article. 

Metheds of effecting an exchange will be 
found in the course of the chapter which 
follows. 


The Sympathetic Coins. 


For this trick several coins are borrowed. 
being received on a plate. The performer 
now invites the audience to choose one coin 
from among the rest, and to well mark it and 
take note of its general appeurance, so that 
they may be perfectly sure of knowing it 
again. The chosen coin is now mixed with 
the others, and the whole thrown into a hat. 
The performer places in his hand (without 
looking into the hat) and biings forth the 
chosen coin. 

Here again a surprising effect is produced 
by absurdly simple means. Metals, it will 
be remembered, are good conductors of heat. 
When the coins are brought into contact 
with the cold plate they speedily lose the 
warmth which they have acquired from 
being carried in their owners’ pockets. The 
coin which is selected from among the others, 
in passing from hand to hand while being 
marked, ete., regains a certain amount of 
heat. When, therefore, the coins are mixed 
together in the hat. the difference is so per- 
ceptible to the touch that the chosen one 
may be picked out from the others with the 
greatest ease. Try it. 

(Zu be continued.) 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By REctNarp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.) 


HOW TO 


HE Potamogeton family is an excellent one 
forthe tank. There are several members 

of the family. 'The best is shown in fig. 22. 
This is the broad-leaved pond-weed (/’ota- 
mogeton.Natans), which is a good producer 
of oxygen. This is & handsome addition to 


Anthor of * The Marine Aquarium," ete, etc. 
(With Hlustrations of Lite-stock bu ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART II.— continued. 


the indoor pond. It is more often found in 
deep water than in a shallow ditch. It has 
two sets of leaves ; those under the water are 
rather similar to long, rather broad, grass, 
while those on the surface gre very large— 
two or three inches long and proportionately 


broad—and float on the surface attached to 
long stalks. 

There are other members of the last. 
named family which may be kept in the 
aquarium—for instance, the fennel-leaved 
pondweed. (Potamogeton pectinatus), the 
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opposite-leaved pondweed (Potamogeton 
densus), and the grassy, and curly, pond. 
weeds (P. gramineus and crispis); any of 
them will live well in confinement. 

The duck-weeds are also an excessively 
common species, but, for all that, they are 
worthy of a place in the tank, or rather on 
the top, for they are all of them a floating 
species. They are especially interesting on 
account of their method of reproduction, 
which consists of leaves growing out from 
those already in existence at the edges of their 
fronds. The duckweeds grow with exceed. 
ing vigour, and the tank will soon be covered 
with them, if some are not removed by 
simply lifting them out. One often sees a 
pond or ditch so much covered with these 
plants, that one feels as if one could walk 


Fic. 22.—BROAD-LEAVED PO\DWEED 
(Potamogeton natans). 


upon it with safety! This anything but 
rare plant is usually the lesser duckweed 
(Lemna minor, fig. 23). The thick duck. 
weed (Lemna gibba) is less frequently met 
with than the former, which is more common 
than any other of the family. The prettiest 
is the ivy-leaved duckweed (Lemna trisulca), 
which derives its name from the shape of its 
fronds. This is a fairly common species, and 
will do well on the surface of the water in 
the tank. It increases by offshoots at the 
edges of the leaves, the new leaves being at 
right angles to the old ones. This is shown 
in fig. 24. 

The only conspicuous families of the 
Acrogens, or flowerless plants, inhabiting 
England, are the Charace and the Alge. 


CURRENT ENTOMOLOGY 


Ts once in a way I am not going to say 

anything at all about outdoor work— 
not because there is no outdoor work to be 
done, but because almost every collection 
wants a thorough overhauling once in every 
year, and winter is by far the best time for 
doing it. 

No doubt you have been very busy during 
the summer and autumn, and your boxes are 
full of captures ; only you put them in just 
as you got them—‘“ whites " and *“ tortoise- 
shells " and * magpies " and * pugs " are all 
jumbled up together —and now they want to 
be sorted out into some kind of order. Very 
well; but why not arrange them properly at 
once? It isn’t a very difficult business ; it 
only wants a little patience and a little care, 
and you can t possibly do better than give up 
a few frosty days to the job. 

But how are you to go to work ? 
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The latter are hardly striking enough to call 
for special mention, but you will meet with 
them in your tank in the form of what are 
called Conferve—i.e. little plants which form 
a continuous growth over stones and rock- 
work. If the water is allowed to stand in too 
light and warm a situation they will become 
so numerous as to make it altogether green, 
but this is not so likely to occur with afresh. 
water aquarium as with a marine tank, in 


Fic. 23.— LESSER DUCKWEED (Lemna linor). 


which they are a very great nuisance to the 
owner. 

The Characea are represented by two 
species—Chara and Nitella. Both are com- 
mon in streams and ditches. They have 
neither proper leaves nor prover flowers, but 


Fic. 24,—Ivy¥-LEAVED DUCKWEED (Lemna (risulea). 


they have a sort of fruit. They are easily 
recognised by their want of leaves or flowers, 
and yet are a distinct water plant. The 
stalks grow as represented in fig. 25, which is 
a plant of this family (Nitella translucens). 
It will do almost equally for a Chara, as 
there really is but little difference between 


By THE Rev. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.S. 


Well, in the first place you will want 
removing forceps ; and here let me give you 
a little piece of advice. Whatever you do, 
don’t be persuaded into buying a pair of the 
special forceps which are sold for this purpose 
by the dealers. They look like magnified 
tweezers, and how anybody can use them I 
can’t imagine, for they can only be held 
between the first finger and thumb, and you 
can’t get either steadiness or power of grip. 
Instead of these, obtain a pair of “ long- 
nosed pliers,” with which any good ironmonger 
will supply you for the sum of one shilling. 
They require justa little knack in using ; but 
if you hold the junction of the blades 
between your thumb and first finger, put 
your second finger between the handles, and 
the third and fourth fingers outside the outer 
one, while the inner handle is pressed 
against the palm of your hand, you will find 


them. The Chara is more opaque and the 
stem is more brittle than that of a Nitella. 
The most common species is known as the 
Stonewort (Chara vulgaris). It is of a 
yellowish-green colour and is common in 
ditches, ponds, etc. It is common enough 
in the Thames, according to my own experi- 


ence. It is not a particularly prepossessing 
plant. The Nitella possesses the property of 


being translucent (hence its Latin name), and 
the circulation of the sap may be seen in the 
leaves with the help of a microscope. 


Fic. 25.— Vitella transiucens, 


There are many other forms of vegetation 


which grow either in the water or on its 
margin, which will live and thrive in the 
aquarium, but I think I have enumerated 
quite enough for all purposes, and will leave 
you to discover further specimens for your- 
self. 
the weeds will be given in the chapter on the 
management of the aquarium when stocked 
and in full swing. 


Further remarks on the treatment of 


( To be continued.) 


FOR BOYS. 


that you can shift your insects as easily as 
possible, and with hardly any danger of 


knocking off antenne or legs. 
Then you will want a labellist. This youcan 
obtain, printed on one side only of the paper, 


of any dealer—Messrs. Watkins & Don- 
caster, of 36 Strand, w.c., will supply you 
with a very good one for eighteenpence. 
Before using, it is a very good plan to mount 
each sheet upon very thin cardboard, so as to 
prevent the ends of the labels from curling up. 
Do this with paste, not gum; take care that 


no unsightly air-bubbles are left beneath the 
paper, and press the sheets between two or 
three layers of clean blotting-paper until 
they are thoroughly dry. Then cut up into 
separate labels, and pass a “ minikin” pin 
through the middle of each. 

Now for the actual arrangement. Every 
insect, you know, has two scientific names ; 
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the first that of the genus, which it may 
perhaps share with twenty or thirty others, 
and the other that of the species, which is, so 
to speak, its own private property. The 
idea, in fact, is very much like that of ourown 
Christian names and surnames, only the sur- 
names come first; sothat instead of speaking 
of Tom Jones and William Jones, if the in- 
dividuals in question happened to be species 
of insects, we should speak of Jones Tom and 
Jones William. The large white butterfly, 
for example, is called Pieris brassice, and 
the small white Pieris rape, both belonging 
to the same genus, and having the same 
surname, as it were, although they constitute 
different species. The wood white, however, 
is not so closely related to them, and is known 
as Leucophasia sinapis. | 

Now in arranging a collection the generic 
name is placed at the head of each genus, 
and the specific name at the bottom of one's 
series of each species, in this way: 


! 
PIERIS | 
| 


(Space for specimens) 


| brassic@ | 


(Space for specimens) 


LEUCOPHASIA | 
(Space for specimens) 
sinapis | 


If you can afford it, by far the best plan 
is to label out the whole collection once for 
all, leaving space for a series of every species, 
whether you happen to possess it at the time 
or not. Then, whenever you get a new 
insect, its place is ready waiting for it, and 
all that you have to do is to put it in. 
But this is rather a big undertaking, for you 
can't possibly get the British butterflies and 
moths into less than twenty five-shilling 
store boxes (measuring 16 in. by 11. in.), 
while the beetles require twenty-eight. But 
it is always possible to get one or two boxes 
at a time, and label those out properly, 
thus spreading out the task over two or three 
years. The only alternative is just to label 
those insects which you possess; and this 
means constant rearrangement. 

There is no need to keep long series. I 
haven't much sympathy with collectors who 
want a whole row of every species, as this 
involves taking a lot of lives unnecessarily. 
Four or six specimens (half of each sex) are 
quite sufficient as a rule, unless the species 
is very variable, in which case you may want 
twelve or fifteen. Put the males first, and 
the females beneath them, and when the 
under-surface is at all distinctive set one 
example of each sex with the lower side 
upward. Varieties always come last. 

Take care that the rows run regularly 
from top to bottom. If you haven't got 
what is commonly known as a “straight 
eye," rule faint pencil lines on the paper to 
guide you. Or you may fasten threads to 
pins at the top and bottom, and remove them 
as soon as the insects have been put into 
their places. A clear space of at least half 
an inch should be left between the rows. 

Well, we will suppese that your insects— 
or some of them—..ave been satisfactorily 
arranged, and very nice indeed no doubt 
they look. But mites consider them nice, 
too, although in a different way; so some 
steps must be taken to keep out these bug- 
bears of every collector. Camphor is gene- 
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rally used for this purpose, but is very apt 
after a time to condense upon the wings of 
the insects, and so ruin their appearance. 
Naphthalin is far better. Only don't go toa 
chemist for it and call it naphthalin, or he 
will charge you sixpence an ounce; go to 
an oil-shop and call it albo-carbon. and you 
will get it for about threepence-halfpenny a 
pound. It is sold in lumps, which of course 
must be crushed into powder. 

Most store boxes are now filled with 
camphor cells, in which a quantity of this 
powder can be placed. But you can make 
excellent substitutes by taking a few flat 
eardboard pill-boxes, boring ten or twelve 
holes through their lids, and pinning them 
firmly down into the corners of your boxes, 
after partly filling them with naphthalin. 
They should never be quite filled, or the 
naphthalin is certain to cake. The contents 
will need renewing every few months. 

N.B.—The odour of naphthalin appears to 
be strangely objectionable to feminine nostrils; 
so you must not be surprised if your sisters, 
your cousins, and your aunts refuse to let you 
go near them after you have been putting in 
an hour or two at your store boxes ! 

But possibly the mites have already got at 
some of your insects, as you can see by the 
tell-tale dust beneath the specimens. How 
are you to get them out? 

Well, the business is not a difficult one, only 
no time must be lost. Take a sheet of stout 
blotting-paper, lay it carefully on the heads 
of the pins in the infected case, and sprinkle 
it with benzine collas until it is thoroughly 
saturated. Then close the box, and don’t 
open it again for twenty-four hours, by 
which time every mite will be dead. But as 
some of the little destroyers may have laid 
eggs, which will shortly be hatching out, the 
operation should be repeated twice more at 
intervals of a fortnight; and meanwhile the 
insects in the box must be regarded as in 
strict quarantine. 

Then how about repairs? Insects will 
break sometimes, for antenne and legs are 
very fragile, while bodies and even wings get 
snapped off now and then. But a little 
coaguline will do wonders. See that it is 
thoroughly melted, and use only the very 
smallest quantity possible; and don’t give 
way to the temptation of manufacturing one 
good specimen by a patchwork of two bad 
ones. 

Just one more point in conclusion. Most 
collectors, nowadays, are very particular 
indeed about knowing where their insects 
came from. Some, indeed, will refuse to 
place any specimens in their collections un- 
less they know where they were caught and 
who caught them. So it is a good plan to 
fasten a little label on the pin beneath every 
specimen. You can get a punch for stamp- 
ing out little circular tickets for a few pence ; 
and on these, by means of a fine pen, you 
can write the locality where the insects were 
taken, the date, and, if possible, the initials 
of the captor. Like this: 


— —eo:940—— 


SOMETHING LIKE LATIN. 


By THE Rev. R. L. BELLAMY, M.A. 


a E acer," sed jacto his mas ter at te, 
"Jus passus sum jam." ‘“ Notabit!” 
anser de. 
“Duce visor? Cos uva da lotas uno, 
Anu jus bene an etenim au lupa tago.” 
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Problem No. 498. 
By F. A. L. KUSKOP. 


py vu, | 
WAZ R 
YLT, 


d gun rry 


VAR P 


Pr EE 


WHITE, | 3+2=5 pieces. 


White to play and mate in four (4) moves. 


A game played last August between H. F. 
L. Meyer (White) and R. E. L. (Black), both 
playing blindfold. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
1. P—K 4 P—K 3 
2. P—Q 4 P—Q B 4 
3. P—Q 5 Kt —K 2 
4. P—K B 4 Kt—Kt 3 
5. P—Q 6 P—kK 4 
6. Q—Q 5 PxP 
7. K—K B3 Kt—B 8 
8. P—K 5 P—B 8 
9. B—Q B4 K Et P 
10. Kt x Kt Kt « Kt 
11. BxP Kt x B 
12. Qx Kt Q—Kt 3 
13. Q—Q 5 Q x Kt E 
14. Castles Q =x R(a) 
15. R—K sq. ch K—Q sq 
16. Qx BP resigns. 


(a) The Q ought to have checked. 


SorvrTIOoNs.— No. 491.—1, K—Kt 4, K moves. 
2, K—B3,any. 3, Qor R mates accordingly. 

No. 492.—1, P—K 8: R, K—B 4 (or a). 
2, R—K 6, K—B 5. 3, R—Q B 6 mate. 
(a) K—B 6. 2, R—K 2, etc. 

No. 493.—1, R—Kt 7, K—B 3 (or a). 
2, Q R—R 7, K-—K 3. 3, R mates. (a) K— 
Q3. 2, R—B 4, K—K 3. 3, R—B 6 mate. 

No. 494.—1, K—K 2, K—Kt6. 2, Q—Q2, 
K—B5orR 5. 3, Q—Q 3 or Kt 4 mate. 

No. 495.—1, P—R 8 = B, K— B sq. (or a). 


2, P—Kt8-QorRch., K—B2. 3,B—Q5 
mate. (a) K—K or Kt sq. 2, K—K 6 or 
Kt 6, etc. 


No. 496.—1, P—Kt 8= Kt, K—R 2 or B 2. 
2, P—B 8= Q, K—HR sq. or Kt3. 3, Kt—B 6 
or Q—Q B 5 mate. 

No. 497.—1, P— B 8 = R, K—Kt 3 (or a, b). 
2, P—R 8=R, K—Kt 2. 3, first R—K Kt 8 
mate. (a) KxP. 2, K—B 6 or 7, K—R 3. 
3, R—R 8 mate. (b) K—R 3. 2, P—R 8- 
Q or R ch., and 3, R mates. 

The duals here cannot be prevented, and 
are unimportant. 


— — Oe 0: 9109—— 


Answers to Charades on p. 282. 


1. Whole-some. 
2. Don-key. 

3. Monosyllable. 
4. Wag-tail. 

5. Dozens. 

6. On-i-on. 
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NOTICE TO CoNThIBUTOnS.— 47] manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
wm any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THR MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted ín too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent lo cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold hixaself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken, The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse beyore their turn Jor consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees o) 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


S.J. R.—We have an article on an apparatus for 
enlarging, which will appear shortly. 


C. CooPEn.— The negative you sent us arrived smashed 
to atoms, so it is impossible either to eriticise it 
or to return it.  Correspondents sending negatives 
should always pack them extremely carefullv, and 
never send except in a box. You do not tell us 
what you developed with, so it is hard to explain the 
conduct of the plate. We think it was due to the 
plates having been kept for some time, or exposed to 
impure air or damp. A deposit of silver takes place 
sometimes under similar conditions, which might 
cause a rel appearance and a silvery coating as you 
describe; but it does not, usually, spoil the negative. 
We know of no remedy, and this plate is done for ! 


R. H. P.—We have had several articles on postage- 
stamps, and no doubt shall have more. 


TinTOGs.—Birdlime is made by boiling holly bark or 
linseed oil to a jelly. It can be had at some of the 
natural-history shops, but its use is not recom- 
mended. 


N. S. CAVALLO.—Take your choice among the adver- 
tisers iu our monthly parts. 


P. R. BoGLE.—The best way is to tar the barrel, but at 
best it makes a bad kennel. 


F. P. DaAvis.—The articles you want are probably 
those now obtainable only iu our * Indoor Games.” 


€. T.—Inquire of the Chief Clerk, Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office, 31 Broad way, Westminster, 


“ B.O,P"-1TTE (Colchester).—We have had very many 
publie school stories in our pages, and shall doubt- 
less have many more. Surely, you cannot have over- 
looked those by T. B. Reed, Dr. Malan, etc. 


A. J. BRAITHWAITE.—We think your plan a very in- 
genious one, We should enamel the cylinder inside, 
so as to prevent the water from coming in contact 
with rust, which is injurious to water creatures, 
though yours do not seem to have suffered so far. 


F.C. L. P. (Reader).—We have known gold fish get 
white, but never heard before of their getting black. 
Some fish, however, do suffer from a disease which 
turns their scales black, and we suppose this fish has 
gotit. If kept in a dark place it is possible they 
may turn black without any special disease, it being 
caused by “ protective mimicry,” by which many 
animals sometimes turn the colour of the substances 
near them, or over which they swim; gold-fish are 
known to do this to a considerable extent, but we 
think your vessel is hardly dark enough to have 
done it. We should keep them in a lighter place. 
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Correspondence. 
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W. Harrisoy.—It is against rules to reply by post, 
The patterns for each separate piece should be made 
in wood, and castings taken from them, as we know 
of no firm who keep them in stock; it would not 
pay them to do so. You, however, have exceptional 
opportunities for making these for yourself, as you 
have the full size engine to refer to, and measure- 
ments can be easily reluced to scale for all small 
details, but if there is any internal part you do not 
understand, write again. 


S. T. Lyprorp.—Enlarve our illustrations, and use 
them as working drawiugs. They are all to scale. 


J. E. MacGrecor.—You could ascertain by calling at 
their headquarters. 


LoTHIE.—We fear, in the cireumstances, no Missionary 
Society would accept you. Still, you could best test 
the matter by applying, when you would have “o 
pass the Society's specially appointed doctors before 
being accepted by the committee. 


39099999000 ———____— 
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Great Snowy Owl. (Arctic Regions.) 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own l'aper " by ERNEST GRISET.) 
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CHILDREN OF THE MOUNTAIN. 


Painted by ROBERT MORLEY... 
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EXHIBITED AT THE Hoxan Socrery or BRITISH Artists, 1897. 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1l, 1809. Price One Penny. 


IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 
A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations bu J. JELLICOE and Others.) 


CHAPTER IV.—I SHED BLOOD FOR THE KING. 


pee Dumaresg ever found a savoury relish in 

haranguing us on the great questions which kept 
the cauldron of human passions boiling throughout the 
length and breadth of England. At times he would 
employ such lucid argument, such liberality of political 
vision and eloquence of language, as to elicit my admi- 
ration and regard. 

But any breadth of treatment that he might profess 
was soon narrowed into such straits of bigotry and 
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** The house was beyond the reach of artillery balls from th 
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e Castles — See Chapter d L4 
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personal aggravation, that esteem was 
speedily converted into disdain. Thus, in 
treating of constitutional government, I 
have it recorded in my notes that he said : 
“The diversities of men’s tempers and 
interests must ever draw their minds in 
different directions. With some the charm 
of habit is dominant, with others the 
charm of novelty. Some cling with energy 
to whatever is ancient, and distrust inno- 
vation; while others, bold in speculation, 
press forward in headlong haste for 
change, quick to discern imperfections in 
the existing order of things, and anxious 
to effectimprovement. In the sentiments 
of each there is something to approve; but 
dangers threaten the prosecution of either 
view, and the extreme section of either 
class is to be censured. On the one side 
they become bigoted dotards; on the other 
reckless empirics."’ 

Then, looking hard at me, he added, 
* Boys, I would specially caution you 
against becoming bigoted dotards.”’ 

"He was continually dinning into our 
ears that the Stuarts had no right to the 
throne of England, insisting that Henry 
VIII. obtained an Act of Parliament em- 
powering him to leave the crown by will, 
and that he purposely excluded all right 
of succession through his daughter Mar- 
garet, who wedded James iv. of Scot- 
land. 

I was aware that this argument might 
hold good for all who were content to view 
the question through the distorted lens of 
King Henry's judgment. But I was not 
among such. I denied his right to make 
such a demand of Parliament, and I de- 
nounced Parliament for breach of faith in 
acceding to such an unconstitutional de- 
mand. James vi. of Scotland was the 
undoubted heir to England's throne— 
the heir of Norman William and Saxon 
Egbert; and I maintained that the divine 
right of birth was superior to any quibble 
of will and testament. 

Not indeed that I ever ventured to 
challenge his arguments in the course of 
our school studies. At such times the 
autocrat held undisputed sway, and might 
dogmatise to his heart’s content. I kept 
my proud soul under, and swallowed the 
gall and wormwood of his fulminations 
with what self-control I could command. 

It was on occasions when he was not 
present that we boys sometimes got into 
hot debate on the stirring subject of 
politics; and then I gave "tongue with 
unrestrained zeal. Truly we spoke out 
with & warmth worthy of the mighty 
issues at stake. We primed ourselves for 
the debate with tags of expression and 
scraps of argument culled from every 
available source—from lampoons pub- 
lished and speeches delivered in the 
streets by public orators; and we dealt 
out our second-hand utterances with all 
the embellishments that juvc:zile wit 
might suggest. 

Huge Peter Petrox seldom took part in 
such discussions. Not gifted with a ready 
tongue, and secured by his mighty arm 
in the privilege of holding what views he 
pleased, he shifted about like a weather- 
cock, as the whim seized him. His 
superior strength ensured him an ascen- 
dency over us never to be controverted, 
in questions political as well as physical. 
He was always present, however, and 
heard our heated combats of words, and 
sometimes so far took a part as to knock 
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down any disputant who might be ill. 
&dvised enough to anger him by incautious 
word or gesture. 

I remember an occasion, shortly after 
that episode of the cannon-ball, when a 
storm of debate raged among us, from 
which I did not emerge with a whole skin; 
and, had it not been for the great Peter, 
I might possibly have received grievous 
bodily hurt. Be it remembered that I 
was the one element of exception to senti- 
ments of Parliamentary &dherence among 
the scholars, and it will be understood 
that my lines were not laid on a bed of 
roses. 

Lessons were concluded soon after 
noon, when, in the usual order of things, 
we pupils dispersed to our respective 
homes. On the day in question, imme- 
diately after Dominie Dumaresq left the 
room, red-haired David Messervey leaped 
from his place, reached the door, closed it, 
and stood with his back against it. Then 
in a loud voice he shouted : 

* Down with the traitor Charles! whelp 
of gentle Jamie, the stammering, slob- 
bering maudlin, who trembled at a drawn 
sword! Down with the besotted tyrant 
who covets unlimited power, who over- 
throws the rights and liberties of his 
people, who levies war against his Parlia- 
ment! Piety and patriotism clamour for 
the downfall of him who has caused the 
death of thousands, the author and con- 
triver of all the murders, rapines, burnings, 
desolations, damages, which have been 
committed since he first unfurled his 
standard at Nottingham ! Down with the 
tyrant, papist, traitor, implacable enemy 
of England!” 

Yells of approval greeted this effusion of 
scurrility, and the vile insinuations were 
seconded with shouts of ** Papist ! traitor ! 
tyrant! despot! Down with the Star 
Chamber !"' 

The hubbub was continued with insane 
uproar, to my utter disgust and shame, 
for verily I longed to silence each abusive 
tongue with my fists, but I was powerless 
against numbers. Presently Thomas 
Bertram, who had a louder voice than any 
of us, shouted down the mad clamour, 
and addressed the company: 

* Friends, there is only one among us 
who does not share our sentiments. He 
stands there skulking like a whipped cur. 
If he has the spirit of a flounder let him 
speak and support his cause. Let every- 
one have a fair hearing!” 

All eyes were turned upon me, and 
shouts of * Le Marchant! Malignant ! 
rent the air. Some of those nearest 
seized and hustled me with scant cere- 
mony upon a table, yelling at me to plead 
for the King. and dragging us both through 
the mire of their filthy speech. I scorned 
their taunts, and knew full well that no 
taste for honest diseussion prompted them. 
Yet never should it be said that I dared 
not speak for the King when necessity was 
urgent—I would have cut out my tongne 
had it refused to obey my duty. So I got 
upon my legs, and from the height of the 
table, I said : 

“ Give me fair hearing, and I will speak. 
Liberty of speech is the heritage of 
Englishmen. Would that the King had 
some more eloquent servant than myself 
to plead his cause! If the King has been 
unwise, he was led astray by ill-advisers. 
But king he is, by divine right, and none 
may oust him from the throne. The 


sacredness of his office cannot be annulled, 
nor can rebellion against him be excused. 

“The King may have erred, but the 
King has been punished enough already. 
Shall victory over so-called despotism be 
pressed till it ends in anarchy? For the 
credit and happiness of England the 
edifice of monarchical government should 
be propped, and not battered down. You 
speak of piety and  patriotism—vou 
debase those great names in the utter- 
ance. Your piety is ambition; your 
patriotism is fanaticism.” 

That was the gist of what I said, 
though such turmoil raged meanwhile 
that little of it was heard; and the nicely 
turned sentences, on which I prided 
mvself, and with which I tried to bring 
them to a better mind, were howled down 
with barbaric uproar. 

“ Discite, vos juvenes, linguam cohibere 

superbam !" 
I shouted that elegant hexameter as a 
soptothem ; butit was drowned, unheeded. 
in the vortex of their insanity. Since 
rational speech had no chance, I tried the 
experiment of pelting them with offal of 
their own kind. 

* You foul-mouthed scurvy scavengers ! 
Do you call this a free island, and trample 
freedom in the filth of a hog-sty ? "' 

I shrieked abuse at them, for trulv I 
was goaded to passion beyond contrc!, 
and some of it was heard amid momentary 
pauses in their din. My furv was 
specially directed against Messervev, for 
he was the ringleader of their brutality. 
At all costs I would silence him, if I died 
for it. 

Springing suddenly from the table and 
vaulting over two chairs that barred my 
path, with a nimbleness that took him by 
surprise, I rushed at him and caught him 
a heavy blow on the mouth with my left 
fist. I was preparing to follow it up with 
my right, but the others set on me, five 
to one, with kicks and blows. One 
knocked me on the head with a ruler, 
felling me to the floor, when three jumped 
upon me, and one gashed me unmerci- 
fully with a knife. T believe they would 
hardly have stopped short of murder had 
it not been for Peter Petrox. 

He had watched the fray with amuse- 
ment, till the last act, when he interfered. 
not a moment too soon. Going into the 
thick of the surging mass, he seized and 
hauled the immediate aggressors off me, 
flinging them right and left, without 
saying a word. Then he lifted me from 
the floor and carried me in sorry plight 
out of the room, downstairs to the 
vestibule, where he laid me down, and 
stood on guard till I should recover. 

This I did after some minutes, fer 
my wounds were more painful than 
serious. 

* If you are all right," he said, 
had better go home.” 

I thanked him for his timely service, 
and went my way, with & certain sense 
of pride at having suffered for the King's 
honour—a glorious cause, in good faitn. 
for which many of the noblest had 
died. 

On reaching home I did my best to 
repair the marks of rough usage, getting 
Rebekah's assistance with soap and water, 
ointment and plaster. She put as good 
an appearance on me as circuinstances 
admitted, and I met my uncle at dinner 
with a certain composure. But he 


* you 


detected signs of the late conflict, and 
inquired into their cause. 

“I have shed my blood for the King, 
uncle," I replied; “and, please God, I 
will bea soldier some day.” 

He looked me up and down with his 
mild eyes, and after I had given him 
particulars of the aflray, he said: 

* I have told you already that you are 
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free to choose your profession, lad; but 
I would caution you to reflect in cooler 
moments before you finally decide. It is 
not wise to form an important resolve, 
which must affect your whole life, upon 
the heated impulse of excitement. 
ZEquam memento rebus in arduis servare 
mentem. I may repeat to you an adage 
that you have sometimes quoted, though 
(To be continued.) 
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I know not its souyce, since I never enjoyed 
the benefits of a polite education.” 

‘There's little to be called polite among 
the pupils of Dominie Dumaresq," I said. 
bitterly. To which he replied that it 
mattered little—s candle gives light inde- 
pendently of the candlestick and its sur- 
roundings. Thenthe matter dropped, and 
we finished the meal in silence. 


OCEAN ; 


OR, THE RUSSIAN PRINCE AND THE CABIN-BOY. 


By Davip KER, 
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HREE weeks had passed since that 
memorable night on the ‘Thidrsa 
moors, and Prince Molotin's vacht was 
lying snugly at anchor in the Beru-Fjord 
off the quaint little “ town ” of Djupavogd. 
which proudly displayed its twenty tarred 
log-huts and its crowds of two or three 
people in the clear sunshine of a bright, 
crisp September morning. 

But a larger crowd began to gather as 
the trim little vessel was seen gliding in; 
and ere her anchor had splashed into the 
smooth shining waters, a dozen boats 
were skimming towards her, and the air 
rang with cries of welcome. It was plain 
that her appearance was a joyful sight to 
the whole of the little community, and 
equally clear that this was not her first 
visit since she had landed Eric Bjornsson 
there fifteen weeks before. 

Eric himself (now fairly enrolled in the 
Prince's crew) was waving his hand from 
the forecastle to his crabbed old father, 
who had just greeted him with a cracked 
halloo from one of the boats below. Be- 
side him Phil Jackson, who had picked 
up Icelandic and Danish at a surprising 
rate, was trying to make out all he could 
of what the fishermen were saying. A 
little farther aft, Vladimir was watching 
Dick make a rapid sketch of some of the 
strange costumes around him; and Ned 
Burjoyce was taking notes for his next 
news-letter, and inwardly congratulating 
himself on having “ stuck to the Prince 
instead of going by that rubbishing old 
steam-packet.” 

4 I'm just going ashore,” said Molotin’s 
voice behind them, * and if you care to go 
with me, you are very welcome. Phil 
and Eric, I dare say you will be glad to 
come too." 

A few minutes later Erie was pouring his 

xpericnces of ship-board life into the ears 
of his father, whose opinion of him had 
markedly improved since he had begun to 
“ earn money for himself, just like a man ”; 
and Phil's keen grey eyes were busy with a 
row of strange objects that hung dangling 
from the eaves of the nearest hut, which 
looked like well-worn whip-lashes, but 
were really narrow strips of whale-flesh 
drying in the sun and wind. The rest, 
too, found so much to look at that they 
soon fell behind the- Prince himself, who 
went straight on without looking round 
once, as if he had some special business in 
hand. 

At length he halted at the door of a hut 


CHAPTER XX.—A MATCH WITH DESTRUCTION. 


somewhat larger than the rest, a little way 
up the flanking slope, and called out to a 
man who was sitting inside over a bundle 
of papers : 

“Well, Ivan Petrovitch, how is your 
work getting on?” 

It was, in truth, the ex-conspirator who 
came forward to greet his former foe; 
but his face, was altered, almost past re- 
cognition, from what it had been a few 
weeks before. The hunted look that had 
dwelt so long in Ubeetzot¥s restless eves 
was clean gone; and tho sullen desperation 
that marked the man who felt that he was at 
life-long war with society and society with 
him, was gone likewise. Looking at him 
as he stood there, one might guess what 


he must have been in the innocence of lus ` 


first youth, ere cruel wrongs on one side, 
and mistaken zeal on the other, had 
goaded him to crimes at which the whole 
world stood aghast. 

Nor was this change less marked in 
the Prince himself than in his former 
enemy. The strong chivalrous enthusiasm 
was stil there, but the underlying 
fierceness had passed away for ever. So 
might two fierce barons of the Middle 
Ages have looked when the Crusade cut 
short their savage feud by making them 
fellow-labourers in one great and holy 
work. 

*I have done what I could," said 
Ubeetzoff, in reply to the other's query, 
“but I fear that the matter is far more 
serious than we thought, and that, with- 
out help of some kind from outside, these 
people can never hold out through the 
winter.” 

“Indeed ? " rejoined the Prince, look- 
ing grave; “I am very sorry for that. 
But I have one piece of news that will be 
good news for you as well as for me. My 
letters from Russia tell me that my poor 
sister has come to her senses at last ; and 
though she can never forget what she has 
lost, I trust there may be some comfort 
and happiness in store for her yet." 

Ivan turned his face away, and said in 
a broken voice: 

* Has she—any children ? ” 

“One boy—and here he is" said 
Molotin, as Vladimir, suddenly catching 
sight of his uncle, came running in. 
* Volodia, this is the man who killed your 
father and my best friend. I have for- 
given him—can you ? ” 

For a moment the boy Count stood 
motionless, and his ruddy face turncd 


M. 


white to the very lips. Then he grasped 
Ubeetzoff's hand hard, and turned away 
without & word. 

* Thank God!" muttered the outlaw, 
drawing a long breath, like one suddenly 
relieved from some overwhelming burden. 

“ You believe in Him now, then, Ivan 
Petroviteh," seid = Molotin, with an 
emotion that he seldom showed; ‘and 
well you may, for none but He could 
work such a miracle as was wrought that 
night by the Thiórsa, when we two stood 
ready to kill each other. We called upon 
Him to judge our quarrel, and lle das 


judged it, indeed 1” 


There was a brief silence, and then tho 
Prince went on: 

“In case your letter to your sister 
should have miscarried, I have sent her 
one from myself, by this last steamer, to 
the address that you gave me, with my 
own private seal on it, to tell her that you 
are alive and well, and to offer her some 
money for present necessities; so you 
need have no anxiety on that score.” 

lvan's face worked convulsively, and 
the Prince, seeing that he was unable to 
speak, hastened to change the subject by 
saying quickly: 

“And now, Ivan Petrovitch, let mo 
hear just what you have found out, and 
what there is to be done." 

And then the two men plunged into the 
details of the work undertaken by Ubcet- 
zoff at Molotin's suggestion—viz. finding 
out if there was any risk of a second 
famine like that which had brocded over 
all Iceland like a nightmare, barely four 
years before. 

With every word that his companion 
said, the Prince’s face became graver and 
graver. Not only had the fishing season 
been a specially poor one —tlic worst, in 
fact, that had been known for many years 
—but nearly all the people of that coast 
had, as might have been expected, sent olf 
the bulk of their stored-up supphes to 
Reykjavik at the time of the King’s visit, 
tempted by the sudden rise of prices 
caused by the arrival of so many strangers 
at once; and row these successful bar. 
gainers were beginning to discover, wit! 
secret dismay, that they had not food 
enough left even to support themselves 
through the long northern winter, during 
a great part of which, owing to the closing 
of the navigation, they could hope for no 
help from the outer world at all! 

In a word, every native with whom 
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Ub2etzoff had had to do said the same 
thing; and every sign pointed to the 
certainty that a famine must come, and 
that, if less widespread than its terrible 
predecessor, it would be far sorer in the 
sovtth-eastern districts, and more especially 
in that where they now were. 

"In:short," wound up lvan eniphati- 
cally, © unless, before the navigation 
closes, we ean get food enough sent here 
to kecp these people ahve through the 
winter, not halt of them will live to see 
the spring.” 

A glooraz pause followed the ominous 
words, aid the twomen looked meaningly 
at each othor. 

“That settles it, then," said the Prince 
decisively, * and what I have thought of 
doing turns out to be the only thing to be 
done." 

* You mean—" began the other, look. 
ing at him inquiringly. 

" Listen to me," broke in the Prince. 
“When I was at Reykjavik, I, of course, 
bought up all the food that was to be 
had; but it was little enough, for the 
people there have none too much for 
themselves. Then I appealed to the 
Governor and the ofticials; but you 
know what men in olflice are, and that 
they never think of providing for the 
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coming of any emeracner till i has 
actually come. The utmost that I. could 
get them to do was to write a prim oflicial 
statement of the facts, and send it off 
by this last packet to Copenhagen, where 
it will probably fall into the hands of 
some old tomes like themselves, who will 
shillv- shally over it tiil the navigation is 
closed, and the chance gone.’ 

His hearer nodded assentinely. 

"I knew that well. enongti" pursued 
Molotin, * and so, unknown to them, I 
sent a letter by this packet to King 
Christian himself}, who, being a friend of 
mine—”’ 

* As he well may be, since vou saved 
the life of his daughter, the Empress,”’ 
muttered Ubeetzoft, his face clouding 
suddenly, as it always did at anything 
which reminded him of his terrible past. 

" Well never mind that now, Ivan 
Petrovitch,” seid the Prince kindly ; 
“you know our Russian proverb, Kto 
staroe pomnit, tomoo glaz von ! (He who 
remembers bygones, let him have his eye 
put out). As I was saying, I have written 
direct to the King, putting the case 
stronyly, and bezeing him to lose no time 
in sending plentiful supplies. I know he 
is not a man to lag, when he hears that 
his people are starving; and so, if any- 

(To be continued.) 


thing happens to me, they will be supplicd 
all the same.” 

“If anything happens to you? " echoed 
Ivan, looking fixedly et him. 

“Well, there's no saving what mav 
happen in this weather, and it's as weil 
to think of everything. This is what 
In going todo. I shail leave here. in 
addition to the food I got at Rejkjavik, 
every ounce. I can spare from my own 
sen-stock ; and vou, who have helped the 
starving peasants in Russia, will be the 
very man to distribute it wisely. Then I 
shall do as Lord D— — did four Vears aco, 
run over to Scotland full-speed, buy up 
every pound of meat and meal that the 
yacht can carry, and then come back 
here with it as fast as steam can brine 
me, and if I go down midway I shall at 
least have done my best. Keep up their 
hearts as well as you can, ard tell them 
that if I do get through it, Ill fire a gun 
when I sight the coast, and hoist the 
Russian inan-of-war flag; and then they 
wil! know they're saved!” 

And so it was settled; and that verv 
night, the Prince, with Dick and his 
brother still on board, satled gallantly out 
of the inlet, to peril his life in attempting 
the noblest and most generous impossi- 
bility that even he had ever undertaken. 
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THE BLACKBIRD 


jl hrs was a fine breeze and a good swell, 

and as more sail was spread the two 
all taper masts of the brig began to bend 
and tighten the stavs, and the vessel 
careened over and glided over the waves as 
if feeling light, elastic, and playful, after 
being so long held by the nose in one spot. 

The pain of parting was over, and in the 
busv motion going on around Matt began 
to teel a strange sensation of elation, for 
old experience in tossing boats had pre- 
pared him for his new life, and he was 
ready to stare in wonder about an hour 
later, when, after seeing little of the first 
mate, that gentleman, who had been busy 
getting the crew into something like 
steady work setting the deck in order, 
suddenly came upon him. 

“ Hullo!” he said: “not knocked off 
your pins yet ? Don't you feel queer in- 
side? " 

* Yes," said Matt frankly. *Icouldn't 
ext any breakfast, and it must be past 
two. When shall we be having some 
dimer?” 

Theanswereame fromthe boy Sniff, who 
just then sidled up, and addressing the 
first mate, said: © Dinner's ready, sir, and 
the Cap'en says will you come down ? ” 

“ Allright, boy.” 

And Capen says," continued tho 
messenger, turning to Matt, “ you're to 
come tco, 

* Oh." said the mate, with a peculiar 
look and a smile whieh made Matt wince; 
‘of course; [I forgot. After you, cabin 
passenger.” 

‘inur nota 


cebin passenger, gir," said 
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CHAPTER IV.—MAN OVERBOARD. 


Matt coolly. “I suppose I am a sort of 
apprentice. Officers go first.” 

“Oh, I see," said the imate angrily. 
“Thank vou. I shall know better by-and- 
by.—Confounded young puppy!” he 
added to himself, and without another 
word he marched off to the cabin stairs 
and went below, leaving the deck in charge 
of the second mate. , 

Matt's healthy young appetite, combined 
with the friendly welcome from the Cav- 
tain, made him forget all about the mate's 
evident dislike to him, and he was soon 
seated in the place that Captain Wilson 
pointed out for him to occupv in future. 

“You're only a little one," he said, 
"and there'll be room for vou there. 
How's she going, Lawrence? "' 

* Detter than ever," was the reply. 

* Bear another sail or two 2" 

“No, and we shall have to shorten 
what there is as soon as we're through 
the heads.” 

“Got any appetite, 
Captain. 

* I'm afraid I’m very hunery, sir.” 

* Don't be afraid, my lul," said the 
Captain. smiling; “but I thought you'd 
want to lay up for a few days till you got 
your sea legs on." 

“Does he think I shall be sea-sick ?” 
said Matt to himseif: and he set to work 
in a way Which certainly proved that he 
was not likely to be ill that day. 

For the meal was plain and good, 
and there was an ampie supplv of that 
which would not fast long -to wit, fresh 
meat and vegetables. 


Matt?” asked the 
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Rut the pleasant meal was not half 
through before evervore sprang to his 
fect to rush on deck, in answer to the 
shout which was taken up by voice after 
voice. 

“ Man overboard!” 

The blood scemed to rush to Matt’s head 
as he reached the side, to see the second 
mate busy with the 1nen getting ready to 
lower down a boat; but all was hurry 
and confusion. and one man who was in 
the boat as it swung from the davits was 
shouting for more hclp, the bottom being 
half full of crates and sacks which had 
been stowed there temporarily, while the 
boat on the other side secined to be ina 
worse condition. 

Matt heard the Captain begin to thundcr 
out orders, as he caught sight of a head 
amongst the foaming waters far astern 
and then there was u splash, and & white 
ring began to float away, for the second 
mate had cut loose alite-buoy from where 
it hung and thrown it overboard, in the 
hope that itmight be seen by the swimmer, 
gradually growing more distant. 

It is one of the foRiles. or tokens of 
sirength--—whichn ?— in vouth to act on tl» 
impulse of the moment, and do things 
Which older folk pause over and calculate 
chances before thev act. It was so here. 
Matt had been a good swimmer for vears, 
and all he stepped to think was that a 
life preserver had been thrown over to 
help the unfortunate astern, who weuld 
probably never see it from wiere he 
tloated. 

Only one man was looking at him, fer 


the ofüicers and crew were all intent upon 
lowering the boat. 

The one man who saw Matt’s aci was 
tue sailor at the wheel, and he said 
Nothing at tirst, only opened his mouth 
and stared in astonishment as he saw the 
lad kick off his shoes. These were fol- 
lowed by the new blue jacket, then the 
waistcoat, Which fell on the deck with a 
thump, caused by the old. silver wateh in 
the pocket, and then Matt climbed cn to 
the rail. 

It was now that the gaping sailor spoke 
and uttered one word only, in allusion to 
certain occupants of Sydney harbour. 
That one warning word was " Sharks!” 

but it only reached the boy's cars as, 
with hands laid side by side, flat end as 
far above his head as he could reach, he 
was diving oi the stern rail into the 
glistening, foaming water churned up by 
the brig as she rushed along. 

Matt heard the word, but it made no 
impression. Even if it had it would have 
1nude no difference, for he was already 
parting the air, and he did not possess 
the fabled power of the leaper who jimpcd 
from a very high tower, and when half 
wav down, being warned by a shout of 
danger, turned and leaped back again. 

As the word “Sharks!” then rang 
out, Matt was gliding down; the next 
moment he was parting the clear water 
in a graceful curve beneath the foaming 
surface, and almost directly after he was 
up again, making for the life-buov which 
glided away like a huge cork on a mill- 
stream. 

As the thunder of the water coased 
Matt was conscious of a shout from the 
deck, but he did not turn his head. for he 
was a good fifty yards from the white- 
painted cork ring, and he had enough to 
do to force himeclf along on his side, 
striving his best to reach it before even 
thinking of what he would do next. 

It was hard work, for churned-up 
water is harder to swim in than un- 
broken; but Matt swam well, the water 
grew less full of whirls. bubbles, and 
eddies. and he made better wav, so that 
he felt triumphant as he threw one arm 
over the great ring, and gave a glance 
back towards the brig, which was now 
far away ; but there was no sign of the boat. 

It was a momentary glance, and then 
his eyes were searching the surface for the 
man he had come to succour. But he 
saw nothing, for he was in the hollow of 
the heaving swell. Then, as he steadily 
swam on with one hand, he rose to the 
top of the wave, and still the surface of 
the sea was void as far as he could make 
out. 

Up to that moment he had felt nothing 
but à wild sense of exhilaration and ex- 
citement. A fellow-creature was in peril. 
and it was pleasant to one who was quite 
at home in the water to plunge in and 
hear to him the means of sustaining him- 
self till the boat came. But now a dull 
chill of blank horror came over him, as it 
struck him that all he had done was in 
vain, for the poor fellow must have been 
exhausted and sunk. 

* Ahoy! All right!" he shouted, in 
the intoxicating sense of reaction which 
came over him, for there, not eighty yards 
away, rising slowly out of the long hollow, 
Was the head of him he sought. The 
poor icllow was swimming too, so that 
his would-be rescuer was in time. 
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Then tho slow heaving of the long 
rolling swell rose between them, and thcy 
were in the troughs on either side ofa 
great bank of water. 

But Matt knew the dirceiion to take, 
and struck ont steadily and well, thrusting 
the life preserver before him. 

“Tf I vet that over his head," thoueht 
the lad, * he can ride comfortably till the 
boat comes up.” 

Once more he was on the ridge of the 
swell, and now he looked aeross a hollow, 
fully expecting to see the man similarly 
balanced, and once more all was blank; 
but Matt was not chilled now: it only 
meant, he thought, thatthe otherswimmer 
wits hidden by the top of the wave. 

Then he caught sight of him agam; 
just the head, very low down in the water, 
then a little higher, then sinking again, 
and Matt's arms went more quickly as 
he saw now the eves of him he came to 
help staring wildly and going lower in. 
The wave, which closed over the nostrils, 
rose gradually to the eyes, which looked 
at hin wildly for a moment, and then 
disappeared, with the water covering tho 
forehead. 

* Ho's sinking," muttered Matt. 
aloud, * Hold up: coming!" 

His words were not heard, but in the 
instinct for self-preservation the rapidly 
failing swimmer struck out with all the 
little strength left, and rose a trifle more, 
till his eves wero staring again at his 
would-be reseuer. It was a wild despair- 
ing stare, which went straight to the boy's 
heart, though in all probability the poor 
fellow did not realise his presence nor hear 
his encouraging shouts. 

“Hold on, I tell you. Ah, don't do 
ihat! " emed Matt, wnen he was still a 
dozen vards away, and so hindered by the 
buoy in liis progress that he was on the 
point of letting it go, to return to it after 
trying to sustain the sinking man. 

Fortunately he did. not, but strove on, 
watching the failing swimmer, who had 
now lost his nerve and given up education 
to take to nature’s own bad teaching. In 
other words, he had raised his hands 
above the water, thrown back his hend, 
and was beating the surface frantically liko 
a drowning dog. 

Another minute of this, and the 
strength would have failed, the struggles 
become fainter, and all would have been 
over; but in half that time Matt was 
alongside with the life-buoy, seized one of 
the clutching hands, dragged it through 
the cork rui, and after a struggle got 
this right over the poor fellow's head and 
shoulders, so that he floated high and 
clear, while Matt contented hnuuself by 
grasping the rope looped round the outer 
edge. 

For a few minutes nothing was said, 
Matt contenting himself with watching 
the reason come back into the poor 
fellow's face, and the wildly staring eves 
grow less painful and strained. 

“Getting all right again?’ said Matt 
at last, and at the same moment realising 
who it was, as the poar fellow passed one 
hand across his 1orchead, “ Why, it's 
Rumbo!” 

The elder of the ship's boys, for he it 
was, nodded his hcad slowly, panted, and 
then in a hoarse, pitiful voice, said : 

“Yes, it's ine. l was pulliug a sick 
ut of the gquevter boat. It wouldn't 
-ome, ard then come all at ence, and I 
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went over backwards. Oh, how my head 
aches at the back!” 

“That ll soon be better,” 
* You're all right now." . ; 

“AmI?” said the poor fellow feebly. 
“Its just like boiling water up one’s 
nose, 1 say, will the boat cone and pick 
us np2" 

e Of course it will," cried. Matt elieci- 
fully, as he looked round, waiting till 
they topped a wave, and gazing back. 
“Yes, here they come; but they're a long 
way off yet.” 

* Did you bring the lhfe-buoy ? ” 
*" Second mate threw it over, 
jumped after to bring it to vou." 

The lad looked at hin wendcringily, 
and with nis mental strength returning 
he said slowly: ! 

“You jumped after me? I wouldn't 
have done that.” 

* Oli, yes, you would, if youd seen me 
overboard.” 

The lad was silent for a few minutes, 
and then he said slowly : 

"I don't think I would. 
swim much. 
coming?” 

“Yes, socn.” 

“Tell ‘en. to make haste," said the lad 
hoarsely. “J can't hold or like this." 

" Nonsense!" eried Mate sharply. 
“What are you talking about? Yon 
can't sink. You're all right. Wait a bie, 
and they'll soon come and pick us up.” 

As he spoke he waited ‘ill they rose 
on the swell again, and looked over tve 
surface at the boat, when to his horror ho 
saw that it was far away, and being 
turned. 

The horror of his theaelts now sceme 
to paralyse hnn, for he had grasped tio 
dreadful truth. 

There was the brig in the. distance, 
With its tapering masts, end abont bait 
way towards them the bort. They cont 
see it plainly, but he realised now what 
specks their two heads inst be in the 
inimense plain around, and how low 
down in the water; aud there it was, 
plainly enough: the occupants of the boat 
could not see them, and c. aclaoding thas 
they had both sunk, they were going back 
to the brig. 

For some moments Matt could do 
nothing, but at last the desire for lite 
gave him the strength to act. 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he 
managed after a hard struggle, consequent 
upon the way in which the wet linen 
lining clung to it, to drag out his knile, 
and opened it with his teeth. 

“Tiere,” he said, “hold 
still.” 

“What for? Aro you going to kill 
me ?"' gasped the lad. 

" hill vou, no! I want to cut off the 
sleeve of your shirt.” 

"^ What for? ” 

“To wave in the air, so that they can 
sce us. They can't make out where wo 
are." 

“Oh!” cried the lad wildly; “they're 
going back. Help! help!" 

* Dont. howl like that,’ cried. Matt 


sald Mati. 


and [I 


I can't 
I say, is that 'erc boat a- 


your arm 


angrily. © They can't hear yon. Hoid 
vour arm here. Unbutton the eutt 
first. 


With trembling fingers and wildly 
staring eyes the lad did as he was told; 
and then reaching up and eclinesine to his 
conipunjion's arin, Matt thrust the knite 
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through close to the arm-pit, ripped and 
tore the calico from shouider to wrist, and 
finally tore it round, giving himself a 
good-sized piece of white fabric for his 
purpose. 

It was not done without terrible exer- 
tion, and neariy ended in a wild struggle 
for the possession of the life-buoy ; but 
somehow Matt remained cool, and began 
as he held on with one hand to wave 
the shirt-sleeve with the other. 

It was of no use to do this when they 
wore down in the hollow of the swell, and 
in spite of the urgings of his companion 
Matt refrained and rested; but so long as 
they were high up on the ridge he did 
not cease to wave the signal frantically. 

But for some time all seemed in vain, 
and the boat was being rowed steadily 
away fowards the brig, which had shifted 
her course, and was coming towards 
them. 

" [t's of no use; they can't see us," 
groaned the lad, “and we shall be 

. drownded — we shall be drownded ! "' 

“They will see us—they must see us," 
eried Matt, who was now growing wild 
and despairing in turn, and he waved the 
signal once more, but without effect ; and 
with throat growing hot and dry, and a 
peculiar dimness coming in his eyes, he 
stared at boat and brig, till suddenly there 
was a white puff of smoke from the 
vessel's side, anl he tried to recover him- 
self a little in the hope that this might 
mean help, 

l'or a few minutes he could not believe 
it, but the truth was plain at last. That 
which had not been scen from the boat 
had been noticed by those using glasses 
on the brig; and to the great delight of 
the pair it was forced upon them that not 
only was the brig being steered toward 
them, but the boat had changed its course 
again and was being rowed back. 

Matt kept on waving the shirt-sleeve at 
intervals, before becoming fully satistied 
that their position was made out; and 
then feeling at rest that help was on the 
way, he devoted himself to his companion, 
for it was becoming only too plain that 
the poor fellow's nerve was completely 

zone. His face was ghastlv, and Matt 
asked huu excitedly why he did not try 
and kcep up his spirits. 

“I tell you that vou can’t sink," he 
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said. “They'll be with us in a few 
minutes now. I'm not in half so good a 
position as you are, and I bear it."' 

* Yes," said the poor fellow, shudder- 
ing as he looked wildly round ; “ but you 
don't know—you don't know." 

“ Don't know what ? ” 

“ Keep still; don't speak or move. 
The sharks—the sharks ! " 

* Sharks!" faltered Matt, and he too 
gazed wildly about the surface in search 
of the dreaded enemies which haunted 
the beautiful harbour. **Oh, there are 
not likely to be any here," he said, re- 
covering himself a little. “Of course 
there are plenty, but they keep in shore.” 

“ You don't know—you don't know,” 
whispered the other; “they're every- 
where, and the farther from shore they 
are the bigger and more dangerous they 
gets.” 

* Do they ?" whispered Matt, who was 
fast becoming influenced by his com- 
panion’s feare. | 

" Yes; I've seen ‘em about the islands 
and away among the reefs— great, long, 
grev fellows, that take a man down in an 
instant. I dursen't look round ; vou try 
and see if you can see any." 

Matt was versed enough in the crea- 
tures' habits to know what to look for, 
and as they kept rising his eyes swept the 
surface all round in search of the little 
dark lateen-sail-like back fin gliding over 
the sea and coming nearer to them. 

* See any yet?” said the lad hoarselv. 

Matt glanced at the ghastly clayey-hued 
face so close to him, and saw that the 
lad's eyes were closely shut as if to avoid 
the horror, and on the impulse of the 
moment he replied : 

“I haven't got a glass here. I say, the 
boat's coming fast now. Hold up." 

"I can't hold up much longer," said 
the lad faintly. “1 feel as if Im going 
to slip through the buoy.” 

* You'd better not !” cried Matt angrily. 
“Think I haven't enough to do holding 
myself up, without helping you ? ” 

*I-—Ican't help it," groaned the lad. 
* I'm done.” 

“Stretch out your arms stiff," cried 
Matt; “ you can't go through then, and 
—here, I've got you now,” he continued, 
shifting his hold from the rope to the 
lad's jacket, which he seized from be. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPTURING A REBEL. 
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hind. 
comes.” 

At that moment the lad uttered a wild 
shriek, and began to struggle. 

“The sharks!—the sharks!" he cried 
faintly. ‘ One struck my leg." 

* No, one didn't," said Matt, through 
his teeth.  * You felt me kick you. 
There, feel that? It was me again.” 

“Yes, yes, I felt it. I thought—I 
thought g 

* Don't think, then, but hold still, or 
we shall both bo "— he was going to say 
* drowned,” but he substituted “ upset." 

There was a faint sizh, the poor fellow's 
head fell back, and Matt set his teeth 
harder, as he felt that his own strength 
was failing, and that if the boat did not 
soon reach them all would be over. 

The minutes now seemed to be pro- 
longed to a terrible extent, and as he 
gazed round he shuddered, for there, at 
no great distance, was the unmistakable 
black fin of one of their dreaded enemies, 
gently dividing the water as it came in 
their direction ; but frorn the other came 
hope in the form of the boat and the brig 
at no great distance behind, dividing the 
water under its cloud of sail, and seeming 
as if it would run them down. 

“Which wil be here first?" Matt 
groaned, and he shuddered again. His 
hands seemed to have become numb, and 
his arms to lack all power ; it was as if 
he were losing Ins hold of his companion, 
and were about to glide back into the 
clear water. 

“ Which will be here first ? " he groaned | 
again, as he stared with a peculiar fixity 
of eve at the black triangular object 
coming steadily nearer; and then he tried 
to turn and see how near the boat was. 

But he could not turn his head, for his 
eves seemed to be fascinated by the black 
fin so near at hand, and though he could 
now hear the rock, rock of the ours as 
the men pulled hard, he could not look; 
in fact, if he had looked he could not have 
seen, for a peculiar swimming sensation 
attacked his brain, the great danger fin 
was softly hidden as if behind a cloud, 
and the same cloud seemed to deaden 
and then quite stitle the rattle of the 
sailors’ oars in the rowlocks. 

Then all was black, and he knew no 
more. 


“Now keep quiet till the boat 
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CHAPTER VI.—EPPY MEETS A IRIEND—MAIGNON DECOYED BY THE INDIAN—RELZASING THE PRISONERS. 


TeaxwntLe, a3 he drew ncar the place on 
M the hill where he had left Whitears, 
and what might be called his camp, his 
thoughts naturally turned on this question 
—supposing nothing turned up, how long 
could he hold out where he was ? 

So far as Whitcars was concerned he was 
not gieatly uneasy; for the grass, though 
not of the best, owing to the time of the 
year, was still sufficiently abundant, when 
supplemented by a few handfuls of oats now 
and again, to have kept the animal in good 
condition for a couple of weeks, or, that is, 
until the oats were exhausted. More than 


this, as a spring was close at hand, he was 
in no fear of running short of water. 

For himself, however, matters were less 
favourable, as his own provisions would all 
be gone in three or four days, and he knew 
not how to come by fresh supplies unless he 
travelled far enough away from the neigh- 
bourhood to be able to use his revolver 
without danger of bringing his enemies down 
upon him. Andeven though he might come 
at and shoot what game he required, the 
cooking of it must necessarily be attended 
with some risk, since the smoke of even & 
&mall wood fire can be seen for miles around 


by daylight, and the retlection of the fames 
for even a greater distance by night. 

It was while agitated by reflections of this 
nature, that he mounted the hill just at the 
break of the second day after his arrival. 
His first care was io find Whitears, that he 
might water him at the spring, and after- 
wards secrete him in the grove before turn- 
ing in himself to get a few hours’ sleep. 

Although cautious from long habit, acquired 
in his life among Indians, nothing hed 
occurred to arouse his suspicions in any 
way, and he advanced rapidly to the place 
where he expeeted to find the horse. The 


animal, however, was not there, and it was 
some little time before he caught sight of 
him beside a clump of bushes a hundred 
yards away. 

As the scout drew near the bushes he 
noticed, with a feeling of some irritation, 
that the horse, as fast as the hobbles would 
permit, kept moving away in an opposite 
direction. Perhaps this caused the scout to 
look about him less wurily than he otherwise 
might have. But, be that as it may, he was 
almost upon Whitears before he noticed 
that the animal was approaching another 


horse, likewise hobbled, not t'venty paces. 


distant. 

For the scout to drop down and conceal 
himself among the trees was the work of a 
moment. Peering out from among the 
branches, he saw that the other horse curried 
on its back a small saddle, such as Indians 
make and use. The bridle, however, had 
been taken off, obviously to enable the horse to 
graze. From these things he gathered, first, 
that the horse probably belonged to an In- 
dian, and secondly, as the saddle had not 
been taken off, that the Indian himself was 
in all likelihood somewhere close by, either 
scouting, or, it may be, sleeping. 

The only safe plan for the scout to deter- 
mine whether the Redskin were a friend or 
a foe was to lie under cover and watch. If 
he could have got Whitears away from the 
othcr horse he might hnve retreated to a 
more secure position; but the horses were 
now close together, and he felt that any 
attempt to separate them would be attended 
with even greater risk than allowing them to 
remain as they were. In any case the scout 
had no notion of deserting his horse, and, 
moreover, he had great hopes that he might 
tind a friend in the Indian. If it turned 
out otherwise—well, the scout had fought 
Indians before. 

He had not long to wait, for a quarter of 
an hour later the face of an Indian appeared 
for an instant in the bushes just beyond the 
horses, and about a hundred yards from 
where the scout lay. This determined him 
at once, and, without making the least sound, 
he slowly crept in that direction, being care- 
ful to keep himself, as he supposed, entirely 
out of view. 

At the end of five minutes he stopped and 
lay quite still. Not a sound beyond that 
caused by the horses and the wind among 
the trees reached him. Ten minutes passed 
with no development in the situation, so far 
as he could make out. 

Then, out of the long dead grass, not ten 
paces to the left of him, a low voice ex- 
claimed : 

“ What does Longscout want here ? ” 

At another time the scout's first thought, 
on finding himself thus completely outwitted 
by an Indian, would have been largely made 
up of disgust and irritation against himself 
for having followed up the trail so clumsily ; 
but on this occasion, recognising the voice 
as that of an old friend, his heart bounded 
with hopefulness. Without speaking, he 
deliberately rose and raised both hands 
above his head, not so much in token of 
submission as to show that he had no in- 
clinations towards the Indian other than 
those dictated by friendship; for he knew 
well enough that had the savage so desired 
he might easily have dispatehed him, instead 
of addressing him as he had by the name he 
was known by among the tribes. 

On seeing this action the Indian also rose, 
holding his hands likewise above his head. 
Having exchanged greetings they sat down, 
each confiding to the other his own reasons 
for hiding on the hill. But as the conversa- 
tion was carried on in the native dialect, 
since the Indian knew little English, no pur- 
pose. so far as this narrative is concerned, 
would be served by translating their utter- 
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ances, and setting down word for word all that 
passed. 

Briefly, the scout learned that the Indian, 
whose nume was Matonye, had been sent out 
from the fort some days before with a mes- 
sage to a powerful tribe whose territory lay 
about a hundred miles to the north of the 
river. This tribe Maignon was anxious to 
have join him in the rebellion. The chiefs, 
however, refused to place themselves under 
the leadership of the rebel, whom they half 
doubted and half feared, and Matonye was 
now conveying back theirreply. Arriving on 
the hill shortly after midnight, he was merely 
tarrying there till daylight might enable him 
to ascertain for certain whether Maignon 
still held the fort. 

Having heard him to an end, the scout 
inquired whether the Indian himself was 
favourably disposed towards Maignon, and 
on learning that such was not the case, he 
unhesitatingly unfolded his own plan. 

To cut the matter short, Matonye said that, 
although he must keep faith with the Indian 
tribe by taking their message to the fort, he 
was in no way bound to remain there, and 
he willingly offered to throw in his lot with 
the scout, and under his direction do all in 
his power to bring about the capture of 
Maiznon, whom he hated for the arrogant 
manner he had adopted towards his Indian 
allies after getting himself proclaimed their 
leader, and more particularly after the fort 
had been captured. But Matonye had a 
private grudge as well, that far outweighed 
this gin one— namely, that a week pre- 
viously, on one of the less powerful chiefs 
expressing dissatisfaction &t the way his 
tribe had been slighted, the rebel, in 
a rage, had shot him dead. The slain 
chieftain had been a particular friend of the 
Indian, and although Matonye had concealed 
his resentment, and even corsented to carry 
the message to the distant tribe, he had 
determined to be even with the leader at the 
first serviceable opportunity. 

He fell in with the scout'a proposals, 
therefore, with the utmost readiness, though 
ihe means he adopted to carry them out 
were so truly Indian in their duplicity that, 
in justice to Eppy, it must be mentioned that 
they came as a surprise even to him. 

Shortly before noon the Indian set out for 
the fort, with the understanding that he was 
to find out as much as possible of Maignon's 
actions and plans, and report to the scout 
the same night. Meanwhile, Eppy was to 
keep a close watch on the fort from the hill. 

As the afternoon waned, the scout, in spite 
of the excitement he was under, found that 
the loss of sleep on the previous night was 
beginning to tell on him, and from time to 
time he was obliged to get up and move 
about to rouse himself. Just before dusk, 
however, he must have dropped quite off for 
a short time; for, on rubbing his eyes and 
glancing down the hillside, he made out two 
horsemen coming his way, and not more 
than five hundred yards distant. 

When they had got a little nearer he saw 
that one of them was the Indian, and the 
other—he could hardly credit his vision—the 
other one was the man he had ridden more 
than two hundred miles to try and capture. 

From the careless way they approached, 
not seeking to keep under cover, but ap- 
parently allowing their horses to choose 
pretty much their own course, he at once 
concluded that the rebel leader was quite 
unconscious of tne danger he was running 
into; and taking up a position behind the 
trunk of a great tree, just to the right of 
which they were almost bound to pass, the 
scout awaited their arrival with as much 
patience as he could summon. 

As they crossed the brow of the hill, about 
fifty paces from the tree, the Indian drew 


" back till the head of his horse just grazed 
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Maignon's right leg, and in this way, without 
the rebel being conscious of what was 
taking place, gently crowded the latter’s 
horse into a more direct line for the tree, as 
though some subtle instinct had intimated 
to him that the scout was in hiding there. 
When they were exactly opposite the tree, 
the Indian, who had meanwhile been talking 
earnestly, to divert his companion's attention 
as much as possible, reined his horse 
sharply against the rebel's, and, in the 
momentary confusion that followed, the scout 
leaped out, seized the man in his arms, and 
half lifted, half dragged him to the ground. 

Meanwhile, the Indian, whose watehfulness 
nothing escaped, sprang to the ground, and 
catching up the reins of the two horses, 
promptly secured them to one of the lower 
branches of the tree. This alertness on his 
part saved the situation; for the struggle 
between Eppy and Maignon, brief though it 
was, had greatly terrified the’ horses, and 
had either of them escaped and returned 
riderless to the fort, the Indians there 
would instantly have taken alarm; and, 
moreover, it would have been impossible for 
Eppy and the Indian to have got away with 
their prisoner unless they had three horses. 

Having secured the horses, Matonye 
hastened to the scout’s assistance, and 
between them they shortly had the rebel 
leader tightly bound, hand and foot, with 
thongs of tough, raw hide, which the Indian 
had brought with him from the fort for that 
purpose. The scout’s great strength of arm 
was fully brought into play in the struggle; 
for not only had he at the outset to hold the 
rebel'a arms so tightly to his side that he 
would be unable to use his weapons, but at 
the same time he had also to prevent the 
man from making any cry, for although they 
were tolerably sure that no one was very 
close at hand, several small parties were 
scattered about here and there in the 
neighbourhood of the fort, and as a strong 
wind was blowing in that direction, a shout 
from the hill might have reached their ears. 
When, therefore, the rebel was fully secured, 
Matonye tore a narrow strip from the 
blanket which, after the prevailing custom 
among American Indians, formed the chief 
article of his attire, and, placing the piece 
across Maignon's mouth, passed the ends 
round the man’s head, and thence crosswise 
to his forehead, where he tied them so 
tightly that, try as he might, the captive 
could not give utterance to a sound that 
would be heard above a few yards. 

The scout was for setting out immediately 
for Sellon, at which the Indian professed 
great surprise, ‘ for," said he in his own 
tongue, which I here translate, “does the 
Longscout mean to leave behind the two pale- 
face prisoners ? ” 

At this the scout remembered, with a feel- 
ing of shame at his momentary forgetful- 
ness, that the Indian, on their first meeting 
in the morning, had told him that two white 
men, on the capture of the fort, had been 
made prisoners, and since confined in one of 
the small outhouses within the stockade. 

* Very well," said Eppy, “ but how are we 
to get at them ? ” 

“We go there to-night after moon go 
down." 

The Indian then asserted, with every ap- 
pearance of sincerity, that just so soon as 
the chiefs at the fort made up their minds 
that Maignon was not likely to return, they 
were almost certain to conclude, not that he 
had been made a prisoner, but that he had, 
of his own accord, deserted them. On this 
they would in all probability come to the 
further conclusion—namely, that he had 
gone because by some means he had learned 
that the white soldiers, whom they knew were 
already on their march to the fort, were too 
numerous for him to hop^ of defeating. On 
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this, Matonye declared, their first act would 
be to burn the fort and take to the hills. And 
the prisoners ? 
prisoners; they kill them. 

It was therefore decided that just so soon 
as it was quite dark they were both to make 
for the fort, and see what could be done. 

Accordingly, just before midnight, they 
found themselves under the stockade wall. 
On working their way cautiously around it to 
the side facing the river, the Indian pointed 
to & place where one or two of the upper 
logs had become slightly displaced. Glancing 
about to find some explanation for this, the 
scout saw that the ground underneath, ap- 
parently having been undermined by the action 
of the river, had slightly sunk just there, so 
that between the bottom leg and the turf 
there was a narrow opening. In a few 
minutes the Indian had enlarged this space 
sufficiently to admit of his crawling through. 
On the scout making as though he would 


Well, Indians don't keep | 
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follow, Metonve, without speaking. made 
signs that he was to remain on the outside 
and keep watch. 

The Indian was gone perhaps a half or 
three-quarters of an hour; but to the scout 
outside the time seemed so long that, in spite 
of himself, he once or twice glanced towards 
the east to assure himself that daylight was 
not about to uppear. 

At length, to the scout's consternation, 
there crawled through the opening an Indian 
woman. Believing by this that their plan 
had in some way miscarried, he was for an 
instant undecided whether to seize the 
woman or fly from the spot. Then the 
woman put an end to his doubts by quietly 
remarking, in broken English: 

“© Me Matonye's squaw." 

This reassured him somewhat, though a 
moment later he noticed, with a feeling of 
surprise, and even alarm, that the woman 
hada young papoose, or baby, which she carried 
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tightly strapped toa narrow board at her back. 
This, then, accounted for the Indians pre- 
tended anxicty regarding the fate of the sv ite 
prisoners. If he had gone away with the 
scout when Maignon was first captured, it 
would have micant. deserting his squaw and 
child; for in all probability he had not been 
able to devise any means of getting her away 
with him the evening before, nor would :* 
have been an easy matter for her to follow 
them once they started. 

As for the squaw herself, she would be able 
now to make the flight to the hill quite as well 
as the men; but the scout was in constan: 
fear lest the baby might cry out and awaken 
those in the fort. 

Meanwhile Matonye joined them, and a 
moment later there came through the opening 
first one of the prisoners, then the other. 

Thus far things had gone satisfactorily ; 
but much dangerous work still remained to 
be done. 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


HIS, of Gourse, was another plan of Peter- 
field's. It took him by storm, one day, 
while he was writing an imposition, and he 
worked it out in the twinkling of an eye. 
Then he communicated it to his three 
followers. 


"It's the best idea I've ever had," he 


assured them candidly. “It beats all the 
rest hollow." 

* It wouldn't need much to beat some of 
them," said Lawes, always sceptical, but 
always open to persuasion. “Is it another 
motto?” 

Peterfield took no notice of the gibe. 
"No," he replied, “it isn't. Its a Com- 
pany." 

Lawes, White, and Simpkins looked at 
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X.— THE LINES GUARANTEE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


each other. Their leader was evidently 
about to take a new and higher flight. 
Peterficld saw the look and seized the open- 
ing. 

“The name of the Company,” he said, 
“will be ‘The Lines Guarantee Company, 
Limited. There will be four directors, or 
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proprietors, and We are the four. Our 
business will be to write impositions for 
other fellows—-— " 

* What! " cried the three in cne breath. 

* And to be paid for writing them," added 
Peterfield calmly. 

"Oh!" said Lawes. ‘Go on, old man." 

“The shareholders," continued the old 
man, * will be any other fellows who—who 
like to take shares. They will have to pay 
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one penny per week to join the Company, 
and for that sum the Company will guarantee 
to write for them any impositions they may 
receive in that week.” 
He paused, to give them an opportunity of 
speaking. 
** Here," 


enough. Who'd do, say, young James’s lines 
fora penny ?" 

“ Or Ribstone's ? " asked Simpkins. . 

* Or mine ? " asked Lawes. 

No one volunteered, but Peterfield, not in 
the least abashed, went on: 

“In the Lower School there are at least 
one hundred and fifty fellows who occasion- 
ally get lines. Every one of these will take 
ü share in the Company. One hundred and 
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fifty pence is twelve and sixpence, which 


leaves three and tbree-ha'pence a week for | 


each Director." 

It was all as plain as & pikestaff. The 
silence which followed was eloquent of un- 
utterable delight, astonishment, and antic?- 
pation of pleasure. Peterfield's closing re- 
marks were scarcely heeded. 

* At th» lowest computation," he said 
grandly, “the thing wil be a financial 
success. Suppose that only a dozen fellows 
take shares—which, of course, is absurd. 
Well, that will give us threepence each, just 
for writing a few lines, and perhaps without 
writing any lines at all. Threepence each a 
week for tucker is worth having." 

“ Rather ! " said Lawes absently. 
are we going to start?” 

“As soon as possible," said Peterfield. 
* You'll all have to sign an agreement, you 
know, which is called the Articles of Associa- 
tion. I'll draw it upin five minutes." 

He was as good as his word, and in five 
minutes the other three had signed an agree- 
ment, binding them to accept three-fourths 
of the profits of the company. and in all 
things to obey and support the Chairman of 
Directors. The promise was made clear and 
distinct, and when it had been signed Peter- 
field buttoned it safely away. On other 
occasions his followers had basely deserted 
him; but he had their assent in black and 
white, now, and he would hold them to it ! 

After that, the Prospectus of the Company 
had to be drawn up, and Petertield was again 
to the fore. It was very brief, but very 
pointed, andit set forth in simple, unvarnished 
language how the shareholders of the Com- 
pany would be able to do almost anything with 
impunity for a penny a week. “ No more fear 
of prefects," it said, “no more dodging the 
masters, no more need for getting down early 
in the morning. The Company would be re- 
sponsible for all failures, and would hold its 
members secure against everything but the 
cane. Walk up, walk up, and join at once! 
The Chairman of Directors would sit in the 
Third Form Class-room from 5 to 5.15 p.m. on 
Tuesday to receive applications for shares 
(which must be accompanied, in every case, 
by cash), and to explain the operations of the 
Company. Walk up! Walk up!” 

Jt was Lawes who insisted upon the in. 
sertion of the * Walk up," greatly to Pete:- 
field's disgust. When Petertield went in for 
a thing he wished to do itin style; but he was 
often obliged to sacrifice his own ideas of 
propriety to the violently expressed wishes of 
his partners. He did it on this occasion with 
& sigh of resignation. Then a few copies 
were made, and the Prospectus was ready. 

The Share Certificates came next, but they 
were exceedingly simple affairs. They con- 
sisted of small slips of paper, inscribed as 
follows : 


THE LINES GUARANTEE COMPANY, 
LIMITED! 
UNDER DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE!!! 
Mr. 


“ When 


- One Penny. Date 
Signed, Percy PETERFIELD, Agent, 


The Directors made rapid copies of the 
share certificates, and the Chairman signed 
them with flourishes. It was decided that 
two dozen would be enough to start with, 
since a great rush could scarcely be expeeted 
on the first day. Then Petertield gave the 
final airections. 

* Each of you will take a couple of Pro- 
spectuses,” he said, “ and you will make the 
very best use of them. You willcrack up the 
idea as much as ever you can, but you must 
take jolly good care that you don’t let it slip 
out that you're in it yourselves. You must 
persuade everybody to join, and you must set 
an example by taking up the first shares.” 
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* What,” cried Simpkins, “ and paying for 
them ? ” 

* Of course," said the Chairman; “ you 
don't suppose the other chaps will pay unless 
they see that you do, do you?" 

The point was not to be disputed, and it 
was allowed to pass. Further details were 
fully discussed and settled, and then the 
Directors separated for business purposes. 

It is hoped, by those who know the circum- 
stances, that Peterfield will never be called to 
account for the highly coloured statements 
they made during the next twenty-four hours. 
He said nothing himself, because it was not 
his plan to interfere; but he watched affairs 
with a careful and kindling eye. If he felt 
shocked at some of the rumours that were 
scattered abroad he did not indulge his 
feelings to the extent of contradicting them. 

On the whole, the project was not a tailure. 
At five, on Tuesday evening, quite a number 
of the Lower School gathered in the third 
class-room to see what would take place. The 
chief thing to be seen there was Peterfield, 
sitting gravely atthe table with a pen in his 
hand. There was a tin cash-box on the 
table (borrowed by Sunpkins from his elder 
brother), with a pile of share certificates and 
a large square of blotting-paper. Peterfield 
watched the arrival of his visitors with im- 
movable calmness. 

“Hullo!” was the cry. “Is this the 
Company? Why, it's old Petertield ! " 

For ful! five minutes there was & Babel of 
chaff and ridicule. The Chairman of Direc- 
tors did not turn a hair, but, having explained 
that he had been sent to represent the 
Company in the Lower School, sat still and 
waited. 

Then the tide seemed to turn. A boy 
entered the room 'hastily, and rushed up to 
the table. It was Lawes. 

* Thought I'd be too late," he exclaimed. 
“Old Strafford wanted to lecture me. Hullo, 
Peterfield ! are you the Company ? ” 

“ I represent the Company," said Peterfield 
calmly. 

“Say 2" whispered Lawes, “ Is it true that 
Sant isin it? I’ve heard he is —-" 

“t Hush!” cried the Chairman, with a 
startled look. **Imustn'tsaya word. You'd 
better be careful, Lawes!” 

* [ want a share for myself," said Lawes ; 
and he tossed a penny into the cash-box. 
“All right, old man, I won't say a word. 
Hurry up!” 

Peterfield calmly filled in Lawes's name, 
and the date, on one of the share certificates. 
Naturally the first shareholder was exposed 
to a storm of fun and questions, but he did 
not seem to mind. With & very mysteri- 
ous smile he put his certificate away, and 
said: 

* Fire away, as much as you like. I know 
when I get hold of a good thing ; and if I can 
get anyone to do all my lines for a penny a 
week I'm satisfied. "That's all!” 

With that he went out, leaving & very de- 
cided impression behind him. The juniors 
looked at each other and wondered—and, 
while they were wondering, Simpkins dropped 
in. 
“Hullo!” he said, 
about Lines ? 
it, Peterfield ? ” 

* Read the Prospectus," said the Chairman, 
shortly. 

“I have,” answered Simpkins. “ I’ve read 
two or three.” 

Simpkins was slow and heavy, and his 
answer raised a laugh. He was quite serious, 
however. 

* Look here," he said,“ I want to know a 
bit more. Do you mean to say that the 
Company will do my lines for a single penny 
fora whole week?” 

* That's it," was the brief reply. 

“ Well, the Company's pretty soft, that's 


* what's all this 
Do you know anxthing about 


all I say. Here's the copper: " and another 
penny clattered into the tin box. 

Simpkins turned away quickly, and had to 
be called back to receive his share certificate. 
Directly he had gone, White came up to the 
table. He had been in the room all the time, 
foremost in chaff and ridicule, but he was 
now a convert. 

“ Here," he said, “if there's anything in it, 
Im on. I'm bound to get a thousand lines 
this week, and I suppose it's worth the risk, 
anyhow. Hand over that slip.” 

That was the turning point in the 
Company's history. As soon as White had 
received his paper, Lawes brought in Smith 
Secundus, whom he had found and per- 
suaded in the quadrangle. Then two or 
three others followed suit, some sheepishly. 
some carelessly, some with dire threats of 
what would happen to Petertield if there 
proved to be any trickery anywhere. He 
heard them all with perfect inditference, filled 
in their certificates, and waited for more. 

By 5.15 there were twelve pennies in 
the cash-box, and the rush had evidently 
ceased.  Peterfield locked the box, looked for 
several seconds at his watch, and rose. 

* My tines up," he said, with what 
appeared to be a sigh of relief. “I wasn't 
to stay a second after 5.15. But Ill be 
here at exactly the same time to-morrow.” 

He gathered up his papers and walked off, 
with an air of mystery and importance not 
to be described. When he had gone the 
shareholders of the Company smiled in a 
knowing way, and those who were not share- 
holders wished that they were. During tea 
there was a good deal of excited whispering 
on the subject, and the Company see:xed in 
a fair way to having a glorious future. 

Alas! for the vanity of human specula. 
tions! Petertield had indeed done well, aad 
deserved success, but his fellow-directurs 
were not composed of the right stutf. They 
were his only followers, so he can scarcely be 
blamed for having made use of them ; but he 
should never have undertaken such a scheme 
without better support. He was to learn a 
bitter lesson. 

The first rift was made that same evening 
when they met in a quiet corner to divide the 
spoil. Peterfield divided the twelve pence 
equally, giving each threepence. 

* Here," said Lawes, “ thisis wrong. One 
of those pennies was mine." 

* Ail one was mine," cried White and 
Simpkins, in the same breath. ‘“ Hand over, 
Petertield." 

If Peterfield had handed over a penny to 
each of them he would have been penniless 
himself, and he naturally declined to do so. 
Lawes tried to think it out. 

"Its all wrong," he declared. “I puta 
penny in, so I've only had twopence out of 
the profits." 

* Well," said Peterfield. * Two and one 
are three, aren't they? That is a full share 
of the profits, isn't it?” 

“Then you get more than your share,” 
cried Lawes. 

“ How do I? I’ve only the same amount 
as each of you—threepence.” 

Neither of them, except Peterfield himself, 
was much of a hand at figures, and Peterfield 
was only clever in that way when he was 
drawing up a prospectus. This point was 
quite a puzzle, and Simpkins only made it 
worse. 

“I gave you a penny for a share," he 
began, staring hard at tne coppers. 

“Well, you've got the share, haven't you? 
What about it?” 

Simpkins did not quite know what about 
it, so he paused. Then White chimed in: 

“I gave you a penny, too. Why, this is 
the very penny in my hand!” 

“Well, you muif,” cried  Peterfield. 
“There you are! You've not only got your 


share, but you've got your penny back as 
well! Some people are never satisfied." 
And with a look of infinite disgust he dropped 
his profits into his pocket and walked away. 

If Lawes, White, and Simpkins had been 
of the true metal, they would have been 
contented with receiving their own money 
back, and twopence each in addition. As it 
happened, however, they were cavillers and 
grumblers, and they were not satisfied to 
think that the Chairman had got off so well. 
Their feelings led to tangible results next 
day, and finally produced the overthrow of 
the whole scheme. 
of war the seeds of discontent and disrup- 
tion. 

One other point must also be explained. 
Peterfield and his partners had been so full 
of the financial side of the scheme that they 
had quite omitted to give due weight to its 
responsibilities. In fact, they had been so 
busy counting the possible pennies that they 
had quite forgotten to count the probable 
lines. They were forced to count them on 
the following morning. 

It was an unfortunate morning. The 
Doctor was away, and Mr. Warren took 
charge in his place. He sat on the plat- 
form, and at one time or another had nearly 
all the Lower Forms under his eye while the 
other masters were engaged in the class- 
rooms. It happened that Mr. Warren was 
unusually short-tempered that day, and did 
not spare his tormentors. Ribstone got two 
hundred lines for only smiling, and Brown 
another hundred for simply turning to look 
at Ribstone’s face. Watkin then received 
five hundred for talking, which was really a 
severe sentence. Watkin smiled at the tive 
hundred, and glanced at Petertield, for he 
was a shareholder in the Company. Mr. 
Warren saw the smile, and made it a thou- 
sand immediately. Other shareholders also 
suffered, for their supposed immunity made 
them bold. They did not mind in the least, 
but sent their impositions on slips to the 
Chairman, accompanied by sundry words of 
warning and violence. 

At twelve o’clock Peterfield was in trouble. 
* Just look here," he said to Lawes, at the 
first opportunity. '' Here we are with four 
thousand eight hundred lines to go on with! 
Every precious shareholder but one has had, 
an imposition. Tell Simpkins, will you ? " 

“ Tell him what ? " asked Lawes. 

“Tell him that we'll all have to stay in this 
afternoon to do them. I'll see White myself. 
Lucky it's Wednesday ! 

He saw White, and that Director received 


Too often are the spoils - 
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the news in blank dismay. Peterficld, almost 
as much dismayed himself, gave his partners 
directions where to meet him, and then went 
to find paper. It was needed. 

But when he entered ihe class-room at two 
o’clock on that unlucky half-holiday, his 
co-directors were wanting. They had fully 
consulted one another, and had then gone otf 
to football, in shameless disregard of their 
duties. After hunting for them all over the 
place he followed to the field. 

The Seventh XI. was a very busy team, 
and three of its members were apparently 
deaf. Peterfield called in vain, for they 
played away as hard as ever. Then, losing 
all patience at last, he ran on to the ground 
and caught Lawes by the arm. 

"Look here," he cried, *have you for- 
gotten those lines ? ” 

* Eh!" said Lawes. “ Whatlines? " 

Peterfield stared. “ Why, the four thou. 
sand eight hundred, of course," he said. 
* You know all about it—I told you." 

They looked at each other in silence for a 
moment, each of them panting. Simpkins 
and White saw what was up, and thought it 
time to support Lawes. Between them they 
could surely overcome their Chairman. 

“Get off the ground, Peterfield," said 
White, “ you're not playing!” 

* Yes, get off," echoed Simpkins, “ you're 
no good here." 

Then Peterfield saw their plot. **You— 
you won't come ? " he stammered, in despair. 
"Do you mean that you won't do the 
lines?” 

The Directors looked surprised. ‘“ What 
lines?” they asked, in purest amazement. 
“We haven't got any lines." 

By this time others of the Seventh XT. 
had gathered round. * What's wrong, Peter- 
field? " asked Stephens--“ anything about 
the Company? " 

Stephens was a shareholder. He was 
Watkin’s chum, and one of the biggest 
fellows in the Form. As it happened, also, 
he was the one shareholder who had not 
received lines that morning. Peterfield saw 
hope in the question, just as his betrayers 
saw danger. 


“ Get off the field," cried Lawes. “If you 
dcn't go, I'lIL—-" 
* Will you ? " cried the Chairman. '* We'll 


see! Look here, you chaps," he cried to the 
others. ‘I'll tell you all about the Company, 
now. They are the Company—Simpkins, 
Lawes, and White—and now, because there's 
a lot of lines to be done, they want to sneak 
out of it." 
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To us» two familiar phrases together, 
the worm had turned and the cat was out of 
the bag! Lawes made a dash for Petertield, 
and then tried to escape.  Peterfield evadea 
the dash, and called upon the others present 
to seize the defaulters. They were seized at 
once, Then the Chairman produced the 
Articles of Association (which the other 
Directors had entirely forgotten), read them 
aloud, and explained everything, amid a 
chorus of shouts and laughter and cries of 
indignation. 

It was an exciting time. Peterfield had 
lost himself for once, and made a really 
wonderful speech. The prisoners writhed 
and yelled in vain, for when he had reached 
the end their reputations were gone for 
ever. 

“I'm willing to own up," he shouted, 
waving bis arms frantically. “I kept my 
share, but now Ill give every penny back. 
Here's yours, Stephens — here's yours, 
Watkin, and I'll do half of your lines as well. 
Here's yours, Rawson, too. Now, just ask 
them for the rest, will you? Why, you can 
ask and ask, but they've spent it. All they 
wanted was tucker, and now they won't do a 
single line for their money ——" 

The effect was tremendous, and the tables 
were completely turned. "Those shareholders 
who had been defrauded yelled and howled 
as the truth was told, and Stephens, having 
received his penny, clapped Peterfield so 
heartily on the back that the poor fellow was 
almost choked. 

“Let me get at him," shrieked Lawes, 
struggling so heartily that his captors had to 
let go; and in a moment he was free; but 
Stephens put out a long arm, and barred his 
way. 

“ No, you don’t,” he said. ‘Here, Watkin, 
stand up for your penny—and you, Rawson. 
Now then——” 

That was the last intelligible word uttered. 
The whole excited crowd gathered closer, in 
a tumult of shouts and explanations. Lawes 
struck at Peterfield, and wounded Stephens. 
A few seconds afterwards, Sant, looking over 
from the Sixth Form ground, saw that the 
Seventh XI. had tied themselves in a large 
knot just on their goal line. 

The Lines Guarantee Company, Limited, 
had gone into liquidation. Petertield, 
writing an account of the affair next day 
to his brother at Oxford, and still suffering 
from the bruises of victory, called it, with a 
curious sense of the fitness of things, Lick- 
widation. And that was the end of the 
story. 
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Scene: A Class-room. Master at big desk 
busily correcting papers. Bous scattered 
about in various attitudes of weary in- 
attention, preparing lessons for next day. 
Small boy to himself: 

What do we do to-morrow ? 
see : 

There’s Cesar, Latin grammar, history— 

I think that's all. Better take Cesar first 

(Not that I like him best, but hate him worst). 

Where is my Cesar ? 

[Searches tn desk for ten minutes or so. 
Here it is, Book I. 

I hope it’s nicer than the last we've done, 

It looks a little easier. 

[Beains to translate. 
Omnis —all— 

That's not a bad beginning — Gallia— 
Gaul— 

Est — is — in — in — tres — three — partes. 
Partes ? 


H'm ! let's 


PREPARATION : 
A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE. 


I wonder what that means, im partes tres? 
Now where's my Dic. ? 
[Searches in desk again for ten minutes. 
Then aloud: 
Oh please, sir, may I try 
To borrow Jones Secundus' Diction’ry ? 
[To himself again: 


Of course I mayn't, the brute! Ill have a 
look 

Again. Oh, here it is, beneath this book. 

What was the word I wanted? Ah, 
partes 

P—A— 


[Aloud with malicious cheerfulness : 

I've found my own Dic. now, sir, please! 
(To himself again: 
What was the word? I know. Partes, of 

course— 
(Notices next boy scribbling on paper. 
Just look at Tubby’s drawing of a horse! 
He can draw well. I wonder now if I 


Could draw a horse. I rather think I'l! 
try. 
[Tries for a quarter of an hour or so. 
Dear me! (Yawns) I wonder what the 
time can be. 
I wish they'd let us have a clock to see, 
Because my watch won't go. 
[Takes out watch and examines it. 
Let's try to make it! 
Stirs up works with pin, then opens 
knife and unscrews plate at back. 
About twelve yards of spring 
leap out with an unseemly noise. 
Master locks up, impounds watch, 
and administers two hundred and 
fifty lines. Small boy tempo- 
rarily subsides. 
That's just my luck. 
take it! 
[Sees boy in front of him hard at work. 
There's-that ass Robinson, the horrid swot, 


Oh, botheration 
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Working like mad; I wonder when he's 
not. 

(Meditatively) Now if I stuck a pen-nib in 
my toe 

And kicked him gently in the rear—like 
BO-— 

Proceeds to carryout the brilliant idea. 
HoniNsoN starts vioccntly with a 
smothered cry, and promptly 
receives a hundred lines, small 
boy assuming air of blameless 
innocence meanwhile. 

(Viciously) There, that'll teach him! 
(Wearily) Now I must get on, 
Or else time will be up Lefore I've done 
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This rot. Why couldn't he let Latin go 

And write in English, I should like to 
know ? 

I think that Brutus chap was justified 

In sticking him with swords until he died. 

If he'd known what we suller now, Iun 
sure 

He would have done the business years 
before, 

And never given him a single chance: 

To write his books about his wars in 
France. 

(Sleepily) If he had only written “ Dead- 
wood Jim," 

I wouldn't so much mind translating hiin. 


(Yarns) I think that chapter jolly fine 
where he 
Holds up the mail and takes the £ s. d., 
And carries otf the lovety orphan girl, 
And then turns out to be the missing 
earl. 
[Nods of, but recovers himself with a start. 
I must look out partes. 
Begins todo so, when Master gives signal.. 
(Joyrully) Huilo! we've done! 
Il have to chance whether I get put on. 
(Exit in Aq spirits, emincatly satis- 
Jib with tie results of his two 
hours! preparation. 
H. Sr. Jous SEAMER., 
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THE BOYOGRAPH; OR, ANIMATED PHOTOGRAPHY : 


ost “ B.O.P.” readers have by this time 
doubtless seen animatc1 photographs 
projected on to a white screen by the use of a 
magic-lantern and other mechanical means, 
for by now nearly every civilised country 
in the world must have had an exhibition of 
this marvellous invention, known by many 
names, such as Cinematograph, Biograph, 
Kintematograph, and many other graphs; but, 
whatever its name, the main principle in all 
machines is much the same. 
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Those of my readers who have been 
forturate enough to witness a really good 
entertaininent of this kind must have been 
very much puzzled as to how such ap- 
parcutly marvellous results could be ob- 


HOW 
By a DRawING-RooM SHOWMAN. 


tained; such, for instance, as railway trains 
dashing along at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, an exciting charge of cavalry, or 
splendid sea effects, with the natural move- 


Fig. 2. 


ments of the waves splashing up and against 
the rocks, etc. It is the object of this brief 
but practical article to describe the modus 
operandi, and also how to construct a 
cheap yet serviceable machine. 

At the same time the object of the writer 
is to be as concise as possibie, and therefore 
it will be unnecessary for him to enter into 
the history of the discovery. which probably 
dates back to the old-fashioned wheel-of- 
life. 

The picture slides, or, technically speaking, 
the Film, is a long strip of celluloid, upon 


TO MAKE AND WORK IT. 


which is photographed a series of pictures of 
some moving object or objects. Many of 
these films are only about one inch and a 
quarter in width, and from forty to over one 
hundred feet in length, each picture being 
about three-quarters of an inch in heignt. 
From this you may roughly calculate how 
inany hundreds of pictures or photographs 
may be on a film of a given length. About 
one foot of filu aay pass through the 
machine and be exhibited on the sheet in a 
second; which means that an average of 
sixteen to twenty pictures would be thrown 
upon the sheet in that time. Dy this rapid 
exposure is caused the apparent movement of 
different objcets. Piz. L gives an idea of n 
piece of film; the small holes at cither side 
are for use upon the sprocket wheel, which 
will be expiained Tater on. 

Fig. 2 is the side view of the projectinz 
machine, the greater and prine:pal parts to 
be made of metal, brass being a tood material 
to work with. a isthe lens, which shouid be 
detached from your magic-luntern (vou will 
require a lantern for the use oi its light) and 
fixed to the wooden support B; the upper part 
c is the guide through which the tiln p rans. 
E is the brass stand supporting a small 
toothed wheel, r. with a handle firmly fixed 
to it. The latter, when turned, moves the 
cam wheel a round, which gives an inter- 
mittent moticn to the eccentric wheel n, this 
wheel being firmly attached 
to the sprocket wheel 5, 
upon the teeth of which the 
film is pulled down and past 
L the lens. The cam o also 

turns the shutter I. Kk is a 
small roller turning freely 
upon its spindle, and press- 
ing slightly against the film. 
to hold it close to the 
sprocket wheel. The two 
drums, L, are used to wind 
the film upon. 

Fig. 3is the back view, the 
lettered parts corresponding 
with those on tig. 2. 

Vig. 4 gives the front view of the machine ; 
again the lettcrs corresponding with figs. 2 
and3. ‘The brass supports, E, at their base 
are bent at right angles, each piece having 
four drilled holes, so that they may be 
screwed firmly to a wooden board, which 
must be large enough to support the lantern 
as well as the machine. The exact height 
and width of the above supports will greatly 
depend upon the circumference of your lens, 
and the size you determine to have the drums 
L, Which niay hold one or more films. The 
support for lens —which is to be made of wood 


-of two metal angle 


well seasoned, so that it wiil noi warp-- 
should be about half an inch in thickness, and 
screwed firmly to the: 
baseboard, by means 


pieces, as shown in 
fir. 2. The brass 
toothed wheel r may 
be two inches in dia- 
meter. The other 
parts in proportion, 
as seen in the draw- 


ings; these draw 
ings being so clear 
and correct in 
their proportions 
that further de- 
scription concern- 
ing them would 
only tend to con- 
fuse. 

The  sprocket 
wheel J is a very 
important part of 
the machine, and 
must be 
very care- 
fully made ' 
and exact. Supposing 
the extreme height of 
the apparatus to be 
103 inches, measuring 
from the top of the drum 
L to the base-board, à sprocket wheel 
3} inches in diameter will answer. Turn, or 
have turned, a piece of mahogany the above 
size, and the length of the width of your film, 
say lj inch. Around this at either end have 
twenty spikes, as seen in fig. 5. The exact 
number of spikes is of no importance; but, 
whatever number uscd, they must be exactly 
the same distance apart, so that each spike 
inserts itself fairly into each hole in the film. 
This measurement can be arrived at by ex- 
perimenting with a piece of film. 
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The diagram shows twenty small brass 
<crews, well and evenly driven into the 
wooden roller. The heads of the screws are 
cut off by the aid of a file, then filed into a 
poirt; & hole made with a gimlet, into which 
each serew is turned by holding its head 
with a pair of pliers, leaving only about & 
sixteenth of an inch showing, to mark out 
the exact spots for the insertion of the screws. 

Prepare a piece of paper, as fig. 6, which 
mu-t cover exactly the whole surface of the 
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wood; then lay it flatdown upon an even sur- 
face,and draw right across it nineteen lines at 
equal distances from each other, as shown by 
the dotted lines in fig. 6; then draw a vertical 
line down each side, which line must run 
through the centre ofthe holesinthefilm. A 
mark now made where the lines cross each 
other will give the exact spot forthe screw to be 
inserted. "This paper, when prepared, is to be 
carefully glued upon the wood roller, and 
where the two ends meet is the place for the 
twentieth screw. ‘The film guide, c, is given 
in detail. 
In fig. 7, c is a piece of wood a quarter of 
aninch thick and about three inches square. 
A narrow strip of wood is placed between 
B and c, one-eighth of an inch wide, the 
three pieces being held together by glue and 
screws. Previous to fixing the above to- 
gether, the inner side of R and c should be 
lined with some soft silk velvet, to pre- 
vent any injury to the film when passing 
G through. The square aperture 
should be exactly the same size as 
the pictures. Gi 
xX Fig. 8 is a side view of K. A the 
roller, B the metal sup- 
port, c a solid block of 
wood, p a piece of steel 
spring, the lower part 
having holes, 
so that it may 


be screwed to the baseboard. 
By bending backwards or 
forwards, the spring can be so ar- 
ranged that the roller just touches the 
film. 

Fig. 9 shows two cone-toothed wheels, 
working one in the other. ais attached to 
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FIG. 6. 


the other end of spindle which belongs to the 
cam wheela. aacts upon B, which turns 
spindle, the other end of which is attached 
to the shutter r. The spindle c is kept in 
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position by working in a tube p, which is 
soldered on to the support £, as shown in 
fic. 10. 

Ais the tube soldered to a piece of thin 
brass, which is also soldered firmly to E. 
Two supports, B, will 
be required, one at 
each end of the tube, 
to keep it firmly in its 


place. All spindles 
should be made of 
steel. The brass 


toothed wheels can be 
purchased; the eccen- 
tric whecls must be 


made. Any working 
engineer could make 
any part to pattern, 
drill holes, ete., that 
the amateur mechanic 
may not feel capable 
of managing himself. 
The arm of the handle 
may be of brass or iron, 
with a loose wooden 
handle, that can then 
be firmly held with the 
fingers. The 
AS tilm drums r 
can be en- 
tirely made of wood, 
with a steel spindle 
through the centre, and 
must be permanently 
fixed in their place, 
and made to take off, so that the filins can be 
wound upon them more conveniently. If 
arranged to take off, a small screw nut is 
turned on to either end of the spindle, as 
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shown in figs. 3 and 4. Thenutis taken off, 
the spindle drawn out, and the drum is free. 
Concerning the filins. These can now be 
just as readily purchased as ordinary lantern 
slides, and there are hundreds of subjects to 
choose from. There are many firms from 
whom you can obtain the films; but a visit or 
anote to Mr. Philipp Wolff, 9 and 10 South- 
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ampton Street, Holborn, would well repay 
most boys, as he has a large and varied 
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stock of films at all prices, and is always 
ready to assist the amateur with his ex- 
perience, knowledge, and advice. The 
film should first be wound upon the upper 
most drum, then carefully placed in the 
guide c, next on to the sprocket wheel, 


when a piece of stout cértridge-paper, the same 
width as the film, should be glued to it. 
This paper is then to be wound two or three 
times round the lower drum. Now turn the 
handle, and your “living photographs " are 
moving upon the sheet; the bottom drum 
being frequently turned with the fingers to 
keep the used part of the film wound tp. 
The machine should be in front of lantern, 


as shown in fig. 11; the lantern to be 
moved back or forward until the pictures are 
well iJuminated. When the machine is 
working, thecam a, by the aid of the pin 
seen at x, in fig. 8, turns m partly round. 
This causes the sprocket wheel to pull the 
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film down just one picture, which is thrown 
on to the sheet. The next turn of a cause 
the shutter to revolve and shut picture oi 
the screen, almost at the same momen! 
bringing another picture in front of tz- 
lens, and dropping the shutter, so th:t 
the latter picture is thrown upon the screen 
"m sheet, and so on, until the end of the 
m. 
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HOW PUTTIPHATT BECAME A HERO. 


Ww Puttiphatt first came to school (at 

least, I've heard it said, sir), 

The stoutest thing about him was his 
carrot-coloured head, sir ; 

But after twenty weeks or so the weight 
that he had added 

Set ull his masters prodding him, to see if 
he was padded. 


Yet though P. spun the indicator round, 
and back to zero, 

His passionate ambition was to reckon as 
a hero; 

He dreamt of spears and daggers soaked in 
blood that tlowed like water, 

But day by day no victim came for Putti- 
phatt to slaughter. 


Now, knowing that the lad was keen, and 

pining to begin, sir, 

really feared lest this suspense 

should make him grow quite thin, sir; 

And, since we loved the fame and reputa- 
tion he had got up, 

We laid our heads together, sir, and hatched 
a little plot up. 


We 
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We told him that at ten o’clock a seedy 
apparition, 

With hollow ribs, and, on the whole, in 
mighty poor condition, 

Would wander up and down the school, his 
eyeballs all a-glowing, 

And munch up slates and copy-books, to 
keep his jaws a-going ! 


We hinted that the Horse Marines had 
tried to solve the puzzle, 

But fainted to a horse to see this beast 
without a muzzle; 

And, furthermore, we prophesied that who 
should lay the ghost, sir, 
Would have his statue, done in 
placed on a toffee post, sir. 


cake, 


That very night dear Puttiphatt resolved 
to free the nation 

Of this foul pest, and armed him with a 
tooth-mug and a basin, 

Then hied him softly to the spot past 
which the ghost would run, sir, 

Whilst we hid round a corner and prepared 
to see the fun, sir. 


For half-an-hour we kept as still as err 
skunks a-poaching ; 

Until at last we heard somebody cautiovs!y 
approaching ; 

We held our breath, but Puttiphatt, upca 
his nimble toe, sir, 

With basin poised above his head, prep.::& 
to slay the foe, sir. 


And then we saw a sight to frighten peopl 
big and bolder. 

For round the corner came a bura’.ir. 
booty on his shoulder: 

We did not greet the visitor—though wl: 
could have been ruder ?— 

But with a yell old Puttiphatt leapt out .- 
the intruder. 


We heard the wretched robber's bones i 
creaking and a-grinding, 

And when the masters hurried up tk:: 
wasn't need of binding; 

And still P. spins the indicator r:ur- 
and back to zero, 

But lives to love the night when this b. 
weight made him a hero! 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 499. 
By R. E. LEAN. 
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| WHITE. | 7+1=8 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 
Seven THREE-MOVERS. 


Problem No. 500. 
By S. LoyD. 
White, K—K sq.; Rs—K Bsq. and KR 
sq.; P—KKt3. Black, K—K Kt7. (Kel; 
M f1, hl; P g3. Kg2) 


Problem No. 501. 
By 0. Fusz. 
White, K—-Q8; Q—Q 3; P—QR 3. Black, 
K—QR5; P—QKt3. (K d8; L d3; P a3. 
K a4; P bô.) 


Problem No. 5032. 
By S. Loyn. 
White, KK 7; Q—Ksq.; R—Q Kt 5; 
P—K 4. Black, K—Q 5. (Ke7; Lel; M b5; 
Pe4. Kd4.) 


Problem No. 503. 
By S. Lovp. 
White, K—QB6; B—QKt3; Kts—Q Kt 
5 aud Q6; Ps—QB2 and Q3. Black, K—Q 
Kt 5. (Kc6; Nb3; O b5, d6; P c2, @3. 


K b4.) 
Problem No. 504. 


By J. KLING. 
White, KK RA; R—K B3; Bs—K3 and 
K R5. Black, K—KR8; P—-KR7. (Kh4; 
M £3; Ne3,h5. Khl; Ph2.) 


Problem No. 505. 
By R. BEUTHNER. 

White, K—Q 3; Q—Q sq. Black, K—Q 4; 
Ps—QB3,Q3andK3. (Kd3; Ldl. K ds; 
P c6, d6, eô.) 

Problem No. 508. 
By H. T. L. MEYER. 

White, K—K sq. ; Q—K 8; Kts—K £and7; 
p—kK3. Black, K—K 4. (Kel; Le8; Oel, 
e73; Pe. K e5.) 


Solution of No. 498. 1, B—B sq., P— 
Kt6. 2,KxP,KxB. 8, R-K8, K—Kt 8. 
4, R—EK sq. mate. 


ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M. H.—It should be shifted one square to the left, 
the w. K be on K Kt7, etc. 


A. W. D.—It can appear with the P b6. 


G. S.— The Q in No. 463 is white. 


V. G.——Healey's Bristol three-er is correct, for if P to 
Q 4, then it can be taken in passing by the Pon B5; 
the white P is removed from d4, and the black one is 
pice’ on d3. 8tu@y the “ Alphabet of Chess," 
p. 19. 


White, K—K R2; Q—Q B aq.; R-QB3; Bs-QR 4 
and KKt3; Kte—Q Kt2 and QB 4; P—K B 2. 
Black, K—Q4: Q—K R sq.; R—QKt2; B—QR6; 
Kt—K B sq.; Ps-QR3, QR4, K B3 and KRG. 
White mates in four moves. Could you introduce a 
better first move ? Do not sacrifice the Q by means 
of pieces which are not required in the main play. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SCHOOL CADETS IN AFRICA. 


DovuGLA8 MCLAREN, of Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 
writes to as; “I daresay the readers of the * B.O.P.' are 
aware that there isa great cadet movement in Natal, 
and that each school has its own corps ; several having 
their own drum and fife bands. Every year each 
school sends its cadets to an annual encampment, and 
there they are under military discipline for a week. The 
encampment is looked forward to by all the cadets with 
great pleasure. Our last began on Monday, June 27, 
ut Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, under most 
favourable and promising auspices. Col. W. Ito ston, 
Commandant of Volunteers, was in command, assisted 
by Mnjor Bru De Wold, Capt. Lugg. Capt. Wales, 
Capt. Molyneux, and Capt. Choles, Tents to the num- 
ber of 130 had been pitched ; and a hospital had also 
been fitted up for emergencies, Early on the Monday 
afternoon the different contingents began to arrive 
from all parts of the Colony. and by the evening al! 
bad assembled. The strengthof the camp was estimated 
at twenty-eight masters, twenty-seven drill instructors, 
and over 1,000 cadets, collected from over twenty-three 


different schools.” 


THE SHOPMAN AND THE 
NEW BOY. 
PARODY BY A READER, AGED 10, ON THE SPIDER 
AND THE FLY. 
“WILL you walk into my shop, sir?" 
Said the shopman to the boy ; 
“I've tarte, and sweets, and things that will 
Your appetite alloy. 
The way into my shop, sir, 
Is through the open door, 
And there'sa many a thing that you will like 
Among my ample store.” 
* Oh, no, no," cried that good new boy, 
“To ask me is in vain, 
For who eats of your things, I've heard, 
Oft gets an awful pain.” 
«I'm sure that you must hungry bc 
With standing there outside, 
So just step in, you need not stay,” 
Again the shopman cried. 
“Ob, no, no," said that dear good boy ; 
“For I have heard it said, 
That who once steps within your door 
Will scon tale to his bed.” 
But still the shopman did implore, 
Until the boy gave in, 
And took himself into the shop 
With pleased, yet doubtful, grin. 
But, when that poor boy was inside, 
He laughed with rapturous glee ; 
For all around lay tarts and sweets, 
As far as he could see. 
And then, all thirsting for the fray, 
He sat down on a chair. 
And those rich tarts, and sweets, and things, 
Began to disappear. 
At last he paused, because another 
Crumb he could not cat. 
He knew nct if he stood upon 
His head or on his fect. 
For weeks he lay upon his bed, 
He was so very bad, 
And soon his parents had to mourn 
Their poor misguided lud. 
And now a word to you, my friends, 
And readers of the" B.O.P.," 
Take warning bv that foolish boy, 
And shun the false tuck-3hop! 


Aanitoba. 
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THE LANDING-PLACE OF 
COLUMEUS. 

REFERRING to "A Cruise amongst the Bahama 
Islands,” which recently appeared in our pages, Mr. 
Thomas Russell, of Nassau, New Providence, Bahamas, 
writes to us, pointing out that it is a mistake to suppose 
that Cat Island is the same as Watling Island. They 
are two distinct islands Watling Island is the San 
Salvador on which Columbus first placed his foot, and 
& monument has been erected on the supposed spot. 


——9o,3.),09— — 


Key to Latin (see page 303). 

“I say, sir," said Jack to his master at tea, 

“ Jus’ pass us some jam." “Not a bit!” 
answered he. . 

“D’you see why, sir? "Cos you've had a 
lot, as you know, 

An' you've jus' been an' eaten him all up 
at a go." 
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J. V.—1. We think you would find Buckmaster's 
“Elementary Electricity and Magnetism” a very 
good little book, and, later on, the advanced series by 
Sprague, Bottone, and others Any bookseller could 
supply you with these books, the first is 15. 2d. 2. 
No ; but will be very shortly. We are sorry for your 
illness, and hope you will get all right soon. 


F. A. W.—You are quite right. The “Jim” is an 
obvious misprint for ** Bob." 


AN AMATEUR.—1. We think your bromide print was 
over-exposed slightly. and the negative was, prob- 
ably,a thin one. For this work negatives with a 
fair amount of contrast give the best results. 2. The 
spots on the P.O.P. must, we think, be on the nega- 
tive. If so, they are probably caused by your not 
flowing the developer evenly, and all at once, over the 
plate. 3. Strive to keep in good health, and don't 
trouble about size of head. 


F. SMITH. - 1. If you want “machinery” it must be a 
dynamo, and some means of driving it—say a gas, 
hot-air, steam engine, or a water-motor. Also you 
should have accumulators to work when the dynamo 
is not in use. 2. Wedo not quite understand your 
second question. You can copy a print by contact 
by making it transparent with wax, and then taking 
a print in a printing-frame with sensitised paper. 
After this make the copy transparent and take 
another print ; this will be a copy of the first, It is 
not a particularly satisfactory process, 


T. J. EAMER.—A dry battery. or small bi-chromate, To 
join wires twist the ends together and wind on the 
silk again. There is hardly any other way in which 
you could do it. Two or three cells of a Leclanche 
battery would work the coil. 


W. L. GALLAIS,— The discs were of vulcanite, the line 
being traced while the material was soft with a 
cutting point in place of the needle, We are afraid 
wax would not do for these. The set serew you 
suggest would be worse than useless, as the lever arm 
should be free to move easily in any direction so that 
it can follow the curved line on the dis", and any- 
thing binding it would spoil the disc at onec. 


Doo&BINDER.—In gilding the backs of books, dust over 
the part to be covered with finely powdered dried 
white of egg, and lay the gold leaf evenly over it. 
If it is merely a line of lettering vou want, the strip 
of leaf should be rather wider than the letters are 
high, and stretch right across the back. Then 
warm up your stamps until they are hot enough, 
and you can tell the proper heat bv trying them first 
on & rough piece of leather, getting them so that 
they makea clear impression without burning, When 
you have got the heat just right, press the first stamp 
in its place on the gold leaf, and the warmth will 
cause the white of egg to melt, so that only the part 
impressed adheres to the leather. Do the rest in the 
same way, taking care to keep your letters in a line 
and well spaced. Wait till the whole thing is 
thoroughly cold and dry, and theu Wipe off the loose 
vold leaf with a soft duster. 


TELEGRAPHIST.—The only way, if yon have not a per- 
sonal introduction, is to apply by letter, stating your 
experience, and enclosing copies of any testimonials 
or certificates you may have. 


A. H. H.—The ** Boy's Own’ Model Locomotive, and 
how to build it," can now only be had in parts 3 
and 4 of our “Indoor Games,” which ean be obtained 
through any bookseller at sixpeuce cach, 
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G. DE B. (Mentonc).—No ; we are pablishers and not 
booksellers, and so can furnish only our own magia- 
zines and books. Your ordinary bookseller could 
doubtless supply your wants in the matter. 


W. S. M. (Chester).—1. Explain the meaning of the 
pictures in as bright and forceful a way as possible. 
2. Any ordinary black ink will do; good and skilful 
drawing is the main thing asked for by editors, 
3. It is a question of giveand take. Those who have 
the weekly numbers no doubt get their reading 
before subscribers to the monthly parts; but then, 
"n the other hand, they cannot get the coloured 
plates until the completion of volume. 


H. PENNY.—The zither-banjo is that now generally 
used for accompaniments. 


W. F.—The numbers are out of print, and you will have 
to get them second-hand. Try a local directory for 
the addresses, or ask at Cross's Menagerie. 


C. RATHBONE.—The competition is kcen, and there are 
plenty of candidates. You can get the particulars 
from the office, and you will have to do so before you 
can enter your name, 


A. C. W.—Try “ The Atlantic Ferry,” by A. J. Magin- 
nis, published by Whittaker & Co., Paterncster 
Square, “The Steamship,” published monthly, price 
sixpence, might suit you, 


P.—The acting editions are published by French, 
89 strand. As collected works they are, we believe, 
published by Heinemann of Bedford Street. 


P. Snaw.— The appointment is nearly always given to 
an outsider of ability with extensive local acquaint- 
ance, There is no special training for it. 


R. H. WAtTsox.—You have not got the title right. If 
you mean the Naval Engineering School at Devon- 
port the fees are 407, a year ior five or six years, but 
you had better get the papers from headquarters, 


Bor.—There is not space here to describe how to make 
the small furnace you require ; but as it would doubt- 
less be of great use to many others besides yourself, 
we may give full partieulars for casting small 
articles later on. 


E. E. 8.—The common glow-worm is the female, not 
the larva, of a beetle Lampyris noctiluca. The light 
is given by phosphorescent organs placed in the 
abdomen and marked by the pale areas on the 
ventral surfaces of some of the segments. In 
Southern Europe there are two or three glow-worms 
of the genus Lucieola, in which both sexes are lumi- 
nous and winged. 


SCURF IN Ham (A. O. L ).—A lotion of borax, which 
any chemist ean make you. Your health seems 
rather below the mark, A syrup of the phosphates 
might suit you. 


P. CovENEY.— You will have to go to University 
Colleze, Liverpool, or some such place, for two or 
three years, and will have great diffleuty in making 
headway if your letter is any test of your educational 
acquirements, 


HockKkv.—A hockey goal should be twelve feet wide. 
In front of each goal a line is drawn twelve feet long, 
parallel to the goal-line and fifteen yards from it, 
and the ends of this line are curved round to the 
goal-line, by quarter circles of which the goal-posts 
are the centres; this complete line with the flat 
middle section is “the striking circle.” 


Digitized by Google 


L. J. F.—A lamp like that will always smoke. It is the 
nature of the beast, Read the Magic-Lantern sec- 
tion of our “ Indoor Games,” in parts 5 and 6, whic): 
you can get for sixpence each. It will tell you ali 
about slide-painting and many other things. 


E. S. — Is there not a Polytechnic in Manresa Road ? 
Is that not near enough ? 


Y. A. M.—Silkworms’ eggs can be had at Slaymaker's, 
Catherine Street, Strand. 


S. M.—1. The levers in a signal-box are not worked br 
electricity. You are thinking of the interlocking 
apparatus. You could have a sort of check rail. 
2. Yes. Induetime. 3. Discs for the talking-machine 
can be had of Imhof & Mukle, musical-instrument 
makers, New Oxford Street, London. 

SNOWBALL.—I. Try “ Speaking Parrots,” by Karl Ross. 
price five shillings, published by Upectt Gill, 170 
Strand, 2. We have no means of knowing when an 
alvertiser retires from business, 3, Any natural- 
history shop. 

KHALIFA.—Go to the Free Library, and ask tbe 
librarian to let you look through some of the books 
ou lathe-work, 
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IN THE ISLES 


A FEW days later, when we were as- 

sembled in the schoolroom, Dominie 
Gaspard made some remarks upon the 
political situation. His manner was less 
aggressive than usual, and as his discourse 
was not specially aimed at causing me 
provocation, I listened with decorous 
attention, and will report his words from 
notes taken at the time. While not 
holding myself responsible for his state- 
ments, I consider that they give a fair 
representation of facts from his narrow 
and distorted point ef view. 

*TLads," he said, “ you are not called 
upon to take & prominent part in the vital 
questions that concern the welfare of our 
island; but it is right that you should 
have a clear understanding of the situation, 
and I therefore command your attention 
to the following remarks. 

“You are aware that when the war 
broke out between King and Parliament, 
Sir Peter Osborne was deputy-governor of 
Guernsey, having been so appointed about 
twenty years betore by his wife’s brother, 
the Earl of Danbv, who was then and is 
now governor of the island. Sir Peter 
resided in Castle Cornet, keeping himself 
aloof from the islanders, liking neither 
our religion nor our political bias, and 
generally displaying such indifference and 
haughty contempt towards our interests 
as to give just cause for complaint. 

" We regarded our castle as a fortress 
of defence to the town, specially at a time 
when war with France was threatening. 
Sir Peter, being little versed in military 
science, did nothing towards keeping the 
castle in a proper condition of safeguard. 
The grants which he obtained from the 
King's treasury for improving its fortifica- 
tios were squandered in idle waste; the 
garrison consisted of fourteen ill-con- 
ditioned men, whereas there should be as 
many hundreds of veteran soldiers. 

“It was impossible for us to tolerate 
such a condition of things, and a strong 
remonstrance was forwarded to the 
English Parliament by many of the lead- 
ing inhabitants, including some of the 
jurats, complaining of Sir Peter's conduct. 
This was the only wise and salutary 
course open to us. 

“Now, as though not content with 
trampling our interests under his iron 
heel, he added yet further fuel to the 
smouldering fires of our indignation, by 
conduct of incredible arrogance. On 
February 2, we were aware that Captain 
Carteret, deputy-governor of Jersey, 
brought a large equipment of arms and 
ammunition to Castle Cornet, intended 
for use against the Parliament. This act 
of audacity demanded full recognition on 
the part of the bailiff and jurats. They 
accordingly sent the sheriff to the castle, 
with an order to Sir Peter Osborne to 
deliver up the person of Captain Carteret. 
Sir Peter treated the envoy with insolence 
and a direct refusal. The matter was 
referred to Parliament, and a mandate 
was received in reply commanding our 
municipal authorities to seize upon the 
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A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER V.—DEFENCE, AND NOT DEFIANCE. 


person of Sir Peter Osborne, and send him 
in safe custody to London to answer for 
his offences. 

“The jurats acquainted Sir Peter 
Osborne with these orders. What was 
his answer? Youhave heard his answer, 
lads, thundered forth from the guns of the 
castle, with defiance, destruction, and 
death, indiscriminately hurled broadcast 
upon those whom he was in duty bound 
to aid and protect ! 

* Mv blood boils at the thought of such 
insolent arrogance, such defiance of all 
laws, human and divine! What can be 
our duty but a struggle to the bitter end 
against such infamous tyranny and op- 
pression? Weare called upon to defend 
our lives and hberties, our property, our 
religion and the purity thereof, against 
traitors, papists, atheists, and the like, who 
have laboured in the past to bring us into 
slavery to themselves; and have now 
given proof that they will stop short of no 
violence in effecting our total ruin and 
discomfiture ! 

“The challenge has been roared with 
iron voice; the glove has been flung in 
our face. The strife will be none of our 
seeking, but I doubt not we shall make 
such resistance as shall return to our 
praise and honour. "Wa shall tight in the 
defence of our liberty our religion, and 
the welfare of our beloved island." 

I have recorded this speech in full, as 


giving an insight into the state of affairs, 


without any intention of endorsing the 
verdict pronounced by the Dominie's one- 
sided attitude. My own mind was so 
clearly settled in the conviction, that thc 
King’s power is of paramount importance, 
and must be upheld at all cost, that I 
deemed every other consideration subser- 
vient to that article of faith. I held that 
all issues were ainenable to the bar of 
that tribunal, to stand or fall according as 
they endured the trial. 

I went home from school that day fired 
with more fervent admiration of Sir Peter 
Osborne, for the unflinching zeal with 
which he enforced the sentiments of true 
loyalty. Where shall we search history 
to find a parallel? The spirit of the man 
was indomitable. True to his principles, 
true to his king, he defied the rebel behests 
of his island, though backed by the domi- 
nant authority of England. The words of 
Horace find their fultilment in him— 


" Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Mente quatit solida." 


During the days which followed, the 
roar of cannon became a familiar terror to 
the inhabitants of St. Peter Port. Some- 
times the batteries on the heights would 


belch forth their iron wrath upon the ` 


castle unanswered; or else the castle 
might take the initiative in awakening the 
dread echoes. Sometimes a duel of 
artillery would redouble the horrid din. 
Or, in a pause of such hostilities, the 
demi-culverins of parliamentary frigates 
in the roads, giving chase to a blockade- 
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runner from Jersey carrying provisions 
to the castle, would sustain the growl of 
the dogs of war. 

So the fair goddess of spring, as she 
tripped over the seas to visit our island, 
touched budding leaves and emerald grass 
disfigured and scarred, awaking them to 
the grim fury of man’s wild passions un- 
confined. Spring gave place to summer. 
and warmer days seemed only to heat the 
fires of strife with hotter flame. 

In the month of June the government 
of both Jersey and Guernsey was con- 
ferred by Parliament on the Earl of 
Warwick, who nominated Robert Russell 
as his deputy in Guernsey. His lordship 
received his instructions from Parliament, 
to maintain the Protestant religion in the 


islands, to seize the persons of Captain - 


(now Sir George) Carterct, and Sir Peter 
Osborne, and send them in safe custody 
to England. 

Our opposition deputy-governor, Robert 
Russell, provoked discontent at the outset 
by imposing heavy taxes on the inhabi- 
tants. Covert resentment speedily 
ripened into open insurrection. Full well 
I remember the maddened mob flowing 
like a turbulent flood along Fountain 
Street, bound for the Deputy’s house, 
which stood at the highest point of the 
street. 

I watched them from a window of my 
uncle's house. In the van of the mob 
four men were hauling up a cannon, and 
thronging them close there swarmed a 
compact and roaring rabble. 

Some carried muskets, others had 
swords, pikes, pistols, brass blunder- 
busses; many had bill-hooks, sickles, 
scythes, forks; and the remainder had 
cudgels and clubs, or portions of broken 
chairs and stools. "Their yells, prolonged 
into a roar of savage rage, and the tramp 
of their heavy feet, combined to effect the 
most terrific embodiment of animal fury 
that ever broke upon my ear. 

The tumult awoke in me the desire to 
witness the development of events, and I 
slipped out of the house to join the excited 
crowd. Nimble and unencumbered I 
threaded my way to the front, being keen 
to see the cannon discharged. It was 
soon drawn up opposite the Deputy's 
house. Being loaded with fragments ctf 
iron and directed against one of the upper 
windows, it was fired, with the result of 
a great shatter of glass. Powder was 
abundant, but metal was scarce, and in 
the emergency I remembered the cannon 
ball in my room at home. 

Making my way again through the 
yellmg multitude, I hurried back to my 
uncle's house, and having procured the 
missile I quickly brought it to the scere 
of action. Those in charge of the cannon 
received it with acclamations of delight, 
and rammed it in with a will. 

“Shatter the door!" cried one—and 
in a moment, with a mighty report, the 
door was shivered into splinters, the bolts 
and fastenings being utterly dismantled. 

Shouts of triumph greeted the exploi:. 


and truly it would have gone hard with 
the Deputy now that an entrance was 
effected, had not some of the leaders pre- 
vailed upon the mob to stand back, while 
they demanded parley with Russell. 
This more lenient proposal was a loop- 
hole of safety. Seeing that resistance 
was hopeless, he received the leaders to 
conference, and submitted unconditionally 
to their demands. They compelled him 
to give written word of promise to 
renounce all attempts at despotic rule, 
and to submit himself to the guidance of 
the States and Royal Ccurt—such being 
the title of our island parliament. 

It was about the beginning of Sep- 
tember that my uncle one day called me 
into his room, and told me that a letter 
from London had apprised him of an 
important sale of valuables, to be nego: 
tinted in that city, which he was anxious 
to attend, and that he should therefore be 
absent for a period. 

This announcement caused me no small 
surprise, since & notice was publicly 
posted in the town, worded as follows: 
" Considering the extreme necessity we 
stand in for means of defence against the 
invasion of our enemies, strict prohibition 
is given to all the inhabitants in no way 
to leave the island, on the penalty of 
having their goods seized and applied to 
the public use in the manner the 
authorities may deem fit." 

This notice was due to a scare that the 
King was preparing to send troops and 
ships to compel the island to his service. 
I asked my uncle if he was aware of the 
publication of these orders, and he replied 
in the affirmative. 

"I am fully conscious of the risk I 
incur by disregarding the order, but it is 
an arbitrary measure infringing the law- 
ful liberty of the subject, and therefore 
Iholditinlightesteem. The opportunity 
js one of such rare attraction that I am re- 
solvedtomake an attempt toattend the sale. 
Mv plans have been arranged with fore- 
sight, which reduces the risk to a 
niunimum. I have given Rebekah dirce- 
tions to be observed during my absence, 
and I trust that all will go as well as can 
be hoped in these troublous times." 

My uncle stole away unknown to 
Rebekah and myself during the night. or 
perhaps in the early morning hours. His 
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absence made a blank in my life. I 
missed the quiet times spent with him, 
and felt bereft of the protection which 
his presence unconsciously afforded. 

Sometimes of an evening, if the cannons 
were silent, and the calm beauty of 
sunset whispered peace (when there was 
no peace), it was my fancy to walk down 
to the margin of the sea. I would gaze 
upon the castle with mingled feelings of 
awe, curiosity, and a romantic venera- 
tion for the intrepid gallantry of its de- 
fenders. 

At one time I would walk towards 
St. Sampson’s, at another time in the 
opposite direetion, filled with my own 
musings, wondering what would be the 
ultimate issues of this unnatural conflict 
between king and people—though why 
should I say people? The King could 
count thousands of hearts which throbbed 
with devotion to his cause—bold cavaliers, 
representing the best blood ot the English 
nation. It was no small matter to cast 
in one's lot with peers and nobles, while 
among his soldiers must be hundreds of 
no loftier rank than my own. What 
though most of our islanders, including 
those in civie authority, espoused the 
opposite side ? It was only the flock 
following the bell. One butcher does not 
fear a hundred sheep. Deduct the 
unreasaning mob in our town, and where 
would the cause of Parliament be among 
us? But it was idle to argue the question 
with myself, for no powers on earth 
should move me from allegiance to the 
King. 

Now and again, when the nights were 
dark with cloud, per amica silentia 
luna, when the noise of wind and sea 
drowned fainter sounds, I might steal 
along the rocky foreshore towards the 
grin blackness of the castle. Sentinels 
more or less watchful patrolled the 
vicinity after nightfall, to prevent any 
communication with the fortress, and it 
needed extreme caution to evade their 
observation. 

but so profound wes the interest I felt 
in that citadel ef loyalty, that I was 
willing to venture much in approaching it. 
From my earliest memory Castle Cornet 
hed always possessed the enchantment of 
mysterious fascination. In the davs of 
childhood, nurse Rebekah used to teli me 
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gruesome tales of its cells and dungeons, 
in which miserable prisoners lingered 
away their wretched lives. There were 
confined witches and sorcerers, to be 
examined by torture before paying the 
last debt to ignorance and superstition by 
the halter or the faggot. How many an 
innocent victim had been dragged across 
the rocky causeway, to such examination, 
and then dragged back over the same 
rough path to the gallows or the stake, 
at the foot of the hill where stands the 
Tower of Beauregard ! 

I loved to study the frowning edifice 
shrouded in the gloom of night—the lofty 
keep (or donjon) in which the gayabe (or 
watchman) kept ward by day to signal 
any threatening of danger. Massive and 
majestic it stood erect as a champion 
defying attack.* I * marked well the 
bulwarks and told the towers ” dimly ont- 
lined, the ramparts and parapets with 
their invisible banquettes, on which I 
knew the sentinels were at their posts, 
the revetments, and escarps, the ravelins 
and bastions. The very names, care- 
fullv studied, had an element of attrac- 
tion. 

I would watch the lights which gleamed 
at intervals, and listen to every sound 
which spoke of life within the black walls 
—clang of bell, challenge of bugle, voice 
of command, shout or song. / 

Then would a fervent desire burn in 
my heart to do something, however 
humble, to aid the cause which those 
stout defenders were upholding with such 
steadfast endurance and undaunted 
courage, 

An avenue leading to such opportunity 
was presented in the pathway of my life 
sooner than I could have anticipated. T 
turned aside to tread it, without a second 
thought—moving blindly on, as men con- 
tinually do, step by step, through the mazy 
windings of experience—“ fate-led,” as 
A:neas would have said—* Providence- 
led,” as I would rather believe. 

But if I could have seen the issues of 
the onward path retlected in some magic 
mirror, I sometimes wonder if I should 
have paused to ponder, before proceeding 
further. 


= The desena Sas destroyed by an explosion of the 
powder magazine in December, 1672. 
(70 be continued.) 
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HE sorest trial of a battle is waiting 
for the order to charge, and, in like 
manner, Ivan Ubeetzoff, himself one 
of the bravest men that ever lived, felt 
many & time and oft, during those long, 
weary. terrible days through which he 
waited in vain for the help which never 
eame, that he would far rather have 
braved the worst perils of the northern 
seas on the Rusalka's storm-swept deck, 
than be doomed to sit watching the ever- 
growing misery around him, with the 
sickening certainty at his heart that the 


CHAPTER XXI.—HOW THE MATCH ENDED. 


time must come when he could relieve it 
no longer, and could only perish with the 
rest. 

Slowly and wearily, that gloomy 
autunn crept on. Davs grew into 
weeks, weeks were passing into months, 
and still there was no sign of help, either 
fron Denmark or from Scotland. ‘The 
last steamer of the vear had sailed away 
to Copenhagen, and the doomed men 
felt as if the whole world nad abandoned 
them and left them to die. 

Ubeetzotf himself did all that man 


could do. He was never weary of speak- 
ing cheering words to the downcast, 
sullen fisherfolk, and reminding them 
that their king himself knew of their 
trouble, as well as the Russian Prince, 
and that they had thus a twofold chance 
of being saved. He doled out the food 
entrusted to him carefully and wisely. 
giving to all according to their need, and 
he put himseif on shorter allowance than 
anv of the rest. 

^ut as soon as the starving people of 
the surronnding districts knew that there 
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was food to be had for the asking at 
Djupavogd, they came trooping thither 
by scores, often from many miles away, 
hurrying recklessly over perilous morasses 
and through flooded rivers, death behind 
them, life before. "To refuse help to them 
was, of course, impossible; and slowly, 
but surely, the priceless stores kept 
melting, melting away. 

That year the navigation remained open 
unusually late; but on the other hand, the 
oldest fisherman could not remember so 
persistent a succession of furious gales 
from the N.W., the worst quarter of all, 
being right in the teeth of the rescuing 
vessels. The superstitious islanders 
muttered that heaven itself was against 
then; and, as the hope of being saved 
grew fainter and fainter, men and: women 
alike seemed to lose heart altogether, and, 
neglecting even their ordinary household 
work, spent the whole day in lounging 
on the shore, and looking wearily seaward, 
as if that were the only thing now left for 
them to do. 

* My child is wasting like snow in the 
sunshine," said a haggard woman de- 
spairingly to her neighbour. 

* Sois mine," said the other, 
heavy sigh. 

* Sois mine,’ added a third ; “and when 
£ hear it wail and moan all night long, I 
feel as if I must run out and drown 
myself in the sca!" 

“ We are all doomed," murmured an old 
man feebly; “God Himselfis against us! 

* And well He may be," "growled a 
burly fisherman savagely, “ when T 

A sudden jerk of his shaggy head to- 
ward Ivan Ubeetzotl's passing figure, and 
the black frown that went with it, amply 
Sled up the unfinished sentence. 

In fact, the bright faces and cheery 
words that had at tirst hailed the Russian 
as a public benefactor, were gradually 
giving place to cold looks, sullen scowls, 
and ominous inutterings ; and this change 
at length became so marked that even 
Ivan himself, pre-occupied as he was, 
could not but notice it. 

How and when dark suspicions of 
Ubeetzoff's real character first began to 
creep abroad, no one could have told. 
The outlaw had kept his secret well, and 
the Prince had generously kept it too; 
but there was none the less a general and 
ever-growing impression that this stranger 
was stained with crimes of no common 
blackness, and there was but one step 
from this conclusion to the belief that it 
was As guilt which had brought upon 
them the baftling winds, the delay of the 
long-expected aid, and all the other adverse 
circumstances that were now driving thein 
to despair. 

In a word, the whole village was now 
one mass of ill-bidden rage and hatred, 
needing but one spark to set it ablaze; 
and that spark came at last. 

It was the morning of October 14. It 
had blown hard all night, and a terrific 
sea was thundering on the beach. when a 
gaunt and gloomy train wound slowly up 
the hill to the storehouse occupied by 
Ubeetzoff; but ere they could reach the 
door it opened, and he appeared on the 
threshold, with a look that made every 
heart sink. 

“No more food left!” 
hollow voice. 

* No food ? " sereamed a woman; “are 
our children to starve, then ? ” 


with a 


said he, in a 
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* He lies—he’s wanting to keep it for 
himself!” said a big fisherman, stepping 
forward with a menacing look. 

“See for yourselves, then, if vou won't 
believe me,” said the Russian sullenly, as 
he stood aside to let them pass. 

In they rushed pell-mell, shaking out 
sacks, knocking over boxes. smashing in 
casks ; but not a morsel of food was to be 
found. 

“ He's buried it!” eried a shrill voico 
from behind; “he's going to keep the 
food for ice If, and let us dic! 

One glance at Ivan's pale cheek and 
hollow eye might have shown them that 
he had no »rivate stores to fall back on; 
but no tale is too absurd to be believed by 
a starving mob. 

Instantly a wolfish yell made the air 
ring. 

* Down with him! Down with the 
wretch for whose sake all this has come 
upon us!” 

‘Tet me get at him! We'll tear him 
to bits, and eat Aim, if he won't give us 
better food!” 

And around the devoted man surged up 
a wave of fierce faces and clutching 
hands. 

Driven to bav. Ubcetzoff snatched up 
the heavy bar of the door, and, whirling 
it round his head like a flail, roared: 

* Come on, vou curs! If I must die, I'll 
die fighting, and the first who comes 
within reach is a dead man." 

There was a pause of irresolute silence, 
for it was certain death to venture within 
the swing of such a weapon, wielded by a 
desperate man; and in that dead hush 
came plainly to the ears of all—faint and 
far, but too distinet to be mistaken—the 
boom of a distant qun! 

Instantly every face was turned sea- 
ward as if by word of command, for they 
had all heard of the appointed signal. 
Could this be really it? And were they 
saved after all, at the very last gasp ? 

But, strain their eyes as they might, 
nothing was to be seen through the mist 
and rain that blurred the whole seaward 
distance ; and for a few terrible 1noments 
they stood watching ard waiting in vain, 
in an agony of silent, heart gnawing 
suspense. Then suddenly the sun broke 
through the clouds, and as the dimness 
melted away, they could all see plainly, 
fluttering like a sea-bird above the tossing 
waves, the kussan man-o'-war flaq— 
the blue St. Andrew’s cross on a white 
ground ! 

Then there pulsed through the crowd a 
kind of mufiled sob—the expression of a 
relief too deep and overwlielining for any 
shout of triumph. 

But that sudden and universal joy was 
too soon clouded. True, the long-praved- 
for help was actually in sight at last; 
but—would it ever reach them ? 

In truth. they might well doubt if it 
could; for, as the gallant little vacht 
drew nearer. they couid all see that she 


had lost both her masts (for it was only . 


the stump of the foremast that supported 
the signal-flag), and it seemed impossible 
that so light a vessel. already so much 
damaged, could withstand the battering 


of the mountain waves that raged and 


roared all around her. 

Again and again the staunch little craft 
vanished into a spout of whirling spray 
that seemed to leap up to the very sky; 
but still she rose again— with the water 


pouring from her rocking, reeling deck in 
a thousand glittering cataracts—and. still 
rising and falling on those white, leaping 
hills of foam, she drew nearer, and nearer, 
and nearer. 

Many of the women burst into 
hysterical tears of jov, and the children 
clapped their wasted hands gleefully. 
But some of the older men looked grave. 
and shook their heads; tor they "knew 
well that even if the yacht should be able 
to outlive those terrifie shocks that made 
her quiver from stem to stern at every 
plunge, she must come-about sooner or 
later, in order to make the roadstead : 
and then, in all probability, she wouid 
get * broadside-on" to that tremendous 
sea, and go down like a stone. 

Nearer—nearer—nearer stil! With 
set teeth, and clenched hands, and 
straining eyes, the excited crowd, hardly 
daring to breathe, watched the struggle 
on which hung the lives of one and all; 
and Ivan Ubeetzoff stood gazing ur- 
heeded among the very men who had so 
lately been thirsting for his life, as utterly 
forgotten as if he had never existed. 

“ Up she comes again!" cried a stout 
fisherman joyfully.  * Hurrah, lads! 
she'll do it yet, as sure as my name is 
Bjorn!” 

“She must have a good man at the 
helm," muttered a second, “to keep her 
head to the sea as she does. J never saw 
any craft do the hke!”’ 

“ She had need have a good pilot too.” 
said a third man hoarsely, with a meaning 
shake of his grey head, “if she means to 
get in here "without being smashed to 
pieces on the beach ! "" 

In fact, everyone could now sce plainlx 
that for the shattered and all but dis- 
abled yacht to work her wav into that 
narrow, curving inlet, in the teeth of 
such & sea, would be little short of a 
miracle. 

And now she was so near that the very 
forms of her crew could be plainly seen— 
and now she had just reached the point 
at which she must either come-about or 
be dashed on the beach— when a heavy 
squall of rain suddenly blotted her out 
as if she had never been. But thouch 
nothing could be seen, there was heard 
from the midst of the gloom a crashing 
sound only too familiar to them all. 

“ God have mercy on them, poor souls 
—they died to save us," said a woman's 
voice pitvingly. 

<All over now," whined an aged 
cripple; “nothing for us to do but to go 
home and die.” 

“Why, what if she is wrecked *' 
growled a rough-looking fellow bw kis 
side, with a wolfish grin. “The pro- 
vision casks will drift ashore all the 
same, and we can eat—eat—eat ! " 

But just then broke forth from below 
a cry in which the pent-up emotion of 
a whole lifetime seemed to vent itself at 
once, and then, as the squall swept by, 
the missing yacht was seen once more— 
with the remnant of her foremast gone. 
and her deck-house torn clean away, but 
still afloat, and close to the mouth of the 
inlet, having made the fatal turn safely, 
piloted by Eric Bjornsson, and steered by 
Prince Molotin himself ! 

“ Here shall be my home henceforth.” 
said Ivan Ubeetzoff to the Prince. as. 
after superintending the landing of the 
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precious cargo, they stood amid a , X 
shouting, blessing throng. “I can SNS 
do more good here than I could NN 
ever do in Russia; and it is so new NW 
a thing for me to hear blessings in 
the place of curses, that I would 
gladly remain where they are to be 
heard. I will send for my sister 
from Russia—for I know she could l 
never be happy apart from me— WS N 
and then Iceland shall bemy home SY 
till I die! " 

* And I will come over every now 
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and then to see how you get on," ~ d.c Amo 7. 99 fy 
said Molotin, smiling as he waved a eee ee h, )! 
back the grateful crowd that came DT decus AE M A 
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brought a second cargo of food. 
* Good luck to you! and whatever 
you need for your people or yourself, 
you have only to name it." 

The Prince kept his word; but 
the further adventures of himself /  : 
and his yacht—Eric's development adi: 
into one of the smartest seamen on board, 
Phil Jackson's cruises to lands of which he 
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had never dreamed, and Prince Molotin's " * 
second meeting with his friends the 7 / 
Burjoyces in a far different region—must à P 
be told at another time. J 
[THE_END.] ON 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 
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CHAPTER V.—KNOTS IN THE STRING. 


HEN Matt’s senses returned he was 
lying on the deck of the brig in the : 
hot sunshine, with the Captain beside 
him, the two mates looking on, and a 
group of the men around. 

** Where's that boy ?”’ he cried quickly. 

* Down below in his bunk," 
said the Captain gently. 

* Are you sure?” said Matt 
faintly. “Tell me the truth. 
Did the shark get him ?”’ 

* No," said the Captain, 
* nor you neither. Mr. Lips- 
combe got there first and gave 
him a prod with the boat- 
hook." TS 

“Ah!” sighed Matt, and 
he closed his eyes. 

“Come, come, my lad; = 
don't faint away again likea .* 
great girl," cried the Captain. 

Matt opened his eyes on 
the instant, to meet those 
of the first mate fixed upon 
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him, as he fancied mockingly, on account 
of the Captain's allusion. 

That was enough. Matt sprang up into 
a sitting position. 

* I wasn't going to," he said. 
felt a bit weak." 

“And enough to make you," said the 
Captain, patting him on the back. * But 
no more of these games, my lad. This is 
quite enough for one voyage. Can you 
get up now and go below to change your 
things ? ” 

For answer Matt rose stiffly to his feet, 
and the men gave him a cheer. 

“That’s right, my lads; he has earned 
it," said the Captain. 

* Well," said the second mate, shaking 
hands heartily, “it was an out-and-out 
plucky thing to do, lad!” 

“ Yes," said the first mate. offering his 
hand in turn. “It was very bravely 
done. Why, you swim like a seal, 
youngster.” | 

Matt returned the second mate's firm 
zip warmly. but somehow ho felt asif he 
could not help his fingers feeling as limp 
as the first mate's, for this grasp seemed 
as if it was given from the necessities of 
the case, and in no wise friendly. But the 
grip was exchanged, and the boy went 
below to put on dry things, feeling still 
half-stunned. 

His clothes changed, though, he began 
to feel better, and with the first sense of 
unprovement came the desire to see 
something of his companion in the ad- 
venture. 

Going on deck, the men cheered him 
once more, and on looking round the next 
face he encountered was that of the eabin- 
boy, who stood rubbing his hands down 
the sides of his canvas trousers, grinning 
at him, and showing his white teeth. 

“Show me where your mate is,” said 
Matt. 

“ Down in the forksle," said the boy. 
“This way. I say, can't you swim!” 

“Yes, a little,” replied Matt, as he 
walked forward.  *" How is the poor 
fellow 2 "' 

“ What poor fellow ? ” 

“The lad who was nearly drowned.” 

“Oh, Rumbo! He's all right. Aren't 
much the matter with him." 

Matt was ofa different opinion, though, 
when he reached the side of the bunk and 
saw his late compantion's sallow face and 
scared look ; but he took a cheery tone. 

“ Well!” he cried, “low are you? Not 
much the worse for the ducking, eh? 
Rumbo, don’t they call you ? ” 

* Yes, they calls him Rumbo,” said the 
cabin-boy, who had followed Matt down, 
“and the men calis me Sniff. I say, 
Rummy, you had a near squeak that 
time, didn't you ? ”’ 

The boy addressed nodded his head, 
puckered up his face in a sour, discontented 
way, and stared hard at Matt. 

“Jess about arf a moment more, and 
that there shark ’d had you for dinner. 
How did it feel? ” 

* Don't bother him," said Matt shortly. 
and he returned Rumbo’s stare half 
resentfully, for the boy did not seem very 
grateful for being rescued. 

* All right," said. Sniff, illustrating the 
reason for his nickname with a sound like 
that of a porpoise taking its breath. © I 
won't botherhim. On‘y it was near as a 
toucher. T am glad he got off, though. 
Wish I'd been there." 
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“Why?” said Matt. 

“I should ha’ liked to shove an oar 
down that there shark’s throat. A beast! 
They ought to be all killed.” 

Then there was silence in the gloomy 
cabin, while Rumbo scowled at Matt more 
sourly than ever. 

* Don't you feel well?” said the latter 
at last. 

“ Feel as if back o" my neck's broke,” 
said the lad slowly. * Don't you?" 

“No. Llonly feel a bit stiff and achey. 
Are you going to lie still and have a 
sleep?" 

“Likely!” snarled the lad. ‘Old 
Lawrence 'll come and pull me out by tlie 
hind leg. That’s him coming ? ' 

* No. Only one of the sailors going bv 
the hatch— Mr. Lawrence wouldn't be 
such a brute." 

* Hor, hor!” cried the lad, with a dismal 
forced laugh. * Wouldn't he! You don't 
know, does he, Sniff? " 

* No," said the other boy, giving hirn- 
self a writhe, as he recalled a certain 
incident in his career. “He have got 
hard toes to his boots.” 

“Iin sure no officer on Captain 
Wilson's ship would behave so badly to 
anyone who had met with an accident," 
cried Matt warmly. ‘ You go to sleep, 
and we'll get back on deck." 

“ Nay, don't go," said the boy quietly 
—.-* not yet, sir." 

“Why not? " replied Matt. 

* "Cause I got something to say first.” 

“Well, what is it?” 

There was no reply. 

* Suppose vou leave it till you've had a 
good sleep. You'll feel better then,” said 
Matt kindly. 

The lad shook his head, and literally, 
as it seemed to Matt, glowered at hin. 

* Why, what's the matter?” cried Matt, 
with a laugh. “You look as if I'd 
offended you.” 

The lad shook his head again. 

“Tf I waits till then," he said, ** p'raps 
Ishan'tsay it." . 

* Well, say it now," said Matt cliceril y, 
“and then well go and leave you to 
have a snooze.” 

"They chucked the life-buoy arter me, 
didn't they 2" 

“The second mate—Mr. Lipscombe, 
isn't his name ? —threw it overboard.” 

" Ah, and I shouldn't never ha’ seen 
lt." 

“I'm afraid not," said Matt; “but 
never mind now. You're all right.” 

*^ But I do mind now," cried the lad 
snappishly, “and I aren't all right. 
Then you jumped after it, and swuin to 
me." 

“Well, what of that?" said Matt. 
“ Of course I did. Don't think any more 
about what's all over now." 

* But it arn't all over," said the lad 
huskily, and he seenied for the moment 
as if he had a touch of Sniffs complaint, 
and made an effort to swallow something 
which troubled his utterance. “It arn't 
all over, and it never will be all over. I 
shan't never forget it. I arn’t comfort- 
able here, but I don't want to be pulled to 
bits by the sharks, and first time as you 
goes overboard, vou see if I don't come 
arter you." 

“IT won't give vou a chance," said Matt, 
laughing. 

" l'raps you can't help it, you know. 
You hear what I says, Sniff?” 
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The latter nodded several times very 
quickly. 

“Then you mind if I don't. I allus 
does what I says I'll do, don't I?” 

* You said you'd give me a leathering 
once," said Sniff solemnly. 

*" And I did, didn't I?" 

* Yes, but if I'd been a bit bigger you 
wouldn't," replied the cabin-boy, and he 
sniffed so loudly that it sounded like a 
defiant snort. 

“Never mind about that," grumbled 
Rumbo. “I said I would, and I says 
now ie 

“ Where's that boy Sniff? "’ came trom 
the deck. 

^ Here. sir! Coming, sir!" cried the 
boy. and he rushed on deck. 

"Tüeyvll be a-hollrinz arter me 
direckly," said Rumbo; “ so I'd better vet 
up and go.” 

e Not vet,” said Matt. 
lie still." 

The lad looked at him wonderingly. 

“Where are your clothes?" 

"Them's um," said the lad sulkilv., 
and he nodded in the direction of a wet 
heap on the floor. 

"I mean your other suit. 
ones." 

The lad siniled now, and opened his 

yes widely. 

"I arn't got no more," he said; * on’y 
a jersey as was washed.” 

“Then you can't get up till these are 
dry.” cried Matt, ** so lie still." 

" Here, whatcher goin’ to do?” cried 
the lad, staring now with astonishment, 
as he saw his visitor gather the wet things 
together. 

“Take them to where they'll get dry,” 
replied Matt coolly. 

“ But——” 

Rumbo said no more, for he failed to 
find words to express his feelings on 
seeing Matt hastily catch up the wet 
jersey and trousers, and ascend the ladder 
to the deck, with the full intention of 
going straight to the cook's galley and 
asking lim to dry them for the boy. 

Now,1f Matt had encountered the Captain 
he would have said what he was going to 
do, and if it had been the second mate he 
would have taken it quite as a matter of 
course; but as fate had it, the moment he 
reached the deck he came plump upon the 
chief officer, who stared at the bundle, 
then at the bearer, and an ugly sneer 
crossed his lip. 

But he said nothing and walked aft, 
leaving Matt to feel nettled and vexed, 
with or without reason, and wishing that 
he had not brought the clothes. 

* Oh," he said to himself, * I wish the 
Captain and he had finished their quarrel 
with the mate going ashore" ; and it was 
with a feeling of being thoroughly putout 
that he reached the galley, where the cook 
was cleaning up his pots and tins, in a 
disposition to quarrel with the man if 
he did not take the clothes to dry with 
alacrity. 

* Here, I say," he began, and then he 
turned scarlet, for the cook turned sharply 
upon him, andthe next moment his not 
very amiable-looking face was crossed by 
a broad grin. 

* bother the old clothes!” said Matt 
to himself, and then aloud. “ Well, sir, 
what are vou laughing at? ” speaking in 
the sharp tone of a lad who had pretty 
well been master with people at home. 


* I order you to 
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"Laughing?" said the cook, looking 
puzzled by the boy's sharp manner; 
“that wasn't a laugh, sir; that were a 
smile.” 

“ Well, what were you smiling at? Did 
you never see wet clothes before ? ” 

* Why, o' course I did; but they're 
*most dry now." 

“That they're not," cried Matt in- 
dignantly; "they're wringing wet, and 
not fit for anyone to put on." 

“« Well, look ye here, sir," said the cook, 
ruffling up after the manner of his kind; 
** we arn't a-going to quarrel about it, but 
one of us is telling a whopper. You says 
they're wringing wet, and I don't say 
they're fit to put on, but they're pretty 
well dry." 

* Look at them, then," cried Matt. 

* Just what I'm a-going to do, my lad,” 
said the cook, going to the oven. 

^ There, then ! ” cried Matt, shaking out 
ihe pair of trousers he carried. 

“ There, then !” cried the cook, swinging 
open the oven door and drawing out a 
loose, hot, brown paper parcel. 

“Now what do you say ? ” said Matt. 

“ Dry as a bone," said the cook, shak- 
ing out & pair of nice hot blue trousers, 
that looked as if they would be all the 
better for a smooth with a tailor's iron. 

* Why, those are my trousers!" cried 
Matt in astonishment. 

"Course they are," said the cook. 
* Young Sniff brought 'em after vou was 
hauled aboard, and I folded 'em up 
straight, put 'em in paper, and then 
clapped 'em in the cool oven. They arn't 
much the worse.” 

“But I was talking about the boy’s 
trousers.” 

“ Well, these are boy's: trousers, arn't 
they? I couldn't get 'em on." 

* No, no! I mean Rumbo's. There!” 

* Oh," cried the cook, with a loud * Ha, 
ha!" *Iseenow. Isay,that there was 
a laugh. First one you saw was a smile.” 

* Well, why did you smile at me— 
because I brought these wet things? ” 

" No-o-o-0-0-0!" cried the cook, run. 
ning quite a gamut of o's. “I smiled 
because I was glad to see you, my lad, all 
safe and sound. My word! my heart 
was in my mouth when I stood watching 
whether it would be shark first or boat. 
I say, my hands are pretty clean now; 
would you mind ? " 

“Shaking hands? Of course not," 
said Matt, who was all good temper 
again. “I thought you were laughing at 
me, cook." 

* Not me, sir. Want me to dry them 
things? Ofcourse. I'lllay 'em on the top 
there; they'll soon come right. That's 
your sort, and its werry good o' you to 
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take so much trouble over voung Rumbo, 
saving his life first, and now seeing to 
his duds. You're a friend of the skipper's, 
arn't you? ” 

“ Captain Wilson was an old friend of 
my father,” replied Matt. 

“ And you're coming this voyage with 
us, eh ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

* Well, sir, Im glad of it, and if I can 
make things a bit more comfortable in 
my way for such a piucky young gent as 
you are, why, I will. You've on’y got to 
ask me." 

* Thank you, then," said Matt. 
at once." 

"That's right, sir. I know," cried the 
cook. * When Iwas vour age I could eat 
all day long, and then want a bit more." 

*[ mean, don't say any more to me 
about jumping overboard.” 

“Why not?" said the cook, staring. 
* It's a feather in your cap, sir, and you 
ought to be proud of it.” 

“Ought I? Well, never mind; I 
don't like everybody to be talking to me 
about it.” 

“T know. Bit bashful like, sir. All 
right—I won’t talk; I'llonly think. On'y 
I tell you this: what you did to-day 's 
made you friends with the whole crew, 
and being the skipper's friend wouldn't 
have done that." 

Matt would have been a strange boy 
if he had not felt pleased, and his face 
showed it as he said sharply : 

“I say, what's your name ? ” 

“Judd: Tom Judd.” 

* I shall recollect,” said Matt quickly. 
“Thomas Judd." 

“ Wrong, said the man. “Not 
Thomas— Tom. Christened Tom, short. 
No, no, not Tom Short—Judd—Tom Judd, 
short.” 

“I see," said Matt, laughing mis- 
chievously. ‘I won't forget, Mr. Short." 

“Nay, you're getting allin a knot. Not 
Short—Judd. It's Thomas was cut short 
into Tom. My father's name was Tom; 
80 was granddad's, and I have heered say 
as his father's name was Tom, too.” 

* You mean Tom the Second," said 
Matt; “ we don't say Tom Two. His 
father then was Tom the First.” 

The cook stared, and scratched one ear. 

“I say," he cried, “ do you know what 
you're a-talking about, youngster ? ” 

* Of course I do," replied Matt. 

* Well, I'm blest if I do. Arn't got a 
little water on the brain, have you— drop 
got in at one ear through being so long 
overboard ? ” 

* Of course not," cried Matt. “ There, 
I understand now. It's Tom Judd—I 
won't forget!” 
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“He's a rum 'un," said the cook to 
himself, as, after thanking him warmly, 
Matt hurried away with his dried trousers 
so as to get them into his sea-chest before 
the first mate encountered him. “ Yes, 
he's a rum 'un, but I'm glad he's come 
a-board. He's just the sort o' boy I like, 
but there'll be rows afore long as sure as 
my name's Tom, for if there's any mortal 
thing old Fireworks hates it's a boy, and 
he'll be falling foul of that youngster 'fore 
he's been many days aboard; and if he 
does, strikes me as he'll get as good as he 
gives. Wonder what sort of a boy he was 
once. Seems as if he's got a spite agen 
the whole tribe. Humph! here he comes, 
looking out for something to find fault 
about. Better leave me alone, or I'll put 
something in his prog as he won't like. 
I wouldn't be 'fore the mast under a first 
mate like that for & hat full o' gold every 
voyage. Well, I never! He is a-coming 
here ! ” 

For the first mate, after giving a sharp 
look round forward, suddenly came 
straight to the galley, and began in a 
sharp, bullving tone: 

* Here, you, sir. I must have that fire 
of yours better managed this voyage.” 

The cook looked up wonderingly. 

* Well, what are you staring at, sir? 
You know what I mean. I'm not going 
to have my foresal and the sheets 
covered with soot. Keep that chimney 
swept. and a bright fire going. It was a 
perfect nuisance all last voyage. Just 
mind.” 

He did not stop for a reply, but went 
aft, leaving the cook grinding his teeth. 

* Just for the sake o' grumbling,” ho 
muttered. ‘A chap like that deserves to 
have all his hot meat cold. Just asif I 
could help the chimney smoking. He 
knows as well as I do it’s a chimney’s 
nature to. Row with the skipper as soon 
as he comes aboard ; rows that youngster ; 
kicks the boys; bothers the crew; and 
then down he comes on me 'cause my 
chimney smokes. Talk about a mate! 
Not the sort o' mate I should like to be 
wrecked with on a dissolute island ! 

“Ah, there you go," he continued, 
apostrophising his officer as he stalked 
about aft; “ what, can't you find nothing 
to find fault with there? Have a turn at 
the wheel.—What! You won't ?—Pitch 
into the compass then.—What, won't 
that do?—Come right forrard then. 
There's your chance. Go and slip into 
the figurehead. You may talk all the 
paint off, and it won't say a word, and 
then you'll feel better. Talk about a first 
mate! He'd be the last if I had my 
wayl" 

(To b» continued.) 


CAPTURING A REBEL. 
By W. A. BUcHANAN, 


Author of * On the Niagara River," * Holidaying at Niagara Falls,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE SQUAW PROVIDES HORSES— THE INDIAN'8 RUSE— THE REWARD—MAIGNON'S PUNISHMENT. 


E Indian, though he said nothing on 
the subject, snowed, by the increased in- 
terest he contrived to throw into everything 
he did, and more particularly by a certain 
ndded air of deference to the scout, that he 
half doubted how his action in joining his 


squaw and papoose to the party might be 
taken. But the scout, though naturally 
feeling that the presence of the woman and 
child considerably added to the difliculty of 
getting away, was too much indebted to the 
Indian to object, and, moreover, this thought- 


fulness on the part of Matonye for his 
family had something so humane about it 
that he was only too glad to lend it every 
assistance in his power. But this by the 
way. 

No-sooner had all stood erect outside the 
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stockade than the squaw, opening a fold in 
her blanket, took out and handed to the 
Indian a parcel which contained, besides two 
bowie-knives, three large revolvers and about 
fifty cartridges, which she had managed to 
come by somehow. These were for the 
prisoners, who were otherwise unarmed. 

Beckoning to the others to follow, the 
squaw, seemingly but little incommoded by 
the weight of the baby on her back, made otf 
quickly along the bank of the river to a half- 
burnt shed, half a mile distant, where, to the 
infinite satisfaction of the scout, they found 
three very good Indian ponies had been 
secured. 

Half apologetically, the Indian then told 
*he scout that, although she had tried her 
best, his squaw had been unable to come at 
any provisions; so that they must make 
shift to do with those the scout had by him 
until such time as they could procure some 
game by shooting. 

There was nothing further to be done 
where they were; so, giving each of the 
prisoners & horse—as both men had been 
reduced to & weak state by confinement— and 
the third horse to the squaw, they made 
haste to climb the hill, the Indian and the 
scout leading the way on foot. 

On arriving at the place where the rebel 
leader lay, they quickly untied his feet, and, 
lifting him astride his horse, again bound 
them firmly together beneath the animal’s 
belly. The scout then tied the reins of the 
rebel's horse to the pommel of his own saddle, 
and Matonye having meanwhile mounted,the 
little party at once set off, riding at so good 
a pace that by daybreak they were already 
more than twenty miles from the fort. They 
then halted for a couple of hours to enable 
the horses to rest and graze, and for them- 
selves breakfasted out of the provisions Eppy 
still had. The scout, who had been up two 
nights, was glad enough to snatch a little 
sleep. 

Early in the forenoon they came to the 
river at a point a few miles below the bend 
where the ice had jammed five days before ; 
and the stream being by this time almost 
clear of floating ice, the little party easily 
swam over, the horses, except those carrying 
the rebel and the squaw, having nothing to 
bear but the firearms and their saddles; the 
provisions that Whitears had previously 
struggled under being now quite used up. 

Two hours later they arrived at the cave. 
They now felt themselves safe from pursuit, 
and the scout had leisure to hear what 
account the two men whom the Indian had 
liberated from the fort had to give of their 
treatment while there. Both were stout, 
honest fellows, and greatly pleased withal 
at having got out of Maignon's power. 

Their account of the capture of the fort 
agreed in every particular with that given by 
the man who escaped and carried the report 
to Sellon, as already narrated. With the 
exception of themselves and this courier, the 
whole garrison had been massacred, and the 
only reason they could assign for their own 
lives having been spared was that Maignon 
had hoped, in the event of matters going 
against him, to have been able to exchange 
their lives for his own. 
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As for the rebel leader, he doggedly refused 
to utter a word, although, out of humanity, 
the bandage about his mouth had been 
removed shortly after the journey was started 
the night before. But, although he said 
nothing, his features, brutal enough at any 
time, were now so distorted with the working 
of his passions that they looked scarcely 
human, and, indeed, his actions were more 
like those of a wild animal than a man; for 
although there was not the least chance in 
the world of his breaking his bonds, he con- 
tinually tore at them, and at times ground 
his teeth together til he frothed at the 
mouth. 

All this while the scout had been curious 
io know how Matonye had managed to 
persuade the rebel to accompany him to the 
hill, and the Indian explained the mutter in 
this way: 

The tribe to which he had carried the 
message from Maignon was named the Red 
Squirrels, since the chiefs each wore a 
squirrel's tail among the feathers in his 
head-dress. In the sign-writing common to 
Indians, a squirrel’s tail, therefore, stood 
for the tribe. 

Now the sign of their determination not to 
join Maignon, and which they had given to 
Matonye to deliver, consisted of a squirrels 
tail, à narrow chip of rock, and an alder twig, 
tied side by side, in the order mentioned, to a 
piece of bark about the size of a man’s hand, 
and brought to a point on the side nearest 
the squirrel's tail. 

This was meant to be interpreted as 
follows. The squirrel's tail stood for them- 
selves, and the alder twig for Maignon, since 
the River Tintala, on which it will be re- 
membered Fort Hela lay, was noted for the 
alder-trees along its banks; while the chip 
of rock between them signified that they 
were inalienably opposed to him. The 
pointing of the piece of bark on the side on 
which the tail was fastened still further 
implied that they proposed shortly to move 
out of the district. 

Matonye, once he had thrown in his lot 
with the scout, decided to use this sign- 
writing as a decoy, so he interpreted it in 
this way: 

Letting the tail stand for the tribe, and 
the twig for Maignon, he declared that the 
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rock represented the hill overlooking the 
fort. 

In a word, he gave Maignon to understand 
that the Red Squirrels had decided to join in 
the rebellion, that their chiefs and medicine 
or wise men had come as far as the hill, and 
that they now desired, as he pretended was 
shown by the pointing of the piece of bark, 
that Maignon should go over the hill to 
them, as an evidence of good faith on his 
part. He further added that, as the chiefs 
had gone to the trouble of bringing with 
them a considerable supply of provisions, 
together with the materials for setting up a 
wigwam or tent. they would probably take it 
as a compliment if Maignon would partake 
of their hospitality for the night. Needless 
to say, Maignon, delighted with the fictitious 
good news, decided, after some hesitation, to 
ascend the hill with Matonye, with the 
result that he was taken prisoner, as already 
narrated. 

Little remains to be told. Leaving the 
rebel at the cave in charge of the other 
members of his party, Eppy recrossed the 
hills, this time without being delayed by 
storms, and carried the news of Maignon’s 
capture to Colonel French. The scout had 
been absent from Sellon just thirteen days. 

The rebellion died out almost immediately. 
and, contrary to Matonye’s pretended 
opinion of what would take place, the 
Indians did not burn Fort Hela. 

On Maignon being brought to Sellon, a 
few days later, by a detachment of soldiers, 
who, under Eppy's guidance. went to the 
cave, crossing the hills at the regular pass 
near the river, the scout received the reward 
he had been promised for the rebel leader's 
capture. More than this, he was accorded 
the thanks, not only of Colonel French and 
the soldiers, but of everyone at Sellon, who 
rejoiced at his success. But the scout, feel- 
ing that the success of his expedition was 
due rather to Matonye than himself, was not 
easy in his mind, and rumour has it that he 
turned one half of the reward over to the 
Indian. 

As for Maignon, he was tried in connection 
with the massacre of the garrison of Fort 
Hela, and, being convicted, eventually suf- 
fered the severest penalty the law can 
inflict. 
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SIX THOUSAND MILES THROUGH CENTRAL ASIA. 


(y October 16, 1893, a cold, dark autumn 

evening, the Von Dibcin steamed out of 
Stockholm harbour, carrying one of the 
greatest of modern explorers, Dr. Sven Hedin, 
whose expedition through Central Asia 
forms one of the most thrilling chapters in 
scientific history. He expected to be absent 


for two years, and to confront many diffi. 
culties and dangers; but these proved more 
severe than he had anticipated, and three years 
and seven months elapsed before he saw 
home and friends again. The journey 
covered 6,520 miles, 2,020 of which were 
through regions never hitherto trodden by 


European feet, and over certain portions of 
the remainder only one traveller had gone, 
and in no part more than three. 

From boyhood geography has been Dr. 
Hédin’s favourite study, and he very early 
made up his mind to be an explorer. To 
every branch of study that could help him 
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tr towards this goal he applied himself passion- 


ately, and drew maps before he was 
seventeen, which fill five large volumes —maps 
of constellations, maps geographical, and 
zoological, and statistical; maps of the routes 
followed by every Polar traveller. On the 
published maps of the world he was always 
searching for “ white patches," since these 
indicated unexplored regions, which promised 
him opportunities for future work. At first 
he wished to explore the arctic regions, but, 
at twenty, gave up the idea in favour of 
Central Asia, of which so little was known. 
His plan was to traverse the great con- 
tinent from west to east, and on the way to 
explore the Pamirs, to search for the old 
Lop Nor Lake, about which geographers had 
so long disputed, and to cross the desolate 
wastes In the highlands of ‘Thibet. 

Dr. Hédin prepared himself for this great 
journey by years of work in his study and by 
two preliminary expeditions into Persia, 
Russian Turkestan, and Kashgar, where he 
learned to speak Jagatai Turki with fluency, 
and was thus free from the errors and wilful 
deceits of interpreters. 

The journey from Stockholm to Kashgar, 
which Dr. Hédin made his centre, took 
him well into 1894; but, on February 22, 
all was ready for the start. The explorer 
was told on all sides that he could have 
chosen no worse season to cross the Pamirs 
—that lofty borderland between eastern and 
western Turkestan, revered by the people of 
Asia, and called by them the Roof of the 
World —whilst to climb the gigantic Mustagh. 
ata was almost certain death. The snowfall 
on the mountain is heaviest in February and 
March, and not even a native of the far north 
can form any conception of the cold and the 
fury of the hurricanes which rage in this 
region during the spring and winter. Yet, 
for this very reason, the dauntless explorer 
wished the more to go. He meant to make 
studies of the snow on the mountains, and 
pushed on in spite of remonstrances and 
terrible stories of those who had lost 
their lives in the storms. 

The difticulties had not been exaggerated. 
AA was snow and ice, and roads for 
the horses had to be cut, with such labour 
that it was necessary to hire thirty, and 
sometimes forty, Kirghises to help Dr. 
Hédin’s five servants. Camels had to be got 
to tread down the snow, whilst in one spot it 
lay more than ten feet deep, and the caravan 
was only got across by means of tent-felts 
laid down for the horses to walk upon. Icy 
Tivers had to be forded, and treacherous 
expanses of soft marshy ground, into which 
the animals sank at every step. At the 
great Salt Lake of Karakul, literally Black 
Lake, so called because its waters look black 
as night when contrasted with the snow of 
the encircling mountains, Dr. Hedin lost the 
caravan. With one of his men he had 
remained behind to take further soundings, 
and in the dark lost the trailof his servants. 
After riding about for four hours in pursuit, 
they were obliged to tether the horses, make 
a fire, and spend the night, supperless and 
sleepless, upon the ice. The next day, after 
three hours’ search, the caravan was found, 
and the cold and weary traveller made up for 
the night's privation with hoi tea and break- 
fast. 

The greater part of the journey across the 
Pamirs led through uninhabited regions ; but 
in the Alai valley the travellers came upon a 
large number of Kirghises, and spent twenty 
days with the Russian garrison at Fort 
Pamir, glad of rest after their difficult 
passage up the valley. At the Djugatai Pass 
Dr. Hedin entered Chinese territory, and. to 
hissurprise, met with considerable opposition, 
from the Chinese commander at Bulun-kul, 
to his attempting the ascent of Mustagh-ata. 
The Chinese were greatly afraid of the 


stranger, being persuaded that he was nothing 
less than & Russian conqueror, and that his 
large mysterious boxes were full of soldiers. 
During his first night on Chinese territory 
their soldiers constantly peeped into the tent 
to make sure he was not opening the boxes 
and releasing the supposed Russian soldiers. 
It was only with difficulty that he could ob- 
tain necessaries for his men and beasts. 

The commander was at last persuaded to 
let the explorer have his way, and the caravan 
set off again. Dr. Hedin was very hopeful 
that he would succced in reaching the top of 
Mustagh-ata, a height of 25,000 feet, but in 
this he was disappointed. Several attempts 
were made, but in the course of a long ex- 
ploring journey the traveller's plans are 
often upset by difficulties and hindrances not 
to be foreseen or avoided. On each occasion 
snow drove him back, and an attack of in- 
flammation of the eyes compelled him to go 
back to Kashgar for a while. 

Dr. Hcdin adopted the wise plan of divid- 
ing his expedition into separate journeys, 
returning to Kashgar to refit and make a 
fresh start. After a winter in this place, he 
started in February, 1895, with four Turki 
servants and eight fine camels, to explore 
the almost waterless Takla-Makan desert, a 
task which no one had before attempted, and 
which nearly cost him his life. | 

There were many legends of ancient cities 
buried under its shifting sands, and the ex- 
plorer was fired with enthusiasm to verify 
such stories or prove them without founda- 
tion. He entered the desert on April 10, 
carrying water for twenty-five davs, in iron 
tanks, on the backs of camels, and, for a 
while, all went well. Then Dr. Hédin made 
the terrible discovery that his men had 
nezlected to refill the tanks fully at the fresh- 
water lakes they had passed. Khotan Darya 
could not be reached in less than six days, 
and their supply would not suffice for more 
than four. The days were fearfully hot, the 
air full of dust, and tbe camels already 
showed signs of exhaustion. If they could not 
find water there was faint hope of reaching 
Khotan Darya successfully. One of the men 
attirmed that in three days they would come 
upon water by digging. The caravan went 
on, but the hope was vain; the sand was 
quite dry, though deep pits were dug. Six 
of the camels died or had to be abandoned ; 
the men sickened, gave up hope, and one 
by one lay down to die; all the valuable 
baggage had to be left behind. Dr. Hédin 
was at last left alone to pursue the journey, 
too weak to stand upright, crawling wearily 
on all-fours, hoping against hope that he 
should come upon water. For ten days he 
had eaten nothing, nor drank for nine—he 
felt, however, that his life was not to be 
thrown away in this manner—he would not 
die. : 

The river beds, to which the dauntless ex- 
plorer crawled, were dry, for the snow had 
not yet melted to feed them, yet, as he neared 
the right bank of the Khotan, the sound of a 
duck splashing caught his ear. He crept in 
that direction, and found a large pool of 
clear fresh water. He hada little can with 
him which he had kept, feeling confident he 
should find water, and he drank ‘till life 
fresh and living throbbed once more in his 
veins." He then thought of Kasim, the 
servant who had kept up with him longest, 
and filing his great Swedish boots with 
water, retraced his steps to find the dying 
man. Kasim drank the water eagerly, but 
he was unable yet to move, and, bidding him 
follow when he was able, Dr. Hédin continued 
his journey. He walked on for four days, 
living on grass, leaves, and tadpoles, when he 
could catch them, until he fell in with some 
friendly shepherds, who gave him food and 
shelter, and, while with them, he heard news 
as welcome as the creature comforts. Ai 
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two days’ march distant some merchants 
going to Khotan had seen a man and a 
white camel lying in the river bed. Like 
good Samaritans they had stopped, to stt 
what was the matter, and, finding the man 
and beast dying of thirst, had ridden to the 
nearest pool to fetch water, and fed them 
with bread, raisins,and nuts. The man was 
no other than Dr. Hédin's faithful ani 
devoted servant, Islam Bai, whose servic-- 
throughout the whole journey his maste: 
speaks of most enthusiastically, and wher 
the King of Sweden has rewarded with a 
well-deserved medal. 

Islam had begged the merchants to look 
out for Dr. Hédin, whose trail he had los:. 
and who, he was afraid, had perished in th- 
desert. Should they find him, Islam ira 
piored them to lend him a horse that be 
might reach Khotan, and rest and recover 
from the hardships of the journey. I. 
H«din refused the offer of a horse made b: 
the merchants, preferring to wait until ta- 
faithful Islam joined him. At sunset Islam 
and Kasim came up, and, to the explorer - 
joy, brought with them the most valuai- 
part of the baggage—all the instrument-. 
except those for measuring altitudes, draw- 
ings, Maps, paper, pens, money, and two 
Husqvarna rifles. 

Greatly as Dr. Hedin had suffered, Ei: 
eagerness to find the buried cities was n»: 
diminished. In October 1895, having 
obtained new outfit for the expedition. he 
crossed the high mountain ranges which 
limit the Pamirs on the east, and, followi:, 
the Keriya River, again entered the deser. 
Here he made what he considers the məsi 
interesting discovery ever recorded. The r= 
mains of two Buddhist cities of great antiquity 
were found buried in the sand dunes, witt 
mural paintings and sculpture still in a good 
Digging in the san, 
Dr. Hédin came upon a treasure—nothirz 
less than a fragment of an old manuscrin:. 
written in letters somewhat resemblir: 
Sanscrit, on a substance like paper, but ro: 
paper. 

After going down the Keriya-Daria ani 
through the forest of the Tarim, ‘¢h- 
travellers reached Korea, where Dr. Hedin 
prepared for his journey to discover tke oi! 
Lop Nor Lake, and was able to settle for ever 
the questions which had been long disp::ei 
among geographers. After a rest at kKho:a-. 
he entered upon the most difficult and mc»: 
desolate part of his long journey, the cr- 
ploration of Northern Thibet. The Ru» 
Lun range had first to be climbed, and l.i: 
passes to be gained, before the party came 
upon the lonely, wind-swept plateaus 
During the whole two months they were :- 
Thibet the travellers did not meet a sirr- 
human being, and vegetation was so scanty 
and fodder so difficult to get, that of tr- 
fifty-six beasts brought into the  counin. 
forty-nine died of fatigue and starvaiicr 
The failure of the animals threatened to pz: 
the explorer into a critical position, simis: 
to that which overtook him during tt- 
disastrous journey across the Takla.Maks- 
desert. 

They traversed now a terrible coun::. 
barren and monotonous—mere sand, stones. 
and desert, with a chain of twenty salt lake-. 
which the caravan skirted. Herds of w:.1 
horses were to be seen, and numerous vss: 
which they used to shoot for food. Hunt:: 
the yak is a perilous game, and on or- 
occasion came near to making an end of Ila. 
Bai. He had wounded a large yak, wbi:*. 
mad with pain, charged furiously at tL- 
sportsman. Islam had just time to fr: 
himself into the saddle and set off as fast i: 
his enfeebled horse could gallop, but the tis 
caught him up after two or three minut- 
chase, and was on the point cf tossing ber: 
and rider on. his horns, when Islam. €: 


. knew his danger, turned in the saddle and 

shot the creature between the eyes. 

.  Tsaidam was reached in the beginning of 
; October, and glad indeed were the men to 
. reach inhabited regions again. "Their road 
, now lay straight on to Pekin, and though 
. that city was still 1,300 miles distant, all 
. looked forward longingly to arrival there, 
. counting each day as one day's march nearer 
. their journey's end. 

. From a man named Dorcheh, who was the 
. first Mongolian the travellers came in con- 
. tact with on leaving Thibet, and who, for a 
. fortnight, acted as their guide, Dr. Hédin 
. took lessons in Mongolian. He studied the 
man's pronunciation, and followed his con- 
. versations with other people so closely, that 
- in a short time he acquired the language, 
. and found it of great use later. During the 
. months he lived among the Mongols he 
. had no need of an interpreter, and was 
. able to talk easily with the living Buddha 

in Kum-bun, and with the Viceroy of Wang- 
. yeh-fu. From Dorcheh, Dr. Hédin learned 
` the names of the mountains, valleys, and 
. streams in the valley through which they 
—. travelled, and much useful information about 
` the people. 

~ An encounter with Tangut robbers marked 
` the explorer's entrance into Khara Tanguts, 

and was a sharp reminder to all that they 
` would now have to be on the alert. The 
"Tanguts are notorious thieves and robbers, 
` and love to plunder their more peacefully 
" disposed neighbours, the Mongols. The 
" horses and baggage of the travellers would 
- certainly prove a great temptation to them. 
' Dr. Hédin ordered that two men should keep 
"watch every night, and in order to keep 


"themselves awake and to let their master ` 


"know they were awake, they were instructed 
“to beat a couple of saucepans in default of 
-drums. They might relieve the monotony 
-of the watch with singing, and many a time, 
- Dr. Hédin tells us, when he woke in the 
‘night, he heard their melancholy Moham- 
medan songs echoing like cries of distress 
‘around the camp fires. Bears also threat- 
ened the camp in the Khara Tanguts, and 
the men would see, sometimes, their foot- 
prints in the loose, soft soil near the tents. 
By vigilance and a bold front, however, both 
enemies were held in check, and the explorer 
continued his way without loss; *'yet the 
constant sense of insecurity,” he tells us, 
** made us feel as though we were on the 
svar-path, and at any moment might expect 
an attack." 

On one occasion he boldly paid a visit to 
a Tangut encampment, taking with him one 
of his men, who had been several times to 
Lhassa, and understood the Thibetan lan- 
guage, which these Tanguts speak. The 
tents, black as night, stood close together, and 
half-a-dozen ill-natured-looking dogs came 
5ut to greet the intruders. Their bark. 
ing brought out a man, who drove away the 
logs, and wanted to know the new-comer’s 
ousiness.  Loppsen explained that all his 
naster wished was to see a Tangut tent, and 
earn how its inmates lived. They were 
»ccordingly invited inside, and, far from re. 
:eiving rough treatment, met with cordiality 
und an eager desire to give whatever infor- 
nation Dr. Hédin wanted. 

The journey through northern China was 
nade in stormy weather—almost every day 
« storm raged, combined with freezing cold. 
/eritable hurricanes swept across the wide, 
in protected plains, almost lifting the riders 
ut of the saddle, and against which furs and 
vrappings were of little avail. Many a 
ime, as they came upon a few steppe plants, 
hey set fire to them, and warmed their 
um bed fingers and toes at the blaze. Dr. 
{édin, however, managed to thoroughly ex- 
tore and map the district, to learn much 
f the habits and customs of the scattered 
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population, and to visit the temples and 
points of interest in the towns upon the route. 

Yet three years of almost solitude in the 
heart of Asia, cut off from friends and also 
from communication with them, made Dr. 
Hédin truly glad to get back to civilisation. 
He rode in to the gates of Pekin on March 2, 
1897, to be warmly welcomed by many who 
had taken a deep interest in his journey, to 
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find “ a perfect mountain of letters " await- 
ing him, and to receive a telegram from the 
King of Sweden, congratulating him on 
having successfully brought to a close an 
expedition richer in results than anyone had 
anticipated, and marked by perseverance 
and courage, defiance of danger, triumph 
over obstacles, and a high trust in God. 
IsaBEL SvaRT-hobsoN. 


— D cA > OE eee -—— 


“FUNNY LITTLE WITS.” 


Bx Drvuip GRAYL. 


(With Illustrádtion by WALTER J. MORGAN.) 


erformance was in full swing inside 
Bubb’s “ Amphitheatre of Equestrian and 
Acrobatic Marvels,” more familiarly known 
to the inhabitants of small provincial towns 
as *Bubziz Surkiss," and now stationed at 
Sedgley, Staffordshire. 

The operatives from local ironworks were 
present in full force, enjoying themselves 
amazingly, for the atmosphere was redolent 
of naphtha, sawdust, oranges, and ** pepper- 
mint.rock," an exhilarating combination of 
odours peculiar to circuses, which produces 
a glamour wherein the ringmaster becomes 
courtier and military commander, the female 
rider a sylph, the acrobats attendant sprites 
and pillars of grace, the jugglers wonder- 
working wizards, and the clown a gifted 
philosopher masquerading as a fool. 


qe portable gas was flaring, and the 
p 


Bubb's laughing philosopher was a short 
little man in a baggy costume of white, 
decorated with highly coloured pictorial 
carrots. A small conical cap crowned his 
scratch wig of fiery red; patches of this 
colour embellished his cheeks, chin, and 
brow ; and his nose was artistically smutted, 
the whole making up an irresistibly comical 
effect. 

He walked round the ring with affected 
unconsciousness of his surroundings, then 
broke into a mad gallop after one of the 
horses, caught its tail, was dragged along, the 
ringmaster cracked a whip at him, he turned 
a half-somersault, stood on his head, and 
cried ; 

“I'm Funny Little Wits, 
And I'll give you fits, 
Til your waistcoat splits.” 
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A roar went up from the assembled 
audience, and the clown fell into a position 
known as the “splits”; and, as the riders 
came round again, affected to be incapable of 
further movement. The horses were stopped 
of course—the old trick to give per- 
formers and animals a rest—and after a few 
preliminary cracks of the whip, the usual 
facetious dialogue was carried on between 
ringmaster and mummer. 

* Now, then, Wits, why don't you get up? 
Don't you see you're delaying the perform- 
ance and disappointing these ladies aud 
gentlemen ? ” 

“Please, sir, I've strained my opodeldoc." 

“Your ‘opodeldoc,’ Wits; what ever's 
that ?" 

“ Please, sir, it's what I ‘op with." 

“ Get up, you rascal, or I'll make you hop 
with a vengeance ! ” 

Another crack of the whip, a blare from 
the band, and the clown was limping round 
the ring after the horse. As the pace became 
faster, the limp was discarded, and he 
favoured the audience with quaint pirouettes, 
erratic runs, gambols and contortions : keep- 
ing up a running fire of jokes, till the 
audience cheered him to the echo. 

But no one around him knew that these 
spasmodic movements and rattling whimsi- 
calities were almost hysterical, and that the 
man was struggling to banish thought and 
sensation, lest ho should break down and 
weep in publie. No one heard a sick child's 
voice saying “Don't ky, daddie, I be better 
soon "— none but he. 

At cheerless lodgings, watched and waited 
on by a sister a few years older, lay a little 
boy, Benny, dving of consumption. The 
image of a gentle and loving mother—dead 
of the same complaint, engendered by rough 
living and the life of the ring—little Benny 
was his father’s idol. 
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Before the clown had left the child in the 
early evening, a doctor had called, and told 
the father plainly that death would come in 
afew days at most. It was then that the 
little chap had seen the tears running down 
his father’s cheeks; and lifting his bright- 
eyed face, beautiful in its hectie flush, had 
uttered the sentence which rang in the 
clown's ears throughout the performance, 


drowning the band, the applause, the 
familiar beat of hoofs—evervthing 
The performance was over at lust. Wits 


finished his business by running between the 
ringmaster's legs, tlourishing his feet in that 
individual's face, and flying out in mock 
terror from the whip, to an accompaniment 
of cheers and encouraging shouts of “Go it, 
Wits!” 

Bubb himself had been drawn to the ring 
entrance by the continued plaudits, and he 
greeted Wits behind the canvas with a ma- 
hogany-coloured visage set in a broad smile. 

"Ah, Whittles,” said he. * you knock'd 
‘em to-night. ’Ere’s ‘alf-a-crown: I'll see 
if I can't clap it on your wages every week. 
It might buy the kid a few exters, don't yer 
know. ’Ow is’e to-day?” 

* Dying, Mr. Bubb, God help me,” said the 
clown with a sob. 

A vulgar man was Bubb, but not bad- 
hearted in the main, particularly if business 
went well ; and he replied, ** Cheer up, sonny. 
'Ere, get off 'ome: I'll tek yer turn in the 
next show, and do 'em * Billy Pinafore.’ It’s 
old biz, but ain't bin done in these parts." 

With a hurried but grateful “ Thank you, 
sir," Whittles peeled otf his baggy costume, 
beneath which he wore most of his ordinary 
clothes ; threw off his wig and cap, and for- 
getting to wash the paint and smut from 
his face, donned hat and coat, and rushed 
out. 

He remembered to have seen & pasteboard 


amphitheatre in a small stationer's window, 
complete with characters and footlights—a 
kind of toy which Benny had often longe 
for. but it was bevond the father's means— 
luxuries were few enough in their life. The 
additional half-crown had come as a fairy 
gift, and the clown dashed away, and into the 
shop. A fat woman, in a tawdry dress ev- 
dently from a wardrobe.store, came to the 
counter, and recognised the clown by his 
painted face. She tried hard to delay the bar- 
gain as long as possible, to enjoy the exciting 
experience of the presence of a clown ai 
close quarters, and Whittles could scarcely 
shake her off. In agony the wretched man 
effected a climax which the shopkeeper talks 
of now, to the envy and delight of he 
neighbours. He leapt on the counter, bent 
backwards until he looked at her from between 
his legs, and said: 


" l'm*Funny Little Wits, 
And I'll give you fits.” 


Then he straightened himself, droppel 
from the counter, caught up the show, flung 
down the coin in payment, aud ran wiidiy 
for home. 

He opened the door and ascended the 
stairs two at a time, preparing a merry quip 
meanwhile, and holding the show well in 
front. The room was lighted with mor 
candles than usual, and the clown saw bis 
landlady seated on the edge of the bed, sooth- 
ing his daughter on her bosom. 

The girl heard him enter, broke from the 
woman, and, with a cry of “Oh! daddy." 
tlung herself on his shoulder. The father. 
pressing her to him, looked towards the bei. 
and the woman threw up her hand wih 
a gesture more speaking than words. 

The clown let fall the pasteboard toy: it 
had come too late. Little Benny was 
“ better " for all time. 


THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE; OR, PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY FOR BOYS. 


Ni far we have devoted our attention to 
microscopie objects to be found in and 
about the house; and it is now quite time 
that we literally thought of seeking “ fresh 
fields and pastures new "' in which to carry 
on our investigations. 

Anyone who possesses a microscope will 
never feel disinclined to go out for a walk 
“ because there is nothing to go for,” as there 
is absolutely no end to the wonderful and 
interesting microscopic objects to be found 
out of doors; while if we make a habit of 
always looking out for likely specimens we 
shall rarely return empty-handed, and never 
know what itis to have a dul! walk. Any- 
thing that strikes us as being in any way 
remarkable should be brought home and 
examined, for by this means we shall find 
that we are soon able to distinguish what are 
likely to prove interesting specimens. 

It must be borne in mind, that some of the 
most beautiful and marvellous forms of 
microscopic animal and vegetable life are so 
minute as to be practically invisible to the 
naked eye, and are only to be discovered by 
means of their surroundings and the know- 
ledge of where to look for them. That black 
slimy mud at the bottom of ponds, streams, 
and ditches, is anything but interesting in 
appearance ; and yet it often contains count- 
less treasures, whose hidden wonders can 
only be brought to light by the power of the 
microscope, which, like the magician’s wand 
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PART III. 


in our old fairy tales, changes the most 
ordinary and common-place objects into 
gorgeous and wonderful spectacles. 

We will now consider how we are to obtain 
some of these “hidden wonders" for our- 
selves ; so on the first bright sunry day we 
will set out, armed with sundry flat, wide- 
mouthed bottles, & pocket lens. and a long, 
light walking-stick, to which wecan attach a 
gauze net for collecting tbe numerous 
interesting objects to be found in ponds and 
streams. For collecting the minute spect- 
mens which would escape through the net 
we must take a shallow, wide-mouthed glass 
jar, which can be fastened by means of a 
stout iron wire to the end of the stick. 

Stagnant pools, boggy ground, and rivers, 
ns well as ronds, will all be found to contain 
a rich harvest of specimens. We should 
always make for that side of the water 
towards which the wind is blowing, and 
should the sun be shining on the same side, 
we shall probably obtain a good haul. As 
the shallow waters are warmer than the deep 
they will always be found richer in specimens. 

Some of the most lovely microscopic 
plants are the Desmids and Diatoms, and to 
discover their whereabouts we must carefully 
examine, with the aid of our pocket Jens, the 
aquatic plants, and bits of wood and scum, 
floating on the top of the water. The 
presence of these interesting types of veget- 
able life is revealed by a greenish or olive 


coloured slime; and any bits of leaves ard 
plant stems which appear to have diatoms or 
desmids attached to them, should be carefully 
placed in the collecting bottle, with as littie 
handling as possible, so that these delicate 
organisms may not be destroyed. 

The desmids are peculiar to fresh water. 
and are readily distinguished from the 
diatoms by the fact that they are always 
light pea-green in colour, whereas the 
diatoms are generally a dull olive bro:.a. 
Diatoms, again, are not confined to fresh 
water, but are found in brackish and sat 
sea-water; moreover, they are very remark- 
able. as after their death, when their sott 
tissues have rotted away, a delicate skeleton 
remains, scientifically known as the frustric. 
A considerable part of the black mud to be 
found in ponds and ditches, and exposed to 
view at low water in tidal rivers and 
estuaries, is composed of the skeletons oí 
diatoms, which, from their varied and exqui- 
site shapes, form some of the most beautiful 
objects possible for the microscope. 

To discover if there be any diatoms con- 
tained in the deposit which has formed at 
the bottom of our collecting bottle, we must 
set to work in the following manner. First 
draw up a small quantity of the deposit, with 
the aid of the pipette, which must be held by 
the middle finger and thumb, and the index 
finger applied to stop the opening at the 
upper extremity. The pipette is then thrust 


- 


into the liquid, and its point carried down to 
"the deposit we wish to obtain, a portion of 
z which will be drawn into the tube directly 
:we relax the pressure of our finger upon the 
-upper opening. When the desired amount 
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they have neither stomach nor mouth, but any 
small objects, such as diatoms or desmids, 
over which they may glide, or come in 
contact with, are absorbed into their plastic 
bodies. 
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of aninch long, and very slender. When we 
get home we must take one of the glass slips 
on which we have mounted our deepest and 
largest ebonite cell; and, filling it with pond 
water, carefully deposit the hydra in it, with 


. of depesit has entered the pipette, we must 


= reapply the finger to the top of the tube, and, 
. drawing it out of the fluid, allow a small 
, quaxtity to escape upon a glass slip, while 
' the rest is returned to the collecting bottle. 
If we find that this sample contains any 
diatoms, we should gently pour off the pond 
water that is inthe bottle, so as not to disturb 
the sediment at the bottom, and then fill up 
the bottle with clean water. to which a small 
quantity of nitric acid has been added. The 
bottle should then be shaken up for a few 
minutes, and its contents strained through a 
piece of the finest muslin into another vessel. 
The water that has passed through the muslin 
will contain the diatoms, and this will prob. 
ably require to be strained twice or thrice, 
to free the diatoms from dirt. All this will 
require & good deal of patience and per- 
severance, but we shall be amply rewarded 
for our trouble when we see under the 
microscope the result of our labours. 
One or two samples of pond water are 
pretty sure to contain specimens of the 


Dae 


AMGBA. 


Ameba..- These strange jelly-like organisms 
slide about with a peculiar flowing motion; 


A TYPICAL GROUP OF DESMIDS. 


In one of our bottles we have collected a 
number of tiny round green balls somewhat 
smaller than a pin's head, which we noticed 


THE Volvox globator. 


rolling and swimming about in the water, 
giving us the impression that they were 
endued with animal life; 
really they are minute 
plants, and are called the 
Volror lobator. When we 
examine one through the 
microscope we shall see 
that it is a hollow sphere, 
made of a very transparent 
material, studded at regular 
intervals with minute green 
spots, each bearing two 
delicate long hairs, or fla- 
gella, which lash the water 
continually, and whose com- 
bined actions cause the 
Volvox to rotate. 

Some of the thread.like 
leaves of the water crowfoot 
and the common duck-weed 
should be examined when 
floating in a glass of water, 
to see if there be any fresh- 
water Hydra attached to 
them. Tothe naked eve these 
most interesting creatures look like pieces of 
green sewing-silk ; they are about the sixth 


SoME TypicaL DIATOMS. 


a portion of the leaf to which it is attached. 
Placing the slide on the stage of the micro- 
scope, and examining our little captive with 
the low magnifying power, we shall see that 
it is attached to the plant by a sucker-like 
base, and has a cylindrical body terminating 
in & crown of feelers, or tentacles, six to ten 
in number. 

We should carefully collect in our bottles 
some old-looking but still sound and green 
branches of the water milfoil, on which we 
are pretty sure to find some of the tree-like 
colonies of Vorticelle, and one or two of 
those interesting rotifers, or * wheel animal- 
cules,” the Melicertadc, which build around 
them & wall composed of pellets of rejected 
or excreted food. These must be examined 
under the microscope in the same manner as 
the hydra. 

We shall find one or two propagating bell 
glasses inverted in wooden stands, or flower 
pots, most useful as microscopic aquaria in 
which to keep alive some of the specimens 
we bring home from the pond, while as a 


FRESH-WATER Hydra, ATTACHED To DUCK-WEED, 


temporary aquarium for Volvo.r,ete.,a shallow 
glass jam jar will be found very serviceable. 
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We need not always visit ponds, however, 
to procure specimens, as numberless objects 
of interest are to be found on the wayside, 
and even in the garden. Mosses and fungi, 
when seen under the microscope, are always 
very beautiful, and should be collected and 
brought home in tin boxes, to avoid crushing 
them as much as possible. We should a!so 
gather flowers, plants, and ferns, portions of 
which should be examined as soon as we 
return from our walk, and the rest thoroughly 
dried between sheets of blotting-paper, when 
they may be mounted either as dry objects, 
or in Canada balsam. 

With the aid of our dissecting-] nife we 
should make some very thin sections across 
and along the stems of plants, so that we 
shall be able to see the variations in their 
structure. The sections should be washed 
and soaked in several changes of water, dried, 
and,if they are to be mounted in balsam, 
plunged into turpentine, to free them from 
air-bubbles. The hairs on various leaves, 
particularly those of the nettle, should 
also be obtained, and may be mounted in 
balsam. 

When we are out on an insect-hunting ex- 
pedition, we shall find the little bottles used 
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for putting up homeopathic medicines most 
useful, for into these we can pop such 
tiny insects as aphis, gnats, small spiders, 
and baby caterpillars. We should also take 
out with us a few “ chip boxes," in which to 
imprison larger prey. 

On our return home the tiny insects 
should be at once placed in a tube contain- 
ing suflieient pure turpentine, or oil of 
cloves, to cover them, and allowed to soak 
till they become transparent, when they may 
be mounted whole. Larger insects should 
be killed either by the use of a cyanide 
bottle or chloroform, though beetles are 
most easily slain by being plunged into spirits 
of wine. The parts of the insect which we 
require for microscopic examination should 
then be carefully dissected with the help of 
our needles and dissecting- knife. 

The plunger beetle (Dytiscus marginalis) 
will supply us with a number of interesting 
slides, such as the curious suckers on his 
legs, the wings and wing-cases, antenn®, etc. 
We should also on the first opportunity 
obtain the foot and tongue of a house fly, 
&nd the foot of the common garden spider, 
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as these are three most remarkable micro- 
scopic objects. 
Many large beetles, and nearly all animals 


Foot or FLY. 


and birds, are infested with tiny parastie 
insects, which under the microscope appear 


TyricaL ROTIFER ( Melicecrta ringers). 


most wonderful and formidable creatures. 
They should be soaked in turpentine, or oil 
of cloves, and mounted whole in balsam. 
Some of the most beautiful objects to be 
seen under the microscope, and which are 
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FOOT OF GARDEN SPIDER, 


only to be obtained in cold wintry weather, 
are the snow and ice crystals, their varied 
geometrical forms being truly wondertul. 
But if we wish to examine these we must 
remember that it is no use attempting to do 


Digiti 


so in a room in which there is a roaring fire 
burning, or our beautiful crystals will be 
speedily transformed into little puddles cf 
water. 

When the long summer days come round 
again, and we tind ourselves once more at the 
sea-side, we must remember to search amongst 
the rocky pools, and masses of sea-weed left 
by the receding tide, for the many strange 
forms of microscopic life peculiar to the sea- 
shore. Though, for want of space, we can but 
mention their existence now, we shall hope on 
some future occasion to more fully describe 
them. 

( To be continued.) 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 507. 
By A. W. DANIEL. 


Verdes 


Vgl gl aa 


WHITE. | 


7+4=11 pieces, 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


PROBLEMS FUR BEGINNERS. 
THREE- MOVERS. 


There are so many three-ers of a few 
pieces that in addition to the seventeen 
elementary ones, lately published, we are 
able to give six more, all by H. F. L. Meyer. 


Problem No. 508. 
White, K—Q2; R—Q Kt5; Kt—KB4; 
Ps—QR4and K2. Black, K—Q5. (Kd2; 
M bd; Of4; Pa4, e2. Kd4.) 


Problem No. 508. 
White, K—QB3; R—QKt6; B—K 4. 
Black, K—Q R8; Ps—QH6 and Q B 5. 
(Kc3; Mb6; Ne4. Ka1; Pa3, c4.) 


Problem No. 510. 


White, K—Q5; R—K R8; Kts—K B5 and 
K Kt7; P—KKt2. Black, K—K B5. (Ki; 
Mh8; Of5,g7; Pg2. Kf4.) 


Problem No. 511. 

White, K—K B7; R—Ksq.; B—KB3; 
Kts—QR4 and KKt4; P—Q 3. Black, 
K—Q5. (K{7; Mel; Nf3; Oa4, g4; P d3. 
K d4.) 

Problem No. 512. 

White, K—K sq. Q—QB4; B—QR3; 
Kts—K B3 and KR5. Black, K—K B 4. 
(Kel; Lc4; Nad Of3,ho. K f5.) 


Problem No. 513. 


White, K—K 5; Rs—QR2 and QKt2; 
P—Q B6. Black, K- QB6; Ps—Q B2 and 
KS. (Keds; Ma2,b2; Peb Kes: Pci, 


c6.) 
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SoLuTIONS. —No. 499. 1,Q—R 4, K moves. 
2, Q—K Kt 4, Q4 or QR 4, mate. No. 500. 
1, R—B 4, K xP (or a). 2, Castles, and 3, 
K R—B 3, mate. (a) KxR. 2, K—B2. 


No. 501. 1, K—B8, K—R 4 (ora). 2, Q— 
Q7. (a) P—Kt4. 2, Q—QB3. No. 502. 
1, R—Kt 3, K—K 4. 2, R—K3. No. 503. 


1, Kt—B 7, K moves. 2, Kt—B 4. No. 504. 
1, R—B sq. ch., K—Kt7. 2, R—KHsq. No. 
505. 1, Q—Q2, P—B 4 (ora). 2, Q—K B2, 
ch. (a) P—K4. 2, Q—Q R2, ch.—No. 506. 
1, Kt— Kt 6, dbl. ch., K moves. 2, Kt— B 4, 
and 3, Q mates.—Some more problems of 
this kind (by Abbott, Bayer, Berger, Brown, 


Dobrusky, Hofmann, König, Slater, Teed, and © 


others) will follow. 


ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. H. A.— The main play should be left in its purity, 
and pieces should not be added to produce inferior 
variations. Compare these two four-movers from 
the years 1890 and 1894: White, K—QR sq. ; Q— 
K8; B—Ksq.; Kt—K 5. Black, R—K5; P—K Kt 3. 
White, K—KRsq.; Q—Q6; B-QR4; Kt—Q5; 
Ps—K R2and4. Black, K—Q 5; Ps—K B2, K B 2, 
KR 4 and 6. 

M. E.—Our best problems were mentioned on p. 527, 
May 1-, 1897, and to them can now be added Nos. 
448, 452, 454, 458, 459, 467, 468, 470, 474, 479, 450, 494, 
496, 502, 511, and 512. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE “B.O.P.” MEDAL PRIZE. 


(y page 79 of our last volume we offered 

prize-money, up to the amount of Five 
Guineas, for the BEST DESIGN for a “ Boy's 
Own” badge of conspicuous merit, ior award 
in our competitions. This subject was open 
to all our regular readers, irrespective of age, 
and the latest date for sending in was 
May 31. 

Quite a number of readers took part in this 
effort, and some very good work was the re- 
sult. Perhaps the leading fault in most of the 
really original drawings was over-elaboration, 
with consequent obscureness; and a few 
readers had manifestly only adapted existing 
designs quite familiar to us in silversmiths’ 
catalogues. 

Our award is as follows: 


First Prizes—One Guinea each. 
James Henry Down (age 14), 67 Monmouth Street, 

Sheffield. » wn 
W. W. Fooks (over-age division), Bryndene, Yeovil. 
Ernest J. DaRBY (age 22), 106 Bury New Road, 

Haulgh, Bolton. 

Second Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 
GronGE ALBERT BACKMANN (age 17) Ivy House 

Healing by Grimsby. 

C. W. Tipp (age 17), 45 Newmarket Street, Great 

Grimsby. 

Third Prizes—7s. 64, each. 
WILLIAM NORNAN WILSON (age 21), 17 Silverdale, 

Sydenham, S.E. 

CHARLES T. BAXTER (age 26), 7 Woodstock Street, 

Canning Town, E D 
GEORGE PONTIN (age 25), Church House, Yapton, 

Arundel, Sussex. 

CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 

Henry Morgan, 48 Falmouth Road, New Kent Read, 
S.E.: William Shillito, 82 Bayswater Terrace, Round- 
hay Road, Leeds ; William Deane, 10 Burton Cri scent, 
w.6.; Earl Jackson Bunney, 26 Lentiiüeld Road, 
Ovenden, Halifax. 


One competitor, in referring in laudatory 
terms to the “ B.O.P.," and in high approval 
: of this projected badge of merit, adds: “It 
should become a treasure and a talisman 
indeed, and the fellow who wears it will lock 
at it lovingly, and vow that no mean 
unmanly action shall mar its pure charm. 
And when temptation's power is strongest, 
the struggle very hard, and the heart almost 
yielding, then, in that dark hour, when the 
fingers touch the little emblem, may new 
strength and new courage fill the sinking 
heart. And perhaps, in some future day, 
many a strong man will bless the little 
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‘badge’ for its pure charm and noble 
influence in the darkest moment of his life." 

We have not seen our way to adopt for 
our own use any of the designs sent in, but 
are having a special one made for us by 
well-known professional designers of Bir- 
mingham. 

The names of the winners of both the 
Gold and Silver Medals for the current year 
will be very shortly announced. 


OUR NOTE BOOK, 


"B, O. BP.” “COMING OF AGE" 
COMMEMORATIVE TREES. 


ON pages 80 and 191 of the present volume wil be 
found references to this subject. We have since 
received the following communications : 1. From 
Sunnyside Road, Ilford, F. E. L. Brown writes: "I 
like your suggestion for the planting this year cf 
* B.O.P.’ commemorative trees in our gardens, I have 
selected a mountain ash. The gardener says it will 
kill other things, but I don't mind.” [You certainly 
need not mind the assertion of your gardener. We 
have ourselves planted many a dozen mountain ash 
trees, and can only regret your gardener has not out- 
grown the old-time prejudice.—Ed.“B.0.P."] 2. H. 
W. Bear writes from 3 Shell Cottage, London Road, 
Isleworth : “I have planted a commemorative tree. It 
is a laburnum, six feet high, and I have protected it by 
a wire fence, I will have it photographed in the 
summer.” 
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“KORA.” 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. K. S. Ramaswanie Fyer, 
writes from Bangalore, India : In * Our Open Column ” 
of No. 8 of Vol. XX. I see a description of the Egyptian 
game of “ Kore," It may be interesting to your readers 
to learn that a very similar game with a rag ball is 
played in a district of South India. Of course, here, it 
woes by a different name, The only points worth 
noting, in which this game differs from * Kora," are 
given below. 

A player, if successful throughout, can have 21 
strokes in this game. "That is to say,in addition to 
the five modes of hitting in the “ Kora,” we have, in this 
game, two more : (i) Throwing the ball into the air, 
slapping the thigh, aud striking the ball as it comes 
down; (ii) gripping the right upper arm with the left 
hand passed across the back (thus restricting the 
movements of the right hand), and then, in that posi- 
tion, throwing the ball up in the air and striking the 
ball as it descends, 

In this game, a player is also “out” when a fielder, 
failing to catch the ball, manages, at its first pitch, to 
send it back beyond the “ assayah.” 

In * Our Note Book,” in the same number, I notice a 
Magic square adding up to 34 in 16 different ways. I 
here append a square adding up to 34 in 20 different 
Ways: 


i | Adding up from right 


|9|16| 2 | ? | toleft s o» v 4 AR 
eu arai beo opem Adding up from top 

| 6 9 i | 12 | to bottom : " CH. EN 
get pere ate Adding up diagonally 2 ,, 
[15|10| 8 | 1| Adding up the four 

c ——— emen m ARR : ; 1 way 
| 1|5/,|1|14| Adding up adjacent 

- four in all possible ways 9 ways 


Total . 290 oe 
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STUDIES OF A LONDON BOY (sce page 352). 
By T. E. DoNuisox. 
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A SEVEN Years’ READER.—See the article, Vol. XIX., 
page 494, * How to become a Chartered Accountant.” 


A. H.—1. Fill in the crack with a mixture of fine saw- 
dust and good hot glue. 2. The maker is of no 
reputation. 


A. RoBERTSHAW.—l1. The coloured plate of flags and 
funnels will be in the packet when the volume is 
completed. 2. The coracle should be of sucha size 
that you can walk with it on your back, resting its 
edges on the top of your head. 


F. L. (Durham).—1. You are weak in your heart and 
in your orthography. We hope you will soon get 
relief in your " Kneck," whatever that may be. 
2. Lead keels are screwed on model yachts from the 
inside of the hull. How do you think a beat would 
act if it had a lead &eel on one side of it ? 


A CONSTANT READER (H. K. B.).—The articles 
about lighting lamps with a battery were in numbers 
576, 577,578 (January 25, February 1, and February 8, 
1890). You could probably get the volume at your 
free library. It was Volume XII. 


J. M. Hoac.—By all means make a tri-polar armature, 
which will no doubt, have the effect you desire. 
You will, of course, have to modify the winding in 
such a way as to fill the three grooves instead of 
only two, having the «ame amount of wire on all the 
sides. There are no differences to be made in the 
rest of the fittings ; the make and break arrange- 
mens CU" be the same, but you must have three 
divisious zı the commutator, instead of only two, 
each eontact being made as the pole belonging to it 
reaches the magnet. 


e 
PiGEONS (I. M. S.).—The young you breel will re- 
main. 


TOBACCO AND Boys (Reader).—Certainly. But keep on 
smoking if you want to have a heart as soft as a boiled 
turnip, a white face, and the courage of a rabbit ! 


MEDICAL QuERY (Joe D. D.).—See reply to “ Vital." But 
don't go on killing yourself. You might be of some 
use yet, you know. 


NERVOUSNESS (T. G. and others).—We cannot treat 
because there are so many causes, and you give us no 
clue. 


Doc RUNNING Away (A. M.).—Try him with real kind- 
ness. Take a morsel of boiled liver with you in your 
rambles, but never carry a whip. 


A SILLY Boy (Harry).—1. Smoking is injurious to 
the heart, and stops growth. 2. The other vice is 
terrible. Consult your own doctor boldly. and throw 
your quack pamphlets in the ash-pit. * A. R.” and 
others please take the same advice. 


Book ON RannBiTS (H. O. F.).—Address Mr. Upcott 
Gill, 170 Strand, London, or Cassell & Co. 


DRINKING WATER (Engineer).—Only drink when 
thirsty, and then it is the best beverage. In many 
other ways it is useful medicinally. 


A CARAVAN (I. L.).—Far better to buy if you can. 
If not, your self-made carriage will come to grief. A 
second-hand van would cost £50 if at all liveable. 
The horse from £30 to £40, aud on the road you 
could not keep in stable and feed fit for hard work 
under £1 a week, 


Doc 1x Firs (S.W.).—Certainly keep him. Where 
could the danger lie? Take him to a vet. 
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How TO Grow (Petit)—Too long a subiect to go 
deeply into now, Read Dr. Gordon Stables's * Health 
Sermons” in our pages. 


VARIOUS (York Lad).—1. No, such running will tend 
to tone the heart, but all depends on your age. 
2. No, take health exercise Suuday and Saturday. 
3. No, we should not. 


BLACKHEADS (A. C. F.).—Bathe face in hot water, then 
rub in zinc ointment. You need a mild iron tonic. 


INCREASING HEIGHT (Cornwall).—Your only chance 
would lie in healthful living and gymnastics. 


RABBITS Fri (V. P. C.).—It may bea simple moult, or 
your feeding may be all wrong. 


MEASUREMENTS (——).— Very good indeed for your 
age; but keepon doing the young Sandow. 


Povrrnv FARMING (Q.).—We never knew anyone who 
could make for any length of time a living at this, 
in our country. 


A BABY Movusracur (B. A. C.).—1. At your age, 15, 
you need not be ashamed of that. 2. Your school- 
mates are envious ! 


Worms (Blank).—Consult your father's doctor. 
SWIMMING (Farmer's Son ).—Side-stroke usually. 


RvN-bowwN (Ino. F. S.).—Consult your own doctor. 
You are altogether out of sorts for the time being. 
Take heart, however. 


S. B. B.—1. Yes, pocket Kolak prints are eligible for 
our competitions. 2. Griffiths’, Tylars *Tit-bit," 
Lancaster's— we can't say which is the “ best," 
really ! 

T. MEADOWS, JUN.—The fittings can be obtained at 
Hamiley’s, 251 High Holborn, or at any model-engine 
shop in Manchester. 


Gasicus.—The gas engine is 4 h.p., and the castings 
can still be had from Messrs. Jackson & Co., 363 
High street, Brentford. The piston is 23 in. long, 
and the connecting rod should be 71 in. The dia- 
meter of gas valve is #; in, and of air ditto g in. 
Length between valves, à in. Diameter of cyliuder 
over flanges, 34 in. length, 63 in. Diameter of fiy- 
wheel, 10 in., weight of same, 13 lb. Diameter of 
gear wheels, 14 in. and 21 in. 

Piscis, — We have had many articles on sea-fishing in 
our last four or five volumes. 

J. S. W.—Mr. Henty’s * Life of a Special Correspon- 
dent" aud “ The Fetish Hole " were both published 
in the * Boy's Own Paper." 

G. ANDERSON.—Get * The Story of our Railroads,” price 
eighteen-pence, published at our office. It would 
take a column to answer your question fully. 


BiG BeN.—The book on “Stammering and its Treat- 
ment" is published by Mr. B. Beasley, Brampton 
Park, Huntingdon. 


BEN BoLT.—We know of no one club for the promo- 
tion of cycling, arts, and literature. Jt is rather too 
wide a programme to be successful in all its 
branches, 

A New READER.— Rather amusing. “The Bishop and 
the Caterpillar" first appeared in our pages, in the 
Summer Number for 1888, long since out of print. 
It has frequently been republished, with our permis- 
sion. 


To Virat.—Yes, very injurious. Consult a doctor. 
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DorMick (J. W. B.).—You ask us to write a whole 
column. We realiy cannot afford the space. 


MarrED CoaTs IN Docs (Chester).—First wash care- 
fully, and when well rubbed down comb and tease oct 
with your fingers and a hair-pin, 


A. Woops.—In our second volume the chief seris! 
stories were “The Boy Captain," “Peter Trawl.” 
“The Red Man's Revenge,” and “Some of our 
Fellows.” In the fourth they were “The Crypte- 
gram,” “The Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s,” * The 
lil-used Boy," * Through Fire and Through Water,” 
“The Two Cabin-Boys,” and “Wild Adventures 
Round the Pole.” In the fourteenth they were 
* Archie Mackenzie,” “Axel Ebersen," “Just Like 
Jack," * The Orchid-Seekers," and * The Voyage of 
the Boadicea.” And in the sixteenth they were 
“Captives of the Ocean,” * Claudius Bombarnac," 
“Kin against Kin,” and “A Plunge into the 
Sahara.” 


K. S. RAMASWANIE.—The long series of articles on 
conjuring by Professor Hoffman, entitled “The 
Young Wizard,” appeared in our eighth volume. 


HALLMAN.—There is Neison's ** Practical Boat Build- 
ing,” published by Gill, 170 Strand ; but if our articles 
are too advanced for you it is not likely to be of any 
use in your case, and you would do well to wait a 
year before beginning what you do not know enough 
about to succeed in. 


SYDNEY, L.L.— There are no torpedo boats now being 
built for our navy; we are building torpedo-boat 
destroyers instead, Altogether we have 229 torpedo 
vessels, built and building, of which 98 are the oi! 
class of boats. The French torpedo fleet, built an! 
building, the largest in the world, consists of 272 
vessels, of which 249 are boats, and only 8 destroyers. 
At the time of writing the ouly destroyers afloat 
are British. Yachts, as we understand the term, 
have nothing whatever to do with the matter, 
Where do you draw the line between a yacht and a 
sailing boat? "There are now built and building 214 
battleships, cruisers. and coast defence ships in the 
British navy, in addition to à crowd of unarmourei 
and unprotected small fry. 
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IN THE ISLES OF 
COUTANCES: 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The 
Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


GHAPTER VI.—A REFUGEF FROM 
CASTLE CORNET. 


NE dark night I was out on 
the prowl, as was my wont, 
in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle. Panther-like I picked 
my treacherous path, stooping 
low,and making sure of every 
foothold before risking a step on 
the slippery rocks. Thus I pro- 
ceeded slowly, often pausing 
some minutes, with every sense 
on the alert, to make sure that 
I was not observed. 

In spite of extreme caution, 
ai one point I made a false step, 
and. stumbled with no small 
clatter. Instantly the challenge 
of a sentry sounded shrill in 
the darkness. 

I lay where I had fallen, with 
quaking heart, expecting to hear 
the report of a musket and 
whizz of a bullet in my direc- 
tion; for I deemed that a sentry 
would make short shrift of any 
one who roused his suspicion. 
Perilously near to death, as I 
thought, I lay motionless so long 
that my limbs grew stiff with 
constraint. At last, recovering 
some measure of confidence, I 
ventured to rise and move for- 
ward once more. Then presently 
I reached the verge of the rocks, 
At some distance from the Castle, 
for it was half-tide on the ebb. 

Between me and the fortress 
walls was & belt of sea some fifty 
yards wide, lively with the 
musical unrest of a gentle surf. 
I could easily have swum across 
the interval, and was debating 
the probable issues of such a 
venture, when sounds betoken- 
ing some excitement within the 
walls arrested my eager atten- 
Sion. 

The donjon bell gave two 
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ominous clangs—voices were raised—a 
bugle sounded—hurried footsteps were 
audible on the ramparts. Suddenly round 
a bastion of the fortifications a figure crept 
in the gloom swiftly and stealthily, seen 
by me for a moment against the dim 
reflection of the sea. Then it vanished, 
and I heard a plunge. 

A minute afterwards I could discern a 
head appearing above the water, to dis- 
appear almost immediately, as a double 
discharge of muskets from the ramparts 
split the startled air. I heard the bullets 
strike the water and ricochet with a whizz 
over my head. 

Again, after a few moments, the head 
arose to view. A man was swimming for 
dear life towards the place where I was 
crouching. I edged away, to puta screen 
of rock between myself and the bullets, 
which again whizzed and impinged hard 
by. 

The swimmer now reached shallow 
water, and waded with insufficient strength 
to stay his tottering steps, for he fell and 
feebly clutched the sea-weed, almost 
within my arm’s length. Advancing a 
few steps, I reached forth a hand, and, 
grasping his arm, I pulled him into shelter, 
where he lay painfully gasping, incapable 
of exertion. -I felt warm blood on his 
shoulder, and gathered that he must have 
been struck by a bullet. 

Our chance of escape would have been 
small if we had delayed, for a boat was 
even then rounding the Castle rock, and 
rapidly coming toward us. The proximity 
of danger nerved him to make an effort to 
evade it, and before the boat had covered 
half the distance he was staggering and I 
was stumbling under the support of his 
heavy body, and we were making some 
mieagre progresstowardsthe shore. With 
& tight hold on his right wrist, and with 
my right arm round his waist, I helped 
him over the rough and difficult ground, 
expecting every moment that one or 
both of us would be laid low by a bullet. 

Two muskets were discharged at us—a 
menace of danger which actually tended to 
our ultimatesafety. Forthe island sentries 
on duty, being alarmed, hastily summoned 
further aid, and were now pouring a heavy 
fire in the direction of the boat. The fire 
was briskly returned by the Castle boat, 
and with deadly effect, for I afterwards 
learnt that two of the island soldiers were 
killed. 

We avoided this cross fire by making a 
détour to the left; and the noise of the 
fusillade covered our retreat so effectually 
that I succeeded in bringing the wounded 
fugitive safely to land. His strength 
being by this time exhausted, he collapsed 
entirely, the moment that he felt secure 
from immediate risk. 

Being loth to leave him in this condition, 
since humanity cried out against such 
desertion, I made him as comfortable as 
circumstances admitted, and then hastened 
to fetch a modicum of brandy from the 
nearest tavern. 

He swallowed the spirit, and was pre- 
sently so far revived as to be able to rise 
and walk by aid of my support. He told 
me that he had got into trouble with the 
Governor of the Castle, who had denounced 
him as a traitor and put him in irons. 
By the help of his brother, who was also 
one of the garrison, he had contrived to 
get away; and now, thanks to my kind 
services, he hoped to make good his es- 
cape. 
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“T have friends in Pollet Street," he 
said, “and can make my way there with- 
out further assistance, so I will bid you 
good night, friend, with hearty thanks 
for your help.” 

* Nay," I replied, * though I did but 
obey the common dictate of humanity, 
yet one good turn deserves another, and I 
would plead that you prove your gratitude 
by passing the night under my uncle's 
roof. Heisabsent from home ; ond if you 
will take pity on my loneliness, I would 
much like to hear news of the Castle and 
its garrison. So pray defer going to your 
friends till the morrow.” 

He was glad to accept my invitation, 
and we set off towards Fountain Street. 
He found it so easy to travel on-a good 
road after the difficult passage of the rocks 
that we reached my hoine without further 
mishap. 

I easily explained matters to Rebekah, 
who raised no objection to taking in my 
guest. She dressed his wound, which 
happily proved nothing more serious than 
a surface abrasion; and she provided ham 
with dry apparel from my uncle's store. 

We sat down to a wholesome supper. 
Mv guest found his vigour so restored by 
food that he was ready enough to con- 
verse, and our tongues were soon called 
on to divide their service between tasting 
and talking. He told me that his name 
was Nicholas Alix. 

* "Tis a happy windfall to me," I said, 
“meeting with you, for I am eager to 
hear the latest news of those gallant 
defenders of the Castle. Pray tell me all 
you can." 

* Ave, that I will," he replied; “ right 
gladly would I do all in my power to 
gratify your wishes. To begin with the 
Governor. Though I have rued his 
severity, and that unjustly, for I was no 
traitor—I bear him no ill-will; nay, I 
hold him in honour as a man of courage 
and loyal desire. He has the hearts of 
the men under him. Though he rules 
them with & rod of iron, yet he shares 
with them every hardship and privation. 
He enforces discipline with a strong 
hand, yet he ever encourages them by 
kindness. To give you an idea of the 
strict regulations that prevail within the 
Castle walls, you must know that death 
is the penalty for any act of treachery 
that might seriously endanger the Castle, 
or concern the safety or honour of the 
Governor; also for absence from any 
place of appointed watch ; also for failing 
to cry aloud ‘Arm! Arm! Arm!’ on dis- 
covering the approach of any persons, 
either by boat at high water, or over the 
rocks at low water; also for striking an 
officer." 

I expressed my amazement at the 
stringent character of these regulations, 
and asked if minor offences were re- 
cognised. 

* Yes," he replied; “severe penalties 
are also charged upon any soldier of the 
garrison who may put off his clothes at 
night so long as the water is passable on 
foot between the Castle and the town; 
also for cursing and swearing, or pro- 
voking a quarrel. If any soldier strike a 
comrade, he is liable to the loss of his 
right hand.” 

The words of Nicholas Alix kindled my 
admiration. For since discipline was of 
the first importance for the safety of the 
Castle, it seemed to me that the wisdom 
which could devise, and the courage 


which could enforce, such strong articles. 
were undeniable proof of a thorough 
military spirit. And when coupled with 
the fact that the heroic Governor held 
his Castle for the King through three years 
of the sorest trial, that military spirit is 
seen to have been united to a military 
genius of the highest order. So that they 
who objected that Sir Peter Osborne was 
not a military expert, are proved to have 
been actuated either by ignorance of his 
character or by malicious intention, 
which did not scruple to press falsehood 
in the furtherance of their hase designs. 

“Now tell me," I continued, **how 
fares it with the health and spirits of the 
garrison? Are they of one mind wiih 
their gallant commander ? ” 

“There is no sickness among them," 
he said, “ and I doubt not a good enough 
spirit prevails, though many are ready to 
grumble at their hardships. Being pent up 
in such narrow quarters, with no outlet 
for their grievances, is a grievous trial. 
But there is worse trouble that threatens. 
Judze for yourself. The garrison is in 
great straits for provisions, being entirely 
dependent on supplies from Jersey, which 
of late have not been regular in arriving 
nor adequate 1n amount." 

He did not hesitate to aver that, un- 
less this deficiency were immediately re- 
dienen the garrison must very shortly 

e compelled to capitulate. 

* During the last week," quoth he, “the 
soldiers have received no more than four 
biscuits and a little porridge to each man. 
They were forced to use the grease with 
which they make candles and dress their 
boats, to fry the * poor John ' (asthey cail 
dried hake), and limpets and herbs set 
apart for the officers’ mess." 

* But why," I asked, ** do not the boats 
from Jersey bring sufficient supplies ? ” 

“ The Parliament ships in the bay keep 
a sharp look-out. It is no easy matter to 
run the blockade under most favourable 
circumstances. When winds are con- 
trary, or calms prevail, and strong tides 
prove adverse, the boats may be delayed 
for weeks in accomplishing the voyage." 

I would gladly have carried on the 
conversation further, but Alix showed 
such evidence of weariness that I was 
constrained to propose his retiring to rest. 

“ Aye," he said, “a good night's rest 
wil be truly grateful, for I have had 
nothing better than the damp floor of & 
cell lately, with cold iron chains for bed- 
clothes.” 

We therefore withdrew to our respective 
chambers. Sleep was long banished from 
my pillow. The thought of Sir Peter 
Osborne and his gallant men in such 
distress preyed heavily on my mind, and 
set me worrying over the desire to bring 
relief to the beleaguered garrison. 

Far into the small hours I tossed and 
turned, vainly trying to devise some plan 
for alleviating their distress. Oh that my 
uncle were at home! I would prevail 
on him to give me money to purchase 
provisions. I was on friendly terms with 
two fishermen who owned a boat in the 
harbour—they might help me to get a 
small convoy of food to the Castle by 
night. I hoped that my uncle might 
speedily return ; and as that hope quieted 
my agitation in some measure, at last I 
fell asleep. 

Next morning Nicholas Alix went to 
his friendsin Pollet Street. 


(To be continued.) 


M“: shook down at once into his place 

on board the brig, to the very great 
disgust of Lawrence, the mate, who 
seemed thoroughly disappointed, in the 
rough weather they encountered, to see the 
boy about on deck, taking the greatest 
interest in the high seas that broke on 
board, and tossed and shook the vessel so 
that the men had to hold on by whatever 
they could clutch. For the chief ofticer 
had made up his mind that as soon as 
they encountered the great rollers of the 
mis-called Pacific Ocean, Matt would be 
crawling down to his berth, and lying 
there in misery. 

Several of the men were queer, old 
sailors though they were; but to use 
Sniff's words, spoken with a grin, * Young 
Fraser wouldn't be sick a bit," but was 
the liveliest individual on board, and 
enjoyed a ravenous appetite. 

As they sailed on, with the foul weather 
abating, several islands were passed, and 
Matt watched the blue cloud-like specks 
on the great ocean; but they came and 
went just like mists forming and then 
melting away in the torrid beams of the 
eun, which daily grew more powerful, for 
Captain Wilson was steering for a group 
of islands little known and lying near the 
equator. 

“ We don't want places where every 
ship calls," said the Captain, half closing 
an eye as he looked at Matt. ‘“ The 
people there know too much, and don't 
deal square. They've learned too many 
tricks. I like to get to & new island 
where the coffee skins are real savages 
and glad to see you. Everything’s fresh 
to 'em, my lad: they hardly know what 
a ship is, and they're like children eager 
to get playthings.” 

* But they're dangerous, aren't they!” 
said Matt. 

“ Not a bit, my lad, if you play a square 
game with them. They take a fancy to 
what you bring to trade with them, and 
they'll give you in exchange what we 
want—pearl-shell and dry cocoanut. But 
if you play tricks with ‘em, and begin to 
cheat and knock 'em about, they begin to 
behave as anyone else would." 

“ Show fight ?" said Matt. 

* That's it, my lad, and quite natural 
too." 

* But are there any new countries like 
that?” said Matt. 

“Lots, my lad. Islands, of course, 
that haven’t been found out even now. The 
Pacific Ocean's a big place, my lad, just 
dotted over with little specks too small 
to have found a place yet on any chart. 
I know more than one, and we're bound for 
"em now; but I always feel afraid." 

“ Of the savages ? ” 

“Nay, not a bit," said the Captain 
blufly; “afraid some one's found 'em 
out and begun to spoil 'em. Soon as I 
find that a skipper's been there selling 
'em rum, I make sail and try for a fresh 
market.” 

*" But I thought every place in the world 
has been found out now." 

“So do many other people," said the 
Captain, with a laugh; “but they don: 
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know. They've found out a deal, but the 
world's & bigger place than people think, 
and it'll take some time yet before every 
spot 1s known." 

“ When shall we get to the island you're 
sailing for?” 

" You'll soon see," said the Captain, 
with a mysterious nod. ‘Go on learning 
to be a sailor. How are you getting 
on?” 

"Splendidly," cried the boy. “That 
is, With everybody but Mr. Lawrence. 
He never seems satisfied." 

" [t is his nature to," said the Captain. 
* But never you mind; you go on learning 
and doing your duty, and if you feel that 
vou' ve done that, you need not mind any 
disagreeable things that are said.” 

Matt thought & good deal about the 
Captain's words as the days flew by; but 
though he tried hard, it made no diflerence 
in the mate's conduct towards him, and 
it gradually dawned on the boy's brain 
that Lawrence was more brutal and 
overbearing with the boys just because he 
saw it annoved him and made him look 
indignant. For so sure as the mate saw 
him taking any notice of the two lads he 
would become more brutal, besides pick. 
ing them out some particularly unpleasant 
or dangerous task to do. 

There was so much on board to take 
Matt's attention, eo many fresh things to 
see from day to day, that one night as 
he lav in his berth the lad began to take 
himself to task for thinking so little about 
his parting from his mother. 

“Its just as if I didn't mind a bit,” 
he said to himself; *butIdo. I haven't 
written a line to her either, and I did 
promise." 

But he let that last thought slide 
directly. 

"What's the good of my writing?" he 
said, with a laugh. ‘I’m thinking just 
as if there were a post-oflice close by. 
Plenty of time to write when we meet a 
ship going home.” 

But though they sailed on, they passed 
no vessel in the vast waste. Island after 
island rose upon the horizon, grew larger 
till with a glass he could make out the 
line of breakers dashing over the coral 
reef, beyond that the soft blue lagoon, and 
again beyond a stretch of yellow sand, 
backed by a fringe of cocoanut palms. 
While beyond that again the dense forest 
rose higher and higher in a cone to where 
& crater top war half hidden by clouds 
which discharged their showers of rain, 
supplying silver streams to dot the 
mountain sides with thread-like cascades. 

By this time, though as far off as ever 
fiom Lawrence, the chief officer, Matt 
had grown to be on pleasant terms with 
Mr. Frank Lipscombe, the second mate, 
often sharing with him the morning 
watch, and finding him fall of information 
about the various islands, which at such 
times he was ready enough to impart, 
though when the first mate was on deck 
he rarely spoke, but was quite distant, 
and adopted a different tone. 

Matt laughingly reterred to this early 
one morning when Lipscombe had been 
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describing the beauties of an island they 
were passing, and talking about the in- 
habitants. | 

* Like to land and climb the mountain 
so as to look in at the top where the 
smoke comes out, would you ?°’ 

“Yes,” said Matt eagerly; ‘can't you 
get the Captain to let us land and explore 
the place? " 

* No," said the inate bluntly. 

“Why not?" said Matt, in boy.like 
fashion. | 

“For several reasons, my lad. First 
of all the skipper would consider it a 
waste of time; secondly, Mr. Lawrence 
would put his foot down and want te 
know whether I couldn't find enough to 
do on board, and become bad friends, 
because I took so much notice of you.” 

“Then that's why you are always so 
gruff when he is on deck? " 

“That's it, my lad. I don't want to bo 
bad friends with Mr. Lawrence. My life 
is none so pleasant, being good friends: 
it would not be bearable then." 

“He isa disagreeable wretch!” cried 
Matt emphatically. 

* Well, he is not perfect, my lad," said 
Lipscombe, with a little laugh. ‘I don't 
think anyone on board loves him very 
much.” 

" Loves!” cried Matt. , “No: I don't 
think anyone does. But have you any 
more reasons 2" 

“ Oh ves, eeveral. All up yonder there 
is dense forest through which wo should 
have to hack our way, so that it would 
take us days to get through, and we should 
want guides."' 

“We could get one of the natives to 
show us." 

“That's very doubtful," said the mate. 
“ They all live close down by the shore, 
and know very little about the interior of 
their islands; and if we wanted them to 
show us the best way up we should have 
them refusing to go.” 

“Why?” 

* Laziness, principally, and fear of the 
labour and cold up yonder ; besides which, 
some of them believe that all kinds of 
dangerous spirits live high up in the 
mountains.” 

“What nonsense!” cried Matt. 

“ They don't know any better, my lad. 
They hear all kinds of horrible bellowings 
and thunder. Lightning flashes about 
the mouth of the crater, and sometimes 
they see volleys of red-hot stones thrown 
out, and glowing molten rock boiling over 
the sides. "This, in their child-like way, 
they set down to the work of the demons 
who live in the mountain ; and they dare 
not go.” 

“ But we could teach them better," 
said Matt, “and explain that these were 
all in consequence of volcanic eruptions.” 

“ Exactly; we could explain, but they 
would only shake their heads and sinile 
at our ignorance. ‘They've seen the red. 
hot stones fall, and heard the noises, and 
their fathers and grandfathers before 
them told them what caused it all; and 
you may talk till all's blue, but they will 
not believe that, strangers from across tho 
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se& can know so much about what is 
going on in their island as they do. No, 
Fraser, I don't think you will get a 
chance to explore one of those moun- 
tains.” 

“ One of those mountains ? ” said Matt, 
watehing a fiery glow on the top of the 
island: “then are there many like 
this?" 

“Plenty dotted abont, but not many 
with the volcanoes active. 

“ Why, this one is burning now," 
Matt eagerly. “Look!” 

The second mate smiled. 

“That's only the rising sun making the 
steam at the mouth of the crater glow.’ 

“Tt looks just as if it were red-hot,” 
said Matt. * Oh, I should like to get up 
there." 

“ You'd be pretty tired and cold before 
you did.” 

* Cold on a burning mountain ? ” 

* Oh, yes, nenrly freezing in the shade, 
while your boots were turning crisp with 
walking ovez the hot lava, and the smell 
of sulphur which comes out of the cracks 
was nearly suffocating you. Be content 
with using your glass. You'll be able to see 
more perhaps than you would toiling 
through the trees, and climbing over blocks 
of stone.” 

* [ say, though,” said Matt, “ how soon 
shall we get to where we are going ? " 

“In a day or two, now. The skipper i is 
aiming at one of the islands lying near the 
Solomon group." 

A couple of dayslater Matt found that 
the point the Captain had been making for 
was nearly reached, that gentleman point- 
ing to what looked like a little pyramid 
rising out of the sea some miles away. 

“There you are. Matt, my lad." 

“Ts that point the island 2" asked the 
boy. 

“ Yes; that point, as you call it. is the 
top of Copra Island, for so I dubbed it. 
It's a burning mountain." 

* Then those clouds are smoke.” 

“ May be, some of them; but those 
clouds low down on the horizon are some 
of the little islands." 

“ Then there are more than one ? " 

“Oh, yes, quite a dozen dotted about, 
and I reckon that I’m their discoverer, 
for they're not down in any chart, and niy 
brig seems to have been the first ship the 
people ever saw. We shall do scine trade 
here, Matt, my boy,” he added, chuckling 
and rubbing his hands. 

* And go ashore & good deal?" 

“Well, not much of that. The people 
are very civil, but one never knows how 
to take them. They get tempted at some 
of these islands by ‘the sight of so many 
things they long for, and it’s too much for 
thein, and hen there’s an attack made, 
and no one knows what has become of a 
ship and her crew. So I um always very 
careful, and: only let anyone go ashore 
when I feel pretty sure." 

The Captain's words were not reassuring 
to a boy whose head was full of beautiful 
birds, strange beasts, and a land teeming 
with wonders; but hesaid nothing, andafter 
watching the first mate below he climbed 
up aloft, to sit and watch the pyramid in 
the distance grow higher and less clearly 
marked, while the clouds on the surface 
of the water began to assume an air of 
solidity. 

That afternoon Matt could see that the 
pyramid was a cloud-capped cone rising 
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out of a densely wooded slope, at whose 
foot were groves of cocoanut trees right 
down amongst the coral sands. Then 
nearer appeared the calm blue lagoon shut 
in by a ftar-stretching coral reef, upon 
which the great Pacitie rollers broke in 
silvery foam which glistened in the sun- 
shine, while soft mists rose up, displaying 
here and there the brilliant tints of the 
rainbow. 

Matt had read and heard times enough 
of the beauty of these tropical islands, and 
had pictured them pretty aceurately in 
his own mind; but as they sailed nearer 
and nearer to their destination he found 
that all he had imagined came far short of 
the reality. The tints of the sea and the 
wondrous sheen upon the great rollers as 
they travelled on and curled over to leap 
the barrier of coral were dazzling in the 
brilliant sunshine, and he gazed in awe 
upon the waves as they broke up into 
fountains of foam and fell back defeated, 
for the reef was impassable, while beyond 
it the blue lagoon was hardly disturbed. 

“Well, what do you think of 1t? " said 
a voice behind him. “Like a swim 
there ? ” 

“Swim!” cried Matt, turning to face 
the second mate. “ Why, no one could 
swim in water like that.” 

* No, and ifhe could the sharks wouldn't 
let him." 

' Are there sharks there, then ? ” 

“Any number, down in the deep water. 
They've got lurking places 1 in the holes in 
the coral, where they lie in wait till they’ re 
hungry; but that's pretty well always." 

“But aren't we going too near the 
rock: ? What would. happen if we did go 
too close 2" 

“Happen?” said the second mate. 
* Why, the sea would hft us and drop us 
on to some great coral mass which would 
go through the bottom and hold us till 
the breakers had beaten the brig into 
matchwood."' 

“Then why doesn't the Captain steer 
right away 2" 

" Because we're making for the opening 
in the reef yonder, where we shall sail 
through. Can't you see where there is 
clear water? ”’ 

^ No," said Matt, shading hie eyes; “I 
can't see anything for this dazzling mist. 
Yes, I can see something now. Why, it 
looks like canoes riding right through the 
foam." 

“ No, they're in the opening. "There's 
a way into the lagoon yonder, about a 

couple of hundred yards wide. They're 
coming out to meet us." 

As Matt's eyes grew more accustomed 
to the scene, he made out row after row 
of dark figures gliding through the mist. to 
be out clear in the heaving sea at the end 
of & few minutes: no less than five 
narrow canoes, each fifty or sixty feet 
long, and full of people whose paddles 
were worked with wondrous precision as 
the crews raced for the brig, whileasthey 
came nearer burst after burst of shouts 
reached the boy's ears. 

* Not going to attack us, are they ? 
sald Matt. 

* Oh, no, they've come to pilot us in 
through the reef. They know us again. 
We Were here about a twelvementh 
ago.’ 

But Captain Wilson did not need the 
help of any pilot. He had carefully 
surveyed and sounded the way in at his 


former visit, and now stood by the man 
at the wheel. keeping a keen eve upon his 
bearings ; and the wind being favourable, 
the brig went steadily on into the irides- 
cent mist, with a couple of the long 
canoes in front, and the rest following. 
Matt Fraser breathed hard, and there 
Was a curious flutterme about his heart 
as the vessel rose and fell and earecened 
over, cach minute seeming as if she 
must strike. for to right and left there 
was a wild chaos of foam dimly seen 
through the fog of spray, and the roar of 
the breaking and churning billows was 
confusing in the extreme. 

jut on they rushed as if to destruction, 
till just as Matt's hands went inv oluntarily 
to his jacket to tear it off preparatory to 
swimming for his life, the brig suddenly 
glided out of the mist into calm blue 
water, with the roaring breakers left 
behind; and before them, a mile away. 
the glowing beauties of the island burst 
into sight, with the people thrusting fresh 
canoes from the sands, and pushing off to 
reach the brig. 

Then all at once came the Captain's 
voice, echoed by that of the first mate, 
there was the trampling of feet on the 
deck, the rattle of the manilla cable from 
the hawse-hole, the brig swung round head 
to wind, the sails began to flap, and the 
canoes closed in, with their occupants 
shoutingand holding out fruit and feathers, 
besides “brightly coloured freshly caught 
fish. 

“Well, Matt, my lad," said the Captain, 
making the boy start, “here you are 
among the savages. What do you think 
of em 2" 

Dut before the boy could answer the 
Captain roared: 

“Hil Mr. Lawrence. Two men at 
the gangways there with capstan bars. 
No one is to come aboard without my 
leave.” 

The order was given none too soon, for 
the people were beginning to climb up the 
side, and most of them were armed with 
spear and club; but upon seeing the mate 
and the two men blocking the way there 
was & sudden stop, and the islanders who 
had been climbing dropped back into 
their canoes, a great deal of chattering 
beginning, while the faces which had been 
al laughing assumed menacing expres- 
sions, and one who seemed to be the chief 
and who stood spear in hand upon a kind 
of platform in the middle of the largest 
canoe, began to speak angrily to those 
around. 

* You've done it now," growled Law- 
rence to Captain Wilson. “They did 
mean to trade, but now they'll show 
fight.” 

“Captain Wilson said nothing, but took 
some red cloth from a bale he had 
brought on deck, and went to the gang- 
way. 

“ Here, Matt, my lad," he said; * cone 
and help me. Out with your knife." 

Matt did not relish going to stand there 
by the Captain's side to be easily within 
reach of a well-thrown spear, ‘but he 
stepped forward and helped the Captain by 
nicking the edge of the red cotton cloth, 
so that it could be torn across and held 
out towards the chief, whose eyes glistened 
at the sight of the attractive fabrie, the 
Captain speaking at the same time, using 
such words as he had picked up during 
his voyages. [But 
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But no one in the large canoe stirred to 
take the cloth. 

“They won't touch it," said the first 
mate. ‘ They think it's a trap." 

The Captain frowned. 

* Stand back a bit," he said to the men 
armed with the bars. ‘ Here. Matt, boy, 
perhaps they'll take it from you," he con- 
tinued, handing the red cloth to the lad. 
* Reach out and see.’ 

Matt set his teeth. 

“ Suppose they stick a spear into me," 
he thought, and he felt a peculiar creepy 
sensation run through him. 

But everyone was watching him, and 
he drew a deep breath as he took the 
eloth, caught hold of the top of the bul- 
wark with his left hand, and reached out 
with the other, shaking the cloth and 
making it flutter, while the Captain and 
his men drew back a little. 

This had the required effect; the canoe 
in which the chief stood was paddled a 
little closer, and quick as lightning the 
spear was darted into the cloth, twisted 
sharply round, and the fabric was snatched 
out of Matt’s hand, to hang fluttering from 
the jagged point. 

The flinch on Matt's part which 
followed was involuntary, and brought 
forth a shout of laughter from the savages 
in the boat, in which the boy joined, but 
it was a forced laugh of which he did not 
seem proud. 

But the little present scemed to have 
removed the distrust, and a loud clamour 
arose from the canoes, the men holding 
up cocoanuts and bananas, bird skins and 
feathers, and keeping on a repetition of a 
word which sounded like Lergor. 

"They want tobacco," said Matt 
eagerly. 

“ Not they,” said the Captain, smiling. 
“ Here, Lawrence, give me some pieces of 
that hoop iron.” 

The mate took a handful of pieces of 
iron band six or seven inches long from a 
bundle that had been brought on deck, 
and the Captain stepped to Matt’s side 
with these. 

The sight of the iron produced a roar 
of excitement, and, forgetting his distrust 
now, the chief had his canoe urged close 
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to the side of the brig, taking a piece 
which Matt handed to him, and letting 
the men around him each secure a scrap, 
for which they handed up fruit, carved 
wood, feathers, and pearl shells. 

“That's right,' said the Captain. 
“ They understand now that they are not 
to come on board." Then shouting to 
the chief, he held out to him a little 
common axe. 

The man's eyes flashed, and he picked 
up from the platform one after the other 
half a dozen great pearl shells; but 
seeing that the Captain shook his head 
he picked up half-a-dozen more, and the 
exchange took place. 

From that moment the barter went on 
rapidly, the red cloth, the little axes, and 
the scraps of new hoop iron, being the 
objects most coveted. Captain Wilson 
soon made the savages understand 
what he wanted in return, with the result 
that before long there was a goodly 
heap of great pearl shells on one side of 
the gangway, and a bigger heap of dry 
cocoanut kernel on the other. Then the 
bartering began to flag, for the stores 
brought out by the canoes had pretty 
well failed, while after finding that their 
visitors did not care for the bits of 
carving, feathers, and birds, they ceased 
to offer them. 

* I want to get the chief on board now, 
Matt," said the Captain, and he spoke to 
the tall, good-looking, dark bronze fellow, 
but for some time he would not venture. 

At last a small two-bladed pocket-knife 
proved too tempting, and speaking to 
some of the men near him, half-a-dozen 
followed him as he climbed up the side, 
to eagerly take the knife, and then walk 
about the deck with his companions, to 
be shown a bale of red cloth, a bundle of 
hoop iron, and some axes. 

These they examined with longing 
eyes, chattering away to the Captain, who 
easily made them understand that he 
wanted pearl shell, copra, or dried cocoa- 
nut kernels in exchange. 

They examined everything eagerly, 
and seemed full of confidence now, while 
the occupants of the canoes waited 
alongside patiently, though they appeared 
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to be all on the alert ready to swarm cn 
board at a word from their chief, who 
kept showing himself over the bulwarks 
from time to time; and Matt could not 
help thinking that if an attack were 
made their chances on board would be 
very poor, since the savages would out- 
number them by ten to one. 

At last, though, the little party of visi- 
tors made for the gangway, the chief 
bearing a few strings of beads which the 
Captain made him understand were for the 
women ashore, while his followers were 
each presented with a little axe, which 


they hesitated to take, pointing to the 


cupra and shells on deck, and shaking 
their heads as if to indicate that they had 
nothing to give in exchange. 

They brightened up, though, on the 
Captain telling them the objects given 
were meant as presenta, and then dropped 
down into their canoes, when the chief 
gave the word, and two lines of paddles 
dashed into the water with a shout, and 
the long, narrow vessels glided swiftly 
away, making Matt breathe more freely. 

* Well, my lad," said the Captain 
cheerily, d “what do you think of the 
niggers ? ’ 

SI ee I should like to be able to talk 
to them, and understand what they say, 
sir," replied Matt. 

“ It would be better," said the Captain. 
“But the worst of it is that the lingo 
which suits one patch of islands doesn't 
do for the next, and even where the 
language is the same they’ pronounce the 
words so differently that it is hard work 
togeton. Well, these fellows are friendly 
enough, you see, and they'll be back to- 
morrow with their canoes full of copra 
and pearl shell. We haven't done so 
badly to-day.” 

“What about the watch to-night?’ 
said Mr. Lawrence, interrupting the 
conversation. 

“ Double it," replied the Captain. 

* Are the men to be armed ? " 

“There is no need, but they may as 
well have capstan bars lying handy. "We 
shall he ready of course in case of a sur- 
prise, but there is ncthing to fear here, 
for these folk have not been spoiled." 
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[o had caught Northway by the arm 
and was standing over him with anger 
in his eye. 

* Now, you young shaver, did you put this 
cobbler’s wax in my pocket? ” 

* What made you think I did it? " queried 
Northway, in a vain attempt to avoid a direct 
reply. 

“ No shilly-shallying, you, beggar: did you 
or didn't you ? ” 

“ Yes, I did, then! ” shouted Northway, at 
the same time giving himself a jerk that set 
him free. He raced away at full speed to 
the gymnasium with Floyd in chase. But 
Northway was the faster, and before Floyd 
reached the door his intended victim was 
perched in safety on the beam from which 
the ropes for climbing were suspended. 
Iloyd might have pursued him, but it would 
have been a risky business to attempt to lick 
him in mid.air, so he stayed below. 

* If you don't come down in two minutes," 
he cried, “ I'll lick you to a jelly." 

* Thanks; I think I'll stay up here,” was 
ihe reply. 

“ You little cad! I'll make you eat that 
cobbler's wax. I'll teach you to play me 
tricks.” 

* Please, Floyd," replied Northway in a 
mild voice, “you did teach me. I should 
never have thought of putting it in your 
pocket only you're always playing jokes on 
ime, and laughing at me if I get angry." 

** Oh, bosh ! that's very ditferent,’’ retorted 
Floyd. “If I do have a bit of fun out of 
vou sometimes, that's no reason why you 
should spoil my pocket.” 

" [It's only a bit of fun," pleaded North- 
wAy. 

* Nice idea of fun you've got!” was the 
reply. 

" It's no worse than putting tar on the 
handle of my bat," retorted Northway. 

Floyd found this a little ditlicult to dis- 
prove, so he resorted to abuse. Northway 
indulged in the pleasure of abusing back as 
he was safe out of reach, but the drawback 
to his enjoyment was that it had to end 
when the bell rang. He stayed up as long 
&s he dared, but Floyd was evidently resolved 
to outstay him; so at last he slid down, 
consoling himself by thinking that Floyd 
had but & brief time to take his revenge. 
But a good deal of pounding can be done in 
half a minute, and Northway went to tea 
with a sore body and an indignant mind. 

During the whole evening he was meditat- 
ing schemes of vengeance. The problem 
was how to pay out Floyd without risk to his 
own personal comfort. Floyd was a bully, 
and a bully with an unfortunate fondness for 
piaying practical jokes. If only he could be 
paid back in his own coin without risk ! 

Just as preparation ended Northway had 
i happy thought. Both he and Floyd slept 
in ihe same room, together with Massing- 
ham, Chance, and & couple of others. As 
Northway undressed he purposely let his 
purse fall on the floor and remain there. 

* Look out, Northway," cried Chance, 
** you've dropped your purse." 

With a cry Northway dashed at it. 

** Thanks, old man; I wouldn't have lost 
this for a trifle.” 

“Been making your fortune ? ” 

«I had half a sovereign sent me to-day,” 
replied Northway proudly. ‘That's near 
enough to a fortune for me.” 

** What are you going to do with it? " 

* Put itunder my pillow," replied North- 
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way, wilfully misunderstanding him. “I'm 
not going to run any risks.” 

“ Why, you don’t expect robbers here, do 
you?” said Massingham, with a laugh. 

But Northway nevertheless put his purse 
under his pillow, and his head on the top of 
that. The gas was soon turned off, and 
before long he was breathing heavily; but, 
so far from being asleep, he was wider awake 
than usual. 

As he anticipated, he soon heard Floyd’s 
voice asking him if he were asleep. He made 
no reply, but continued his imitation of 
slumber. 

* He's asleep right enough," said Floyd in 
a whisper. ‘ Now let's play him a trick: 
get his purse from under his pillow and hide 
it." 

“ But he'll wake," said Chance. 

* No, he won't, and it won't matter if he 
does," was the reply. “ Where's the 
candle ? ” 

The forbidden candic was soon lit. Floyd 
crept out of bea and approached Northway, 
who appeared to sleep the sleep of the inno- 
cent. 

“Tve heard that if you tickle people's ears 
gently they turn over," said Floyd. ‘ Let's 
try it; we can't get at his purse with his 
head right on top of it." 

The mancuvre answered admirably; 
Northway fidgeted a little, and then turned 

. Sleepily over. Floyd had out the purse in a 
moment. 

* Where shall I hide it? " he asked. 

* Where you like, as long as it isn't in my 
bed," replied Chance, who didn't approve of 
the proceedings. 

“Tl put it under the mattress at the 
bottom of my bed," said Floyd ; * then, when 
he's had a good fright, I'll tell him where it 
1s." 

When the purse was hidden and the candle 
blown out there was nothing to keep awake 
for; so, in hope that he might wake before 
Northway, Floyd fell asleep. 

The other occupants of the room followed 
his example—except Northway. He was 
sleepy, but resisted his desire to drop off until 
he was sure all the others had succumbed. 
Then he slid quietly out of bed and rescued 
his purse, which he put into his trousers 
pocket. 

" [knew that Floyd would never be able to 
let go such a chance of playing a trick," said 
Northway to himself with glee. “The boot 
will be on the other leg to-morrow morning, 
I fancy." 

Though he was one of the first to awake, 
he wa; careful not to open his eyes till he 
heard the boys talking. Then he yawned 
and sat up. 

* Purse safe? " asked Massingham. 

"Is'pose so," replied Northway, turning 
over his pillow, * No! It'sgone!" 

In a moment he had sent pillow and 
bolster flying, and commenced a frenzied but 
fruitless search. 

* There's been a robber!” he exclaimed. 
* I'm off to tell the Doctor.” 

He hurried into his trousers as if his life 
depended on his speed. 

"It's no good telling the Doctor," said 
Floyd: “ your wretched purse isn't stolen." 

" Yes, it is, or else it would be where I put 
it, wouldn't it?” 

As he was now struggling into his jacket 
with the evident intention of going to the 
Doctor, Floyd thought it was time to let him 
know the truth, though he had not squeezed 
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as much fun out of the affair as he had in. 
tended. 

“ Don't be an ass," he began pleasantly. 
** Your purse isn’t stolen; it's in this room." 

* Where ? ” 

* You'd better find out," said Floyd. 

* No, I'm going to tell the Doctor I've been 
robbed," said Northway firmly. 

“ Oh, well, if you're going to sneak ——" 

“’Tisn’t sneaking, when half a sov. is 
stolen,” retorted Northway. 

“?Tisn’t stolen, I tell you: you haven't 
half looked for it." 

“ Yes, I have.” 

* No, you haven't, and I'll prove it if you 
like. Will you give me sixpence if I find it 
for you ?" 

“ Yes, like a bird,” exclaimed Northway. 

* All right, then; hand over your sixpence. 
You'll find your purse under the mattress at 
the foot of my bed." 

“ Then you took it from under my pillow ? ” 

“Of course I did; what do you want to 
make such a fuss about it for? ” 

"[ don't call taking money fun," said 
Northway boldly, for he saw that Chance and 
the others were sympathising with him. 
“ And I shan't go hunting for my own purse ; 
if you stole it, you can give it me back." 

Floyd gave an angry exclamation, and 
threw back his mattress. The purse was n»t 
there. 

^" It's gone! " he cried in dismay. ‘ Who's 
taken it?” 

"Who's likely to?” replied Chance; 
“ you're the only fellow who'd think it fun 
to take a chap’s purse. Serve you right if 
it’s lost.” 

* But it can’t be lost,” said Floyd ; “it must 
have slipped down somewhere." 

Two or three of the boys helped in the 
search, but Northway went on with his 
toilette in an unconcerned manner. 

“It’s no good —it's gone," said Floyd at 
last, in despair. “I believe one of you 
fellows has got it—it can’t have disappeared 
of itself.” 

But everyone denied having touched it, 
and Floyd was left to bear the brunt of 
Northway’s recriminations. At last he 
offered Northway five shillings not to report 
his loss, with a promise that if the purse did 
not turn up in a week he would raise the 
remaining five shillings as soon as possible. 

Northway promised to keep silent, and 
enjoyed the sensation of pretending to do a 
very generous thing. But he had no inten- 
tion of carrying the joke too far, so just 
before the bell for breakfast rang he made a 
final search under his bed, and emerged with 
the purse in his hand. 

“Tve got it!” he cried. 

"Got it? Where from ?" asked Floyd. 

"Under my bed; I s'pose I must have 
jerked it there when I pitched my pillow 
about." 

Floyd looked as if he were about to say 
something forcible ; but reflecting that silence 
is golden, he managed to restrain himself. 
He had some inkling of the truth, however, 
and felt that he had been badly sold; whilst 
Northway was jubilant. The only drawback 
to his exultation was the fact that he 
couldn't tell Floyd the details of how he had 
sold him. 

^ "Tis a pity," he thought with a sigh: “I 
should like to tell him how easily I made & 
fool of him. But he'd lick me for a week on 
end. Well, h» won't play uny more tricks on 
me in a hurry, I fancy." 
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By JULES VERNE, 


OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY 


Author of * Simon Hart,” * Captain Antifer,” ^ Adrift in the Pacific," etc. etc. 


N° more appropriate scene for tne wonder- 
JN ful and terrible adventures which I am 
about to relate could be imagined than the 
Desolation Islands, so called, in 1779, by 
Captain Cook. I lived there for several 
weeks, and I can affirm, on the evidence of 
my own eyes and my own experience, that 
the famous English explorer and navigator 
was happily inspired when he gave the 
islands that significant name. 

Geographical nomenclature, however, 
insists on the name of Kerguelen, which is 
generally adopted for the group which lies in 
49? 45' south latitude, and 69° 6’ easi 
longitude. This is just, because in 1772, 
Baron Kerguelen, a Frenchman, was the firs: 
to discover those islands in the southern 
part of the Indian Ocean. Indeed, the 
commander of the squadron on that voyage 
believed that he had found a new continent 
on the limit of the Antarctic seas, but in the 
course of a second expedition he recognised 
his error. There was only an archipelago. 
I may be believed when I assert that Desola- 
tion Islands is the only suitable name for 
this group of three hundred isles or islets in 
the midst of the vast expanse of ocean, which 
is constantly disturbed by austral storms. 

Nevertheless, the group is inhabited, and 
the number of Europeans and Americans who 
formed the nucleus of the Kerguelen popula- 
tion at the date of August 2, 1839,- had been 
augmented for two months past by a unit in 
my person. Just then I was waiting for an 
opportunity of leaving the place, having 
completed the geological and mineralogical 
studies which had brought me to the group 
in general and to Christmas Harbour in 
particular. 

Christmas Harbour belongs to the most 
important islet of the archipelago, one that 
is about half as large as Corsica. It is safe, 
and easy, and free of access. Your ship may 
ride securely at single anchor in its waters, 
while the bay remains free from ice. 

The Kerguelens possess hundreds of other 
fjords. Their coasts are notched and ragged, 
especially in the parts between the north and 
the south-east, where little islets abound. 
The soil, of volcanic origin, is composed of 
quartz, mixed with a bluish stone. In 
summer it is covered with green mosses, grey 
lichens, various hardy plants, especially wild 
saxifrage. Only one edible plant grows 
there, a kind of cabbage, not found anywhere 
else, and very bitter of flavour. Great flocks 
of royal and other penguins people these 
islets, finding good lodging on their rocky 
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and mossy surface. These 
stupid birds, in their yellow 
and white feathers, with their 
heads thrown back and their 
wings like the sleeves of a 
monastic habit, look, at a dis- 
tance, like monks in single file 
walking in procession along the 
beach. 

The islands afford refuge to 
numbers of sea-calves, seuls, 
and sea-elephants. The taking 
of those amphibious animals 
either on land or from the sea 
is profitable, and may lead to 
a trade which will bring a large 
number of vessels into. these 
waters. 

On the day already men- 
tioned I was accosted, while 
strolling on the port, by mine 
host of mine inn. 

* Unless I am much mistaken, time is 
beginning to seem very long to you, Mr. 
Jeorling ?” 

The speaker was a big tall American who 
kept the only inn on the port. 


“ And you resist them equally well.” 

" Of course. From the day of your arrival 
at Christmas Harbour, when you came to the 
‘Green Cormorant,’ I said to myself that in a 
fortnight, if not in a week, you weuld have 
enough of it, and would be sorry you had 
landed in the Kerguelens.”’ 

“ No, indeed, Mr. Atkins; I never regret 
anything I have done." 

“That's a good habit, sir." 

“ Besides, I have gained knowledge by 
observing curious things here. I have 
crossed the rolling plains, covered with hard 
stringy mosses, and I shall take away curious 
mineralogical and geological specimens with 
me. I have gone sealing, and taken sea- 
calves with your people. I have visited the 
rookeries where the penguin and the 
albatross live together 1n good fellowship, and 
that was well worth my while. You have 
given me now and again a dish of petrel, 
seasoned by your own hand, and very accept- 
able when one has a tine healthy appetite. I 
have found a friendly welcome at the * Green 
Cormorant,’ and I am very much obliged to 
you. But, if Iam right in my reckoning, it 
is two months since the Chilian two-master 
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* If you will not be offended, Mr. Atkins, I 
will acknowledge that I do find it long." 

* Of course I won't be offended. Am I 
not as well used to answers of that kind as 
the rocks of the Cape to the rollers? " 


Penis set me down at Christmas Harbour in 
mid-winter." 

“And you want to get back to your own 
country, which is mine, Mr.Jeorling; toreturn 
to Connecticut, to Providence, our capital ? ” 
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* Doubtless, Mr. Atkins; for I have been 
a globe-trotter for close upon three years. 


** Here in the Desolation Islands, where I have had no reason to feel 
desolate, ease and competence have come to me and mine.” 


One must come to à stop and take root at 
some time." 

“Yes; and when one has taken root, one 
puts out branches." 

* Just so, Mr. Atkins. However. as I have 
no relations living, it is likely that I shall be 
the last of my line. Iam not likely to take 
a fancy for marrying at forty.” 

* Well, well, that is a matter of taste. 
Fifteen years ago I settled down comfortably 
at Christmas Harbour with mv Betsy ; she 
has presented me with ten children, who in 
their turn will present me with grand- 
children.” 

‘ You will not return to the old country ? " 

* What should I do there, Mr. Jeorling, 
and what. could I ever have done there? 
There was nothing before me but poverty. 
Here, on the contrary, in these Islands of 
Desolation, where I have no reason to feel 
desolate, ease and competence have come to 
me and mine!" 

* No doubt; and I congratulate you, Mr. 
Atkins, for you are a happy man. Neverthe- 
less, it is not impossible that the fancy may 
take you some day — —" 

Mr. Atkins answered by a vigorous and 
convincing shake of the head. It was very 
pleasant to hear this worthy American 
talk. He was completely acclimatised on his 
archipelago, and to the conditions of life 
there. He lived with his family as the 
penguins lived in their rookeries. His wife 
was a “valiant” woman of the Scriptural 
type, his sons were strong, hardy fellows, who 
did not know what sickness meant. His 
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business was prosperous. The “Green 
Cormorant " had the eustom of all the ships, 
whalers and others, 
that put in at Kergu- 
elen. Atkins supplied 
them with everything 
they required, and no 
second inn existed at 
Christmas Harbour. 
His sons were car- 
penters, sailmakers, 
and fishers, and they 
hunted : the am- 
phibians in all the 
creeks during the hot 
season. In short, 
this was a family of 
honest folk who ful- 


filled their destiny 
without much difli- 
culty. 


“Once more, Mr. 
Atkins, let me assure 
you," I resumed, “I 
am delighted to have 
come to Kerguelen. 
I shall always re- 
member the islands 
kindly. Nevertheless, 
I should not be sorry 
to find myself at sea 
again." 

** Come, Mr. Jeor- 
ling, you must have 
a little patience," said 


the philosopher; 


* you must not forget 
that the fine days 
wil soon be here. 
In five or SIX 
weeks." 

* Yes, and in the 
meantime, the hills 
and the plains, the 
rocks and the shores, 
will be covered thick 
with snow, and the 


sun will not have 
strength to dispel 


the mists on the 
horizon.” 

" Now, there you 
are again, Mr. Jeor- 
ling! Why,the wild 
grass is already peep- 
ing through the white 
sheet! Just look! " 

"Yos, with ü 
magnifying - glass! 
Between ourselves, 
Atkins, could you 
venture to pretend 
that your bays are 
not still ice-locked in 
this month of Au- 
gust, which is the 
February of our 
northern hemi- < 
sphere ? ” 

“I acknowledge ' 
that, Mr. Jeorling. But again I say, have 
patience! The winter as been mild this 
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year. The ships will soon show up, in the 
east or in the west, for the fishing season is 
near." 

* May heaven hear you, Atkins, and guide 
the Halbrane safely into port." 

“Captain Len Guy? Ah, he's a good 
sailor;: he’s English, and he takes in his 
supplies at the * Green Cormorant.’ " 

* You think the Halbrane——-”’ 

“Will be signalled before a week, Mr. 
Jeorling, or, if not, it will be because there is 
no longer a Captain Len Guy ; and if there is 
no longer a Captain Len Guy, it is because 
the Halbrane has sunk in full sail between 
the Kerguelens and the Cape of Good Hope." 

Thereupon Mr. Atkins walked away, with 
& scornful gesture, indicating that such an 
eventuality was out of all probability. 

My intention was to take my passage on 
board the Halbrane so soon as she should come 
to her moorings in Christmas Harbour. After 
& rest of six or seven days she would set sail 
again for Tristan d'Acunha, where she was 
to discharge her cargo of tin and copper. I 
meant to stay in the island for a few weeks 
of the fine season, and from thence set out 
for Connecticut. Nevertheless, I did not fail 
to take into due account the share that 
belongs to chance, or, rather, Providence in 
human affairs. 

Each day I walked about the port and its 
neighbourhood. The sun was growing 
strong. The rocks were emerging by degrees 
from their winter clothing of snow; moss of 
a wine-like colour was springing up on the 
basalt clifis, strips of seaweed fifty yards 
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long were floating on the sea, and on the 
plain the lyella, which is of Andean origin, 
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was pushing up its little points, and the only 
leguminous plant of the region, that gigantic 
cabbage already mentioned, valuable for its 
antiscorbutic properties, was making its 
appearance. 

I had not come across a single land 
mammal—sea mammals swarm in these 
waters—not even of the batrachian or 
reptilian kinds. A few insects only —butter- 
flies or others—and even these did not fly, 
for, before they could use their wings, the 
atmospheric currents carried the tiny bodies 
&way to the surface of the rolling waves. 

“ And the Halbrane?’’ I used to say to 
Atkins each morning. 


A SWELTERING day in the tropics. The 
pitiless African sun beats relentlessly 
down through the forest foliage, making the 
atmosphere, under the tangle of shrubs and 
gigantic fronds, heavy as that of a forcing- 
house, and oppressive with sickly sweet per- 
fumes. 

No agreeable route this for a journey — 
whether of pleasure or duty; and small 
wonder, therefore, that from the little party 
of three white-helmeted Englishmen who 
push their way wearily along through the 
rank undergrowth, should be heard muttered 
explosions of wrath, not loud but deep, at 
the uncalled-for readiness of the Government 
at home in dear cool old England to send 
three loyal but perspiring subjects of Her 
Majesty on an entirely unnecessary mission 
to the savage chief of a neighbouring tribe, 
in the hottest season of the Torrid zone. 

Four days have thev already journeyed 
from their temporary home on the East 
African coast. The two first were passed 
luxuriously in boats pulled by their dusky 
servants up the sleepy river, but since the 
track has brought them to the heart of this 
almost impassable forest, their erstwhile gay 
spirits have flagged, and they stumble stolidly 
on with that dogged British endurance which 
is not the peculiar possession of our “thin 
red line of heroes" only, but belongs to 
many an unknown and unnoticed hero out- 
side the red line. 

The burning hours drag slowly and wearily 
along, but though coolness is as far away as 
ever, the end of their journey at last passes 
from an apparently unattainable nightmare 
into a joyful reality. The cluster of mud 
huts, which is the metropolis of the tribe they 
have toiled so far to interview in the interest 
of the British Government, looms on the 


T bow was of course at one time our 
national weapon ; and the great victories 
of Cressy and Poitiers were due in large 
measure to the form of the English archers. 
Gunpowder was invented and archery 
declined, but the bow became a favourite 
national plaything in the reign of Henry vitr., 
who was himself fond of shooting: he 
founded & great archery club, called the 
Fraternity of St. George, whose members 
might ‘shoot at all manner of marks and 
butts, and at the game of the popinjay and 
other games, as at fowls as well in the city 
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“The Halbrane, Mr. Jeorling," he would 
reply, with complacent assurance, *'will 
surely come into port to-day, or, if not to-day, 
to-morrow.” 

In my rambles on the shore, I frequently 
routed a crowd of amphibians, sending them 
plunging into the newly released waters. 
The penguins, heavy and impassive creatures, 
did not disappear at my approach—they 
took no notice; but the black petrels, the 
putiins, black and white, the grebes and 
others, spread their wings at sight of me. 

One day I witnessed the departure of an 
albatross, saluted by the very best croaks of 
the penguins, no doubt as a friend whom 


( To be continued.) 


AN OPTICAL DELUSION. 
A TRUE INCIDENT. 


distant horizon, and an hour later the three 
sun-baked travellers are seated, with aching 
limbs but rejoicing hearts, opposite a large 
half-circle of swarthy warriors. 

Festively attired in his full dress of beads 
and paint, with his hair, to his notions, 
becomingly greased and befeathered, the 
friendly chief solemnly sits and receives the 
message these strangely arrayed white men 
have brought from the Government of the 
Great White Queen beyond the forests and 
the seas. 

Friendly the vermilion and yellow giant 
may be, but amenable he is not; he listens 
calmly to all the envoys say, but time passes, 
and the answer they would have yet tarries. 

Hours pass; the palaver continues. The 
white men, exhausted from their long journey, 
grow aweary, while the impassive chief 
shows his white teeth in a grin of the friend- 
liest, but remains equally impervious to 
threats and persuasions. 

“Whew, the old fellow's a tough 'un," 
irreverently remarks the youngest of the trio, 
a slight bronzed young fellow. “ I wouldn't 
be in the Boss's shoes for & good deal. 
Haven't got the tongue of & ready speaker 
like him. How do you do it, old man?" 

* Shut up, Jerry, you idiot," cheerfully 
growls the Envoy-in-Chief, as he mops his 
shining visage. ‘I'm about used up. What 
I'm to say next, J don't know. Here, you 
Ted, lazy beggar, your turn next.” 

“Oh, thanks, I pass"; and Ted settles 
himself more comfortably against his tree- 
trunk, and gazes into vacancy. 

* No one’s taking any turn to-day but you, 
old chap, so fire away; we won't spoil your 
picnic,” whispers the disrespectful junior to 
the exhausted but still conscientious ** Boss." 
* He can't hold out much longer with that 


OLD LONDON GAMES. 
By Rev. W. J. FERRAR. 


as suburbs, and in all other places.” One of 
his bodyguard, who defeated all competitors 
in a great match, he created in joke “ Duke 
of Shoreditch” or * Duke of all archers,” 
and an annual féte was held in his honour. 
London bowmen were always handicapped 
by the growth of the city, and the gradual 
enclosing of commons by hedges. Occasion- 
ally they showed their disgust by a general 
levelling of obstructions, but their ultimate 
defeat was inevitable. The fields of Finsbury 
were the final stronghold of archery, and 
here, till the eighteenth century, were to be 


they were to see no more. Those powerful 
birds can tly for two hundred leagues without 
resting for a moment, and with such rapidity 
that they sweep through vast spaces in a few 
hours. The departing albatross sat motion- 
less upon a high rock, at the end of the bay 
of Christmas Harbour, looking at the waves 
as they dashed violently against the beach. 

Suddenly the bird rose with a great sweep 
into the air, its claws folded beneath it, its 
head stretched out like the prow of a ship. 
uttering its shrill cry; a few moments later 
it was reduced to a black speck in the vast 
height, and disappeared behind the misty 
curtain of the south. 
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tongue of yours clacking at him like a mili- 
wheel, so go in and win ; and, there, till you 
do, I'm for a snooze.”’ 

The uafortunate * Bosz," thus basely de- 
serted by his two eomrades, racks his brains 
for fresh arguments which may weigh with 
the obstinate chief, while the tlippant Jerry 
crosses his arms and prepares for his 
threatened snooze. Prepares for it—yes : 
but what is this? for behold ! while one eye 
is closed, in the manner common to all 
sleeping humanity, the other remains wide 
open, fixed with a stony glare upon the 
horrified chief ! 

Panic-stricken he gazes, then a wild yell 
of terror rends the air, and, pointing to the 
sternly gazing eve, he tremblingly acquiesces 
in all the white men demand of him; for who 
is he to fight against gods who slumber with 
but one eye, while the other remains ever 
open, keeping untiring watch ? 

* Jerry's old glass eye, or I'm a Dutchman. 
fetched ‘em well, and won the trick J couldn't 
with all my jabber!” shouts the ** Boss," 
hugely delighted at being relieved of his 
task, and generous enough not to withhold 
his ungrudging admiration of the unconscious 
coup d'état from the youngster who had so 
lately scoffed at his own unavailing efforts. 
The interview is over, the envoys crowned 
with success; and many are the blessings. 
not unmixed with friendly jibes, levelled at the 
head, or rather the eye, of the blushing Jerry. 

Thus the result of the unlucky gun acci- 
dent which, in his public-school days. had 
been such & cause of misery and bitter disap- 
pointment to the young aspirant for the 
army, proved, in later years, to be a decidec 
benefit; for the scales were turned to the 
satisfaction of the British Government — all 
through the glitter of a glass eye! 
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seen the targets, which were made of stone 
or wood, and bore some distinguishing 
emblem, such as a serpent or a swan. In 
the year 1594 there were as many as a hundred 
and sixty such targets, and archers in those 
days shot between 180 and 380 yards. As 
time went on, archery lost its hold and 
archers lost their cunning: by the year 1737 
there were only about twenty targets, and 
bowmen were content to shoot between 80 
and 260 yards. A sport that was so degener- 
ate naturally died away, and very little 
opposition was made to the builder when he 
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claimed the archery.ground bit by bit. Yet 
it was a pity to lose archery, as we have lost 
it, for it was a manly sport, and holds a high 
place among our national traditions. 

The game of bowls became very fashion- 
able after the Wars of the Roses, and in the 
time of Elizabeth and James I. our greens 
were the best in Europe: the frequent 
metaphors from and allusions to the game 
in Shakespeare clearly show what a place 
the game had taken in the hearts of the 
people. 

Then from the twelfth century onwards the 
youths of the city, or 'prentice-lads, had their 
own games in the open spaces of the streets, 
when the day's work was done. One of these 
was a kind of mock-battle or fencing which 
was called “ The Game of Bucklers." The old 
chronicler Fitzstephen describes it for us; 
and Stow, in his " Survey of London," says: 
** The youths of this city also have used on 
holidays after evening prayer, at their 
masters’ doors, to exercise their westers and 
bucklers; and the maidens, one of them 
playing on a timbrel in sight of their masters 
and dames, to dance for garlands hanged 
athwart the streets.” 

Wrestling and quarterstaff were very 
popular as well, and at Bartlemy-tide (St. 
Bartholomew’s Day) the Lord Mayor went 
out to Finsbury in all the panoply of state 
to preside annually at a great wrestling com- 
petition, in which the old city parishes all 
had their local champions. 

Football again is one of the most ancient 
London games: it is not in any sense an 
importation from the North. The 'prentices 
used to go to play in the fields round thecity 
regularly after their dinner, and the scholars 
at every school, tradesmen, craftsmen, all 
played football. And they who were too old 
to play themselves came and looked on at 
** the youngsters." “The ancienter sort, the 
fathers and the wealthy citizens, came on 
horseback to see their youngsters contending 
at their sport, with whom in a manner they 
participate by motion; stirring their own 
natural heat in the view of the active youth, 
with whose mirth and liberty they seem to 
communicate." Such is old Fitzstephen’s 
admirable and lifelike account of the foot- 
baller's father watching the prowess of his 
son. 

That well-known thoroughfare Pall.Mall, 
with the Mall in St. James's Park, brings back 

another ancient and more courtly game. To 
play ‘“ Pall-Mall,” one requires a kind of 
stationary gibbet, from the arm of which a 
good-sized ring is suspended by a cord at a 
height of some eight or nine feet from the 
ground. The ball has to be hit from the 
ground at a certain distance from the pole, 
through the ring; and the stick with which 
the stroke is made resembles the wooden 
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* driver" that is used in golf. Another way 
of playing was that for which the Mall was 
constructed. Here a long straight course 
was made, and the ground hardened as much 
as possible, and the ball had to be driven 
along, this course through a hoop at the other 
end. The game was a great favourite with 
Charles 11. and his courtiers. The King was 
also very fond of tennis; he once lost four 
pounds and a half in weight during a game! 
This noble pastime had been a favourite at 
the English court from the time of Henry v.’s 
famous reply to the Dauphin; but of course 
it was never the game of the people—it has 
always been far too expensive a pastime. 

May-day was naturally the time for begin- 
ning outdoor sports; and the eve of the day 
generally saw an exodus from the parishes 
of London to the woods of Shooter’s Hill, 
Hampstead, or Highgate to cut down 
branches and boughs and perhaps the may- 
pole. The parishes of one neighbourhood 
might combine for these pastimes; and the 
maypole was brought back adorned with 
flowers, and gaily painted; very frequently 
it was drawn by oxen garlanded with flowers. 
The branches and boughs served to adorn 
the fronts of the houses with greenery, and 
when the pole was set up dancing and games 
of all kinds began. This May-day merry- 
making was in the height of its favour in 
Henry virt. s reign. 

In the twelfth century Finsbury was 
nothing but an undrained fen, and there in 
winter time was the great centre of amuse- 
ments on the ice. These were by no means 
to be despised, as Fitzstephen will tell us ; for 
human nature and wintry weather were 
much the same then as now. There were 
some who “took a small run, for the incre- 
ment of velocity, placed their feet at a 
proper distance, and were carried sliding 
sideways & great way: others will make a 
large cake of ice, and seating one of their 
companions upon it, they take hold of one's 
hands and draw him along. when it happens, 
that moving swiftly on so slippery a plain, 
they all fall headlong.” But where were 
the skates? The real Dutch article called 
" schect " hardly came to England till the 
testoration, and even then found little 
favour with the upper classes upon the 
waters of the Park. But at Finsbury four 
centuries earlier a rude skate had already 
been extemporised by the prentice-lads, 
which may I believe be seen in the Guildhall 
Museum: “They place certain bones, the 
leg-bones of animals, under the soles of 
their feet, by tying them round their ankles, 
and then taking & pole shod with iron into 
their hands, they push themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and are carried 
on with a velocity equal to the flight of a 
bird, or a bolt discharged from a cross. bow." 
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Such were the only skates which were 
available on the frozen fens of Finsbury for 
many centuries; and it may be gathered that 
instruments like these did not tempt very 
dignified people upon the ice. Skating in 
those days must have been some points 
below sliding, 

Lower and less reputable amusements 
went on in various parts of the city: bear- 
baiting, bull-baiting, and cock-fighting, and 
such barbarous sports exercised always a 
fatal fascination over the people. Over the 
water stood Paris Garden, one of the ancient 
playhouses, that was in the Elizabethan age 
much patronised on Sunday; and this was 
the great place for bear-baiting. Stow tells 
us that bulls and bears and other beasts 
were kept here: “as also mastives in several 
kenels, nourished to bayt them ; those beares 
and other beasts are there kept in plots of 
ground scaffolded about for the beholders to 
stand safe." Bear-baiting was patronised 
by persons of the highest rank ; it was one 
of “the princely pleasures" of Kenilworth ; 
and Queen Elizabeth considered it a suitable 
diversion for the French ambassador to be 
taken to enjoy. “It was a sport very 
pleazaunt of theez beastz, to see the bear with 
hiz pink nyez leering after hiz enemiez 
approch, the nimbleness and wayt of ye dog 
too take hiz auantage and the fors and ex- 
periens of the bear to avoyd the assauts." 
The whole sport was put a stop to during the 
Commonwealth ; but it returned again at 
the Hestoration to flourish for many years: 
indeed something still more iniquitous, the 
baiting of horses, was introduced. 

The most striking phenomenon in the 
history of games is the slow and steady 
evolution of cricket ; there was always of 
course some kind of game with a bat and a 
ball and & wicket; & gamo of attack and 
defence. The history of cricket is the story 
of the evolving of this primitive game, which 
was one sport among many, into the exact 
and carefully studied science, and into the 
pre-eminent national game, which it is now. 
It has meant alas! the loss of many a good 
old sport, this concentration of interest upon 
one game; but it is a grand thing for the 
nation, that a game so harmless, so educa- 
tional, and so calculated to bind all classes 
together in their play, was the one selected 
to be so large a factor in forming the 
national spirit. 

Londoners have always been a game-loving 
people, and the interest in summer and 
winter sports is ever on the increase. The 
remembrance of the gladness and honesty of 
most of the sports of old days may help to 
purify our ideas of what sports should be to- 
day—while the brutality of some of them 
should make us all the more determined to 
keep our own arena humane and ennobling. 


———— > 4E ————— — — 


Ww I was visiting Ventnor, last summer, 

it was my privilege to be admitted to 
the intimacy of a young gentleman, aged 
fourteen, who was staying with his family at 
the same hotel as I. His name was Thomas 
Farebrother, and I was allowed to call him 
Tom. 

He was a decent fellow enough, and seemed 
inclined to encourage my overtures of friend- 
ship. Perhaps my (temporarily assumed) 
habit of visiting confectioners’ shops was 
congenial tohim. At any rate he became 
friendly, and he used to tell me fine stories 
about his school life. There was some idea 


THE MEANNESS OF MR. SCOTT. 


By H. M. Patu. 


of a nephew of mine being sent to his school, 
so I was not sorry to hear what sort of place 
it was, from a boy's point of view. 

One day he began talking about the 
masters. After a tolerably fair portrait of 
Dr. Reynolds (whom I knew slightly), he 
gave a caricature of the French master, 
enlarging on his inability to play cricket, or 
football, or even tennis. 

*" Oh, he's no good! " said Tom contemptu- 
ously; * but what can you expect from a 
Frenchman ? " 

“Isn't he good at gymnastics ? ” I asked; 
* some Frenchmen are." 


“ Oh, yes, he’s a wonder on the horizontal 
bar, and he can climb a rope quicker than 
any of us. But that's not much good; is 
it?" 

* Well, that depends. Can he fence? " 

“ Oh, yes, he’s a dab at that. He isn't a 
bad sort of chap as Frenchmen go.” 

“ Do you know any others ?” 

* No, thank goodness," was the fervent 
reply. 

I concealed my smile, and led him on to 
further details about his tutors. 

* We had a new master last term," con- 
tinued Tom, “a fellow called Scott. I 
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thought at first he was going to turn out a 
brick ; but he's so awfully mean.” 

“ Mean? In what way?" 

* He's upto all sorts of mean dodges. Like 
this: You see at preparation we all sit in 
the big schoolroom at desks, facing the fire- 
place, and the master's desk is by the fire, 
facing us. That'sthe proper place for him 
to sit, isn’t it? ” 

* It would certainly seem so." 

“Of course. That's where old Goggles— 
that's the master who left—always sat, and 
then we could see if he was looking at us, 
and if he wasn't we could pass notes, or 
read stories, or do anything. But Mr. Scott 
goes and sits at the back of the room, and 
then how can a fellow tell if he's watching 
him or not? And if you turn round to see if 
he's got his eye on you, of course that catches 
his eye, and he asks you what you were look- 
ing round for, and then what can you say ? ” 

I acknowledged it would be difficult to find 
any adequate excuse. I ventured, however, 
to ask whether Mr. Scott kept good order 
during preparation. 

* Good order? I should say so!” 


“ Then isn't he doing what he is paid for ? ” 
I suggested. 
Tom acquiesced in à very unconvinced 
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manner. ‘“He’s a beast all the same," he 
said. 

* What else does he do ? ” I asked. 

* Well, he isn't straightforward,” replied 
Tom. 

“That’s a grave charge." I said. “I’m 
sorry to hear you've a master who is under- 
hand. In what way isn't he straight- 
forward ? ”? 

“This sort of way: you learn the kings 
of England, with their dates; William the 
Conqueror 1066, William ltufus 1087 " (and 
he rattled off a dozen or so at headlong 
pace). “Then when you know them by 
heart he asks you the date of the death of 
Henry VI., or who was the first Plantagenet 
king, or things like that." 

* [nstead of taking each king in order in à 
straightforward manner ?”’ 

* Exactly," acquiesced Tcm. 
same with the towns on the rivers. 
know the towns on the Danube ? " 

"Let's hear you repeat them," I replied 
evasively. He rolled otf a string of out- 
landish names without a hitch. 

“ That will show you,” he said; “now, I'd 
learnt all those right off, and felt I'd earned a 
holiday pretty well; but that beggar Scott 
told me to repeat them from the mouth instead 
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OST boys know that centrifugal force causes any body 
moving around another in a curve to fly off at a tan- 
gent from the axis of its motion, or, to put it as 
simply as possible, centrifugal force is a power that 
has a tendency to throw a body from the centre, and 
it is in accordance with this law of nature that water 
flies from a mop when it is trundled, or mud from a 
wheel in motion. 

There are many practical illustrations of the advantage taken of this force 

in the construction of machines for various purposes in daily use. For 

instance, the most usual form of steam-engine governor is built on this prin- 
ciple ; the balls flying apart as the speed increases, and by means of a lever 


shutting off the steam as required to keep an even, regular rate of speed. 
The same force comes into operation in grinding corn or other grain which is introduced 
through the centre of the upper stone. This, in revolving, tends to throw the grain towards 
the circumference, where it falls out in the form of flour. 
The earth, by its daily rotation, is, through this force, caused to bulge at the equator; so 
that, instead of being a perfect sphere, it takes the form of an oblate spheroid. 
A good illustration of this force can be obtained by attaching a string to an open 


of from the source. 
I'd never have tried to catch a chap like that.” 
“I see that Mr. Scott wants you to know 


your lessons instead of merely repeating 


them." 


“ But I do know them as they are in the 
book, and you don't want to be wiser than 
Besides, he’s always 
Now in 
Euclid he draws the figures upside down. 
and puts numbers at the angles instead of 


the book, do you? 
doing things of the same sort. 


figures, and does all he can to upset you.” 

I acknowledged that to study under such a 
master must be very annoying. 

* But," I inquired, ** don't you find that 
you remember things better when the Exam. 
comes round?” 

“ Of course I do; one's got to learn every- 


thing upside down, and inside out, and know 


it backwards, to satisfy him." 

"And I think you got a prize this last 
term, didn't you? " 

"Db, yes." 

* For the first time? ” 

“Rather ! " 

I came to the conclusion that Mr. Scott 
must be an exceptionally able master, and 
that it would be advisable that my nephew 
should join Master Tom as soon as possible. 


gently swung, gradually 
increasing the velocity, 
until you can swing it 
round over Bo head without 
spilling a drop of the liquid, show- 
ing that the water is foreed by 
the motion against the bottom of 
the can. If in place of tin the bottom had 
been of some soft yielding material, such 
as thin rubber, it would be considerably 
bulged outwards by the pressure of liqui 

against it, and if of very thin material, would 
urst. 

This tin-can experiment is a very common 
one with boys, but, in trying it, mind you 
use a strong cord, or the can with its con- 
tents will be liable to go much farther than 
intended ! "7" 

The knowledge of the effects produced by 
centrifugal force is of course universal, and 
advantage was taken of this fact in omne of 
the side shows of a recent exhibition. ~ 

A large box or wooden room was hung on 
a horizontal rod which passed through its 
centre, and from which also hung a swing. 
The inside of the room was furnished in the 
usual manner, but all articles were firmly 
screwed to the walls or floor, and it was lit 
by lights that were turned nearly out when 
the performance was about to commence. 

The persons, being seated on the swing, 
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Now wasn't that mean ? 


were shut in the room by the attendant out- 
side, and then the swing began to gently 
move, gradually increasing its apparent 
motion until it swung right over with the 
unfortunate occupants still hanging on in 
fright. 

There was, however, no danger of their 
being shot off into space through the ceiling, 
or of falling through the floor, for the whole 


Fig. 1. 


was An optical illusion, strengthened greatly 
by the knowledge of what may be done by 
centrifugal force. 

What really happened was this: as soon 
as the door was closed, the attendant moved 
the swing gently by means of an outside 
lever, for the purpose of encouraging the 
idea of movement, and then, leaving the 
swing to act alene, he began to move the 
box or room round the swing itself, at first 
gently backwards and forwards, by means of 
a winch, but gradually increasing the speed, 
and finally giving the room a complete revo- 
lution. The effect was so real that the 
occupants of the swing often shrieked with 
excitement. 

The centrifugal railway, however, is not an 
optical illusion in any way, but a scientific 
toy, illustrating centrifugal force in & very 
interesting and amusing manner, and is very 
easily made. 

A full-size line could be built to carry 
persons, but I think there would be a 

ifficulty in getting passengers to travel by 
it! 

With our model line small wooden dolls 
will do for passengers, and a tin-tack driven 
through the seat will keep them steady and 
comfortable, which is more than you could 
expect from a human being under the same 
circumstances. 

The permanent way for this line is of wire, 
with a wooden foundation board. This may 
be of any desired size; but to suit the 
measurements given of other portions it 
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should be 28 inches long; so cut a strip of 
half-inch deal to that length, by 5 inches wide, 
plane it smooth and cut two pieces of the 
same thickness 3 inches wide by 5 inches long. 
and either screw or glue them on across 
the board at either end underneath, as at a B 
(tig. 1). When fixed, cut out the two mortise 
holes c n, making each 3 inch wide by 14 inch 
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long, cutting right through both thicknesses of 
wood. p should be 1 inch from front edge 
F, and c 23 inches, and let the outer edge of 
each mortise be 1 inch from the extreme ends. 
These holes are to fix the supports in, so 
that they may be easily withdrawn and laid 
flat for stowing away when not required; the 
dotted lines show the plan of rails. 

The supports, also of wood, should be 1 inch 
thick by 3 inches wide from a to B (fig. 2). Cut 
them to shape shown, making one 41 inches 
high from 4 to c and the cther 92 inches 
between the same points; the upper part c 


Fig. 3. 


need not be more than 2 inches wide. and the 
part p can be rounded off slightly to represent 
a column ; also leave an inch of wood at E to 
form a tenon cut to fit the holes in base- 
board, which, together with the uprights, can 
now be sandpapered and stained. 

A mixture of Brunswick-black, thinned 
down with plenty of turps, makes a capital 
stain for this purpose, and a coat of varnish 
will finish that part, which can be left to dry 
while we get on with the rails. 

For these you will require two pieces of 3 
inch iron wire, 4 ft. 3 in. long. Put the ends 
in the fire, and when red hot hammer them 
out flat for about 1 inch and bend over to a 
right angle, and then drill & small hole at 
each end and countersink them for & screw, 
as at r. See that the rest of the wire is 
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straight, and without side kinks, and then 
clean it up bright with some fine emery- 
cloth. 

Next draw a full-size diagram of the 
required curve on a piece of paper, as in fig. 3, 
where E F represent the top of baseboard. 
Draw the vertical lines A B 2 feet apart, make 
^ 4} inches high and B 9? inches; make the 
centre of circle 9 inches distant from 4, and 
strike one 6 inches in diameter, then join the 
top of a and B with base of circle by a gradual 
easy curve, as shown, and you have the 
required line to bend the wire to, and if you 
also cut out a disc of 4-inch wood and lay it 
on the circle it will help considerably in 
bending the wire round it to a perfect curve. 

When the wires are ready, secure one to the 
uprights by means of a screw, as at 4 (fig. 4), 
and fix the other end to lower column in 
same way ; then cut some strips of tin, £, 13 
inch long by 3 inch wide; these soldered to 
the rails act as sleepers, and keep them at the 
right distance apart. There should be one 
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about every three inches, so you will require 
seventeen. 

To keep the rails parallel while soldering 
on the sleepers you will want a gauge, c. 
This can be of tin or wood, and must have 
two nicks cut out to fit the lines exactly 1 
inch apart, and is used as shown at D; an 
you may now screw on the other rail B, and, 
with the gauge in place, fix the sleepers on 
with & touch of solder. 
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The rolling stock of this line consists of a 
small trolley or car mounted on four wheels. 
This can be of tin, and is simply a box 
soldered up to shape, 2 inches long from a to 
B (fig. 5), by 4 inch wide and $ inch deep. 
Drill a couple of holes, r, r, 1 inch apart, to 
take the axles for wheels, which should be 
i inch diameter by && inch wide on rim, and 

tted with a flange, asshown. A pattern can 
be cut out in wood, and some lead wheels cast 
from it, or wooden wheels with a tin flange 
will do if you prefer them to castings. Fit 
the wheels to run true and freely without 
wobbling, and solder in two seats to accom- 
modate a couple of wooden dolls ; and don't 
forget the tin-tack ! 

Next make a couple of lever hooks or 
catches (fig. 6). Stout wire of è inch thickness 
or less will do for these—each is in two parts, 
A Bandc p; turn a small eye at a to take a 
screw by which it is attached to the top of 
uprights in position shown, and bend another 
eye at B, then pass the other piece through B 
ani bend up to shape, and only leave just 
enough wire on end » to barely balance, so 
that, hanging in position shown, it will rise 
easily when touched by the car and then fall 
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again over the end and prevent it running 
back. 

All is now ready, so put in the passengers 
and start the car from the higher post, and 
it will run down the line and up inside the 
circle, illustrating the effect of centrifugal 
force, and affording considerable amusement 
at the same time. 
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THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN : 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER VI.— SUNDRY METHODS OF VANISHING AND REFRODUCING A BORROWED COIN OR COINS. 


po leaving the department of coin con- 

juring, it will be as well to refer to one 
or two generally useful devices, a knowledge 
of which may be advantageous to the 
reader. 

First and foremost &mong apparatus, for 
ingenuity of construction and for the variety 
and perfection of the effects which it is 
capable of producing, comes the appliance 
known as the “ p'ug-box." This is a neat little 
box, of cylindrical shape, closed by a plug 
fitting tightly into it, and reaching nearly to 
the bottom, leaving only just space for two or 
three half-crowns, the diameter of the box being 
such as to easily accommodate such coins. 
The whole thing is beautifully made in brass, 
and the price at which it is sold is generally 
four shillings and sixpence or five shillings. 
It may safely be said, I think, that there is 
no piece of conjuring apparatus sold which is 
really so thoroughly good value for the out- 
lay; it is much to be regretted that all con- 
juring apparatus is neither so well made and 
finished, nor so honestly priced. 

The printed instructions for working, too, 
which are given with the box, are in them- 
selves, to my mind, alone worth the sum 
charged for the article itself— as a literary 
curiosity. I quote verbatim the original 
punctuation is carefully preserved. 


“THE PLUG.” 


This trick is composed of two cases, one inside the 
other, the bottom of the outer one comes out ; you 
then get two pieces of paper the same size. Do one up 
in the form and size of half-a-crown, so us to look ns if 
there is one in it, then place this piece of paper in the 
inside one, then take the Plug out and the inside cover 


on it, which then leaves only the part, the bottom of ` 


which comes out. Then take the otber piece of paper, 
borrow half-a-crown, wrap it up. and put it in this 
box, then put the Plug in, press it down as far as it 
will go, and the half-crown will drop into your band 
with the bottom of the box; you then give them the 
plug, ask them to open it and see if the half-crown 
there wrapped up is still there they look at the shown 
paper and they fancy the half-crown is in it. You, by 
this time, have placed the marked coin to where you 
wish to pass it to, and say you intend to pass the 
marked coin from the Plug to such a place, but that 
the paper shall still remain in the box ; they open it, 
but the money is gone—there is the paper. They may 
then examine it, 


Ag it is just possible that the above lucid ex- 
planation may at first sight appear to the in- 
experienced reader somewhat involved, not 
to say inexplicable, and may be productive 
of a state of mind only to be equalled by the 
perusal of a legal document with a super- 
fluity of Whereases, I will endeavour to put it 
in another form, hoping—such is the inborn 
conceit of my nature—to render the matter 
a trifle more luminous. 

The box, then, it must be noted, is in two 
parts (see fig. 30 a), the main portion a 
cylindrical tube, a, and the removable bottom 
B, which “ comes out." The plug, c, is in 
itself & perfectly straightforward affair : it is 
not quite so solid as it looks certainly, but 
that is merely to save material and to avoid 
unnecessary weight—in short (to borrow a 
remark from Mr. Micawber) it is hollow, 
though the interior is inaccessible (solid- 
hollow, in fact), and a tiny central hole is 
drilled in its base to relieve the compression of 
the air when the plug is inserted into the box. 
A fourth part p completes the arrangement. 
This is an intermediate case fitting alter- 
nately over the plug —in which position it fits 
loosely, or with only just sufficient tightness 
to prevent its falling off —and into the tube a, 
a position which it occupies with much de- 


termination. fitting so tightly that if the plug, 
carrying with it this intermediate case, is 
inserted into the box and pushed home, the 
former may be withdrawn alone, leaving the 
outer case behind. It should also be observed 
that under these circumstances the tem- 
porary bottom B is pushed out, its absence 
being simultaneously covered by the bottom 
of the intermediate case ; each of which has 
a central hole corresponding with that in the 
plug, for the same reason as that previously 
given, and for another, which a little reflection 
will make apparent. 

In use, the apparatus is first exhibited with 
the various parts in the respective relative 
positions shown in the illustration: t.e. the 
case D is placed over the plug, the two then 
appearing as one, and the false bottom B is 
fitted into position at the end of tube 4, the 
combination of the two latter representing the 
" box." 

If a coin is now dropped into the box 
and the plug pushed home, the movable 
bottom with its contents is forced out into 
the performer's hand. When the plug is re- 
moved, the intermediate case, by reason of 
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its tighter fitting, remains behind, as we 
have already seen. No sign of this import- 
ant change which has taken place is visible : 
to all outward appearance the box is in just 
the same condition as it was at first, and 
when opened the money appears to have dis- 
appeared (the style of this description is 
getting painfully like that of the other !). 

If a borrowed coin, of which the performer 
has previously gained secret possession, in a 
manner to be presently described, is, before 
bringing the apparatus forward, placed in p, 
the box may be first shown empty, closed, 
and handed to a spectator to hold, and a pre- 
tence made of passing the coin therein ; 
where, on examination, it must inevitably be 
found. 

There are various ways in which the con- 
jurer may gain possession of a borrowed coin 
for subsequent disposal in feats of this de- 
scription. 

The Plug Box itself is available, and is 
frequently used for such purpose. In this 
case it is prepared by placing a substitute 
coin in bp. The borrowed one* is dropped 
into the box by its owner, and the performer 
inserts the plug and hands the box to another 
person to hold. Retiring to fetch some 
other piece of apparatus—that known as the 
" Nest of Boxes," for example, of which a 
description follows—he places the coin 
therein, and brings it forward. He then 
requests the person holding the Plug Box to 


a In all tricks of this character, where anything 
turns on the identity of the coin, the owner should be 
requested to carefully mark jt, or to note the date and 
appearance, that he may be abie to verify it when 
Called upon. If this precaution is neglected, the 
climax is decidedly fiat. 


open it and hand him the coin, which he, by 
one of the sleight-of-hand ** passes " described 
in preceding chapters, causes to disappear, 
anl orders it to travel into the Nest, where. 
in due course, the original is found and 
identified by the owner. The excuse given 
for the use of the box is that the coin may 
be in safe custody for the time being—a 
tolerably weak one. 

A far more artistic plan is to effect the 
substitution of the coins by sleight-of-hand. 
There are two methods which the reader, 
with the knowledge gained by a study of 
previous explanations, may adopt. First, he 
may palm the substitute coin in his left 
hand, and on receiving the borrowed one in 
his right, make the motion of transferring 
it to the left, palming it in transit and ex- 
hibiting in its place the coin already 
concealed in the left hand. 

Or, the substitute may be palmed in the 
right hand, and the borrowed coin taken in 
the left, as for the tourniquet; the right 
hand, being then advanced as though to 
seize it. exhibits in its place the substitute, 
while the original drops into the left palm, 
and there remains hidden. 

Leaving the duplicate in sight upon the 
table, or handing it to a spectator (with the 
obvious precaution of selecting one fairly 
remote from the owner of the original coin}, 
he retires to fetch the Nest of Boxes or other 
apparatus, introduces the coin into the same, 
brings it forward and places it in possessien 
of the person to whom the contents belong. 
The Plug Box is now offered to the holder of 
coin No. 2, and the usual routine gone through, 
the coin finally being found in the second 
piece of apparatus, as before. 

Again, returning to the original sugges- 
tion, the Plug Box may be made responsible 
for the termination of the experiment. 
Having effected the exchange of coins by 
one of the passes described, the performer 
retires, “sets ” the box, and quickly makes 
his re-appearance. After showing the box 
empty, he closes it, palming the loose bottom 
immediately it falls, and hands the box to the 
owner of the coin. The last named (or 
rather its “ double") is then made to dis- 
appear, either by sleight-of-hand or by the 
employment of some other piece of apparatus, 
of which one other example is given below— 
the Halfpenny Box—and ordered to “ pass" 
to its destination. 

Thus the box is adapted for vanishing, 
producing, or changing. 

But the best effect of all is that produced 
by the apparent escape of the coin from a 
folded paper placed within the box. A piece 
of paper, some three or four inches square, is 
folded round, say, a florin, and the form of 
the coin well marked by creasing the paper to 
itsshape. The coin is then carefully removed 
and the paper re-folded so as to look as though 
still containing it. The empty folded paper 
is placed in p. On introducing the trick, a 
florin is borrowed from an obliging member 
of the audience, who is asked to mark it in the 
usual way, after which the performer, drawing 
special attention to the fact that he himself 
does not touch the coin, hands him a similar 
piece of paper to the first, with instructions to 
wrap the florin therein. He is then allowed 
to drop the parcel into the box. On pushing 
in the plug, a change is effected—the 
borrowed coin wrapped in its covering passes 
into the possession of the performer, while 


its place in the box is taken by the empty 
racket. The owner of the cdin is piven the 
box to hold throughout the trick. Retiring 
for a moment, the performer removes the 
coin from the paper and disposes of it as 
may be necessary for the pre-arranged repro- 
duction. Before proceeding with the trick, 
the holder of the box is invited to open it to 
make sure that the coin is still there. As 
an inspection reveals a folded paper closely 
resembling that first seen, the investigator, 
having no reason to suspect otherwise, natu- 
rally supposes it to contain the coin, and 
replies accordingly. Subsequent examina- 
tion at a later period, after the magical 
formula has been gone through with due 
solemnity, proves the coin to have departed. 

Another box for effecting the apparent dis- 
appearance of a coin is that known as the 
Halfpenny Box—an appliance as remarkable 
for extreme simplicity as the last described 
is for ingenuity. As its title implies, it is 
used more particularly with a halfpenny 
than with other coins, though why this 
should be so there is no reason whatever. 
All that is required to form the apparatus is 
n small wooden box with lid, after the style 
of a pill-box, of just such internal diameter 
that a halfpenny, penny, half-crown, or what- 
ever coin it is to be used in connection with, 
will lie inside and entirely cover the bottom. 
If quite perfect there should be no rattling 
when the box is shaken from side to side. 
Both top and bottom of the box internally 
are covered with a disc of bookbinders’ cloth, 
preferably black or crimson. A coin is 
prepared by affixing to one side (it will 
usually be found to adhere more readily to 
the “ tail " side) a piece of the same material. 

The working of the trick will now be 
fairly obvious. If the prepared coin is placed 
in the box in a vertical position, so that the 
greater part of it is visible, with its unpre- 
pared side facing the spectators, and the lid 
placed on the box with a sweeping back to 
front movement, it will be plainly shown that 
the coin is actually placed in the box, while 
at the same time the deception is facilitated, 
the coin being bound to fall with the covered 
side uppermost. The box being shaken up 
and down further proves the presence of the 
coin. After the disappearance has been 
announced, the box is again shaken, this 
time from side to side, the silence being 
suggestive of emptiness, an illusion which is 
further established by an exhibition of the 
interior of the box. A little practice will 
enable the wizard to drop the concealed coin 
into his hand without attracting attention, 
after which the box may be submitted to the 
strictest examination. 

In use, a borrowed, marked coin is secretly 
exchanged, in a manner already familiar to 
the reader, for the prepared article, and the 
box having received a preliminary examina- 
tion, the trick proceeds as described. 

There remain for consideration the means 
whereby the coin, having been made to dis- 
appear, may be more or less effectively 
reproduced. In a later chapter, explanations 
are given of methods of passing a watch into 
a loaf; these, it may be mentioned in passing, 
can be ndapted to the present purpose. 

Tae Nest or Boxes has been alluded to. It 
consists, as may be gathered from the name, 
of a number of boxes, ranging from seven to 
twelve, one inside the other. Their introduc- 
tion is rather effective. On opening the 
outside box, another is found, inside which is 
another, following which comes yet another, 
and so on, until, in the innermost receptacle, 
is found the missing coin. Asa considerable 
time is occupied in reaching the centre of the 
nest and extracting the coin, it appears to 
the uninitiated that it must have been propor- 
tionately difficult to get it in without 
observation. As a matter of fact, however, 
by carefully arranging all the boxes and all 
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the lids together, it is possible to close the 
whole set with a singlemovement. Retiring, 
as we have already seen, with the borrowed 
coin in his possession, after a glance round 
as though in search of something and a 
casual " Excuse me a moment," the wily 
operator rapidly places the coin in the 
smallest box, closes up the nest and returns 
to the gaze of the public with a box and a 
smile—an innocent, sort of * sorry to keep 
you waiting"' expression, and the trick pro- 
ceeds. 

A not less effective termination is the find- 
ing of the missing money in the very centre 
of a large ball of wool, the whole of which 
has to be unwound before it can be reached. 
How on earth it got there is indeed a mystery 
—until you know how, and then—well it’s 
so delightfully simple that the sole mystery 
is that you didn't think of it before. A flat 
tin tube of from four to six inches in length 
and of sufficient width to allow the coin to 
slip easily through is the unromantic fairy 
that works the oracle. 

Prior to the entertainment the performer 
winds the wool round the end of the tube 
(or, which 1s better, gets some one else to do 
go for him), so that when the ball is com- 
pleted the tin tube forms a passage to the 
centre. Having gained possession of the 
coin, it is allowed to drop through the tube, 
and the tube is withdrawn. A sharp squeeze, 
or a rolling of the ball between the hands, 
speedily destroys all trace of the means of 
entrance. 

The one drawback to the trick as ordi- 
narily shown is the tediousness of unwind. 
ing the wocl. To remedy this, the ball 
should be made up of various colours, 
carefully selected to produce a harmonious 
effect; a rapid unwinding may be effected 
by placing the ball in a tumbler or goblet 
held by the owner of the coin (who should be 
instructed to cover the mouth with his 
fingers in such & way as to allow the wool to 
pass through freely, and at the same time 
check the tendency of the ball to jump out 
bodily), and drawing the wool out rapidly by 
a to-and-from motion by one or both hands. 
The swift movements of the ever-changing 
brilliant colours— resembling somewhat the 
evolution of the paper ribbon which forms a 
feature in many illusions—is far from un- 
pleasing, and adds immeasurably to the 
success of an otherwise puzzling but cheer- 
less performance. 

The subsequent re winding of the wool is, 
of course, made more troublesome by 
adopting this course; but the effect on one’s 
audience is surely sufficient compensation 
for this. Everything is sacrificed to effect 
by him who would attain to any degree of 
eminence as an entertainer. Attention to 
trifles builds up a satisfactory whole. It is 
not the actual tricks a conjurer executes 
which make his reputation, nearly so much 
as the manner‘in which he presents them; 
and every consideration, even in the most 
minute matters, given to the comfort of an 
audience is amply repaid in the end. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 
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MARCH. 


Bv Dn. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


HE Boy HiMsELF.—It is my work-a-day laddies I 
have mostly in my mind this morning, and indeed 
they area class I never forget, as anyone will know who 
has taken tlie trouble to read my udidresa to them in the 
January Number of the ** B.O.P.” I wish that those who 
have not perused this article may do so yet, and lend it 
to their friends. Itis no sermon. Leastways it is no 
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such sermon as you have in mind. and although 
it may Lave many faults, I am sure when you read it 
you will say to yourself, or you will write a note to me 
and say, that the author is at least sincere. that he feels 
tor working boys, and has their interest at heart; and 
such letters as these from toil-darkened work. hardened 
hands, I can appreciate as much as many I get from 
boys in the highest circles of society. 

But be it mine to warn you against the sins that 
cling to certain portions of the press, like barnacles to 
a ship's bottom, and impede its progress. These lie 
chictly in quack advertisements, and advertisemeuta of 
exaggeration, The proprietors of many of the largest 
newspapers do not refuse these; so it is my duty to 
warn you against them. I am a boy's man; I know 
boys thoroughly, and I know what vices they are apt 
to be lel into. and secret sins, especially at schools, 
that ruin them for life, and yet they throw away their 
hard-earned money to help to fill the coffers of adver- 
tising quacks, who, if they had only half what they 
deserve, would be whipped at a cart's tail round 
the city. 

I know something else—I know that many of vou 
prefer vice to virtue, Well, the former ruins you and 
makes you miserable and unhappy; the latter calins 
the mind, and makes your very work a pleasure, and 
the recreations you do get are, in such a state of mind, 
most pleasant. Besides, if you keep from bad habits 
you will grow up honest, strong, well-to-do men, have 
a stake even in this world, aud hepe of joy in the 
next. Herein my wigwam on s cold winter's morning, 
with the Thames fog close to my door, and eo dark 
outside that I could not see a yard before me, 1 am 
writing you work boy; a little homily. and shall think 
myself amply rewarded af I cao Jo but a little good to 
the boys of the British Isles, And now for our fads 
and fancies, 


THE Povrrny RUN —The weather may still be in- 
clement, so good feeling is a sine qud non, if you 
would have anything like success. Give the soft 
morning food warm, if you have time to make 1t so. 
See that everything, even the perches, ts clean and 
dry. Many a case of cramp, paralysis, or bad bumble- 
foot is caused by filthy perches. Cold is bad enough, 
but cold und dirt together ruin many a run, Be most 
careful with your young chicka, and feel all day long. 
Let them on the grass with the mother in fine weather; 
free, if possible—if not, cooped. Mind to feed the 
mother well. You ought to be having lots of eggs 
now, if you have only goue in for the right breeds, aud 
sitting bens also. 


Ducklings.—A duck tub {s all very well if you can 
revent these juveniles from getting into the water, 
This may cause aerious trouble, when they get a little 
older. Sinka tub in the ground for them, or let them 
have access to a water hole of some sort. Feed as 
often as they will eat for the first week or two, I 
orler chopped hard-boiied eggs mixed with oatmeal, 
& little milk, boiled bullock's-lights miuced, table 
scraps, etc. and all they can gobble off the grass in 
fine weather. 

Don't keep fowls that are mere wasters. 


THe PIGEON Lorr.—Rcad last month's “ Doings.” 
There is no extra hurry even vow in pairing or 
mating, and I should advise leaving it off till good 
weather does come, Place those you do wish to mate 
ip contiguous peus until they * play up" or begin to 
curr and coo to each other. 

Keep hoppers and fountains extra clean, and fill both 
inthe evening, forlong before you know where your 
head is the pigeons are looking round for breakfast. 
The eggs take eighteen days to hatch, and the squeakers 
are nt first most miserable-looking beings. The 
parents feed them with the half-digested contents of 
their stomach, so the tick. beans, grey peas, etc., must 
not be hard and old. 


THE AviARY.— Don't pair till the end of the month, 
unless the weather is exceptionally warm and fine; but 
have everything ready, and everything in the pink and 
perfection of cleanliness. Read back “ Doings.” 


The Breeding Canary.—Of course you have a book ; if 
not, get one at once. If I talked for a week or wrote 
fora month I could not tell you all I'd like you to 
know about this fascinating fad—canary or canary- 
mule breeding. Well, have a German breeding-cage, 
and put your birds there, one in cach compartment, 
till the birds get acquainted, and the cock perhaps 
brings seed to the hen, then draw out the centre com- 
partment. Get ready-made nests, yet a few morsels of 
nesting material, just as & make-believe. Feed as 
usual, only, when the hen begins to lay, give biscuit 
crumb and hard-boiled egg, a teaspoonful for each a 
day. This is good old-fashioned food, and will insure 
success. Both birda must be strong and healthy and 
young. Put the cage in your own room and never 
disturb it. 


Tur RanBniTRY.—I hope your hutches are ready and 
clean and belded ; and good stock chosen, You may 
turn a couple in, but when the doe ig in kindle she 
ought to have a hutch of her own. When the young 
come do not disturb them at all, but you may peep 
cautiously in to see if there be a dead one, which 
carefully remove, Feed the doe now very well, with now 
and then a nice mash and tit-hita, sweet and fresh, but 
not wet, and give, in fact, everything of the best. 


THE GARDEN.—It is the end of March before, in this 
country, the ground will be in very good fett!e for 
sowing: but have everything ready. Plant potatoes 
und vegetables, and remember that everything must 
have manure aud sunshine, More on gardening next 
wonth, 
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J. H. (Rectory Farm).—Yes, you may send more than 
one if you like, but name and address should be at- 
tached to each. 


ANXIOoUS.—Persevere in the way you are doing, and 
take the cold tub when you can. 


BLACKHEADS (Old Reader).— When these are once es- 
tablished there is hardly any cure ; but squeeze out 
gently, and at night rub in compound zinc and 
sulphur ointment. 


Scmoon Vice (Equinoctial).—Have you nota family 
doctor you can trust? Glad indeed you have seen 
the terrible error. Yes, there is an operation for the 
evil after-effects ; but I don't think it is necessary in 
your case. The cold bath every morning and plenty 
of good non-stímulating food. We wish other boys 
would take warning. Why should they make 
withered shaky old men of themselves before their 
peni ig be just like an old thistle after it has shed its 
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D. B., IN TROUBLE, and some others.—Please read the 
above and keep up a good heart. 


Cavs (Perung).—No; we fear you can't sell them. 
profitably, and they breed like rats. Vide Adver- 
tisement Columns of ** Exchange and Mart." 


HEART TROUBLE (Nervous).—We could not say, from 
what you tel us, what is the matter, It may be 
merely functional trouble. Consult the best doctor 
you kuow in Whitby. 


TaminG House MICE (H. N. W.).—Yes ; by love and 
kindness, If you are not fond of all God's creatures 
naturally, you need not try. Animals cannot easily 
be decei ved. 


CANARY SEED (A. W.).— The seed is dirty and old, and 
perhaps you don't give green food. 


LvNGs(FREDDIE).— Too serious, Consult your doctor, . 


iia (R. J. T.).—Soft splint and bandage by 
night. 


Docs (BroonHovND).—1. Collie. 92. Get the * Kennel 
Referee,” price 1s. 


Laxcs. Worktxa Lap.—Thanks for your letter. 
Yes; abjure smoking, drinking, and evil habits. Be 
a man! You will do well. You've got the grit, 
and will stick to the metals. 


Nonsense (Inquirer).—Sinful 
cult ought to be horsewhipped. 


nonsense. Such a 


sine apa (C. A.).—Will eat almost anything if not 
alt. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE 
MONTH. 


[Fur the “ Rules and Conditions,” which apply equally 
fo all our “B.O.P.” Competitions, refer to page 18 of 
the present volume.) 


XI.—More Pen-and-Ink Work. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 


(y page 335 of this month's part we print 

some “ Studies of a London Boy," by Mr. 
T. E. Donnison. We now offer Prizes to the 
extent of Two Guineas for the best ** Studies ” 
of that boy's Sister that may be sent in by 
our readers. Open to allagesequally. Last 
day for sending in is May 31, 1899. 


XII. Silhouette Work. 


Prizes—Two Guineas. 
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" Below is a smart-looking 
= youth on a spirited horse. We 

invite our readers to give usa 
series of three different positions of that 
same youth on a frolicsome donkey! Open 
to all ages equally. Last day for sending in 
May 31. 


* * 


Æ 
We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year : 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Twelve Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best deserip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXI.). The descriptions should reach us srithis s 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part ef the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 64. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will awari Fire 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals! 


We purpose giving annually a baage in GoLp to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners às to 
number of subjects—provided the success be in not les 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the 
competitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A PASTIME OF ENGLISH BOYS 
ABROAD. 


S. LANGOLOIS writes to us from Valparaiso: “I hav 
for the last fifteen years been taking your paper, 
still find pleasure in reading > 
this best of all books for beys. 
I should now like to describe 
a simple but good pastime on 
rainy days much used b 
English boys in Chile.—' 
Simple Telephore. Procure 
two pieces of cardboard, and 
cut out two figures like this, 
and on each of the holes glue 
over a strip of a piece of silk paper. When dry, cats 
very small hole in the centre of the papers 35 
pass through it some thin twine, say 10 yards in length. 


and make a knot at the end. The novel telephone E 
then ready for use." 


-- 
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IN THE ISLES OF 
COUTANCES: 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. ete. 
(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER VII.-—RUNNING THE GAUNTLET. 


lU happened that, on the day following the escape 
of Nicholas Alix from Castle Cornet, the guns 
of the fortress had been directed with telling effect 
upon the eastern portions of the town, which 
hitherto had been comparatively unmolested. 

In one of the streets which sustained chief 
damage lived the parents of David Messervey and 
Thomas Bertram. My two fellow-scholars told 
me of the bombardment during a brief recess in 
the course of our morning's studies. 


“Away I bounded, like a hunted stag.” 


I noticed that thev eyed me with 
peculiar glances as the lessons proceeded. 
Sundry signs and gestures were exchanged 
between them which seemed to have 
reference to myself, but I gave little heed 
to the matter. When lessons were con- 
cluded, they waylaid me as I left the 
schoolhouse. With friendly advances 
they invited me to come down and see 
the effects of the cannonade. They 
offered me entertainment at one of their 
houses, and showed such an attitude 
of good comradeship that I swallowed 
my habitual aversion and consented to 
accompany them. I was curious to 
see how the bombardment had taken 
effect. 

We set off accordingly, walking at a 
brisk pace, Messervey on my right, 
Bertram on my left, bearing by cross 
streets eastward. As we approached the 
part of the town which had suffered 
severely from the Castle guns, signs of 
destruction were apparent: roofs partly 
destroyed, chimneys shattered, windows 
broken, walls rent. Wreckage of slate and 
stone and brick strewed the thoroughfare ; 
nen and women stood in groups, looking 
gloomilv at their damaged houses, with 
sullen anger depicted on their counte- 
nances. 

Suddenly my two companions stopped 
and seized me by the arms. I made 
efforts to shake thein off, fired with 
indignation and surprise. But I in- 
stantly felt myself powerless in their 
grasp. I attempted to ask what their 
violence meant, but their voices were 
loud to clamour me down. 

“You shall answer for this mischief,” 
they said. * We have watched you for 
many nights, prowling in the neighbour- 


hood of the Castle; we know your politics, 


malignant; we accuse you of holding 
treasonable communication with the 
garrison. We saw you on the rocks 
last night; you drew the fire upon our 
guard ; you have provoked the bombard- 
ment which has wrecked our homes. We 
have the evidence of our eyes; vou 
assisted Alix to escape—his escape has 
been visited with vengeance upon our 
quarter of the town; your treacherous 
deahngs with the renegades of the Castle 
have brought ruin and confusion upon 
us. Answer the charges—deny them if 
you can—prove yourself guiltless, or pay 
the penalties of your villainy !”’ 

They poured these accusations upon 
me like a rain of hail, interspersing them 
with vile epithets which maddened me 
into helpless fury. 

I have attempted to give a sample of 
their vociferation. Much of it was 
merged in unintelligible jargon by the 
double fire of tongues, and most of it 
would outrage an honest man's pen; 
but as to clearing myself from their 
vile insinuations, they gave me poor 
chance. 

I stoutly denied having had any com- 
munications with the Castle—the fact 
that I was in the vicinity and helped the 
escape of Alix sufficed them for an 
argurnent. When I insisted that Alix 
would have escaped, and the supposed 
retaliation of bombardment would have 
occurred, even if I had not been near the 
Castle, they would have none of it, say- 
ing that, if I had not interfered, Alix 
would have been killed or recaptured ; 
in cither case their quarter of tho 
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town would have been spared, as hereto- 
fore. 

I recognised the insidious plausibility 
of their reasoning, and knew that they 
would press their advantage to the utter- 
most. It was useless to argue, for they 
would not listen to reason. Their very 
jaws seemed to snap with vicious hatred 
against me, like those of congers I have 
caught in the roads. 

I could not ínil to be alarmed at the 
prospect, for during their vehement in- 
dictment several men had gathered round, 
till we became the centre of a surly and 
threatening inob. The addition of 
numbers contributed fuel to their wrath. 
They shouted at me “Traitor! Mis- 
creant! Scoundrel! Malignant!" Mes. 
servev struck me on the left cheek, 
Bertram on the right. This was a 
Fignal for & general onslaught. 

The crowd caught up the refrain of 
malediction. They pelted me with 
opprobrious epithets, and worse. They 
set upon me, buffeting me right sore with 
sticks and fists, kicking me savagely till I 
was well-nigh distraught. 

My only chance for life was flight. 
Mv arms were free, if I could only get a 
start I might hope to distance the tleetest 
ofthem.  Inerved nivselffor the attempt. 
Bending low to avoid & vicious blow, I 
darted forward under the upraised arm. 
I made two steps ahead, and gathered 


‘impetus enough to push past other arms 


that clutched and beat at me with their 
hands. This gave me clear space of a 
few vards, and I made the most of it 
with a rush of my utmost speed. 

'oming full against a man unprepared 
I sent him flying on his back, and away 
I bounded lke a hunted stag, followed by 
the raving, velling mob. 

They hurled at me fragments of brick 
and stone, one of which struck me on the 
temple, causing a grievous wound. But 
on I sped, mopping the blood which 
flowed from my head, and leaving my 
pursuers farther behind at every step. 
On and on I raced, staunching the blood 
with my kerchief as best I could—the 
clamour of shouts growing less distinct— 
and the hope of safety burning strong in 
my heart. 

I never abated speed till I had left the 
tumult far bevond the reach of my ears. 
Then I slackened off, well-nigh brought to 
the extremity of endurance from pain and 
exhaustion. 

I was now on the open road past St. 
Sampson's, where it crossed a fair sweep 
of undulating greensward, bending on the 
right down to a rocky beach in one of the 
many bavs which add such beauty to our 
island. The scene is imprinted on my 
memory. After so many years, I need 
only close my eves to bring it back. The 
sunlit verge of the blue sew was crisping 
in tender surf ; a few sea-gulls were lazily 
flapping their white wings; the gentle 
breath of the warm west wind filled the 
sails of two Parliamentarian frigates that 
Were cruising in the open waters. The 
surroundings breathed a calm of such 
blessed peace upon the distress through 
which I had lately passed, that I yielded 
to its influence and cast my wearied body 
down in a grassy nook, to rest and 
recover strength. 

With closedeyesI surrendered my senses 
to the soothing influence. The beneficent 
sunshine, the gentle breeze, the murmur of 


the sea, the occasional twitter of a bird, 
and the whispering rustle of the herbage, 
gradually drew the charm of a blisstul 
repose over me, and I yielded to the 
anodyne of sleep, which lasted some hours. 
for, when it lett me, the sun was near to 
setting. 

I was awakened by the sound of gentle 
voices that had conjured up a vision of 
angels in my dreams. I rubbed my eves 
and sat up. ‘lwo ladies were standing 
and looking upon me with tender expres- 
sions of kindness—the elder, a comely 
matron of gracious countenance, with 
grey hair waving in folds upon her fore- 
head; the younger, very fair to look upon. 
Her long eyelashes curved outwards, as I 
have seen a plumelet wafted from the 
breast of & soaring lark; there was a 
depth of sweetness in her dark eyes; her 
hair was a maze of golden texture. So 
much I took in at a glance, and, from 
the likeness each bore to the other, 
I concluded they were mother and 
daughter. 

I rose to mv feet with some stiffness, 
but feeling much refreshed bv sleep, and 
bowed with what grace I could command 
to the ladies. The elder was the first to 
speak. 

"I see you are right, Deenie," she 
said; * he is the same young man whom 
we saw being persecuted by the crowd.— 
We trust," she continued, addressing her- 
self to me, “that you have not received 
very serious hurt.” 

* Madam," I replied, “I thank vou 
for your kind words, which truly make 
my hurts seem lighter. Beyond a cut on 
the head there is nothing to cause me 
much discomfort.” 

“You must come to my house and 
have the wound dressed," she said; for 
which gracious invitation I spoke my 
gratitude with a full heart. 

I linger with a peculiar pleasure on the 
episode of that evening, which resembled 
a calm sunset to a stormy day. Its 
memory has often since brought me 
cheer. It was a strange surprise. I had 
never known 4 mother's love, and had 
seldom been addressed byalady. Almost 
the only woman who had ever shown me 
kindness was my old nurse Rebekah, 
and her method was often so obscure as 
in & measure to counterfeit the opposite 
quality. 

The ladies passed on towards the house, 
which was to be seen at some little dis- 
tance, pleasantly situated in a garden 
facing the next bay to the one by which 
I had rested. From that bay it differed 
considerably. In place of rocks there 
was a reach of white sand, fringed bv a 
broad carpet of the greenest turf, with 
the road running parallel to the curve of 
the bay. 

The garden-gate opened on the road. 
We passed in, along a smooth path 
between trim lawns and gay parterres. 
Mignonette and hehotrope shed their 
fragrance on the air, while geraniums and 
many other flowers made a brilliant 
show. The house of grey stone, gabled, 
and decked with creeping plants, pre- 
sented a substantial aspect of comfort and 
wealth. 

The elder lady bade me follow her to an 
apartment, wherein a matronly woman in 
a black dress and white cap was busy 
with needlework. 

“Now, Martha,” 


said my hostess, 


* there is need of your clever fingers to 
dress & wound which this unfortunate 
young man has received.” 

Martha rose from her chair and 
examined my hurt. She then procured 
warm water in & basin, and bathed my 
head with gentle touch, drying it with 
the same care, anointing it with some 
healing salve, and neatly protecting it 
with a linen band. The lady meanwhile 
watched the operation and tendered 
assistance when needful. 

After thus making me comfortable by 
treatment with which I was wholly un- 
familiar, Madame de Quetteville (for such 
was her name) asked me for information 
concerning myself. On hearing my 
answers, she said I must spend the night 
at her house, for it would not be safe for 
me to return to tho town. In thanking 
her I expressed unwillingness to leavo 
Rebekah in anxiety for my safetv; to 
which she replied that she would send a 
mounted servant to assure Rebekah that 
I was well cared for. 

I was truly grateful for such goodness, 
for in truth I felt little equal to the task 
of the return journey, nor did I relish the 
thought of encountering a repetition of 
my late usage. 

I sat with Martha, the housekeeper, 
while a room was being prepared for my 
accommodation, to which she presently 
escorted me. There I found sundry 
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articles of apparel laid out for my service, 
including slippers of soft leather, which 
pleased me exceedingly. Martha bade me 
make a careful toilet, since I was to take 
supper with the ladies—an honour which 
engaged my best attention. 

In due time I was summoned to the 
drawing-room. The ladies were very 
gracious in encouraging me to conversa- 
tion, and showed deep interest in all I 
said. I explained the cause of the uproar 
excited against me, how I had been falsely 
accused of dealing with the garrison of 
Castle Cornet to the prejudice of the 
town. Itold them of the escape of Nicho- 
Jas Alix, and his information about the 
straitened circumstances of the defenders 
of the fortress. Miss Geraldine was 
deeply distressed as she listened, being 
moved to tears, which caused ine much 
regret. Madame de Quetteville tried to 
soothe her agit.tion, and explained tlie 
cause of it. 

* When I tell you," she said, “that my 
dear daughter is betrothed to an oflicer 
in Sir Peter Osborne's garrison, you will 
understand how very deeply concerned we 
are to hear sucha terrible account of their 
necessity." . 

* Madam," I replied, *I would risk 
my life to succour him and his gallant 
comrades were it possible. Your kindness, 
which must command my lasting grati- 
tude, strengthens that desire. If God so 
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will, I am resolved to devote my life to 
the service of King Charles, and the 
relief of his loval servants in Castle Cornet 
would be & good beginning." 

“A noble resolve,” she answered, * may 
you be enabled to fulfil it! We are 
deeply attached to the Royal cause. My 
husband served his country under King 
James, and died a gallant soldier in the 
early years of the present reign, before our 
unhappy country was distraeted by civil 
war. Nothing can ever shake our ad- 
herence to the cause, and I rejoice to 
think that you aro animated by the same 
sentiments,” ` 

“Oh, mother,” said Miss Geraldine, 
rising from her chair and wringing her 
hands as she paced the room in her agita- 
tion, “what can we do to help them ? 
To think of Ronald and his brave com- 
rades starving in the Castle! It is too 
terrible!" 

Her voice faltered into sobs, as she hid 
her face in her hands overwhelmed with 
grief. Madame de Quetteville gently 
drew her daughter to the sofa, where they 
sat clasped in each other's embrace. 

We sat down to a mournful supper, of 
which Miss Geraldine tasted scarce a 
mouthful. I blamed myself for having 
inadvertently roused such acute sorrow, 
and it was a relief to us all when the 
time came to retire to rest. 

(To be continued.) 
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Author of “ Nie Revel," Ydoll Gwyn,” “ The Silver Cañon, 


HAT glorious tropic night had such a 
fascination for Matt that he stopped 
on deck. It was stutly and hot below, 
the cabins seeming to give out strange 
odours, prominent among which was one 
which the boy at once-dubbced mentally 
t Eau de Cockroach,” while others were 
named “ Essence of Rodentia " and “ Com- 
pound Extract of Bilge.” 

“Ah!” he muttered, with a sigh of 
satisfaction; “this is glorious!” and 
he inhaled the soft scented gale which 
floated warm and moist across the 
lagoon. 

Then he leaned over the bulwark, 
wondering what was the meaning of a 
bright golden cloud far away over the 
island, till he recollected that it was 
where he had seen the soft white vapour 
floating over the mountain top that after- 
noon, and he knew that the cloud was lit 
up by the ruddy glow of molten lava 
beneath it. 

Matt did not stop to gaze for long at 
tle soft glow; there was too much celse 
tosee. Flickering lightning was playing 
about overthe forest where dense black 
clouds were hanging low, and at & few 
seconds’ interval it seemed as if tho 
heavens were opening to give glimpses of 
the glories within ; but only to shut again 
instantly. 

These wondrous flashes and golden 
cloudseapes, varied with the palest steel 
blue and roseate tints, wero still fresh 
and satisfying to the watcher's cyes, when 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER VII.— MYSTERIOUS SOUNDS. 


his attention was drawn to the pale 
golden-green scintillation in the low 
growth of shrubs which ran out along a 
point from the shore. 

It was an early experience of fireflies out 
here, and a fine one, for they were in 


 myriads, with the tiny sparks coming and 


going as if the soft night breeze extin- 
guished them whenitswept overthe leaves, 
turning & terrestrial Milky Way of stars 
into darkness, but only for the light to 
burst out again. 

Hardly were the lad’s eyes satiated 
with the beauty of these lovely insects, 
and he was wondering to himself how it 
could be that there was light without heat 
and combustion, when he found that it 
was not a retlection of the stars which ho 
saw in the lagoon, for it too was alive 
with tiny sparks of light, which came and 
went; patches which the moment before 
diffused a soft slow grew dark, or else 
flashed out more brightly in along streak, 
as some fish darted through the crystal. 
clear water in pursuit of its prey. 

“It’s very beautiful!" muttered Matt. 
“I wonder they can all stop below when 
there is this to see.” 

* Seen it so many times, I suppose," 
he added, after a few minutes’ thought. 
“© But I should never be tired of watch- 
ing it all. How glad I am I came. 
I wish mother were here to see this lovely 
place. Sho wouldn't wonder then that I 
wanted to came to sea.” 

There was nothing to sigh for, but all 


LU 


etc. 


the same Matt sighed and walked forward 
to have a chat with the two men who 
formed the watch. 

To his surprise he could not for some 
moments make them out, for it was 
intensely dark on board save where the 
lanthorns swung from aloft, and above 
the cabin skylight; but only a soft halo 
was 1n each ense visible. 

“They must be aft,” said Matt to him- 
self, and he was in the act of walking 
round by the forecastle hatch to go to the 
other end of the vessel, when he suddenly 
became aware of the presence of one of 
the men leaning over the port bulwark, 
apparently gazing outward; and this gave 
him the cue for examining the starboard 
bow, where the second man stood with his 
arms folded to support his chin. 

Matt altered his mind as the men wero 
not together, and walked slowly aft. 

“ Don't suppose they want to talk," he 
mused. © If they did they would be to- 
gether.” But the next moment he felt 
startled by a sudden thought: 

Were the men asleep ? 

He stopped short, half startled by the 
idea, but he disinissed it directly as being 
unworthy. 

“Not likely,” he muttered. “ They 
would not go to sleep, for one thing—they 
dare not, for another.” 

And then he laughed softly to himself 
asinimagination he pictured Mr. Lawrence 
going softly along in the darkness and 
catching the watch taking a nap. 
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“He'd pitch them overboard," he 
said to himself, and then sharply, * What's 
that?" 

The incident of the two men apparently 
keeping a strict watch out and across the 
lagoon on either side passed out of his 
thoughts, for he was suddenly conscious 
of a low whispering somewhere above his 
head, and for a moment his blood seemed 
to run cold. 

What could it be? 

If it had risen from the level of the 
lagoon he would at once have believed 
that it came from a canoe stealing up to 
the side of the vessel. But it was not 
from below, but from above, so that the 
whispering could not come from the men's 
quarters forward, nor from out of the 
cabin skylight; and as Matt listened and 
the whispering went on, a feeling of awe 
began to steal over him in the darkness. 

It was so mysterious. 

A few seconds’ reflection, though, made 
him feel ashamed of his startled sensation, 
and he stole softly in the direction whence 
the strange sound came. 

'The next moment he was laughing to 
himself and thinking of startling those 
who made the strange sounds, which did 
not come from the rigging, but from out- 
board, where it seemed impossible that 
anyone could be. 

He grasped the explanation, though, 
now, and crept softly to the side where 
the whispering seemed louder, and taking 
hold of one of the shrouds he silently 
drew himself up on the rail, reached 
sidewise, and grasped one of the iron 
davits, edged himself along, and holding 
fast with one hand caught hold of the boat 
swinging out by his side. Then deepen- 
ing his voice into as gruff an imitation of 
the first mate's as he could contrive, he 
growled out : 

“What are you two young scoundrels 
doing here ? " 

There was a sharp scuffle as if the 
occupants of the boat were about to spring 
out, but Matt checked them with a 
deep— 

“Lie still, you dogs!" and silence 
followed. 

Then there was a loud sniff, followed 
by an apology in hoarse cracked tones. 

“ Beg pardon, sir; we only—Sniff and 
me—so hot down below, sir. We——Yah, 
Sniffy, it arn’t old Lawrence: it’s young 
Mr. Fraser!" 

* Oh, I say, sir, what a shame! My 
eye! you did skeer me! I nearly jumped 
overboard.” 

* Whata shame!" echoed Rumbo. “ I 
say, you don’t know how hot it is in the 
forksle, sir; and the men do snore so! 
We come up here and got in the boat. 
We should ha’ been fars asleep long ago, 
on'y old Sniff would keep on spinning 
yarns about what his mother used to do, 
and give him salts and senny onee a 
week.” 

“Yah! Don’t you believe him, sir," 
cried Sniff; “it was him, and about 
jollop too.” 

* Well, don't you let Mr. Lawrence 
catch you," said Matt, laughing to him- 
self about the fright he had given the 
truants. 

“ Allright, sir," said Rumbo; “ but you 
won't tell on us, will you? " 

* No, I won't tell," said Matt. **Good- 
night.” 

* Good-night, sir, 


came in a duet, and 
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the boy lowered himself down on the 
deck, walked aft, and then paused for a 
few moments by the cabin skylight, 
thinking. 

*I don't wonder at those two," he 
said to himself; “and it will be just as 
hot down in the cabin. I shan't get a 
wink of sleep. Mustn’t stop here, though, 
or Lawrence will be up on deck, and 
perhaps have something nasty to say to 
me.” 

Matt sighed, and went softly to the 
cabin hatch, where he was about to 
descend, when a sudden thought struck 
him—one which he began to put into 
execution directly. 

For there was another boat hanging 
from the davits on the opposite side ofthe 


vessel, and without pausing to consider 
whether it were wise or no he seized the 
davit, swung himself up, climbed 1nto the 
swinging boat, and settled himself down 
in the bottom. 

* All dry as a bone," he muttered, “ and 
as good as being a little one lying in a cot. 
My word! I do feel sleepy now. It is 
cool and delicious after the horrid choky 
cabin, and —Heigh ho, hum ! " he yawned. 
* Good-night, everybody, and ^ 

Sleep does sometimes come slowly, bu: 
your healthy tired body as often drops ot 
as suddenly as Matt Fraser’s did, to 
begin dreaming of climbing up the sides 
of the volcano in the middle of the island : 
and then all was the utter blankness of a 
sound restful slumber. 


(To be continued,) 


CAPTAIN LEN 


GUY; OR, AN 


ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II.— THE SCHOONER HALBRANE. 


ThE Halbrane was a schooner of three 
hundred tons, and a fast sailer. On 
board there was a captain, a mate, or lieu- 


The Approach of the ‘‘ Halbrane.”’ 


tenant, a boatswain, a cook, and eight 
sailors; in all twelve men, a sufficient 
number to work the ship. Solidly built, 


copper-bottomed, very manageable, well 
suited for navigation between the fortieth 
and sixtieth parallels of south latitude, the 


Halbrane was a credit to the ship-yards œ 
Birkenhead. | 
All this I learned from Atkins, we 
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adorned his narravive with praise and ad. 
miration of its theme. Captain Len Guy, 
of Liverpool, was three-fifths owner of the 
vessel, which he had commanded for nearly 
six years. He traded in the southern seas 
of Africa and America, going from one group 
of islands to another, and froin continent to 
continent. His ship's company was but a 
dozen men, it is true, but she was used for 
the purposes of trade only; he would have 
required & more numerous crew, and all the 
implements, for taking seals and other 
amphibia. The Halbrane was not defence- 
less, however—on the contrary, she was 
heavily armed ; and this was well, for those 
southern seas were not too safe; they were 
frequented at that period by pirates, and on 
approaching the isles the Halbrane was put 
into @ condition to resist attack. Besides, 
the men always slept with one eye open. 

One morning—it was the 27th of August 
—] was roused out of my bed by the rough 
voice of the innkeeper and the tremendous 
thumps he gave my door. 

“ Mr. Jeorling, are you awake ? " 

* Of course I am, Atkins. How should I 
be otherwise, with all that noise going on? 
What's up? ” 

" A ship six miles out in the offing, to the 
nor'east, steering for Christmas ! ” 

* Will it be the Halbrane ? ” 

“ We shall know that in a short time, Mr. 
Jeorling. At any rate, it is the first boat of 
the year, and we must give it a welcome." 

I dressed hurriedly and joined Atkins on 
the quay, where I found him in the midst of 
a group engaged in eager discussion. Atkins 
was indisputably the most considerable and 
considered man in the archipelago.—conse- 
quently he secured the best listeners. The 
matter in dispute was whether the schooner 
in sight was or was not the Halbrane. The 
majority maintained that she was not, but 
Atkins was positive she was, although on 
this occasion he had only two backers. 

The dispute was carried on with warmth, 


| the host of the “ Green Cormorant ” defend- 


ing his view, and the dissentients maintaining 
that the fast-approaching schooner was 
either English or American, until she was 
near enough to hoist her flag, and the Union 
Jack went fluttering up into the sky. Shortly 
after the Halbrane lay at anchor in the 
middle of Christmas Harbour. 

The captain of the Halbrane, who received 
the demonstrative greeting of Atkins very 
coolly, it seemed to me, was about forty-five, 
red-faced, and solidly built, like his schooner; 
his head was large, his hair was already 
turning grey, his black eyes shone like coals 
of fire under his thick eyebrows, and his 
strong white teeth were set like rocks in his 
powerful jaws; his chin was lengthened by 
a coarse red beard, and his arms and legs 
were strong and firm. Such was Captain 
Len Guy,and heimpressed me with the notion 
that he was rather impassive than hard, a 
shut-up sort of person, whose secrets it 
would not be easy to get at. I was told the 
very same day that my impression was cor- 
rect, by a person who was better informed 
than Atkins, although the latter pretended 
to great intimacy with the captain. The 
truth was that nobody had penetrated that 
reserved nature. 

I may as well say at once that the person to 
whom I have alluded was the boatswain of 
the Halbrane, a man named Hurliguerly, 
who came from the Isle of Wight. This 


¡person was about forty-four, short, stout, 


strong, and bow-legged; his a stuck out 
rom his body, his head was set like a ball on 

bull neck, his chest was broad enough to 
hold two pairs of lungs (and he seemed to want 
a double supply, for he was always puffing, 
blowing, and talking) ; he had droll roguish 


eves, with a network of wrinkles under them. 
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which hung from the lobe of his left ear. 
What a contrast to the captain of the 
schooner, and how did two such dissimilar 
beings contrive to get on together? They 
had contrived it somehow, for they had been 
at sea in each other’s company for fifteen 
years, first in the brig Power, which had been 
replaced by the schooner Halbrane six years 
before the beginning of this story. 

Atkins had told Hurliguerly on his arrival 
that I would take passage on the Halbrane, 
if Captain Len Guy consented to my doing 
so, and the boatswain presented himself on 
the following morning without any notice or 
introduction. He already knew my name, 
and he accosted me as follows: 

* Mr. Jeorling, good morning.” 


“The same to you, my friend. What do 
you want? " 

* To offer you my services." 

“On what account? ”’ 

“On account of your intention to embark 
on the Halbrane.”’ 

* Who are you?" 

“I am Hurliguerly, the boatswain of the 
Halbrane; and besides, I am the faithful 
companion of Captain Len Guy, who will 
listen to me willingly, although he has the 
reputation of not listening to anybody." 

“Well, my friend, let us talk, if you are 
not required on board just now." 

“I have two hours before me, Mr. Jeorling. 
Besides, there's very little to be done to-day. 
If you are free, as I am—--” 

He waved his hand towards the port. 

"Cannot we talk very well here?" I 
observed. 

“Talk, Mr. Jeorling, talk standing up, and 
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our throats dry, when it is so easy to sit down 
in a corner of the ‘Green Cormorent’ in front 
of some glasses." 

“I don't drink." 

* Well, then, I'll drink for both of us. Oh! 
don't imagine you are dealing with a sot! 
No! never more than is good for me, but 
always as much!” 

I followed the man te the tavern, and 
while Atkins was busy on the deck of the 
ship, discussing the prices of his purchases 
and sales, we took our places in the eating- 
room.of his inn. And first I said to Hurli- 
guerly: * It was on Atkins that I reckoned 
to introduce me to Captain Len Guy, for he 
knows him very intimately, if I am not 
mistaken." 


“Pooh! Atkins is a good sort, and the 
captain has an esteem for him; but he 
can’t do what I can. Let me act for you, 
Mr. Jeorling.”’ 

“Tg it so difficult a matter to arrange, 
boatswain ? and is there not a cabin on board 
the Halbrane? The smallest would do for 
me, and I vill pay ——" 

“All right, Mr. Jeorling! There is a 
cabin, which has never been used, and since 
you don't mind putting your hand in your 
pocket if required —however—between our- 
gelves—it will take somebody sharper than 
you think, and who isn't good old Atkins, to 
induce Captain Len Guy to take a passenger. 
Yes, indeed, it will take all the smartness of 
the good fellow who now pledges your health, 
regretting that you don't return the com- 
pliment ! " 

What a wink it was that accompanied this 
sentiment !. And then the man took a short 
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black pipe out of the pocket of his jacket, 
and smoked like a steamer in full blast. 

* Mr. Hurliguerly ? ” gaid I. 

** Mr. Jeorling ? ” 

* Why does your captain object to taking 
me on his ship? " 

* Because he does not intend to take any- 
body on board his ship. He never has taken 
a passenger." 

* But for what reason, I ask you." 

“ Oh! because he wants to go where he 
likes, to turn about if he pleases and go the 
other way without accounting for his motives 
to anybody. He never leaves these southern 
seas, Mr. Jeorling ; we have been going these 
many years between Australia on the east 
and America on the west; from Hobart 
Town to the Kerguelens, to Tristan d’Acunha, 
to the Falklands, only taking time anywhere 


Captain 


to sell our cargo, and sometimes dipping 
down into the Antarctic Sea. Under these 
circumstances, you understand, a passenger 
might be troublesome; and besides, who 
would care to embark on the Halbrane ? 
She does not like to flout the breezes, and 
goes wherever the wind drives her.”’ 

“The Halbrane positively leaves the 
Kerguelens in four days ? ” 

“ Certainly." 

* And this time she will sail westward for 
Tristan d'Acunha ? ” 

* Probably." 

“ Well,then,that probability will be enough 
for me ; and since you offer me your services, 
get Captain Len Guy to accept me as a 
passenger." 

“It’s as good as done.” 
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* All right, Hurliguerly, and you shall 
have no reason to repent of it.” 

“Eh! Mr. Jeorling," replied this singular 
mariner, shaking his head as though he had 
just come out of the sea,“ I have never re- 
pented of anything, and I know well that I 
shall not repent of doing you a service. 
Now, if you will allow me, I shall take leave 
of you, without waiting for Atkins to return, 
and get on board.” 

With this, Hurliguerly swallowed his last 
glass of whisky at a gulp—I thought the 
glass would have gone down with the liquor 
—bestowed & patronising smile on me, and 
departed. 

An hour later I met the innkeeper on the 
port, and told him what had occurred. 

“ Ah ! that Hurliguerly ! ” said he ; “ always 
the old story. If you were to believe him, 
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Len Guy. 


Captain Len Guy wouldn't blow his nose 
without consulting him. He's a queer fellow, 
Mr. Jeorling— not bad, not stupid, but a great 
hand at getting hold of dollars or guineas ! 
If you fall into his hands, mind your purse, 
button up your pocket, and don't let yourself 
be done." 

“ Thanks for your advice, Atkins. Tell me, 
you have been talking with Captain Len Guy ; 
have you spoken about me ?”’ 

“ Not yet, Mr.Jeorling. "There's plenty of 
n The Halbrane has only just arrived, 
an or cg 

" Yes, yes, I know. But you understand 
that I want to be certain as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“ There's nothing to fear. The matter 
will be all right. Besides, you would not be 


at a loss in any case. When the fishing 
season comes there will be more ships in 
Christmas Harbour than there are houses 
around the ‘Green Cormorant.’ Rely on me; 
I undertake your getting a passage.” 

Now, these were fair words, but, just as in 
the case of Hurliguerly, there was nothing in 
them. So, notwithstanding the fine promises 
of the two, I resolved to address myseli 
personally to Len Guy, hard to get at though 
he might be, so soon as I should meet him 
alone. 

The next day, in the afternoon, I saw him 
on the quay, and approached him. It was 
plain that he would have preferred to avoid 
me. It was impossible that Captain Len 
Guy, who knew every dweller in the place, 
should not have known that I was a stranger, 
even supposing that neither of my would-be 
patrons had mentioned me to him. 

His attitude could only signify one of two 
things—either my proposal had been com- 
municated to him, and he did not intend to 
accede to it; or neither Hurliguerly nor 
Atkins had spoken to him since the previous 
day. In the latter case, if he held aloof 
from me, it was because of his morose 
nature—it was because he did not choose to 
enter into conversation with a stranger. 

At the moment when I was about to accost 
him, the Halbrane's lieutenant rejoined his 
captain, and the latter availed himself of the 
opportunity to avoid me. He made a sign 
to the officer to follow him, and the two 
walked away at a rapid pace. 

“ This is serious," said I to myself. “It 
looks as though I shall find it difficult to 
gain my point. But, after all, it only means 
delay. To-morrow morning I will go on 
board the Halbrane. Whether he likes it or 
whether he doesn't, this Len Guy will have 
to hear what I've got to say, and to give me 
an answer, yes or no!" 

Besides, the captain of the Halbraie 
might come at dinner-time to the ** Green 
Cormorant," where the ship's people usually 
took their meals when ashore. So I waited, 
and did not go to dinner until late. I was 
disappointed, however, for neither the 
captain nor anyone belonging to the ship 
patronised the ** Green Cormorant " that day. 
I had to dine alone, exactly as I had been 
doing every day for two months. 

After dinner, about half-past seven, when 
it was dark, I went out to walk on the port, 
keeping on the side of the houses. The 
quay was quite deserted ; not a man of the 
Halbrane's crew was ashore. The ship's 
boats were alongside, rocking gently on the 
rising tide. I remained there until nine. 
walking up and down the edge in full view of 
the Halbrane. Gradually the mass of the 
ship became indistinct, there was no move- 
ment and no light. I returned to the inn, 
where I found Atkins smoking his pipe near 
the door. 

“ Atkins,” said I, “it seems that Captain 
Len Guy does not care to come to your inn 
very often? ” 

"He sometimes comes on Sunday; and 
this is Saturday, Mr. Jeorling." 

“ You have not spoken to him ? ” 

* Yes, I have." 

Atkins was visibly embarrassed. 

“ You have informed him that a person of 
your acquaintance wished to take passage on 
the Halbrane ? ” 

"Xe" 

“What was his answer?” 

"Not what either you or I would have 
wished, Mr. Jeorling." 

* He refuses ? ” 

.“ Well, yes, I suppose it was refusing; 
what he said was: ‘My ship is not in- 
tended to carry passengers. I never have 
taken any, and I never intend to do 
80.’ 
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T term the fashionable craze was snakes. 
Fashion possesses a wonderful power ; 
it rules the outside world with & rod of iron, 
but withia school-walls its rule is, if possible, 
of a still more rigid and unbending nature. 
Sometimes the craze is stamps. The fiat 
proceeds from some mysterious source that 
stamps shall be collected, and forthwith 
stamps are collected by every boy from Good- 
child in his Etons, at the head of the Fifth, 
to little Pettit Quartus, in his sailor knicker- 
suit, at the bottom of the Juniors. The 
whole school breaks into a many-coloured 
eruption of stamps. Albums are proudly 
exhibited on the least provocation. The 
namesof microscopic and barbarous countries 
become household words. Conversation is 
of “ perforations,"$* duplicates," and “ sur- 
chargés." The groups that form in the play- 
ground in recreation time discuss rare 
cimens, which are reverently handed 
round and compared. The boarders’ room 
becomes a mere Stamp-exchange after 
school hours. Every pocket bulges with 
catalogues and stamp-sheets, while the 
masters might set up in business on their 
own account with the stamps they confiscate 
in school-time. , 

Then a crisis arrives. The symptoms 
disappear as rapidly and mysteriously as 
they came. The disease runs its course, and 
& period of comparative sanity intervenes 
before another mania breaks out, only to 
follow the same cycle of rise, decline, and 
fall. 

But on this occasion it was snakes. No- 
body knows why snakes should have been 
selected for the object of a craze, or, when 
selected, where they came from. In an 
ordinary way Ireland is the only place which 
could rival the school in the absence of 
reptilia, but now the latter locality literally 
swarmed with them. Every day-boy carried 
at least one grass-snake in his pocket, and 
in spite of the severe regulations against the 
importation of live-stock into the school 
buildings, the boarders, too, succeeded in 
smuggling in numbers of the unfortunate 
creatures, who found a home—probably an 
uncomfortable one— in various odd nooks and 
corners on the premises. They were secretly 
handled, examined, and compared, and the 
more sporting members of the school ar- 
ranged snake gymkhanas, or race-meetings, 
or exhibitions, or something of the kind, for 
half-holidays, held on the cricket field in 
semi-secrecy, with immense precautions 
against discovery by the authorities. 

At that time the French of the school was 
taken by a visiting master, Monsieur Achille 
something or other-—his surname does not 
really matter, for the Sixth Form called him, 
ironically, “ vóbas ókvs," while the rest of 
the school contented itself with the, to them, 
more intelligible “Old Moss." He was an 
elderly gentleman, stout, with a typical black 
French beard (Wilson major declared that it 
was dyed) and manner. Like that of most 
visiting foreign masters, his discipline was 
somewhat defective, and his fiery Gallic 
temper, when tried beyond its strength, 
which was not unfrequently the case, found 
vent in wild gesticulations and impossible 
threats. He taught French verbs by the 
choral method, whereby the class repeats the 
various tenses simultaneously to a barbaric 
chant—an excellent system without doubt, 
but one that requires a firm hand at the 
helm, as * Old Moss” often found to his 
cost, and Gurney to his delight. 

For Gurney was one of M. Achille’s thorns 
in the flesh. He was a stupid evil-disposed 
boy in the Upper Fourth. He was far above 
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GURNEY'S REVENGE. 
By H. Sr. JouN SEAMER. 


the average age of the form, but remained in 
it from term to term, fluctuating near the 
bottom, awaiting superannuation or a charit- 
able promotion into the Lower Fifth. 

One morning Gurney's conduct was rather 
worse than usual He did not know his 
lesson, but that was a matter of course; 
he never did know his lessons. He fidgeted : 
about; he chattered incessantly; he inter- 
fered with his neighbours ; in short, he irri- 
tated “ Old Moss" in all the thousand and 
one ways that will readily occur io every 
boy and any master of experience. But his 
crowning feat was reserved for verb-time— 
verbs were always taken at the close of the 
lesson to fill up any minutes remaining after 
the regular prepared work had been com- 
pleted. Under cover of the chorus he 
invented brand-new French words to the 
rhythm of the chant, which would have 
driven the members of the French Academy 
into fits could they have heard them, and 
sent M. Brachet of Dictionary fame to an 
early grave. 

Already M. Achilles temper had been 
strained to breaking-point. This was the 
last straw. No sooner did he hear Gurney's 
Je squatte, tu squattes, il squatte, above 
the general din, than he rose from his seat, 
hurled himself upon the offender, and with the 
assistance of “la boxe" and its kindred art 
“la savate,” drove him from the class-room. 
It was magnificent, if it was not discipline. 
Moreover, he procured for him an interview 
with the Doctor, with the result that—well, 
with the usual result that such an interview 
entailed. 

Gurney was sore. In more senses than 
one he smarted under the treatment to which 
he had been subjected. The average English 
schoolboy does not resent well-deserved 
punishment (to his credit be it said). The 
same spirit is visible in him as that which 
filled M. Taine with astonished admiration 
when he witnessed the arrest of a man in a 
Manchester street. For a moment the 
victim struggled hard for freedom, but the 
crowd exhorted him to go quietly and take 
his punishment like a man, for he knew 
that he deserved it; and he ceased strug- 
gling and went. But Gurney was not an 
average English schoolboy, and, though 
crushed for the time into unwilling submis- 
gion, he plotted revenge. 

His opportunity came when M. Achille was 
taking the Fourth French in the following 
week, by which time his previous misdemean- 
our had almost passed out of memory. 
During the earlier part of the lesson his con- 
duct was most exemplary, an occurrence in 
itself suspicious. “Old Moss" innocently 
commented in terms of pleasure on the fact 
that he knew his work. Gurney looked like 
one who had done good by stealth and 
blushed to find it fame ; but it was well for 
him that the portentous wink which he gave 
the class immediately afterwards escaped the 
master's notice. 

The lesson proceeded. Suddenly a slight 
commotion arose in the corner of the class- 
room. Gurney at once assumed an air of 
blameless innocence. 

* What ees ze mattére dére? " inquired M. 
Achille. 

No answer. The commotion increased. 

“ What ees ze mattére, I say ?" repeated 
* Old Moss," advancing towards the centre of 
disturbance. 

Before he had taken three steps, his 
question was answered, for & snake, 


“ Septem ingens gyros, septena wlumina trazit” 


along the floor by the waingcot, “ lapsusque 
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per aras" (i.e. the master’s desk). For & 
moment M. Achille “ obstipwit visu," his eyes 
dilating with horror; then, with an agility 
belied by his figure, he sprang with a single 
bound upon the chair, crying in horrified 
accents, “Eet is a vipère! Eet is a 
vipère ! ” 

In a second the class-room was in an uproar. 
The boys on the back benches stood up to see 
what the cause of the disturbance might be, 
while those in front screwed up their legs in 
pretended panic. And, in the midst of all the 
tumult the door opened and Dr. Watkins 
looked in. 

With a rustle order was restored as if by 
magic, and a silence of painful anticipation 
ensued. 

“ What is the meaning of all this ? " asked 
the Doctor in tones of cold displeasure, look- 
ing at the unhappy French master on his 
pedestal. 

M. Achille came down from his post of 
vantage with a shamefaced air, and entered 
upon a voluble account of what had taken 
place, helping out his narrative with many 
dramatic gestures and Gallic ejaculations. 

The Doctor listened in silence, then turned 
to the class and inquired : 

“ How did the snake come here? ” 

No one answered. 

** You, Gurney —you are the biggest boy in 
the form—how did the snake come here ? ” 

“ I don’t know, sir.” 

“You don't know?" He paused, and 
then continued, ** The form will assemble in 
my class-room at twelve o’clock, when the 
matter will be investigated. Proceed with 
your work.” 

Gurney’s part in the affair was never 
known. Asa matter of fact he had kept his 
plot so carefully to himself that, beyond a 
shrewd suspicion, no other boy had any 
knowledge of its author. The form was given 
two hundred and fifty lines apiece in the 
absence of any evidence or confession; but 
the existence of these reptile pets was brought 
to light, and repressive measures of ex- 
treme severity were enforced against their 
possessors. 

There is a great slump in the local snake 
market now, and if any speculator would care 
to purchase a number of assorted snakes 
cheap, all he has to do is to communicate 
with the authorities at St. Nicholas’ School, 
Blankton. 
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0” Peter Pellew was stamping up and 
down the court-yard at St. Maur’s 
Castle, inwardly fuming and outwardly 
perspiring, for he had been beaten again, 
In spite of all his astuteness and the care 
with which he laid his plans, the smugglers 
of Portowan Bay were too many for him. 

His hat was thrust far back, and the 
greasy hairs of his seaman’s pigtail were 
bristling. The weather was warm, but he 
was warmer; and he showed no inclination 
to halt in his perambulations, in spite of 
ninety in the shade. 

The grim old sea-dog had never come off 
second best in encounters with His Britannic 
Majesty’s enemies oversea, and now he was 
beaten by these rascally smugglers every 
time he tried conclusions with them It 
was too much! The time had come when 
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he must make a capture, or his fair fame 
would be gone for ever and a day. 

St. Maur's Castle, an ancient fortification, 
built in Tudor days, stands just within the 
entrance of a beautiful land-locked harbour 
on the South Coast, and it was, at this time, 
the station for a detachment of Preventive 
Service men. Peter Pellew was in command. 
He had been sent there mainly because his 
predecessors had been entirely unable to 
cope with the clever smugglers in that 
locality. His success at other stations, and 
the confidence with which he had expressed 
his intention of scoring where other men 
had failed, had led to this appointment, and 
the prospect of being simply another failure 
was more than he could stand. So he 
stamped and fumed, and, alas! to record it, 
sometimes swore. 


Only the night before he had received 
warning from one of his men that an 
attempt would be made to run a cargo ashore 
at Portowan, and he had made his arrange- 
ments accordingly. But before his cutter 
could clear the harbour and get well out to 
sea, the word had been passed along by the 
hidden watchers on St. Anthony's Head, and 
the long pull to Portowan Bay only brought 
them there in time to see the glimmer of a 
sail vanishing in the moonlight, and no other 
sign of life, save a barking watch-dog, for 
miles around. 

He knew his men were laughing at him 
behind his back—they had heard of the 
circumstances under which he had been 
appointed— and the smugglers, peaceful 
farmers and fishermen in the daytime, had 
held him up to ridicule in the village ale- 
house. Peter Pellew was sore indeed. 

A merry whistle sounded behind him, as 
he walked and fumed, and his only son Jock, 
a youngster of thirteen, came panting into 
the court-yard. Running straight up to his 
father, whom he had not seen at breakfast, 
the lad unwittingly added fuel to the flame 
by a full-lunged shout of—* Well, Dad, so 
you didn't catch the smugglers! ” 

Old Pellew snorted and rushed at his ofi- 
spring, who avoided the embrace, grumbling. 
“ No, you young rascal; but I will catch you 
if you don’t clear out of my way.” 

Jock only withdrew out of arm’s length. 
and then coolly remarked, **Dad, shall I 
catch the smugglers for you? ”’ 

Peter Pellew’s eyes blazed with fury. Had 
the time come when he could be mocked by 
his own child? It would have gone hard 
with Jock, in spite of his nimbleness, if that 
young hero had not been prompt to add, with 
conviction, “ It's no joke, Dad ; I know how to 
do it." And then he came forward and 
whispered in the old man’s ear, until that 
worthy broke out into a broad grin and 
mopped his face in ecstasy. 

As to what Jock had revealed to him in 


~those few whispered words he gave no 


indication. He contented himself with 
puffing out his cheeks and reiterating ** Wel! 
done, well done.” 

The boy, pleased with his father’s a:- 
proval, made haste to avail himself of tc. 
favourable opportunity to proffer a request. 
* Please, Dad, can I go too?” he querici. 
And the old man readily answered, “Ay, ay, 
lad, for the idea's yourn. But keep it dark, 
he added, as his son skipped delighted; 
away. 


That night the cutter was ordered out as 
usual, but, instead of putting out to sea, it 
looked as if they were to take a pleasure 
cruise up the Permean River. The men 
openly grumbled. They had been out of 
their beds the previous night on a fool: 


errand, and they thought the least the 
skipper could do was to reírain from taking 
them out with no definite object in view. 
Besides, the boat was overloaded. There 
were men enough to man her, and half.a- 
dozen relief hands, to say nothing of the 
pop who ought to have been at home and in 


The "skipper" turned a deaf ear to the 
grumbling, and Jock grinned to himself as 
he lay curled up in the bows. 

In spite of their disposition to murmur, 
the men bent to their oars, and their well- 
built craft went gliding through the still 
waters with scarce a splash or ripple, and 
with no sound from the well-greased and 
muffled oars. 

As the long, winding creek, called by 
courtesy a river, began to narrow towards its 
end, the men openly wondered when their 
chief intended to put the boat’s head sea- 
ward again. Already they were higher up 
the creek than boats usually came, and there 
would not be room enough to bring her 
round without backing water. Still Peter 
Pellew kept his keen glance straight ahead, 
and ordered his men to * give way.” 

“ Weire right at the back of Portowan, by 
now," growled the burly giant who pulled one 
of the bow oars, “ and in a couple of minutes 
we shall pull her aground at the head of the 
river." 

That time never came. The words had 
scarcely passed his lips, when something, for 
which he had been looking. caught Peter's 
eye, and the order to ship oars was given in 
low incisive tones. 

The boat, sharply answering her helm, 
swung round, and her nose slid into a muddy 
angle of the bank, and the crew were 
ordered to get ashore. 

For a right appreciation of what followed 
it is necessary to explain that the Permean 
Hiver ran parallel to the coast line, and while 
its mouth was a considerable distance from 
the sea, its landward end was only divided 
from some of the inlets in Portowan Bay by a 
very narrow isthmus. In fact, from the head 
of Permean River to the shores of Portowan 
Bay was not & very extensive portage, and 
the men began to tumble to Jock’s ruse 
directly they were ordered to haul the cutter 
ashore. 

The spot had been well chosen, for it 
gradually shelved inland, and presented none 
of those difficulties which would have been 
almost insuperable lower down. Probably a 
spring entered the creek at this point in the 
winter, and had hollowed out the gentle slope 
by which it was easily possible to get the 
boat ashore. The reason for the relief men 
was also apparent when the hauling began. 
The boat was dragged as far as she would 
slide over the turf, and then, with a long pull 
and a strong pull, she was lifted on to the 
mien’s shoulders. It was hard work, warm 
work, but directly they grasped the idea they 
threw themselves heartily into the spirit of 
the thing. 

Not only did the river favour them at 
this point, they were equally fortunate in the 
formation of the bay. Its shore was scored 
ww ith inlets, and one of the deepest of these ran 
right up to meet them. Their toilsome 
journey extended little more than half a mile 
before they were in contact with the sea. 
And now ever-increasing caution came into 
play. Immediately on landing, Peter Pellew 
had sent scouts ahead to warn him of 
approaching danger, and when they emerged 
in the neighbourhood of the Portowan cliffs, 
he sent forward two or three more men to 
ynake sure that they could launch their craft, 
without observation, on the waters of the 


bay. 
Jock had taken French.leave, and had gone 
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off with one of these, anxious to ascertain 
whether the smugglers’ lugger was in the bay, 
or whether his suggestion of an attack in the 
rear had been adopted in vain. He had 
explored the coast, inside and out, in the 
daytime, and he ran cautiously to a small 
headland, whence he knew he could get a 
full view of the bay. Arrived there, he threw 
himself down on all-fours, and crept 
cautiously to the edge of the cliff. He held 
his breath, and his heart almost stood still, 
as he got a view of the moonlit waters, for 
there, right across the bay, lay the lugger, 
and heavily laden boats were plying to and 
fro between her and the shore. It was at a 
point inaccessible to a land attack, but easily 
assailable from the sea. A long, deep 
indentation, characteristic of the coast, and 
only negotiable by an extended détour, lay 


. between the smugglers and Jock’s standpoint ; 


but experience had taught the Preventive men 
that a good look-out was always posted in 
such a position as to prevent surprise that 
way. 

It was evident, however, that no attack 
was anticipated from the seaward side. The 
lugger lay idly at anchor, unprepared for a 
quick run to sea, and the people on board 
were devoting their whole attention to the 
business of unloading. 

There was a good breeze off shore, and at 
an alarm from the watchers posted on St. 
Anthony’s Head she could have weighed 
anchor, set sail, and got clear away. But no 
signal was given and none was expected, for 
Commander Pellew’s men had stated openly 
in the St. Maur’s alehouse, that, after their 
futile effort of the night before, the sinugglers 
might take their chance for all they cared. 
The much-vaunted Peter Pellew had 
confessed himself beaten, and the alehouse 
loafers, who were in league with the lugyer’s 
crew to aman, had taken care to let their 
friends at Portowan know that there was 
every prospect of landing their cargo 
undisturbed, 

The watchers on St. Anthony’s Head had 
seen no sign of the revenue boat, which they 
knew must pass them a full hour before it 
could make an effective entrance into 
Portowan Day. 

So the work of unloading went merrily on, 
and Jock hastened back to his father with 
the good news that their prey lay right 
before them, and had little prospect of 
escape. 

He reached the boat, and the men lying 
around her, just as tre other scouts came 
back with the news that the coast was clear. 

Peter Pellew pulled himself together with 
wu sigh of relief, and ordered his men to move 
the boat quietly down to the shore. Such 
extreme caution was unnecessary, as there 
was no one within a mile, beyond his own 
men; but Peter Pellew was not a man tothrow 
an opportunity away. 

Soon the cutter slid into her natural 
element, and was bobbing up and down on 
the wavelets of the creek. The men got 
aboard under the dark shadow of the cliffs. 
They pulled themselves together, and looked 
carefully to their arms, for a stiff fight was 
expected. 

The extra men had been detailed off to 
follow the coast line, in the hope of picking 
up a shore boat and intercepting some of the 
country folk as they landed. 

* At any rate," Peter told them, “ you will 
be able to make a bit of a diversion, and that 
will tell in our favour, for they won't know 
on how many sides they are likely to be 
attacked.” 

As noiselessly as possible the cutter was 
headed out into the bay, so as to get well 
between her quarry and the open sea. 

For about ten miuutes they pulled along 
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in safety, and Peter was just beginning to 
think that the smugglers were too busily 
engaged to note their approach, when a sharp 
ery rang out from the vessel’s stern, and 
instantly all was hurry and confusion. 

“ Give way, lads," shouted Peter; ‘ put 
your backs into it, and we shall have them 
before they are prepared." 

His men pulled with a will, and the cutter 
shot through the water like & thing of life, 
leaving & brilliant phosphorescent glow in 
her wake. The smugglers had been regu- 
larly caught napping, and the imminence of 
their danger made them lose their heads. 
The shore folk were already rowing for the 
beach with might and main, and while 
some of the lugger's crew ran to cut the 
anchor’s cable, for there was no time to 
weigh, others ranged themselves along the 
bulwarks, ready to give a warm recep- 
tion to the approaching foe. The captain 
knew that his best chance was to get under 
way with his craft’s head to the open sea. 
The breeze favoured him, and, if he could 
beat off the enemy until the sails began to 
draw, he hoped, even now, to get clear away. 
The anchor cable parted without much 
trouble, under a few sturdy blows from an 
axe, and ropes and blocks rattled as sail was 
set with all speed. | 

All in vain. The odds were too much 
against them, and before a single stitch of 
canvas could be got to draw— while the 
lugger was merely steadying herself prepara- 
tory to getting under way-—the revenue boat 
ran alongside, and her crew prepared to leap 
on board. The lugger earried three small 
brass guns, but the boat struck her stern at a 
point these did not cover, and the captain 
and those of his men who made an effort to 
cast the boat off again were met with a 
volley that brought down three of them and 
caused the others to waver. But the wind 
was making itself felt, and, asthe boat's crew 
prepared to follow up their advantage, by 
leaping aboard, the lugger drew away, the 
boat-hook, which had been grappling the two 
vessels together, slipped, and, in a second, too 
great aguif yawned between the two to be 
covered by a jump. 

“Pull her up again," roared Peter, “or 
the rascals will get off!” Half of the men. 
leaped to the oars, and the others crouched 
between the thwarts ready for a spring. 
Once more the boat-hook grappled the 
lugger’s stern, and again the smugglers’ crew 
were ready to repel boarders, when a shout 
was heard from the other side of the deck, 
and Peter Pellew’s relief men tumbled 
aboard. They had found a boat, and, seeing 
no hope of intercepting the shore folk, had 
taken the lugger, unobserved, on her unpro- 
tected side; boarding her just in time 
to make their commander’s victory assured. 

Recognising the futility of fighting under 
such conditions, and against odds, the 
lugger’s captain surrendered at discretion, 
and was taken prisoner to St. Maur’s, with 
his vessel and his crew. 

The watchers upon St. Anthony’s Head, 
hidden among the scrub, were staggered 
when they saw the lugger making for the 
harbour; and they were threatened with all 
sorts of penalties, on their return to Port- 
owan, for “ sleeping at their post." 

Every effort was made to keep the secret 
of how the cutter got round into Portowan 
Bay, but it ptoved too good for silence, and 
gradually leaked out. Peter Pellew was 
commended for his capture. He said 
nothing at headquarters as to how it was 
brought about. ‘There, only the bare facts 
of the manceuvre and its success were made 
known; but the smugglers were not long in 
learning that, in this instance, they had 
been beaten by a boy. 
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A TRAVELLER IN THE GREAT CLOSED LAND. 


[^ and wide as travellers have gone in 

search of adventure or in the cause of 
science, the great tableland of Thibet has 
always remained a forbidden land to them. 
Many have made desperate attempts to enter 
it, and three white men have even managed, 
at great peril, to reach Lhassa, the sacred 
city of the Llamas. But years seem only to 
have increased the hostility of the ruling 
classes, and the passes were never more 
carefully guarded than to-dav. 

The misfortunes of others and the difticul- 
ties of the way did not daunt Mr. Savage 
Landor, who resolved, in the spring and 
summer of 1897, to cross the Indian frontier, 
explore the upper valley of the Brahmaputra, 
and reach Lhassa. The story of his journey 
is one of the most thrilling in the aunals of 
explorers, and the record of his courage, 
daring, and fortitude under great hardship 
and torture, every English boy must be proud 
to read. 

Mr. Landor, who knew well the hostility 
he would encounter, had intended to take 
with him a guard of Ghourka soldiers. ‘The 
difficulty he found in obtaining these at 
Almora threatened to delay him until the 
passes were blocked and his journey be 
obliged to be postponed until another year. 
He therefore determined to set. off without 
them, depending only upon what native 
servants he could get together—a little force 
of thirty, two of whom—Chander-Sing, n 
Hindoo ex-policeman, and Mansing, a leper 
coolie — remained faithful to the end. 
` Every precaution had been taken to keep 
the expedition secret, but the news leaked 
out and was carried across the border to the 
Thibetan authorities, probably by some Shoka 
trader. As Mr. Landor had anticipated, he 
at once received threatening messages from 
the Jong Pen of Taklakot, who ruled the 
district immediately over the frontier. The 
money of any man who entered the English- 
man's employ should be contiscated, and the 
traveller and those with him might expect 
nothing less than flogging and decapitation. 
Mr. Landor had heard enough stories of the 
Jong Pen's tyranny to know these were no 
idle menaces, but he paid little attention to 
them, and continued his journey with his 
thirty followers. It was found impossible to 
enter Thibet by the easiest and most fre- 
quented route, the Lippu Pass, since the Pass 
had been blocked and the bridges destroyed. 
The only course was to attempt the ditticult 
Lumpiya Pass, only to be reached by a 
tedious march. The cold was intense, and 
the journey over rough frozen ground and 
through swift icy rivers which numbed and 
lacerated the feet, or in snow to which the 
traveller and his ladened servants sank to 
the waist, brought the coolies almost to the 
pointof mutiny. Fuelthroughout the march 
was diflicult to obtain, and hunger was added 
to cold, since eating unwarmed food at high 
altitudes is extremely dangerous. Mr. 
Landor once persuaded his men to take a 
cold meal after & long fast, but they suffered 
so greatly that he saw the wisdom of their 
&bstinence. 

Great was Mr. Landor’s disappointment, 
when the party approached the Lumpiya 
Pass, to find this also blocked and guarded, 
and signs were evident on all sides that 
their progress was watched by spies, sent by 
the Thibetan authorities. It was plain that 
the country would only be entered by strategy, 
&nd the number of servants must be con- 
siderably reduced. Nothing loth, twenty- 
five were sent back to their homes, and Mr. 
Landor, with Chander-Sing, Kachi, a Shoka, 
and six coolies, began the journey to Lhassa 
in grim earnest. 

They managed to get over the mountains 


under cover of a snow-storm, and entered “ the 
Great Closed Land" in July 1897. Mr. 
Landor was full of hope; he intended to 
travel by the least frequented routes, to feign 
dumbness, so as not to betray his ignorance 
of the Thibetan language, and to adopt the 
native costume, with which he had provided 
himself, when nearthe sacred city. It would 
be easy, he believed, to penetrate the city, 
since it possessed no gates, and was only 
surrounded by a ruined wall. 

From such dreams there was a rude 
awakening. The Shoka servants, growing 
tired of the adventure, deserted him one 
night, carrying off the most valuable part of 
the provisions, and leaving the explorer with 
only Chander-Sing and Mansing, the leper. 

The weather was horrible, cold and with 
drenching rain, and he had no food for his 
men nor fire with which to combat the 
elements. He called the two men to him 
and suggested that they should also turn 
back and let him go on alone, describing to 
them, without disguise, the danger of follow- 
ing him any farther. The brave fellows, 
however, refused to leave him; and with 
these faithful trusty servants the hardships 
of the journey were resumed. 

While erossing the Nio Tsambo River, one 
of the yaks, which carried the baggage, went 
under; and though the animal was saved, 
its valuable load, consisting of tinned pro- 
visions, money, shoes, instruments, and 
cartridges, sank, never to be recovered. 
This accident in a large measure contri- 
buted to Mr. Landor's capture, since he and 
his servants were driven to visit settlements 
in order to obtain food and ponies, a danger 
which might otherwise have been avoided. 
The people of the first settlement they 
ventured to approach were friendly and 
ready to supply their needs; they were a 
picturesque party, Mr. Landor tells us, when, 
their first alarm overcome, they gathered 
round the strangers. The men with their 
hair flowing down to their shoulders and 
their long pigtails ornamented with pieces of 
red cloth, circles of ivory, and silver coins. 
Nearly all were dressed in red, and wore 
jewelled swords, whilst all had broad flat 
noses, high cheek-bones, and slits of piercing 
eyes, which looked cunning, and prepared the 
travellers for trenchery. 

Mr. Landor did not think it safeto encamp 
with these people, though they urged him to 
do so, and, with the stores he had purchased, 
moved on a few miles before setting up his 
tent. 

It was more evident, day by day, that 
safety and the fultilment of his purpose lay 
in keeping out of reach of the Thibetans ; yet 
before long, hunger again drove the little 
party to a settlement. It was a necessary 
but & disastrous step. Under cover of friend- 
liness and goodwill they were betrayed to 
the authorities, ambushed and captured by 
a troop of four hundred soldiers under the 
command of a Llama, who had visited Mr. 
Landor on the previous evening in, seem- 
ingly, the most friendly way. 

The traveller and his men stoutly resisted, 
but it was an unequal contest. **When all 
was over," says Mr. Landor, “I could not 
restrain a smile of contempt when I realised 


that it took five hundred men, all told, to ' 


arrest a half-starved Englishman and his 
two half-dying servants, and that even then 
they dared not do it openly, but had to 
resort to treachery.” 

Cowardice and cruelty usually go hand in 
hand, and we are not surprised to hear, from 
one of the greatest sufferers from their 
brutality, that craven fear of the unknown 
and unusual is among the chief character- 
istics of the natives of Thibet. A whole 


army, well armed, advanced to attack the 
explorer on another occasion; yet when 
they found that he stood coolly awaitinz 
them with rifle cocked, and his finger on the 
button of the mysterious Kodak, they fel 
prostrate, and at once laid down their arms. 
"Ihave hardly ever seen such cowardice 
and timidity as among these big hulking 
fellows,” says Mr. Landor. “ To a European 
it scarcely seems conceivable.” 

Perhaps we can as little conceive the 
barbarous treatment accorded to the cap- 
tives. They were fastened, by ropes placed 
round their necks, to the saddles of their 
captors, and dragged mercilessly to the 
presence of the Llama. Then began long 
weeks of tortures and privations it is terrible 
to read of, and through the horrors of which 
only iron nerves, indomitable courage, and 
that determination not to bend to the tyrant 
which is the Englishman’s glory, could have 
brought the traveller alive. 

Mr. Landor’s last words to his servants 
before they separated were, “ No matter what 
they do to you, do not let them see you 
suffer,” and they promised bravely to re- 
member his advice. Yet, whilst no cry for 
mercy or a complaint passed the lips of the 
brave three, the photographs which are 
given with Mr. Landor’s record of his 
journey show that they were taxed almost 
to life’s limit. 

They were subjected to every insult and 
humiliation their captors could devise. Mr. 
Lendor had the agony of seeing his faithful 
servant flogged with knotted leather thongs 
weighted with lead; he was compelled to 
ride at a gallop, with pinioned arms, upon a 
saddle converted into an instrument of tcr- 
ture by a row of spikes which lacerated the 
rider’s back and inflicted lasting injury to 
the spine. Twice he was made the target 
for shooting practice, but Thibetans are not 
excellent marksmen, and arrows and bullets 
left him untouched. From the saddle he 
was hustled to the execution ground, with 
the news that he was to be at once beheaded. 

Such a speedy close to their victim's 
misery did not, however, accord with 
Thibetan ideas. The traveller had stated 
on the previous day that he was an explorer, 
and had only come to see the country. The 
correct punishment for those who wish to 
see the forbidden, said the Pombo, or 
governor of the district, who conducted the 
business, was to prevent “seeing” any more! 
An iron bar with a handle of wood had been 
heated red-hot in a brazier. This ghastly 
implement the Pombo took in hand, and 
placed parallel to and about an inch or two 
from the prisoner’s eyes, until the skin of 
forehead and nose was scorched, and the 
eyeballs seared, till everything assumed a 
blood-red tinge. 

“My position," Mr. Landor says, “as I 
stood there, my feet fastened to a beam, the 
sharp edge of which cut into them, my back. 
hands, and legs bleeding, seeing everything 
of a ghastly red tinge, amidst the deafening, 
maddening noise of gong, drum, cymbal, and 
horn, insulted, spat upon by the crowd and 
with Gerba holding me so tight by my hair 
as to tear out handfuls, was one in which I 
cannot wish even my bitterest enemies to 
find themselves. All I vas able to do was to 
remain calm and composed, and to watch 
with apparent unconcern the preparations 
for the further sufferings to be inflicted on 
me." 

Swords were next brought forward for the 
execution; but it proved to be only an 
exhibition of sword-play to entertain the 
crowd. The decapitation was postponed 
until the following day. For four-and- 
twenty hours, ' the most terrible hours he 
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ever passed," Mr. Landor and his servant 
Mansing were stretched upon a rack, ex- 
posed to the chilling rain, numb with cold 
and burning with fever. Then cominenced 
the examination and appropriation of the 
travellers! baggage, the fire-arms and scien- 
tifie instruments receiving the most guarded 
care. The incomprehensible is always a 
terror to the Thibetan, and it was thought 
safest to release from the rack the possessor 
of so many strange and possibly powerful 
instruments. A quiet attempt was made to 
poison him in the evening, but the extreme 
anxiety shown that he siould have a warm 
and soothing drink after his exposure was 
suflicient to arouse the suspicions of one 
even slightly acquainted with Thibetan solici- 
tude. 

The Pombo, more timid than the T.lamas 
about him, was for giving the ** Plenki his 
liberty, and sending him back to the frontier; 
in the varience of opinion among the Llamas 
it was decided to consult the oracle. Twice 
the answer came back that the Plenki must 
be beheaded, or the country wonld be in 
great danger. The timid Pombo resolved to 
inake a third attempt to save the victim's 
life and to consult the oracle once more. 
For this purpose a finger-nail was necessary, 
and in cutting this it was discovered that 
Mr. Landor's fingers happened to be webbed 
rather higher than usual. According to 
Thibetan superstition, he who possesses 
such fingers has a charmed life. No 
matter how much anyone tries, no harm 
can come to him. The traveller's webbed 
fingers had not saved him from harm, but 
they certainly saved him from immediate 
decapitation! The Pombo ordered that he 
should start that very day on his return 
journey to the Indian frontier. 

It was a painful, humiliating retreat. 
Tied to a mounted soldier, dragged by the 


i ps you heard about the Buttercups’ 

new master?” asked Lucas, a day- 
boy, as he entered the playground on the 
second morning of the term. 

* No—what ? " we inquired. 

“ He used to play centre-half for Oxford,” 
came the reply. We stood aghast, and 
Browne, the captain, groaned in his dismay. 

The boys of Dunhaven School were known 
to us as the Buttercups on account of their 
yellow football shirts. For several years 
they had been the great rivals of the Brans- 
combe College football team, and neither 
eleven had so far gained a victory decisive 
enough to warrant its claiming the first 
position. At the commencement of the 
autumn term the question most in discussion 
was, “ How shall we get on with the Butter- 
cups this season ?" and each year we played 
and practised with the one hope before us 
that we should at last gain the upper hand 
of our rivals. 

When Lucas burst in on us with his piece 
of news we were engaged in discussing our 
prospects. Batty, our heaviest back, and 
Grant, the left-inside, two of the strongest 
players in the eleven, had left; and as far as 
we could see there was no one among the 
new boys that seemed capable of taking 
either of the vacant places. 

“It looks a bit glum, doesn't it?" 
Stamper had said dolefully; and his ap- 
peared to be the general view of the case. 

"I don't know,” said Browne; ‘you see, 
the first match doesn’t come off for 
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neck like a dog, panting, suffering from his 
wounds, through icy streams, often sinking 
in mud or snow to the waist. The travelling 
was fast; the first five days they covered a 
hundred and seventy-eight miles. The in- 
valids suffered severely from these long 
marches, particularly as they were left to 
sleep on the snow, and starved lest they 
should grow strong and give their guards 
trouble. 

Helped by his servants, Mr. Landor 
heroically, and at great risk, managed to keep 
a rough record of the journey back to the 
frontier, and on & small piece of paper which 
had been left in his pocket he drew, with a 
scrap of bone for a pen and his own blood 
for ink, a map of the route, which is surely a 
unique example of devotion to science. 

Great indeed was the traveller's joy, when 
only two marches from Taklakot, to hear 
from & trader named Luna that he might 
soon expect to fall in with friends. News 
had reached the Indian frontier that the 
Englishman and his servants had been be- 
headed; and Dr. Wilson, of the Methodist 
Evangelical Mission, whose acquaintance Mr. 
Landor had made on his way up to Thibet, 
with the Political Peshkar, Karak-Sing, 
started at once to ascertain the facts and to 
recover the baggage. 

The news of Dr. Wilson’s coming was by no 
means agreeable to the Thibetan authorities, 
and orders were at once given to Mr. Landor’s 
guards to change the route, making for the 
Lumpiya Pass, though at this season it was 
impassable. ‘The order meant death to the 
penniless and weakened travellers; and, says 
Mr. Landor, “ they determined they would 
stand no more.” They would not take 
another step away from Taklakot, and they 
were prepared to fight their guards if force 
was used to make them. It seemed im- 
material whether they died by the sword and 
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matchlock, or by the freezing cold of the 
Pass. 

When the order was given next morning 
to proceed towards Lumpiya “ the three semi- 
corpses collected what little strength was in 
them, and suddenly made an attack with 
stones; Whereupon, incredible as it may 
seem, the cowardly guards turned tail and 
bolted ! ” 

The unfortunate travellers were, however, 
speedily recaptured by the officials of Tak- 
lakot, and, after wearying misadventures, 
reached that place. So changed were they 
by their terrible experiences that Dr. Wilson 
scarcely recognised them; and after examin- 
ing Mr. Landors wounds, with those of 
Chander-Sing and Mansing, sent & detailed 
report to the Government of India and to the 
Cominissioners of Kumaon and Almora. 

Tenderly nursed by his friends, Mr. Landor 
soon recovered his spirits, and before leaving 
Taklakot had the great joy of seeing again 
some of his confiscated property, amongst 
other things his diary, note-books, maps, and 
sketches. The numerous observations and 
photographs taken by him, often under un- 
favourable circumstances, when the thoughts 
of most men would have been far from 
scientitic pursuits, have added immensely to 
our knowledge of Thibet. His own record of 
his journey is a storehouse of information on 
Southern Thibet and its people, and on the 
little-known district of Northern Kumaon. 
His journey has also had important and 
valuable geographical results. Not only 
have his surveys in Thibet proper covered 
an area of 12,500 square miles, but he 
has been able to fix the two sources of the 
Brahmaputra river, and, to quote his own 
words, “he feels somewhat proud to be 
the first European who has ever reached 
them." 
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another month, and if we fag a bit and train 
hard I don't see why we shouldn't at least 
hold our own." 

There were several fellows in the first 
eleven older and bigger than Browne, but 
never had a captain received such a unani- 
mous election as he; for he was, I think, 
during his last two years at Branscombe 
College the most popular fellow in the 
school. We liked Browne, and always 
listened to what he said; and his cheery 
view of our chances against Dunhaven was 
inclining us to regard the state of things 
more hopefully— when Lucas came, and then 
even Browne collapsed. 

* The only thing to be done is to refuse to 
play masters," suggested Harris. Here was 
a gleam of hope; such a course of action 
would certainly overcome the difliculty. 
“ The fact that we have so far always played 
with masters is no reason why we should do 
so this year," he argued. 

Browne remained silent. He covld take a 
defeat with as good a grace as anybody, and 
t was not simply fear of defeat that made 
him so concerned about the Buttercups’ new 
master. For a long time it had been our 
ambition to beat once and for all the 
Dunhaven eleven; sometimes, however, we 
had had a strong fight to avoid crushing 
defeat at their hands. Branscombe eleven 
this year was weak; our opponents would 
have the tremendous advantage of a Univer- 
sity player; and there was the gravest 
likelihood of & heavy defeat for the team 
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which Browne captained. Therefore he hesi- 
tated. He felt convinced that the more 
honourable and sportsmanlike course was to 
play with masters according to the usual 
custom, University man or no University 
man. But then in no one had been stronger 
the ambition to secure first place than in him; 
and in this case it was no easy thing to 
relinquish his ambition so that right might 
have its way. The fellows flooded him with 
their advice and opinions, but all he said to 
their suggestions was, ‘‘ I don't know what 
we'd better do." And then the “all-in” 
bell rang. 

Before afternoon school a group of us 
were standing together, still discussing the 
crisis, as Hardie termed it (Hardie had a 
strange affection for important-sounding 
words, and never failed to throw one at us 
‘whenever an opportunity presented itself), 
when Browne joined us. 

“ What are you going to do about it ?’’ we 
asked. 

“ Well, Ithink we'll play masters as usual," 
he said quietly. 

“Then you may count on me to come to 
the funeral," laughed Bryan, who was a 
reserve. 

“ You see," added Browne, by way of ex- 
planation, “after all, one man, although 
he’s a crack player, can’t make very much 
difference—he will most likely feel awkward 
among boys; and if we don’t funk him I 
don't think he can do so much harm as we 
imagined. And then—well, I've been in to 
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see the Doctor, and it would look a bit like 
shirking—wouldn’t it?—to refuse to play 
masters now.” 

Some admitted reluctantly that they sup- 
posed it would; others remained silent, and 
secretly regretted that Browne had chosen to 
refer it to the Doctor. We knew full well 
that a consultation with the Doctor on this 
matter could have had no other result. 

"And it would be fine if we could beat 
them in spite of their new master," Browne 
continued enthusiastically. Those of us 
who knew the Doctor best could have staked 
& gcod deal on the chances of those very 
words having come from his lips less than an 
hour ago. That was just the kind of thing 
he would have said. 

Still, we caught a little of the fire of 
Browne's enthusiasm, and at last all agreed 
that it would indeed be a “fine thing”; 
and, judging from the energy thrown into 
our training and practices during the follow- 
ing two or three weeks, the eleven were not 
long in making up their minds to have that 
“tine thing ” if hard work could secure it. 

Browne told me afterwards: ‘You see, 
old man, I couldn't make up my mind—I 
badly wanted our fellows to have & chance, 
and yet, somehow, I thought it wouldn't be 
quite the thing to refuse to play masters. 
So, to settle it, I went and saw the Doctor ; 
and you know what a chap he is for talking 
you round. He hadn't been speaking three 
minutes before I saw it would be downright 
childish to shirk their new master just be- 
cause he’s a Blue; and then in another 
three minutes I began to feel that we might 
win after all; and—well, you know how he 
can twist & chap round his little finger! 
He's not half & bad sort, though. And we 
may come off all right —I don't see why not, 
do you?" 


II. 


Tne day of the match had come, ana when 
we arrived at the field the Buttercups (it 
was their ground) were ready, and were 
engaged in “potting” at goal. With them 
was a tall, broad, well-built man, on whom 
we looked with interest and some misgivings, 
for he was evidently the dreaded new master. 

“Isnt he a whdpper?" somebody whis- 
pered. 

“ Just look at his calves." ‘There, did 
you see him shoot? It would have gone 
through a house," were some of our re- 
marks. 

" He's a giant, and no mistake," said 
Browne. “ But he looks a decent sort of 
chap—I mean, I don't think he’s a bully. 
Do you see that the two Hyslops are not 
playing? We may do it yet, you fellows! 
What a joke if we win!" 

Browne’s optimism had a good effect—we 
did far better than most of us had dared to 
hope. When half-time was called, each side 
had scored two goals, the play having been 
mainly of a give-and-take nature. On 
resuming after the interval, the Buttercups 
began to press, and we found the new master 
& more formidable opponent than he had 
hitherto been. But our defence was excel. 
lent, and, in spite of the fact that our 
op>onents’ backs were generally well up in 
our half of the field, their men failed to 
score. After some ten minutes of this 
bombardment, Browne, who was playing 
outside-left, secured the ball, and with 
Stamper at his side raced up the field 
towards the Buttercups’ goal. Only three 
men, with the goal-keeper, were against 
them. By a series of well-timed passes they 
cleverly avoided these, and with a splendid 
shot Stamper scored our third goal, placing 
us one to the good. 

The Buttercups now played harder than 
ever, and our end was in a constant state of 


siege; but our goalie was like a rock, and 
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the backs and halves worked like slaves. Pre- 
sently our left back cleared again to Browne, 
who, as before, rushed away at highest 
speed. The new master was on the opposite 
side of the field at the time, but on seeing 
that Browne again had the ball, he sprinted 


back, crossing the field diagonally to inter. 


cept him. Browne was alone, but he was a 
wonderfully fast runner for his size, and he 
simply flew along the touch-line, closely 
followed by the master, until he got well into 
the corner, where his pursuer came up with 
him. Browne swung his left leg to centre 
the ball, and at the same time the master 
put out his foot to stop the shot, when—we 
could not see exactly how it happened—the 
master appeared to stumble against Browne, 
and both fell heavily to the ground. The 
master was on his feet again in an instant, 
but Browne lay still, his face very white, 
and now and again a moan of pain escaping 
his lips. The Doctor, who had been an 
interested spectator of the game, joined the 
group of players gathered round. Browne 
had broken his leg, and by this time had 
fainted away with the pain. 

Some of our fellows were inclined to blame 
the new master for the accident, but when 
we saw the mark on the turf where his foot 
had slipped we knew that Browne’s misfor- 
tune was not due to any roughness of play. 
But the concern which he nevertheless dis- 
played was obviously sincere; and it was a 
touching sight when he lifted the boy in his 
strong arms and laid him carefully in the 
litter which we had improvised from a 
couple of overcoats and some flag-sticks. 

There was not a room in the school 
suitable for Browne, and rather than send 
him to the infirmary the Doctor hired a 
room for him in a neighbouring house, 
where, it turned out, he was obliged to 
remain for several weeks. 

When his leg had been set by the surgeon, 
and he had been made comfortable in his 
new quarters, the Buttercups’ new master 
came to see him, bringing with him some 
books for his amusement, and Browne and 
he very quickly became the warmest friends. 

** He's a rattling good fellow," said Browne 
to me on my visit soon after the new master 
had left him. ‘‘ Look, he brought me these 
books, and some grapes and things—sorry 
you're too late to have some !—and he told me 
a lot about Oxford. He’s a jolly nice chap." 

Browne’s people were written to, and in- 
formed of his misadventure, and in a few 
days his big sister arrived at Branscombe to 
nurse him. I was with him when she came, 
and, as I was Browne’s chum, the Doctor had 
given me permission to stay to tea with them. 

* Now tell me how it happened," said 
Browne’s sister as she poured out the tea. 

“ Well, you see, Sis," said Browne, “ he 
couldn't help it, for—— " 

* Who couldn't help it? " 

* Why, the Buttercups’ new master, of 
course. He had boxed me in the corner, 
and just as I was screwing to centre—— ”’ 

“I don’t know what you're talking about," 
said his sister, laughing, “ but go on.” 

* Well, just as I was going to centre— 
don’t you know what ‘centre’ means ?—he 
slipped, and fell against me, and my leg 
twisted under me—and there I was, and— 
oh come, old girl, seeing I’m an invalid, you 
might give me four lumps !” 

^" Piggy! Well, here's some pleasant news 
for you. Mother says you mustn't play 
football again—it’s a horrid game, I think." 

* There you go—talking about what you 
know nothing of," retorted Browne complain- 
ingly. *I won't play for the next month— 
honour bright ! ” 

“ And I think that a man—a grown man— 
who deliberately knocks & poor little boy over, 
and breaks his leg, is a brute, a great brute!’ 
continued his sister emphatically. 


“Whose leg?" asked Browne, with a 
laugh. “ Besides, I'm not a little boy— 
please remember that—and there was no 
‘deliberately ' about it—and he's a jolly nice 
chap ! ” 

"* He,’ ‘he’? Who is ‘he’? You havent 
told me his name yet.” 

** Well, to tell you the truth, I don’t know 
it myself—just called him ‘sir,’ you know, 
and never thought of asking him.”’ 

* It was a cruel, unmanly—-—”’ 

Here the door opened, and the new master, 
who by this time had become a sufficiently 
intimate friend to have the privilege of com- 
ing in and out without ceremony, entered. A 
look of surprise ca.-e into his face on seeing 
Browne's sister. 

* Why, Miss Browne,” he said, * how do 
you do?" And he offered his hand to her, 
with a smile of recognition. 

“ Mr. Staples ! " she exclaimed, with equa! 
astonishment. 

* Hullo! seem to know each other," said 
Browne in surprise. 

“ Yes ; we met in Switzerland last summer,” 
explained Mr. Staples. “But I had no idea 
that my friend here was your brother, Miss 
Browne. It is quite an unexpected pleasure 
to meet you again." Here he stopped and 
seemed confused. 

* She's come down to nurse me," Browne 
explained. 

* Er— yes, exactly," he said. Then, ad. 
dressing Browne's sister, he added: * I can- 
not say how sorry I am that it was in some 
degree my fault that this accident occurred. 
I quite understand that it must appear to be 
somewhat unmanly and careless of me to— 
to EN ?? 

He had overheard the remark which his 
entrance had cut short, and Browne's sister 
flushed hotly as she bent over the tray. 

T Not at all," she murmured, interrupting 
im. 

"Oh, stop that, you know," Browne ex. 
claimed impatiently. “ That's all right—Si: 
doesn't know anything about footer, so I wa: 
explaining that it was all an accident. That 
corner was wretchedly greasy. But I didn't 
know your name, and I couldn't tell her who 
you were. Just fancy your knowing each 
other! You'll have some tea, won't you?" 

We had a jolly little tea-party, and the 
new master proved to be every bit as good a 
fellow as Browne had said. In spite of her 
previous blame of him, I observed that Mis: 
Browne’s manner towards Mr. Staples was 
most cordial; and Browne also noticed this. 
for he winked violently at me from behind 
his teacup at frequent intervals. Later he 
laughingly reminded his sister of the cha- 
racter she had given the new master, and asked 
her whether she did not think he was a fairly 
respectable sort of “ brute ” after all; but she 
only blushed and told him not to be stupid. 

The new master’s visits to Browne durinz 
his convalescence were surprisingly regular 
and frequent; and now, some years after it 
all occurred, Browne says that he could not 
wish for a better brother-in-law than Staples. 
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Y Tx shall not work with the microscope for 

very long ere we find that many 
objects of great interest will come under our 
notice which, for one reason or another, we 
cannot permanently preserve or add to our 
collection, but of which we should like to 
keep something more substantial than the 
memory. This difficulty may be overcome 


in two ways—either by making a careful 
drawing, or by photographing the object. 
Now doubtless many of our readers are not 
very expert in using their' pencils, and they 
have therefore promptly made up their minds 
that drawing mieroscopie objects is quite out 
of the question; but we would assure them 
that this is by no means the case, for with 
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THROUGH THE MICROSCOPE; OR, PRACTICAL MICROSCOPY 


By Francis M. DUNCAN, 
Author of * Insect Actors," ** Pond Life," etc. 


PART IV. 


great success for many years, is known as 
* Beale's Neutral-tint Camera-lucida," and 
may be obtained from Messrs. R. & J. Beck, 
Lim., for five shillings and sixpence. To use 
this camera-lucida it must be attached to 
the eyepiece, the microscope arranged hori- 
zontally, and the paper on which the drawing 
is to be made placed upon the table, as 


MICROSCOPE WITH BEALE'S NEUTRAL-TINT CAMERA-LUCIDA ATTAC HED, 
AND IN POSITION FOR DRAWING MICROSCOPIC SPECIMENS, 


shown in our illustration. If we then look 
through the neutral-tint reflector we shall 
see that the object appears to be thrown 
down upon the paper, while the pencil point 
can be seen at the same time, as it traces the 
image. When we first begin to use the 
camera-lucida we should, before attaching it 
to the eyepiece and placing the microscope in 
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MICROSCOPE, CAMERA, AND LAMP, IN PROPER l'usiri0N FOR TAKING A MICROPHOTOGRAPH, 


the help of an important piece of apparatus, 
and with careful attention to detail, they will 
soon be able to make very respectable 
sketches of microscopic specimens. 

This very necessary piece of apparatus is 


DIAGRAM OF STAND FOR MICROPHOTOGRAPHY. 

A, block on which to rest camera; B, block for lamp 
to rest upon; C, groove to keep microscope in 
position, 


, called the camera-lucida, and by its aid it is 
possible, with a little practice, to quickly and 
accurately draw any object placed in the field 
of the microscope. 

A simple and inexpensive form of this 
instrument, which the author has vsed with 


the horizontal position, see that the object 
we wish to draw is perfectly in focus and 
well in the centre of the field of vision. 
Careful attention must be paid to the light- 
ing of both image and paper, if we wish to 
use the instrument successfully and to draw 
with ease. The object should not be 
illuminated too strongly, nor the paper be 
placed too much in the shade, or the pencil 
point will not be easily seen ; but experiment 
alone will satisfactorily decide the relative 
amount oflight to be cast upon the paper 
and the object. With a little practice, 
however, we shall soon find that with the 
help of the camera-lucida we can produce 
very fair drawings of microscopic specimens. 
The habit of making a sketch of anytbing 
that may appear curious or unusual should 
be carefully observed, and will in the end 
prove invaluable, for by this means we shall 
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be able to build up a most interesting record 
of rare and remarkable phenomena, the 
various stages of development in the life of 
minute living creatures, and the growth of 
plants. 

Whenever we havethe time at our disposal, 
and the specimen is suitable, we should not 
only make a drawing of it with our camera- 


MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF THE LARVA OF THE GNAT 


(Culex pipiens). 


lucida, but, if we possess a camera, we should 
take a photograph of it. This branch of 
microscopic work will be found most fascinat- 
ing, and will make the longest and darkest 
of winter days appear of short duration. ‘To 
produce first-class microphotographs we need 
not have any costly or elaborate apparatus ; 
in fact, all that we shall require will be an 
ordinary stand-camera with fairly long 
bellows, and minus its legs and lens. If we 
intend to do much microphotography, and 
wish to produce good results, we must make 
a stand to carry our microscope, camera, and 
lamp, arranged in their proper position for 
taking the photograph. This stand will not 
cost very much, nor be found very difficult 
to construct. 

First get a well-seasoned dealor pine board, 
four feet long, nine inches broad, and three- 
quarters of an inch thick, which has been 
planed true on both sides. On tbis place 
the microscope, lamp, and camera, in the 
position shown in the illustration, some books 
being placed under the camera and lamp, 
until the proper elevation of each has been 
obtained. The lamp should be some eight 
or ten inches away from the iris diaphragm 
of the microscope, and in such a position that 
its light covers with even radiance the whole 
aperture of the diaphragm, the microscope 
mirror having been swung round to one side. 
The eyepiece must be taken out of the draw- 
tube of the microscope; and a short, stout, 
conical cardboard hood, one end of which fits 
tightly over the draw-tube, and the other over 
the aperture where the lens screws into the 
camera, must be used to connect the micro- 
scope and camera together. This hood 
should be blackened on the inside with Indian 
ink, and a covering of brown paper fastened 
on the outside, to ensure no light getting in. 

Now raise or lower the camera, by adding 
to or taking from the pile of books on which 
it rests, until the round circle of the field of 
vision is in the centre of the focussing 
screen. When this has been successfully 
accomplished we must take careful measure- 
ments of the piles of books on which the 
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camera and lamp are standing, taking care 
to note the exact distance of the lamp from 
the iris diaphram, and to mark upon 
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the object 
as may be required. When the image 
appears quite clearly, we should substitute a 


^ 


nearer to or farther from 


` kt 
we AL. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF A PARASITE FROM THE COMMON DuNG BEETLE. 


the board the position of the microscope 
stand. We should then get two wooden 
blocks, or make two stands which can be 
firmly fastened on the board, the same height 
as the piles of books, on which to rest the 
camera and lamp; while three pieces of 
wood should be fastened across the board in 
such a way as to allov the stand of the 
microscope to slide into its proper position, 
and keep it from shifting. We should also 
be able either to screw or fasten the camera 
in some way firmly to its block, so that the 
dark slide can be shifted in or out, without 
fear of altering the position of the apparatus. 

Our home-made microphotographic stand 
now only requires & coat of varnish or paint 
to make it complete. When in use itshould 
rest upon a firm table, so that during the 
exposure of the photographic plate there 
may be no vibration to blur the image. 

For illuminating the object to be photo- 
graphed, we shall require a lamp giving a 
good bright white light. An ordinary flat- 
wicked paraffin lamp will do, but the author 
has done better work with the aid of a really 
good policeman's lantern, as the magnifying- 
glass in front of the flame increases its 
brilliancy. 

Great care must be taken to get the object 
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perfectly in focus upon the ground-plass 
screen of the camera; and this must be 
done by racking the tube of the microscope 


MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF THE HEAD OF A FLEA (Zulez irritans) 


lines, which cannot be seen so well on the 
ground-glass screen. The objective glass of 
the mieroscope should now be covered with 
a cap, or with the folds of the focussing cloth, 
so as to exclude all light. The dark slide 
should then be inserted in the camera and 
the plate exposed. 

The time of exposure will depend largely 
upon the subject, varying from less than 
half a minute to a quarter of an hour or 
longer, according to the density of the object. 
We should begin by photographing those 
specimens which are of simple structure, 
and give bold contrasts of black and white ; 
aud when we have obtained guccessful results 
with these, go on to more complicated 
subjects. 

The developing and fixing of the negative 
is precisely the same as in ordinary photo- 
graphy. The author has found that thickly 
coated plates of moderate rapidity give the 
best results; while for printing, matt- 
surface “ Velox ” paper will be found most 
useful, as it is easy to work with, and 
ja be printed and developed by artifieial 
ight. 

Many of the sections that we make of plant 
stems, seeds, leaves, etc. will be greatly 
improved, and show their cellular structure 


MICROPHOTOGRAPH OF THE TONGUE OF A BLOW-FLY. 
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piece of clear glass that has a few scratches 
upon its surface for the ground glass, as 
this will enable us to sharply focus the fine 


to better advantage, if they are treated with 
different staining fluids before being mounted. 
These stains are specially prepared for 
colouring microscopic sections, and may be 
procured at & small cost from any firm 
of microscopic-instrument makers. The 
aniline dyes will be found the simplest to 
use, and should be first experimented with. 


" Briefly described, the general method ct 


using these stains is as follows: A small 
quantity of the stain is placed in a deep 
watch-glass, and the section immersed in it 
for five or ten minutes, according to the 
varying rapidity with which it will take cp 
the colour. The section is then removed 
and washed in water, until no colour comes 
away, when it must be transferred to absolute 
alcohol to free it from watery moisture, and 
finely mounted in balsam. 

Beautiful effects are to be produced by the 
use of two or three stains, either applied 
separately or in combination, though it 
must be remembered that better effects ar: 
generally obtained by using one stain after 
another than by the simultaneous action of 
two or three. Very good results wil b- 
produced with the combination of such stains 
as logwood and picrocarmine, and with 
carmine or logwood, and aniline green or 
blue. 
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If the frond of a fern be submitted to the 
process of double staining with logwood and 
aniline blue, the result will be very fine, for 
the clusters of sporanges or sori, taking up 
the aniline blue, will show out brilliantly on 
the general surface tinged with the logwood 
stain. 

The first time that an opportunity occurs, 
we should collect some of the young tadpoles 
of the frog or newt, and bring them home, so 
that, with the aid of our microscope, we may 
witness the wonderful phenomenon of the 
circulation of the blood. The young tadpole 
should be placed, with a little water, in one 
of the glass slips that has a hollow depression 
in it, and fastened by means of a narrow 
piece of tape bound lightly over the head and 
shoulders and round the slide, to keep the 
tadpole from moving, and in position. Care 
must be taken that the tape is not fastened 
too tightly, or the circulation will stop. The 
tail of the little creature will generally bo 
found .most transparent and suitable for 
showing clearly the circulation of the blood. 

The outer portion of the young leaf-bud of 

the Common Frogbit (H. Morsus-rana), if 
placed upon a slide with a drop of water, 
covered with & thin cover-glass, and ex- 
amined under the microscope, will reveal to 
our gaze the circulation of the sap of the 
plant. This phenomenon, which somewhat 
resembles the circulation of the blood, is 
called by botanists the rotation or cyclosis of 
fluid in the cell. In certain vegetable 
growths it is shown as a constant stream of 
fluid containing small globules, which either 
flows around the cell, or up the leaf to the 
top, when it turns and flows down again by a 
different channel. 

Several other aquatic plants besides the 


frogbit show this interesting phenomenon, 
as the Vallisneria spiralis, which is so useful 
in the aquarium, the Anacharis alsinastrum, 
and the Chara vulgaris. 

Having brietly described how to collect, 
preserve, and photograph a few of the count- 
less objects of interest to the microscopist, 
we must bring these articles to a close, as a 
detailed account of all the additional ap- 
paratus, how to use it, and how to set about 
the many different methods of mounting and 
ireating microscopic specimens, would more 
than fill an annual volume of the “ B.O.P.” 

The methods we have described are those 
most useful to the beginner, and with which 
he will be able to produce the best results. 
In Practical Microscopy, as in every other 
form of recreation, practice alone will make 
us perfect, and enable us to handle with ease 
and to full advantage the apparatus at our 
disposal. 

One of the greatest charms about micro- 
scopic investigation is that, no matter how 
much time we devote to it, we shall never 
find its interest exhausted; for the more we 
work with our microscope the more revela- 
tions we shall find it has in store for us. 
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Problem No. 514. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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WHITE. | 6+1=7 pieces. 


White to play and mate in three (3) moves. 


A little book of thirty-six games of the 


Craigside Chess Tournament has been issued 
at the price of ls., and can be obtained from 


A. Frith, Bryn-y-Bia, Llandudno. 


One of 


the best games is the following, which con- 
tains the French defence of 1, P—K 3. 


WHITE. BLACK. 


V. H. GUN8TON. G. E. H. BELLINGHAM. 
]. P—K 4 P—K3 
2. Q—K 2 (a) P—Q B 4 (b) 
8. P—K Kt 3 B—K 2 
4. B—Kt 2 Kt—Q B 3’ 
b. P—QB3 P—Q 4 
6. P—K B4 P—Q 5 


WRITF. BLACK. 
W. H. GUNSTON. G. E. H. BELLINGHAM. 

7. P—Q3 Kt—B 3 

8. Kt —Q R 3 (vc) Castles 

9. P—B4 B—Q 2 
10. Rt—B 3 P—Q R3 
11. Castles Kt—K sq. 
12. B—Q 2 R—Kt sq. 
13. P—K Kt 4 P—K Kt 3 
14. P—B 5 (d) KPxP 
15. KP xP Kt—Kt 2 (e) 
16. B—B 4 R—B sq. 
17. B—R 6 R—K sq. 
18. Q—K B2 PxP 
19. Bx Kt KxB 
20. PxP K—R sq. 
21. Q R—K sq R—K Kt sq 
22. K—R sq B—B3 
23. Kt—Q 2 Kt—K 4 
24. B—K 4 B—K R5 
25. Q—B 4 BxR 
26. Rx B P—B 3 (f) 
27. Kt - B3 Kt—Kt 5 
28. Kt—R 4 Q—B2 
29. Q—Q 2 Q—R 4 
30. Q—K 2 (g) Q R—K sq 
31. R—K Kt sq RxB 
32. Px R P—Q 6 
33. Q—B 3 B—B 3 
34. R—K B sq. (h) P—Q 7 (2) 
35. Kt—Kt 6 ch. RxKt 
36. PxR BxP 
37. QxB Kt—B 7 ch. 
38. RxKt P—Q 8 Q ch. 
39. K—Kt 2 Q (R 4)—Q sq 
40. PxP Q—KR4 
41. R—K 2 Q—Q 2 
42. K—R sq. Q (R 4)—R 6 
43. R—Kt 2 Q—Q 8 ch. 
44. R—Kt sq. Q—B 6 ch. 
45. QxQ QxQ ch. 
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WHITE. BLACK. 
W. H. GUNSTON, G. E. H. BELLINGHAM. 
46. R-—Kt 2 Q—Q 8 ch. 
47. R—Kt sq. Q—Q 7 
48. P—Kt 3 QxQRP 
49. Kt—Kt sq. QxKt P 
50. Kt—Q 2 Q-Q6 
Resigns 


(a) A doubtful move (although M. Tchigorin 
had played it often), for it blocks the B and 
Kt 


(b) P—Q 4 would have well developed the 
game. , 

(c) It is generally wiser to play it to Q 2. 

(d) Better was Kt—B 2. 

(e) If PxP, PxP, Bx P. B—R 6, Kt— 
Kt 2. Kt—K 5. 

(f) So far Black has spent one hour, 
whilst White had done so at move 22. 
Black now makes clever use of his ad- 
vantage. 

(9) Kt—Kt 6 ch., Rx Kt. 

(^) It Rx Kt, RxR. Q-*R, Q—K 8 ch. 
and Black wins ; but if 34 Kt checks, R takes, 
etc. 

(i) Black should here have played Q—Q 7, 
and thus win in a simple way without 
making a second Q. 


TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


F. P. and E. H.—Persevere, and you will succeed in 
os original simple problems like the above, 
o, 514, : 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


(y page 79 of our last Volume we offerel Frize- 

money to the amount of Ten Guineas for the work 
of Amateur Photographers, divided into ten classes. 
We have now much pleasure in publishing our Award. 


Class I.—Sports and Pastimes. 


Prizes—is, 6d. each. 
R. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 


ford. 
WALTER R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Miss Edith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, Beckenham, 
Kent; Gerald Salomons. Ireton Bank, Platt Lane, 
Rusholme, Manchester; D. A. Stephens, 44 Dartmouth 
Park Road, London, N.W. 


Class II.—Portraiture. 


Prizes —7s. 6d. each. 


M. E. M. DONALD8ON, 81 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 
ELSIE MANN, Rodney House, Trowbridge. 
W. HERBERT, 174 Habershon Street, Cardiff, 


CERTIFICATES. 


W. R. Brightman, 61 Redland Road, Bristol: R. W. 
Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Blandford ; M. 
W. Stranack, Box 169, Durban, Natal, South Africa ; 
Clive Brown, 49 Maygrove Road, Brondesbury, N.W. ; 
Mary H. Mann, Swaton Vicarage, Folkingham ; Ethel 
K. Parke, The Mount, Malton, Yorks; W. R. French, 
Bank of New South Walesa, Sydney, Australia ; Miss 
Fdith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, Beckenham, Kent ; 
W.H. H. Crondace, Marley Hill Vicarage, Swalwell, 
R.S.0.; Cyril T. H. Stock, Dimsdale Rectory, Nesham, 
Darlington; Dora B. Bennett; Arthur Dilley, Con- 
naught House, Church End, Finchley, N.; Harold C. 
Holroyd, *Neslington," St. Ronan's Road, Southsea ; 
H. W. H. Warner, 2 Violet Terrace, Edinburgh; Albert 
E. Pillinger, 36 Worrall Road, Clifton, Bristol; ©, 
Harold S. Stephenson, St. James’ Vicarage, Birkdale, 
Southport; J. C. Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka City, 
Transvaal: W. H. Cutland, 7 Victoria Street, Mex. 
borough, Rotherham ; Ernest E. Reynolds, 30 Manner. 
ing Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
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Class III.— Architecture. 


Pri:e—215. 


R. W. CoPEMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, near 
Blandford. 
Prize—5s. 


G. SaLomons, Ireton Bank, Platt Laue, Rusholme, 
Manchester. 


CERTIFICATES, 


H. Gardiner, Essendene, Clifton, Bristol ; M. E. M. 
Donaldson, 81 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; May Rhodes, 
Harford Lodge, 30 Esplanade Gardens, Scarborough ; 
H. W. Wardropper, Belle Vue Park, Sunderland ; T. 
Arthur Lee, Beaconsfield, Lenzie, N.B. ; R. A. Seyfang, 
The Cedars, Maidstone ; H. C. Holroyd, Neslington, 
St. Ronan's Road, Southsea ; S. E. Herbert, 29 Miller 
Street, Wcst Melbourne, Australia ; W. R. French, Bank 
of New South Wales, Sydney, N.S.W.; M. H. 
Mann, Swaton Vicarage, Folkingham ; John Pearson, 
Normanhurst, Lytham, Lancs.; A. M. Bosdet, 3 Avon- 
dale Terrace, Southend-on-Sea ; I. C. Cox, Moorgate 
Btreet, Rotherham ; R. R. Plowman, Nystuen, Bycullah 
Park, Enfield; Edith Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, 
Beckenham, Kent; Cyril T. H. Stock, Dimsdale Rec- 
tory, Darlington; C. H. S. Stephenson, St. James’ 
Vicarage, Birkdale, Southport, 


Class IV.—Landscapes. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 
M. E. M. DONALDSON, 81 Wellesley Road, Croydon, 


Prizes—5f. each. 


M. RHoprÉs, Harford Lodge, 30 Esplanade Gardens, 
Scarborough. 

ELsIE MANN, Rodney House, Trowbridge. 

JOHN PEARSON, Normauhurst, Lytham, Lanes, 


CERTIFICATES, 


W. R. French, Bank of New South Wales, Sydney, 
N.S.W.; R. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge ; 
G. W. Bailey, 8 Westlode Street, Spalding, Lincs. ; 
M. H. Mann, Swaton Vicarage, Folkingham: Law- 
rence Kitchin, 2 Corkickle, Whitehaven; P. F. Bennett, 
25 Caprera Terrace, North Road, Plymouth: Clive 
Brown, 49 Mayyrove Road, Brondesbury, N.w.; T. 
Arthur Lee, Beaconsfield, Lenzie, N.B.: R. A. Seyfang, 
The Cedars, Maidstone; Alfred M. Bosdet, 3 Avondale 
Terrace, Southend-on-Sea; H. W. Wardropper, 19 
Belle Vue Park, Sunderland ; E. L. Crow, 45 Rye Hill, 
Newcastle-ou-Tyne; G. F. H. Attwood, 37 Myers 
Street, Geelong, Victoria, Australia: H. Gardiner, 
Essendene, Clifton, Bristol ; Alfred Taylor, 113 Van- 
dyke Street, Hartington Road, Liverpool; Jorge 
Silvela, Serrano 1, Madrid, Spain; John C. Tate, 
Rantalard, Whitehouse; C. H. S. Stephenson, St. 
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James’ Vicarage, Birkdale, Southport ; A. Stanley Cox, 
22 St. George's Avenue, Tufnell Park, N.; E. E. 
Reynolds, (send address) Liverpool ; G. Salomons, Ire- 
ton Bauk, Platt Lane, Rusholme, Manchester ; Herbert 


€. Harris, 13 St. John's Road, Chelmsford. 


Class V.—Seascapes. 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


Eniru A. J. WRIGHT, 153 Upper Kennington Lane, 
Vauxhall, S.E. 
R. W. CoPEMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge. 
| Prize—bs. 


ALFRED TAYLOR, 113 Vandyke Street, Hartington 
Road, Liverpool. 


CERTIFICATES. 


May Rhodes, Harford Lodge, 30 Esplanade Gardens, 
Scarborough; W. R. French, Bank of New South 
Wales, Sydney, N.S.W.; D. B. Bennett, Custom's 
Residence, Victoria Parade, Thursday Island, North 
ha R. R. Plowman, Nystuen, Bycullah Park, 
?nfield. 


Class VI.—Floral Groups. 


Prize —10s. d. 
EVELYN GRIMSTON, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair, 


CERTIFICATES. 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
R. W. Copeman, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 
ford ; J. C. Holland, Sheba Mine, Eureka City, Trans- 
vaal, South Africa. 


Class VII.—Hand Camera. 


Prize —10«. 6d. 
W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol. 


Priíze—Ts. 6d. 


Hexry T. MAYELL, 60 Belvoir Road, Montpelier, 
Bristol. 
Prize-—58$. 


H. P. Horkins, Prospect House, Stoke-on-Trent. 


CERTIFICATES, 


May Rhodes, Harford Lodge, 30 Esplanade Gardens, 
Scarborough ; Jorge Silvela, Serrano 1, Madrid, Spain; 
George Wallis, 36 The Oval, Kennington, s.F. ; C. H. 8. 
Stephenson, St. James’ Vicarage, Birkdale, Southport ; 


— - 


Gerald Salomons. Ireton Bank, Platt Lane, Rusbolme, 
Maar Destek R. R, Plowman, Nystuen, Bycullah Park, 
3ntield. 


Class VIII.— Animals, eto. 


Prize — 10s. 6d. 
W. R. BRIGHTMAN, 61 Redland Road, Bristol, 


Prizes—5s, each. 


R. W. OoPEMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge. 
Miss EVELYN GRIMSTON, 9 Queen Btreet, Mayfair, 
W. FoRD RANKEN, 11 Spence Street, Edinburgh. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H. W. Wardropper, 19 Belle Vue Park, Sunderland; 
May Rhodes, 30 Esplanade Gardena, Scarborough ; 
H. P. Hopkins, Prospect House, Stoke-on-Trent ; Cyril 
J. H. Stock, Dimsdale Rectory, Nesham, Darlingtoc ; 
L. G. G. Griffiths, 85 Hamilton Terrace, X.w.; Edith 
Mathew, 9 Brackley Road, Beckenham, Kent: J. C. 
jee Sheba Mine, Eureka City, Transvaal, South 

rica. 


Class IX.—Lantern Slides. 


Prize—]05s. 64. 


e ut CoPEMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge, Bland- 
ord. i 
Prize—7s. 6d. 
H. P. Horxrss, Prospect House, Stoke-on-Trent, 
CERTIFICATE, 
Carl H, Browning, 128 Byres Road, Glasgow. 
Class X. —Enlargements. 


Prize—103. 6d. 
II. GARDINER. Essendene, Clifton, Bristol. 
Prize—Ts. 6d, 
R. W. CoPEMAN, Kuklos Cottage, Henstridge. 
Prize—5s, 
M. E. M. DONALDSON, 81 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H. E. Morris, 46 Compton Street, Chesterfield: 
Evelyn Grimston, 9 Queen Street, Mayfair; Carl H. 
Browning, 128 Byres Road, Glasgow; Albert E 
Pillinger, 36 Worrall Road, Clifton, Bristol. 
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A RACE FOR LIFE. 


(Drawn for the “ Boys Own Paper" by C. H. Taws) 
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IN THE ISLES 


OF 


COUTANCES : 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, 
D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The 


j Wallaby Man," ete. etc. 
| 


J (With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE and 
! Others.) 


CHAPTER VIII.—AT * THE CLOSE 
OF THE VALE.” 


! T SLEPT soundly that night, 
i and when I awoke the 
flight on the window-blind an- 
nounced the near approach of 
sunrise. I went and drew up 
ithe blind. 

'There is always, as I think, 

peculiar impressiveness about 
dawn when brought suddenly 
upon the vision. The hold that 
it has on the mind is enhanced 
if its associations are new to 
the eye. As a rule, persons live 
their life unfamiliar with the 
outer world between the hours 
of darkness and sunrise. The 
zoddess rosy-fingered Aurora 
has ever appealed to my fancy 
more than any other of the 
heathen divinities. 

But no dawn that I ever 
witnessed seemed so instinct 
with rapture as the dawn of 
;hat Sabbath morning, revealed 
when the blind of my chamber 
window was drawn up. 

The goddess had touched 
the eastern sky with a loving 
hand, trailing plumes of roseate 
2loud upon the primrose-tinted 
heaven above the horizon, and 
Hecking with apricot cirrhus 
the pearly-grey graduating to 
‘ender blue. 

Against such a sky the Isles 
of Herm and Jethou, veiled 
with ethereal mists, rested on 
1 sea that slumbered in holy 
calm, and mirrored the sky 
tints in harmonious sympath v 
of light. The tide had just 
enough movement to hem the 
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border of white sand with a ribbon of 
brighter white, and the dewy grcensward 
was a perfect contrast in mid-distance. 

As my enraptured gaze descended 
farther, it found an incident in the fore- 
ground which consummated the picture 
as one of the fairest scenes on which my 
eyes ever rested. For, framed in a space 
between the garden trees, was a beautiful 
idealisation əf the goddess of the dawn. 
Miss Geraldine stood caressing the neck 
of a noble antlered stag—a sight which 
would have caused me to wonder, had 
not admiration eclipsed all other emotions. 

I stood drinking in the scene when the 
gun rose above the rim of the sea, trans- 
lating the glamour of romance into the 
shining of the perfect day, and blinding 
my eyes with such & dazzle of splendour 
that I was forced to turn away. 

The ladies welcomed me kindly at 
breakfast, and I afterwards walked with 
them to attend worship at the Vale 
Church. On the way back we paused 
to view the pond, in which were good 
plenty of large carp, many of which we 
saw lazily basking in the shallows. 

I made bold to question Miss Geraldine 
on the unusual incident of a stay being 
so tame ns to admit the caress of a lady's 
hand. She gave me information calcu- 
lated to excite surprise. She said that 
the stag was one of a herd which lived 
on the Isle of Herm, and had swum over 
with the tide during the night ; that some- 
times two or three others accompanied 
him, for their visits were not infrequent.* 

The stags were tempted to make this 
long voyage by tho richness of the grass 
—truly a remarkable evidence of instinct, 
enhanced by the fact that they always 
choso the proper tide. 

* I have great atfection for all animals," 
said Miss de Quetteville, “ and have never 
failed to influence their wild nature by 
patience and kindness. ‘The Isle of 
Herm," she continued, **is stocked as a 
preserve of game for the recreation of the 
Governor of Guernsey and his friends. 
Besides stags there are roebuck, hares, 
pheasants, and rabbits." 

She told me that in happier days, before 
the lamentable outbreak of civil discord, 
she had often sailed over to Herm with 
friends; that there resided on the island 
a farmer, who for many years had been a 
servant to her father. 

“ His two sons," she added, “ share the 
loneliness of his life, for there are none 
other human inhabitants on the island.” 

During our return walk to the Close of 
the Vale (for such was the name of 
Madame de Quetteville’s house), I must 
admit that my spirits sank to a low ebb, 
at the prospect of leaving such happy 
surroundings to resume my ordinary life. 
No fairy of romance had ever blessed a 
favoured mortal with such a pleasurable 
change as I had experienced since the 
evening of the former day. The soreness 
of my hurts had been forgotten in the 
smiles of these two gracious ladies. A 
gleam had been shed upon my path 
brighter than any I had ever known. A 
vision of Eden had been flashed upon my 
rugged life, from which I must perforce 
be banished. 


9 “We have heard that the stags were in the habit 
of swimming from Herm to the Vale, a distance of 
rather Jess than two miles at low water, to feed, and 
then returning, always taking the proper tide each 
way." (Tupper's “ History of Guernsey," p. 355.) 
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How earnestly I wished that I might 
take situation as servant in that house. 
How gladly would I have waited upon 
the ladies, for the very pleasure of testify- 
ing my gratitude and enjoying the refine- 
ment of their presence ! 

But such a thought was but the offspring 
of foolish fancy, bevond realisation. I 
could only try feebly to express my 
thankfulness to those who had befriended 
me with such unmerited goodness, take 
my leave, and return to what seemed by 
contrast the grim drudgery of a sordid 
life. 

The thought of facing the brutality of 
Messervey and Bertrain and the tyrannical 
insulence of Dominio Duinaresq was bitter 
as wormwood. Renewed persecution 
would be certain, and exaction in full 
tale of the vengeance, of which mv late 
experience was only a foretaste. Appre- 
hension would dog my footsteps when I 
went abroad to mingle with the towns- 
folk of St. Peter Port; for malice is wont 
to ferment its venom, and every man’s 
hand was like to be set against ime. 

I could not contemplate the prospect 
without rueful misgivings, and a gloom 
settled on my spirit, which I could ill 
disguise as we walked along. 

I forced myself to formulate some words 
of thanks for kindness which I could never 
hope to repay; in answer to which 
Madame de Quetteville added a crowning 
grace to her goodness by saying that she 
deemed it a privilege to help a loyal ser- 
vant of the King. She said I musi dine 
with then before returning to the town, 
and offered to send her servant to see me 
safe home. Pride compelled me to decline 
such escort, though inclination was strong 
to accept it. With assumed nonchalance 
I made light of the risk, and presently 
we reached the house. 

The sight of food in abundance at the 
dinner table again affected Miss Geraldine 
to tears. She could hardly be prevailed 
upon to touch a morsel. Before the meal 
was ended she rose from the table and left 
the room, much to my chagrin, for I was 
deeply concerned at her distress, and re- 
proached myself for the indiscretion which 
occasioned it. 

After she had withdrawn, Madame de 
Quetteville encouraged conversation about 
the garrison of Castle Cornet. She re- 
gretted that the well-stocked preserves on 
Herm could not be requisitioned for sup- 
plies to the Castle. 

“ If only we could eommnnicate with 
Martin Herault the farmer, he might be 
prevailed upon to lade his boat with game 
and attempt to run the blockade: at night. 
His sons are stout lads, courageous and 
staunch in their loyalty; at least they 
should be so, considering their father's 
education in the service of my husband. 
Alas ! " she exclanned, as an idea occurred 
to her, “not one of the three can read, or 
I would write a letter and fasten it to one 
of the horns of Deenie's stag. What a 
simple method of communication that 
would be!” 

I adinired her fertility of resource, and 
her suggestion set me thinking. Would 
it be possible to get to Herm and deliver 
the message, and perhaps help in getting 
the provisions to the Castle? Could I 
procure & boat and row across? The risk 
would be considerable, for the Parliament 
ships were always on the watch ; still it 
might be possible to evade them at night. 


I mentioned the plan to my hostess. She 
commended it at once, and encouraged 
me to undertake it. She authorised me 
to offer Herault twenty pounds if he suc- 
ceeded in conveying relief to the Castle. 
She also promised me half that sum if I 
would take the message to the farmer of 
Herm. This guerdon I at first declined, 
saying that my gratitude for her extreme 
kindness already laid me under an obliga- 
tion I could never repay. 

"I appreciate your modesty,” she 
answered, “ but you could not undertake 
such a service without a little ready 
money for emergencies,” and so she in- 
sisted on wy acceptance of her bounty. 

When we had dined, Madame de Quette- 
ville went in quest of her daughter, and 
presently the two ladies invited me to 
stroll with them on the grassy margin of 
the sea. 

Miss Deenie called the stag, which was 
grazing at a distance. ‘The animal lifted 
his head at the sound of her voice, and 
made as if he would approach, but hesi- 
tated on seeing a Stranger. The charm of 
her seductions, however, gradually over- 
came liis timidity, and the stately creature 
advanced to close quarters. 

She fondled him and gave him sugar. 
Taking a scarf of blue silk from her 
shoulder she twined it round the animal's 
antlers with pleasing effect. It was a fair 
sight to watch. She told me that the tide 
would serve for the stag's return in about 
two hours' time. 

I looked towards the island. Every 
detail of sun-lit rock and shadowy recess 
was pencilled distinctly in the serene 
clearness of the atmosphere. It looked 
but a step across the deep blue stretch of 
sca. 

*T could swim across!" I exclaimed, 
speaking my thoughts aloud. And the 
conviction expanded with the utterance. 

“Why should we not swim together?” 
I asked—* the stag and I? It would be 
less of a risk than making the voyage by 
boat ! "' 

The ladies were startled by the pro- 
posal, but I assured them that, with the 
strong tide, the exertion would be scarce 
felt. 

“Tf a cord were attached by a light 
halter to the stag's neck, I could use 
the animal as a steed to assist my 
progress." 

I should only need to leave my jerkin 
and shoes behind, for, being attired in 
light hose, pants, and shirt. of flannel (to 
which there was no need to make allusion, 
since it was obvious to the eve), I should 
find little impediment from my clothing. 
I could doubtless make shift when I 
reacted Herm, by assistance from 
Herault and his sons. 

* Madam," I persisted, as she was still 
diffident, “the matter is urgent. The 
relief shonld reach the Castle with ali 
promptitude. To charter a boat would 
involve much loss of time, uncertainty, 
and risk. These disadvantages would be 
reduced to a minimum by my swimming 
over to the island, so soon as tide and the 
stag’s pleasure admit. I am confident I 
could accomplish the distance unaided, 
while with the assistance at hand the task 
is so lightened as tu be not worth consider- 
ation." | 

My arguments at last seemed to appease 
the anxiety of the two ladies; and when 
they had reluctantly consented to the 


voyage, it only remained to harness the 

Btag and await the animal's inclination. 
Miss Deenie's deft fingers presently 

accomplished tbe first necessity. She 


ét Wms that ? ” 
Silence; then a seuffle, the sound 


of two heavy blows, and splash! and 
again splash ! 

Matt Fraser was lying with a painful 
erick in his neck, caused by the edge of 
one of the thwarts of the boat, though he 
was profoundly unconscious of the cause, 
as well as of why it was that bis hip ached 
violently. For he had not the most re- 
mote idea where he was. All he knew 
Was summed up in the facts that he had 
been asleep, and that something—some 
sound— had wakened him suddenly. 
‘Then he had heard the noises and splashes, 
and he put out his hand to touch the 
bulkhead beside his berth ; but he touched 
nothing. 

Then all at once memory did its duty 
in a flash, and his hair felt as if an electric 
comb was passing through it and making 
it stand on end. 

For there was a buzzing sound beneath 
him, and starting up in the darkness he 
was conscious — for it was too black to see 
—that thero was a creat canoe crowded 
with savages just beneath the boat, and a 
rustling sound began of hands feeling fora 
way to climb up on deck. 

How he did it Matt never knew, but 
withone motion he started up and bounded 
out of his resting-place. to come down on 
the deck, falling on his feet, but going 
headlong the next moment, butting a soft 
body in the chest. and then, with a faint 
ery of horror, recovering himself and 
darting aft, as he felt something whizz 
by his head. The nest moment he came 
in contact with another figure, driving 
it backwards on to the deck, and feeling 
a hand clutch at his leg as he leaped 
over the prostrate enemy. 

Then with another bound he reached 
the cabin hatch, and literally threw him- 
self down, to find himself seized by a pair 
of strong hands. 

“Here, who's this?" was growled at 
his car. 

“Quick, Captain—the blacks! " gasped 
Matt. 

That was enough. The cabin door was 
banged to and fastened, and the lamp 
turned up. 

"Look sharp, Lawrence!” cricd the 
Captain in a hoarse voice. ** Hi! Lips- 
combe, wake up, man; the savages have 
boarded us." 

Tho first and second mates had needed 
no summons, for as the trampling of soft 
feet came now from overhead, Matt saw 
that the two officers were hurriedly 
slipping on their trousers, while the Cap- 
tain was busily tearing down guns from 
where they stood in a narrow upright 
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fitted a broad band securely round tie 
stag’s neck, to which a cord some six 
yards in length was attached; my jerkin 
and shoes were delivered to Martha, to be 


(To be continued.) 
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CHATTER VIII.—A NIGHT'S HORROR. 


locker, and setting open a box of cart. 
ridges, which he placed on the cabin 
table. 

* Here, Matt, boy, lay hold," he cried. 
“You must know how to charge a gun. 
Don't talk, but act. Its for life or 
death." 

* But I must talk," growled the first 
mate, seizing and thrusting cartridges 
into the breech of a gun, before filling his 
pockets. “ What are you going to do?” 

* Rush 'em," said the Captain hoarsely, 
* and as soon as you're ready." 

* Sounds like a hundred of them,” said 
the second mate huskily. 

* I don't care if there are two," cried 
the Captain. * Look sharp! You'll stand 
by me." 

“Stand by you, sir? yes," growled the 
second mate, in his low husky voice. * We 
must.” 

“Yes; you must,” said the Captain. 
“The watch must have been asleep. 
Lipscombe, it was your job to visit 'em— 
but there. Ready ? " 

“ Yes.” 

“Follow me. then. 1 shall make for the 
wheel and get behind. ‘Then we'll advance 
firing as fast as we can charge, and drive 
the brutes overboard. "They won't stand 
the shot—Now then." 

The horrible feeling of dread which 
caine over Matt paralysed him so that his 
hands shook to an extent which hindered 
the loading of the double gun he had 
seized. But it was little more than 
momentary. Then he felt a wave of wild 
excitement course through his nerves, and 
a strange longing to begin firing at the 
treacherous savages pervaded his whole 
being. He followed the Captain, keeping 
close up; and directly after the littlo 
party of four rushed on deck, in time to 
hear cries and yells from the forecastle, 
where it was evident that the savagcs were 
attacking the crew. 

" Forward at once!” cried the Cap. 
tain; “open out, and let 'em have it. 
Right into the thick of 'em—Firc ! " 

The islanders crowded the deck, and a 
fierce yelling came in response to the four 
reports which rang out two and two, the 
last sounding like echoes of the first. 

* Stop and re-charge,”’ cried the Captain, 
“ before firing again.” 

He was obeyed on the instant, the gun- 
locks clicking distinctly, as Matt noticed, 
the sharp sounds being heard above the 
velling of the savages, who were checked 
for the moment by the charges of large 
shot which hurtled among them, making 
several fall struggling upon the deck. 
But the effect was transient, for, enraged 
by the cries of their wounded companions, 
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claimed some day if ever I returned, and 
with many pious commendations to the 
mercy of Providence from both the ladies, 
we awaited the moment of departure. 
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the assailants now came on yelling in the 
darkness, and shaking club and spear. 1n 
another moment or two they would have 
been upon the little party; but Captain 
Wilson's deep voice sounded again, and 
four shots rang out, this time almost at 
once, the flashes of fire cutting the dark- 
ness, and quite a dozen men going down 
writhing upon the deck. 

Again they burst out velling, and this 
tine after a momentary check continued 
their advance. 

“Fire!” roared the Captain, and setting 
the exainple his piece rang out alone; two 
more shots followed; and then Matt, 
who had lowered his gun from his 
shoulder, fired without attempting to tako 
ann. 

“ Now, then, club your guns and drive 
"em over the side.” 

The Captain rushed forward, swinging 
his gun and striking right and left; the two 
mates followed his example, wielding their 
pieces with terrible effect, and the on- 
slaught was so sudden and unexpected, 
coming ast did just after tho terrible 
execution of the volleys, that the savages 
gave way. They ranin a body right for- 
ward, to be met by the men who had 
crept out of the forecastle hatch to arm 
themselves with axes and capstan bars, 
which they began to use now with vigour, 
as soon as the firing ceased, for at the 
first volley they had sheltered themselves 
behind the galley. 

Taken thus front and rear, the savages 
retreated in spite of their numbers, and 
began to plunge overboard as fast as they 
could reach the side, till the panic which 
had seized them began to subside. Fur a 
loud harsh voice. easily recognisable as that 
of the chief who had been alongside in the 
biggest canoe, was heard shouting, and a 
number of the faintly seen figures began 
to rally by the port bulwarks. 

* Load and fire," roared the Captain. 
* My gun's broke. Quick — Quick ! ” 

Two shots rang out from farther aft. 
and the charges of shot spattered amongst 
the rallying savages. 

“Good!” cried the Captain. “Now, 
all of you at ‘em and drive 'em over.” 

A hearty British cheer rang out; there 
was a rush made which the Captain 
headed; thud, thud, went axe and capstan 
bar, and yell, yell, and splash, splash, 
followed, till the last resistance was 
beaten down, and not a fighting man re- 
mained behind. 

“ Now, lads," shouted the first mate. 
* Quick! the work isn't half done. Over 
with the brutes—eh, Captain ? " 

There was no response hcard, for it was 
apparently drowned by the fierce row 
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which came from the exasperated crew, who 
made for the wounded and stunned lying 
about the deck, each one being seized by 
a couple of the sailors and tossed over. 
board, while those who could, crawled to 
the side and chinbed the bulwarks to drop 
down into the sea and try to reach the 
canoes lying close in. 

* Better load again and give the beggars 
in the canoes a few more shots, hadn't 
wc?” cried Mr. Lipscombe, as the last 
wounded inan was tossed over. 

“Yes; quick!" said the first mate. — 
* Here, I say, where's Captain Wilson? "' 

There wes no reply heard above the 
yeling and threatening shouts which 
came from the canoes, now faintly visible, 
four of them close together, their occu- 
pants busily picking up swimmers and 
those who lay apparently lifeless. 

Then the firing recommenced, the first 
and second mates and Matt reloading and 
sending shot after shot as quickly as 
they could, till the first mate suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“Here, Lipscombe, how’s this? 
They're not paddling, but thev're getting 
farther off, and the tide don't set that 
way.— Why, we're adrift!’ 

“Yes, sir; I cut the cable a bit ago.” 

* Yon, cook?” cried the first mate in 
astonishment, “and without orders ? ” 

“ No, sir; the Captain told me to." 

* Where is he, then ?" cried the mate. 
* Here, look alive there, my lads. One of 
you to the wheel, a couple of you forward. 
we must hoist some sail, or we shall be on 
the reef." 

The men ran fore and aft, and the mate 
sprang on to the bulwarks to try and pierce 
the gloom. 

“ Look alive, Lipscombe,” he roared; 
* get some sail on; the tide's setting fast 
for the opening, and we mustn't touch. 
Those corals 'll go through her side as if 
it was matchwood. Thank goodness it's 
nearly morning. Here, has anyone seen 
the skipper? Surely he hasn't been——”’ 

He stopped short, for Matt's voice rang 
out— 

* Here he is!" 

For the inquiry as to his old friend's 
whereabouts had suddenly raised a 
startling feeling of horror in the lad's 
breast, and he had begun to search the 
deck and examine in vain, till in the semi- 
darkness he caught sight of something 
right forward, and with beating heart 
found that it was the body of the Captain. 
He was clutching the barrel of his gun, but 
with his head thrust close up to and partly 
beneath the inboard portion of the bow- 
sprit, as if to protect it from the club blows 
which had fallen upon it as he dropped— 
proof of which was shown by the state 
of his left hand, which he had clapped 
over the back of his head, and which 
ainoa there fast, beaten almost to a 
jelly. | 


“ Merey ! " groaned the first mate, ina | 


voice full of agony. “ Here, Lipscombe, 
see to him, poor fellow! I can't save 
him, but I must save the ship." 

He rushed aft to where one of the men 
was at the wheel, for the brig was 
beginning to careen over under the 
influence of the canvas, the staysail being 
set and the men hoisting the maintopsail 
enough to let it catch the soft cool 
morning breeze. 

“ Lay into it, my lads; higher—higher. 
We must have more way on her if we are 
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to make the opening in the reef; the 
tide's running like a mill-stream.” 

Matt heard this distinetly, but his 
thoughts were all for the Captain, who 
had been terribly beaten about the head ; 
and it seemed to him of no import what- 
ever if the vessel went upon the rocks. 

For as the light increased, the sight 
before him was pitiable, and he knelt 
there thinking of the many acts of 
kindness he had received at the hands of 
the brave old sailor, his father's friend, 
now lying beaten almost out of recogni- 
tion. 

But there was something practical in 
Matt, and while he let his sorrow have 
its way his hands were busy. He had 
done the first thing that his common 
sense suggested, running to the water 
cask lashed abaft the foremast, seizing a 
bucket as he went. Then using the dipper 
till the bucket was half full he had 
hurried over the slippery blood-stained 
deck, to kneel down, take out his hand- 
kerchief, and begin bathing the Captain's 
injuries and washing away the blood 
from the fast matting grey hair. 

He was still busy over this when he 
was interrupted by the voice of the 
second mate, who had helped him to 
draw the Captain out a little, and lay him 
upon the forward grating, before hurrying 
away to help save the brig from wreck. 

"Well, Fraser, my lad," he said 
sorrowfully, ** I'm afraid the poor skipper 
has given his last orders.” 


“What do you mean?" cried Matt 


sharply. 

“The brates have done their work too 
well. The old man has gone." 

* What do you mean—dead ? " 

* Yes; no man could get over such a 
clubbing." 

“But his heart's beating,” eried Matt 
passionately. “ Don't talk like that.” 

“What!” shouted Lipscombe excitedly. 
as he dropped on one knee and thrust his 
hand into the Captain's breast—“ Hurrah! 
— Here, Lawrence, ahoy !” 

The first mate ran forward. 

“I think we shall clear it," the latter 
panted. “ What is it?” 

“The old man's breathing." 

“Never!” cried the first mate 
excitedly, and he too bent down to feel 
the pulsation going on. ** Yes—yes!" he 
cried. “Well, I thought I was skipper 
of the brig. The old boy and I never 
hit it well together ; but he was always a 
good seaman, and a braver man never 
stepped. Lipscombe, old fellow, I am 
glad.—Eh, what do you mean?" he 
added, looking wonderingly at Matt, who 
had caught at his uand. 

“Thank you," cried the boy,,in a 
choking voice; “thank you, Mr. 
Lawrence.” 

" What for?" said the mate, with a 
evnical smile; “for saying I'm glad the 
Captain isn't dead 2" 

" Yes, of course," said Matt, who felt 
ashamed of his half-hysterical excitement. 

* Allright. Well, we'd better have hin 
down into the cabin, and do what doctor- 
ing we can. Let us get & sail under him, 
and four of the boys to carry it. Ah, 
look; the canoes are coming after us. 
Why, there are three more." 

The light was coming fast now, and 
plainly in the distance the beating of the 
paddles could be seen on either side of no 
less than seven great canoes. 


* Are we to have another fight ? " said 
Lipscombe anxiously. 

* Not if I can help it," replied the first 
mate. “You must do what you can for 
the old man there now ; I must get some 
more sail on. Once we can clear the 
reef, I think we can laugh at the 
treacherous brutes. I sav: the old man 
said these chaps were to be trusted." 

* Yes; but some other ship must have 
touched here and raised them against us." 

“That’s more than we know, my lad. 
But I must go and make the brig show 
them her heels." 

He hurried aft, and his voice rose, 
giving orders, to which the men eagerly 
responded by hoisting more sail. 

“Think it will come to another fight, 
Mr. Lipscombe ? " said Matt, as he went 
on bathing the Captain's wounds. 

* I hope not, Fraser ; for if they get the 
better of us it means massacre now. 
though for the matter of that, so it did 
before. "There, don't look like that." 

* Can't help it," said Matt, with a sich. 
* It wouldn't be natural if I could help it, 
would it? I don't want to die when 
evervthing's so beautiful, and one's so 
young." 

* No, my lad," said the second mate 
softly; “it would not be natural. It 
makes me think of your poor mother who 
came to see you oft.” 

* Don't, don't, please!" 
Matt, in a choking voice. 
act like a man.” 

* And so you will, my lad," cried Lips- 
combe warmly, and he wrung the boy's 
hand. 

" Have—have you anyone at home?" 
said Matt softly, as he clung for the 
moment to the mate's hand. 

“Only a young wife, my lad, and a little 
toddling curly-haired chap who calls me 
dad," said the mate huskily. ** But they 
shan't master us," he cried, pulling him- 
self together. “They won't take us by 
surprise, and a few pigs of iron will ac- 
count for the canoes if they come along- 
side, while our guns will do something 
more in the daylight." 

“ Yes,” said Matt, brightening up. but 
looking dull again, as his brow wnink!ed 
up. “I say, Mr. Lipscombe, I’m afraid I 
must have shot some of the savages: I 
fired several tunes.” 

‘Afraid, are you? ‘Well, I’m not, ard 
I hope you will shoot some more of the 
wretches. I can't think of them as men, 
only as treacherous wild beasts.” 

“T say," cried Matt, suddenly recalling 
something of the previous night's work. 
“The watch. I saw them. They must 
have been surprised while they were 
asleep.” 

“ That's right," said Lipscombe bitterly. 
“ I visited them, and left them awake, 
but they must have slept at their posts, 
and they've paid dearly for it.” 

“Dead ?" said Matt sofily. and with 
his brow wrinkling into puckers. 

" Yes, my lad, dead; and the blacks 
must have killed the two boys as well, fur 
they are missing.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Matt. “Why, I 
found them last night; they got into t:e 
starboard boat to sleep.” 

" Ah! because it was so hot?” cri. 
the mate. “Then that accounts for it- 
But, I say, what about you? You came 
down to the cabin and gave the alarm, 
and you were dressed." 


whispered 
“I do want to 


“ Yes,” said Matt, shuddering. “I got 
into the other boat, and fell asleep. I lay 
there till I heard the savages in one of 
the canoes just beneath me, and one of 
them hit-at me as I jumped on deck and 
ran to you." 

* Hah!” ejaculated Lipscombe ; “ then 
we may thank you for saving our lives, 
my lad; and you may be thankful that you 
were not served the same as those two 
poor boys. Hullo! What now? Who 
is Lawrence shouting at ? ” 

* Come down! Do you hear? Come 


out of that, you. cowardly young 
hounds! So that's where you were 
all the time! How dare you sneak up 


aloft there and sham dead, eh? ” 

* We—we was afraid to come down 
till you was gone, sir came in the 
familiar weak pipe of Sniff; and the next 
minute Matt saw him and his companion 
reach the deck by sliding down one of the 
stays. 

“Here they are, Lipscombe,” cried 
Lawrence, collaring the two boys and 
pushing them on before him towards 
where his fellow officer knelt by the 
Captain. “Not dead a bit." 

* How came you to go up aloft there, 
my lad?” inl Lipscombe to Rumbo, 
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who looked as if he expected a taste of 
rope’s end. 

“Freckened, sir," replied the lad. 
** Sniff woke me in the dark to tell me the 
blacks was killing Green and Wallick as 
had the watch, and when I looked over 
the side o' the boat it seemed as if the 
deck was all full of the niggers.” 

“Why didn't you give the alarm, 
then ? " cried Lawrence, shaking the boys, 
and making as if to knock their heads to- 
gether. 

“ Couldn't think o’ nothing but getting 
away, sir,’ replied Rumbo; “and I 
whispers to Sniff to follow me up the 
shrouds to the maintop; and then when 
the fighting and shooting went on we 
clunbed up to the maintop mas'; and 
then we dursen't come down 'cause you 
were on deck, sir." 

“Be off!" cried Lawrence, “and 
come to me by-and-by for a rope's- 
ending.”’ 

* Yes, sir," said Rumbo quickly, and he 
and his companion hurried away aft. 

“Hi!” cried the first mate. ‘ Get 
buckets, you two, and help the men wash 
the planks. I never saw such a sight in 
my life, Lipscombe,” he continued ; “ the 
deck’s horrible.” 
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* But the canoes?” said the second 
mate anxiously. 

* We're leaving them behind, fast, and 
they'll give up the chase beforelong. We 
shall soon be out in the open now, and 
showing them a clean pair of heels.” 

‘Then now let's get the poor skipper 
below.—Fraser, my lad, you'll have to act 
as nurse.” 

* [f I ean only do him good," said Matt 
eagerly, and a few minutes later he was 
below, preparing the Captain's berth ready 
for him, when he was carefully borne 
down by four of the crew, looking as if 
nothing that those who spoke could do 
would belikely to restore him. For it ap- 
peared to Matt later on, as he sat watch- 
ing with the evening sun lighting up the 
cabin, and the islands they had left looking 
like clouds in the distance, that his poor 
old friend's thread of existence was very 
near the end ; and as the shades of night 
fell, the boy's spirits sank lower and lower, 
for he recalled what seafaring folk said 
about a man's end—that he went out with 
the tide. 

But just then the tide was running 
strong, and it would be many hours 
before it turned. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN 


i SLEPT ill. Again and again I 

** dreamed that I was dream- 
ing." Now —this is an observa- 
tion made by Edgar Poe— when 
one suspects that one is dream- 
ing, the waking comes almost 
instantly. I woke then, and 
every time in avery bad humour 
with Captain Len Guy. The idea 
of leaving the Kerguelens on the 
Halbrane had full possession of 
me, and I grew more and more 
angry with her disobliging cap- 
tain. In fact, I passed the night 
in & fever of indignation, and 
only recovered my temper with 
daylight. Nevertheless, I was 
determined to have an explana- 
tion with Captain Len Guy about 
his detestable conduct. Perhaps 
I should fail to get anything out 
of that human hedgehog, but at 
least I should have given him a 
piece of my mind. 

I went out at eight o'clock in 

the morning. The weather was 
abominable. Rain, mixed with 
snow, a storm coming over the 
mountains at the back of the bay 
from the west, clouds scurrying 
down from the lower zones, an 
avalanche of wind and water. It 
was not likely that Captain Len 
Guy had come ashore merely to 
enjoy such a wetting and blow- 
ing. 
. Nooneon the quay! Of course 
not. Asfor my getting on board 
the Halbrane, that could not be 
done without hailing one of her 
boa*s, and the boatswain would 
not venture to send it for me. 

“ Besides,’ I reflected, '*on 
his quarter-deck the captain is 
at home, and neutra! ground is 
better for what I want to say 
vo him, if he persists in his 
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GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


unjustifiable refusal. I will 
watch him this time, and if his 
boat touches the quay he shall 
not succeed in avoiding me." 

I returned to the Green Cormo- 
rant, and took up my post behind 
the window-panes, which were 
dimmed by the hissing rain. 
There I waited, nervous, im- 
patient, and in a state of growing 
irritation. Two hours wore 
away thus. "Then, with the in- 
stability of the winds in the 
Kerguelens, the weather became 
calm before J did. I opened my 
window, and at the same moment 
a sailor stepped into one of the 
boats of the Halbrane, and laid 
hold of a pair of oars, while a 
second man seated himself in 
the back, but without taking the 
tilier-ropes. The boat touched 
the landing-place, and Captain 
Len Guy stepped on shore. 

In a few seconds I was out of 
the inn, and confronted him. 

* Sir," said I, in a cold hard 
tone. 

Captain Len Guy looked at me 
steadily, and I was struck by the 
sadness of his eyes, which were 
as black as ink. Then in a very 
low voice he asked : 

“ You are a stranger?” 

“ A stranger at the Kerguelens? 
zos.” 

* Of English nationality ? ” 

“No. American.” 

He saluted me, and I returned 
the curt gesture. 

Sir,’ I resumed, “I believe 
Mr. Atkins, of the Green Cormo- 
rant. has spoken to you respect- 
ing a proposal of mine. That 
proposal, it seems to me, de. 
served a favourable reception on 
the part of a— —" 
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‘The proposal to take passage on my 
ship ? " interposed Captain Len Guy. 

* Precisely." 

“ I regret, sir—I regret that I could not 
agree to your request." 

“ Will you tell me why?” 

“ Because I am not in the habit of taking 
passengers. That is the first reason.” 

* And the second, captain ?” 

* Because the route of the Halbrane is 
never settled beforehand. She starts for one 
port and goes to another, just as I find it to 
my advantage. You must know that I am 
not in the service of a shipowner. My share 
in the schooner is considerable, and I have 
no one but myself to consult in respect to her." 

“Then it entirely depends on you to give 
me & passage ? " 

* That is so, but I can only answer you by 
a refusal—to my extreme regret." 

"Perhaps you will change your mind, 
captain, when you know that I care very 
little what the destination of your schooner 
may be. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that she will go somewhere— —" 

* Somewhere, indeed." I faneied that 
Captain Len Guy threw a long look towards 
the southern horizon. 

* To go here or to go there is almost a 
matter ofindifference to me. What I desired 
above all was to get away from Kerguelen 
at the first opportunity that should offer." 

Captain Len Guy made me no answer; 
he remained in silent thought, but did not 
endeavour to slip away from me. 

* You are doing me the honour to listen to 
me? " I asked him sharply. 

** Yes, sir." 

" I will then add that, if I am not mistaken, 
and if the route of your ship has not been 
altered, it was your intention to leave 
Christmas Harbour for Tristan d'Acunha." 

* Perhaps for Tristan d'Acunha, perhaps 
for the Cape, perhaps for the Falklands, per- 
haps for elsewhere." 

* Well, then, Captain Guy, it is precisely 
elsewhere that I want to go," I replied ironi- 
cally, and trying hard to control my irritation. 

Then a singular change took place in the 
demeanour of Captain Len Guy. His voice 
became more sharp and harsh. In very 
plain words he made me understand that it 
was quite useless to insist, that our interview 
had already lasted too long, that time pressed, 
and he had business at the port; in short, 
that we had said all that we could have to 
gay to each other. 

I had put out my arm to detain him—to 
seize him would be a more correct term— 
and the conversation, ill begun, seemed 
likely to end still more ill, when this odd 
person turned towards me and said in a 
milder tone: 

* Pray understand, sir, that I am very 
sorry to be unable to do what you ask, and 
to appear disobliging to an American. But 
I could not act otherwise. In the course of 
the voyage of the Halbrane some unforeseen 
incident might occur to make the presence 
of a passenger inconvenient —even one so ac- 
commodating as yourself. Thus I might 
expose myself to the risk of being unable to 
profit by the chances which I seek." 

“I have told yon, captain, and I repeat it, 
that although my intention is to return to 
America and to Connecticut, I don't care 
whether I get there in three months or in 
six, or by what route; it’s all the same to 
me, and even were your schooner to take me 
to the Antarctic seas —" 

“The Antarctic seas ! " exclaimed Captain 
Len Guy, with a question in his tone. And 
his look searched my thoughts with the 
keenness of a dagger. 

* Why do you speak of the Antarctic seas?" 
he asked, taking my hand. 

e Well, just as I might have spoken of the 
‘Hyperborean seas,’ whence an Irish poet 
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has made Sebastian Cabot address sume 
lovely verses to his ‘Lady.’ I spoke of the 
South Pole as I might have spoken of the 
North." 

Captain Len Guy did not answer, and I 
thought I saw tears glisten in his eyes. 
Then, as though he would escape from some 
harrowing recollection which my words had 
evoked, he said : 

* Who would venture to seek the South 
Pole?" 

«It would be difficult to reach, and the 
experiments might be of no practical use," 
I replied. ‘Nevertheless, there are men 
sufficiently adventurous to embark in such an 
enterprise." 

*" Yes—adventurous is the word!” mut- 
tered the captain. 

" And now," I resumed, “ the United States 
is again making an attempt with Wilkes's 
fleet, the Vancouver, the Peacock, the Flying 
Fish, and others." 

“The United States, Mr. Jeorling? Do 
you mean to say that an expedition has been 
sent by the Federal Government to the 
Antarctic seas? ” 

* The fact is certain ; and last year, before 
I left America, I learned that the vessels had 
sailed. ‘That was a year ago, and it is very 
possible that Wilkes has gone farther than 
any of the preceding explorers.” 

Captain Len Guy had relapsed into silence, 
and came out of his inexplicable musing 
only to say abruptly : 

“You come from Connecticut, sir? " 

“From Connecticut.” 

“And more especially ? ” 

* From Providence." | 

“ Do you know Nantucket Island?” 

* I have visited it several times.” 

“You know, I think," said the captain, 
looking straight into my eyes, “that Nan- 
tucket Island was the birthplace of Arthur 
Gordon Pym, the hero of your famous 
romance-writer, Edgar Poe.” 

“Yes. I remember that Poe's romance 
starts from Nantucket." 

“ Romance, you say? That was the word 
you used ? ” 

“ Undoubtedly, captain." 

“ Yes, and that is what everybody says! 
But, pardon me, I cannot stay any longer. 
I regret that I cannot alter my mind with 
respect to your proposal. But, at any rate, 
you will have only a few days to wait. The 
season is about to open. Trading ships and 
whalers will put in at Christmas Harbour, 
and you will be able to make a choice, with 
the certainty of going to the port you want to 
reach. I am very sorry, sir, and I wish you 
good. day." 

With these words Captain Len Guy walked 
quickly away, and the interview ended 
differently from what I had expected—that is 
to say, in formal, although polite, fashion. 

As there is no use in contending with the 
impossible, I gave up the hope of a passage 
on the Halbrane, but continued to feel angry 
with her intractable captain. And why 
should I not confess that my curiosity was 
aroused? I felt that there was something 
mysterious about this sullen mariner, and 
I should have liked to find out what it 
was. 

That day, Atkins wanted to know whether 
Captain Len Guy had made himself less dis- 
agreeable. I had to acknowledge that I hud 
been no more fortunate in my negotiations 
than my host himself, and the avowal &ur- 
prised him not a litte. He could not under- 
stand the captain’s obstinate refusal. And 
—a fact which touched him more nearly — 
the Green Cormorant had not been visited 
by either Len Guy or his crew since the 
arrival of the Halbrane. The men wcre 
evidently acting upon orders. So far as 
Hurliguerly was concerned, it was easy to 
understand that after his imprudent advance 


he did not care to keep up useless relations 
with me. I knew not whether he had at- 
tempted to shake the resolution of his chief ; 
but I was certain of one thing; if he had 
made any such effort, it had failed. 

During the three following days, on August 
10, 11, and 12, the work of repairing and re- 
victuallng the schooner went on briskly; 
but all this was done with regularity, and 
without such noise and quarrelling as sea- 
men at anchor usually indulge in. The 
Halbrane was evidently -ell commanded, her 
crew well kept in hand, discipline strictly 
maintained. 

The schooner was to sail on August 15, 
and on the eve of that day I had no reason 
to think that Captain Len Guy had in any 
way repented of his categorical refusal. 
Indeed, I had made up my mind to the dis- 
nppointment, and had no longer any angry 
feeling about it. When Captain Len Guy 
and myself met on the quay, we took no 
notice of each other ; nevertheless, I fancied 
there was some hesitation in his manner, as 
though he would have liked to speak to me. 
He did not do so, however, and I was not 
disposed tu seek a further explanation. 

Atseveno’clockin the evening of August 14, 
the island being already wrapped in dark- 
ness, I was walking on the port after I had 
dined, walking briskly too, for it was cold 
although dry weather. The sky was studded 
with stars and the air was very keen. I 
could not stay out long, and was returning to 
the inn, when a man crossed my path, 
paused, came back, and stopped in front of 
me. It was the captain of the Halbrane. 

“Mr. Jeorling," he began, “the Halbrane 
sails to-morrow morning, with the ebb 
tide." 

“What is the good of telling me that?” I 
replied, * since you refuse ——” 

“Sir, 1 have thought over it, and if you 
have not changed your mind, come on board 
at seven o'clock." 

" Really, captain," I replied, “I did not 
expect this relenting on your part." 

“ I repeat that 1 have thought over it, and 
I add that the Halbrane shall proceed direct 
to Tristan d'Acunha. That will suit you, I 
suppose ?” 

“To perfection, captain. To-morrow 
morning, at seven o'clock, I shall be on 
board." 

* Your cabin is prepared." 

** The cost of the voyage ——" 

“We can settle that another time,” 
answered the captain, ** and to your satisfac- 
tion. Until to morrow, then ——" 

“ Until to-morrow.” 

I stretched out my arm, to shake hands 
with him upon our bargain. Perhaps he did 
not perceive my movement in the darkness— 
at all events he made no response to it, but 
walked rapidly away and got into his boat. 

I was greatly surprised, and so was Atkins, 
when I found him in the eating-room of the 
Green Cormorant and told him what had oc- 
curred. His comment upon it was charac- 
teristic. 

“This queer captain," he said, “is as full 
of whims as a spoiit child ! It is to be hoped 
he will not change his mind again at the last 
moment.” 

The next morning at daybreak I bade 
adieu to the Green Cormorant, and went 
down to the port, with my kind-hearted host, 
who insisted on accompanying me to the ship, 
partly in order to make his mind easy re- 
specting the sincerity of the captain’s repen- 
tance, and partly that he might take leave of 
him, and also of Hurliguerly. A boat was 
waiting at the quay, and we reached the ship 
in a few minutes. 

The first person whom I met on the deck 
was Hurliguerly: he gave me a look of 
triumph, which said as plainly as speech : 
* Ha! you see now. Our hard-to- manage 


a 


captain has given in at last. And to whom 
do you owe this, but to the good boatswain 


who did his best for you, and did not boast 


overmuch of his influence ? " 

Was this the truth? I had strong reasons 
for doubting it. After all, what did it 
matter ? 

Captain Len Guy came on immediately 
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after my arrival; this was not surprising, 
except for the fact that he did not appear 
to remark my presence. 

Atkins then approached the captain, and 
said in a pleasant tone: 

* We shall meet next year! " 

* If it please God, Atkins." 

They shook hands. Then the boatswain 
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took a hearty leave of the innkeeper, and he 
was rowed back to the quay. 

Before dark the white summits of Table 
Mount and Havergal, which rise, the former 
to two, the other to three thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, had disappeared from our 
view. 

( To be continued.) 


HE New Zealand “ snagger”’ is one of the 
restless atoms of the great and growing 
army of colonial unemployed, who, of course, 
ostensibly in search of work, devotes his 
time and attention to the “run” country, 
obtaining free board and lodging at every 
station he passes, and all too often, for the 
truth of his professions, refusing on some 
plea or other any offer of employment made 
to him. Heis a recognised visitor; so much 
so, in fact, that on many runs special build- 
ings are set aside for his exclusive occupa- 
tion—-an attention which, I am sorry to say, 
be accepts more as a right than a kindness. 

Laziness is usually his overwhelming sin, 
though there are, of course, many excep- 
tions—both those who really are anxious to 
obtain employment, and that class whose 
faults require constant correction by the 
police of the colony. 

I have met the snagger in all his different 
phases, from the unfortunate, who has 
genuinely tramped thirty or forty miles 
“ having heard of a job," to the scrubby- 
bearded ex-criminal, who finds rurality and 
seclusion advantageous, and whose departure 
without having broken the eighth command- 
ment is a matter for the warmest congratu- 
lation. It is with this latter disreputable 
division that I once had a most exciting and 
trying adventure; and had it not been for a 
fortunate illness—fortunate as far as I was 
concerned—and a brave friend, I would now 
own but a six-by-two plot, instead of a run of 
twenty thousand acres. 

I was a novice at sheep-farming then, and 
my station was “up country ” fifty miles 
from town, and fifteen from my nearest 
neighbour—a typical young colonial of the 
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name of Thorne—to whom I owe more than 
I can ever repay. I employed, altogether, 
eight men, only one of whom, however, 
besides my housekeeper, lived in the house, 
and he, for a week before the incident I am 
about to relate, had been away purchasing 
stock. To complete my solitude, three days 
after his departure word was brought that one 
of my shepherds in a distant part of the 
run was down with fever, and, upon visiting 
him, I found him so seriously ill with 
typhoid that I sent my remaining companion 
as nurse. The man who fulfilled this duty 
had at one time been a hospital attendant, 
so that I could, with perfect confidence, leave 
the case in his hands during the time busi- 
ness required my presence elsewhere. Imay 
mention here that I had, before migrating to 
the colony, passed as a doctor, and though 
I had never practised or even been registered, 
found my knowledge invaluable in the 
isolated district which I had made my 
home. 

On the eventful morning I left the house 
at four o'clock, meaaing, after my daily visit 
to McDonnel, the invalid shepherd, to in- 
spect some boundary fencing at the farthest 
point of my run. For about an hour anda 
half I cantered easily along, when I reached 
a large swamp crossed only by a bridle track, 
and knew I had travelled about half way. 
The undulating nature of the land now gave 
way to a marsky ievel, in which numberiess 
cattle and sheep had lost their lives, and left 
their whitened bones to relieve the somewhat 
monotonous green of the swamp vegetation. 

Day had not yet dawned, and through the 
greyish mist of the low land the gaunt 
rustling flax bushes loomed in strange 


fantastic shapes. It was bitterly cold, a 
damp stinging cold, and altogether an eerie 
miserable place; indeed, the last spot I 
should have imagined any unfortunate 
choosing for a camping place. 

Yet I had not gone more than half way 
across, when, from the gloom ahead, came the 
sounds of human voices, apparently raised in 
some altercation, though it seemed so im- 
probable that I for a moment disbelieved my 
senses. 

Suddenly the angry words ceased, as if the 
speakers had become aware of my approach, 
and my chief anxiety was lest my horse, being 
young and skittish, would * play up" when 
their figures appeared in the uncertain light, 
and, on the narrow track, either do them 
some damage, or land me in the morass. 

I had reached the spot, however, where, 
judging by the clearness of their voices, I 
had expected to meet my quarrelsome neigh- 
bours without so much as catching a glimpse 
of them, and was beginning to feel a little 
uncomfortable at their sudden and decidedly 
suspicious disappearance, when a figure 
seemingly sprang from the ground, a hand 


grasped Laddie's bridle, and a harsh voice 


ordered me to hand over “notes, ticker, and 
rings.” At the same instant another man 
appeared from behind a flax bush, and I 
experienced for the first time that unpleasant 
feeling which the close proximity of a revolver 
gives one in the region of the spine. 

* We don't want no corpses,” the new 
comer added, “ but our motto’s ‘sharp and 
live.’ Stop, you fool !—I'l fire!” 

I heard no more save the “ping” of a 
bullet as it.sped past, for gallant Laddie had 
solved my dilemma \by,breaking from the 
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man’s grasp, and was racing, as he alone knew 
how to race, on towards the high land. 
Another shot, wide of the mark, and I was safe, 
with the additional satisfaction of knowing 
that my heavy hunting-crop had left its mark 
on number one’s face, and that should I ever 
again meet his companion I should recognise 
the rascal by a white scar which decorated 
the forehead and nose of his clean-shaved 
face, and which had been revealed as 1 flashed 
past. 

For another mile my horse galloped like a 
wild thing, and then, when on the high land, 
cooled down. An hour afterwards I arrived 
at my destination. I bad at first thought of 
riding to the nearest police-station: but this, 
on second thoughts, I decided would be but a 
waste of time: the men could be miles away ; 
and, in that vast stretch of uninhabited 
country, might easily elude ten times the 
number of men who could possibly be sent in 
pursuit. My shepherd was better, and I left 
him with a lighter heart than I had yet had, 
to fulfil my day's duties. 

I returned by another route, having no 
very special desire to meet my morning 
acquaintances, should they have happened 
to remain in the vicinity, and arrived home 
late at night,tired and very sleepy -so sleepy, 
in fact, that I forgot, though it was bright 
moonlight, to put down either the blinds of 
my own room or those of any other part of 
the house. 

Sleep was not long in coming, though the 
tiring events of the day had not deprived me 
of that wakefulness which I had always 
considered one of my troublesome character- 
istics, and the next thing I recollect was 
waking suddenly to the knowledge of a foot- 
step crunching on the gravelled walk outside, 
on to which my window looked. "Thinking 
it was one of the shepherds, I turned in the 
direction of the sound, expecting to see the 
man's figure pass across the light, which was 
streaming in, in all the glory of the full 
moon. 

What I saw drove every drop of blood 
back to my heart with a sudden horror, 
which, thank God, I have never since ex- 
perienced. With face pressed against the 
glass, and hands raised to shield his eyes 
from the outside light, there stood the 
scarred snagger, his distinguishing mark 
being even then distinctly visible. Whether 
he saw me or not I could not tell, but in 
another second he vanished, and I heard the 
faint crackle of his retreating footsteps, 
lighter than before, as if he was attempting 
to walk noiselessly. 

I was out of bed in an instant. feeling 
almost in a dream, and trying to think in the 
few seconds that remained what weapons I 
had in the house. Hastily ransacking my 
private drawer, I found an Indian dagger and 
a revolver, both legacies from a deceased 
friend. Over the mantel hung a fowling- 
piece, which had not been fired since the 
preceding shooting season. Then I realised, 
with a groan, I had also used my last cart- 
ridge. I had not invested in any revolver 
cartridges since receiving the smaller weapon, 
and so found myself for all practical pur- 
poses quite defenceless. 

I had just realised the full meaning of 
ihis disastrous state of affairs, when there 
came a sharp knock at the kitchen door, and 
the moment had arrived when I must face 
my undesirable visitors, be the consequences 
what they might. 

As I donned an old dressing-gown I began, 
however, to scc things in a more sensible 
light, and to think that I was, perhaps, need- 
lessly alarming myself; for how could the 
snaggers know that the house did not 
contain several occupants, as would be the 
case with most station houses? With a 
greater sense of security I also remembered I 
had worn a thick overcoat, with turned-up 


collar, which might have shielded my 
features, and, after all, most probably the 
vagabonds had come on no more dangerous 
errand than a bed. 

Nearly everything, however, depended on 
a bold front, and this I determined I should 
not lack. After lighting a candle, I sallied 
forth, and advancing to the window nearest 
the door at which they had knocked, threw it 
open and found three men not five yards 
from me. The scarred man I instantly 
picked out, though none of them were 
beauties, and I confess my heart sank con- 
siderably as I thought of how much might 
depend on their mercy. 

The scarred man was spokesman, and, 
touching his hat civilly enough, asked if 1 
could give them a shake-down as they had 
had a long tramp, and one of his mates had 
injured his head. He showed not a trace of 
recognition when I replied, and I felt very 
considerable relief at what I then considered 
my narrow escape. After watching them 
shoulder their snags, and, in obedience to my 
directions, slouch to the snaggers’ whare,* I 
closed the door. put out the light, and felt my 
way to the dining-room, where I determined 
to remain for the remainder of the night. 

So far fortune had favoured me, but I was 
a8 yet by no means out of the wood ; in fact 
my dangers had but begun; and I set about 
thinking what I had best do. 

I could not disguise the fact that should 
my solitary position be discovered I would be 
in great danger, and consequently to keep 
them in ignorance of my real situation must 
be my one aim. But how? 

The scarred man's inquisitiveness, of 
which I had had one experience, was no 
guarantee against further incident of the 
same kind during the night, and an un- 
pleasant conviction began to force itself on 
me, that now that his suspicions had been 
aroused by the unblinded windows—and the 
recollection of my omission of the previous 
night came for the first time to mind in all 
its full significance —he was hardly the kind 
of man to leave such a promising state of 
affairs uninvestigated. And whenever they 
found me alone, be it night or morning, the 
least they would do would be to loot the 
house, which, with its cash. liquor, and stores, 
must prove to them a valuable prize. If I 
rode for help, long before { returned the 
place might, and in all probability would, be 
in ashes and the desperadoes miles away; 
while, if I remained, I had the same danger, 
with my life thrown in. The most feasible 
plan, but a decidedly **ticklish " one, was to 
play a game of bluff at the first symptom of 
hostility, and to face them with my unloaded 
revolver. which at a little distance could not 
be told from the loaded article, and by the 
fear of which I might keep them at bay for 
some time. 

Ridiculous though it may seem, I deter- 
mined to adopt that alternative, and, with the 
intention of obtaining the wenpon from my 
room, had risen from my chair, when my 
worst fears were verified by the unmistak- 
able creak of a door aud the creeping of the 
papered walls which comes with & draught. 
Unfortunately none of my doors had locks; 
indeed, in those days, I hardly knew one 
station house even which could boast such & 
valuable possession! 

I do not think I am more of a coward than 
most men, but I would have given anytbing. 
almost, for the companionship of something, 
if it had been only a dog, it was so unutter- 
ably lonely. 

Instantly I drew back into the shadow of 
& corner of the room and waited, with a not 
unreasonable nervousness, the course of 
events. The passage along which any 
intruder must pass could be seen in almost 


® Pronounced war-ee—a house built native fashion. 


its whole length from where I stood, ari 
tlooded in the white moonlight it, under the 
circumstances, had a ghostly, unearttls 
appearance. 

Presently, at its farthest end, I heard the 
faintest of sounds, so faint indeed that it 
must have been inaudible to all save listen- 
ing ears. Another long-drawn second and a 
dark patch appeared and came noiseles-ly 
along until level with my bedroom door, 
which was the first in the passage from the 
kitchen. Here the figure stopped, as I 
judged, to listen if the room had occupants, 
then came on again, until I could see my 
visitor to be the scarred man. 

At every door he paused until he stood at 
the entrance to the dining-room, and I could 
almost have touched him from where I 
stood. His eyes shot stealthily round into 
every corner but mine, up to the sideboard 
where a salver invited his attention, and then 
slowly turning he looked straight at me. 
Without waiting to see whether he really 
observed me or not, with all my strength I 
sprang straight at him, and as he uttered a 
sharp cry we both fell to the ground. Fora 
second we struggled desperately, he slippery 
as an eel; then, just as I thought I had him 
firmly, he with wonderful activity slid from 
under me, and leaving his coat in my hands. 
leapt to his feet. He turned as if to run, but 
instead wheeled round sharply, and faced 
me with the cold gleam of a revolver barre! 
shining ina line with my heart. 

* Don't move an inch or I fire," he cried. 
panting with his recent exertion, and 
stepping back & pace or two, as I for an 
instant contemplated a rush, “and now, 
take a seat, sharp." 

As the Maories say, “my potato was 
cooked,” and I obeyed the peremptory order 
feeling very considerably fooled. Then care- 
fully keeping me covered, he called out to his 
friends, thereby convincing me that he had 
satisfied himself as to my being the sole 
occupant of the house. They came in 
immediately, evidently having been in wait- 
ing, and, in obedience to the orders of Jake. 
as they called the scarred man, lit the lamp. 
As its gleam shone on my face, he turned to 
the man I had struck, with the words ** An 
old friend of yours, Bill—glad to see him. 
eh?" and the newcomer shot a malevolent 
glance at me, and mumbled something nó: 
very hopeful of my future welfare. I knew 
then that I had been recognised from the 
first. The clock struck two, and no help 
could reasonably be even hoped for before 
dawn. It certainly wasn't a pleasant pro- 
spect. 

* Now, boss," said Jake, as he took a seat 
opposite me, ** you must be hospitable; me 
aud my mates haven't tasted a drop for some 
time, and we're mighty thirsty.” 

There was no object in angering them 
unnecessarily, and I gave him the required 
directions as to where the liquor was kept, 
not, however, without the hope that the 
drink might prove my best friend. With the 
station brandy they brought in a quantity of 
cooked eatables, of course from my pantrr, 
and then all sat down, Jake expressing the 
hope that I would make myself quite com. 
fortable, though he was going to rest hi: 
weapon on the table, and was also going to 
fire if I moved at all unnecessarily. Of 
course this sally put his companions into fits 
of laughter; indeed, I found he considered 
himself quite a wit in & small way and 
expected to be laughed at accordingly. 

They ate with tremendous appetites, but 
drank, to my sorrow, sparingly; Jake 
constantly warning the other two against 
taking too much. So vanished the faint 
hope I had built on this score. 

The meal finished, they proceeded withou: 
the faintest reserve to discuss their future 
plans, having first made themselves comfort. 

[abie 
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able in my be-t chairs. Jake, for some 
reason or other, i.al by this time become 
decide lly cantankerous; there was a dis- 
agreeable gleam in his deep-set eyes which 
didn't heighten my love for his revolver, and 
he proposed, seconded, and carried all the 
resolutions with a ferocity which evidently 
cowed his companions. 

They were, I speedily found, completely 
under his thumb, and though one of them 
also possessed a revolver, he was, I could see, 
in no sma!] dread of his leader. What they 
meant to do with me was of course my chief 
anxiety, and I was both horror-stricken and 
dumfounded when I heard their intentions, 
which, black-hearted though they were, I 
certainly had not thought them capable of. 
Jake, I found out, cherished a grudge against 
me on account of a friend of his whom, a year 
before, I had dismissed for thieving after 
taking him into my employ, at his earnest 
solicitation, without references. 

The house was to be robbed of all portable 
valuables up to three horses’ carrying powers ; 
I was then to be shot and the house burned, 
which, Jake callously explained, would destroy 
all traces of the'r crime. 

Their destination after the execution of this 
programme was the unknown interior, where, 
among the natives, they could lie low till the 
stir, if any, had died out. They did not, 
however, anticipate any suspicion of foul 
play; but I could have told them of one little 
item which gave the ** whole show away,” and 
me the melancholy satisfaction of knowing 
that a verdict of murder would be returned 
overmy ashes. They were alittle too greedy, 
and to have spirited away three horses was a 
fact a little too green for even a colonial jury. 
No doubt, on many unfenced runs, the loss of 
the animals would never be noticed till the 
yearly muster; but on mine it was different, 
the five horses I used being habitually kept 
in a large paddock at the rear of the house, 
and from which they would be immediately 
missed by any of my shepherds. 

To my death there was but the faintest 
dissent from the younger of the two, and his 
opposition was so threateningly overruled 
that he speedily and finally subsided. The 
other man, as I expected, bore me little good- 
will, and if his head ached correspondingly 
with the force of my bic and the weal it 
had left, I could almost nave excused him. 

It was three o'clock when they had com- 
pleted their plans, and Jake informed me 
briefly that they would leave in half an hour, 
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which was also the exact period I had still to 
live. It required all my self-control not to 
then and there earn death in a good square 
blow at the sneering face, but I hoped even 
yet that there might come a moment when 
he was olf his guard, and then—I would die 
for something. 

But I cannot truthfully say I had much 
hope, though I had fully made up my mind 
if the faintest chance offered to act upon it. 

Jake’s two companions, prior to going 
through the rest of the house, began to 
ramsack the dining-room, tumbling all the 
silver and odds and ends into a large bag 
one of them had brought from an outhouse. 
They systematically searched each cupboard, 
and had reached the one at the farthest end of 
the room, when I made a discovery which 
set my heart beating wildly with renewed 
hope. 

I was sitting with my face to the door, 
Jake opposite and facing me, when I fancied 
I detected a darker shadow move in the 
gloom of the passage, for the moon no longer 
lit up that side of the house. For a second 
I thought it could be but a shadow ; it must be 
—what else could possibly come at such a 
time? The suspense was terrible, for my 
life hung in the balance, and I dared not 
show my anxiety. Hopes and fears, through 
& period that seemed hours, chased them- 
selves alternately across my brain. The 
shadow was there—I was certain it was no 
hallucination; but it did not move till the 
clock had pointed to twenty past, and I felt 
faint and sick with waiting. Then,suddenly, 
it resolved itself into something tangible; a 
familiar figure stepped noiselessly half into 
the light, but only half, and a clear, unfalter- 
ing voice, which I knew for Thorne’s, broke 
the silence of the room: “I riddle the first 
man who moves. Don’t take the trouble to 
turn, you soundrel. Hands up.” 

Never was surprise more complete, and 
never have men been taken at a greater 
disadvantage. Jake’s back was to the new- 
comer, and the other revolver lay on the 
table yards from its owner. 

There was a pause for a second—I think 
they were too dumfounded to move — and then 
slowly up went six arms. 

The gleaming metal in Thorne's hand had 
convinced those who could see, and the 
threat the man who couldn't, for Jake had 
not turned : 

" Now, doctor, my deliverer proceeded, 
* take those two revolvers off the table and 


have the goodness to hand me one. Hespoke 
with the utmost sangfroid, as calmly as if 
at the dinner-table. 

“Thank you," as I did so; * now for some 
rope." 

Fortunately there was & coil in the room, 
and one after another the men were igno- 
miniously roped. Never have I seen on any 
man's face such an expression of batted rage 
and hate as distorted the already repulsive 
face of Jake, and never have I had such 
satisfaction in doing anything as in tying 
his hands behind his back. But he sub. 
mitted quietly enough, and in a quarter of an 
hour we were undisputed masters of the 
situation. 

In answer to his questions, I told my 
deliverer, in as few words as possible, how I 
came into my unenviable position ; and he 
then handed me a little rod of bright stecl, 
about four inches in length, which I recog- 
nised as coming from my workshop, saying, 
* Doctor, you must thank that for your life 
When I came up and heard the scoundrels 
talking about wiping you out, I hadn't a 
weapon of any kind about me; but thinking 
I might find a gun in your workshop, crept 
in through the window. That was all I 
found ; but, thank God, it served my purpose. 
But, now, let's be off; Kitty's down with 
diphtheria, and every moment's precious.” 

It is impossible to thank a man in mere 
words for your life, and I was truly grateful 
that [had the opportunity of being of some real 
service to one whom I could never adequately 
repay. Kitty was his only child. 

Ten minutes more saw our three captives 
securely bound in three different rooms, and 
us speeding as hard as two good horses could 
gallop over the fifteen miles which lay be- 
tween our homes. 

Afterwards, when Kitty was well on the 
road to recovery, and my amiable friends had 
been lodged in gaol, I spoke of my rescue 
again; but he would not let me finish. 
" Don't say any more, doctor; if they'd 
settled your hash I shouldn't have had 
Kitty ; so, after all, there is nothing to thanh 
me for—I was forced to try and save you." 

But, even if I looked at it in that light, I 
appreciated his bravery none the less. As 
for the snaggers, Jake and his older com- 
panion, at the next Supreme Court Sessions, 
got fifteen years apiece, and the younger man 
five; which no doubt was ample time in which 
to meditate on the falsity of human things 
in general, and of revolvers in particular. 


THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN : 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


HIS is a trick which always gives consider- 
able amusement—except, perhaps, to the 
owner of the watch. 

The principle consists simply in substitut- 
ing the borrowed watch for some broken 
fragments ; and on the skill with which this 
is accomplished depends the success of the 
illusion. There are several ways of manag- 
ing the substitution, some with apparatus, 
some purely by sleight-of-hand. 

Commencing with the former, perhaps the 
most usual method is that in which the 
watch is placed in a mortar and apparently 
pounded to pieces with a pestle. The mortar 
used is without speciality of construction, 
except that its internal and general shape is 
slightly different from those in ordinary use 
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CHAPTER VII.—THE SMASHED WATCH. 


(see fig. 31, a). The pestle, though similar in 
appearance to the real thing, is a deceptive 
article, made of wood. It has a hollow cavity 
in the business end (fig. 31,8), which is closed 
by a tightly fitting disc of wood, c, forming the 
head. ‘This is so shaped as to fit loosely into 
the bottom of the mortar, in the position 
indicated by the dotted outline in the figure, 
leaving, as will be seen, a space underneath. 
The flat surface of this piece of wood and the 
interior of the hollow pestle are covered with 
velvet. A second piece of wood, p, similar in 
shape to c, but fitting the head of the pestle 
only just tightly enough to prevent its falling 
out of position, completes the apparatus. 

To prepare for the trick, place in the 
bottom of the mortar a quantity of old watch 


works, broken wheels, springs, etc., which 
can usually be obtained from a working 
watehmaker fcr the asking, if the gentleman 
is attacked while in a good temper. A few 
pieces of glass may also be dropped in, and 
the whole covered over with c; while p is 
placed in position, closing the empty cavity 
of the pestle. 

Bring forward the pestle and mortar, 
borrow a watch from some confiding member 
of your audience, and place it in the mortar, 
taking care that it rests entirely on the 
velvet surface of c. 

Ask the owner of the watch if it is a 
strong article, calculated to stand much 
knocking about; if it goes well; how long 
he has haud it, etc. etc. These questions 
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may be continued as long as they afford 
amusement. Meanwhile, holding the pestle 
with the head in your left hand and ihe 
opposite end in your right, take the oppor- 
tunity to palm off the movable piece p. 
When lowering the pestle into the mortar, 
take care to hold it in such a position that 
the absence of the top is not noticeable. 
While apparently grinding away at the un- 
happy watch, the pestle is brought down 


over that much-suffering article and the. 


movable portion c on which it rests. When 
the pestle is lifted out, the watch is also 
carried off, resting snugly amid the velvet 
padding. It is needless to say that this 
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pretentious pestle is incapable of active 
service, and if the operator were too vigorous 
in using it the probable result would be that 
he would succeed in denting the wooden top, 
and by the severe shaking seriously interfere 
with the internal economy of the prisoner. 
He therefore, after the pestle has performed 
its real duty, expresses dissatisfaction with 
its work, and seizes in place of it a large 
poker or & heavy dumb-bell, with which he 
goes to work energetically. The fragments 
are then turned out, wrapped in paper, and 
the packet placed in a pistol. 

The conjurer’s pistol, as used for this and 


* similar tricks where an article is supposed to 


.* be fired to any particular point, is of peculiar 
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construction. The first point to be noted is 
that the barrel is lengthened by a metal 
tube (a, fig. 32). To the lower end of this is 
soldered a conical funnel, b b, of brass or tin, 
about four or five inches in diameter at the 
mouth. The pistol is loaded with powder 
only, and the articles supposed to be fired 
from it are placed in the space c c, between 
the outside of the tube and the inner surface 
of the funnel, where they remain, the ex- 
plosion taking place through the extended 
barrel without in the least affecting the 
contents of the funnel. 

The manufacture of such a funnel will 
present no difficulty to any person accus- 
tomed to the use of soldering tools, and any 
explanation as to the method of construction 


' would be superfluous. 


To those who are not tin-workers, an 
alternative would be to fit a proper length of 
brass tubing over the pistol barrel, and to 


; make the funnel of pasteboard, by pasting 


successive layers of brown paper one over 


' the other until the required thickness is 


obtained. 

In either case, the funnel should be formed 
on a cone of wood turned in a lathe to the 
proper shape. When finished, it should be 
painted black inside, and enamelled exter- 
nally according to taste. 

The next consideration is how the sup- 
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posed restoration may be brought about. 
There are several ways of reproducing the 
watch. Perhaps the simplest method, and at 
the same time that involving the least prepa- 
ration, is to pass it into the centre of an 
ordinary loaf. The loaf is first prepared by 
cutting a slit in it, from the side to the centre, 
of sufticient width to allow a watch to be 
pushed in. This must be placed in readiness 
behind the scenes. If the performer has an 
assistant to bring on hisapparatus as required, 
and to remove the same after it has served 
its purpose, he will, after the watch has been 
picked up by the hollow pestle, as already 
described, call for his assistant to bring him 
the poker or dumb-bell, whichever he prefers 
to use. When the assistant comes forward 
with the necessary implement, the performer 
hands him the pestle to take away. The 
assistant thus gains possession of the watch, 
which he quickly thrusts into the slit in the 
loaf, and, when required, brings the latter 
forward on a plate, taking care to keep the 
side wherein is the opening turned away from 
the audience. 

It the performer does not employ an assist- 
ant,then he himself must fetch the poker, 
taking with him the pestle. Directly he is 
out of thesight of the audience he removes the 
watch from its hiding-place, and places it be- 
side the loaf, where it remains in readiness to 
be picked up and rapidly forced into position 
when he again retires to fetch the loaf. After 


this is brought forward, the conjurer takes 


careful aim at it with the pistol, and fires. 
He then tears open the loaf, at right angles 
to the slit containing the watch, and shows 
the latter embedded in the centre, whence 
it may be extracted by the owner. 

There is another and older form of mortar, 
which is preferred by some performers. In 
this case there is a movable bottom, which 
allows the performer to gain possession of the 
watch unseen. The pestle is hollow, as 
before, but the top is made to fit loosely into 
it, and tightly into the bottom of the mortar ; 
being exactly the converse of the other form. 


Fig. 32. 


When first brought forward, the hollow space 
in the pestle is filled with the broken frag- 
ments. While the operator is professedly 
pounding away at the watch (which by this 
tim» has found its way to one of his con- 
venient pockets) he works the pestle in such 
a way that the top unscrews end takes its 
second position in the bottom of the mortar, 
leaving the loose wheels, etc., exposed, to be 
presently turned out ontoapieceof paper. As 
before, care must be taken to conceal the ab- 
sence of the top of the pestle after its removal. 

Some prefer to use an ordinary pestle and 
mortar, decidedly a more artistic way of 
working. In this case the substitution is 
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effected as follows—the fragments are palmed 
in the left hand, while the watch is received 
with the right, and apparently transferred 
thence to the left hand. In reality the 
watch is palmed in the right hand, which is 
carelessly dropped to the side, and the watch 
deposited in the pochette on that side, on the 
servante, or behind some object on the table, 
at the discretion of the performer. Mean- 
while the left closes on the fragments, which 
are thrown violently into the mortar, pounded 
up, and exhibited in due course. Perhaps 
some reader may raise an objection at this 
point, and ask: ** How is a loose collection of 
watch fragments to be palmed?” In this 
way : Select only such wheels, plates, ete., as 
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can be tied or threaded together with strong 
cotton into a sort of ball; if it is desired to 
introduce the gla:s, a few moderately large 
pieces may be worked into the centre, but 
caution must be exercised in this respect. 
With a little care the bundle of fragments is 
easily made up; it should not exceed 1} in. 
or 2 in. in diameter, when it can be palmed 
with very little difficulty. When this 
method is adopted, the mortar may be dis- 
pensed with altogether, if preferred, and after 
the watch has been apparently transferred 
from right hand to left, as described, the left 
placing the ball of fragments on the floor 
under the heel of the performer’s shoe, 
it is vigorously stamped upon. ‘This 
plan, when smartly and neatly carried out, 
is singularly effective. It is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that the pounding or stamp- 
ing process very soon breaks the cotton and 
releases the pieces. ; 
When the ordinary mortar is used, another 
method of substituting the fragments for 
the watch may be adopted ; but it is scarcely 
so effective as that given above, and cer- 
tainly less neat and more open to suspicion, 
though easier of execution. The fragments, 
prior to the commencement of the perform- 
ance, are wrapped in a piece of paper, the 
parcel being made to look, as nearly as 
possible, as though containing a watch. 
Having obtained the loan of that article from 
some member of the audience, the performer 
hands to the owner a similar piece of paper, 
in which he requests the watch shall be 
wrapped before being handed to him, ‘in 
order that the watch may not be injured," he 
thoughtfully remarks, or “ so that everybody 
may see that the watch is not tampered with 
in any way," etc. etc. While this is being 
done, the parcel of fragments is palmed from 
the left pochette, or from under the waistcoat, 
or elsewhere, as the performer may have 
decided to place it, and while returning to 
his table with the watch, taking advantage 
of the fact that his back is turned to the 
spectators, he changes it for the dummy 
parcel. The latter is dropped into the mortar, 
and the trick proceeds in the usual way. An 
even simpler way of managing thesubstitution 
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of the one parcel for the other is to have 
the one containing the fragments in the 
left waistcoat pocket at the outset, and in 
returning to the table, under cover of the 
body, to simply take out such parcel and 
coolly drop, with the same hand, the one con- 
taining the watch in its place. In either case, 


Fig. 34. 


if it is more convenient for the dénouement 
of the trick, the watch can remained palmed. 

A favourite method of reproducing the 
watch is to fire at a target supported by a 
pillar, somewhat after the style of fig. 33. 
A small hook is screwed into the centre of 
the bull’s-eye, on which the watch is seen 
immediately after the explosion. 

The secret of this last effect lies in 
the mechanism of the target. Its centre 
revolves on a vertical axis; both sides are 
painted alike, and are fitted with similar 
hooks. A spiral spring tends to keep one 
side, which, for the sake of distinction, we 
will call a, towards the front. To set the 
target for the trick, this side is turned towards 
the back, and temporarily kept in that posi- 
tion by a little lever catch or turn-button. 
The opposite end of this button is pivoted to 
a metal rod passing down the pillar, which is 
hollow, and terminating in a disc of metal. 
The performer, or his assistant, having gained 
possession of the watch, hangs it on the 
hook a, brings the target forward, and stands 
it on a table fitted with a piston. The proper 
position is assured by means of three project- 


ing points as already described in connection : 


with the experiment of the coin dancing in a 
glass (Chap. V.). On hearing the report of 
the pistol, the assistant pulls the string con- 
nected with the piston, thereby causing the 
latter t6 rise above the surface of the table. 
It presses against the extremity of the metal 
rod in the target pillar, which, continuing the 
upward motion, turns the button out of the 
way. The bull’s-eye, now released, impelled 
by the action of the spring, makes a half revo- 
lution, and instantaneously exhibits the watch. 

An even more effective piece of apparatus 
is the “broken mirror.” Instead of the 
target, an elegant oval mirror contained in a 
gilt frame is supported on & polished brass 
pilar. When the pistol is fired, the mirror is 
seen and heard to smash, and in the centre of 
the fracture the watch is revealed suspended 
from & hook. 

The back of this mirror, instead of being of 
wood, as it should be in a straightforward, 
honest, and reliable mirror, is composed of 
two pieces of black velvet, the upper portion 
overlapping the under. These are supported 
by a stout wire frame B (fig. 34), from which 
also dep- nds & hook formed of a slip of bent 
metal. The glass used is very thin material, 
about 4; of an inch thick. and as it is actually 
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broken.at the moment of the explosion, & 
fresh piece must be placed in the frame each 
time the trick is exhibited. Behind the glass 
is placed the velvet background, and both are 
kept in position by small turn-buttons. The 
watch can be introduced through the slit in 
the velvet, and hung on the hook without in 
any way disturbing the arrangement. In 
addition to this contrivance there is another 
speciality about the mirror. Behind the 
pillar, and hinged to the upper end thereof, 
is a wire lever of peculiar construction. The 
shorter arm terminates in a loop or eyelet, to 
which is attached a length of strong black 
silk twist passing down the pillar (hollow, 
as usual), and thence to the assistant's 
hiding-place. The other end of the wire is 
bent at a right angle, filed to a point, and 
weighted with lead. At the moment of 
the report of the pistol the assistant gives 
the thread a sudden jerk, which causes the 
hammer to rise ; the point of the wire shatters 
the glass and discloses the watch (see figs. 34 
and 35). 

A very inferior form of mirror works on 
the principle of the watch target, the mirror 
revolving on a vertical axis. One surface 
consists of & whole mirror, while the opposite 
side exhibits a similar piece of glass cut and 
scratched in all directions to resemble the 
fracture. On this side is a hook from which 


the watch is suspended. To those who have 
read the description of the target no further 
explanation is necessary. 

Some performers, instead of introducing 
any sort of target, fire the pistol, loaded with 
the supposed broken watch, at a screen stand- 
ing on the stage. In this case, a portion of 
the screen is cut away and arranged to 
revolve on a pivot, in a similar manner to 
the bull’s-eye of the original apparatus. 

Sometimes, again, by the employment of the 
same principle, the watch makes its re- 
appearance on the back of what is known as 
a ‘Magical Chair," a dissipated-looking 
item of furniture, which dealers in conjuring 
apparatus seriously assure us “may be sat 
upon.” In addition to this startling recom- 
mendation (which, by the way, it is not every 
chair can boast of) it has an elaborate changing 
trap and a piston concealed in the seat. A 
further mechanical arrangement causes 
three cards to spring into view, spread fan- 
wise, from behind the top rail of the back. 
All these movements are under the control of 
the performer’s assistant by means of strings 
passing behind the scenes in the usual way. 
The cards and watch may be made to appear 
together, or separately, as desired. 

Another form of pistol which may be used 
for apparently firing a watch or other small 
article to a certain spot is shown in fig. 36. 
The construction is much the same as that 


already described, with the exceptions that 
the funnel is only about 24 in. wide at the 
mouth, and that there is an addition in the 
shape of a false top or movable cup, on 
inch deep, fitting into it, forming a receptack 
for the articles supposed to be fired from th 
pistol. The edge of this is turned over all 
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round, so that it is an easy matter to palm 
it and carry off the contents. The perform! 
may draw special attention to the fact the: 
he himself does not touch the watch, an 
allow the owner to place his property 1n tbe 
pistol himself; but the wily Magician fir" 
takes the precaution of. placing & doub! 
thickness of tissue paper in the mouth, “st 
that the watch may be protected from injury 
as he explains, but more particularly ^ 
conceal the existence of the false top. Th 
watch having been deposited therein, th 
performer folds down the paper, and care- 
lessly (or carefully !) places his hand ow! 
the mouth and palms off the false top by? 
similar movement to that described for pal 
ing the top of the pestle, previously explained. 

This form of pistol may be employed 1" 
many ways—for the disposal of coins, ng. 
keys, or any small articles. 

( To be continued.) 
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JOHNSON’S LITTLE SURPRISE: 
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A TALE OF THE SECOND BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 


T= boys of the upper school at Levington 
+ College had been going through the 
history of Napoleon’s wars, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Lambert, the second master, and 
the result was that they were tremendously 
fired, for the time being, with martial ardour. 
The dramatic encounter between Napoleon 
and Wellington at Waterloo, and the great 
victory which the Iron Duke achieved in this, 
his first trial of strength against the great 
French General, had been described to them 
in such realistic manner by Mr. Lambert 
(who took a deep interest in the subject) that 
their imagination and enthusiasm had been 
thoroughly aroused. To work off their 
ardent feelings they arranged to have a 
tremendous pillow-fight on the evening of 
November 13, when they knew nearly all the 
masters would be away at a big meeting to 
be held in the town, at which a great states- 
man was to speak. 

By the time the evening came round 
everything was pianned and arranged to per- 
fection. The fight was totake place between 
the occupants of the left-wing dormitories 
on the one hand, and those of the right on 
the other, as severally representing the 
French and the English armies. The only 
point of dissent between them was “ which 


should be which," as Lascelles put it; or, in 
clearer terms, which should represent the 


, 


French and which the English. 
“Look here!” said Lascelles to Denny, 


the leader on the other side, “it was I who 


hit upon the idea, you know! 


: 


Therefore I 
should have first choice." 
“That’s all very well!" retorted Denny. 


“But it was I hit upon the idea of English 


- and French sides. 


Therefore J should have 


first choice.” 


After considerable arguing, it was decided 


‘by solemn conclave that the fairest way 
would be to toss up. For if it was fair at 


cricket, it must be equally fair at pillow- 
fighting. 
So Lascelles and Denny tossed up, and 


- Lascelles won. 


* We will be English," he said promptly. 

* And we must be French," replied Denny, 
with a sigh. 

* And Iam Wellington! " said Lascelles, 
strutting about with his head in the air. 

“And I am Napoleon!" said Denny. 
Then he looked at Lascelles slyly. 

“I am supposed to be a better General 
than you, you know !" he added. 

‘That remains to be seen," retorted Las- 
celles. * Wellington won at Waterloo, and 
this is supposed to be Waterloo." 

* Wellington might have won at that 
Waterloo," replied Denny grimly, “ but it 
does not follow that he will win at this one. 
We may upset history this time ! " 

History was neither confirmed nor upset. 
as it turned out, for, owing to an unexpected 
turn in events, the battle was never fought 


to a conclusion. 


It had been agreed that the fight was to be 


.& desperate one, and worthy of the occasion, 


and it fully came up to expectations. In 
fact. it might have been said to surpass ex 
pectations, especially for some of the boys. 
but that is going before the story. 

The intending combatants were in such a 
state of excitement as they lay in bed that 
they could hardly wait for the crucial 
moment; but at last Mr. Elkington came 
round and turned out the corridor lights, 
ind was heard to say to Mr. Blaine, who had 
charge of the other wing: 

" [hey seem to be sleeping very heavily 
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to-night; there are an extraordinary 
number of them snoring in my rooms. The 
afternoon’s football must have made them 
tired ! 

“ What a gull!” said Billson, in a reck- 
lessly loud voice; whereupon low growls of 
* Shut up!" came from under the clothes 
in all parts of the room, like the rumble of 
distant thunder. 

Well, at last all was quiet, and there stole 
out into the dim light of the corridor (only 
illuminated by the glimmer of gas on the 
landing below) a host of ghostly forms, who 
had white sack-like bundles of an equally 
dim and ghostly nature slung over their 
shoulders. 

The two respective Generals had carefully 
laid their plans of attack and defence. 
Feints, and dodges, and ambuscades, and 
surprise attacks, and sudden furious charges, 
were the order of the evening. In less than 
two minutes after they had stolen into the 
corridor, they were at it pell-mell. Flourish- 
ing their pillows with an imaginary cheer, 
the French army formed up under Napoleon- 
Denny’s dashing leadership, and bore down 
upon the Englishmen with a perfectly 
irresistible impetuosity. | Wellington-Las- 
celles had craftily prepared for them, and 
after being drawn into hot pursuit by a 
feigned retreat far down the corridor, the 
whole French army suddenly found them- 
selves attacked in the rear by a strong 
reserve party of English cavalry, which came 
charging and prancing into their backs, out 
of ambush, in a manner totally unexpected. 
The gallant French were thus boxed up and 
jammed together in the corridor in crowded 
confusion, like a lot of helpless sheep, with 
fierce attacking parties in front and rear, and 
at a part of the passage, too, where there 
were no rooms on either side into which they 
could debouch. The moving mass swayed 
and surged as the assault came upon them 
thick and fast. They digged their elbows 
into each other’s ribs as they tried to get 
their pillows up; they caught each other 
under the chin as they raised their arms for 
a blow; they trod on the toes of those behind 
them as they struggled to get out of the trap, 
and by means of prodigies of valour on the 
part of those who were bearing the brunt of 
the onslaught, they at last managed to fight 
their way out and re-form. 

After that the battle grew fast and furious. 
Parties got detached from each other; both 
English and French armies found themselves 
separated into groups of combatants, some 
of them in one dormitory, some in another, 
some scutlling in the corridor. In the dim 
light they did not know "the other 
from which," and became hopelessly dis- 
organised, so that at last it was a hand-to- 
hand fight, in which everybody banged 
everybody else on the head, irrespective of 
whether they were English or French. Just 
before this stage, Johnson had split his 
pillow (by a mighty whack over the cranium 
of a boy who turned out to be one of his own 
side), and had promptly run back to the 
little bedroom in which, for the time being, 
he was quartered, to fetch another. It was, 
properly speaking, & master’s bedroom, but, 
the dormitories being full, Johnson had been 
placed there until the end of the term. 

It was while he was away, fetching another 
pillow, that a bombshell fell amongst the 
combatants, and sent them flying, helter- 
skelter, in all directions, some tumbling over 
their pillows, some tumbling over each other— 
all madly anxious to get through some door- 


way or another out of sight. 
this : 

A trio of excited warriors were hard at it on 
the top of the staircase, banging and whack- 
ing away at each other indiscriminately, when 
one of them saw, against the glimmer of gas 
below, a tall figure coming silently up the 
staircase, with one hand kept behind him in 
a very ominous and signiticant way. Jt was 
the head-master, whom everybody thought 
to be safely stowed away on the platform of 
the big meeting. 

The valiant warriors turned and fled pre- 
cipitately into the corridor, whistling low 
the pre-arranged signal of warning as they 
ran. The whistle sped down the corridor 
from one mouth to another. Oh, then and 
there was a flying of forms, a rustling of 
night-dresses, a scuflling of feet, as every- 
body fled promiscuously into everybody else's 
dormitory! ‘There was only just time for 
those nearest the first dormitory in the 
corridor to rush in, struggle, three and four at 
a time, into the first beds they came across, 
pop their pillows down, and pull the clothes 
over them, when that dread figure came in 
with silent footstep and walked down 
amongst the row of beds. 

At that very identical moment the ill. 
fated Johnson came back with his pillow. 
the lust of the fight strong upon him. He 
had not heard the note of warning; he had 
seen nothing of that silent and terrible 
figure. He simply caught a sight of dim 
forms tumbling helter-skelter into the dormi- 
tories, and it never struck him but that it 
was the tide of battle surging to and fro. 
He dashed into the first dormitory he came 
to, just in time to hear the head-master 
moving amongst the beds. He thought the 
sound proceeded from a disheartened fugitive 
who was trying to hide himself, and, advanc- 
ing into the centre of the room, Johnson 
peered round him for the enemy. Mean- 
while, the boys were lying huddled together 
in the beds, some of them almost tumbling 
over the edges, and they did not dare to 
move, much less give Johnson warning of 
his danger. In the dim light which came in 
at the open doorway they could see him, 
with his pillow slung over his shoulder, 
advance to the spot where that dark and 
silent tigure stood near the window, and their 
hearts almost stood still as they listened. 

* Come out of it!" said Johnson, peering 
before him. 

The darkness gave forth no answer. 

“I know you are there, you wretched 
Froggy! I heard you move ! " said Johnson. 

Still no answer. 

* I'll bang you on the head if you don't 
clear out of it 1 " said Johnson. 

Another silence, and then Johnson swung 
his pillow round his head, and executed a 
step-dance on the floor. 

* Come out of it, an' thread on the tip of 
me tail, an’ I'll give vea dose to remember 
me by ! " said Johnson. 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth 
when a sharp swishing sound resounded 
through the room. Johnson suddenly 
sprang into the air with an awful yell, flung 
his pillow on the floor, and made a mad rush 
through the open doorway. The master 
followed him with leisurely step, and, as he 
went, the boys could have sworn that they 
heard a distinct chuckle. But they avreed 
that it could hardly be a fact, as they had 
never known the grave head-master to 
chuckle, in all their experience of him. 

But perhaps it was a chuckle after all, 


It was just 
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NOTICE To CoxTnrIBUTORR.— A77 manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OwN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE Ms, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned nuless 
stamps are sent (o cover postage, and the Lditor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsible for length of detention or aecidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty Sor them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


H.—We should recommend you to purchase the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Company's camera, * The Amber," à 
complete set of apparatus of which type costs £6 6s. 
half-plate size. Their address is Altrincham, Man- 
chester. This is similar in style tothe “ Ruby,” made 
by the same firm, to which there probably is none 
superior in the market ; but this is nearly double the 
price of the “ Amber." 


ELEcTRIC LIGHT.—We have already had articles on the 
electric light produced by batteries, in Volume XII., 
weekly parts 576, 577, 578, January and February 
1890. 


Cuas. H. McDowELL.—Thanks for your information— 
your idea is a very good one; we have apparatus 
very similar which we use ourselves. 


LIGHTNING.—We hardly know the system to which 
you refer, but think the current goes back vid the 
conductor. No magnet would ever become perma- 


nently magnetised if made of really soft iron, however 


often it was done. 


G. H. F.—1. We think there is no proof that the battery 
is wrong ; you would not be able to tell very well by 
the test you speak of. The erystals settling on the 
bottom is a good sign, as it shows the solution is a 
saturated one. 2. There are probably two things 
that may be wrong withthe motor. Firstly, the iron 
may not be soft enough—we think it does not lose its 
magnetism instantly ; secondly, it is quite plain that 
the connection is not broken by the contact-breaker 
when it reaches the point at which you say it sticks. 
The wire of which you speak would be enough cf it- 
self to ruin the whole thing : it must not have one 
leak ín it, much less some. There is no reason why 
your system should not work properly, given proper 
wire, soft iron, and an adjustment of the contact- 
breaker so that the contact will be broken when the 
armature poles are opposite the magnets, and be re- 
newed when they are nearly midway between them, 
You seem to have nearly succeeded, so we hope you 
will zo on and prosper. You can begin by shifting 
the two halves of the contact-breaker a little round 
in one direction, and then in the other, and see what 
happens, Let us know if you succeed. The thinness 
of the zinc plates would not greatly matter. 


Six YEARS’ READER.—l. We do not think you can 
improve on the arrangement described in the volume 
to which you refer. One on the catch would only be 
inthe way. Ofcourse yon must arrange a connection 
to be made when the door opens. 2 The best 
battery would be the one described in the articles 
before mentioned (page 669). With half-a-dozen 
cells you could use it. to see the time at night. if only 
used for à few seconds at long intervals. 3. * Electrie 
Bells,and allabout them” (3s.), by S. R. Bottone (W hit- 
taker, or from the Author, Wallington, Surrey). 
4. We have not come to the end of our tether vet, 


P. BARnKETL.—We do not think from your description 
that the machine will light an electric lamp ; if it 
did, it would have to be one of very low voltage. 


P. I. (Horsham).—1. The colouwed plates can be hal 
by weekly readers in a packet on completion of the 
volume, If you want any particular plate mow, you 
can only procure it by purchasing the part in which 
it appears. 2. Yes. 3. Very possibly. 


W. R. S—Yes. The word is found in a few of the 
large dictionaries A sbirro was a member of the 
police force existing in Italy before the establish- 
-ment of the carabineers, They wore no uniform, 
lived in their own houses, and carried arms. The 
plural is sbirri, 


W. H.8. Hon4N.—1. We give no opinion as to the 
merits of particular bicycle makers. 2. The torpedo 
is worked by compressed air; the mechanism is kept 
secret, 


W. P. D.—1. The stag is nota stag, but a kudu. We 
do not know what it thinks. 2. We think neither 
game * harmful," as you call it. 


A New Re€aper.—You can buy birds’ eggs at any 
natiral-history shop,@md you can obtain a list of 
prices on application at any of them. 


A. Hussey and T. CANHAM.—We have had articles on 
the subjeet ; but you could hardly do better than get 
* Every Mau his own Mechanic,” published by Ward, 
Lock & Co, 

AN OLD READER.—You will see that you ought to 
have a licence for your air-gun, 


H. WALKER.—You will find one of our articles on 
Graph-making in our * Indoor Games.” 


J. H. GILny.—Somerset House is the headquarters of 
the Inland Revenue branch of the Civil Service, and 
you will find the particulars as to admission in any 
of the guides to the Civil Service under that heading. 


WEAK HEART (Rancho).—No medicine, unless now 
and then an aperient if constipated. Exercise with- 
out fatigue or spurting, Butif,as you say, you are 
sound in other Tespects, you cannot have a weak 
heart. So just * buck up aud take a chilli,” as sailors 
Sy. 
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MANO, HARRY. ETC.—In all cases write to headquarters 
for information regarding the subjects of examina- 
tions. 


EvıL Hasits (Live Long).—Get exercise and health. 
Resist. You won't live long if you don't. 


Scrprr (X. Y. Z.).—Never go to bed without supper if 
you want sleep. None of the inferior animals do so. 
It needn't be much, but should be solid. No beer ; 
that only congests the head, 


Dover (C. L. H. R.).—1. Yes, if thoroughly tame. 
:2. Mr. Upeott Gill “Bazaar” Office, Stiand. 
3. Extra good food and warmth. 


RABRIT (Y.).— Been giving her too much green fool, 
and wet too, perhaps. Give her good oats and a 
mash every day of bran, oatmeal, and a little milk— 
warm. But we fear she is booked, 


IN GRIEF (Nick ò Time).—We deeply feel for von and 
others: but there is nothing fer it but to resist 
temp.ation, take exercise (lots of it), fresh nir, the 
cold tub, and good food. Tell your doctor, Bea 
mand 


SURGEON IN Navy (Naval).—No ; a navy surgeon could 
hardly save n red cent. 


ADVICE WANTED (Thougltful)—1. Your size is all 
right, and we think you have grit in you. 2. What 
is the good of obeying the laws of health? Whata 
question ! Surely it is worth while being in health 
While you do live, 


BaANTAM (M. O. P.).—How silly you are! No bird can 
be torced to sit. 


Nat. Hist. (M. B.).— Better get n hook on taxidermy. 
Or refer to our back volumes fur many practical 
illustrated articles, 


Doc BLIND IN ONE Evk (W. H. H. C.).—Could not tell 
without seeing. Consult the best vet. within your 
reach. 


GUINEA-PIGS (Reader’.—The birch would do yon 
good, You had no mc ral right to take pets that you 
didn't know how to feed and treat. 


RanniTs (M, F. A.).—The plan of rabbit-hutch giveu 
in the paper sent us is cruel in the extreme. 


BUDGERIGAR (M. T. A.).—It would occupy too much 
of our space to tell you here. We have bad illus- 
trated practical articles on the subject by Dr. Greene 
and others. Refer back. 


A. L.—The “best” kind would be an accumulator. 
Failing tbat the best would be a bichromatic or 
chromic-acid battery. The former we have given 
instructions for making over and over again (see 
articles on electric railway). To make tlie latter the 
same arrangement as to plates of zive and carbon 
is used; but the exciting solution i:—chromic 
acid 3 parts, water 20 parts, strong sulphuric acid 3 
parts (by weight). 'lhis gives more current than the 
other cell, but neither lasts more than a few hours 
You would want five or six pint cells to do your 
work, but the exact number entirely depends on the 
kind of motor you employ, and you must ascertain 
this from the maker thereof. 


AN OLD READER (Stroud, Glos.).—A mother writes to 
say * My youngest boy wishes me to write to let you 
know that hiseldest brother commenced with the very 
first number of the * B.9.P. and it has been taken 
every month since until to-day." We know of many 
similar cases, 


Our Coastguards at Play. 
(From a photo, by O. J. PRIOR.) 


Digitized by Google 


hold the lantern-plate is simply a frame with 
a rabbet forming a centre hole 3? by 3] inches 
square. In this the lantern plate fits, and is 
kept in position by a spring on the outside. 
This spring turns on one side out of the way 
and permits the lantern-plate to be inserted, 
afterwards turning back again over the back 
of the plate. The arrangement is illustrated 
in fig. 2. 

The frame thus made should be secured 
just inside the box at the end, and on the 


Fic. 2.—FRAMR FOR HOLDING LANTERN PLATE. 


F, wood frame fitting to end of box ; n, rabbet to con- 
tain lantern-plate ; 8, spring holding lantern-plate 
in position. The dotted lines show position of 
spring when moved on one side to admit of removal 
of lanteru-plate. 


outside o€ it, but still inside the box is 
placed a thick piece of wood, of which the 
edges are covered with velvet or plush, and 
which fits tightly into the box. This then 
excludes some light from the lantern-plate, 
but a cover must nlso be made to cover over 
the end of the box outside. This can be 
lined with plush or velvet, to make it fit 
tightly and completely exclude the light. 
The outer cover can easily be removed, but 
the inner block should have a little ring 
aftixed so as to be easily withdrawn in the 
dark room. 

At the other end of the box is made the 
arrangement for holding the negative. "The 
best way to do this is to construct a frame 
the size of the box, the sides being about 
i inch in breadth internally, thus leaving a 
space about 4} inches square inside the frame. 
Across the top and bottom of this are fixed 
two pieces with grooves cut in them to con- 
tain the negative. Thus you will see that 
this cun be moved from side to side, and the 
exact part of the picture required can be got 
into the lantern.slide. This arrangement 
is only required when you are using the 
square shape of the apparatus; and in some 
apparatus of this description there is no 
covering to the negative, the exposure simply 
being made by walking out of the dark room 
for the requisite length of time, or burning a 
piece of magnesium wire of the right length 
to give the correct exposure. But I should 
prefer to have a little door made to fit tightly 
over the frame, on the outside of the nega- 
tive, which can be lifted when the exposure 
is to be made, and afterwards shut up again. 

The method of making the little door is 
shown in fig. 3, in which-4 is the frame and 
B the flap. The frame simply fits into the 
end of the box, and the door is raised when 
exposure is to take place. The negative fits 
in the groove, and can be shifted from one 
side to the other, to admit of the inclusion 
of different portions of the picture on the 
slide. Very often the movement of the 
negative for an exceedingly small distance 
will make a far more pleasing and artistic 

picture. There is no need for the negative 
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to move up and down, as the lantern-plate 
will take in the whole height of the picture, 
though it does not take in its entire breadth. 
Of course, if you make the oblong shape of 
box the whole of the negative will be taken 
in, and thus you will need no grooves, only 
another rabbet to hold the negative, like the 
one at the other end holding the lantern- 
plate. Each system has its advantages, the 
former enabling one to choose any portion 
of the negative likely to make an effective 
picture, while the latter gets in the whole 
picture entire. Personally I prefer the 
square form, and the grooves, because I like 
to have my lantern-slides a little different 
from the paper prints produced from the 
same negatives, and because, as just 
now stated, one can often arrange one's 
picture more artistically on the lantern-plate 
than if one had to take in the whole on the 
negative. 

To get the exact focus, take a piece of fine 
ground-glass the size of a lantern-plate (31 
by 3i), and put it into the rabbet which is to 
hold the plate. Puta negative at the other 
end, and move the lens till you get exactly 
the right amount of picture on the ground- 
glass, and exactly in focus, the head being 
covered with a focussing-cloth and the nega- 
tive end being turned towards the window. 
When you have got the exact spot, fasten the 
frame carrying the flange of the lens in its 
right position. When the lens is wanted out 
of the apparatus it can be removed by un- 
screwing it, putting the arm through the 
negative-frame. When you have got the 
position of the centre frame and fastened up 
the sides you can easily complete the struc- 
tures by also securing the frames at each 
end. 


To use the instrument you have now made, 


you have to go into the dark-room and insert 
a (carefully brushed) lantern-plate in the 
rabbet provided for it. Before doing this, 
however, you can put the negative in at the 
other end and adjust it till the correct 
amount of the subject appears on the plute. 
Now we carry out the apparatus (the covers 
having been put over the plate, and the door 
shut over the negative) into the light, and 
point the negative end at the window, pre- 
ferably towards the sky, aud not a blank wall 
if the window looks out on one. The little 


Fic. 3.—CoNsTRUCCTION oF Door AT END OF Box. 


A, frame holding negative; B, flap opening; E, end of 
reducing box. 


door is now opened in front of the negative 
(taking care that the whole of the negative is 
exposed), and after the required length of 
time has elapsed this is again shut. The 
apparatus is now carried back into the dark- 
room, the lantern-plate removed, and the 
developing performed. For further notes on 
this part of the work you can refer to my 
“ Boy's Own Camera Club” in the weekly 
numbers 1005 and 1007 of this paper. 


(To be continu:d.) 
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O-R PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITIONS. 


[Continued from page 112.] 


XI.— British Beetles. 


Prize— 10s, Gd. 
JOHN B. WHEATCROFT, 100 Weston Street, Sheffield, 


CERTIFICATES, 


Maud Roberts-West, Chem, Surev; M. E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; John L. Love, 
4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaldv, N.B.; E. J. Buuney, 
26 Lintelfieid Road, Overden. Ha'ifax, Yorks: William 
John Badenoch Haley, 4 Racberry Street, New City 
Road, Glasgow, 


XII —F:sher Lads. 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
E. J. BUNNEY, 26 Linteltield Road, Overden, Halifax, 
Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Alfred 8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: M. E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Maud Roberts- 
West, Cheim, Surrey; John L. Love. 4 Beunochy 
Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B.; John B. Whlieaterott, 100 
Weston Strect, Sheffield ; Join Robert. Johnson, 31 
Osborne Avenue, Sowh Shields; Eawin Joseph Heath, 
16 Aubert Park, Highbury, N. : Janet D'Aeth, Harold 
Wood, near Romford, Es-ex ; Maud YVrances Forrester 
Brown, c/o Miss Bypg, Wytherling, de Pary's Avenue, 
Bedtord. 


XIII.—A Fine Old Yarn. 


Prize—10s. 64. 
ANDREW FrANK BENNIE, Heathside, Perry Rise, 

Forest Hill, 8.5. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey; M. E. M. 
Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; E. J. Bunney, 
26 Lintelfield Road, Overden, Halifax ; Albert Graves, 
8 Broscley Villas, Wood Green, N. ; John B. Wheat- 
croft, 100. Weston Street, Shefleld ; Janet D'Aeth, 
Harold Wood, near Romford, Essex ; John L. Love, 
4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaidy, N.B. ; Alfred S. Griffin, 
4 Saville Row, Bath. 


———o0} X ,0o——— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SOME THOUGHTS WORTH 
REMEMBERING. 


“KEEP good company and you shall be of the 
GEORGE HERBERT, 


God wants the boys— 

The merry boys, 
The noisy boys, the langhing boys, 

The thoughtless boys. 
God wants the boys with all their joys 
That He, as gold, may make them pure, 
And teach them trials to endure; 
His heroes brave He'll have them be, 
Fighting for truth and purity ; 
God wants the boys. 


ote 
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“X RAYS" AND A BICYCLE MADE 
FOR TWO. 


Tne “X Rays,” and how to produce and manage 
them, have already been clear y explained and practi- 
cally illustrated in the * B.O.P.” so that our readers 
should be able to foilow with the greater zest the 
various reports that appear trom time to time in the 
papers as to the varied us s for the * Rays.” The sub- 
ject of their use in military surgery was dealt with 
recently at the meeting of the Röntgen Society by 
Major J. Battersby, Royal Ariny Medical Corps. Most 
of his work was aectüally pertormed in the hospital at 
Abalir. He mentioned as a curious fact that often the 
wrong side was operated upon. owing toit bem for- 
gotten that the sk:ographs reversed the picture of the 
injury ! In twenty-one cases of British wounded after 
the battle of Omdurmnan, where the position of the 
bullets could not be located, twenty were found. by 
means of tlie rays, and the only exception was that of 
a lung wound, where the patient was teo ill to be 
examined, The greatest difficulty was the creation of 
the current. but in the Soudan they had used a dynamo 
driven by a tantem bicycle, Bravo! 


Notice To CONTRIBUTORS, — A]? manuscripts intended 
for the Boy's OwN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must hare the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, aud 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great number's to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in anu way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. seit 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives, 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The .receipt 
conveus the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitling their MSS. 


H.—We should recommend you to purchase the Thorn- 
ton-Pickard Company's camera, * The Amber," à 
complete set of apparatus of which type costs £6 65. 
half-plate size. Their address is Altrincham, Man- 


chester. This is similar in style tothe “ Ruby," made | 


by the same firm, to which there probably is none 
superior in the market ; but this is nearly double the 
price of the * Amber." 


ELECTRIC LIGHT.—We have already had articles on the 
electric light produced by batteries, in Volume XII., 
weekly parts 576, 577, 578, January and February 
1899. 


CHAS. H. McDowErr.—Thanks for your information— 
your idea is a very good one; we have apparatus 
very similur which we use ourselves, 


LIGHTNING.—We hardly know the system to which 
you refer, but think the current goes back vid the 
conductor. No magnet would ever become perma- 


nently magnetised if made of really soft iron, however . 


often it was done. 


G. H. F.—1. We think there is no proof that the battery 
is wrong ; you would not be able to tell very well by 
the test you speak of. The crystals settling on the 
bottom is a good sign, as it shows the solution is a 
saturated one. 2. There are probably two things 
that may be wrong with the motor. Firstly, the iron 
may not be soft enough—we think it does not lose its 
magnetism instantly ; secondly, it is quite plain that 
the connection is not broken by the contact-breaker 
when it reaches the point at which you say it sticks. 
The wire of which you spesk would be enough of it- 
self to ruin the whole thing : it must not have one 
leak in it, much less some. There is no reason why 
your system should not work properly, given proper 
wire, soft iron, and an adjustment of the contact- 
breaker so that the contact will be broken when the 
armature poles are opposite the magnets, and be re- 
newed when they are nearly midway between them. 
You seem to have nearly succeeded, so we hope you 
will zo on and prosper. You can begin by shifting 
the two halves of the contact-breaker a little round 
in one direction, and then in the other, and see what 
happens. Let us know if you succeed,  Thethinness 
of the zinc plates would not greatly matter. 


Six YEARS’ READER.—1. We do not think you can 
improve on the arrangement described in the volume 
to which you refer, One on the catch would only be 
inthe way. Ofcourse you must arrange a connection 
to be made when the door opens. 2. The best 
battery would be the one described in the articles 
before mentioned (page 669). With half-a-dozen 
cella you could use it to see the time at night. if only 
used for a few seconds at long intervals. 3. * Electrie 
Bells,and allabout them” (3s.), by S. R. Bottone (W hit- 
taker, or from the Author, Wallington, Surrey), 
4. We have not come to the end of our tether vet. 


P. BARKER-—We do not think from your description 
that the machine will light an electric lamp; if it 
did, it would have to be one of very low voltage. 
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P. I. (Horsham).—1. The colouwed plates can be hai 
by weekly readers in à packet on completion of the 
volume, If you want any particular plate wow, you 
can only procure it by purchasing the part in which 
itappears. 2. Yes. 3. Very possibly. 


W. R. 5.— Yes, The word is found in a few of the 
large dictionaries, A sbirro was a member of the 
police force existing in Italy before the establish- 
‘ment of the carabineers, They wore no uniform, 
dived in their own houses, and carried arms. The 
plural is sbirri. 


W.H.8, Hon4N.—]. We give no opinion as to the 
merits of particular bicycle makers. 2. The torpedo 


is worked by compressed air ; the mechanism is kept : 


secret, 


W. P. D.—1. The stag is not a stag, but a kudu. We 
do not know what it thinks, 2. We think neither 
game “ harmful," as you call it. ' 


A New READER.—You can buy birds" eggs at any 
natural-history shop, @md you can obtuiu a list of 
prices on application at any of them. 


A. HvssEY and T. CANHAM.—We have had articles on 
the subject ; but you could hardly do better than get 
* Every Mau his own Mechanic,” published by Ward, 
Lock & Co, 

AN OLD READER.—Yonu will see that you ought to 
have à lícence for your air-gun, 


H. Warkrn.—You will find one of our articles on 
Grapli-making in our * Indoor Games.” 


J. H. Gitny.—Somerset House is the headquarters of 
the Inland Revenue branch of the Civil Service, and 
you will find the particulars as to admission in any 


of the guides to the Civil Service under that heading. > 


WEAK Heart (Rancho) —No medicine, unless now 
and then an aperient if constipated. Exercise witli- 
out fatigue or spurting. But if, as you say, you are 
sound in other Tespects, you cannot have a weak 
heart. So just * buck up and take a chilli,” as sailors 
Bay. 


Our Coastguards at Play. A 
(From a photo, by O. J. PRIOR.) 


MANO, HARRY. ETC.—In all cases write to headquarters 
ne information regarding the subjects of examina 
tions. 


Evi. Hapits (Live Long),—Get exercise and health. 
‘Resist. You won't live long if you don’t. 


SUPPER (X. Y. Z.).—Never go to bed without supper if 
vou want sleep. None of the inferior animals do so, 
It needn't be much, but should be solid. No beer; 
that only congests the head, 


Dover (C. L. H. R.).—1. Yes, if thoroughly tame. 
‘2, Mr. Upeott Gill “Bazaar” Office, Strand. 
3. Extra good food and warmth. 


RABBIT (Y.).—Been giving her too much green fol, 
and wet too, perhaps. Give her good oats and a 
mash every day of bran, oatmeal, and a little milk— 
warm. But we fear she is booked. 


IN GRIEF (Nick o' Time).—We deeply feel for vou and 
others; but there is nothing fer it but to resist 
temp.ation, take exercise (lots of it), fresh air, the 
cold tub, and good food. Tell your doctor. Bea 
manua 


SURGEON IN Navy (Naval).—No ; a navy surgeon could 
hardly save a red cent. 


ADVICE WANTED (Thougltful)—1. Your size is ail 
right, and we think you have grit in you. 2. What 
is the good of obeying the laws of health? Whata 
questiou ! Surely it is worth while being in Lealth 
while you do live, . 


BANTAM (M. O. P.).—How silly you are! No bird can 
be forced to sit. 


Nat. Hist. (M. B.).— Better get a book on taxidermy. 
Or refer to our back volumes iur many practical 
illustrated articles. 


Doc BLIND IN ONE EYF. (W. H. H. C.).—Could nct tell 
without seeing. Consult the best vet. within your 
reach, 


GUINEA-PIGS (Reader’.—The birch would do yon 
good, You had no mcral right to take pets thar you 
didn't know how to feed and treat. 


RAnBITS (M. F. A.).—The plan of rabbit-hutch giveu 
in the paper sent us is cruel in tlie extreme. 


BuDUERIGAR (M. T. A.).—It would occupy too much 
‘of our space to tell you here. We have bad illus- 
'trated practical articles on tlie subject by Dr. Greene 
;und others Refer back. : 


A. L.—The * best" kind would be an accumulater. 
.Failing that the best would be a bichromatic or 
chromic-acid battery. The former we have given 
instructions for making over and over again (see 
‘articles on electric railway). To make the latter the 
‘same arrangement as to plates of zive and carbon 
is used; but the exciting solution is—chromic 
acid 3 parts, water 20 parts, strong sulphuric acid 3 
parts (by weight). This gives more current than the 
other cell, but neither lasts more than a few hours. 
You would want five or six pint cells to do your 
‘work, but the exact number entirely depends on the 
-kind of motor you employ, and you must ascertain 
this from the maker thereof. 


AN OLD READER (Stroud, Glos.).—A. mother writes to 
say * My youngest boy wishes me to write to let you 
know that hiseldest brothercommenced with the very 
first number of the * B.9.P.} and it has been taken 
every month since until to-day." We know of many 
similar cases, 
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IN THE ISLES OF 
COUTANCES : 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL 
WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


A uthor of ** The Belgian Hare," * The 
Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IX.—ON THE ISLE OF 
HERM. 


A’ length, when the sun was 
getting low over the Vale, 
the stag began to show signs of 
impatience. He lifted his head 
and sniffed the wind in the 
direction of Herm, and uttered a 
whinnying note. Then he trotted 
slowly down to the shore across 
the sands, and at once took to the 
water. 

Bidding a hurried farewell to 
the ladies I ran after him, so as 
not to be left behind at the start. 
Splashing my way through the 
shallows, I soon got hold of the 
trailing cord, which I looped round 
my right hand. Then, striking out 
with my legs and steering with 
my left hand, I made easy progress 
without causing the animal any 
distress. | 

The sea was of agreeable 
temperature, and smooth, with 
occasional eddy-like ripplings on 
the surface, indicative of the strong 
tide, which gave us rapid way with 
small exertion. I was always fond 
of the water, and had made many 
long swims in former summers, 
so that I did not lack confidence, 
feeling sure that I could safely 
traverse the distance without the 
stag’s aid, should he at any time 
resent the service. 

But he was quiet enough, and 
seemed pleased with the com- 
panionship, so we proceeded over 
the spacious levels of sea with 
steady progress. 

There was & Parliamentarian 
caravel half a mile away on the 
right, which made a fair show 
with her sails rose-tinted by the 
westerly sun. This constituted 
the only source of danger which 
threatened to thwart my purpose, 
but.being on the lee-side of the 
atag I kept close, to screen myself 
behind his head as far as possible. 


A Very Narrow Escape. 
(Drawn for the ^ Boy's Own Paper" by J. L. WIMBUBR.) 
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The stag showed some apprehension as 
the vessel was slowly cruising in our 
direction. He bore otf a point or two to 
the left, to give the ship a wider berth, 
for which I was thankful. This enabled 
me to escape challenge. 

And now the rocks of Herm gradually 
grew so distinct that I could see the 
details of their configuration. Nearer 
and nearer we drew towards them, till at 
last we felt solid ground under foot, and 
in another minute we were on the island. 
My trusty servant permitted me to pat 


pun gratefully on the neck; and, when I . 


ad severed the collar with my knife, the 
stag quickly trotted off and was soon 
hidden from view. 

With a thankful heart I commenced 
the gentle ascent over herbage of niggard 
quality in strong contrast to the lush 
grass of the Vale meadows, so that I 
understood the preference for richer 
pastures shown by the stags. A beaten 
track promised me guidance to the farm, 
nor did it disappoint me. On reaching 
the tableland on the summit of the island 
I saw the white house a few hundred 
yards in front, pleasantly situated in a 
hollow facing the west. 

Approaching nearer I was accosted by 
a man, whose head appeared over a 
wall. 

* Master Herault," I said, hazarding 
the conjecture that he must be one of the 
three. He proved to be the elder of the 
sons. I told him my name, adding that 
I was the bearer of & message from 
Madame De Quetteville to his father, and 
that I should be grateful for the loan of 
some dry clothes. 

He bade me enter the house with 
welcome, and introduced me to his father 
and brother. They brought me drv 
clothing, and when I was comfortably 
dressed they bade me give further 
particulars concerning my visit. 

I told them how I had swum over from 
the Vale in Guernsey, by help of a stag 
—which information caused them no 
small surprise. 

I narrated the escape of Nicholas Alix 
from the Castle, his report of the straitened 
condition of the garrison, the anxiety of 
Madame De Quetteville and her daughter 
to relieve the distress immediately. 

* Madame De Quetteville authorises 
me to promise you twenty pounds if you 
will stock your boat with venison, 
pheasants, hares, and convey the supplies 
safely to Sir Peter Osborne in Castle 
Cornet. That is the purport of my 
mission, Master Herault, and I truly 
hope it may commend itself to your 
favour." 

The farmer raised his eyebrows, and 
blew a whistle from his lips before re- 
turning answer. At first he demurred 
entirely to the scheme. 

* "[1s easy to trap a stag certainly," he 
said, “and roosting pheasants may be 
knocked down for the seeking; but to 
try and get a boat across to the Castle, 
with Parliament ships in the roads, 
would be courting destruction, as sure as 
by putting your head into a lion's mouth. 
We should be knocked to splinters by 
their demi-culverins before we had gone 
half-way.” 

“ We might manage it at night, father,” 
said Tom Herault, * if there was a mist.” 
And Richard said he should not mind 
sharing tho risk. 
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The younger Heraults were keen 
enough for the chase of game, though, as 
we further discussed the matter, I could 
see that their ardour for the King’s cause 
was in great measure daunted by their 
father’s fear of powder and ball. Of 
Martin Herault’s loyalty I had no doubt, 
his valiant professions being clothed in 
high-flown language. But the frost of 


years had chilled his enthusiasm, when 


compared with the feverish temperature 
of my own. It was, perhaps, natural 
that he should view the peril in its serious 
light, for no doubt the risk was consider- 
able. 

But my heart was set upon carrying 
out the scheme, and I applied my wits to 
present the proposal in its most attractive 
form. I cajoled him with pleasant talk 
about the ladies, to whom he was much 
attached, and I encouraged him to speak 
of the gallant Colonel De Quetteville, not 
omitting to applaud his own valour, which 
he was careful to paint in vivid colours 
when dilating on sundry exploits shared by 
them in common. 

I flattered the good man’s vanity, and 
lured him to pose as a hero in my estima- 
tion. Meantime I steadily kept in view 
the main question. I flashed the lustre 
of the promised reward before his mental 
vision, and the old man's eyes glistened 
at thought of gold. 

But if vanity and greed for gold lent 
their influence to fan the embers of his 
loyal devotion, his aversion to encoun- 
tering open peril found an ally in the 
infirmities of age. He said he might 
have consented to attempt the voyage, 
if bodily vigour had been equal to the 
effort ; but rheumatic affections and a late 
ague rendered him unequal to the enter- 
prise—a necessity which caused him deep 
regret. 

I jumped at the advantage gained in 
his admission that reluctance was not the 
offspring of fear. I sympathised with 
his infirmities, and pressed him for per- 
mission that his sons might accompany 
me in making the venture. I assured 
him that I should not claim any share 
of the remuneration, since Madame De 
Quetteville had generously made other 
provision for rewarding my services. 
And the result of my eloquence was, that 
eventually he gave his consent. 

Tom and Richard rallied to the excite- 
ment of the chase, nor were they lacking 
in courage for the more perilous aspect of 
the voyage. So it was arranged that the 
next day should be devoted to the capture 
of stags, and its evening should see the 
attempt to run the blockade of Castle 
Cornet. 

My enthusiasm was kindled to a high 
pitch. The thought of active service in 
the King’s cause, of relieving the 
straitened circumstances of Sir Peter 
Osborne and his gallant comrades, set the 
blood tingling in my veins with a thrill of 
emotion. The thought of Miss Deenie's 
tearful grief nerved my courage to en- 
durance, and the hope of bringing sniiles 
to her face in place of tears was & reward 
worth any risk. 

As I look back now from a calmer 
haven upon that scheme, with the records 
of the actual dangers before me, I can 
gauge the extent of the risk by that 
which befell other boats engaged in the 
same quest. Sir Deter Osborne was 
almost cutirely dependent for his supplies 


upon boats from Jersey, convoyed by Sir 
George Carteret's galley—a weak reed on 
which to lean, compared with the Parlia. 
ment frigates and ships, heavily gunned, 
which were ever patrolling the open 
waters, till the rough winds and wild seas 
of winter compelled them to withdraw 
from the scene and scek shelter in some 
English port. 

In addition to these hostile cruisers 
were many shallops, pataches (cutters), 
pinnaces, and armed tenders, and boats. 
continually swarming in the neighbour. 
hood of the Castle. This fleet was pre- 
pared by private enterprise among the 
townsfolk of St. Peter Port; since 
Lieutenant Russell (I could not recognise 
him as Deputy Governor—for me there 
was but one Deputy Governor, the 
Champion of the Castle-fortress) had 
promised a sum of money to anyone who 
would capture the galley and prevent the 
conveyance of provisions to the Castle. 

The records abound with exciting inci- 
dents, in which the gallantry of the King's 
servants contrasted honourably with the 
behaviour of their opponents. I will 


. quote one incident as an example. 


On one occasion Sir George Carteret 
sent his galley under command of Captain 
Bowden to carry supplies and convoy a 
boat laden with provisions to the Castie. 
Three days before they left Jersey, it ws: 
known in Guernsey that the boats were 
expected, and the Guernsey men sur. 
rounded the Castle with their shallops and 
other craft, to intercept the convoy. 

As the galley and boat approached. 
they were perceived by a patache, which 
fired a gun as a signal, and then gave 
chase in company with her fleet of allies. 

The galley was surrounded on all sides. 
and a patache came within pistol-sho:. 
From her Captain Bowden received a 
musket-ball, which cut the  bandur 
attached to his shoulder. Being thus 
pressed, he ordered the helmsman t 
keep away, so as to bring his gun to bear 
on the patache. The gun was loade! 
with grape-shot, and it was discharged 
across a shallop, when great cries were 
heard from the enemy, who at onc 
sought to save themselves, and did nct 
again come to the attack. Sir George: 
men plied their assailants so well with 
musketry, that they effectually cleared a 
passage, and reached the Castle without 
one man killed or wounded.* 

I had seen many times an array of 
small craft hovering near the Castle, but I 
had given little heed to them, with nv 
further thought than that they were 
engaged in fishing. 

We sat down that evening to a plentiful 
supper of bread, fish, and meat, whic? 
warmed my blood with healthy vigour 
after my long exposure in the sea. When 
the meal was over, I asked if we might 
not make a night raid upon the pheasants. 
that precious time might not be wasted, 
and a start be made in procuring pro- 
visions for the garrison. 

Farmer Herault gave consent, and h:s 
sons were ready enough to indulge the: 
taste for sport. We therefore set ott. 
armed with sticks, and after walking some 
distance over the steep slopes we 
descended into a ravine densely grown 
with dwarf trees and undergrowth. In 
this ravine, and others of a like character. 


© Tup|ers ^ History of Guernsey,” p. 22& 


. and if you don't he'll die. 


we cautiously threaded our way amid 
the tangled bushes, aided by the starlight 
and faint glimmer of the heavens. We 
had good success, for we surprised many 
pheasants sleeping in false security; and 
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when we decided to return we counted 
upwards of twenty plump birds—a goodly 
instalment of rich food, which I truly 
hoped might gladden the appetites of Sir 
Peter Osborne and his garrison. ; 
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I slept sound that night on a comfort- 
able bed, and awoke next morning with 
renewed energy and eagerness to carry 
out the important scheme. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of '* Nic Revel,” ** Ydoll Guyn," " The Silver Canon," 


ATT's time was so taken up in attend- 
M ing Captain Wilson, who for days 
was hovering between life and death, that 
he saw little of what was going on, till 
one evening when the injured man lay 
breathing more freely. 

'l'om Judd was in the cabin, for he had 
brought in a little basin of soup for the 
Captain, after doing something of the kind 
daily, and taking care as well that Matt 
was not neglected. 

‘There you are, sir," he said, as he 
entered the cabin that evening, ‘‘ nussing 
away and doing nothing to take care of 
yourself." à 

* Oh, I'm all right, Tom,” said the boy. 
* How do you think the Captain looks ? ” 

* Just the same, sir.” 

*But you don't think hell die?" 
whispered Matt anxiously. 

** Well, no, sir," said the cook, thought- 
fully examining the patient. “I don't 
think he'll die—not yet awhile. But if 
he do get better it'll take a long time fust. 
Noo flesh don't grow, and bones don't 
mend, so fast at histime o’ life. But I’ve 
brought you a little basin o' very strong 
soup. Just you give him a spoonful now 
and then. That’s the physic he wants. 
Did you give him what I sent by young 
Sniff at dinner time? " 

** Yes, every drop." 

** But you didn't eat what I sent you ? 

** Yes, I did—all of it." 

* That's right, sir—and now here's a 
mosslemore. I'm afraid :t'll be a bit salt ; 
but I can't help that. I wish Mr. Lawrence 
— I s’pose I ought to call him captain now 
—I wish he'd land at some island and 
shoot a lot o' birds to make some fresh 
cookings; but we'll have some fish to- 
morrow.” 

* [ wish you wouldn't bother me with 


bits of this and that, Tom Judd," said 


Matt wearily. 

** "Tarn't nouse to wish, sir. You must 
be fed well, or you'll get weak, and then 
you won't be able to nurse the skipper; 
See that ? ” 

** Yes," said Matt wearily, and the cook 
winked to himself. 

** You just eat that snack now.” 

*€ But I'm not hungry," protested Matt. 

** That don't matter. You want it, and 


' then I'm going to sit down here for an 


ra a a 


e w 


{x 


hour while you go up on deck and sniff the 
fresh air.” 

** Oh, nonsense," said Matt peevishly. 

* Do— you —want — the — skipper — to 
die—sir? " 

** Of course not.” 

s Then you keep yourself healthy and 
strong. Now, then, you eat that! ” 

* (Oh. very well" cried Matt, and ho 


, hurriedly devoured the contents of a plato 


. which the cook had brought. 


CHAPTER IX.— SOME BLACK PLANS. 


“That's right, sir," cried the man; 
“but it arn’t no good getting anything 
nice ready for you. I believe you'd eat 
it if it was raw." 

*I ate it because you wished me to, 
and of course I don't want to get weak. 
Look here, if I go on deck, promise me 
that you will not leave the cabin.” 

“ Yah! there arn't no need for me to 
promise," cried the cook; “but I say, 
shall I give him a few spoonfuls of this 
soup while you're gone?" 

" No, no. It isn't long since he had 
something, and Mr. Lipscombe thinks 
that he ought never to be disturbed when 
he is asleep." 

“All right, sir; then I won't disturb 
him. Is'posesleep does him good. Now, 
then, off you go!” 

“ One minute, Judd. Whereabouts are 
we now? ”’ 

* Not so very far away from those 
islands, I believe. I don't understand 
what Skipper Lawrence means. I should 
have thought he'd have sailed right away, 
but he don't." 

* Perhaps he is waiting for Captain 
Wilson to get better and take the 
command again.”’ 

“Not he, sir. Captain Wilson won't 
take no commands this voyage.” 

* Perhaps he does not feel equal to 
sailing among these islands.” 

“ What, sir? Why, Skipper Lawrence 
is a first-rate navigator. It arn’t that. 
He’s got some idee of his own aboard, and 
I dessay we shall know one of these 
days." 

Matt gave a look at his patient, to sce 
that he was sleeping calmly, and then 
went on deck to find the second mate 
and talk to him, for they had grown very 
friendly. But Mr. Lipscombe was right 
forward, standing beside the new captain 
of the brig, while all the men were around 
them, apparently waiting while Lawrence 
was talking in a low tone. 

Feeling averse to joining them, Matt 
made for the man at the wheel, but a 
feeling of curiosity began to attract him, 
and he slowly walked forward, reaching 
the group just as Lawrence turned to the 
men and saw him. 

“Oh, there you are, Fraser," he said. 
“ Come to the meeting ? ” 

* Meeting?" replied Matt wonder- 
ingly. 

* Yes ; I'm just going to have a few 
words with the crew. Come on here. 
How does the Captain seem ? ” 


“Much about the same, sir. He is 
sleeping heavily." 
“Hah, poor old fellow!” said 


Lawrence, and Matt went and stood 
where the sccond mate mzüo room for 
him. “Now, my lads,” continued 


~ 
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Lawrence, “I wanted a bit of a talk to 
you. I suppose some of you have been 
wondering why I have kept hanging 
about here instead of sailing away and 
trying to pick up a cargo somewhere elsc, 
eh?” 

The men murmured and hung to- 
gether a little closer, and after a pause 
the boatswain grunted out that “it did 
seem werry rum.” 

“ Yes, of course it did," said Lawrence, 
raising his voice; "but I had to think 
things overa bit before I did anything. 
You see, it isn’t easy nowadays to pick up 
& good cargo. "There are so many ships 
in the trade, and the Kanakas and blacks 
have got what they consider to be very 
cunning about what copra and pearl shell 
are worth. Eh, Mr. Lipscombe ? " 

“ Yes," said the second mate; “ that’s 
quite correct.” 

“Well, of course, my lads, there’s no 
question about it. Captain Wilson is 
struck down and done for this voyage, 
and I become captain." 

* Yes, sir, that's right," said the boat- 
swain, nodding and looking round very 
wisely at the men. 

“ And it is my duty to do the best for 
the Captain, and get a good cargo to take 
back." 

A murmur of assent ran through the 
gathering. 

* Well," continued Lawrence, “ Captain 
Wilson came to these islands, which he 
was about the first to discover, and he 
knew that there was plenty of stuff here 
to load up with and make a profitable 
voyage, with good pay for all the 
crew." 

There was another murmur, and Matt 
began to wonder what was coming. 

“Well, my lads, we came here ready 
to behave well and honest to the people; 
but instead of giving us a cargo in ex- 
change for our trade they've murdered— 
treacherously murdered—two of your 
mates —-”’ 

The men groaned. 

* Nearly killed your Captain—as fine a 
sailor as ever stepped u 

The men cheered at this. 

** And sent us away sore and empty." 

There was another groan. 

“Well, my lads," continued Lawrence, 
“ I'm captain now, and I've got my duty 
to do, and that is to get a good cargo, as 
I said before. I've been thinking it over 
as to where I'm to get it, and I always 
come back to the same idea, and it’s 
this: There's the cargo waiting at these 
islands, and I've made np mv mind to 
have it out of that chiof and those people 
—A cargo of some sort —and to serve them 
out for the way they've servéd us I mean 
to get that caxvo for nothing.’ 
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* Hurray ! " came in a deafening cheer, 
and the men began to dance about, 
slapping their legs and each other's 
shoulders in their delight, all but the 
boatswain, who shook his head solemnly 
till the cheering and laughing had ceased, 
when he held up his hand. 

* That’s right, bo'sun; I want to hear 
what you all think." said Lawrence. 
* Quiet, men, and let him speak." 

There was & dead silence, and the boat- 
swain began oracularly : 

* [ say, cap'en, and orficer, and my lads, 
e it's a' out-and-out good idee— 

wt ” 

He roared the last word to stop the 
men from cheering, and there was silence 
again. 

“ But," he repeated, “it means a big 
fight." 

* And if it does?" cried Lawrence. 
“You're all Englishmen. You wouldn't 
mind polishing off a few of the black 
brutes who murdered your mates and 
nearly killed your skipper, would 
you?” 

“ No,” said the boatswain thoughtfully, 
scratching his head, * I dunno as I 
would. What do you say, mates? ” 

* Same as you do, old lad," cried the 
men eagerly. 

“I knew it," cried Lawrence. “ Good 
men and true, all of you, who'll back me 
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Avthor of “Simon Hart,” © Adrift in the Pacific" ete. 
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up? What do you say, Fraser. You're 
Captain Wilson's friend." 

Matt started at the suddenness of the 
appeal, but he felt excited, and was quite 
ready to reply. 

“I don't like the idea of fighting, sir; 
but the cruel wretches ought to be pun- 
ished for what they have done, and to be 
shown that they cannot attack a British 
ship without suffering for it." 

"Bravo!" cried Lawrence, clapping 
the boy on the shoulder. * Spoken like a 
brave voung Englishman; and if it does 
come to a fight, we'll give them more than 
they bargained for. But I’m not a fool, 
my lads. even if I’m not quite so clever as 
I should be. There are hundreds upon 
hundreds of fighting men yonder, and I 
know it's my duty not to run risks. I've 
got to make this voyage pay, but I'm not 
going to buy cargo with British seamen’s 
lives.” 

There was another cheer here, and as 
soon as the men were silent Lawrence 
went on: 

“They're precious clever, and they 
meant to get this brig and her tackle for 
nothing, after butchering every man on 
board—vou hear ? —butchering every man 
on board. Now, I can be clever too, and I 
mean to get my cargo without the loss of 
n man; and if anv of the blacks get killed 
that's their fault, not mine.” 


Bv JULES VERNE, 
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“That's right, my lads!" said the boat. 
swain, and the men cheered. 

* Good," said Lawrence; “then I rely 
upon vou all to back me up.” 

“Which we will, sir, to a man," cried 
the boatswain. *" Eh, mv lads?" 

There was a tremendous cheer now, the 
man at the wheel joining in, though he did 
not know why, and waving his cap. 

“Then all I have to say more to vou 
now is, trust me, my lads, as I'm going to 
trust vou, and we'll all gohome with a carro 
that shall fill your pockets and make all 
right for Captain Wilson when he gets 
well.” 

There was another cheer, and as soon 
as it dicd out Lawrence gave orders for 
sail to be made, and all through that bright 
moonlight night the brig glided northward. 
the new captain never leaving the deck, 
while at sunrise a little group of islands. 
nearly level with the sea, lav a few miles 
off the port bow; and when Matt went 
on deck, after attending to Ins patient, it 
was to find that they were close in to 4 
barrier reef upon which the sea was beat- 
ing. But all looked desolate and strange, 
save that calm blue water lay within the 
reef through an opening in which the new 
captain cleverly sailed the brig and cast 
anchor. 

Why, was to be seen. 

(To be continued.) 


OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER IV.— FROM THE KERGUELEN ISLES TO PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Ne did a voyage begin more pro- 

sperously, or & passenger start in better 
spirits. The interior of the /Talbrane corre- 
sponded with its exterior. Nothing couid 
exceed the perfect order, the Dutch cleanli- 
ness of the vessel. The captain’s cabin, and 
that of the lieutenant, one on the port, the 
other on the starboard side, were fitted up 
with a narrow berth, a cupboard anything 
but capacious, an arm-chair, a fixed table, a 
lamp hung from the ceiling, various nautical 
instruments, a barometer, a thermometer, a 
chronometer, and a sextant in its oaken box. 
One of the two other cabins was prepared to 
receive me. It was eight fect in length, five 
in breadth. I was accustomed to the 
exigencies of sea life, and could do with its 
narrow proportions, also with its furniture— 
a table, à cupboard, a cane-bottomed arm- 
chair, a washing-stand on an iron pedestal, 
and a berth to which a less accommodating 
passenger would doubtless have objected. 
The passage would be a short one, however, 
so I took possession of that cabin, which I 
was to occupy for only four, or at the worst 
five weeks, with entire content. 

The eight men who composed the crew 
were named respectively: Martin Holt, 
sailing-master; Hardy, Rogers, Drap, Francis, 
Gratian, Burg, and Stern—sailors all between 
twenty-five and thirty-five years old—all 
Englishmen, well trained, and remarkably 
well disciplined by a hand of iron. 

Let me set it down here at the beginning, 


‘the exceptionally able man whom they all 


obeyed at a word, a gesture, was not the 
captain of the Halbrane ; that man was the 
second officer, James West, who was some 
thirty-two years of age. 

James West was born on the sea, and had 
passed his childhood on board a lighter 


belonging to his father. and on which the 
whole family lived. All his life he had 
breathed the salt air of the English Channel, 
the Atlantic, or the Pacific. He never went 
ashore except for the needs of his service, 
whether of the State or of trade. If he 
had to leave one ship for another he merely 
shifted his canvas bag to the latter, from 
which he stirred no more. When he was 
not sailing in reality he was sailing in 
imagination. After having been ship's boy, 
novice, sailor, he became quartermaster, 
master, and finally licutenantof the Halbrane, 
and he had already served for ten years as 
second in command und:r Captain Len 
Guy. 

James West was not even ambitious of a 
higher rise; he did not want to make a 
fortune; he did not concern himself with 
the buying or selling of cargoes ; but every- 
thing eonnected with that admirable instru- 
ment, a well-found sailing ship, James West 
understood to perfection. 

The personal appearance of the lieutenant 
was as follows: middle height, slightly built, 
all nerves und muscles, strong limbs as agile 
as those of a gymnast, the true sailor’s * look," 
but of very unusual far-sightedness and sur- 
prising penetration, sunburnt face, hair thick 
and short, beardless cheeks and chin, regular 
features, the whole expression denoting 
energy, courage, and physical strength at 
their utmost tension. 

James West spoke but rarely—only when 
he was questioned. He gave his orders in a 
clear voice, not repeating them, but so as to 
be heard at once, and he was understood. I 
call attention to this typical oflicer of the 
Merchant Marine, who was devoted body and 
soul to Captain Len Guy as to the schooner 
Hulbrane. He seemed to be one of the 


essential organs of his ship, and if the 
Halbrane hada heart it was in James West's 
breast that it beat. 

There is but one more person to be men- 
tioned—the ship's cook, a negro from the 
African coast named Endicott, thirty years 
of age, who had held that post for eight 
years. The boatswain and he were great 
friends, and indulged in frequent talks. 

Life on board was very regular, very 
simple, and its monotony was not without a 
certain charm. Sailing is repose in move- 
ment, a rocking in a dream, and I did not 
dislike my isolation. Of course I should 
have liked to find out why Captain Len Guy 
had changed his mind with respect to me; 
but how was this to be done? To question 
the lieutenant. would have been loss of time. 
Besides, was he in possession of the secrets 
of his chief ? It was no part of his business 
to be so, and I had observed that he did not 
oceupy himself with anything outside of it. 
Not ten words were exchanged between him 
and me during the two meals which we took 
in common daily. I must acknowledge, how- 
ever, that I frequently caught the captains 
eyes fixed upon me. as though he longed to 
question me, as though he had something to 
learn from me, whereas it was I, on the con- 
trary, who had something to learn from him. 
But we were both silent. 

Had I felt the need of talking to some- 
body very strongly, I might have resorted to 
the boatswain, who was always disposed to 
chatter; but what had he to say that could 
interest me? He never failed to bid me good 
morning and good evening in most prolix 
fashion, but beyond these courtesies I did not 
feel disposed to go. 

The good weather lasted, and on August 18 
in the afternoon the look-out discerned the 


mountains of the Crozet group. The next 
day we passed Possession Island, which is 
inhabited only in the fishing season. At this 
period the only dwellers there are flocks of 
penguins, and the birds which whalers call 
** white pigeons." 

The approach to land is always interesting 
&t sea. It occurred to me that Captain Len 
Guy might take this opportunity of speaking 
to his passenger; but he did not. 

We should see land—that is to say, the 
peaks of Marion and Prince Edward Islands— 
before arriving at Tristan d'Acunha, but it 
was there the Halbrane was to take in a 
fresh supply of water. Iconcluded, therefore, 
that the monotony of our voyage would 
continue unbroken to the end. But, on the 
morning of August 20, to my extreme 
surprise, Captain Len Guy came on deck, 
approached me, and said, speaking very low— 

“ Bir, I have something to say to you.” 

* I am ready to hear you, captain." 

* I have not spoken until to-day, for I am 
naturally taciturn.” Here he hesitated 
again, but after a pause, continued with an 
effort: 

* Mr. Jeorling, have you tried to discover 
my reason for changing my mind on the 
subject of your passage ? ”’ 

* I have tried, but I have not succeeded, 
captain. Perhaps, as I am not a compatriot 
of yours, you -——”’ 

"It is precisely because you are an 
American that I decided in the end to offer 
you a passage on the Ha'/brane." 

* Because I am an American ? ” 

* Also, because you come from  Con- 
necticut.” 

“ I don’t understand.” 

* You will understand if I add that I 
thought it possible, since you belong to Con- 
necticut, since you have visited Nantucket 
Island, that you might have known the family 
of Arthur Gordon Pym.” 

** The hero of Edgar Poe's romance ? ” 

“The same. His narrative was founded 
upon the manuscript in which the details of 
that extraordinary and disastrous voyage 
across the Antarctic Sea was related," 

I thought I must be dreaming when I 
heard Captain Len Guy's words. Edgar 
Poe's romance was nothing but a fiction, a 
work of imagination by the most brilliant of 
American writers. And here was a sane man 
treating that fiction as a reality. 

I could not answer him. I was asking 
myself what manner of man was this one 
with whom I had to deal. 

* You have heard my question ? ” persisted 
the captain. 

“ Yes, yes, captain, certainly, but I am not 
sure that I quite understand." 

“I will put it to you more plainly. I ask 
you whether in Connecticut you personally 
knew the Pym family who lived in Nantucket 
Island. Arthur Pym's father was one of the 
principal merchants there, he was a Navy 
contractor. It was his son who embarked in 
the adventures which he related with his own 
lips to Edgar Poe——”’ 

"Captain! Why, that story is due to the 
powerful imagination of our great poet. It 
is à pure invention." 

“So, then, you don't believe it, Mr. 
Jeorling ? " said the captain, shrugging his 
shoulders three times. 

“Neither I nor any other person believes 
it, Captain Guy, and you are the first I have 
heard maintain that it was anything but a 
mere romance." l 

“Listen to me, then, Mr. Jeorling, for 
although this ‘romance’—as you call it— 
appeared only last year, it is none the less 

a reality. Although eleven years have 
elapsed since the facts occurred, they are 
none the less true, and we still await the 
‘word’ of an enigma which will perhaps 
never be solved." - 
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Yes, he was mad ; but by good fortune West 
was there to take his place as commander of 
the schooner. Ihadonly to listen to him, and 
as I had read Poe's romance over and over 
again I was curious to hear what the captain 
had to say about it. 

“ And now," he resumed in a sharper tone 
and with a shake in his voice which denoted 
a certain amount of nervous irritation, “ it is 
possible that you did not know the Pym 
family, that you have never met them either 
at Providence or at Nantucket — —" 

* Or elsewhere." 

. *Just so! But don't commit yourself 
by asserting that the Pym family never 
existed, that Arthur Gordon isonly a fictitious 
personage, and his voyage an imaginary one! 
Do you think any man, even your Edgar 
Poe, could have been capable of inventing, 
of creating ——?”’ 
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quarter-master-general during the War of 
Independence. You admit, I suppose, the 
existence of the Poe family, although you 
deny that of the Pym family ? " 

I said nothing, and the captain continued, 
with a dark glance at me: 

“I inquired into certain matters relating 
to Edgar Poe. His abode was pointed out to 
me, and I called at the house. A first dis- 
appointment! He had left America, and I 
could not see him. Unfortunately, being 
unable to see Edgar Poe, I was unable to 
refer to Arthur Gordon Pym in the case. 
That bold pioneer of the Antarctic regions 
was dead! As the American poet had 
stated, at the close of the narrative of his 
adventures, Gordon’s death had already 
been made known to the publie by-the daily 
press." 

What Captain Len Guy said was true; 
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On Board. 


The increasing vehemence of Captain Len 
Guy warned me of the necessity of treating 
his monomania with respect, and accepting 
all he said without discussion. 

* Now," he proceeded, * please to keep the 
facts which I am about to state clearly in 
your mind; there is no disputing about 
facts. You may deduce any results from 
them you like. I hope you will not make 
me regret that I consented to give you a 
passage on the Halbrane." 

This was an effectual warning, so I made 
a sign of acquiescence. The matter promised 
to be curious. He went on: 

«When Edgar Poe's narrative appeared 
in 1838, I was at New York. I immediately 
started for Baltimore, where the writer’s 
family lived ; the grandfather had served as 
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but, in common with all the readers of the 
romance, I had taken this declaration for an 
artifice of the novelist. My notion was that, 
as he either could not or dared not wind up 
so extraordinary a work of imagination, Poe 
had given it to be understood that he had 
not received the last three chapters from 
Arthur Pym, whose life had ended under 
sudden and deplorable circumstances which 
Poe did not make known. 

"Then," continued the captain, * Edgar 
Poe being absent, Arthur Pym being dead, I 
had only one thing to do; to find the man 
who had been the fellow-traveller of Arthur 
Pym, that Dirk Peters who had followed him 
to the very verge of the high latitudes, and 
whence they had both returned—how ? 

id they come back in 


nd 


States, to go—nobody knows where. 
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company? The narrative does not say, and 
there are obscure points in that part of it, as 
in many other places. However, Edgar Poe 
stated explicitly that Dirk Peters would be 
able to furnish information relating to the 
non-communicated chapters, and that he 
lived at Illinois. I set out at once for 
Illinois ; I arrived at Springfield ; I inquired 
for this man, a half-breed Indian. He lived 
in the hamlet of Vandalia; I went there, and 
met with a second disappointment. He was 
not there, or rather, Mr. Jeorling, he was no 
longer there. Some years before this Dirk 
Peters had left Illinois, and even the United 
But I 
have talked, at Vandalia, with people who 
had known him, with whom he lived, to 
whom he related his adventures, but did not 
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* You nre aware that in the narrative 
mention is made by the captain of the 
schooner on which Arthur Pym had embarked, 
of a bottle containing a sealed letter, which 
was deposited at the foot of one of the 
Kerguelen peaks ? " 

“ Yes, I recall the incident." 

“ Well, then, in one of my latest voyages I 
sought for the place where that bottle ought 
to be. I found it, and the letter also. That 
letter stated that the captain and Arthur Pym 
intended to make every effort to reach the 
uttermost limits of the Antarctic Sea ! "' 

* You found that bottle ? ”? 

“Yes!” 

* And the letter? ” 

44 Yes ! ? 


I looked at Captain Len Guy. Like certain 
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explain the final issue. Of that he alone 
holds the secret." 

What! This Dirk Peters had really 
existed? He still lived? I was on the 
point of letting myself be carried away by 
the statements of the captain of the 
Halbrane! Yes, another moment, and, in 
my turn, I should have made a fool of 
myself. This poor mad fellow imagined that 
he had gone to Illinois and seen people at 
Vandalia who had known Dirk Peters, and 
that the latter had disappeared. No wonder, 
since he had never existed, save in the brain 
of the novelist ! 

Nevertheless, I did not want to vex Len 
Guy, and perhaps drive him still more mad. 
Accordingly, I appeared entirely convinced 
that he was speaking words of sober serious- 
ness, even when he added: 


monomaniacs he had come to believe in his 
own inventions. I was on the point of 
saying to him, “ Show me that letter," but I 
thought better of it. Was he not capable of 
having written the letter himself? And 
then I answered : 

* [t is much to be regretted, captain, that 
you were unable to come across Dirk Peters 
at Vandalia! He would at least have 
informed you under what conditions he and 
Arthur Pym returned from so far. Recollect, 
now, in the last chapter but one they are 
both there. Their boat is in front of the 
thick curtain of white mist; it dashes into 
the gulf of the cataract just at the moment 
when a veiled human form rises. Then 
there is nothing more; nothing but two 
blank lines ——" . 

Decidedly, sir, it is much to be regretted 


-—- 


that I could not lay my hand on Dirk Peters! 
It would have been interesting to learn what 
was the outcome of these adventures. But, 
to my mind, it would have been still more 
interesting to have ascertained the fate of 
the others." 

“The others?" I exclaimed almost in- 
voluntarily. ** Of whom do you speak ?” 

* Of the captain and crew of the English 
schooner which picked up Arthur Pym and 
Dirk Peters after the frightful shipwreck of 
the Grampus, and brought them across the 
Polar Sea to Tsalal Island ——" 

“ Captain," said I, just as though I enter. 
tained no doubt of the authenticity of Edgar 
Poe's romance, ** is it not the case that all 
these men perished, some in the attack on 
the schooner, the others by the cruel device 
of the natives of Tsalal? ” 

“ Who can tell? " replied the captain in 
a voice hoarse from emotion. **Who can 
say but that some of the unfortunate crea- 
tures survived, and contrived to escape from 
the natives ? " 

"In any case," I replied, “it would be 
difficult to admit that those who had sur- 
vived could still be living.” 

" And why ?” 

“Because the facts we are discussing are 
eleven years old." 

* Bir," replied the captain, “ since Arthur 
Pym and Dirk Peters were able to advance 
beyond Tsalal Island farther than the eighty- 
third parallel, since they found means of 
living in the midst of those Antarctic lands, 
why sbould not their companions, if they 
were not all killed by the natives, if they 
were so fortunate as to reach the neighbour- 
ing islands sighted during the voyage—why 
should not those unfortunate countrymen of 
mine have contrived to live there? Why 
should they not still be there awaiting their 
deliverance ? ” 

“Your pity carries you too far, captain,” 
Ireplied. **It would be impossible." 

"Impossible, sir! And if a fact, on in- 
disputable evidence, appealed to the whole 
civilised world; if a material proof of the 
existence of these unhappy men, imprisoned 
at the ends of the earth, were furnished, 
who would venture to meet those who would 
fain go to their aid with the cry of ‘In- 
possible ! ' ” 

Was it a sentiment of humanity, exag- 
gerated to the point of madness, that had 
roused the interest of this strange man in 
those shipwrecked folk who never had 
suffered shipwreck, for the good reason that 
they never had existed ? 

Captain Len Guy approached me anew, 
laid his hand on my shoulder, and whispered 
in my ear: 

* No, sir, no! the last word has not been 
said concerning the crew of the Jane." 

Then he promptly withdrew. 

The Jane was, in Edgar Poe's romance. 
the name of the ship which had rescued 
Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters from the wreck 
of the Grampus, and Captain Len Guy had 
now uttered it for the first time. It occurred 
to me then that Guy was the name of the 
captain of the Jane, an English ship; but 
what of that? The captain of the Jane 
never lived but in the imagination of the 
novelist; he and the skipper of the Hal- 
brane have nothing in common except à 
name which is frequently to be found in 
England. But, on thinking of the similarity. 
it struck me that the poor captain's brain 
had been turned by this very thing. He 
had conceived the notion that he was of kin 
to the unfortunate captain of the Jane! 
And this had brought him to his present 
state; this was the source of his passionate 
pity for the fate of the imaginary ship- 
wrecked mariners ! 

It would have been interesting to discover 
whether James West was aware of the state 
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of the case—whether his chief had ever talked 
to him of the follies he had revealed to me. 
But this was a delicate question, since it 
involved the mental condition of Captain 
Len Guy; and besides, any kind of con- 
versation with the lieutenant was difficult. 
On the whole, I thought it safer to restrain 
my curiosity. In a few days the schooner 
would reach Tristan d'Acunha, and I should 
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part with her and her captain for good and 
all. Never, however, could I lose the re- 
collection that I had actually met and 
sailed with a man who took the fictions of 
Edgar Poe’s romance for sober fact. Never 
could I have looked for such an experi- 
ence ! 

On August 22 the outline of Prince 
Edward’s Island was sighted, south latitude 
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46° 55’ and 37° 46’ east longitude. We 
were in sight of the island for twelve hours, 
and then it was lost in the evening mists. 

On the following day the Halbrane headed 
in the direction of the north-west, towards 
the most northern parallel of the southern 
hemisphere which she had to attain in the 
course of that voyage. 

( To be continued.) 
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we shall not 
see Yarmouth 
town again to- 
day." 

The speaker 
shifted im- 
ponent? in 

is seat, and 
prodded the 
bottom of the 
boat with the 
point of his 
sword. 

« The worst 
of it is,” said 
the person 
addressed, a 
youth of about 
sixteen, “we 
have com- 
pletely lost 
our bearings, 
and there is 
every  likeli- 
hood of our 
being picked 
up by a 
French man- 


F thia fog fail to lift, 


of-war.” 

His companion laughed a full, deep laugh, 
and responded, * Pick up Bob Holmes, 
Captain and Governor of the Wight ?—what 
a prize that would be for the gallant Mossoo ! 
But, after the thrashing Tourville gave us 
and the Dutchmen, off Beachy Head, there is 
no saying what they would do.” 

Admiral Sir Robert Holmes, Captain and 
Governor of the Isle of Wight, did not speak 
much like a man who feared an enemy. His 
laugh bespoke the cheery optimism of one 
accustomed to smile at difficulties, and well 
became the successful hero of many a hard 
fought fight. 

He and his nephew, Francis Horsley, had 
left Yarmouth Castle that morning for a 
pleasant cruise, undeterred by the fact that, 
for the time, the French were masters of the 
Channel. Relying on his own sharp eyes 
and the good sailing qualities of his boat, the 
Admiral felt perfectly secure. But here they 
were, somewhere south-west of the Needles, 
enveloped in & thick fog. Sailing qualities 
were at a discount and eyes of very little use. 
They had no compass aboard, and there was 
nothing to indicate the direction of the land ; 
80 that, for all they knew, they might have 
been drifting in a circle for the last six 
hours, or, more likely, for they had heard no 
shore noises all that time, the current had 
been steadily carrying them out to sea. 

The old sailor was growing irritable with 
inaction, and the prospect of a long row home, 
unless they were fortunate enough to get a 
favourable breeze; and, from time to time, he 
expressed his irritation. His nephew took 
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matters more coolly, and even hoped that 
their unpleasant experience might lead to 
some adventure. He had not long escaped 
from his tutor’s hands, and expected this 
visit to his old war-dog of an uncle to 
show him something of the stirring times 
that were to hand just then. For the first 
time in his life he had been allowed to carry 
arms, althoughfyears ago, he had been well 
trained in the use of them. He had not 
anticipated anything particularly exciting in 
connection with this cruise, for he knew the 
steady caution of his uncle too well to suppose 
that he would run them into danger need- 
lessly and on a calm'and open sea. But the 
fog had altered all their calculations, and 
might yet be productive of something in the 
shape of an adventure. 

So, while Admiral Holmes thumped his 
sword-point on the floor of the boat and 
grumbled at being held up in this way, his 
nephew, curled up in the bows, kept a bright 
look-out ahead and dreamed of deeds of 
daring. 

He had been lying quietly thus for some 
time, since his uncle’s last remark, when he 
suddenly started up with an abruptness that 
made the boat rock violently. 

* Steady, there," growled the old man; ** do 
you want to capsize her ? ” 

Frank cautiously crept aft and whispered 
to his uncle, * Didn't you hear it? "There's 
a vessel near. There it is again." 

Sir Robert sat upright, keen and on the 
alert, for his trained ear had detected the 
creaking of cordage and the flapping of sails. 

He hastily loosened his sword in its sheath 
and looked to the priming of his pistols, 
while Frank, with a quickly beating heart, 
proceeded to follow his example. 

They were now listening intently, seeking 
to discover from what point the sounds came. 
It was a heavy, sultry day, and the fog played 
queer tricks with sound. The fog had fallen 


. instantly, and just as suddenly it might lift. 


And if it lifted, what would be revealed ? 
Before that problem could be solved, a 
huge dark object loomed up above them, 
and, like & spectre-ship, a vessel of several 
hundred tons drew their boat towards her, as 


she rose and fell lazily upon that summer- 


sea. 

Prudence would have suggested the advis- 
ability of getting quietly away, but, with all 
his disinclination to run unnecessary risks, 
Bob Holmes loved a spice of danger, and the 
idea seized him of boldly boarding a craft, 
where such an indifferent look-out was kept. 
sat there seemed no ‘sign of life about 

er. 

A rope hung trailing from her side, and 
there was that lack of smartness that made 
the old Admiral contemptuously murmur 
“ Lubbers.” 

She was not a big vessel, and not likely 
to have a very numerous crew; but, if she: 


proved to be French, it was a good deal 
like thrusting one's head into the lion's 
mouth, and she might have a well-armed 
consort somewhere near. These things may 
have occurred to the Admiral. If so, they 
had very little effect upon his subsequent 
action. He was tired of being cooped up in 
a small boat, and felt that in the larger craft 
he had a much better chance of getting 
ashore. At any rate here was a change. If 
the vessel proved friendly they had lost 
nothing ; and, if she were an enemy, there was 
fighting to be done, and the blood of the old 
war-dog rose at the thought of it. Tour- 
ville's recent victory rankled with him, and 
even the capture of & coaster would be 
something in the way of retaliation. 

He quietly drew off his boots, and Frank 
did the same with his shoes. They seized 
the trailing rope's end, and made their boat 
fast, and then the Admiral signalled to his 
nephew to get over the side. A good 
athlete, this he did readily. For a man 
verging upon threescore, the Admiral almost 
as readily followed. Panting slightly from 
the exertion, he dropped quietly upon the 
deck. They were about midships, and, from 
where they crouched, they could just discern 
the figure of a man lolling listlessly at the 
helm. And there, too, was another figure, 
presumably the look-out, curled up, fast 
asleep, in the bows. A flag attached to the 
halyards lay in a heap upon the deck, and, 
as soon as it caught the Admiral's eye, he 
cautiously whispered ** French." 

Frank had his own sword, but was with- 
out fire-arms. The Admiral handed him one 
of his pistols, and, pointing to the recumbent 
figure in the bows, said, in an undertone, 
“Keep him quiet, while I settle with the 
other one. Don’t shoot if you can avoid it.” 

Without another word they separated, and, 
swiftly and noiselessly, made their way to 
the opposite points of aitack. Frank’s task 
was easy, the sleeping figure never stirred ; 
and he contented himself with crouching 
quietly beside it, with drawn sword. Mean- 
while the Admiral had fared equally well 
with the steersman. That worthy had 
started from a deep reverie, possibly a short 
and delightful snooze, to see a warlike figure 
with a cocked pistol standing before him. 

With a terrified look he dropped on his 
knees, while the Admiral, in the best French 
he could muster, explained to him that all 
would be well if he kept silence and stood to 
his post, but that, at the first sound, he 
would blow his brains out. This had not 
passed without some commotion, as Sir 
Robert, in issuing his threats, had raised his 
voice. A rough head with bleared eyes was 
thrust up the hatchway to inquire what the 
noise was about. 

With a rush the Admiral made for the 
newcomer, and, to save blood and disturbance, 
contented himself with hitting the head a 
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big blow with & handspike, which sent the 
owner toppling below, bruised and stunned. 

A yell burst from the interior of the vessel. 
Sir Robert clapped on the hatch and 
fastened it down, wisely believing that the 
crew of such a craft were not likely to show 
fight, and that, while he could keep them 
below, they would be safe. 

The yell had wakened Frank Horsley’s 
prisoner, who opened his eyes and took in 
the situation in a nonchalant way. While 
Frank was wondering if he should have to 
attack this youth, the prisoner looked at him 
coolly and said, * I suppose you are English, 
or you wouldn't come fighting here on the 
ship of a mounseer.” 

* Yes," stammered Frank, somewhat taken 
aback. 

“So am I," replied the other youth, “ and 
precious glad to see you.” 


Arang 


Frank put up his sword, and they both- 
went att to where the Admiral was giving 


some instructions as to the steering. He 
was elated at having so easily taken a prize, 
but somewhat in the dark as to what it was 
and where they were. The fog showed signs 


of lifting, and there was also an irdication - 


of wind from the south-west. ; 

Fortunately the English lad they had 
picked up was able to give them reliable 
information. He explained that his name 
was Owen Jones, that he had been in the 
English navy, and that, after being taken 
prisoner in the last fight, he had been kept 
in prison ashore, until he was thrust into the 
service of the skipper of this coaster. They 
were making their way, convoyed by a 
frigate, to Harfleur, and the master of the 
vesseland his two leading hands had taken 


advantage of the weather and their security : 
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to indulge in heavy potations, with the result 
that he and the man at the helm had had & 


very long spell and were both tired out. Asa 
piece of casual information, he remarked 
that they had got the king's image on board, 
and the man who made it. Sir Robert 
took no notice of this remark at the time, 
although the fact mentioned was destined to 
become the most famous part of the exploit 
in after-years. He was more concerned 
about the frigate, reported to be acting as 
convoy, and all his wits were alert to take 
the sharpest advantage of clear weather and 
get away from her. 

The wind was already beginning to have 
its effect on the fog, blowing it into wreaths 
and dispersing it in patches. Sir Robert 
judged that they were somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the Needles. If to the 
south-west, and the breeze held, they would 
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Thinking of Old Times. 
(Drawn for the“ Boy's Qun Paper” by R.C. WEST.) 


be able to run for Yarmouth, and, should the . 


worst come to the worst, and the frigate be 
at hand, it would be merely a question of 
thesailing qualities of the two vessels ; unless, 
of course, the frigate was between them and 
their haven, when it would become very 
doubtful as to whnt they would do. 

At that moment the fog was lifted as by 
& giant hand, the declining sun shone 
through, and there, ahead, lay the distinctive 
outlines of the Needles. 

They were on the right side, and with a 
favouring wind. But almost the same glance 
that engbled the Admiral to gather this fact 
showed him a small frigate, about a mile 
to seaward. She apparently had caught 
sight of them at the same time, and, fearing 
that her consort was getting into dangerous 
waters, began signalling her to return. 
Evidently there was no suspicion of any- 


thing wrong, but when, instead of standing 
out to sea, the vessel’s head was turned 
towards the English coast, and she wns seen 
to be making all speed in that direction, the 
frigate quickly altered her course, and gave 
chase. She was much the better sailer of the 
two, and although only a short run to Yar. 
mouth, the gallant Sir Robert and his com- 
panions were not by any means out of the 
wood. The frigate was drawing on apace. 
and soon a puff of smoke and a splash. as a 
shot fell short, showed that she was ready 
both to bark and bite. 

Sir Robert was now at the helm, and 
keeping his prize before the wind, so that 
every foot of sailing power could be got out 
of her. Ten minutes went by and then 
there came another report. This time the 


shot reached them, but fell a hundred yards 
on the starboard side. The firing had 


stimulated the prisoners below, who were 
beginning to hammer heavily on the under- 
side of the covering that had been throws 
over the hatch way. . 

“Thump away, my little baboons 
growled the bluff old Admiral, ‘‘you srt 
quite safe until we land you in Yarmouth 
fort." 

Both pursued and pursuer were m" 
well inside the Needles, and it only remained 
to see how much farther the frigate would 
trust herself into dangerous waters. Already 
they could see the shipping in the Yarmov? 
roads, and, for all the stranger knew, su 
of these might be well armed ; and there 
were, in any case, the guns at the castle. hn 
frigate threw another shot. This time it tel 


with & crash upon the deck, causing 


disturbance below to break out again. 
was her last effort. They were now gus 
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A Disputed Feast. 
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close in for the Frenchman to risk a single- 
handed encounter, and, without discharging 
another gun, she put about to beat to sea 
in. 
The sound of firing so near at hand had 
roused the good people of Yarmouth, but they 
could make nothing of the trading craft 
coming in under noflag. The French ensign 
had not been run up again, and her captors 
had had no opportunity to look for another. 
A boat put off to her, and when the well- 
known features of the Captain of the Wight 
were discerned there went up a rousing 
cheer. 

The boat’s crew having got on board, the 
covering was taken from the hatchway, and 
the captain and his two subordinates were 
allowed to come on deck. They were imme- 
diately pounced upon as prisoners and hurried 
over the side. 

The man who had succumbed to Sir 
Robert’s terrible appearance and his pre- 
sented pistol also accompanied them, but 
that did not exhaust the personnel of the 
ship. Below deck there was discovered a 
man in the garb of a craftsman, who had all 
the appearance of a wrung-out rag, and who 
wished he might die. He it was of whom 
Owen Jones had spoken as the maker of the 
king’s image, and there, too, was found the un- 
finished statue of the great Louis—Le grand 
monarque—beautifully carved, and being 
taken to Paris for the life-model of the head. 

That was the whole and sole reason of 
the voyage and the presence of the king’s 
ship. They did not elicit this from the poor 
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sculptor all at once. He was prostrated 
with sea-sickness, and they had to carry him 
ashore. The landing of the unfinished statue 
was made the subject of great rejoicing, and 
much was the quéstioning as to what should 
be done with it, and where it should be placed. 
At last Frank Horsley made a suggestion: 
* Why not make it a memorial of his uncle's 
exploit by adding to it the gallant Admiral’s 
head ? ” 

Thesuggestion passed from mouth to mouth, 
and the populace roared its acclaim. The 
Admiral was immensely tickled with the idea, 
and forthwith ordered the sculptor into 
his presence. That worthy begged and im- 
plored and protested. His life and liberty 
would not be worth consideration if he 


played such tricks with the statue of the 
king. His protestations were unavailing: 
they could not divert the Admiral from his 
humour. It was a case of putting his head 
on the great Louis’ body or dangling from a 
rope, and the poor sculptor had no desir 
to swing. 

So there he was, installed in a room of the 
castle, and putting the finishing touches to 
his composite statue. His heart was notin 


his work, so that it lacked some of tbe beauty 
and finish of the earlier portions ; but, for hi: 
art’s sake, he managed a good likeness of the 
old man, and when it was set up the Yar- 
mouth people afüirmed that whose-soever 
body it might be, there was no doubt as to it 
being Holmes's head ! 
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A CHAT WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE FOOTBALL PARLIAMENT. 
MR. F. J. WALL, OF THE FOOTBALL ASSOCIATION. 


Ws the famous Marylebone Club is to 
cricket, the Football Association is to 
that game. Its President is Lord Kinnaird, 
an old Eton boy, who in the philanthropic 
world is honoured and esteemed by all who 
love unostentatious charity, and also evan- 
gelical truth. Another popular officer was 
the late Sir F. A. Marindin, the famous 
inspector of explosives, also a friend of every 
good work; while others are the Lord Mayor 
of Sheffield, and also an old contributor t» 
the * Boy's Own Paper," Mr. C. W. Alcock, 
an old Harrow boy and the popular secre- 
tary of the Surrey County Cricket Club. 
For many years the latter was Secretary of 
the Association, and it was he who instituted 
the Challenge Cup competition, and gave 
such a stimulus to International matches 
and made the Football Association the 
powerful body it is to-day. The present 
Secretary, Mr. F. J. Wall, himself an old 
county player and a famous amateur, has 
done all he can to make the game honourable 
and worthy as the winter recreation of the 
people, and free from all questionable sur- 
roundings. 

“Tell me something about the Football 
Association ? ” 

* Well, we are, as you know, the authority 
for football. And we exercise jurisdiction 
over all those who play under our rules. 
What that jurisdiction is, you may be able to 
tell when I say that at our December meeting 
we suspended over 250 players for breaches 
of our rules. Suppose, for instance, a 
member of a club uses bad language, or that 
‘he loses his temper, and kicks another, he 
is promptly suspended ; or if, upon a ground 
during a match, there is riotous or disorderly 
conduct upon the part of the crowd the 
ground is closed. The period of suspension 
is from one wcek to the whole season, and 


we endeavour to administer justice alike 
impartially to amateurs and professionals. 
Besides our Association, there are county 
associations affiliated to the parent, and if 
they have fifty. or more clubs they can 
return a representative to the council. In 
some of the smaller counties, like Berks and 
Bucks and Wiltshire, and also in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, there is a combining together to send 
8 representative to the council, and no associa- 
tion league or other combination of clubs 
can be formed without our consent. Prob- 
ably every Saturday afternoon over two 
hundred thousand players are engaged with 
clubs that are connected with us.” 

" Have you to decide as to how long the 
season will be? For instance, there are 
some clubs that play right into the cricket 
season, and begin again in August.” 

“ I may say I was a keen cricketer, and 
hope the day is far distant when cricket will 
not be the great recognised game of the 
summer. And one of our rules is, that no 
club or player shall take part in a football 
contest, other than practice matches between 
teams of the same club, from May 1 to 
August 31. No gate-money may be taken 
at practice matches out of season. We are 
very strict upon this point, and we have de- 
fined what is an amateur or professional 
player. Every professional must be regis- 
tered upon a form supplied by myself, and a 
club is not allowed to register & professional 
unless he is a member of this association, 
or an affiliated association. "Theregistration 
of & professional shall be binding for only one 
season, but he may during the month of 
April register himself for the following 
season for his own club, but shall not enter 
into any engagement with another club 
until his existing engagement has terminated. 
The council have power to cancel the regis- 


tration of a professional at any time upon 
the application of the player, or of his club. 
or may transfer him from one club to 
another. A professional is a player receiv. 
ing remuneration or consideration of an: 
sort above his necessary hotel and travelling 
expenses actually paid, and a receipt must 
be given for all payments. In the case of 
any dispute or misconduct the council try 
the case, and may order the offender w 
pay all costs. There is a right of appeal to 
a special general meeting, but this must be 
accompanied by a deposit of twenty-five 
pounds, such deposit to be forfeited to the 
Association if the appeal fails.” 

* Do most of the public schools play under 
your rules? ” 

"Oh, yes. Eton, Charterhouse, West. 
minster, Winchester among others, play under 
our rules. But just at the present time I 
should doubt whether public-school and 
university football is up to its usual standard. 
Many of those who play cricket, play also 
football. Mr. C. J. Burnup, the dashing 
Cambridge University cricketer, is also one 
of the most famous football players in the 
world. Mr. C. L. A. Smith, of Brighton 
College, who plays for Sussex, and Mr. S. H. 
Day, of Malvern College, who played so‘well 
for Kent, are equally good at either garne. 
Eton school have a peculiar game of their 
own, as have also Winchester College; while 
the Scotch schools, Fettes, Loretto, and 
Glenalmond, play a large number of matche:. 
and are doing very much to muke the game 
popular in Scotland. The vast majority of 
schools play under our rules, and we ha:e 
no trouble about them. On our council are 
old public-school men, and the fact that 
there is a discipline exercised by the masters 
over the game accounts for the fact that we 
never get complaints about the boys. As to 
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the value of the game, even more than 
cricket it requires a boy to keep his temper 
under control. <All that the Bishop of 
Calcutta claims for cricket, I would claim 
for football, and it really is a manly game. 
It is a game, too, which is not played so many 
years as cricket, though Lord Kinnaird, who 
is over fifty, was playing in a match the 
other week, but there are not a large number 
of men who play many years after thirty. 
Thus, the boys who go in for it know 
that they have but a few years to play, and it 
gives them a great deal of zest. The London 
School Board have a number of clubs in 
connection with their schools, and there is a 
London Schools’ Association, who hold two 
competitions during the year, a senior and 
& junior one. There is also a South Lon- 
don Schools’ League, and in Sheffield there 
is a league. A large number of games are 
played in connection with the clubs asso- 
ciated with these bodies, and last year the 
final match was played between Sheffield 
and London Boys at the Crystal Palace. 
Though they manage their own affairs, we 
take cognisance of them, and do all we can 
to stimulate and encourage the game. I 
Should not like to say that a larger number 
of boys play football than cricket ; but I 
would certainly say this, that those whe 
play football are attracted by the fact that in 
an hour and a half the battle may be fought 
and won. As to your suggestion that a Cup 
should be offered for competition among the 
various public schools, perhaps one day that 
may come about. I believe the game to be a 
thoroughly manly one, &nd to be very valu- 
able in bringing out much that is best in a 
boy's character. It is a healthy pastime, 
and the boys who do well at the game are those 
who can generally hold their own with their 
school-work.”’ 

“ Is the amateur game predominant in the 
country ? ” 

"Oh, yes! Years ago, before the game 
became as popular as it is now, the amateur 
game was everything, but with the spread of 
the sport, there arose the valid professional. 
And as there was no stopping this, we did 
what we could to legalise and control it. 
And at the present time there are about five 
thousand professionals, and, as I have said, 
they are completely under our rules. Of 
course the professionals have an advantage 
over the amateur, because they are continu- 
ally playing together, and of late years the 
Association Cup has gone to professional 
teams, although the old Etonians have twice 
won it: and there is now the Amateur Cup 
competition, and the Middlesbrough are the 
holders. The best professional teams in 
the country are Aston Villa, Notts Forest, 
Derby County, Preston Northend, West 
Bromwich Albion, and Blackburn Rovers. 
The latter have held the Cup six times in 
ten years. From & close knowledge of the 
professional player I should say he was, as a 
rule, a very respectable man, and a man who 
failed to live & carefullife would soon find 
his place vacant. Of course great care is 
need in guarding against abuses, as many of 
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the clubs now are Limited Liability Com- 
panies, aud handle big sums of money." 

"How are the International games 
managed ? ?! 

“ They are under the control of the Inter- 
national Association Board. The Scottish 
Football Association, the Welsh Association, 
and the Irish Association, with ourselves, 
nominate two representatives, who arrange 
the game. Last year was one of success for 
England all along the line, and Ireland, 
Wales, and Scotland were all beaten. The 
game between Ireland and England at Bel. 
fast was played in a snowstorm, and the 
methods of the English players were quite 
spoilt. The same thing occurred in the 
match with Wales. The final contest was 
with Scotland, who had easily beaten both 
Wales and Ireland. 

" At Glasgow, however, the English team 
outplayed them, and became the chainpions 
of the year. For the first time, Ireland beat 
Wales on their own ground. These Inter- 
national matches have done much to make 
the game popular in Scotland and Ireland, 
while in Wales it is the game of the people." 

“How do you choose those who shall 
play for the Challenge Cup?" 

* Every club that is going to compete must 
send notice by August 1, and then the com- 
peting clubs are divided into ten districts, 
who enter for the qualifving competition, 
which must be completed by the end of the 
year. The clubs then play among them- 
selves until only one is left in each district. 
Some twenty leading clubs are excused in 
the first competition, and, finally, thirty-two 
clubs are left to compete for the Cup, and 
the first round is completed by the end of 
January; the second and third are fought 
out during February, and the semi-final ties 
must be played during March, and the final 
tie by April 15. The proceeds of the matches 
except the final ties are divided between the 
competing clubs, but in the final the council 
of the Football Association have direct control 
of all the arrangements connected with the 
match. They pay expenses, pay all the 
players, and generally hand over some 
hundreds of pounds to the clubs that are 
left in for the last round. Last year in the 
final match at the Crystal Palace over sixty 
thousand persons assembled, although both 
the contending clubs cane from the 
same district. They were Derby County and 
Notts Forest. Although football is going 
ahead in the South of England, only once in 
the last twenty years have a southern team, 
Southampton, got into the semi-final round. 
Last year they had to meet Notts Forest, and 
after a splendid game Southampton lost, and 
the Notts men got their winning goal in a 
blinding snowstorm. 

“ A great authority has stated that it was a 
distinct error of judgment on the part of the 
referee that the game was allowed to proceed 
as the weather was. For the final Derby 
County were beaten by the Forest, and they 
deserved their victory. A new trophy has 
been offered for competition under Associa- 
tion rules, and takes the form of a massive 
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silver shield to be competed for by the best 
amateur and the best professional club. It 
was given by the Sheritf of London, and the 
bringing together of the Gentlemen v. 
Players as in cricket cannot fail to have an 
excellent effect on the game. This scason 
we are to have a North and South match, but 
an annual contest between amateur and 
professional has often been talked over. And 
now I come to a very important point, and 
that is the increasing number of clubs. 
There are so many that, instead of ten 
divisions, we may have to have twenty. And 
that, of course, would mean a very great deal 
of work for the Association.” 

I then went on to chat with Mr. Wall as to 
the danger of the game, and he said there 
was abroad an idea "that a great many deaths 
took place year by year, and that it was a 
very brutal sport. Another impression was 
that there was & great deal of betting con- 
nected with the game. A little while ago, 
one of the leading reviews had a strong 
article upon this very point, but it was 
written with & view to prejudice the reader 
againstthe game. As to the accidents, there 
are very few that occur under the Association 
game, which is as nearly perfect as science 
can make it. In any case of brutality cr 
unfair play the council would hold a search- 
ing inquiry, and would, if necessary, 
suspend the club and close the ground. The 
fact is, there are very few accidents—not 
more than in any other sport, when you 
consider the immense number of persons 
playing. Is it to be supposed that the head- 
masters of our public schools would allow 
the game to be played by the boys under 
their charge if it were likely to lead to any 
great loss of life or limb? Then, as to betting, 
none whatever is allowed upon the grounds 
where the matches are played, and anyone 
who was suspected would be taken off the 
ground, or, if a complaint were made to us, 
drastic measures would be taken. The 
public may be trusted to see that the laws 
and regulations of the game are carried out— 
of that I am perfectly certain. How keen is 
the interest is well illustrated by a fact 
coming within my own experience. It was 
at the Oval, and seated in front of me was an 
old gentleman watching the game keenly. 
More than once he got up and cheered on the 
players, and obscured the view of a good 
many people. I said to him, ‘ You like the 
game?’ And he said, ‘Yes, sir. I walked 
nine miles to see the game, and after it's over 
I shall walk nine miles back.’ That man 
knew what it was to enjoy the game. And,” 
continued Mr. Wall, “I can speak only for the 
Association game when I say to parents, 
* Let your boys join in it, and learn the best 
lessons of unselfishness—lessons that they 
can learn nowhere else.’ Often as I have 
watched the unseltish passing of one to the 
other, the whole team playing for the honour 
of their school, rather than for individual 
triumph, have I thought that the game is 
valuable to young England, and that older 
players may well learn lessons which will 
help them in the battle of life.” 

Tuomas C. CoLLINGS. 
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SOME NOVEL PICTURE.FRAMES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By A DRAWING-ROOM SHOWMAN, 


Author of * A Novel Aquarium," “ Outdoor Games of Skill.” ete. ete, 


pet boy who would be thoroughly happy 

should be busy in his hours of recreation, 
whether in pursuit of open-air sport, or in 
the fascinations of the workshop; certainly 
every boy should have his hobby, and that lad 
must be very difficult to please who can- 


not find a subject to work upon in turning 
over the pages of the “B.O.P.” that are 
specially devoted to the “How to Make" 
articles. 

The present paper on Novel Picture-Frames 
we feel assured will appeal to most readers, 


for, besides being useful and lasting orna- 
ments, these suggested frames will be found 
easy to make and inexpensive, as well as 
altogether different from anything in the way 
of frames purchasable at the shops. 

Now let us set to work. You will only 
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require a few simple tools, such as an ordin- 
ary saw, with fairly fine teeth, a tenon saw, 
a small hammer, bradawl, screw-driver, pair 
of scissors, some glue, glue-brush, screws, 
nails, and glass-paper. The sizes of the 
frames will of course depend entirely on the 
measurement of the pictures you may wish 
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Fig. 1. 


to frame; and really splendid subjects are to 
be found in the “B.O.P.” each month, 
especially the coloured plates. Of these the 
author has several framed, and they are 
constantly and greatly admired by those who 
have the pleasure of looking at them. 

Any kind of wood may be employed in the 
construction of the frames, but wood that is 
easily cut of course renders the task of the 
young frame-maker less difficult, and so per- 
haps ordinary deal and pine are the best. 
The author has made several frames from 
the timber of egg-chests, which wood is light 
and very workable. Egg-chests can be 
purchased from most dealers in eggs at 
about sixpence each, and as a rule each 
chest contains enough wood for three or 
four good-sized frames. The surface of the 
wood is generally rough, but this does not 
matter, as the surface will be often hidden, 
and if not, when covered with gold it will 
have a more artistic effect on account of the 
inequalities of surface. If it is found neces- 
sary to smooth the surface down, coarse 
glass-paper rubbed firmly over it with an 
even movement will generally do all that is 
needful. 

Now decide on the actual size of your re- 
quired frame. First the width of the wood- 
work, and next the size of the sight or open- 
ing through which the picture is seen. For 
example, let us suppose that the sight 
measurement of fig. 1 is twelve inches long by 
seven inches in height, and the width of the 
wood three inches—proceed by selecting pieces 


Fic. 2. 


of timber near these measurements, ther 
with your ordinary saw cut them into 
the correct widths, the saw being guided 
by a black-lead pencil line, which has been 
marked upon the wood by the aid of a 
straight-edge or ruler. Now comes the mitre 
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or corners of the frame, which should fit 
accurately together. To do this cut out 
from some stout cardboard or tin a tri- 
angle as a, in fig. 2. Then place it upon 
the top end of the left-hand piece of frame, 
carefully mark with pencil where the line c 
is shown, next cut carefully through with the 
tenon saw. Then turn 
the triangle over to B, 
which is the top of the 
fxime, proceeding as 
before. These two 
corners, being thus 
treated, and carefully 
cut, will fit evenly to- 
gether; the above opera- 
tion, of course, is to take 
place at the three other 
corners of the frame. 

Fig. 3 gives two 
methods of joining the 
frame together. First 
use glue, next bring the 
two corners of the frame 
Then 

a piece of wood, a, about 

three-eighths of an inch 
thick, is screwed on the back of the 
frame as shown, using short screws 
that will not go right through the 
frame. 

The second method is to glue up as 
before. Then to nail the corners to- 
gether as seen at B; one nail is shown 
driven right home, the second partly 
in 
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All frames, whether for prints, 
water-colours, or oils, will require a 
rabbet, or resting-place, for the glass and the 
picture, which is a piece of wood, shown at c, 


Fic. 3. 


fig. 3, about one inch wide, and 
half-inch thick, if for glass and 
prints ; for oil paintings no glass is 
necessary, but the thickness of the 
wood should be at least one inch. | 

A quarter of an inch of frame all (Ẹ 
round will be quite enough for the 

glass and picture to rest against. 

In the case of prints and water- 

colours, a stout cardboard backing 

will be required to support the 

picture in its place, and prevent 

the dust getting in; the whole is 

now tacked into the rabbet c—the 

latter itself being held in posi- 

tion by the aid of glue and 

brads. 

Having made our frame, the 
decoration of the front must be 
attended to, and this is certainly 
not the least important feature. 
shows a rope pattern around its inner and 


Fig. 1 


outer edge. This is really genuine rope 
or very thick and well marked string. Cut 
off a sufficient length, next carefully glue 
round the frame where the rope is to be 
fixed, then lay down one end of your rope 
upon the moist glue, driving a thin and 
small gimp pin through it, and so right 
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round the frame, using the pins at the 
distance of one inch apart; and to keep à 
straight line it will greatly help to have 
pencilled a straight line all round to work upon. 
When the rope patterns on frame are finished, 
paint the whole frame yellow with distemper 
colour, made by mixing one-third of size to 
two of water, which must be made hot— don't 
boil it; then add some powdered chrome, 
until the whole is about the thickness 0! 
cream. Both the size and colour can b 
purchased from most oil-shops. Use warm. 
and well cover the whole of the front and 
sides of the frame. When dry, paint ove 
the front of frame with gold paint, of which 
there are many excellent varieties now to be 
obtained. Use a soft brush, and take care 
to be continually stirring up the gold paint 
when applying it, so as to get an even ani 
equal surface all over the frame. If pre 
perly laid on, one coat should be sufficient. 
This frame is now finished, with the excep- 
tion of a couple of screw eyes, to be inse 
into the back of the frame, through which à 
cord is fastened to suspend it upon its chosen 
nail in the wall. 

Fig. 4 is another rope pattern, the rope 
being fixed on by the same method as m 
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fig. 1. First carefully mark the pattern with 


(er a is a ,very thick cardboard frame 
Digitized by oogle 


- 
a 
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fixed down upon the wood frame with stout 
glue, Bis also another frame. but composed 
of a narrow and thin strip of wood, held in 
its place with glueand brads. The four corner 
decorative pieces are cardboard glued upon 
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a. This frame if painted gold has a very 
pretty effect. 

Fig. 5 is u sand frame. The plain wooden 
frame should be well coated with hot thin 
glue; then quickly sprinkle thickly upon it 
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some clean and dry silver sand, gently press- 
ing it down upon the glue. When dry the 
surplus sand can be shaken off. This makes 
a good aud sparkling gold frame. 

(To be continued.) 


HOW TO 


‘uz fresh-water fishes suitable for the 
aquarium are rather numerous, and 
most of them have their own particular 
characteristics, which render them interest- 
ing. They will most of them live in captivity, 
at least while of & small size. Some, how- 
ever, when full grown, cannot be placed in 
the tank with other fish, owing to their 
voracious habits. For instance, if you put in 
a pike he would very speedily clear the tank. 
It is rather difficult to determine on what 
lines to proceed as to classification, but 
all those now to be mentioned are more or 
less suitable for the tank. 

The Minnow (Leucisus Phorinus).—On 
the whole I suppose this is the most common 
fish of all—no other is met with in such 
enormous quantities; the fish appears to be 
born in hundreds in order that it may form 
the food of other fish more lordly in size 
than itself. It is a pretty little creature, and 
is shown in fig. 26. Most of my readers 
will, however, know it too well to need any 
picture. This fish does well in the aquarium, 
its small size enabling a large number to be 
kept. They are brisk, energetic little beings, 
often darting about the tank, unless of a 
good age, when they are very quiet and 
sedate. The fish usually swim about in 
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F1G. 26.—MINNOW (Leuciscus phoxinus). 


flocks— where one goes another goes, like a 
flock of sheep. If one gets hold of anything to 
eat all the others promptly rush at it, hoping 
to get something more in a similar way. At 
night they will lie at the bottom of the tank, 
in a manner which strongly resembles a lot 
of children going to bed! If you go into the 
room with a candle after nightfall I am sure 
you will endorse this remark. The boys at 
Oxford catch immense numbers of minnows 
for bait, by simply putting a bottle under a 
certain place on one of the weirs, when the 
stream is not very high, and as they are 
carried through the opening the fish tumble 
into the bottle. In this way I have seen 


large bottlefuls caught in a short space of 
tinie. 
species it would speedily become extinct, so 
great is the number continually being caught 
by its human and other assailants. 
minnow will eat insects and worms, but he 
is also a vegetable feeder, and is not averse to 
some of the weeds—for instance, Vallisneria 
Spiralis and Anacharis Alsinastrum. 
minnow is not often eaten, but is fairly good 
eating nevertheless. 
Wykeham, who founded Winchester College, 
and New College, Oxford, seems to have par- 
taken freely of the minnow. At a dinner 
given to the king and queen in the year 
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1394, on Tuesday, September 16, and at which 
dinner 210 guests were present, they appear 
to bave had provided for them, in addition 
io other fish, 7 gallons of minnows, which 
cost the bishop eleven shillings and eight- 
pence. The minnow is also sometimes 
called the * mince" or * pink." The head 
and back of the fish are of a dusky olive 
colour, while the under-surface of the body 
is perfectly white or silver, with a shade of 
pink during the summer season. In the 
aquarium the fish will very soon learn to 
know their owner, especially if he feeds them 
at intervals by dropping little scraps of food 
into the water in the front part of the tank ; 
after this has been done a few times you 
will have the fish crowding to the side when- 
ever you approach the vessel. 

An almost equally small fish as the 
minnow, but of very different propensities, 
is the common Stickleback of our ditches 
and small streams. He belongs to the 
Gasterosteus family, of which some are 
fresh-water fish and some marine. The 
most common in fresh-water streams is the 
three-spined Stickleback (Gasterosteus Acu- 
leatus). I used to get large numbers of these 
in the ditches round “Port Meadow” at 
Oxford, by pulling up large masses of weed ; 
the fish being entangled in them, owing to 
the small space allotted to them during the 
dry summer months, were caught and 
dragged up with the weeds. Draining and 
improvements have more or less diminished 
the tishes to be found in those ditches, but 
there are still sticklebacks to be caught 
there. The fish is a tolerably plentiful one, 
but nothing like so vast a quantity is to be 
found of itasofthe minnow. The ten-spined 
Stickleback (Gasterosteus pungitius) is less 
common than the former, and will live in 
either a fresh-water or marine tank, as it is a 
native of either fluid, and is usually found in 
brackish water, close to the sea, or in some 
stream running into it. 

The three-spined Stickleback is one of the 
most amusing and interesting of the fish 
which one can keep in an aquarium. Un- 
fortunately he is of & very combative 
disposition, and the armour with which 
Nature has endowed him, which consists 
of three spines standing up on his back, and 
which can be erected at will, is continually 
being used rather aggressively on his neigh- 
bours’ flanks. The ish is also of a very lively 
disposition, and will persecute another fish 
which it does not like, so vigorously, by biting 
its tail, etc., that the other fish has to be 
removed if its life is to be preserved. At the 
same time I have kept many sticklebacks in 
a tank with other fish, and have never had 
one actually injured by them. Nothing can 
be more amusing than the movements of this 
little fish. He takes a personal interest in 
everything that goes on in the aquarium, and 
nothing escapes his observation. Everything 
has to submit to be worried and pulled about 
by him, and his sharp eyes will detect any- 
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thing that moves which is in any way fit for 
food, and woe betide the unfortunate worm 
or eatable insect that puts in an appearance 
when he is by. The darting movements of 
the fish and its graceful and amusingly 
impudent manner of making itself at home 
in the tank, will be sure to make it a 
favourite with any aquarium-keeper, but you 
may have to provide & separate tank for its 
edification. One great source of interest 
with respect to the stickleback is the habit 
they have of building nests in the fronds of 
the weeds. These nests are constructed of 
small stems, leaves, etc., picked up by the 
male fish, and when it is finished, the eggs 
are laid in it by the female fish, who does 
not, however, complete the analogy by 
sitting on them after the fashion of the 
barn-door fowl. But while the eggs are 
hatching the male fish is most energetic, 
driving away all comers that would be likely 
to injure the small fry, with the utmost 
vigilance, and furious onslaughts. When 
the eggs are hatched his duties are even 
more onerous, for he has not only to keep off 
intruders, but to confine the little fishes to 
the nest as far as may he. To this end he 
may be seen driving them back again into 


Fig. 27,—THREE-SPINED STICKLEBACK (Gasterosteus 
aculeatus). 


the nest when they have escaped from it, or 
even carrying them back in his mouth. 

The appearance of the three-spined 
stickleback may be seen from fig. 27. The 
colours are usually green above and silver 
below, but in the breeding season the colours 
of the male fish are simply splendid, the 
iridescent hues more resembling those of the 
rainbow than anything else. The fish is 
then easily recognised by its brilliant crimson 
breast and its green eyes. If the fishes are 
meant to construct their nests they should 
be caught in April, rather late, and kept 
in & special aquarium by themselves. In 
this tank you can put materials suitable for 
their nests, such as vegetable fibres, leaves, 
etc. They will pick the best ones out for 
themselves. When the little tish appear you 
can put into the water some water in which 
are & lot of small organisms, such as water 
fleas, cyclops, etc., on which the young fry 
can feed. When two male fishes fight their 
colours become more brilliant than ever, and 
the victor in the contest is usually a fine 
sight to behold. This mother-of-pearl ap- 
pearance makes the fish very attractive while 
it lasts, and with respect to this he is almost 
unique. 

We now have to consider some fishes of 
a rather larger size. One of the most 
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frequently kept in an aquarium is the common 
carp (Cyprinus Carpio), which is easily kept 
in captivity if care be taken as to the purity 
of the water and the growth of the weeds. 
The carp is one of the fish which are 
accustomed to live in water not changed by 
its onward career—in other words, it mostly 
lives in ponds and other stagnant waters. 
This fits it particularly for habitation in the 
still waters of an aquarium, in which it will 
live for some time. It also has the merit of 
not being carnivorous, and therefore will 
not do the other inhabltants any mischief. 
The carp is supposed to have been introduced 
into England about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, by monks from Germany. It was 


Fig. 28—ComMon CARP (Cyprinus Carpio). 


much favoured by the monks of old, as they 
could construct ponds in which the carp 
would live, and thus have a plentiful supply 
ready for eating on the fasts of the Church. 
These ponds are still indicated by the con- 
struction of the ground in many ruins of 
monasteries, etc. The carp is a vegetable 
feeder, and will also eat larvæ of insects, 
and small worms, etc. In the aquarium it 
may be fed with crumbs of home-made bread 
(to be described later on), or with very small 
quantities of vermicelli, but this I do not 
think a very desirable food for fish. The 
fish soon becomes tame, and will come to 
the side to be fed. | 

There is a variety of the carp known as 
the Prussian. carp (Carassius Gibelio). It 
is not unlike its more commonly met with 
relative in its habits and disposition, and, 
like it, is well adapted for life in the tank 
owing to its sedentary nature. Itis fond of 
stagnant water, and therefore will not miss 
the running of the river, which is a great 
difficulty with some fishes, for instance, the 
minnow; the Prussian variety may be dis- 
tinguished from the former by its having no 
“ barbels " on its mouth as the common carp 
has. The common carp is shown in fig. 28. 
The colour of the carp is mainly an olive- 
brown tinged with gold on the upper surface, 
and yellowish-white on the under surface. 
The fins are brown. In the Prussian carp 
the fins are red. Besides these two varieties 
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there are the Crucian carp, and the Spiegel 
carp. Any of them can be obtained from a 
dealer at some time or other in the year. 
But the most often met with is certainly the 
golden carp (Carassius auratus), which is 
said to have been introduced into England 
in the year 1611, in the ninth year of 
the reign of James 1. Some, however, say 
that it was introduced in a roundabout 
manner in the second year of the reign of 
George 1. There is no very well-recognised 
authority for either statement, but the fish 
is here, wherever it came from, and a very 
pretty one itis. It is shown in fig. 29. 
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When you are buying gold fish you should 
always make a point of asking whether they 
are cold-water gold fish or not, as some are 
reared in warm streams and brought to 
London, or elsewhere, to be sold to unsus- 
pecting mortals, who put them into an 
aquarium with cold water in it, where they 
speedily die, the length of their life depend- 
ing on various uncertain causes. The fish can 
be fed on scalded vermicelli, or the little red 
worms found sometimes in rain-water butts. 
Everyone knows the appearance of the gold 
T so I need not enter into a description 
of it. 
they are black or brown when young, the 
golden colour coming afterwards, and the 
colour also varies a good deal, some .being 
yellow, or spotted with yellow and black, 
and some are occasionally white.- The 
" silver fish " is a variety of the goldone.” ~ 

One of the very handsomest of our English 
fishes is the perch (Perca fluviatilis). The 
colouring of this fish is gorgeous. The scales 
are of a bright bronze, crossed by transverse 
bars of darker greenish bronze, and a 
peculiar iridescence shades the whole. The 
fins are of a beautiful red tinge. The upper 
fin is of a very bold shape, and stands boldly 
erect when the perch is angry or in a state 
of excitement. The fish is depicted in fig. 30. 
Unfortunately the perch is of rather a 
cannibalistic nature, and the little fishes in 
the tank may share the fate of the “ frog 
who would a-wooing go" when the “ lily- 
white duck" came on the scene, if care is not 
taken tosatisfy his appetite! However, I have 
kept a perch in my own tank, and did- not 
lose any of its occupants, so this need not 
ANS: 
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Fic. 30.—PrErcn (Perca fluviatilis). 


necessarily occur. Moreover, itis a hardy 
fish and easily adapts itself to life in the 
aquarium, so it is a pity not to introduce 
it therein. You can put in small specimens 
who will not be able to devour their comrades, 
even if so minded. Failing anything else 
you can divide the tank (if you make it as 
long as the one given), and thus keep your 
fish separate. The division is made by two 
or three pieces of glass, the combined breadth 
of which is such that they very nearly cover 
the tank from side to side, but there is a 
trifling space between them. These pieces 
of glass are supported in their places by wire 
bolts, fixed to the frame on each side and 
extending over the top of the tank, in the 
place where the division is required. The 
tish can thus breathe the same air, and see 
each other, but cannot get at each other for 
cannibalistic purposes. The only disadvan- 
tage is that of course it practically makes 
the tank smaller for the residents on each 
side. 

Two or three perch should be kept, as it 
is a sociable fish, and will prefer to have 
companions of its own species. It has the 
merit of being easily tamed, and will take 
food out of its owner's hands in a short time; 
it is not easily alarmed, so it soon gets used 
to the conditions under which it finds itself. 
The perch is one of the fish which I have 
caught with a rod and line, and afterwards 
placed in the tank, but the greatest care must 
be taken not to injure the fish when thus 
caught. | 


It has usually more or less red fins, 


The Tench (Tinca vulgaris) is, for the 
reason given in the case of the carp, one o! 
the best fish the aquarium-keeper can have 
for the tank, as it is an inhabitant of very 
stagnant water, and so will approve of the 
still water in the aquarium. The tench, like 
the carp, is a very hardy fish, and is also 
said to be very long-lived. It is also capable 
of existing for quite a long time, sometimes 
for hours, out of its native element. The 
tench is not 4 very large fish ; it is found in 
ponds, more rarely in rivers, and the dirtier 
and muddier the pond the better the fish 
appears to like it for a residence. The 
tench hibernates during the winter by bury- 
ing itself as far as it can in the mud at the 
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bottom of the pond. The colour of the 
tench is a greenish bronze, and its scales 
are tipped with gold. There is a variety o! 
the tench corresponding to the golden variet: 
of the carp; it is called the Golden Tench 
(Tinca aurata). This is of a golden-yellow 
colour. Either kind can be bought from a 
London dealer without much difficulty, if 
they cannot be procured by fishing for them. 
As a proof of the hardihood of this fish the 
reader may be referred to Daniel's ** Rura! 
Sports," in which an account is given of a 
pond which had been disused and filled with 
rubbish for some years, and which was cleaned 
out for some purpose, below the level of the 
former pond. It was then found that below 
the rubbish were several holes still filled witk 
water from the old pond, and in these hole: 
were several tench, which had remained over 
from the former pond. One of these was a very 
old one which, from being incarcerated in so 
small a space, had grown to the shape of tke 
hole, and had to be dug out. When removed 
to another pond, where he had considerab: 
more roóm, he continued to exist for some 
years after his release. I do not quite see. 
myself, how these fish got enough food x 
eat during their incarceration. But if per 
fectly correct it may be explained by the 
supposition that they were really lying more 
or less dormant, as they might have beer 
during a very long winter, buried in the mus 
at the bottom of the pond if it had sil 
existed. The tench is shown in fig. 31. 
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Problem No. 515. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


The cleverest composer of simple problems 
is the late John Brown, of Bridport, for his 
book of 174 problems contains thirty-nine of 
only six or seven pieces, and five in the 
collection have only five pieces each, so that 
we can submit here a selection of eight 
pretty problems which deserve more study 
than some of the crowded positions illus- 
trated in several daily and weekly papers. 


ErenT THREE-MOVERS. 


Problem No. 516. 

White, K—K 3; R—K Kt 7; B—Q B6; 
Kt—K 4. Black, K—K4. (K eB; M g7; 
N c6; Oe4. K e5.) 

Problem No. 517. 

White, K—Q B 4; R—K B sq.; B— 
Q Kt 2; Kt—K B 2. Black, K—Q B 7; 
P—Q B4. (Kc4; M fl; N b2; O f2. 
K c2; P c5) 

Problem No. 518. 

White, K -Q B3; R—K Kt 4; B—Q B4; 
Kt—Q sq. Black, K—K7; P—QB 5. (Kc3; 
M g4; Na4; Odl. Ke2; Pc4) 

Prob'en No. 519. 

White, K—Q R 8; Q—K R 8; Kts—K 3 
and K B5. Black, K-K B 6; P—K 5. 
(K a8; L h8; O e3, fo. K f8 ; P e4.) 

Problem No. 520. 

XVhite, K—Q Kt 5; Q—K Kt 2 ; R—Q B sq. 
Black, K -Q6; Ps-Q5 and KR 4. (Kb5; 
£ g2; Mcl. K d8; P d4, h5.) 

Problem No. 521. 

White, K-K Kt 4; R—Q 5; B—Q Kt 6; 
Kt—K B4. Black, K—K 5; Ps—Q Et 6 
andK2. (Kg4; Md5; Nb6; Of4. Ket; 
P b3, e7) 

Problem No. 522. 

White, K—K 3; B—Q Kt 3; Kts—Q 2 
and 4. Black, K--QB 6; B—QR8; P— 

Kt 5. (K e3; N b3; O d2, dd. K c3; 
N al; P b4.) 

Problem No. 523. 

White, K—Q R2; Q—K 3; B—K Kt 4; 
Kt—Q B7; P—KRB8. Black, K—K B 3; 
P—Q 4. (Ka2; Le3; Ngt; Oc7; P hà. 
K f6; P ds.) 

«« J. B., of Bridport,” as he is generally 
Ļ:-nown in chess columns, has embodied one 
and the same idea in his Nos. 35, 41, 49, 93, 
and 102; but, as three of them are afflicted 
«vith duals, end the two others (49 anu 93) 
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contain an additional P, it is desirable to 
show the stratagem in a simple and correct 
form thus: White, K-K Kt 2; Q-Q B6; 
Kt—K B5; P—K 4. Black, K—K 4. The 
solution in three moves begins with Q— 
Kt 7. 


So.ut.ons.—No. 507.--1, Kt —K 2, K—Kt 3 
(or a, b, c) 2, Q—B 8, K—R 2, B— Kt sq. 
mate. (a) KxP. 2, Q—K 7 ch., K—B 4. 
3, Q—K 6 mate. (b K—K5. 2, Q—B 8, 
and 3, Q—B 4 or 5 mate. (c) K—Kt 5. 
2,B-K6 ch, and 3, Q—-R8 or K 7 mate. 
No. 508.—1, Kt—Q 3, K—B 5 (or a). 2, P— 
K4. (a) K—K 5. 2, K—B 3. No. 509.— 
1, B—R 7, P—R 7 (or a), 2, R—Kt 6. 
(a) K—R7. 2, R-QR6. No.510.—1, R— 
K Kt 8, K—Kt 4. 2, Kt-R5ch. No. 511. 
—1, B—Q 5, KxP (or a). 2, R—Q sq. ch., 
and 3, Kt mates. (a) KxB. 2, R—K 6, 
K—Q5. 3,R—Q6mate. No.512.—1, Q— 
B 3, K—K 3 (or a, b, c). 2, Q—B 8 ch., 
and 3, Kt mates. (a) K—K 5. 2, Q—B2 
ch., K—Q4. 3,Kt—B 4 mate. (b) K—Kt 5. 
2, Q—K 5, and 3, Q mates. (c) K—Kt 3. 
2, Q—K B 6 ch., and Q mates on Kt 5 or 7. 
No. 513.—1, R—Kt sq, and 2, R—R 3 or 
Q B sq., etc. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


Boys, one and all, large and small—attention ! 


The following lines have just reached us from the 
pen of a genial Presbyterian M.A. : 
Good boys, bold boys, 
Young boys, old boys, 
Big boys, small boys, 
Our boys, all boys 
Read the Doy's Own Paper. 


Soldier boys and sailor boys, 

Paper boys and tailor boys, 

Eton boys and bluecoat boys, 

Ragged boys and new coat boys 
Read the Boy’s Own Paper. 


Sick boys and strong boys, 
Short boys and long boys, 
Fat boys and lean boys, 
Dirty boys and clean boys 
Read the Boy's Own Paper ! 
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MORE ETON STORIES. 


Many a good Eton story has been told in the 
* B.O.P.." but the crop appears to be inexhaustible. 
Under tne title of “Annals of che King's College of 
Our Lady of Eton be-ide Windsor,” Mr. Wasey Sterry, 
M.A., bas just produced a volume which deals with the 
great school from the troublous days of Henry VI., the 

toval founder, to modern times. Here is an amusing 
extract, showing that ‘ boys will be boys"—the copy 
of an Y in the Minute Book of * Pop" (the well- 
known school Debating Society), in the bandwritin 

of Mr. Gladstone, and concerning the Hallam o 
'l'ennysou's * In Memoriam" : 

“Mr Pickering mi. brought forward a motion fining 
Mr. Hallam for throwing a piece of orange against the 
wall, and staining it. (Many members ran instantly 
to the place to ascertain the extent of the damage 
done. Order! Order!) Mr. Hallam said that he had 
thrown the orange not at the wall, but at the head of 
Mr. Pickering mí. and that the missile would have 
taken effect there had not the Honourable Member 
thought proper to remove his head. He also said that 
he believed Mr. Pickering mi. had been the aggressor. 

“*Mr, Pickering mi. replied. Mr. Hervey thought 
that both deserved the fine, though it could not be iu- 


flicted on them. 


*'Mr, Patteson and Mr. Gladstone opposed Mr. 
Pickering míi.'s motion on the ground of Mr. Hallam's 
having thrown the orange in self-defence. 

"4 ‘The motion was put and negatived by a majority 
of one,” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


pon 


ARTISTIC AND LITERARY. 


Prizes— Four Guineas. 


T our last Volume (ride page 79) we offered Prize- 
money to the amount of Four Guineas, to be 
awarded thus : (1) Zwo G ineas for the best descrip- 
tions of a Cbristinas Holiday ; and (2) 7wo Guineas for 
the best descriptions of a Summer Holiday; each 
description to be confined to 500 words as the limit, 
and to be illustrated by original sketches or photo- 

aphs. 
d e now have great pleasure in publishing our 
Award, and it will be noticed that we have increased 
the amount of the Prize-money by Zalf-a-Guinea. 


I—' My Christmas Holiday." 
First Prize—One Guinea. 


JoHN R. GILL, 1,747 Blair Street, St. Paul, Minn, 
U.S.A. 
Second Prizs—10s. 6d. each. 
ANDREW FRANK BENNIE, Heathsido, Perry: Rise, 


Forest Hill, 8.E. 
T. THUMBOOCHETTY, “ Rugby Hall," Bangalore, India, 


JIL—'"My Summer Holiday." 


Prizes—108. 6d. each. 


LILIAN MABEL SNow, 163 Highbury New Park, x. 

May E. M. DoNALDeos, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 

ANDREW FRANK BENNIE, Heathside, Perry Rise, 
Foe:t Hill. s.E. 

EnITH WASELL, Lytton, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
traiía. 

T. ARTHUR L&E, Beaconsfield, Lenzie, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT. 


John L. Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace. Kirkcaldy, N.B. ; 
Ethel Mary Wood, Cawley Road, Chichester ; Elizabeth 
Lightbody Crow, 45 Rye Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
‘Arthur Stanley Brookes, 29 Apsley Road, Clifton, Bris- 
tol; T. Thumboochetty, “ Rugby Hall,” Bangalore, 
India. 


Remarks.—In the “Christmas Holiday " papers the 
Prizes are secured by descriptions of (1) Christmas in 
tbe Backwoods ; (2) Christmas Holidays on a Bicycle ; 
(3) Christmas Trip on a P. & O. Steamer from Madras 
Harbour to Goa, the oldest Portuguese settlement in 
India. With the " Sumwer Holiday” papers the Prizes 
go to descriptions of holidays ( 1) In the Isle of Wight ; 
(2) At Darley Dale ; n the Lake District and in 
Scotland; (4) A Holiday Camp at Point Lookout, 
Stradbroke Is'and, Brisbane, Australia ; (5) On a Farm 
at Greenloaning in Perthshire. All were illustrated 
by sketches, photographs, and in one case also by 
wildflowers artistically arranged, We congratulate 
competitors on the exbelience of munich of the work 
sent in. 
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GUINEA-PIG (M. B.).—Lots advertised, 


PRENTICE. — No; our lifeboat fund 
was completed many years ago, ani 


resulted in the placing of two life 
boats on the coast, 


P. R. (Essex).—Thanks, but of no us 
whatever. 


W. M. (Dalgheal).— The “fungus” you 
mention is a disease very apt to 
‘attack goldfish when confined in t» 
narrow limits, and when once 
developed the victims usualy die. 


N. E. B. (Grays, Essex).—A. very good 
print for an interior. 


E. H. (Nottingham) writes : “It might 
interest some to know that I hav 
bound a volume from the weekly 
numbers, as described in last year's 
‘B.O.P.’ much to the admiration of 
my friends." 


J. E. (Stoneycroft).—You must write 
to the publisher whose name was 
given. We are not booksellers, and 
cannot therefore procure books for 
our readers, 


H. K. S. (Benares).—No ; the rule is 
one copy taken, one competitor only. 
If, therefore, a copy is taken in for 
the family only one member of that 
family can enter the competitions. 


B. R. Berlin).—No ; we cannot possibly 
send particulars as to onr competitions 
by post. Full details are published in 
the numbers themselves, and the 
rules distinctly say that we cannot 
answer questions by post, even though 
stamped and addressed envelopes may 
be sent, 


Drean GOLDFIsH (Fishy).—You should 
not change the water so often ; once 
a week is enough if the vessel in 
which they are kept is small, but 
if it is large enough to contain à 
growing plant or two it will not 
require changing more often than 
once in six months, and perhaps s 
long again as that. Catching the 
fish to clean out the tank is often 
the cause of death to them, for if they 
are bruised even slightly they die; 
and this seems to have been the cas 
here. Also, you must not keep them 
in a strong light, which they do not 
like and whieh does not agree with 
them. The ants’ eggs are al) right. 
Only give as much as will be eaten at 
once, as they are apt to spoil the 
water if left floating about. 


L. H. GAMLEN.—We recently gave the 
translation of the inscription. He 
was Duke of Brunswick and Luner- 
berg, and Arch-treasurer and Eleetor 
of the Holy Roman Empire; can you 
fit that in? Spade guineas were 
coined from 1787 to 1799. . They are 
now worth from five-and-twenty tò 
thirty shillings. 


J. J.—You should write for a pre 
spectus ; but you are above the usual 
age, and there are examinations to be 
passed, 


D. T. GRAHAME.—We do not give the 
addresses of contributors, Take in 
“ Cricket," or * Bat, Ball, and Wheel, 
or some publication of that sort. 


OLD CorN&,—No dealer would give yo: 
more than their face value, but you 
miglit get a few pence more for then 
from some one who is collecting. 


D. M. MxTTERS.—We know nothing of 
your letter, and one of our rules iš 
that you should not enclose stamp for 
reply, asreplies are never sent by post. 
We have often asked readers not to 
send us on articles for identification. 


E. RiLEY.—We think you should be 
congratulated on having a very 
sensible French master. A great 
deal too much time is wasted over 
verbs and adjectives. 


AN OLD READER.— You are not likely to 
get “a birth as clarke" to anybody 
unless you learn to spell better. We 
know of no company who would 


employ you without trying you 
ashore first. 


CAPE MOUNTED RIFLES (A. W.).—Write 
to Secretary, The Horse Guards, 
London. 


RABBITS (F. H.).—No schoolboy who is 
away for terms at a time should keep 
them. They are almost certain to 
suffer. 


To MANY READERS.—They will oblige 
before writing to read back corre- 
spondence. They would thus save à 
: penny themselves, and us consider- 

2 Ps able worry. We cannot keep on re 
E UA di pasting, else we should have no space 
SS ; or anything new, 
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IN THE ISLES OF 


COUTANCES: 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," “ The Wallaby Man," ete, etc. 


( With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE and Others.) 


CHAPTER X.—HUNTING THE ROEBUCK. 


VE were up with the dawn, for there was 
arduous work in prospect. It was no 
easy matter for so few huntsmen to secure 
stags on the open space of their own ground. 
We had no fair enchantress like Miss Deenie to 
lend us the help of her seductive charms, and I 
was assured that the animals were keen to 
suspect danger, since their natural timidity of 
man had been inereased by onslaughts organ- 
ised in more peaceful times by the Governor 
and his friends. 

We were but ill-equipped for the chase. 
Farmer Martin possessed an old musket, which 
might prove a serviceable weapon at close 
range; but rheumatic pains had tried hirh ‘sore 
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in the night, and he declared himself 
totally disabled for encountering the 
fatigue of active deerstalking. 

This misfortune was regrettable, for, if 
only he could have fulfilled a moiety of 
the prowess he had shown on former 
occasions (according to his own avowal), 
we should have had little difficulty in 
taking the game. 

A consultation was held over an early 
breakfast. The farmer’s advice was, that 
we should dig a pitfall in a certain narrow 
gorge not far from the house, and endeavour 
to drive any deer that we might manage 
to circumvent, through that gorge. It was 
conveniently situated for the purpose, as 
there was a long stretch of grass beyond 
the gorge, which promised to bring the 
stampeding animals past the house. The 
farmer said he would be on the look-out 
at & front window, and try to bring down 
a stag with his musket. 

Accordingly, after breakfast, we three 
lads repaired to the spot armed with two 
spades and a pickaxe. For three long 
hours we laboured at picking and digging, 
by which time, since the soil was fairly 
soft, we had excavated a trench, long, 
broad, and deep enough, as we hoped, for 
the purpose, and we sat down awhile to 
rest. 

We then returned to the farm, and 
refreshed weary nature with a hearty 
meal, before setting out for the chase. 
But first it was necessary to complete the 
arrangement of the trench already dug. 
We procured some light poles, and laid 
them transversely over the pit. On these 
we placed brushwood and earth, disposing 
the surface as best we could to conformity 
with the natureof the adjacent ground. 

When this operation was accomplished, 
Tom Herault directed us to a point of 
vantage on the summit of the island, from 
which a fair prospect of glens and ravines 
was obtainable. I bethought me of .I;neas 
in Virgil's Epic: 

Æneas scopulum interea conscendit, et omnem 
Prospectum late pelago petit... 


for, like the Trojan hero, we espied from 
a lofty rock three fat bucks feeding ina 
glen beneath us. I recalled the ease with 
which the magnanimous son of Anchises 
was able to lay low seven huge carcasses 
with no better weapons than bow and 
arrows—a very marvellous exhibition of 
the art of venery, which might well 
excite envy even in those furnished with 
the improved aid of modern appliances. 

But I kept my classical musings to my- 
self, for my faithful companions were not 
versed in the Latin tongue. I looked to 
our leader, Tom Herault, for counsel as to 
a method of attack. 

He bade us crouch behind some boulder 
stones, so as not to alarm the quarry too 
soon, and he devoted many minutes to 
considering the most likely avenues of 
success. Having formulated a plan, he 
gave us instructions. 

* Le Marchant had better keep on this 
ridge, and prevent the bucks ascending 1t. 
You, Dick, must work round unobserved 
to that lower ridge opposite. Your joint 
task will be to keep the bucks from 
escaping by either height, while J shall 
approach them in the rear and drive them 
forward. The valley winds between the 
two ridges. with sundry outlets, in the 
direction of the pitfall. We have to work 
ihem round yonder shoulder" (pointing 
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with his hand), *and you must prevent 
them from escaping by any outlet on your 
respective sides. 

“If we succeed so far, we must close 
inwards at the right moment, and compel 
them to rush through the defile towards 
the pitfall. You two will show yourselves 
as soon as I have startled them. This I 
must do with caution, for if thev stampede 
at first, vou will not be able to keep pace, 
and they will escepe us how they please.” 

He explained his directions further, to 
make every detail of the plan clear, and 
then he told Dick to occupy the lower 
ridge. 

We watched him descend by a wide 
détour to windward, fetching a compass 
in rear of the stags well out of sight. We 
saw him climb over a shoulder of the 
ridge by a tortuous watercourse which 
screened him well; after which we lost 
sight of him for a time, till his head 
appeared on the ridge some way in ad- 
vance of the bucks. 

Then Tom quickly made his way 
downwards, and I was left alone, with a 
sense of pleasing excitement, awaiting the 
first siens of alarm among the bucks. 
Tom intended to rouse them by stones 
thrown from a distance, keeping out of 
sight as long as he could. and sending his 
missiles at intervals, so as to keep the 
animals slowly advancing (if possible) to 
the spot from which he hoped to bring 
about the final rush. 

Suddenly I saw one of the bucks pull 
himself tugether with a start. Then all 
three raised their heads and looked 
nervously round. They trotted on a few 
yards, and stopped—looked about—seemed 
reassured, and fell to browsing again. 

I moved forward out of their view. to 
get on even terms with them, and again I 
Waited. 

In a few minutes the same signs of 
alarm were repeated, somewhat more 
pronounced, for the bucks made a brisk 
trot of a hundred yards before again 
coming to a halt. 

Tom had not shown himself so far, and 
there was a longer interval before he sent 
his next stone to rouse them. I heard the 
stone fall on rocky ground with a clatter. 
The noise thoroughly frightened the bucks, 
and they sped towards an outlet on the 
left. I watched them with beating heart, 
for unless Dick was quick enough to bar 
the way they would rush it in a flash, and 
our hopes would thus early be doomed to 
disappointment. 

But trusty Dick was athis post. I saw 
the bounding bucks suddenly swerve and 
turn, and make for a ravine which divided 
my ridge. I ran at my best speed. and 
barely had time to prevent their escape. 
But I saved it bv the narrowest margin. 
I was in the ravine before them. Waving 
my arms and shouting, I brought the 
bucks to their haunches, and sent them 
back into tho straight, where they broke 
away to the front like arrows from a bow. 

Then for the first time Tom appeared 
in the open. and it was evident to us all 
that the bucks had given us the slip. A 
stern-chase would have been as hopeful 
as trying to run down a partridge on the 
wing. ‘Tom said we could do no more, 
aid he relapsed into gloomy silence at 
the miscarriage of the scheme. 

We joined forces once more, and having 
mounted to the top of the main ridge we 
were making tracks for home, when I 


chanced to look to the left. Behold 
there were the three bucks in a liollos, 
not a hundred yards from the gorge which 
led to the pitfall! : 

I pointed them out to the others. and 
we dropped down to avoid observation. 
With hopes revived, we quickly matured 
movements for another attempt. 

We had no ditliculty in repeating our 
tactics of getting on either side and behind 
them. At Tom's signal it was arranged 
that we should shout and make ali 
possible demonstration to excite them te 
stampede towards the pitfall. There 
was no need for any delay, and in a tew 
moments the glen re-echoed with our 
shouts.’ 

It was a sight to see the bucks break 
away down the gorge. From the heizi: 
where I stood I could see the whol 
course right away to the farm. and 
beyond. With antlers laid back, an4 
heads thrown forward, and legs flashin- 
with speed, they rushed in single fle 
down the course. Then their fine instinct 
came into play. Though we had dis- 
guised the pitfall beyond suspicion (as we 
thought) there was something amiss. 
For as I watched the leader reach it. 
and expected to see him engulfed, on the 
instant he gathered his legs together, ani 
with a magnificent leap he sprang clean 
over the treachery, followed closely by 
the others. 

These likewise cleared the snare with 
splendid success, and then, spurning the 
sods with their flying hoofs, they scoured 
the sward at tremendous speed. 

A puft of white smoke from one of the 
windows of the farm was followed by a 
report that made the welkin ring. But 
this only added wings to the flying bucks. 
and in another minute they had vanished 
from sight. 

Despite the failure of our efforts. I 
could not forbear a shout of admiration 
for the grandeur of that charge; and dis- 
appointment was tempered with relief to 
think that the splendid creatures had 
suffered no hurt. Tom and Dick did no: 
view the matter in the same light, anid 
my feelings were soon brought imo 
harmony with theirs, as I retlected on 
the consequences of failure. 

When we reached the farm we found 
old Martin sorely disconcerted —not only 
by having missed his shot, but for the 
results it entailed. In order to get greater 
vantage and wider range, he had placeu 
a stool upon the table, on which he took 
his seat to await the rush of his quarry. 
The shock of the discharge had upset his 
equilibrium, causing him to fall heavils 
and bruise his limbs already racked with 
rheumatic aches. 

He found vent for pain and mortifica- 
tion by upbraiding us for not digging the 
pitfall of greater length; and taunted his 
sons roundly for their ignorance of the 
jumping powers of a buck. The social 
board that evening lacked much of the 
festivity which should follow a day: 
hunting. It was useless to think ot 
making the vovage to Castle Cornet with 
only a score of pheasants as freight, and 
we gloomily hoped for better luck next 
dav. . 

The wind got up during the might. and 
increased with such violence that dawn 
saw a strong westerly gale in full blow. 
The sea was so teinpestuous that 1t would 
not have been possible to attempt the 


passage to the Castle, even if we had 
been able to lade the boat with venison. 
It was some comfort to think that if we 
had set out in the previous night as we 
intended, the expedition would surely 
have met with disaster independent of 


Parliament ships. I could only wait, 


with the best patience at command, for 


the stormy wind to abate. 

This proved a long and wearisome 
matter. The weather continued wild and 
wintry for many weeks. Even when the 
wind abated for a while, the heavy seas 
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did not go down. 
the vast Atlantic rolled on with its own 
impetus, and when it seemed likely to 
subside, a fresh gale gave it new energy. 

November and December passed, and 
found me still a prisoner on the Isle of 
Herm. Martin Herault and his sons 
extended their hospitality with ungrudg- 
ing kindness. I had also the satisfaction 
of seeing the Jersey galley twice make a 
successful voyage to the Castle. so that 
there was every hope that the distress of 
the garrison had been relieved. 


(To de continued.) 


The mighty force of 
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New Year's day arrived. We celebrated 
it with a bottle of Spanish wine which 
the farmer produced from his cellar for 
the occasion. It was not till January 15 
that the water was sufficiently calm to put 
the boat to sea. In the sunny noon of 
thut day I prevailed on Tom and Dick to 
run me over to Guernsey. 

I took leave of Farmer Martin with 
many expressions of grateful thanks, 
and in due course I stood once more 
on the white sands by the Close of the 
Vale. 
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an THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


ados: WiLsoN lay perfectly uncon. 
! scious, but hope was beginning to rise 
in Matt Fraser's breast, for his patient 
was certainly better. There were no 
traces of fever; heslept well, and partook 
of the food administered to him; but he 
never spoke or winced when his injuries 
were washed and dressed, so that it was 
evident that he suffered no pain. 

= Matt had more time in consequence for 
coing on deck to inhale the soft pure air, 
and curiosity kept him there & good 
deal to watch what was going on, and he 
smiled with satisfaction, and regretted 
that he had formed so harsh an estimate 
of Lawrence’s character, seeing as he did 
that the ex-mate was striving his best to 
redeem the error into which Captain 
Wilson had fallen, nearly to the wrecking 
of the whole voyage. 

The new captain's plan was now plain 
to all, and the men as they worked away 
chuckled and talked over it with real 
enjoyment, in spite of the scorching 
sunshine reflected from the bleached coral 
of which the islet was composed. 

It seemed to be strange work too, and as 
if Juawrence was going to build himself a 
house, for he had the men busy ashore 
uarrying out masses of coral, and others 
making a lime-burning furnace, trenching 
liberally upon the cook's supply of coal 
for the purpose of calcining the pieces of 
-oral and forming them into lime. 

'l'his done, buckets and buckets of white- 
wash were made, and the inen. were set 
,o painting the whole of the brig's hull 
herewith, completely transforming her, 
or at last she lay reflected in the blue 
waters of the lagoon completely altered, 
sven her name being hidden—a white 
ship lying upon a blue lagoon. 

: «e Well, Fraser," said the new captain 
wne day, * what do you think of the brig? 
Would vou know her again if you were 
v hore ? ii 

. No,” said Matt decisively. 
. nean to deceive the natives 2 " 

** That's the way, my lad; andit will." 

* No," said Matt. "They will know 
vou &nd the men again." 

« Not till I've got my cargo," said 
Lawrence, “Then they will, of course. 
Lut wait a bit; you'll see." 


“You 


By G. MaNviLLE FENN. 


Author of " Nic Revel,” “ Ydoll Gwyn,” * The Silver Cation,” etc. 


CHAPTER X.—THE TIPTOE OF EXPECTATION. 


“You mean to sail back to the other 
islands, then ? ” 

“To-morrow, my lad.” 

* But you'll be prepared for fighting ? ” 

“ Naturally. But there will be none. 
Wait, and you'll see." 

Lawrenceturned away and began to give 
orders for the men to go ashore in one of 
the boats, which went to and fro many 
times, returning to the brig laden with as 
many blocks of coral as the boats would 
safely carry, these being handed up and 
ranged on either side of the deck close 
beneath the bulwarks. 

“It might rain and wash off the white,” 
said Lawrence to Matt, with a peculiar 
smile, * so we may as well have a good 
supply.” 

“Of course,’ said Matt. “It would 
make the people suspicious, and they 
would turn back.” 

“That's right, Fraser," said Lawrence. 

“ But I feel verv doubtful, sir. When 
the people see the brig they inay not know 
her, but they will be sure to know us.” 

“Suppose we are all in white too— 
the men in canvas trousers, and with 
nothing else on but & white shirt ? ” 

“ But as soon as you or Mr. Lipscombe 
speak,” said Matt, “they are sure to 
recognise you.” 

“Wait, my lad: wait," said Lawrence, 
smiling, with a peculiar look in his eyes. 
"I have thought all that out. Well, 
how's your patient? I haven't been 
to see him to-day, with so much work on 
hand." 

“He is getting better," said Matt 
slowly and thoughtfully; “but he does 
not seem to have any more strength than 
a baby.” 

“ All drummed out of the poor fellow," 
said Lawrence. “That will come 
again." 

"but he does not take the slightest 
notice when anyone speaks, and when 
he opens his eyes he looks blankly before 
him without appearing to see any- 
thing." 

“Hell get over that in time. but it 
may be months first. There, my lad, 
everything's for the best. and it's a lucky 
thing that he brought you, though he 
never thought that he was bringing a 


nurse to watch over him night and 
day." 

“No,” said Matt, shaking his head. 
* He promised to look after me.” 

* And as it happens you look after him. 
Well, if I'm knocked over by the blacks 
I hope you'll be as good to me as to the 
skipper, even if you don't like me, 
eh?” 

* If you were hurt, or anyone else on 
board, sir," replied Matt warmly, “of 
course I should do my best." 

* I know it, my lad," replied Lawrence. 
* By the way, I don't mean to have any 
fighting if I can help it, but if it does 
come to a bit of shooting vou'll have to 
help us, Fraser." 

e Very well," said Matt, with a sigh; 
* but I hope it will not." 

“So do I, my lad; but I shall have 
guns and revolvers and plenty of cart- 
ridges ready in the cabin; so help your- 
self and be on the look-out.” 

“I don't know what he means to do," 
said Matt to himself, ** but I suppose he 
has good plans of hisown, and he is captain 
now. I hope he'll get plenty of pearlshell 
and cocoanut somehow.” 

Matt’s duties with the Captain kept 
him below for the rest of that day and 
evening, and it was only when Lawrence 
came down to examine the firearms and 
see that everything was ready, with an 
ample supply of cartridges, that the boy's 
thoughts turned again to the new captain's 
plans as he watched him eagerly till all 
the preparations with the weapons were 
made, longing the while to ask him a 
few questions; but he curbed the desire 
and decided that he would ask Mr. Lips- 
combe. 

But somehow he had no opportunity, 
and the time glided by, the night passed, 
and it was noon before Matt went on 
deck again, to find that the sea was 
shining gloriously, and the brig gliding 
stendilv along before a pleasant breeze 
which just rippled the water, while some 
ten miles away lav the islands made 
memorable by their adventures. The 
volcanic peak rose up, looking at that 
distance a perfect cone, while above it 
floated a golden glow of steamy vapour— 
golden then, but which would, the boy 
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knew, be glowing and ruddy as soon as 
it was dark. 

As they drew nearer everything looked 
familiar, the reef glistening like silver 
as the great rollers broke upon it and sent 
the spray floating in clouds. Thera was 
the blue lagoon, the wide strip of sand 
where the canoes were drawn up nearly 
to the cocoanut grove with its feathery 
foliage, and on beyond it the dense forest, 
with the native dwellings peeping out. 
and then beyond the dark forest the 
rising mountain with its gullies and 
shadows softly blue, deep as indigo, and 
again purply black. 

Al as familiar as could be, but the 
brig as it advanced now looked wonder- 
fully changed. Everything was whiie, 
and the blocks of coral that had been 
brought on board were lying on both sides 
beneath the bulwarks, as if waiting till 
there was time to get them below into the 
hold. 

But most strange of all to Matt was 
the appearance of the officers and crew, 
each wearing a straw hat, a shirt turned 
into a tunic by means of a handkerchief 
bound round each man’s waist, the tails 
hanging outside the white canvas trousers. 

“They can’t know us till they are 
close alongside," thought Matt, “and 
then j 

* Hallo, Fraser!” came in familiar 
tones. “This won't fit. You must slip 
down and do as we do.” 

Matt turned sharplv round, to find 
Lawrence at his elbow in a pair of flannel 
trousers and white Norfolk jacket. 
“Come,” he said, “ you must dress up 
like the rest of us. Off you go. And, 
look here, you had better buckle on a 
cutlass, and slip one of the revolvers into 
your waist-belt.”’ 

“Ts it necessary?” said Matt. 
* Suppose I stop below.” 

* And suppose we want your help? ” 

“Allright. I'll go and dress up." said 
Matt, and he hurried down into the cabin, 
where he saw that Captain Wilson was 
sleeping peacefully, and then changed his 
clothes, following Lawrence's example by 
dressing in tlannels; and after what had 
been said he did not hesitate about put- 
ting satisfactory touches up to his costume 
by buckling on a sword-belt and slinging 
a sword thereto, ending by filling lis 
pockets with cartridges and sticking a 
revolver in his belt. 

“Well done!" cried Lawrence. as 
the boy went on deck .to find the new 
captain superintending the preparation 
of two boats, which had evidently been 
made ready for lowering at a moment's 
notice. One of the men, too, was placing 
in them a load of eapstan bars. but this 
did not excite the boy's attention then, 
though he remembered it well afterwards. 

A few minutes later Mr. Lipscombe 
came up. looking very serious; but his 
face brightened as he saw Matt, and he 
laughed. 

“Why, Fraser, my lad," he said, * you 
look quite the man-o’-war’s man. I say, 
don't cut any of our fellows down with 
that sword." 

* [f yon’re going to laugh at me," said 
Matt, tushing up, * I shall go down and 
take it off." 

“Then I won't laugh,” said Lipscombe 
quickly. “ Don't take it off, my lad ; you 
may have to use it. I am just going to 
mount one inyselt.' 
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“Then von think we shall have to 
fight ? " said Matt anxiously. 

" No, I think and hope not; but one 
never knows, and there is no harm in 
being prepared." 

* But what are we going to do? ” 

“Get cargo, I suppose," said Lipscombe 
gloomily. 

* Yes; but how? We shall not be able 
to cheat tlie people for long." 

“Tam not the skipper. and it is not 
my plan," said the second mate coldly. 
“Tf you want to know more, ask the 
acting captain.” 

He turned away, to Matt's surprise, 
and went below, leaving the boy staring 
at the sudden change in his manner. 

“ How can I ask the captain? " said 
the boy pettishlv. “He has a right to 
make what plans he likes. and I have 
none to interfere. It is absurd.” 

Feeling a bit put out, Matt stood aloof, 
but taking notice of all that went on, and 
seeing that every man of the crew wore a 
belt and cutlass. 

This seeined reasonable enough after 
the experience of the past; and after 
noticing how eager every man looked, 
Matt contented himself with inspecting 
the island through the Captain’s binocular 
which he had brought on deck; but as far 
as he could make out at the distance they 
then were, the people had not sighted the 
brig. which kept steadily on, careening 
gently over and sending the spray flying 
us she cut through the sparkling water. 

By degrees, though, the opening in the 
reef grew plainer, the lagoon and the 
island seemed more beautiful, and Matt 
was making the glass travel gently over 
the various prominent objects which he 
recognised, when ull at once he made out 
the fact that there was a little crowd of 
moving figures showing against the sand, 
dimly seen, though, on account of the 
glittering haze which rose from the bent- 
ing surf, a faint gauzy film being carried 
bv the breeze right across the open- 
ing in the reef for which they were 
steering. 

e Why, he's surely not going to take the 
brig inside?” thought Matt. “It will 
be like so much madness if he does; but 
if he does not, how is he to get the 
cargo?” 

* Well, I don't know," he thought, a 
few minutes later. “Mr. Lawrence 
knows best, I suppose; but I can't help 
wishing it was all over. and no one 
hurt." 

At last there was a puff of wind, which 
made the brig careen more over; but it 
passed onward and rippled the water a 
little more till it reached the reef ahead, 
wafting the haze away and leaving the 
opening quite clear, so that Matt had a 
good look at the lagoon and the sandy 
shore of the island. 

'* Well, what can vou sce 2" said Law- 
renee, coming up unnoticed. 

“They've launched three big canoes,” 
said Matt, after starting and lowering the 
glass. 

" Ah!" cried Lawrence. 
look." 

Matt handed the glass, and kis com- 
panion steadied himself and took & long 
look towards the island. 

* Yes," he said ut last, “they're full of 
men, and they must have sighted us. 
They're coming straight for the opening 
in the reef.” 


“Let me 


Matt hesitated for a few moments, an: 
then curiosity got the better of him. 

^ But surely vou are not going to sa. 
the brig into that trap, Mr. Lawrence? 
he said. 

The mate lowered the glass and frowne: 
as he looked sharply at the boy. 

* Are you the skipper, or am I?" hè 
said. with a return to his old manner. 

* You, of course, sir," said Matt hastis. 
* [ beg your pardon.” 

"Granted, boy. Here, take the elas: 
I've seen cnough.—No,” he added after 
pause. and he stood gazing towards t!: 
island and looking very grim and strange 
"No, Mr. Matthew Fraser, I am m: 
going to risk losing the brig and getur: 
our heads beaten in with clubs by sailing 
through yonder opening in the reef. Tha: 
enough of that last time. There, I'm r«« 
cross with you for asking me," he adi- 
banteringly. ‘ Be a good boy, and wai: a 
bit, and then you shall see." 

He walked away. and a short tine 
after Matt heard hin give a few orders 
which the men sprang to obey, standin- 
ready to lower sails, while a second mac 
joined the one at the wheel. 

"Im glad of that," thought Mat. 
drawing a deep breath full of relief. œI 
was afraid we were going into the lagrer. 
where the y must have found us out befor 
long. for they're clever enough in thei 
wav." 

Then he ceased troubling his brain: 
with surmises, for there was plent: 
happening to take his attention. 

For the haze had risen again ani 
floated over the opening, shutting ent 
lagoon and sands; but before long a dara 
spot appeared in the silvery mist. Thien 
another, and another, and the three e.t 
canoes becaine visible, rising and . fall:sz 
as they encountered the ocean swell, the 
water on either side flashing and spark- 
ling in the sunshine as the many pades 
made it foam, showing how hard the men 
raced to get first to the side of the 
advancing brig, which was less than a 
mile froin the reef. 

A peculiar feeling of excitement began 
to thrill Matt’s nerves now: his hear: 
beat heavily, and he drew breath afte: 
breath as if he had been running. For he 
felt that at the rate they were going te 
meet the advancing canoes very few 
minutes would elapse before they wi:c 
alongside, and now quite unconseicüs' v 
he exclaimed : 

* He must be mad! The wretches wi: 
come swarming upon the deck—and 
then?” 

He said no more, but stood with his 
hand clutching at the revolver in his belt. 
und, as if to be prepared for the worst, he 
stepped to the cabin skylight, thrust his 
left hand through the opening, mui 
dropped the double glass on to the padded 
seat which ran along one side. 

Then, rising sharply, he turned to gave 
over the side at the three rows of dark 
faces racing towards the brig, and notie- 
ing that, though no spears were visil.e. 
the men were evidently wearing their 
clubs stuck through their linqout:s 
behind. for twice over he caught sight of 
their knobby heads. 

"It is going to be a horrible fight.” 
thought Matt, drawing a deep breath; and 
at that moment an order from the new 


captain rang out. 
(40 be continued.) 


: CAPTAIN 


[5 this chapter I have to give a brief sum- 
-& mary of Edgar Poe's romance, which was 
-3ublished at Richmond under the title of 


-Š 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
GORDON PYM. 


We shall see whether there was any room 
-‘or doubt that the adventures of this hero of 
-omance were imaginary. But indeed, 
mong the multitude of Poe’s readers, was 
here ever onc, with the sole exception of 
[en Guy, who believed them to be real? 
[he story is told by the principal personage. 
Arthur Pym states in the preface that on 
nis return from his voyage to the Antarctic 
-eas he met, among the Virginian gentlemen 
who took an interest in geographical dis- 
.coveries, Edgar Poe, who was then editor of 
the *''Southern Literary Messenger" at 
Richmond, and that he authorised the latter 
to publish the first part of his adventures in 
that journal “under the cloak of fiction." 
"Phat portion having been favourably re. 
‘ceived, a volume containing the complete 
narrative was issued with the signature of 
Edgar Poe. 
| Arthur Gordon Pym was born at Nan- 
-tucket, where he attended the Bedford School 
until he was sixteen years old. Having left 
that school for Mr. Ronold’s, he formed a 
friendship with one Augustus Barnard, the 
son of a ship's captain. This youth, who 
was eighteen, had already accompanied his 
-father on a whaling expedition in the 
southern seas, and his yarns concerning that 
maritime adventure fired the imagination of 
. Arthur Pym. Thus it was that the associa- 
tion of these youths gave rise to Pym's 
irresistible vocation to adventurous voyaging, 
and to the instinct that especially attracted 
. him towards the high zones of the Antarctic 
region. The first exploit of Augustus Bar- 
nard and Arthur Pym was an excursion on 
|. board a little sloop, the Ariel, a two-decked 
. boat which belonged to the Pyms. One 
evening the two youths, both being verw 
s tipsy, embarked secretly, in cold October 
weather, and boldly set sail in a strong breeze 
. from the south-west. The Ariel, aided by 
the ebb tide, had already lost sight of land 
. when a violent storm arose. The imprudent 
_ young fellows were still intoxicated. No 
one was at the helm, not a reef was in the 
sail The masts were carried away by the 
| furious gusts, and the wreck was driven 
helplessly before the wind. Then came a 
great ship which passed over the Ariel as 
the Ariel would have passed over a floating 
feather. 

Arthur Pym gives the fullest details of the 
rescue of his companion and himself after 
this collision, under conditions of extreme 
difficulty. At length. thanks to the second 
officer of the Penguin, from New London, 
which arrived on the scene of the catastrophe, 
the comrades were picked up, with life all 
but extinct, and taken back to Nantucket. 

This adventure, to which I cannot deny 
an appearance of veracity, was an ingenious 
preparation for the chapters that were to 
follow, and indeed, up to the day on which 
Pym penetrates into the polar circle, the 
narrative might conceivably be regarded 
as authentic. But, beyond the polar circle, 
above the austral icebergs, it is quite another 
thing, and, if the author’s work be not one 
of pure imagination, I am—well, of any 
other nationality than my own. Let us get 
re) 


ARTHUR 


n. 
Their first adventure had not coo:ed the 
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LEN GUY; 


Bv JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific," ete. ete. 


CHAPTER V.—EDGAR POE'S ROMANCE. 
two youths, and eight months after the affair 
of the Ariel —June, 1827—the brig Grampus 
was fitted out by the house or Lloyd and 


Vredenburg for whaling in the southern 
seas. This brig was an old, ill-repaired 
craft, and Mr. Barnard, the father of 


Augustus, was its skipper. His son, who 
was to accompany him on the voyage, strongly 
urged Arthur to go with him, and the latter 
would have asked nothing better, but he 
knew that his family, and especially 
his mother, would never consent to let bim 
go. 

This obstacle, however, could not stop a 
youth not much given to submit to the 
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OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


the Grampus, which was crowded with 
barrels, bales, and the innumerable com- 
ponents of a cargo. Through the trap-door 
Arthur Pym reached his hiding-piace, which 
was a huge wooden chest with a sliding side 
to it. This chest contained a mattress, 
blankets, a jar of water, ship's biscuit, 
smoked sausage, a roast quarter of mutton, 
a few bottles of cordials and liqueurs, and 
also writing materials. Arthur Pym, 
supplied with a lantern, candles, and tinder, 
remained three days and nights in his 
retreat. Augustus Barnard had not been able 
to visit him until just before the Grampus set 
sail. 


The ‘‘Grampus"’ in Danger. 


wighes of his parents. His nead was full of 
the entreaties and persuasion of his 
companion, and he determined to embark 
secretly on the Grampus, for Mr. Barnard 
would not have authorised him to defy the 
prohibition of his family. He announced 
that he had been invited to pass a few days 
with a friend at New Bedford, took leave of 
his parents and left his home. Forty- 
eight hours before the brig was to sail, he 
slipped on board unperceived, and got into a 
hiding-place which had been prepared for 
him unknown alike to Mr. Barnard and the 
crew. 

The cabin oceupied by Augustus com- 

unicated by a trap-door with the hold of 


An hour later, Arthur Pym began to feel 
the rolling and pitching of the brig. He was 
very uncomfortable in the chest, so he got 
out of it, and in the dark, while holding on 
by a rope which was stretched across the. 
hold to the trap of his friend’s cabin, he was 
violently sea-sick in the midst of the chaos. 
Then he crept back into his chest, ate, and 
fell asleep. 

Several days elapsed without the reappear- 
ance of Augustus Barnard. Either he had 
not been able to get down into the hold. 
again, or he had not ventured to do so, 
fearing to betray the presence of Arthur 
Pym, and thinking the moment for confessing 
everything to his father had not yet come. 
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Arthur Pym, meanwhile, was beginning to 
suffer from the hot and vitiated atmosphere 
of the hold. Terrible nightmares troubled 
his sleep. He was conscious of raving, and 
in vain sought some place amid the mass of 
cargo where he might breathe a little more 
easily. In one of these fits of delirium he 
imagined that he was gripped in the claws of 
an African lion,* and in a paroxysm of terror 
he was about to betray himself by screaming, 
when he lost consciousness. 

The fact is that he was not dreaming at 
all. It was not a lion that Arthur Pym felt 
crouching upon his chest, it was his own 
dog, Tiger, a young Newfoundland. The 
animal had been smuggled on board by 
Augustus Barnard unperceived by anybody— 
(this, at least, is an unlikely occurrence). 
At the moment of Arthur’s coming out 
of his swoon the faithful Tiger was licking 
his face and hands with lavish affection. 

Now the prisoner had a companion. 
Unfortunately, the said companion had drunk 
the contents of the water-jar while Arthur 
was unconscious, and when Arthur Pym felt 
thirsty, he discovered that there was “nota 
drop to drink!" His lantern had gone out 
during his prolonged faint ; he could not find 
the candles and the tinder-box, and he then 
resolved to rejoin Augustus Barnard at all 
hazards. He came out of the chest, and, 
although faint from inanition and trembling 
with weakness, he felt his way in the 
direction of the trap-door by means of the 
rope. But, while he was approaching, one 
of the bales of cargo, shifted by the rolling 
of the ship, fell down and blocked up the 
passage. With immense but quite useless 
exertion he contrived to yet over this obstacle, 
but when he reached the trap-door under 
Augustus Barnard’s cabin he failed to raise 
it, and on slipping the blade of his knife 
through one of the joints he found that a 
heavy mass of iron was placed upon the trap, 
as though it were intended to condemn him 
beyond hope. He had to renounce his 
attempt and drag himself back towards the 
chest, on which he fell, exhausted, while 
Tiger covered him with caresses. 

The master and the dog were desperately 
thirsty, and when Arthur stretched out his 
hand, he found Tiger lying on his back, with 


lis paws up and his hair on end. He then. 


felt Tiger all over, and his hand encountered 
a string passed round the dog's body. A 
strip of paper was fastened to the string under 
his left shoulder. 

Arthur Pym had reached the last stage of 
weakness. Intelligence was almost extinct. 
However, after several fruitless attempts to 
procure a light, he succeeded in rubbing the 
paper with & little phosphorus—(the details 
given in Edgar Poe's narrative are curiously 
minute at this point)—and then by the 
glimmer that lasted less than & second he 
discerned just seven words at the end of a 
sentence. Territying wordsthese were: blood 
—remain hidden—life depends on it. 

What did these words mean? Let us con- 
sider the situation of Arthur Pym, at the 
bottom of the ship’s hold, between the boards 
of a chest, without light, without water, with 
only ardent liquor to quench his thirst. And 
this warning to remain hidden, preceded by 
the word “blood "—that supreme word, 
king of words, so full of mystery, of suffering, 
of terror! Had there been strife on board 
the Grampus? Had the brig been attacked 
by pirates? Had the crew mutinied? How 
long had this state of things lasted ? 

It might be thought that the marvellous 
poet had exhausted the resources of his 
imagination in the terror of such a situation ; 
but it was not so. There is more to 
come! 


a The American "lion" is only a small species of 
puma, and not formidable enough to terrify a Nan- 
Bucket youth. 
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Arthur Pym lay stretched upon his mattress, 
incapable of thought, in a sort of lethargy ; 
suddenly he became aware of a singular 
sound, a kind of continuous whistling breath. 
ing. It was Tiger panting, Tiger with eyes 
that glared in the inidst of the durkness, 
Tiger with gnashing teeth—Tiger gone mad. 
Another moment and the dog had sprung 
upon Arthur Pym, who, wound up to the 
highest piteh of horror, recovered suflicient 
strength to ward off his fangs, and wrapping 
around him a blanket which Tiger had torn 
with his white teeth, he slipped out of the 
chest, and shut the sliding side upon the 
snapping and struggling brute. 

Arthur Pym contrived to slip though the 
stowage of the hold, but his head swam, and, 
falling against a bale, he let his knife drop 
from his hand. 

Just as he felt himself breathing his last 
sigh he heard his name pronounced, and a 
bottle of water was held to his lips. He 
swallowed the whole of its contents, and ex- 
perienced the most exquisite of plensures. 

A few minutes later, Augustus Barnard, 


‘seated with his comrade in a corner of the 


hold, told him all that had occurred on board 
the brig. 

Up to this point, I repeat, the story is ad- 
missible, but we have not yet come to the 
events which “surpass all probability by 
their marvellousness." 

The crew of the Grampus numbered thirty- 
six men, including the Barnards, father and 
son. After the brig had put to sea on 
June 20, Augustus Barnard had made 
several attempts to rejoin Arthur Pym in his 
hiding-place, but in vain. On the third day 
a mutiny broke out on board, headed by the 
ship’s cook, a negro like our Endicott ; but 
he, let me say at once, would never have 
thought of heading a mutiny. 

Numerous incidents are related 
romance — the massacre ot most of the sailors 
who remained faithful to Captain Barnard, 
then the turning adrift of the captain and 
four of those men in a small whaler's boat 
when the ship was abreast of the Bermudas. 
These unfortunate persons were never heard 
of again. 

Augustus Barnard would not have been 
spared, but for the intervention of the sailing- 
master of the Grampus. This sailing-master 
was & half-breed named Dirk Peters, and was 
the person whom Captain Len Guy had gone 
to look for in Illinois ! 

The Grampus then took a south-east course 
under the command of the mate, who intended 
io pursue the occupation of piracy in the 
southern seas. 

These events having taken place, Augustus 
Barnard would again have joined Arthur Pym, 
but he had been shut up in the forecastle in 
irons, and told by the ship's cook that he 
would not be allowed to come out until “ the 
brig should be no longer a brig." Neverthe- 
less, & few days afterwards, Augustus con- 
trived to get rid of his fetters, to cut through 
the thin partition between him and the hold, 
and, followed by Tiger, he tried to reach his 
friend's hiding-place. He could not succeed, 
but the dog had scented Arthur Pym, and this 
suggested to Augustus the idea of fastening a 
note to Tiger's neck bearing the words: 

* I scrawl this with blood—remain hidden 
— your life depends on it—" 

This note, as we have already learned, 
Arthur Pym had received. Just as he had 
arrived at the last extremity of distress his 
friend reached him. 

Augustus added that discord reigned among 
the mutineers. Some wanted to take the 
Grampus towards the Cape Verde Islands; 
others, and Dirk Peters was of this number, 
were bent on sailing to the Pacific Isles. 

Tiger was not mad. He was only suffering 
from terrible thirst, and soon recovered when 
it was relieved. 


- yond all doubt, of poison. 


in the . 


The cargo of the Grampus was so bail: 
stowed away that Arthur Pym was in constam 
danger from the shifting of the bales, ax. 
Augustus, at all risks, helped } a to remo: 
to a corner of the 'tween decks. 

Thehalf-breed continued to be very friená 
with the son of Captain Barnard, so that the 
latter began to consider whether the sain: 
master might not be counted on in an atten] 
to regain possession of the ship. 

They were just thirty days out from Ni. 
tucket when, on July 4, an angry dispute aro» 
among the mutineers about a little tr; 
signalled in the offing, which some of ther 
wanted to take and others would have ailos«. 
to escape. In this quarrel a sailor belongi.: 
to the cook’s party, to which Dirk Peters ka. 
attached himself, was mortally injure. 
There were now only thirteen men on boa: 
counting Arthur Pym. 

Under these circumstances a terrible stor: 
arose, and the Grampus was mercile:-): 
knocked about. This storm raged until Jais s. 
and on that day, Dirk Peters having man: 
fested an intention of getting rid of ii 
mate, Augustus Barnard readily assured Lir. 
of his assistance, without, however, revealin. 
the fact of Arthur Pym's presence on bun 
Next day, one of the cook's adherents, a m: 
named Rogers, died in convulsions, and, be- 
Only four of th 
cook's party then remained; of these Ihr: 
Peters was one. The mate had five, aci 
would probably end by carrying the day vic 
the cook's party. 

There was not an hour to lose. "The hall. 
breed having informed Augustus Barnard t: 
the moment for action had arrived, the latt. 
told him the truth abeut Arthur Pym. 

While the two were in consultation up: 
the means to be employed for regaining f> 
session of the ship, a tempest was ragin. 
and presently a gust of irresistible for. 
struck the Grampus and flung her upon t- 
side, so that on righting herself she ship: 
a tremendous sea, and there was consideri: 
confusion on board. This offered a favori- 
able opportunity for beginning the strugzie 
although the mutineers had made po 
among themselves. The latter numi«re 
nine men, while the half-breed's party co 
sisted only of himself, Augustus Barnard, i: 
Arthur Pym. The ship’s master posses 
only two pistols and a hanger. It was tke- 
fore necessary to act with prudence. 

Then did Arthur Pym (whose presence o 
board the mutineers could not suspect) cor- 
ceive the idea of a trick which had son- 
chance of succeeding. The body of t:- 
poisoned sailor was still lying on the d«:: 
he thought it likely, if he were to put ont 
dead man’s clothes and appear suddeniy ^ 
the midst of those superstitious sailors, th- 
their terror would place them at the me: 
of Dirk Peters. It was still dark when ti- 
half-breed went softly towards the ship's ster. 
and, exerting his prodigious strength to it- 
utmost, threw himself upon the man at 1: 
wheel and flung him over the poop. 

Augustus Barnard and Arthur Pym joir:. 
him instantly, each armed with a belavic:. 
pin. Leaving Dirk Peters in the place of iz- 
steersman, Arthur Pym, so disguised as x 
present the appearance of the dead man, az- 
his comrade, posted themselves close to it- 
head of the forecastle gangway. The mat 
the ship’s cook, all the others were the: 
some sleeping, the others drinking or talkin- 
guns and pistols were within reach of tze.: 
hands. 

The tempest raged furiously ; it wasimx- 
sible to stand on the deck. | 

At that moment the mate gave the jer! 
for Augustus Barnard and Dirk Peters: > 
brought to the forecastle. This ord@: =+ 
transmitted to the man at the helm, nd ~- 
than Dirk Peters, who went down, 7... 
panied by Augustus Barnard, and £ o~ 
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simultaneonsly Arthur Pym made his appear- 
ance, 

The effect of the apparition was prodigious. 
The mate, terrified on beholding the resus- 
citated sailor, sprang up, beat the air with his 
hands, and fell down dead. Then Dirk 
Peters rushed upon the others, seconded by 
Augustus Barnard, Arthur Pym, and the dog 
Tiger. Ina few moments all were strangled 
or knocked on the head—save Richard Parker, 
the sailor, whose life was spured. 

And now, while the tempest was in full 
force, only four men were left to work the 
brig, which was labouring terribly with seven 
feet of water in her hold. ‘They had to cut 
down the mainmast, and, when morning came, 
the mizen. That day was truly awful, the 
night was more awful still! If Dirk Peters 
and his companions had not lashed them- 
selves securely to the remains of the rigging, 
they must have been carried away by a tre- 
mendous sea, which drove in the hatches of 
the Grampus. 

Then follows in the romance a minute 
record of the series of incidents ensuing upon 
this situation, from July 14 to August 7; the 
fishing for victuals in the submerged hold, 
the coming of a mysterious brig laden with 
corpses, which poisoned the atmosphere and 
passed on like a huge coftin, the sport of a 
wind of death; the torments of hunger and 
thirst; the impossibility of reaching the pro- 
vision store; the drawing of lots by straws— 
the shortest gave Richard Parker to be 
sacrificed for the life of the other three—the 
death of that unhappy man, who was killed 
by Dirk Peters and devoured; lastly, the 
finding in the hold of a jar of olives and a 
small turtle. 

Owing to the displacement of her cargo 
the Grampus rolled and pitched more and 
more. The frightful heat caused the torture 
of thirst to reach the extreme limit of human 
endurance, and on August 1 Augustus Barnard 
died. On the 3rd, the brig foundered in the 
night, and Arthur Pym and the half-breed, 
crouching upon the upturned keel, were 
reduced to feed upon the barnacles with 
which the bottom was covered, in the midst 
of a crowd of waiting, watching sharks. 
Tinally, after the shipwrecked mariners of the 
Grampus had drifted no less than twenty-five 
degrees towards the south, they were picked 
up by the schooner Jane, of Liverpool, 
Captain William Guy. 

Evidently, reason is not outraged by an 
admission of the reality of these facts, although 
the situations are strained to the utmost 
limits of possibility; but that does not surprise 
us, for the writer is the American magician- 
poet, Edgar Poe. But from this moment 
onwards we shall sce that no semblance of 
reality exists in the succession of incidents. 

‘Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters were well 
treated on board the English schooner Jane. 
In a fortnight, having recovered from the 
effects of their sutferings, they ‘remembered 
them no more. With alternations of fine 
and bad weather the Jane sighted Prince 
Fidward’s Island on October 13, then the 
Crozet Islands, and afterwards the Kerguelens, 
which I had left eleven days ago. 

Three weeks were employed in chasing sea- 
calves ; these furnished the Jane with a goodly 
cargo. It was during this time that the 
captain of the Jane buried the bottle in which 
his namesake of the Halbrane claimed to 
have found a letter containing William Guy's 
nnnouncement of his intention to visit the 
austral seas. 

On November 12 the schooner left the 
Kerguelens, and after & brief stay at Tristan 
d'Acunha she sailed to reconnoitre the 
Auroras in 85° 15’ of south latitude, and 37° 
38’ of west longitude. But these islands were 
not to be found, and she did not find them. 

On December 12 the Jane headed towards 

the Antarctic Pole. On the 26tb, the first 
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icebergs came in sight beyond the seventy. 
third degree. 

From January 1 to January 14, 1828, the 
movements were difficult, the polar circle was 
passed in the midst of ice-floes, the icebergs’ 
point was doubled, and the ship sailed on the 
surface of an open sea—the famous open sea 
where the temperature is 47? Fahrenheit, 
and the water is 34°. 

Edgar Poe, everyone will allow, gives free 
rein to his fancy at this point. No navigator 
had ever reached latitudes so high —not even 
James Weddell of the British Navy, who did 
not get beyond the seventy-fourth parallel in 
1822. But the achievement of the Jane, 
although difficult of belief, is trifling in com- 
parison with the succeeding incidents which 
Arthur Pym, or rather Edgar Poe, relates 
with simple earnestness. In fact, he enter- 
tained no doubt of reaching the Pole itself. 

In the first place, not a single iceberg is to 
be seen on this fantastic sea. Innumerable 
flocks of birds skim its surface ; among them 
is a pelican which is shot. On a floating 
piece of ice is a bear of the Arctic species and 
of gigantic size. At last land is signalled. 
It is an island of a league in circumference, 
to which the name of Bennet Islet was given, 
in honour of the captain’s partner in the 
ownership of the Jane. 

Naturally, in proportion as the schooner 
sailed southwards the variation of the 


: compass became less, while the temperature 


became milder, with a sky always clear and 
& uniform northerly breeze. Needless to add 
that in that latitude and in the month of 
January there was no darkness. 

The Jane pursued her adventurous course, 
until, on the 18th of January, land was 
sighted in latitude 83? 20' and longitude 
43? 5'. 

This proved to be an island belonging to a 
numerous group scattered about in & westerly 
direction. 

The schooner approached and anchored off 
the shore. Arms were placed in the boats, 
and Arthur Pym got into one of the latter 
with Dirk Peters. The men rowed shore- 
wards, but were stopped by four canoes 
carrying armed men, “new inen" the 
narrative calls them. These men showed no 
hostile intentions, but cried out continuously 
‘“‘anamoo’’ and “lamalama.” When the 
canoes were alongside the schooner, the chief, 
Too-Wit, was permitted to go on board with 
twenty of his companions. There was 
profound astonishment on their part then, 
for they took the ship for a living creature, 
and lavished caresses on the rigging, the 
masts, and the bulwarks. Steered between 
the reefs by these natives, she crossed a bay 
with a bottom of black sand, and cast anchor 
within a mile of the beach. Then William 
Guy, leaving the hostages on board, stepped 
ashore amid the rocks. 

If Arthur Pym is to be believed, this’ was 
Tsalal Island! Its trees resembled none of 
the species in any other zone of our planet. 
The composition of the rocks revealed a 
stratification unknown to modern mineralo- 
gists. Over the bed of the streams ran a 
liquid substance without any appearance of 
limpidity, streaked with distinct veins, which 
did not reunite by immediate cohesion when 
they were parted by the blade of a knife! 

Klock-Klock, which we are obliged to 
describe as the chief “ town ” of the island, 
consisted of wretched huts entirely formed of 
black skins; it possessed domestic animals 
resembling the common pig, a sort of sheep 
with a black fleece, twenty kinds of fowls, 
tame albatross, ducks, and large turtles in 
great numbers. 

On arriving at Klock-Klock, Captain 
William Guy and his companions found a 
population—which Arthur Pym estimated 
at ten thousand souls, men, women, and 
children—if not to be feared, at least to be 
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kept at a distance, so noisy and demonstra- 
tive were they. Finally, after a long halt at 
the hut of Too-Wit, the strangers returned 
to the shore, where the “ béche-de-mer "— 
the favourite food of the Chinese—woald 
provide enormous cargoes; for the succulent 
mollusk is more abundant there than in any 
other part of the austral regions. 

Captain William Guy immediately endea- 
voured to come to an understanding with 
Too-Wit on this matter, requesting him to 
authorise the construction of sheds in which 
some of the men of the Jane might prepare 
the béche-de-mer, while the schooner should 
hold on her course towards the Pole. Too- 
Vit accepted this proposal willingly, and 
made a bargain by which the natives were 
to give their labour in the gathering-in of 
the precious mollusk. 

At the end of a month, the sheds being 
finished, three men were told off to remain 
at Tsalal. The natives had not given the 
strangers cause to entertain the slightest 
suspicion of them. Before leaving the 
place, Captain William Guy wished to return 
once more to the village of Klock-Klock, 
having, from prudent motives, left six men 
on board, the guns charged, the bulwark 
nettings in their place, the anchor hanging 
at the forepeak - in a word, all in readiness 
to oppose an approach of the natives. Too- 
Wit, escorted by a hundred warriors, came 
out to meet the visitors. Captain William 
Guy and his men, although the place was 
propitious to an ambuscade, walked in close 
order, each pressing upon the other. On the 
right, a little in advance, were Arthur Pym, 
Dirk Peters, and a sailor named Allen. 
Having reached a spot where a fissure 
traversed the hillside, Arthur Pym turned 
into it in order to gather some hazel-nuts 
which hung in clusters upon stunted bushes. 
Having done this, he was returning to the 
path, when he perceived that Allen and the 
half-breed had accompanied him. They 
were all three approaching the mouth of the 
fissure, when they were thrown down by & 
sudden and violent shcck. At the same 
moment the crumbling masses of the hill 
slid down upon them, and they instantly 
concluded that they were doomed to be buried 
alive. 

Alive—all three? No! Allen had been 
so deeply covered by the sliding soil that he 
was already smothered, but Arthur Pym and 
Dirk Peters contrived to drag themselves on 
their knees, and opening a way with their 
bowie-knives, to & projecting mass of harder 
clay, which had resisted the movement 
from above, and thence they climbed to & 
natural platform at the extremity of a 
wooden ravine. Above them they could see 
the blue sky.roof, and from their position 
were enabled to survey the surrounding 
country. 

An artificial landslip, cunningly con- 
trived by the natives, had taken place. 
Captain William Guy and his twenty-eight 
companions had disappeared; they were 
crushed beneath more than & million tons of 
earth and stones. 

The plain was swarming with natives, who 
had come, no doubt, from the neighbouring 
islets, attracted by the prospect of pillaging 
ihe Jane. Seventy boats were being paddled 
towards the ship. The six men on board 
fired on them, but their aim was uncertain 
in the first volley; a second, in which 
mitraille and grooved bullets were used, 
produced terrible effect. Nevertheless, the 
Jane being boarded by the swarming 
islanders, her defenders were massacred, and 
she was set on fire. 

Finally, a terrific explosion took place— 
the fire had reached the powder store— 
killing a thousand natives and mutilating 
as many more, while the others fled, uttering 
the cry of tékéli-li ! tékéli-li ! 
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During thé following week, Arthur Pym 
and Dirk Peters, living on nuts and bitterns' 
flesh, escaped discovery by the natives, who 
did not suspect their presence. They found 
themselves at the bottom of a sort of dark 
ubyss including several planes, but without 
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extraordinary strength of the half-breed, 
four o: the assailants were killed. The fifth 
was dragged away by the fugitives, who 
reached a boat which had beer pulled up on 
the beach, and was laden with three huge 
turtles. A score of natives pursued aud 
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issue, hollowed out from the hillside, and of 
great extent. The two mencould not live in 
the midst of these successive abysses, and 
after several attempts they let themselves 
slide on one of the slopes of the hill. 
Instantly, five savages rushed upon them; 
but, thanks to their pistols, and the 


vainly tried to stop them; the former were 
driven off, and the boat was launched 
successfully and steered for the south. 
Arthur Pym was then navigating beyond 
the eighty-fourth degree of south latitude. 
It was the beginning of March—that is to say, 
the Antarctic winter was approaching. Five 
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or six islands, which it was prudent te avoid, 
were visible towards the west. Arthur Pym’s 
opinion was that the temperature would 
become more mild by degrees as ther 
approached the pole. They tied together two 
white shirts which they had been wearing. 
and hoisted them to do duty as & sail At 
sight of these shirts the native, who answered 
to the name of Nu-Nu, was terrified. For 
eight days this strange voyage continued, 
favoured by a mild wind from the north, in 
permanent daylight, on a sea without a frag- 
ment of ice; indeed, owing to the high and 
even temperature of the water, no ice had 
been seen since the parallel of Bennet Island. 

Then it was that Arthur Pym and Dirk 
Peters entered upon a region of novelty and 
wonder. Above the horizon-line rose a broad 
bar of light grey vapour, striped with long 
luminous rays, such as are projected by the 
polar aurora. A very streng current came 
to the aid of the breeze. The boat sailed 
rapidly upon a liquid surface of milky aspect, 
exceedingly hot, and apparently agitated from 
beneath. A fine white ush-dust began to fail, 
and this increased the terror of Nu-Nu, 
whose lips trembled over his two rows of 
blacky ivory. 

On March 9 this rain of ashes fell in 
redoubled volume, and the temperature of 
the water rose so high that the hand could 
no longer bear it. The immense curtain of 
vapour, spread over the distant perimeter of 
the southern horizon, resembled a boundless 
cataract falling noiselessly from the height of 
some huge rampart lost in the height of the 
heavens. 

Twelve days later, it was darkness that 
hung over these waters, darkness furrowed by 
luminous streaks darting from the milky 
depths of the Antarctic Ocean, while the in- 
cessant shower of ash-dust fell and melted in 
its waters. 

The boat approached the cataract with an 
impetuous velocity whose cause is not 
explained in the narrative of Arthur Pym. 
In the midst of this frightful darkness a flock 
of gigantic birds, of livid white plumage. 
swept by, uttering their eternal tékéli-li, and 
then the savage, in the supreme throes ol 
terror, gave up the ghost. 

Suddenly, in & mad whirl of speed, the boat 
rushed into the grasp of the cataract, where 
a vast gulf seemed ready to swallow it up. 
But before the mouth of this gulf there stood 
a veiled human figure, of greater size than 
any inhabitant of this earth, and the colour 
of the man's skin was the perfect whiteness 
of snow. 

Such is the strange romance conceived by 


the weird genius of the great poet of the New 
World. 
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ON THE ROAD TO MAGDALA; OR, A QUARREL WITH A HAPPY ENDING. 


We he came tramping along the 

dusty military road; he and a solitary 
Egyptian mule-driver managing four worn- 
out, heavily laden animals, whose large size, 
long drooping ears, and loud whinnying, as 
they scented camp, proclaimed them to be 
some of those bad bargains—Andalusians— 
which Government had purchased by thou- 
sands on the outbreak of the Abyssinian 
War, and the poor brutes, owing to their un- 
suitability, could now be picked up for next 
to nothing in the “ sick lines " at Zoulla. 

It was early evening in January, 1863, and 
we had pitehed camp on a turfy plateau 
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somewhere half-way between the posts of 
My-wahiz and Adabaga on the road to 
Magdala; along which Sir Robert Napier 


established a chain of military posts at con- - 


venient spots and distances, as he and the 
Army of Invasion progressed towards that 
fortress, the stronghold of his truculent 
Majesty Theodore, Negus of Abyssinia, by the 
Power of the Almighty, ete. etc. 

I had volunteered from the Indian Govern- 
ment Telegraphs for field service with the 
expedition, and was now employed con- 
structing the line between Senafe and Antalo, 
with instructions to get the wire up to the 


latter place in all possible haste. I had an 
ample working patty of Indian lascars, s 
heavy train of animals for carrying camp 
and telegraph material; while for my escort 
I counted on a havildar’s (sergeant's) guard 
of twelve men from a Native Infantry Corps. 
It was not always that we could **hit off” 
reaching a military post of an evening. 
Occasionally, sunset would find us miles 
away from the nearest of such eupports ; but 
thanks to our politicals, the natives were 
neutral if not friendly; so there was not 
much fear of encountering active hostility. 
Time being everything, it was inadvisable to 
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waste perhaps several working hours of the 
morning and evening in trudging to and from 
the point of ceasing work and the nearest 
post; so we often ** dumped down " wherever 
the declining orb of day bid us good-night, 
&nd made the best of it. Small parties, 
marching to the front, foot.sore, and with 
worn-out transport animals, on sighting my 
camp, would yield to the tempting prospect 
of rest, and seek my hospitality for the 
night— which, needless to say, was readily 
granted; the ofiicers—where any—chum- 
ming with me, and the men with my party 
of Royal Engineer Sappers. 

The evening I &m alluding to was a Satur- 
day; and as we had made considerable pro- 
gress during the week, the next day—Sunday 
— I determined to devote to rest. A convoy 
of commissariat, guarded by some infantry 
under two officers, had just marched in, and 
were unlimbering beside us; while prepara- 
tory to having dinner I and the two officers 
3tood chatting together, when we noticed 
the travellers already alluded to coming up 
the road. 

“ Poor wretch, whoever he is!” remarked 
one of my guests— Captain Maitland. 

“ His cattle seem to be done up. Spanish 
mules,too! Who was the fool, I wonder, who 
pitched on those useless brutes?” asked 
the other inan—a lieutenant, named Saxton. 

“Fool, indeed ! ” said I, speaking from dire 
experience. 

* Looks like a sutler to me." 

“Then we may be able to get some decent 
tobacco,” suggested Maitland. “There! 
he’s turning off to camp; he evidently 
intends to seek shelter for the night. What 
will you say ?"' he asked, turning to me. 

“ Yes, of course.” 

The man halted his mules on the camp 
limit, and I shouted to the sentry to let him 
pass. He approached us and touched his 
sombrero-like hat. For the rest, he was 
attired in a red flarn?l shirt, corduroy con- 
tinuations, leggings or gaiters of a decidedly 
foreign cut, heavy lace-up boots, with a plum- 
coloured cummerbund or sash round his 
waist, in which a revolver was carelessly 
thrust, while a breech-loading rifle, carried 
on his shoulder, completed his equipment. 
A tall, good-looking fellow of about thirty 
years, he appeared; sunburnt to a tan, with 
a quantity of blonde hair about his face, and 
an eye that twinkled with good humour. 

" (Good evening, gentlemen," said he. 
* Who commands here? ” 

* [ do," I replied. 

“ Well, sir, I beg permission to camp with 
you for the night. Those flippity-floppities 
of mine are just on their last four legs, and 
I believe Adabaga—the next post—is miles 
awey yet." 

* All right, you are welcome, but I don't 
promise you much tent.room; we are pretty 
well packed as it is."' 

“Thank you. As to shelter, a man who 
has passed ten years of his life fighting the 
world, as I have, won't die for the want of a 
piece of canvas over his head in a fine country 
like this”; and with the words he turned on 
his heel, went back to his mules, and com- 
menced unloading them. 

" A superior sort of fellow that," remarked 
Maitland. 

“So I think. His diction, if not his ap- 
pearance, bespeaks the gentleman." 

"A sort of Fra Diavolo gentleman," 
laughed Saxton. “I should say he has seen 
life. Poor chap! It will be late befdre he 
gets anything to eat." 

Having relieved his beasts of their loads, 
his driver picketed them in line, while the 
man himself again approached us. ‘I should 
feel thankful, sir," said he, addressing me, 
"of a little fodder for my cattle, and some 
rations for myself and man: I’m prepared to 
pay." 
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“ We won't bother about the payment,” I 
replied. ‘Ask for Sergeant Walsh in that 
tent yonder, and tell him from me to give you 
all you want.” 

“Thank you, indeed,” he said, hurrying oft 
in the direction indicated. 

“ What do you say to our asking him to 
join us at dinner?" said I to my com- 
panions. | 

" Ay, do so,” assented Maitland; “ I was 
about suggesting it." 

* Yes, he seems a decent sort of fellow," 
added Saxton. 

“ Hi! mister!” I shouted ; “you'll take a 
long time fixing up your cooking pots and 
things; so after seeing to your mules come 
and join us at,dinner, will you? It will be 
ready in ten minutes." 

* With pleasure," came the response. 

He spoke with such perfect composure, and 
so courteously, that we felt sure of his social 
equality with ourselves, and his subsequent 
comportment at our camp dinner-table showed 
we had not been mistaken. He enjoyed the 
fare, drinking very little of the ration rum 
offered him, and made himself altogether 
very agreeable. At times he appeared pre- 
occupied—lapsing into silence, during which 
he seemed to ponder deeply. 

" There's another of my kidney who'll be 
taking refuge with you before we go to bed, I 
expect," said he suddenly. 

"Indeed! Who is he?” 

“A sutler like myself. 
Senafe, but he didn’t see me. I suppose he 
came across from Massowah. I nearly ran 
up against him at Adigrat, but fortunately it 
was dark, and he didn't recognise me." 

“ Presumably he's not a friend of yours," 
said Maitland. 

* On the contrary. If I and that man 
meet, blood will be spilt.” 


I saw him at 


“Hullo! This is getting interesting," 
exclaimed Saxton. “ Let’s hear all about it, 
will you?” 


“I have been trying to avoid the encounter 
ever since I set eyes on him at Senafe; 
clearing out of camp as soon as I saw him 
coming up the road; keeping most of my 
stuff ready packed for loading, and losing no 
end of business. He has better cattle, and 
when leaving My-wahiz this morning I knew 
the game of hide-and-seek was up, and that 
he'd overtake me to-day." 

“But if you don’t wish to meet him, why 
not cache till he passes, and then go 
on?" 

He smiled. **And let him get before me 
with the sales? That wouldn't do. We 
come out here to make money, and it's a race 
for the dollars. First come, first sell, don't 
you know. I must try and buy some beasts 
of the natives to-morrow.” 

“Well, your difference with this man: 
tell us about it, if you don't object," said 
Maitland. 

^ It isn’t much of a yarn," he responded 
dreamily; “it lacks the denouement, though 
this I expect will be played out here. Iam 
sorry for that, gentlemen, but I'm powerless 
to avoid it. You know the state of my 
cattle. Besides," he added, his eyes assuming 
& stern expression, "I &m not afraid of 
meeting this man on equal terms. But I 
have no very vindictive feelings towards him ; 
though he did brand me as a coward at Rio, a 
year ago." 

“Tell us your story, and then we'll see 
what can be done,” said I. 

* My name is Denehy," he commenced ; 
“and I need not say I'm an Irishman. I 
was educated for the army, but owing to 
some money troubles my father was forced 
to withdraw me from the Crammer's—you 
know the place doubtless, old Robin’s in 
Paddington—where I was mugging for the 
exam. This backhander changed the whole 
current of my life. I first tried the sea, and 


worked my way to Australia as a sort of clerk 
on a big liner. Ileft the ship at Melbourne. 
and there, after a bit, I joined the police, bu: 
had to leave for dereliction of duty; such 
dereliction consisting in my having yieldel 
to the prayers of a woman by allowing ber 
sweetheart—a housebreaker whom I caught 
in the act—to go free. Ithen worked my war 
across to Yokohama, and passed some month: 
there as assistant to a photographer ; bat | 
had to leave him because he thought I made 
love to one of his family—an old French 
harridan, with a moustache on her apper 
lip enough to give one fits! From Yokoham: 
I went to India, again asa clerk on a P. & Ù. 
boat, and I was fool enough to leave her s: 
Gallo. Here I came across a philanthropic 
old Dutchman, who set me up as a school. 
master; and I actually ran that school for 
three years. The old Mynheer allowed me 
to keep all my earnings, and when I hai 
scraped together some’ money I went to 
Madras, in the hope of bettering myself; but 
I soon came to the end of my tether, aui. 
seeing no help for it, [ enlisted in an infantry 
regiment. I went home with them, anu 
when my time expired I worked my wa: 
to New York, where, after being first a waiter 
at a big hotel, railway porter, and under. 
gravedigger in a cemetery, or necropolis as 
they called it, I accompanied an old English 
globe-trotter as a sort of secretary on a (ou: 
through Canada and the far North-West. 
On returning to tho States the war was about 
commencing. I enlisted and served unde: 
Sherman all through his Atlanta campaizn. 
I was wounded at Chattanooga; but fo: 
all that I was able to take part in the famou: 
march from ‘Atlanta to the sea.’ After 
the war came to an end I drifted to Mexico. 
in which country I wandered about for some 
months, doing anything that came in the 
way; picking up a livelihood in all kinds of 
capacities—one being that of tout to a doz 
and monkey circus! At Vera Cruz I shipp--i 
on board a steamer bound for Rio, where ! 
found them preparing for one of their usua! 
disturbances. They expected it to be a bir 
thing, and volunteering for a body of sut- 
sidiary police was going on briskly. The pay 
being fair, with rations thrown in, I joined. 
After & few days at drill, I was put to work 
with another fellow, an American-German or 
German-American—tke man we are now ex. 
pecting. We had to patrol a certain street at 
stated intervals; both standing together on 
‘point’ half-way down when not on the 
move. This spot happened to be in front of 
a book shop, and in due course we became 
chummy with the old Portugee who ran it. 
Discipline was of the slackest, so one of u: 
took to slipping into the shop while the other 
kept cave outside. You can guess the 
attraction. The old chap had a very hani- 
some daughter, who spoke a little English: 
her name was Katerina, and I and my friend 
—his name is Gott—got spoons on her. She 
favoured me, and made no bones about show- 
ing her preference. The consequences were 
that Gott and I came to loggerheads. One 
night, while off duty, I met Katerina by ap- 
pointment, and we were strolling along a 
suburban road when Gott suddenly confronted 
us. Of course we had a fight; it ended bx 
my knocking him down; and in the fall he 
broke his leg. A crowd soon collected; | 
was collared, and he carried off to the 
hospital. ‘Look here, Denehy!’ he cried. 
sitting up in the stretcher before they picked 
it up; ‘any of these greasers will lend n: 
pistols. Let's ask for two; you take one, le 
down as I'm doing at ten paces ; I'll take the 
other; and we'll have it out like men.’ 

“No, thank you,’ I replied, * I'm quite 
satisfied. Disputes of this kind are generalir 
settled in my country with fists, and I'm n« 
going to run the risk of being drilled with à 
bullet even to please you.' 


* Then listen to me!’ he shouted. ‘You 
are a coward. you are! And I here make a 
solemn vow that the very next time I meet 
you, and if you refuse to stand before me 
with either pistol, rifle, sword, or knife, I will 
kill you as I would kill a varmint!' A few 
days after that I was shipped with a draft to 
Bahia, where &n outbreak was looked for. 
After serving for some time, things quietened 
down, and we were paid off. Imustsay they 
hchaved handsomely, for, in addition to our 
dues to date, they gave us six months' salary 
as a bonus. This, with what money I had 
managed to scrape together in Mexico and 
Rio, came to something considerable, so I 
made up my mind to go to India again. On 
landing at Bombay I found this expedition 
afoot, and learning from an officer whom I 
met at the hotel that fellows—waifs like 
myself—were making lots of money as sutlers, 
even with the advanced force, I invested my 
money in ‘Notions ’—as the Yankees say— 
took a cheap passage in & chartered transport, 
and here I am, gentlemen." 

* And Katerina ? " asked Saxton. 

He laughed. "I don't know what became 
of her—transferred her affections to Gott 
perhaps. I was not desperately in love with 
the girl. For my part, it was merely one of 
those evanescent entanglements engendered 
by a pretty face.” : 

* Will you fight this Gott if he turns up? " 
I asked. 

* Certainly, if he insists on it!” 

“ There seem grounds enough for fighting," 
remarked Maitland. * Both of you have a 
score to wipe off." 

** The question is, ought it to be allowed ? ” 
observed Saxton. 

* Well," cried Maitland, “ this is not Eng- 
land; besides that, the two concerned are 
answerable to no particular authority." 

* But we are bound to prevent unnecessary 
bloodshed,” I remarked. 

* Look here!"' continued Maitland eagerly, 
addressing Denehy; “it’s a question of satis- 
faction, isn't it?” 

** Yes.” 

* And the casus belli between you is one 
which demands satisfaction, eh? " 

* It is—that is, if Gott insists on it.” 

* Which, by your own showing, he is sure 
to 9 ” 

** Yes, I suppose it will so turn out.” 

** All right, then, Mr. Denehy, will you 
entrust the arrangement entirely to me?" 

** With pleasure." 

* Allow me to choose the weapons, and so 
forth?” 

“Yes.” 

* Well, then, unies this Gott is the 
Diabolus himself, I answer for it he also will 
cotton to my terms." 

" Coffee and pistols for two, eh?" cried 
Saxton gleefully. “ Really this is a E 

* Hookumdare?"' (Who comes there?) The 
sentry challenging now fell on our ears. 

* There he is!" I exclaimed ; and in a few 
minutes one of my men came to report that 
æ sutler with some mules asked permission 
to camp for the nieht. Bidding Denehy to 
stand fast, we three left the tent, taking a 
lantern with us, and proceeded to meet the 
new-comer. We found a big burly individual, 
not ill-looking, and attired much in the same 
style as the Irishman. 

* Ah, we know all about you, Mr. Gott,” 
said I. “ You are at liberty to camp here ; so 
set about making yourself comfortable, and 
ask for whatever rations you require.” 

* Wal,” he replied, staring from one to the 
other, "I &m much obleeged to you, Mister, 
but I don't understand how you know my 
pane." 

He spoke with a purely American accent, 
gnd by his speech and tout ensemble we had 
p: o difficulty in gauging his social status. 

* Ycur quondam friend Deneby is here," 
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said Maitland, whom we tacitly allowed to 
assume the ottice of spokesman, * and has 
told us the story.” 

" Denehy here!” exclaimed the man. 
* Wal, I've 2 score to settle with that Irisher, 
I have." 

" Yes, yes, we know that. 
determined to settle it, eh ? " 

* Wal, gents, considering he cut me out 
with a gal in Rio, and then floored me, caus- 
ing me to break my left leg, and when he 
refused to fight me on the spot with pistols, 
and I called him a coward in front of a mob 
of greasers, I calculate I have grounds for 
wanting to wipe out the score, and I guess 
I’ll do it too. He's game to fight ? ” 

“Game to the backbone, and will meet 
you. But do you really insist on it? Won't 
you shake hands? ”’ 

“No, Siree! Let's have it out.” 

“Well, listen to me. If we prevented you 
here, no doubt you'd fight or you'd shoot him 
at the first opportunity; so it’s best to get 
the business over ; so you can fight the first 
thing to-morrow morning. But we'll only 
allow it on three conditions." 

“ Name them, Mister.” 

* First, I'm to choose the weapons, time, 
place, position, and distance. Second, you 
are to have only one shot each. Third, that 
the meeting-——no matter what the result - - 
Jinally settles the whole affair." 

* Wal, I don't mind as long as Denehy’s 
agreeable. But supposing one kills t'other ; 
you'll grup the survivor, I guess, and put him 
in * quod.’ ” 

“Not a bit! We promise to let him go 
free." 

* Agreed, gents,” replied Gott, after a short 
pause. 

“ All right. Now go and make yourself 
comfortable for the night. This gentleman 
here "—indicating me—“ will order his men 
to look after you. "Turn in early, and have a 
good sleep. You will fight at seven in the 
morning. I wil arrange matters with 
Denehy." 

We returned to my tent, and found my 
guest placidly smoking. “I have arranged 
it with Gott," said Maitland, ‘‘on the same 
terms as I hold you under. The affair is to 
take place at seven to-morrow morning. No 
use any of you asking questions,” he added, 
addressing us generally. “ So good night all. 
Come along, Saxton.” 

The two officers left for their camp, and 
Denehy, bidding me good-night, went to his 
‘mules. I racked my brains to account for 
Maitland’s reticence, and wondered what he 
really intended to do on the morrow. His 
behaviour seemed too earnest and business- 

like to warrant the idea of his having a joke 
in view. Yet, on the other hand, was it 
possible he designed to cause these two men 
to fight in stern reality and imperil their 
lives for the sake of a quarrel which happened 
more than a year ago, and for no very valid 
reason? It could not be, so I thought and 
thought till I could think no longer, and 
then dropped asleep. 

We were all up betimes. Maitland, Saxton, 
and Denehy had coffee and biscuits in my 
tent, while Gott obtained similar refresh- 
ment with the R.E.'s. The pending settlement 
had got wind, for when we moved out of the 
tent we found the whole camp agog with 
expectation. Gott and Denehy scowled at 
each other as soon as their eyes met, but we 
were all close by to prevent them doing more. 

* Now," cried Maitland briskly, * we want 
& chain measure, three marking flags, a 
couple of rifles, and two cartridges." 

At a sign from me to Sergeant Walsh, the 
articles were produced, and we all trooped off 
to the plain. Arrived on the ground, Mait- 
land planted a flag, and bade two R.E. men 
chain eight hundred yards, plant one flag 
midway, and the third at the end of the 
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given distance. We were all gathered round 
him in silent expectation, for none of us had 
the least conception of his intentions. 

* What's the eight hundred yards for ?” 
growled Saxton. 


"You shut up!” retorted Maitland 
"Look here, gentlemen," he added, 
addressing the combatants-to-be. “ Though 


we are permitting this tight, we are by vo 
means inclined to let it be a serious business. 
At the same time we are not going to baulk 
you of an opportunity of shooting each other. 
Here are two short Sniders, sighted to eight 
hundred yards; but you are aware they'll 
kill at twelve hundred. I need not come the 
Musketry Instructor over such men as you, 


so you wil know how to use them. Am I 
right ? ” 
“Quite so. Guess you are,’ replied 


Denehy and Gott respectively. 

* Well, you, sir," to Gott. “ When you 
were last face to face, you challenged Mr. 
Denehy to tight you in a recumbent position, 
eh?" 

' Guess I did." 

“With pistols?” 

“Ay, with pistols.” 

* Very well, then ; in virtue of my oftice of 
Master of Ceremonies in this business—an 
office you have both agreed to vest in me — 1 
decree that you assume the same recumbent 
position ; and with rifles, instead of pistols, 
tire at each other nt eight hundred yards. I 
will stand midway, and give the signal with 
a flag." 

“Tall shooting that would be to hit a 
fellow lying down at eight hundred yards," 
remarked Gott. 

“ How were you reclining in the stretcher 
at Rio?" 

“This ways." And he sat down on the 
grass, his body erect, and his legs extended 
before him. 

“Very well," replied Maitland, through 
whose happy little plan we began to see now. 
"Be that your position. Now toss for sta- 
tions. Sergeant Walsh, tell the crowd to move 
off to the centre flag.” 

The men tossed, and Gott won. He elected 
the station nearer camp, and taking his rifle 
he made for the flag; while Denehy, simi- 
larly equipped, proceeded to the other. The 
rest of us, headed by Maitland, trooped off to 
the half-way point. In due course the men 
reached their respective flags, and we saw 
them take up the prescribed attitude. Some of 
us looked one way, some the other; keeping an 
eye at the same time on Maitland. Wehud- 
dled together at the half-way, but of course 
out of the line of fire. Maitland now walked 
up to the flag, upgooted it, came back to us. 
but standing well forward, raised the staff 
above his head, and suddenly dropped it to 
the ground. There was a dual whizz as the 
bullets hurtled past us, accompanied almost 
simultaneously by thetwosharpcracks. We 
looked first one way, then the other. What 
did wesee? The figures of both men prone on 
the grass, apparently without a movement ; 
without & sign of life. 

"Stand back! Stand where you are!" 
shouted Maitland, now evidently alarmed, as 
the excited crowd of soldiers and sepoys were 
rushing in two streams toward the two flags. 
* Bring a few men and your apothecary," he 
added to me. 

Telling Sergeant Walsh to come along with 
& bearer party and the hospital assistant, 
we hastened to the spot where Gott was lying. 
There he lay, on the broad of his back, to all 
appearance shot dead. 

* I fear he's done for,” whispered Maitland 
solemnly, as we approached. “What a 
fatality! Let's see where he's hit." 

*"Tweren't written as I should be hit to-day, 
Mister!" uttered the supposed corpse, but 
without stirring a muscle beyond those of 
speech. 
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* Not dead ! 
astonishment. 

“ Then what docs this mean ? ” asked Mait- 
land angrily. ‘If you are uninjured, why lie 
there pretending you're shot? "' 

“ Wal, I guess," replied the fellow, still pre- 
serving his immobility, *all the anger went 
out of me when I fired that rifle, and felt the 
wheep of t'other chap's bullet: 'twere some- 
what wide, I reckon." 

* But if you're not hit, why lie bere? ” 

* 'Cos I want to take a rise out of the Irisher. 
"Tain't likely my bullet went anyways nigh 
him, for I ain't much of a shut, I ain't, so I 
thought I'd play ‘possum a bit, and frighten 
him. Is he coming across? If so, don't 
spoil sport, Mister.” 

"Man! What are you thinking of? 
down too!” 

“ No!" shouted Gott, now springing to his 
feet, and glaring away over the intervening 
eight hundred yards, where poor Denehy, 
lving prone on the ground, was plainly 
visible. “ Oh!" he muttered in awed tones, 
“to think of it! Why, I fired wide! And 
I've never yet kilt a man in my life!" 

“Come on, men!” cried Maitland ex- 
citedly to the party; '*let's go to the other 
one." 

We hurried &cross, accompanied by Gott, 
who kept up a running fire of regretful ejacu- 
lations. Depehy made no movement. From 
the position he was in, he must have risen to 
his feet, and then lurched forward on his face, 
in the act throwing his rifle some yards from 
him. His hands, too, were full of turf, which 
he had torn up in his death agony. 


Not hit!” I cried in intense 
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“ No doubt here,” muttered poor Maitland, 
as we neared the prostrate body. 

“ Denehy, old man ! ” cried Gott in agitated 
tones, and kneeling by the side of the corpse ; 
“you ain't clean gone, are you? I didn't 
mean to kill you; I—-—" 

“ Nor did I intend to kill you, old chap ! ” 
cried the supposed defunct, jumping up and 
clasping hands with his late opponent; while 
we, in the revulsion of our feelings and the 
exuberance of our joy, shouted ourselves 
hoarse. 

“ Now, let's get at the bottom of this," 
said Maitland, after order had somewhat 
been restored. ** That you both fired we know, 
and that you both missed is equally self- 
evident. You were both too much in earnest 
to lead one to suspect the whole thing to be 
a regular plant got up between you ; for, in 
that case, wherc would the fun or the object 
come in? You, Mr. Gott, say you shammed 


dead to take n rise out of Mr. Denehy ?” 


* That is so.” 

“You aime at him, I suppose? " 

“Wal, I weren't over-hot on putting a bullet 
into him. The affair's more nor a year 
old. Nevertheless, for the sake of my vow 
I weren't going to back out of getting the 
Irisher under my fire at the first opportunity. 
He has been under it, I guess ; and I've been 
under his on fair and square terms. So the 
matter’s settled. I never for a moment 
dreamt as I had hit him, and I reckon I had 
a bad time till I came up and found his skin 
whole." 

‘And you? ” asked Maitland, turning to 
the other man. 
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“For my part," laughed Denehy, “I was 
actuated by the same motives. I aimed 
wide, for I did not want to hit Gott ; but of 
course neither of us knew of the merciful in- 
tentions of the other. His bullet missed me 
by & good dozen yards. Knowing that mine 
must have been equally erratic, I resolved to 
give him a ‘turn,’ by pretending I had been 
hit. I consequently assumed a position 
most natural to a shot man, and awaited 
your coming. But on gingerly raising my 
head, and seeing the commotion at the other 
end, I was horrified to see the crowd round 
Gott’s post, and I feared that my bullet, by 
some unaccountable means, had reached him. 
My feelings can be imagined; especially, as 
you know, I éntertained no vindictive animo- 
sity towards him. Then, when I took 
another peep, and saw you all coming to me 
with Gott among you, I divined that he had 
also played * possum ’—as he aptly calls it — 
to pull my leg; so I promptly determined to 
carry on the fun. I therefore kept my posi- 
tion, and I think I have fooled Gott to tke 
top of his bent.” 

* Both of you have not only fooled each 
other, but fooled the lot of us into the 
bargain," replied Maitland. “Now shake 
hands, both of you." 

The two men clasped hands, and iom their 
looks it was evident there remained not an 
atom of * fight" in either. 

“That’s right!" I exclaimed. “Come 
along to camp, and let us have refresh- 
ments all round on the strength of the 
happy termination of this morning’s busi- 
ness." 


SOME NOVEL PICTURE.FRAMES, AND HOW TO MAKE THEM. 


By A DRAWING-kROOM SHOWMAN, 


Author of '* A Novel Aquarium," “ Outdoor Games of Skill,’ ete etc, 


PART II. 


board, also the sails, the masts of wood, and 


prevent warplng. The back of the opening 
against which the photo is placed has a 
rabbet to receive the glass and picture, as in 


F" 6 is a photograph-frame, the design 
being an appropriate one for the photo 
of some nautical friend. This frame is made 


the ropes of thin twine or stout thread. 
touching the backs of the sails here and 
there with glue, so as to fix firmly to the 
frame. Where lines or drawing is required, 
such as the planks of the boat and the lines 
in the waves, this work should be done by 
' scoring and slitting with the point of a sharp 
penknife, care being exercised to prevent the 
NOVE MBE R knife from going right through the cardboard. 

£ A useful addition to this frame would be a 

` calendar, as seen at the top left-hand corner. 
Two sets of cards are to be neatly written upon, 


A 
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one set of twelve with the months, and a æt 
of thirty-one with dates, which are held in 
. their place at the back of the frame, as shown 
in fig. 7. a is the frame, B the cards, c a box 
for their reception. The box is made br 
glueing two pieces of wood vertical to the 
frame and a horizontal piece at the bottom. 
On to the three pieces of wood is fixed with 
glue & piece of cardboard ; the cards with the 
months should only be half the height of the 
date cards, the latter being placed behind the 
former. This frame in gold makes a very 
showy concern. 
Fig.8 is a good pattern for a gold frame 
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the case of the former frames. A cardboard 
wave is first laid down with glue. Upon this 
is glued the boat. The boat to be of card- 


from a single piece of wood about half an inch 
in thickness, unless made very large, when of 
course the thickness must be increased to 


and suitable for almost any subject. Near 
the outer edge is a thin line of stout string 
or very thin rope. The leaves and berries 
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can be cut from thick cardboard by the use 
of a chisel and a sharp penknife, and then 
- glued down. 


In fig. 9 there is an outer 
and inner border quite 
plain, and made of wood 
about three-quarters of an 
inch in thickness, which 
musí be securely fixed upon 
the frame with plenty of 
brads. Have ready a quan- 
tity of small fancy sea 


cleansed by washing them 
in several waters ; also some 
small pebbles, sand, and a 
few dried star-fish. Then 
cut from stout brown paper 
and thin cardboard various 
pieces to imitate seaweed ; 
when the borders are fixed 


shells, which must be well 
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upon the frame they will form a kind of tray 
nearly one inch in depth. In a basin mix some 
plaster cf paris with water—a small quantity 
at a time, as it very soon sets, and then 
becomes unmanageable. It should be about 
as thick as milk. Pour some into the frame, 
about half an inch in depth, and then quickly, 
before it hardens, set your shells, pebbles, 
sand, and star-fish upon it, pressing them 
just far enough down to securely fix them. 
If the various objects are well and tastefully 
arranged, they will form a capital gold frame, 
especially for marine pictures. 

Fig. 10 is to be treated in exactly the same 
manner as the above frame. The only 
difference is that nothing but pebbles of 
various shapes and sizes are used. This 
frame in gold has a very neat and pretty 
effect. 

Another photo frame, for two photographs, 
is given in fig. 11, very suitable for the 
portraits of some engineering friends. The 
engine and tender to be made from card- 
board. This is a very attractive frame if the 
engine and tender be cut out into several 
pieces, each piece being glued upon the other, 
thus making it a sort of bas-relief. Where 
there are supposed to be metal rods, bars, and 
bandles, wire may be used. When finished 
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and dry, paint in gold. This frame, as the 
others described in this article, will well 
repay for the trouble bestowed upon it, not 
to mention the amusement to be derived from 
the work of construction. 
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HOW TO 


He described the method of making an 

apparatus for the production of smaller 
pictures than the original plate, we will now 
consider the reverse order of things, and how 
to make enlargements from small negatives. 
To do this is a most admirable thing, for we 
need not take out large apparatus, and yet 
can enjoy large pictures. If properly made, 
correctly focussed, and developed well, it is 
simply impossible to tell whether a picture is 
an enlargement or not, as if the original was 
focussed accurately, and a small stop used. 
you will get almost as sharp detail in the 
large picture as in the small picture, and 
sharper than you would if the large picture 
were taken direct and not focussed so sharply, 
or&largerstop used.  . 

The exact size of the enlargement is & 
matter of opinion, but if you use the popular 
half-plate size you will find that 12 by 10 
inches is & nice size to enlarge to, and it 
fits the albums sold very well. 

To do them this size I use paper 124 by 
104, which allows } in. all round for trimming 
the picture afterwards. If paper is bought 
this size and smaller prints are required, the 
paper can be easily cut; but care has to be 
taken not to damage the surface by touching 
it, as wherever it is touched spots or other 
markings are liable to appear in the process 
of development. 


Fic. 4.—ENrAncING Box. 


D, D, doors behind negative and paper ; N, frame for negative: L, hole for 
lens in centre division ; 1t, holder for pepe and plates, etc. (back); 5, s, 
n 


springs ou door to keep paper-holder in position. 

As in the caseof the reducing box, we must 
consult a table of amount of enlargement 
before we make our apparatus. This can be 
found in any practical guide to photography. 
As a matter of fact, using a lens of 73 in. 
focus (half-plate as before), the distance 
from lens to negative to enlarge to 12 by 10 
will be 103 in., and the distance from lens to 
paper will be 2 ft. 

The exterior of the apparatus will have to 
be made a little larger than the dimensions 
of the paper to which it is to enlarge. Thus 
we shall have to make our box about 134 by 
113, or the sides can be 14 in. and 12 in. in 
breadth, respectively, the total length being 
slightly more than the total of distance 
between paper and negative, say 3 feet. By 
using & lens of wider angle you could have 
a shorter box ; but it is best, if possible, to use 
the same lens that the negative was taken 
with. 

The wood can be pinc, well planed. and 3 in. 
in thickness. Cut the four sides, and then 
fasten temporarily together, to form a long 
box without any ends, while you are con- 
structing these to fit. 
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THE “B.0.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER. 


Author of “ Photographic Portraiture,” etc. 


PART II.—AN ENLARGING BOX. 


“Everything has an end,” says the old 
saw, “and a pudding has two.” Why a 
pudding more than anything else I do not 
know, but the fact is no doubt so; nay, one 
might go further and say that a pudding has 
three ends, its final end being in the interior 
of the boy who eats it! Anyhow, certainly 


Fic. 5.—FRAME FOR NEGATIVE. 


F, framework fitting end of camera; G,G, sliding 
grooved pieces of wood to hold negative; W, nega- 
tive; M, milled-headed screw fixing sliding pieco in 
its required position. 


our enlarging camera has two ends, at one of 
which goes the negative, and at the other the 
paper, the lens being supported in a partition 
in the middle, just as was the case with the 
lens in the construction of the reducing 
apparatus. 

The partition in the middle is constructed 
just as before, and you will see how it goes 


one side we now have to 
make a frame to hold the 
negative, as with the re- 
ducing box, but this time 
we will certainly take in the 
whole of the negative, as 
we want to get the entire 
picture ; and if only part is 
wanted this can be attained 
by the simple process of 
trimming the print after- 
wards, or by only using 
paper of the required size 
instead of 12 by 10. 

The frame to hold the 
negative is constructed in 
such a way as to enable it 
to be moved up or down, or 
from side to side. But & 
better plan than this is to 
make the negative capable 
of moving from side to side, while the lens 
can be moved up and down. This involves 
tbe arrangement shown in fig. 5. The 
negative is kept in its place by the springs 
8, s, and the whole frame moves in grooves at 
the top and bottom. Then we arrange the 
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lic. 6.—LENs HOLDER. 
Y, frame ; M, milled screw ; H, hole for lens. 


lens in a small carrier, which is fixed by a 
screw moving in a slot, and can be clamped 
at any desired point by screwing this up tight. 
This arrangement is shown in fig. 6, which 
shows the front part of the centre partition. 
There are two ways of constructing the 


holder for the paper or large plate. Either 


in if you look at fig. 4. On- 


ENLARGING BOX. 


it can have a shutter or it can be made with- 
out one. If your dark-room has a very 
easily used method of darkening the window 
you need not have a shutter at all. Simply 
darken the room and insert the holder with 
paper in it (of course the focussing has been 
previously done, and the focussing-glass 
withdrawn, if you do focus; or, if not, then 
you must have previously arranged where the 
paper is to go, and put the negative in the 
correct position), and you can then make 
the exposure by uncovering the window: 
after which the room is again darkened 
and, the paper having been removed, the 
development proceeds. If you prefer to 
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Y, thick frame; b, B, B, B, B, B, turn-buttons to bald 
glass and opals or plates; s, solid back of frame 
covered by a sheet of glass. 


make a shutter, you must use grooved wood 
for the sides of the frame, and the shutter is 
simply a thin piece of perfectly opaque wood 
with a handle at the top, which stands up 
when the shutter is in its place, and enables 
it to be withdrawn as far as is necessary. 
You can thus remove the slide to your dark- 
room, insert the paper, bring it out again. 
and, inserting into the camera, make the 
required exposure. 

Ifa shutter arrangement is adopted, you 
will have to arrange to insert the dark-slide 
from above, into a groove at the end of the 
camera ; but if you use a simple holder with- 
out any shutter, you had better simply make 
a little door which will shut behind it and 
exclude all the light, while it is pressed by 
springs against a ledge which fastens in 
exact register at the point of sharpest focus. 
Plates or opals can be fixed in the holder by 
means of pins or turn-buttons at the sides of 
the frame. The whole arrangement in thi- 
case is seen in fig. 7, and its position in fig. 4: 
where can also be seen the little door at the 
end provided with springs, and the similar 
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Fiu. 8.—METHOD OF CONBTRUCTING STRING& FOR 
Back or Door. 


A, shape ef springs ; B,C, position of springs on bari 
of door. 


little door at the other end behind the nega- 
tive. Both are simply thin pieces of 

hinged to the top of the box, and their edges 
should be lined with velvet to entirely exclade 


all light when they are shut. Two little 
springs are attached to the centre of the 
door behind the paper-holder. These are 
shaped like fig. 8 (4) and are about 5 in. 
long. When the centres are secured to the 
wood with screws, the ends will press firmly 
against the wooden holder, when the door is 
shut, and hold it in position. This door 
should have a fastening at the bottom. 

When you have done all this you can 
fasten up the box, and the apparatus is then 
complete. Before fastening it up finally, 
however, you must get the focus of the lens 
as accurately as you possibly can, by focvss- 
ing on a piece of ground glass placed exactly 
where the paper will afterwards come, the 
apparatus being pointed at the sky if 


possible. 
(To be continued, ) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 
Br Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


Ihe Gardens, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, and Rabbitry. 


"ee GARDENS, —Now is your time to be busy in your 

gardens. Every hour you can spare from study or 
from games is precious. You have the ground dug and 
ready, of course, and you dug in plenty of good, well- 
inatured manure. That isright. The ground is your 
friend, but the ground can't work without food any 
more than any other fellow. Gardens over which the 
wind can freely blow, and which are not shadowed witli 
trees, ure always the most productive. Most kinds of 
old-fashioned garden flowers can be put in now. 
Annuals should be sown. Do not tremble for frost ; 
just take your chance and try. Lazy folks are always 
prophesying foul weather. Look about for weeds— 
vou won't have far to look if you are à bad gardener ; 
but up with them. The worst are those whose shoots 
run along underground. Rake flower-borders most 
carefully. Raking is an art. Every clod should be 
broken. The bed or border, whenu finished off, should 
be ns level as a ballroom tloor. But some boys leave 
their ground so rough anl uneveu that one might say 
the fowls had been helping them. Well. in very dry 
weather, your old flowers, now so bonnie and green, 
will sigh for water. Don't disappoint them. Your 
onions are sown now. They soon show up, if the 
weather be kind. Do you like green peas? J do. 
But they necd some care in cultivation. The ground 
should be soft, rich, and well-manured. Make the 
rows with the garden line, of course, and do not have 
the drills too deep. As soon as you have sown them, 
put cotton threads, six to a row, over them tightly 
on little supporting arches of twig. Then the birds 
«o not have them. Fill flower-boxes with rich, fresh 
seil, and they will be ready to be cropped. 

Sow this month the chief crop of all your favourite 
veuctables. In a word, then, this is the month in 
which to be as busy us yonder great, red-striped bee 
t hat goes humming past you as you work, to suck the 
honey from the earliest wildflowers, 


The PovLTuY RuN.-The fowls must think them- 
selves neglected ; but have we not been working in the 
genrden to grow food for them ? For dearly do they love, 
in their morning meal of soft food, mashed potatoes, 
.rreens, or turnips, Well, everything by this time 
should be going on swiminiugly in the run, whether 
gruss or gravel, The noisy rascal of a cock who wakes 
von so carly is deep rose-red in the comb, and can 
hardly walk for pride. Now and then he may give a 
Tien a dig in the back, but he loves her just the same ; 
he digs ber lest she should forget that he is king of 
alb creation, And how happy all the members of his 
tiaren are if they have the privilege uf a real grass 
run! If fowls are confined to gravel, green stuff from 
t he garden should be thrown into the run, and a hand- 
ful of outs scattered over it to afford them some 
pleasurable occupation. It may not occur to some 
*,.ovs that fowls are capable of feeling both pleasure 
and pain. Weil, now, feed chickens well and keep on 
selting bens, The weather is not to be depended on 
«ect, so take care of those you may have cooped out on 
thie grass. See to the cleanliness of the nests and have 
vour dust-bath tidy. A few handfuls of sulphur can 
te sprinkled over it with advantage to the fowls. 


THE PIGEON Lort.—'Tis time for the spring clean- 
trig. Choose a fine day, and do the work thoroughly 
arr] well, Do not wet the floor much. Use vour 
e-raper first, then a brush, next the mop, and then a 
-prinkling of Sanitas kills the microbes. Gravel and 
end, nnd the thing is done, Choose a warm day for 
wlooing the walls, carefully getting rid of dust and cob- 
avebs : but, if vou have sitting birds, don't whitewash. 
K ccp everything in the loft shipshape aud tidy. 

Tre AVIARY.— You may mate now, if the weather 
be fine. The birds you mean to breed frem should be 
young, strong, and healthy. I have aiways recom- 
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mended the German breed- ng-cage, and do so now. 
Aiter you have mated your favourites they will look 
to you for a little extra attention. Don't spare trouble. 
Give the egg and breadcrumb a« recommended before, 
nice seed, pure water, and the green food. But mind, 
the breeding-cage should be hung in a clean, quiet, 
airy room, into which the morning sunshine has 
access, but this, of course, must not fall on the cage. 


THE RABBITRY.—Suniwer is a measurable distance 
ahead. Therefore see that your hutches are clean and 
savoury. My youug readers will note that in these 
“Doings” I put great emphasis on cleanliness, from 
the boy himself downwards in senle to the rabbit, 
for filth breeds disease in every department. Well, the 
hutches should be dry as well as clean. Attend to the 
bedding therefore. Let your poor pets have all the 
liberty they can, Feed well and carefully. A boy who 
owns a pet and neglecta it will never grow up à good 
man nor even a business man. As to his being a good 
soldier, that were out of the question, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


FAVOURITE AUTHOR AND 
ARTIST COMPETITION. 


Prizes—F ive Guineas. 


T will be seen by reference to page 655 of our last 
Volume that we offered Prize-money to the extent 
of Five Guineas for a list of favourite " B.O.P." Authors 
and Artists, under the following conditions: Twelve 
Authors and. Twelve Artists were to be chosen by our 
readers from amongst those who had contributed to 
our pages, and tlie Prize-money was to be divided 
amongst those competitors whose lists came nearest to 
the result shown by tlie total number of votes cast. 
Our Award is as follows : 


« Favourite Authors." 
Prize-money—2l. 12s. 6d. 


First Prize—One Guinea, 
ALFRED S, GnirerN, 4 Saville Row, Bath. 


Second Prizes—3s. 6d. cach. 


Jony Kink, JUN., 17 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh. 

Fraxk DoLLEY, 23 Este Road, Battersea, 8.W. 

F. W. McMonnaw, Braddons, Torquay. 

E. Ceci, Loyn, 64 North Hill, Colchester, Essex. 

ERNEST E. GoopwIN, The Mount, Shrewsbury. 

EDWARD FORRESTER JONES, 10 Cambridge Crescent, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

ALBERT CARTWRIGHT, 144 Evelyn Street, Sankey 
Bridges, Warrington, Lancashire. 

GEORGE 8. Mason, 55 Elizabeth Street, Cheetham, 
Manchester. 

CHARLES RooKE HAIGH, 6 Belmont Terrace, Grosvenor 
Road, Batley. 


- — —— 


« Favourite Artists." 


Prize-money—2l. 12s. 6d. 


Priízes—105s. 6d. each. 


W, C. INGRAM, High Path, Wellington, Somerset. 

D.Gwyx WILLIAMS, 23 Scarboro' Terrace, Wellington, 
New Zealand. 

J. H. WHITELEY, 5 Zetland Terrace, Saltburn. 

HERBERT Youxc, 27 Aberdeen Road, Highbury, N. 

A. G. T. DREW, The Croft, Tetbury. 


Remarks.—On this subject we thought it fairest to 
divide the Prize-moncy into two cqual portions, the 
onc half going to the Authors’ section, and the other 
tothe Artists’. In the former, one competitor's list 
was correct, and secures 12, 1s: the remaining 
V. 11s. 64. had to be divided amongst the nine, who 
came next, with only onc name wrong cach. 

In the Artists’ section, there was no faultless list. but 
five lists with two failures each. These accordingly 
secure the X. 12s. 6d. divided equally amongst them. 
We append the lista with the numbers of votes cast for 
each Author and Artist within the charmed circle of 
twelve chosen. Of course a large number of votes were 
given to authors who did not secure a place within the 
* B.O.P.” Academy : and, naturally, it was the Authors 
and Artists Whose names have not appeared recently 
in our pages who suffered most. The votes for 
authors were distributed over 121 names: and for 
artists, over 149 names. 

Authors:—Dr. Gordon Stables, 187: Rev. X. N., 
Malan, 185 ; G. Manville Fenu, 17%: Jules Verne, 165; 
David Ker, 159 : G. A. Henty, 158; Paul. Blake. 158; 
H. Avery. 125; T. B. Reed, 111; A. R. Hope, 97 ; 
A. Colbeck, 74: J. Dawtrey, 75. 

Arfists :—A. Pearse, 173: T. M. Hemy, 151: T. EF. 
Donpison, 133; Lonis Wain, 119; Thomas Downey, 
117; Warwick Goble, 79; F. W. Burton, 763 A, F. 
Lydon, 75; A. L. Tuck, 72; Ernest Griset. 71; H. M. 
Paget, 71; A.J. Wall, 63. 
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SUGGESTION AND DESIGNING 
COMPETITION. 


(y page 380 of our last Volume we offered, à propos of 

our 1,000th Number, a prize of One Guinea for the 
best set of good practical suggestions that might be 
sent us iu regard to the present “ coming-of-age” 
volume, and also prizes up to the value of Fire Guineas, 
should the work submitted seem to justify it, for the 
best pictorial designs to commemorate the 21st year. 

This competition has provei most disappointing. 
Comparatively few took part, the suggestions were not 
in any sense particularly novel, good, or practical ; but 
the drawiugs were even poorer and more inefficiert. 
In the one case we award aud divide the Guinea; in the 
other, we are compelled, greatly as we dislike doing so, 
to reduce the amount of prize-money to Two Guineas, 
and awurd it to one competitor. 


Suggestions. 
Prizes—is. 6d. cach. 


ANDREW FRANK BENNIE, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest 
Hill, &.E. 

EARL J. BUNNEY, 26 Lintelfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax, 
Yorks. 

ARTHUR HENRY TOMPKINS, Guildford Read, Cranleigh, 
Surrey. 


CERTIFICATES. 

W. Hummett, Broughton, near Stockbridge, Hants ; 
Frank Corbett, New Road, Wootton, Isle of Wight: 
William McKegherty. c/o A. B. Stokes, Esq., 2 Garfield 
Street, Belfast ; Willie A. Kendon, c/o. Brown, Barrett 
& Co., Auckland, New Zealand. 


— 


Designing. 
Pri:e— Two Guineas. 


Mn. Hernert G. DuNLoP, Commercial Bank House 
Elgin, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES, 

Torge Silvela, Serrano 1, Madrid, Spain ; Donald W. 
Horner, 82 New Park Road, Clapham Park, s.w. ; Johu 
R. Gill, 1.811 Van Buren Street, St. Paul, Minn., U.S.A.: 
Henry Morgan, 48 Falmouth Road, New Kent Road, E. : 
William Bridge, 26 George Strect, Oxford; George 
Powell, 1 St. John's Church Road, N.E. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A CURIOSITY. 


JOINT OF RABBII’S BACKBONE RESEMBLING 
HEAD OF Fox. 
v.—Other vertebra: detached. 


A CORKESPONDENT writes : “ Have you cver seen the 
fox’s heud in a rabbit's body ? If not, you must see if 
you can find one the pext time you have a rabbit on 
vour dinner-table, for there is a certain joint in the 
vertebral column, otherwise the spine or backbone, of 
the rabbit which has a very striking resemblance to 
the head of a fox. as you can see by the accompany ing 
sketch of it. Of course some specimens are a little 
better than others, The shape of the ears and the 
eyes are plainly shown : all that is required to coni- 
plete the resemblance being to separate the bone froni 
the other joints of the spine as shown in the sketch. 
' he bone is situated iu the spine, between the animal's 
hindtlegs, with the part representing the face down- 
ward. This bone is also the same shape in a hanc 
spine, but not quite so plainly developed, though T 
have secn very good ones. When it is cleaned it will 
mount very nicely as a breastpin if two diamond eres 
are placed in the cye-sockets : and the specimen ob- 
tained from a harc's backbone, being a little larger, 
would be suitable for a lady's bronch.” 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


ee ee 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE 
: MONTH. 


[ For the “ Rules and Conditiona,” which apply equallu 
fo all “ B.O.P.” Competitions, refer to page 48 of the 
present volume ;. that ts, the ld. weekly number for 
Uct. 29, 1898. ] 


XIII.—Novel Picture-Frames. 


Prizes— Three Guineas. 


0 pages 395 and 412 of this month's part we give 

good practical illustrated articles on the making 
of some Novel Picture-Frames. We now offer Prizes 
to the value of Three Guineas for the best specimens of 
such mes that may be sent in by our readers by 
June 30. 


XIV.—Carving and Fretwork. 
Prízes — Three Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best emblem- 
atic SHIELD, prepared either by carving or fretwork. 
or the two combined, commemorative of the cominy of 
age of the * B.O.P." Size, shape, and kind of wood 
optional. Open to all ages equally. Last day for 
sending in, June 30, 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every munth throughout the year; 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes—Twelte Guineas, 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXL). The descriptions should reach us trithín sir 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 62. for each best descri ption 
thus received, and, in addition to this. will award Fir- 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly Half-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


a Greene a 


Special Merit Prizes. 
Gold and Silver Medals ! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in GoLD to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
ntimUer o! subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in Sii, YER to the com. 
petitor who bears off most certificates outside the 


actual Prize-winners, These medals cannot be won more 
than once. 


Sip.—There would be no difficulty in your being 
accepted as a stoker in the Royal Navy. If you 
want to get a berth on a steam trawler, your best 
plan would be to go to Grimsby. 


H. Norcross.—We had articles on Pokc«r-work not 
only in the sixteenth volume. but in the seventeenth. 
An outfit is made by Abbott Brothers, of Southall, 
Middlesex, which sells at 15s. 6d., and is sold at most 
artists’ colour shops. 


J. H. PEanson.—The height of the frame depends on 
the length of your leg. Sit on the saddle and try for 
yourself. Have the ordinary gearing, as used on the 
sample machine. 


E. W. ARCHER.—Try Kelly's “ Directory for Wiltshire,” 
which you could see in the Reference Library at the 
Guildhall. There is a directory for almost every 
county, and they can all be seen there in the day- 
time. 


STITCH IN THE SIDE (A. H.).— No: more to do with 
liver than lung. But it may be only cramp of 
intercostal muscles. Walking for walking’s 
sake does little good. All exercise must be 
pleasant. Do you take the morning tub? 
So many are benefited by it that we seriously 
advise all boys who are “a bit down” to take 
bravely to it. > 


C. E. H. D. (Toignmouth).—In 
driving or walking in the road, 
the rule is “keep to the left." 
The rule of the pavement and 
footpath is * keep to the right." 
On the Continent the rule of 
the road is exaetly the reverse of 
ours, 


A LoNG MOUSTACHE (Shaver).— 
Well, lad, shave away ; but, unless 
you are hirsute by nature, no- 
thing will assist. Don't be“ sold " 
by bair quacks. 


Mv8RCLES OF Back (H. I. B.).— 
No; simply dumb-bell and the 
cold sponge. 


HAIR-BRUSHING BY MACHINERY 
(W. I. P.).—Apt to injure the 
scalp; it is too quick by a deal, 
and too rough as a rule An 
occasional shampoo is better. 


SCARS (M. 8.).—No way except by 
operation. 


HERBERT GAYLER.—The cost of a 
steam launch depends not only on 
its size, but to a great extent on 
the styleand quality of its engines 
and boiler. Speaking roughly, the 
launch mentioned would cost from 
£150 to double that amount, 
according to build and fitting. 
The cost of running one depends 
greatly on whether you can man- 
age the boat, vourself, or have to 
employ an ehgineer. It would be 
the height of foolishness to endea- 
vaur to run a launch single-handed 
unless you have had plenty of 
experience and are quite compe- 
tent. Steam launches are not 
things to be played with, All 
launches above Kew have to be 
registered. 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS.—The B.A. of London ean be 
studied for at home and in any part of the Kirgdom. 
It has to be taken in three parts—matriculation. 
intermediate, and final B.A., with an interval of 
six and twelve months between each * going up” 
if you matriculate with honours. Full details will 
be found in the University Calendar. 


ELECTRICAL and AN ELECTRIC HEART.—Try Mr. 4. D. 
Southam's “ Electrical Engineering as a fession,” 
price 4s. 6d., published by Whittaker & Co, Pater- 
noster Square. You might get their list, as they 

have several books on electrical engineering. 


BaRUM.—It all depends on the n. An exerciset 
is an excellent thing, but be careful to fix it properis, 
and follow the instructions in the order they are given. 


BALD PaTCH (Anxious).—See a doctor at once. We 
could not tell without an inspection. But it is 
apparently parasitic, 
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** The boy took steady aim and fired." 
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CHAPTER I.—'' THE CHILD IS FATHER 
TO THE MAN." 


LLAN ADAIR was boy in a thousand. 

I do not say so to his credit, nor to 

his discredit. I do not wish to set him up 

as a plaster image for my worthy young 

readers to adore. I have no great liking 

for plaster images myself! Boys will be 

boys ; and so long as they are pure in mind 

and true at heart, I like them all the 
better because they are boys. 

I say, then, that Allan Adair was a boy 
in a thousand, and when I add that all the 
other nine hundred and ninety-nine boys 
would probably have done, thought, and 
acted precisely as Allan did, under like 
cireumstances, I believe you will know 
what I mean. 

But when we first meet our young 
hero he is like his salmon rod, all out of 
joint. He is sitting by the banks of the 
most beautiful and wildly romantic river 
in all broad Scotland—surely that is say- 
ing a deal—the queenly Tay. 

Do not imagine a river in any way like 
the smooth and winding Thames, which, 
I grant you, is very pretty in inany of its 
reaches, whether overshadowed by hills 
and darkling woods, or where, lower down, 
it goes winding and winding, meandering 
and meandering, all overhung by pollards, 
and backed by level green meadows, where 
in the season cattle wander knee-deep in 
grass and buttercups. This is beautiful, 
though you may not call it anything else. 
The scenery is soothing, too, and calma- 
tive; and when I have been lying ill in a 
foreign land, hot with fever and sleepless, 
I have repeated to myself that sweet 
Psalm, the XXIII. : 

The Lord's my Shepherd, I'll not want, 
He wakes me down to lie 
By pastures green ; 


Ke leadeth me 
The quiet waters by. 


Then, I declare to you, the bonnie 
banks of the Thames would rise up before 
me-— I saw the browsing kine, the butter. 
eups, the cowslips and daisies; I heard the 
murmur of the summer bees, and the soft 
sighing of wind in the willows; then the 
gentle, placid river, gliding darkly past, 
bore me away and away into dreamland. 

But the Tay is no such river as this. 
It is quiet sometimes near to the ancient 
city of Dundee, where it is miles and 
miles in width, unless chafed by storm 
winds, as on that awful night when, in 
the darkness, the bridge blew down, and 
a whole trainload of people was dashed 
over and never seen again. 

Go up the Tay, not by train, but on foot 
or on “ bike," up and up, and the farther 
vou proceed the wilder and the more en- 
chantingly lovely becomes the scenery. 
The river becomes darker and darker as 
it rolls and dashes and foams through 
many & gloomy defile, forming cascades 
and deep *' pots" or pools that would give 
you a nightmare the first time you went 
to bed after beholding them. 

This is the home of the red salmon 
(salmo salar). These are the haunts of 
the wily otter, the most ferocious animal 
that we now have in Britain. 

but if the river itself is turbulent and 
violent, for ever fighting with the boulders 
it encounters in its swift course seaward, 
for ever foaming and dashing against the 
rocky cliffs, that have been worn smooth by 
the chafing of ages, the beauty of scenery 
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all around the stream is unsurpassable ; 
mind, I do not say on each side, because 
the river changes its course so often, 
that all around it is the glory of magni- 
ficence and romance combined. Those 
beautiful hills, clad to their summits with 
splendid pine-trees, with the mountains 
behind where rest the sunset's last crimson 
beams, whose summits receive the first 
coy kiss of morning, have inspired many 
an artist, dreamer, and poet with thoughts 
they trembled to place on canvas or put 
into verse. 

Yet 1s there nothing of gloom or sadness 
about the Tay above Dunkeld, nothing of 
the savage grandeur of glorious but tree- 
less Skye. The greenery of the forest, 
the golden glory of laburnum, broom, and 
furze in springtime, and the splendour of 
crimson or pink heath or heather in 
autumn, relieve the eye and make you 
contented and happy in the midst of all 
that Nature has, with so lavish a hand, 
spread out before you. 

But poor Allan Adair was neither con- 
tented nor happy as he sat all alone on a 
green bank under a rock and near to tlie 
river. 

A bold Scottish yellow-haired lad, of 
fourteen or thereabouts, whose handsome 
face, sturdy legs—he wore the kilt—and 
massive knees, gave promise of a strong 
and healthful manhood. 

But there was a frown on his face that 
did not well become it. 

A book of travels lay by his side, and 
he took it up as if to read, but presently 
threw it down again almost in disgust. 
His mind was dwelling on a recent mis- 
fortune which had befallen him. 

Then he took up his line and looked 
disconsolately at the hookless end of the 
tippet. The latter had been snapped 
through. 

Allan was a Highlander, and spoke no 
broad Scotch—only English and the 
purest Gaelic. The latter was not seldom 
needed. 

* Such a beauty, too! " he said to him- 
self aloud. 

“ Fitteen pounds if an ounce! Couldn't 
have been a pike. No, no; there are none 
here that ever I saw. Besides, didn't I 
catch a glimpse of her as she sprang, and 
of her orange-red sides glinting inthe sun ? 
And my beautiful fly, too, gone—gone for 
ever. How proudly I would have marched 
home with my salmon, and how proud 
mother and sissie would have been when 
they met me and saw my prize!" 

* But the gut couldn't have been bear- 
able," he added. 

Tnen he shook his little clenched fist at 
an invisible foe. 

" John Scott,” he said, “when I go 
back to Perth I'll half scar2 the life out of 
your old body for selling me such stuff. 
I'll pretend I'm going to shoot. you with 
dear dead father's empty revolver. That's 
what I'll do.” 

From his fishing baz he took out the 
identical instrument as he spoke. 

Unknown to his mother, whom he 
would not have frightened for all the 
world, he used to carry the revolver when 
he went tothehill. 'This was very wrong, 
and he knew it. But he wanted to be a 
really good shot, because, if there was one 
thing more than another that the boy had 
thoroughly made up his mind about, it 
was to travel when he grew bigger. He 
might join the navy or the army—or he 


didn’t care what— so long as it toon him 
away, far away into the wild countries he 
was so fond of reading about. He had 
shot more than one polecat with this short 
but dangerous-looking weapon, and once 
he had nearly shot himself. This might 
have been good practice, but hard*y com- 
mendable. | 

He was lying on his back, with the 
revolver still in his hand, and just for fun 
was “drawing a bead" on a hawk that 
was hovering high above—not that he 
meant to fire; that would have been 
foolish—when upon his quick ear fell the 
sound of a shght plash. 

Allan was on his knees in a moment. 

To his utter astonishment, on a huge 
boulder in mid-stream squatted a great 
bright-eyed glittering otter, and under his 
forelegs a large salmon. 

The boy took steady aim and fired. 

The otters head fell, and he never 
moved again; only a rcd stream was 
trickling over the stone, which told how 
good the boy’s shot had been. 

Allan was greatly excited now. 

«I—I—I've killed him," he cried. He 
would dive in now, swim to the boulder 
and bring both his trophies to bank. 

So highly excited did he feel, that he 
begrudged the time it needed to undress. 

Little did he know the danger he was 
to encounter. He had oftentimes crossed 
the Tay, but never at so wild & spot as 
this. 

He thought not of fear, however; 
indeed he felt none. With & rush across 
the green bank he made the plunge, leap- 
ing far into the rapid river. Then began 
the battle with the wild black waters. 

But soon he knew to his cost that he 
had over-calculated his strength. Struggle 
as he might, and right pluckily he did 
struggle, he was tossed like a cork round 
and round in a whirlpool that swept 
adown the stream. 

There was & roaring in his ears, bright 
flashes of coloured light crossed his eyes. 
then came dreams of beautiful scenery 
that he seemed to be looking down upon 
from some mighty mountain. After that, 
insensibility ! 

He neither knew nor felt anything 
more. Felt nothing more until he found 
himself lving on the grass again, but much 
farther down stream, with his intimate 
friend Rory— the best fisher-lad in all the 
country-side—kneeling by his side and 
crying bitterly. 

“Oh, dear! Oh, dear!" cried Rory 
O'Flinn, when poor Allan opened his 
weary eyes, and closed them once again. 
* Oh, dear, and it's alive ye are after all! 
Och, bless the saints that sent me here, 
to save the dear soul and body av ye. 
But I'll run for your clothes." 

He suited action to his words, and soon 
returned. 

Allan was sitting up by this time, but 
was terribly sick from exhaustion. 

Rory rolled him in hisclothes, and soon 
he was able to talk. 

"It's the narrow escape you've had, 
Allan, and surely ye won't forget to say 
your prayers to-night.” 

"No, I don't ever," replied the boy 
faintly; but in & few minutes' time he 
talked more strongly. 

* How did you fish me out, Rory ? ” 

* Easy enough, surely ; vou were floatin' 
down stream like a dead carvanach 
(perch), so I got ye by the long hair and 


in you came like a darlint. And here ye 
are, your mother's joy, and not dead at 
all at all. I took ye by the legs and the 
wather poured out av ye, and I whacked 
ye on the back til I thought I'd killed 
ve entoirely. Och and och, for the joy 
that is in me!" 

It will be observed that the plan 
adopted by Rory was hardly in ac- 
cordance with that of Sylvester for the 
restoration of the apparently drowned. 
But it was effectual nevertheless. 

Allan laughed a little now. Then he 
got up and shook himself as a collie dog 
does; but the effort made him giddy—he 
reeled, and was glad to sit down again. 

“ Its yourself," commanded Rory, 
“that'll lie here in the blissed sunshine 
till I come back.” 

* And where are you going? " 

* I'm going for that big fish, to be sure, 
and the otter to make you a sporran.” 

Allan seized him by the hand. 

* Rory, you mustn’t, you shan't. 
life is as precious as mine.” 

** Maybe,” said Rory, with a laugh that 
twinkled round his eyes; “but I'm not 
such a precious fool as yourself ! 

“Ye see," he continued, * Ill cross 
just here, where the wather is dark and 
quiet, then up the bank, and close by it is 
tlie big stone." 

* Well, I'll lie and wait. Don't hurry, 
Rory, but oh, don't be long!” 

And Rory wasn'tlong. In ten minutes' 
time he was back to bank, fish, otter, and 
all. 

Allan laughed and almost cried for joy, 
for he was still a trifle hysterical. 

“ Rory! Rory! this is the identical 
salmon I hooked. Look at my beautiful 
tiv, ‘Professor Wilson, in his gab. 
Shake hands, Rory, shake hands; you've 
saved my life, you've saved my fish, 
saved my otter, and saved my bonnie fly. 
lllnever forget you, Rory, never in all 
iny days.” 

. * Pooh! lad, be keeping aisy. now. 
Sure your life is nothing at ail--I mean 
the saving of it.  But—but what a 
splendid shot you are!” 

.  * Shot, Rory? Nonsense. It was the 
biggest fluke ever I made in my life. 
You see the fish was about half dead 
when it got away, and then the otter 
caught it." 

* An’ it was like the impidence o' the 
eraytur to sit down to ate it before the 
very face av you. But it’s a quare world, 
n quare world entoirely. But see what I 
brought in my basket. A beautiful per- 
tater pie, and a pint av sweet milk. 
Now 1f you'll just be after ateing à morsel 
the strength will all come back to you, 


Your 


IN 


WATCHED the boat sail away on its 
voyage back to Herm with some 
einotion. I had spent a happy time on 
the island with three honest men, free 
from anxicties for personal safety. But 
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and I'll go with you and help carry your 
trophies.” 

And so Allan, with his friend, made a 
fairly hearty meal for one who had been 
so recently in the very jaws of death. 

Though Rory O'Flinn was no taller 
than Allan, he wasa year older. Irish, of 
course, and far indeed from bad looking, 
with just that twinkle of fun in his eyes 
one likes to see, with curious ways of 
looking at things, and a fund of merri- 
ment ever ready to burst forth, if there 
was but half an excuse for it. 

Rory had come but recently to live in 
Allan's district, but the boys were already 
fast friends. They had met by accident 
by the river side—-I think we usually do 
meet our best friends by so-called accident. 
The Irish boy was living with an uncle in 
a small cottage, with a bit of land around 
it, high up on a well-wooded brae-side, for, 
alas! he was an orphan. His father had 
been dead a year or two. his mother only 
recently; and honest Rory's eyes always 
filled with tears when he spoke of her. 

They had been acquaintances for some 
time before Allan presumed to ask Rory 
for his former story. And when he did 
tell it, it was just as simple and unaffected 
as the boy himself. 

* Yes, me bhoy," said Rory, as they 
sat together one bright sunny day when 
it was far too hot for the trout to feed. 
“Yes, Allan, maybe you'd hardly believe 
me, but I had a father and a mother both, 
onct upon à time; but poor mother has 
gone up-bye, and father was a sailor. He 
went away to sea and niver returned. It's 
down among the mermaids father is. 
jut niver a brother nor sister had I. 
except the sow, the craytur, and it would 
have done the soul that is in ye good to 
see her turn up her eyes when I scratched 
the back av her. 

“Ye see, Allan, me parents were poor, 
but they were honest, and troth it’s inore'n 
the landlord himself was. 

“Tt was soon after father went away 
that the wild throubles began on us, and 
we had first a bad harvest, and och! all 
the bit av corn was destroyed with the 
hail and the wind and the rain, and sure 
the cows and the pig had most av it after 
that. But the hens, the darlints, were 
good to us, and sure you'd have thought 
they knew all about it, and we had more 
eggs the first winter than iver we had 
before. ‘Then the sow had babies, and it 
was ineself that trudged with them all 
the way to the market, just wi’ the help 
of a neighbour's dog. We al slept 
together two nights in a corrie wi! Paddy 
the dog to guard the entrance. 

“I was happy, and so were the baby- 
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scarce a day had passed without the 
frequent booming of cannon, to tell of 
party strife unreconciled. Theiron voice 
was ever waking responsive echoes in 
my heart, for the desire to take active 
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pigs; but happier when Paddy and I came 
back together with the shining coins 
rattling in me pocket. Then the land. 
lord had his bit o' rint, and we expected 
father home every day when spring-time 
came. We had enough to live on, and, 
between you and me, Allan, there's many 
a bushel of oatmeal the praste, honest man, 
sent us, and he lent us corn too. So we 
sowed our bit o’ land, and planted the 
praties with the blessin’ av God and the 
minister. But summer flew by, and 
harvest came again, but och! no father 
back from the ocean wave. 

“I could see my poor mother was 
languishing, her eves were hollower, her 
cheeks grew thin, and often and often I 
found her cryin’ all by herself. Then I 
just sat down hke, and put me arms 
about her, intending to spake the com- 
fortin’ word to her. But sorra a thing I 
could say; so I just broke down like tho 
booby I was, and —we wept together. 

“Winter came on, oh, such a wild, wild 
winter, and it was hardly to the byre I 
could get to feed the beasties for the 
snow and the awful wind. 

“The drift whirled in .throuch the 
broken door, and the hens shivered on the 
rafters. The cows, the crayturs, lowed 
mournfully in their stalls, which was 
inostly snow, and the piggie—well, I 
just covered her over with an old blue 
cont o' father's, and left her to sleep. 

"Id been away for maybe an hour, 
and when I came back to the shieling 
who should be there but the minister, dear 
man. He was sitting by me mother, and 
holding her cowld hand. He niver spoke, 
but just handed me a paper and pointed 
to a place in it. 

“Och, Allan, asthore, the ears av me 
whistled. I reeled and thought I'd full 
entoirelv when I read the headings over 
the terrible news: 


“: TOTAL WRECK OF THE BARQUE “ BRIAN 
O'LYNN." 
“< Loss of all Hands.’ 


“+ Cheer up, dear bhoy; God is still with 
us.’ 
“Tt was the voice of the good minister 
himself; but it sounded far, far away. 
It was like a voice in heaven itself. 

“Then, Allan, I pulled myself together, 
as men should do; and when I looked at 
poor mother, with her white, wet face, I 
felt that my time had come. Before this 
the struggle was all hers. 

“Now I had the battle to face, and I 
was going to try with all the stringth that 
was in me." 

( To be continued.) 


OF COUTANCES: 


service for the King did not abate under 
constrained absence from scenes of 
danger. 

But other thoughts arose as I stood 
upon the white sands, and I turned about 
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to contemplate the house which had 
afforded me such kindly protection in a 
perilous emergency. The trees which I 
had last seen “ swaggering in all their 
leafy gallantry " were now stripped and 
bare, yet their boughs against the lumin- 
ous west seemed kindling at the tips with 
warming tints—a presage of spring. I 
hailed the resurrection of hope which 
they suggested. 

Then through the leafless tangle of 
branches I saw the grey gables and 
chimneys of that hospitable home, and 
without further delay I crossed the green- 
sward, entered by the garden-gate, and 
walked up to the house. 

The door was opened by Martha, who 
bade me welcome and invited me to 
enter. Her mistress and the young lady 
were absent, she said, on a visit to friends 
at Torteval, on the western extremity of 
the island. She assured me of their 
welfare, and that Miss Deenie’s anxiety 
had been allayed by news of the provision- 
ing of the Castle. For this I was deeply 
thankful. 

I told Martha how rough weather had 
rendered it impossible for the Heraults 
to take their boat to the fortress. I also 
amused the worthy dame by an account 
of our unsuccessful attempts at deer- 
stalking. She gave me a hearty meal, 
and offered me lodging for the night ; but 
thelatter kindnessI declined, being anxious 
to get to the town and see my good uncle, 
concerning whom I naturally felt deep 
solicitude. 

In the waning of the afternoon I set 
out for St. Peter Port, making a circuit 
so as to avoid the quarter which had 
witnessed the attack upon my liberties, 
and working round to the northward. 
This route brought me to the top of 
Fountain Street in the dim twilight. 

I reached my uncle’s house and had 
no difficulty in gaining admission. I 
passed into my uncle’s room. He was 
seated at his table with sundry papers 
outspread before him. He looked up as 
I entered, and I can never forget the 
peculiar light: in his melancholy eyes as 
he gazed upon me, expressing affection 
blended with surprise. 

“ The good Lord be praised !” he said, 
as he rose from his chair to greet me. 
* Welcome home, Matthew! I have 
been much concerned by no news of you 
through the long winter months.” 

He laid his hand on my arm, and 
drawing me to him he imprinted a kiss 
upon my forehead. 

* My dear uncle," I exclaimed, “ be 
sure I would have let you know of my 
safety, had it veen possible.” 

I hastened to explain the history of 
my absence. He showed & deep interest 
in all I had to tell, and at the close he 
said : 

* Lad, you have tasted an experience 
of some discipline; you have proved 
your grit in a way that does you credit. 
You have the stuff to make a good s dier, 
and if it 1s still vour ambition to enlist in 
the service of King Charles, I have no 
wish to cross your path. I meddle not 
in politics, as you are aware, being mind- 
ful, as far as lieth in me, to live peaceably 
with all men. Nor can I concern myself 
actively in aiding you to accomplish your 
object. The most I can do is to put no 
‘bar across your path, and that little I 
will gladly do. I pray for the time when 
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the unhappy discords which harass our 
kingdom may be assuaged; when King 
and Parliament, joining once more the 
right hands of fellowship, shall have but 
one army, wherein may I live to see you 
a true and noble soldier ! ” 

I was much moved by his words, and 
thanked him for his encouragement and 
favour. It was no small satisfaction to 
have obtained his consent to my heart's 
desire unsolicited, for I had _ seruples 
about following a course which might not 
win some measure of his approval. 

We had much conversation that evening 
and on the next day. He told me that 
his journeys to and from London had 
been safely performed, and his business 
successfully transacted. He had disposed 
of some rare china, for which he got a 
good price, and had acquired some valu- 
ables on which he set great store—notably 
some engraved gems and cameos which 
he showed me. 

I inquired what had been the fortunes 
of the town during my absence; on which 
subject he could not enlighten me much, 
since he had only returned a fortnight 
ago, during which time matters had been 
comparatively quiet. The Parliament 
ships had not returned to the roads, and 
the land batteries were chary about pro- 
voking Sir Peter Osborne, since his 
cannonades had already inflicted con- 
siderable damage upon their properties. 

I asked him if he desired that I should 
resume my studies at Dominie Dumaresq’s 
school. He replied that he was indifferent 
in the matter. He had settled accounts 
with the Dominie on returning from 
London, and he had no wish to re-open 
them, unless I were anxious to pursue my 
studies further. 

“You have attained an age, Matthew, 
when you should be competent to improve 
your mind by private reading without 
assistance." 

With this verdict I cordially agreed, 
having no inclination to associate ngain 
with my late companions—except Peter 
Petrox, for whom I had a strong liking, 
despite his rugged exterior and uncouth 
manners. He reminded me of the gift 
which Brutus presented to Apollo, per 
ambages effigiem ingenii sut, a golden 
rod enclosed in a cornel stick hollowed 
to contain it. Peter had as honest a 
heart as Diogenes could have wished to 
find in Athens, howbeit we had nicknamed 
him ‘Guernsey Gauche” (pronounced 
Gosh in our island patois), both from his 
predilection for that heavy compound (a 
coarse kind of cake), and also from the 
applicability of the French adjective to 
his clumsy nature. 

I saw much of Peter in the days that 
followed, often walking over to St. Samp- 
son's, where his father kept a large 
marine store by the harbour. Being a 
nian of means he was anxious to educate 
his son for a higher grade, thinking to 
raise him in the social scale. And as 
Peter's school-time had ceased at the end 
of the year, we were accommodated by 
circumstances to seek each other’s society 
and talk over our prospects and intentions 
together. 

Betore many weeks had elapsed, an 
opportunity occurred which proved to be 
the crisis for diverting the stream of my 
life into its appointed channel. 

It was the morning of February 7, 
1644. 


The date of the memorable day was im- 
printed on my memory. As I drew the 
curtain from the window of my bedroom, 
which commanded a view of the Castle 
and the sea, a sight arrested my atten- 
tion. 

Four large ships, with pennons proudly 
flying, lay at anchor off the fortress. Their 
stately build and rig presented such a 
gallant show, so superior to the trim of 
Parliament vessels with which I was 
familiar, that I was at a loss to conjecture 
their service and commission. 

I dressed with haste, and went to my 
uncle's room to apprise him of the circum- 
stance. He sighted his powerful optic 
glass, and scanned the vessels with care- 
ful scrutiny. But he could not interpret 
the ensigns so as to solve the question of 
their identity. 

As soon as we had breakfasted, I 
hurried down town to the water-side, bent 
on inquiring news of the ships. Many 
persons were on the move in the same 
direction, who evidently shared my 
curiosity. I heard questions asked, which 
received only surmises in answer. 

A crowd had gathered on the sea-front, 
rumour and excitement were in the air. 
Seeking for some acquaintance, since I 
was shy of accosting strangers, I came 
across Peter Petrox and eagerly asked him 
what he knew about the ships. 

* Royalist frigates," he replied, “after 
your own heart, Matthew. 'l'he Earl of 
Marlborough commands them. They say 
he is now in the Castle, consulting with 
Sir Peter Osborne." 

“ What are his intentions ? ” I asked. 

“They are not known," he answered. 
* Some say the Earl is going to assist Sir 
Peter to bombard the town; others, that 
they will summon us to surrender. I 
know no more. They are powerful ships 
—the largest has thirty-six guns, and the 
smallest sixteen—so 'tis said. But I have 
something more to tell you, Matthew. 
Will you walk towards St. Sampson's ? ” 

I consented, and we set off. When we 
were out of the crowd, Peter communicated 
some interesting intelligence. 

“The ships," he said, “ arrived about 
midnight, and at daybreak a boat put off 
from the Earl's ship to St. Sampson's, to 
procure biscuit, yarn, and other necessaries. 
The mate came to our stores and ordered 
what he wanted. We are to have it 
ready for him by ten o'clock to-night. 
Now here is & chance for you, Matthew, 
to go back with him to his ship if he will 
take you, and enlist at once in the Earl's 
service, eh? What do you think of the 
idea ? ” 

This proposal burst upon me in such a 
sudden, unexpected manner, that its effect 
was startling as a clap of thunder from a 
clear sky. How could I answer? How 
could I accept or refuse at so short a 
notice? When I found voice I told Peter 
I was at loss for a rejoinder. Might I 
not have another day to reflect upon it ? 

He answered that it was not likely the 
Earl's oflicer would pay them further 
visits. I must decide at once, and he had 
no advice to offer. 

Now truly I was brought to a narrow 
place, where was no room to turn right or 
left, no time for delay or compromise. It 
must be either forward or backward, yes 
or no. Before me was the Rubicon, be- 
hind me—what? Retreat, where I had 
been bent upon advance ? Should I shrink 


from the coveted opportunity, which 
might never again occur? Fortune, they 
say, knocks once at à man's door; he who 
hesitates to answer may miss the chance 
of a lifetime. 

For many minutes I walked on in 
silence, tossed on a turmoil of conflicting 
interests. That memorable episode of 
Ladyday, 1643, occurred to my mind—the 
moment when, hemmed in the corner 
expecting to be felled by Dominie Gas- 
pard’s fist, I had seized the globe. What 
connection of ideas there was between the 
two occasions I could not say—but there 
was & similarity of sensations. Peter 
seemed to understand my perplexity. 
With all his blunt exterior there was a 
vein of true metal in the rugged rock. 

“IfI were in your place," he said, “ I 
would go and talk the matter over with 
your uncle. You need not decide at a 
gulp. So far the matter lies between 
you and me, and I shall not mention it to 
anyone. If you decide yes, you will come 
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to St. Sampson’s about nine o’clock to- 
night ; if you decide no, you will be saved 
the walk." 

“ That is it, Peter. I will go back and 
have a talk with my uncle. I must hear 
his advice, and take time to consider the 
matter." 

I left him and turned back. 

On reaching the house in Fountain 
Street, I found my uncle disengaged, and 
I unfolded the momentous question to 
him in all its details. He listened with 
grave attention. 

“Tt is an opportunity, lad," he said, 
when I had finished, * a favourable ovpor- 
tunity. I see not how you could expect a 
better. An introduction to an officer in 
such high position might stand you in 
good stead 1f you gained his good grace. 
You might wish to have seen the occasion 
further in prospect, to approach it by 
gradual steps rather than be called upon 
to clear it by & sudden jump. But I see 
no reason why that should deter you, if 
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your mind is made up. I would not force 
your decision, but I suggest that you 
have desired to find some such opportunity 
as is now presented. If you refuse it, 
possibly you may live to regret tho refusal. 
Still, you must decide for yourself. You 
have some hours yet to deliberate. I 
would counsel you to ask wisdom and 
guidance at the Throne of Grace. Perhaps 
by dinner-time you may see your way 
to a decision." 

I said I would think it over, and I did 
so, pacing the garden path up and down. 
I followed my uncle's advice, and gradu- 
ally the resolution acquired strength that 
I would go to St. Sampson’s and offer 
myself to the Earl's agent. The thought 
of Sir Peter Osborne, and Miss de Quette- 
ville's anxiety for Captain Rochefort, gave 
the final bias. When I met my uncle at 
dinner, I announced my determination. 

He gave me his blessing, and the die 
was cast. 

(To be continued.) 
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Ares of Matt’s shadowy ideas faded 

away with that order, for it was 
vident to him that Mr. Lawrence was 
0t going to try and run the canoes down 
ind sink them, for the order was to the 
nen at the wheel; the spokes glistened 
n the sunshine as they were turned, and 
he next minute the fore and aft sails 
vegan to flap as the vessel was thrown up 
nto the wind. 

Another order, and her square sails 
vent flying, the brig losing her impulse 
ind gradually coming to a standstill, to 
egin to roll gently on the swell, describing 
‘ach minute a larger arc with the trucks 
Xf the masts. 
 . Matt looked on aghast as he saw the 
rew divide, after casting loose the sails, 
ind then crouch low down behind the 
lwarks as if ready to hurl back any 
avages who might try to board the vessel ; 
iut they did not draw cutlasses, and they 
vere not armed with capstan-bars to 
trike down any of the enemy who per- 
isted. 

Then at another order from Lawrence, 
vho was standing on the hatches amid- 
hips, the boatswain picked up a roll of 
‘arish cotton cloth from where it lay at 
ds ofticer’s feet, one of the sailors took 
nother, shook out a few yards, and each 
wung himself into the mainsail shrouds 
tarboard and port, to flourish out the 
loth seaward, like a couple of ensigns, in 
ill view of the coming canoes, the two 
jyreimnost racing towards them and divid- 
ig, to each take one side of the brig, 
‘hile Lipscombe stood right aft near the 
aan at the wheel, frowning, and with 
rms folded across his chest. 

A loud yelling arose from the canoes 
t the sight of the showy cloth, and the 
‘ater foamed on either side of the long 
‘ail craft, as the savages plied their 
addles furiously, leaving the third canoe 
‘ell in their rear, to make for the brig’s 
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stern, but quite a couple of hundred yards 
behind. 

Matt’s pulses literally throbbed now with 
excitement, for the canoes were closing 
up fast, and then the lad's brain began to 
swim, for he felt that all was over, and he 
mentally saw the white deck red with 
blood once more. 

The next moment his own ran cold, 
and he stood as if paralysed, seeing in a 
flash what the full plan meant. 

For all at once Lawrence raised a silver 
whistle to his lips and held it there, wait- 
ing till the rattling of paddles was heard 
as the two canoes dashed up to the sides 
of the vessel. Then the whistle’s note 
rang out shrill and piercing, and, as one 
man, the crew under the bulwarks, star- 
board and port, rose up, each man holding 
one of the massive jagged blocks of white 
coral that had been brought on board. 
They stood for & moment or two till 
Lawrence sounded another shrill note, 
when they took a step forward and ap- 
peared to the savage islanders, poising 
their blocks of coral prior to dashing 
them down into the frail vessels, through 
whose bottoms they crashed as if the 
hacked and burned-out wood were of egg- 
shell, and an awful yell arose as the 
canoes filled, leaving their crowded crews 
struggling in the water. 

* Now, then, my lads, quick!" yelled 
Lawrence. “ Man your boats, and lower 
away." 

The men gave vent to & cheer, and 
rushed into the boats, which were lowered 
at once; but ere they kissed the water 
Matt had darted to the main shrouds and 
began to clamber up to where, with his 
pulses beating high, he clung in the 
rigging, gazing down at the scene beneath, 
which seemed to be passing before his 
eyes like some terrible waking dream. 

As the boy climbed, the first thing that 
took his attention was the third canoe, 


which lay fifty yards away, rising and 
falling on the swell, the savages with 
which it was manned sitting motionless 
with raised paddles, gazing at the mis- 
fortune which had befallen their com- 
panions, but making not the slightest 
attempt to go to their assistance. 

What was the fate of the canoe on the 
port side Matt could not for the moment 
grasp, for it was hidden from him, and 
his eyes were fixed now upon the terrible 
struggle going on beneath, for the hundred- 
feet long canoe which had been on the 
starboard side was broken into three 
pieces, which were nearly hidden by the, 
blacks who crowded over them seeking to 
get a hold to which they could cling, 
while the struggle for a place was awful. 
Some of them still held their paddles, but 
for the most part they had loosened their 
hold, and the hard heavy wood had sunk, 
leaving the owners free to cling or swim 
for their lives. 

Some had struck off at once for the 
uninjured canoe, others floated here and 
there, head down, struggling feebly ; while, 
again, others lay motionless, showing 
horrible traces of the mutilation caused by 
the blocks of limestone which had been 
dashed into the canoe. 

Every now and then one of the unfortu- 
nates was thrust off from the clusters 
clinging to the still floating pieces of the 
canoe, but it was quite evident that these 
could not float for long, and it was only 
at intervals that the unsubmerged portions 
were seen to rise a little above the surface 
and sinkagain. At such timesthe blacks 
thrust or crowded off began to swim for 
the third canoe, and as they reached it 
one by one a fierce chattering arose, as 
if the occupants resented their coming ; 
while to Matt it was evident that before 
long it would be overcrowded, and this 
one would be sunk as well. 

The struggle was horrible, and the more 
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so from the fact that the unfortunate 
wretches suffered in grim silence. The» 
swam like seals, and some started at once 
tor the opening in the reef, but Matt felt 
that they would never reach it, the fierce 
currents being far too strong for a man to 
breast. But still they swam on, while 
others less brave clung hopelessly to the 
pieces of the wreck. 

And now the other group floated clear 
of the brig, and Matt’s feelings were 
further agitated by the sight of a doubling, 
so to speak, of the horrors, which grew 
worse minute by minute, for suddenly a 
wounded man, swimming feebly, threw 
up his arms as he was snatched under, 
and, while the boy was wondering, another 
and another disappeared, the explanation 
coming directly in the shape of a couple 
of long grey bodies gliding through the 
clear water, with their little triangular 
back fins appearing just above the sur- 
face. 

* Mr. Lipscombe said the reef swarmed 
with sharks," muttered Matt in his agony 
of spirit. “Oh, why don't they make 
haste with the boats? ” 

For that was the one saving point in 
-the horror to Matt. Mr. Lawrence had 
.evidently included the lowering of the 

boats in his plan, so as to pick up the 
swimmers and take them aboard as 
prisoners. 

But even that feeling of satisfaction was 
denied him, and a peculiar hissing sound 
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escaped his lips, for now he began to 
grasp in full the whole truth of Lawrence's 
plot; for there beneath him were the 
men in the boat rowing from swimmer to 
swimmer or struggling sinking blacks, 
while others stood in the bows armed with 
capstan-bars, ready to give each helpless 
wretch a heavy stunning blow on the head, 
prior to seizing and dragging him into 
the boat. 

* [t is terrible!” gasped Matt, and he 
closed his eyes in his horror and indigna- 
tion; but it was as if they were forced 
open again, and, fascinated, compelled to 
gaze down in silence for the next quarter 
of an hour. By this time the two boats, 
heavily laden with helpless prisoners, 
were once more alongside the brig, while 
the uninjured canoe, filled almost to sink- 
ing point, was many hundred yards away, 
literally fringed with swimmers, who 
held on to the low-down edge with one 
hand, using the other to propel the vessel 
and guide it towards the opening in the 
reef. 

The fragments of the broken canoes 
were similarly treated, and moving slowly 
away; while, as Matt's eyes swept the sea 
beneath him, he turned away with a 
shudder, for he saw a floating body being 
snatched under, rising again, and once 
more being dragged down, surrounded as 
it was by smaller fish busily making it 
their prey. 

( To be continued.) 
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MMe most simple method of producing a 
f large number of copies, either of matter 
or illustrations, is that of the pin-hole system 
which, for the benefit of ** B.O.P." readers, I 
will here describe, giving such instructions as 
-are necessary to ensure satisfactory results. 


short space of time, and inserted in its pares 
with pleasing efiect. 

A pin or needle point inserted in a wooden 
handle (tig. 1), a board six inches square, a 
piece of thick black cloth four inches square, 
four drawing-pins, a supply of paper, and a 


The system is simple, inasmuch as that no 
elaborate materials are necessary, whilst any 


boy with the smallest amount of artistic skill - 


and ingenuity may, by this method, turn out 
work equal to that produced by the use of 
special stencil papers or gelatines. 


et 


To schools where a manuscript magazine 
is issued the dodge cannot fail to prove of 
great service, for, byits adoption, an unlimited 
number of sketches, headings, and ornamen- 
tations in general may be produced iu a 
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bottle of ordinary writing-ink, are all the 
materials required; and when the cloth has 
been secured to the board, by glueing it into 
the centre (sce fig. 2), the reader will be 
ready to commence operations. 

Take a sheet of thin, but good quality, 


paper, and on this make your sketch or design 
intended for reproduction. When the draw- 
ing is finished, go over every line with the 
needle or pin, pricking holes at equal 
distances apart, and as near to one size as 


Digitized by 


possible. When every line of the sketch or 
design has thus been perforated, you have a 
stencil paper from which any number of 
impressions may be taken. 

lf this part of the work has been properly 
done, the resulting print will come out 
similar to the specimen (fig. 3). 

The printing operation is of the simplest 
nature, and.is carried out in the following 
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manner: Thoroughly saturate the pad (see 
fig. 2) with the ink, and lay the stencil paper, 
just made, flat on its surface, securing it by 
a drawing-pin at each corner. Now place a 
piece of clean paper over the whole, and well 
rub down with the palm of the hand for 
several minutes, when the ink will gradually 
work its way up through the perforations and 
finally make a dotted impression cf the 
original drawing. When the ink has once 
properly forced its way through the holes, as 
often as a clean sheet of paper is applied to 
the stencil sheet a fresh impression will be 
received, by the ink constantly coming ` 
through. 

I think I have now said enough to set the 
reader fairly on his way to work; but I may 
add that, under some circumstances, he might 
find it advantageous to make two stencil 
papers of the same design, under one opera- 
tion, by pricking a double thickness of paper 
at once. He might also find a ruler of some 
service when making straight lines of dots or 
perforations, and, if he should happen to be 
a genius, many other appliances will suggest 
themselves to his mind for elaborating his 
work to a greater extent. 
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HE navigation of the Halbrane went on 
prosperously with the help of the sea 
and the wind. In fifteen days, if this state 
of things lasted, she might reach Tristan 
d'Acunha. Captain Len Guy left the work- 
ing of the ship to James West, and well 
might he do so; there was nothing to fear 
with such a seaman as he. 

“ Our lieutenant has not his match afloat,” 
said Hurliguerly to me one day. ‘ He ought 
to be in command of a flag-ship.” 

* Indeed,” I replied, * he seems to be a true 
son of the sea.” 

“And then, our Halbrane, what a craft! 
Congratulate yourself, Mr. Jeorling, and 
congratulate yourself also that I succeeded 
in bringing the captain to change his mind 
about you." 

“Tf it was you who obtained that result, 
boatswain, I thank you heartily.” 

“And so you ought, for he was plaguily 
against it, was our captain, in spite of all old 

‘man Atkins could say. But I managed to 
make him hear reason." 

“I shan't forget it, boatswain —I shan't 
forget it, since, thanks to your intervention, 
instead of moping at Kerguelen I hope 


shortly to get within sight of Tristan 
d’Acunha.”’ 
“In a few days, Mr Jeorling. Only think, 


sir, according to what I hear tell, they are 
making ships in England and America with 
machines in their insides, and wheels which 
they use as a duck uses its paddles. All 
right, we shall know what’s the good of them 
when they come into use. My notion is, 
however, that those ships will never be able 
to fight with a fine frigate sailing with a fresh 
breeze." 


It was September 3. If nothing oceurred 
to delay us, our schooner would be in sight 
of port in three days. The chief island 
of the group is visible on clear days at a 
great distance. 

That day, between ten and eleven o'clock 
in the morning, I was walking backwards 
and forwards on the deck, on the windward 
side. We were sliding smoothly over the 
surface of an undulating sea. The Halbrane 
resembled an enormous bird, one of the 
gigantic albatross kind described by Arthur 
Pym—which had spread its sail-like wings, 
and was carrying a whole ship’s crew towards 
space. 
| James West was looking out through his 
glasses to starboard at an object floating two 
or three miles away, and several sailors, 
hanging over the side, were also curiously 
observing it. 

I went forward and looked attentively at 
the object. It was an irregularly formed 
mass about twelve yards in length, and in 


the middle of it there appeared a shining: 


lump. 

| “That is no whale," said Martin Holt, the 

sailing-master. “It would have blown once 
r twice since we have been looking at it.” 

| " Certainly!" assented Hardy. * Perhaps 

it is the carcass of some deserted ship." 

“ May it go to the bottom"! ” cried - Roger. 

It would be a bad job to come up agaiñst it 

in the dark; it might send us down before 

we could know what had happened." 

“ I believe you," added Drap, “and these 
derelicts are more dangerous than a rock, for 
they are mow here and again there, and 
there's no avoiding them." 

Hurliguerly came up at this moment and 
planted his,elbows on the bulwark, alongside 
of mine. 
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GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC 


Bv JuLES VERNE, 


Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER VI.—-AN OCEAN WAIF. 


“What do you think of it, boatswain?”’ I 
asked. 

"It is my opinion, Mr. Jeorling," replied 
the boatswain, *that what we see there is 
neither a blower nor a wreck, but merely a 
lump of ice." 

* Hurliguerly is right,” said James West; 
“it is a lump of ice, a piece of an iceberg 
which the currents have carried hither.” 

“What?” said I, “to the forty-fifth 
parallel? ” 

“Yes, sir," answered West, “that has 
occurred, and the ice sometimes gets up as 
high as the Cape, if we are to take the word 
of a French navigator, Captain Blossenville, 
who met one at this height in 1828." 
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“Then this mass will melt before long," I 
Observed, feeling not a little surprised that 
West had honoured me by so lengthy a reply. 

“ [t must indeed be dissolved in great part 
already," he continued, * and what we see 
is the remains of a mountain of ice which 
must have weigbed millions of tons," . 

Captain Len. Guy now appeared, and 
perceiving the group of sailors around West, 
he came forward. A few words were 
exchanged in low tone between the captain 
and the lieutenant, and the latter passed his 
glass to the former, who turned it upon the 
floating object, now at least a mile nearer to 
us. 
* It is ice," said he, “and it is lucky that 
it is dissolving! The Halbrane might have 
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CAPTAIN LEN 
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MYSTERY. 


come to serious grief by collision with it in 
the night.” 

I was struck by the fixity of his gaze upon 
the object, whose nature he had so promptly 
declared : he continued to contemplate it for 
several minutes, and I guessed what was 
passing in the mind of the man under the 
obsession of a fixed idea. This fragment of 
ice, torn from the southern icebergs, came 
from those waters wherein his thoughts 
continually ranged. He wanted to see it more 
near, perhaps at close quarters, it might be 
to take away some bits of it. At an order 
from West the schooner was directed towards 
the floating mass; presently we were within 
two cables’-length, and I could examine it. 
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James West was looking out to Starboard, 


The mound in the centre was melting 
rapidly ; before the end of the day nothing 
would remain of the fragment of ice which 
had been carried by the currents so high up 
as the forty-fifth parallel. 

Captain Len Guy gazed at it steadily, but 
he now needed no glass, and presently we all 
began to distinguish a second object which 
little by little detached itself from the mass, 
according as the melting process went on— 
& black shape, stretched on the white ice. 

What was our surprise, mingled with 
horror, when we saw first an arm, then a leg, 
then a trunk, then a head appear, formiug 
a human body, not in a state of nakedness, 
but clothed in dark garments. 

For a moment I even thought that the limbs 
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moved, that the hands were stretched towards 
us. 
The crew uttered a simultaneous cry. No! 
this body was not moving, but it was slowly 
slipping off the icy surface. 

I looked at Captain Len Guy. His face 
was as livid as that of the corpse that had 
drifted down from the far latitudes of the 
austral zone. What could be done was done 
to recover the body of the unfortunate man, 
and who can tell whether a faint breath of life 
did not animate it even then ? In any case 
his pockets might perhaps contain some docu- 
ment that would enable his identity to be 
established. Then, accompanied by a last 
prayer, those human remains should be 
committed to the depths of the ocean, the 
cemetery of sailors who die at sea. 
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A boat was let down. I followed it with 
my eyes as it neared the side of the ice frag- 
ment eaten by the waves. 

Hurliguerly set foot upon a spot which still 
offered some resistance. Gratian got outafter 
him, while Francis kept the boat fast by the 
chain. The two crept along the ice until 
they reached the corpse, then drew it to them 
by the arms and legs, and so got it into the 
boat. A few stokes of the oars and the 
boatswain had rejoined the schooner. The 
corpse, completely frozen, having been laid 
at the foot of the mizen mast, Captain 
Len Guy approached and examined it long 
and closely, as though he sought to recognise 
it. 

It was the corpse of a sailor, dressed in 
coarse stuff, woollen trousers and a patched 
jersey ; a belt encircled his waist twice. His 
death had evidently occurred some months 
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previously, probably very soon after the un- 
fortunate man had been carried away by the 
drift. He was about forty, with slightly 
grizzled hair, a mere skeleton covered with 
skin. He must have suffered agonies of 
hunger. 

Captain Len Guy lifted up the hair, which 
had been preserved by the cold, raised the 
head, gazed upon the scaled eyelids, and 
finally said with a sort of sob— 

* Patterson! Patterson!” 

* Patterson ?” I exclaimed. 

The name, common as it was, touched some 
chord in my memory. When had I heard it 
uttered? Had I read it anywhere? 

At this moment, James West, on a hint from 
the boatswain, searched the pockets of the 
dead man, and took out of them a knife, some 


string, an empty tobacco-box, and lastly a 
leather pocket-book furnished with a metallic 
pencil. 

* Give me that," said the captain. Some 
of the leaves were covered with writing, 
almost entirely effaced by the damp. He 
found, however, some words on the last page 
which were still legible, and my emotion may 
be imagined when I heard him read aloud in 
a trembling voice: “The Jane... Tsalal 
Island . . . by eighty-three . . . There... 
eleven years . . . Captain. . . . five sailors 
surviving . . . Hasten to bring them aid." 

And under these lines was a name, a signa- 
ture, the name of Patterson! 

Then I remembered! Patterson was the 
second officer of the Jane, the mate of that 
schooner which had picked up Arthur Pym 
and Dirk Peters on the wreck of the Grampus, 
the Jane having reached Tsalal Island; the 


Jane which was attacked by natives and blown 
up in the midst of those waters. 

So then it was all true? Edgar Poe’s 
work was that of an historian, not a writer of 
romance? Arthur Gordon Pym’s journal 
had actually been confided to him! Direct 
relations had been established between them ! 
Arthur Pym existed, or rather he had existed, 
he was a real being! And he had died, by a 
sudden and deplorable death under circum- 
stances not revealed before he had completed 
the narrative of his extraordinary voyage! 
And what parallel had he reached on leaving 
Tsalal Island with his companion, Dirk Peters, 
and how had both of them been restored to 
their native land, America ? 

I thought my head was turning, that I was 
going mad—I who accused Captain Guy of 
being insane! No! Ihad not heard aright ! 
I had misunderstood! This was a mere 
phantom of my fancy! 

And yet, how was I to reject the evidence 
found on the body of the mate of the Jane, 
that Patterson whose words were supported 
by ascertained dates? And above all, how 
could I retain a doubt, after James West, who 
was the most self-possesséd among us, had 
succeeded in deciphering the following frag- 
ments of sentences: 

Drifting since June 3 north of Tsalal Island. 
... Still there... Captain William Guy 
and five of the men of the Jane—the piece of 
ice I am on is drifting across the iceberg . . . 
food will soon fail me. . . . Since June 13 
.. . my last resources exhausted . . . to-day 
... Junel6...Iam going to die.” 

So then for nearly three months Patterson's 
body had lain on the surface of this ice-waif 
which we had met on our way from the Ker- 
guelensto Tristan d’ Acunha! Ah! why had 
we not saved the mate of the Jane ! 

I had to yield to evidence. Captain Len 
Guy, who knew Patterson, had recognised him 
in this frozen corpse! It was indeed he who 
accompanied the captain of the Jane when 
he had interred that bottle, containing the 
letter which I had refused to believe authentic, 
at the Kerguelens. Yes! for eleven years the 
survivors of the English schooner had been 
cast away there without any hope of succour. 

Len Guy turned to me and said; 

“ Do you believe—now ?” 

* I believe," said I falteringly ; ** but Cap- 
tain William Guy of the Jane, and Captain 
Len Guy of the Halbrane——”’ 

* Are brothers! " he cried in a loud voice, 
which was heard by all the crew. 

Then we turned our eyes once more to the 
place where the lump of ice had been floating ; 
but the double influence of the solar rays and 
the waters in this latitude had produced its 
effect, no trace of the dead man's last refuge 
remained on the surface of the sea. 
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T an early period 
in the present cen- 
tury, there stood, 
. on the brow of one 
of our Kentish 
— cliffs, a house of 
some pretensions, but rapidly falling into 
decay. It had been tenanted, from time to 
time, but the tenants had always been glad 
to leave it after avery short sojourn. Gradu- 
ally the house obtained an unenviable noto- 
riety, and it became generally known as “ the 
haunted house on the cliff." 

At last it was taken by a father with a family 
of boys, and, without any attempt to repair the 
depredations of time and neglect, they moved 
into it and began to settle down. The father 
of the family, Mr. Dowler, was a man of good 
birth, who had met with financial misfortune, 
and he was glad to get a commodious place, 
in a healthy situation, where they could live 
cheaply, and where his boys could be educated 
quietly under his own care. Cliff House, as 
it had been named, just suited him, and the 
suggestion of “ghosts” which had been 
raised by the villager who showed him over 
the premises, when he ran down into Kent to 
look at the vacant place, rather strengthened 
his decision than prevented it. 

His household consisted of himself, his 
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wife, who was 
almost as strong- 
minded as her 
husband ; his 
three boys, 
Harold, George, 
and Jack; and an old soldier ser- 
vant, who had been with Mr. 
Dowler when that gentleman held 
a commission in the army. 

The new tenant of Cliff House had been 
anxious to ascertain from the villager who 
had suggested ghosts some indication as to 
the precise nature of the ghostly visitants. 
All that worthy could teil him was that the 
house had once been used as a military 
prison, and it was hinted that men had been 
tortured and foully done to death there. 
Shrieks and groans and rattling of chains were 
heard there, and subterranean thunders like 
the warnings of a volcano. 

Mr. Dowler was not deterred, however, by 
the gruesome reports, and, within a month of 
having seen the place, he and his family 
were fairly comfortably installed. The boys 
and their mother had been laughably told of 
ghosts, but they treated it very much as a 
joke, and were in no way perturbed. Days 
passed without anything remarkable taking 
place. Lessons alternated with breezy 
rambles along the cliffs, tramps inland, or 
bathing from the shore. The Dowlers did 
not possess a boat, and the beach in some 
parts was inaccessible, save from the sea. 
Particularly was this the case in that part of 
the shore lying immediately opposite Cliff 
House. In fact there there was no shore, for 
the sea, even at low water, came right up and 
washed the base of the cliffs. 


The villagers were not over-frienaly to the 
new-comers; but the Dowlers scarcely felt 
this, as they were a very self-contained 
family, and quite sufficient in themselves for 
their own happiness. 

One day, especially, after they had been 
located in their new abode for about a 
month, the young Dowlers had to complain 
of the discourtesy of the villagers. They 
were enjoying their morning swim when they 
came across a party of fishermen with a boat, 
and asked to be taken for a row. They were 
gtuffly told that there was something better 
to do than pull boys about. 

George, the eldest of the three boys, who 
wanted to get along the stretch of cliffs lying 
immediately below their house, and whose 
request for a row had been with that end in 
view, now loudly expressed his intention of 
swimming there. 

One of the fishermen promptly took upon 
himself to dissuade him from such an attempt, 
by assuring him that there was a most 
dangerous current in that place, which the 
stoutest swimmer would be unable to with- 
stand. Upon this intimation George re- 
frained from the attempt, although the desire 
to explore this part of the coast still lingered 
with him. 

That day the people along the shore 
seemed to be particularly active, and, strange 
to say, at night the first of the ghostly 
visitants began to arrive. 

The Dowlers had all retired to rest, except 
George, who was finishing a neglected lesson, 
in the room which his father had fitted up 
as a study, when, from beneath his feet, there 
came an unearthly howl and a rumbling like 
thunder, that made him bounce up from 
his seat as though something awful were 
about to happen. George was no coward, 
but any boy, only just in his teens, might be 
excused for feeling somewhat shaken under 
such circumstances. Soon there came 
another prolonged rumble, a strangled cry, 
and the clanking and rattling of chains. 
George picked up his candle and made for 
the door. There were two doors to the room, 
and, in his excitement he opened the wrong 
one. It led into a desolate and unfurnished 
chamber known to Mr. Dowler, but for which 
he had no present use and into which the 
boys had never yet entered. 

A candle is not the most brilliant method 
of illumination, and George was well into 
the room before he discovered his mistake. 
Then something struck him in the face, 
knocked the candle out of the candlestick, and, 
at the same moment, a gust of wind blew the 
door to. George’s spirits did not rise under 
the circumstances. Like most people, boys 
or men, he had plenty of pluck during day- 
light and in the open, but it is human nature 
to dread the terrors of the unknown. 
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He groped for the door and could not find 
it. Down on his hands and knees he went 
to try and recover the fallen candle. At the 
same moment there came another prolonged 
rumble. The house seemed shaken, the earth 
opened, and George disappeared through the 
floor. 

A muftled shout of “George! George!” 
sounded through the house, but there was no 
reply. 

Mr. Dowler had been aroused by the noises, 
and had come down half-dressed, to ascertain 
what they could be. He knew George ought 
to be in the study, and, at the first onset, he 
thought this must be some monkey trick of 
his. The study, however, was in darkness, and 
it was some time before, with flint and steel, 
he was able to get n light. At last a spark 
fell upon the tinder, and with & few gentle 
puffs it burned. He lighted a candle and 
noticed that the other of the pair was miss- 
ing from its place Then he called “ George! 
George ! " and met with no response. 

The noises had ceased ; he half felt that he 
had been dreaming, and that George was safe 
in bed. There, it was true, was the book, 
fallen. upon the floor where George had 
dropped it ; but that was nothing unusual for 
an untidy boy. 

Mr. Dowler was on the point of turning 
round to go upstairs again, when, right from 
beneath his feet, came a volley of coarse 
words. He jumped as if he had been shot, 
at the imminent risk of losing the candle. 
And with the jump and the grab at the 
candle, came further, although different, 
illumination. Mr. Dowler had had some 
experience of the world in some of its darkest 
corners, and he knew that those sounds came 
from no vhost. 

He made his way, with all haste, to the 
room where he kept the few weapons that 
remained to him from his army career, and 
having equipped himself with pistols, he 
went and called his soldier-servant, Trapp. 
Like a good soldier, Trapp was ready for 
action the moment he opened his eves, and 
by the time he had pulled on his clothes his 
master had given him to understand what he 
suspected. 

Dressed and armed, Mr. Dowler and Trapp 
made their way downstairs, but not before 
the former had looked into the boys’ bedroom 
and assured himself that George was not 
there. The other two boys were awake; 
indeed, no one could well have slept with the 
noises then going on. 

At the entrance of their father, with a 
light and with pistols in his hands, they 
begged him to light the candle in their room, 
and to let them take part in whatever was 
going forward. He advised them to stay in 
bed, or else go and look after their mother, 
but he did not command it. So, directly his 
back was turned, they were out of bed, some- 


what tremblingly, and vetting into their 
clothes. They ran into their mother's room, 
ascertained that she was not afraid, and 


then stumbled downstairs to where their father 
and Trapp were holding a council of war. 

It was evident to Mr. Dowler that there 
were men under the house, and that George 
had disappeared ; but how to reach them he 
could not quite make out. 

The house had no cellars, and unless there 
were some entrance from the outside, or a 
hidden trap-door in some of the rooms, he 
failed to understand how the people who 
were so busy below could have effected an 
entrance. 

Trapp was ready with two suggestions : 
that they gained an entrance from the sea— 
which did not seen: very feasible, as the 
house was nearly a quarter of a mile from 
the edge of the cliffs, at that point mere 
masses of unpenetrated chalk. The other 
suggestion was to try the empty room, and 
this Mr. Dowler immediately actel upon. 
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Telling the boys to wait in the study, he and 
Trapp made their way into the other room, 
to meet with a reception similar to that 
accorded to George. They had hardly got 
their noses round the door when bang came 
something against them and knocked the 
candle out. 

* Bats!” said Mr. Dowler sententiously, 
as they returned to get another light. This 
time they equipped themselves with a lantern, 
and when they re-entered the empty room 
the bats flew at them in vain. 

Here they discovered George's candle, and 
here Trapp's quick eye speedily discerned 
the raised edge of an ill-shut trap-door. 

He made an exclamation, and, at that 
moment, a head came up and the same 
manceuvre was attempted that had been so 
successful with George. The new-comer 
reached for the nearest pair of legs, but was 
nonplussed to find that he had got hold of a 
tough old soldier instead of another boy. 

Aa he seized Trapp, Trapp seized him, and, 
with the prompt assistance of Mr. Dowler, 
Trapp proved the stronger. In spite of 
struggles the prisoner was knocked on the 
head with one of Mr. Dowler's pistols and 
drawn to the surface. 

As he lay there, stunned, they told the 
boys to get a rope and bind him, and this 
they did very effectually, actively aided 
by Mrs. Dowler, who had appeared on the 
scene; and then Mr. Dowler and Trapp 
hurried off to further explore the mystery 
of the trap-door. 

They raised it and found a flight of rough- 
hewn steps, extending into the darkness 
below. 

A voice criel up to them, ** Come on, Pete; 
is there anybody there? ” 

In a gruff. muted voice, hoping that the 
hole into which they had entered would 
hide its identity, Trapp grunted * No." And 
the reply came back, “ Hurry up, then, and 
lend & hand, and let's know what you're 
after.” 

The noises that had first aroused the 
house were dying away, or seemed to be 
coming from a distance. 

Before they got to the bottom of the steps 
the same voice that had previously spoken 
remarked, “I reckon they won't stop long 
after this. and, as to the young shaver, he's 
safe on his way across the sea.” 

Mr. Dowler gave a half-muftled cry of 
despair. That last remark eculd only apply 
to George; and, although they had solved the 
mystery of the ghosts, they had evidently 
come too late to save the lad. They never- 
theless hastened down the remaining steps, 
crawled along a low tunnel, and found them- 
selves in a spacious cave, filled with ship's 
stores and fittings, and piles of casks and 
boxes that could only be smuggled goods. 

A man was working at a barrel, with his 
back to them, as they entered, and. supposing 
it to b» his companion Pete returning, did not 
deign to give them a glance. His want of 
alertness cost him dearly. Trapp, with an 
arm strengthened by the loss of Master 
George, let tly such a blow nt his head as 
sent him to earth with a hollow groan. Not 
waiting to further consider him, they pushed 
forward and found the cave filled with goods, 
aud lighted with torches right down to the 
sea. There was no other sign of life within 
it, and, when they got to the seaward end, 
they found a screen of rocks that prevented 
any of the illumination being seen from the 
sea; and which, probably, in the daytime, 
just as effectively screened the mouth of the 
cave from anybody approaching it from that 
side. 

Trapp seized one of the torches and rushed 
to the entrance. As if this were a signal, it 
was immediately answered from the sea by a 
hail, and then, in a few seconds, came the 
sound of dipping oars. 


* Enemy arriving, your honour,” said 
Trapp. “ Shall I prepare to receive him?" 

* Yes," answered his master ; * but be care- 
ful of the boy." 

Trapp's quick eye had noted the only point 
by which a boat could pull up to the mouth 
of the cave—a narrow entrance between pre- 
cipitous cliffs. That he was right in thi. 
surmise he felt certain, as a windlass, appar- 
ently for raising the heavier goods, had been 
erected there. He took his stand on a lede, 
twenty feet above this entrance, and, with a 
huge mass of detached rock, almost too heavy 
for one man to lift, he waited for the boat. 
which he momentarily expected to appear 
below. 

His expectation was not disappointed. and. 
as Mr. Dowler looked carefully to his pistols at 
the mouth of the cave, Trapp, with his mis- 
sile, waited the on-coming boat by the light 
of & flaming torch. 

His patience was not very severely taxel, 
for, in a couple of minutes, and before the 
boat turned the corner and came into view. a 
rough voice hailed him to be more careft! 
with the light unless he wanted “them revente 
sharks " to be on their track. 

Trapp took no notice of the injunction, the 
light was needful to him, and * them revenue 
sharks" were the very people who, at that 
moment, he would have been glad to see. 

He stuck his torch in a cleft of the rock. 
and awaited the appearance of the boat, 
which could not now be long delayed. 

The entrance was narrow and winding. and 
to get a heavily laden boat in, required some 
skill. 

* Look alive there, and throw us a rope." 
cried the man in command, to his suppesed 
subordinate in the cave, as the boat's bow~ 
made their appearance round the last corner. 

Trapp's eye swept her from stem to sterr 
to make sure that George was not there. ani 
then he let fall his piece of rock. It struck 
the boat amidships with a grinding crash, and, 
loaded as she was, she sank immediately, 
amid the yells of her crew, who found them- 
selves precipitated into the water. 

They attempted to swim to the mouth of 
the cave, the sides of the entrance being ico 
steep to give a man a chance from the water. 
Trapp left his ledge and took his stand si 
the only landing place, ready to second Mr. 
Dowler's pistols with a heavy billet of wood. 

The smugglers were in an awkward po-t- 
tion. With assistance they could scarceis 
have got ashore, and, with two determined 
men to meet them, their chances were hope- 
less. Some of them, the best swimmers. 
thinking the cave had been taken, and pre- 
ferring to risk drowning rather than capture. 
turned round and made for the sea. Others 
clung to portions of the cargo, which floatel 
over the place where the boat went dcwa. 
and besought the men in the cave to let them 
land. 

“Get plenty of rope, Trapp," said his 
master, “and, as they come un one br 
one, we will truss thein up and make thera 
secure.’ 

There were six men in the water, in additicn 
to those who had made their way back tothe 
sea. As Trapp hauled them ashore, one b: 
one, Mr. Dowler covered the remainder with 
his pistols, and not until Trapp had tied his 
last scientific knot on the man just landed 
was the next givenachance. Inthis way they 
were all ashore but the man who seemed ts 
be leader, when footsteps were heard comin: 
from the rear of the cave, and Mr. Dowler. 
fearing some unknown danger from the rear. 
faced round with his finger on the trigze- 
ready to fire at the new-comer. who, much io 
his relief, proved to be Harold, his second son. 
Not hearing anything of his father. the bov 
had discovered the trap-door and had coine to 
see what was going on. Mr. Dowlernow dis- 
patched him toalarm the coastguards at their 


station, which was three miles away, and en. 
joined upon him the need to be as expeditious 
&s possible, and to proceed with great care. 
Harold went off promptly, much elated at 
the importance of his mission, and forgetting 
to give his mother's request for information 
about George. 

Meanwhile Trapp had hauled the smugeler 
chief ashore, and Mr. Dowler proceeded to 
interrogate him with the aid of a loaded pistol. 
Seeing the game was up, for the time, at any 
rate, he admitted that George had been cap- 
tured and carried away on their schooner, 
and added that the only chance of his being 
liberated was for Mr. Dowler to set his 
prisoners free. Mr. Dowler refused to pur- 
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chase the liberty of his son at such a price, 
and informed those he had captured that he 
should simply wait the coming of the 
authorities, and hand them over to be dealt 
with by the law. 

With the capture of the smugglers the 
mystery of Cliff House was set at rest for 
ever. It is scarcely likely that they would 
have gone so long undetected but for the 
security of their hiding-place from observa- 
tion from the sea. There was absolutely no 
indication of anything but a wall of cliff to 
be seen from that side, and Cliff House had 
given them a well-secured exit inland. Mr. 
Dowler had effectually broken up à dangerous 
gang, and the Government rewarded him by 
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a present of the house he lived in, and a grod 
share of the proceeds from the sale of the 
smugglers’ hoard. 

For a time the greatest anxiety was mani- 
fested about George ; but his father shrewdly 
surmised that his captors would be slow to 
take his life unnecessarily, and that, if 
alive, he would, as soon as possible, make his 
way home again. He returned sooner than 
could have been expected, for the captain of 
the schooner had an only son among the 
captured members of the boat’s crew, and he 
was very ready to effect an exchange—an 
arrangement which the authorities made no 
ditticulty in accepting. 

( To be continued.) 
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A PRIZE-MASTER'S TROUBLES. 


By CAPTAIN FRANKLIN Fox, late P. & O. Company's service, 


s HEN I was a midshipman in the old 

Teazer I had a curious experience 
with a prize we took," said my old friend 
Captain Worthy to me one evening. We 
had been yarning about our experiences of 
the West African slave-trade. 

“ What was that? " observed I. 

* Well, it happened in the early fifties. 
We had been cruising in the bights of Benin, 
and had been fortunate enough to take three 
prizes during the time we were there." 

" Yes, I remember we fell in with you then, 
when I was in the old Firefly. Don't you 
recollee& what a jolly evening we had? 
What a capital fellow your skipper was ! " 

* Old Thomas?  Yes,he was a good fellow. 
Almost too good, I used to think sometimes. 
He used to let us do just what we liked. 
Never troubled himself about discipline, 


dress, or detail, except when we mustered by ` 


divisions, or were under the eve of the senior 
ofticer. 

* Well, it was just after we parted with 
you that we fell in with and captured a most 
beautiful fast-sailing brig called the Rapido. 
She was under Brazilian colours, of course, 
and fully fitted for the slave-trade, though 
she had no slaves on board. We landed the 
captain and crew at Wydah, as they wished, 
and then Lieutenant Thomas, our com- 
mander, was rather puzzled what to do with 
her. At first he thought of burning her, but 
the Commodore had recently issued à memo 
deprecating the too frequent practice of 
destroying prizes in this manner. The 
difficulty arose from our having already sent 
away quite as many oflicers and men as we 
could spare from our crew ccnveniently. 
The Rapido, however, was such a beautiful 
craft that Thomas made up his mind at last 
to send me in her to Sierra Leone to put her 
into the Prize Court. 

**  Tjiook here, Worthy,’ he said to me, * I'm 
going to send you in charge of the Ltapido. 
There isn’t another officer I can possibly 
spare, and I can only let you have half a 
dozen Kroomen and a quartermaster. 
D’you think you can manage to get her along 
with so few hands ?’ 

**TIl do my best, sir,’ replied I, feeling 
overjoyed at the idea of having a separate 
command of my own, and the prospect of 
change opened up to me. 

“* All right,’ he said. 
to go at once.’ 

“ I ran down below and hastily crammed 
some of my clothes into & canvas bag, 
collared my sextunt, and, telling the marine, 
who acted as my servant, to put the bag in 
the boat, ran up on deck. 

“The Rapiac, which had been hove-to 
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about a quarter of a mile off, in charge of 
Mr. Downey, our second master, was bowing 
gracefully to the short sea that the sea-breeze 
was bustling up before it in the bight. The 
Teazer’s cutter was ready alongside with 
my six Krooboys and Williams the quarter- 
master waiting for me, young Faringdon, the 
other midshipman of the Teazer, being in 
charge of her. 

" I received my last orders from my com- 
manding ofticer, and we shoved off and 
pulled alongside the Rapido. 

“ Mr. Downey had reported that she was 
well-found in native stores, so I had nothing 
todo but to get my party with their traps 
out of the boat while Mr. Downey handed 
over the brig to me and transferred his party 
into her. 

* As there was nothing to do there was a 
good deal of laughing and talking while the 
men’s bags were being handed up over the 
side, and Downey was pointing out to me 
several little matters connected with the 
fitting of the brig. 

" Presently some one sang out *' Cutter's 
recall’s hoisted, Mr. Faringdon. Been up 
some tinme, sir.’ 

"* Has it?’ said Faringdon, who was talk- 
ing to Downey and me at themoment. ‘ All 
right, Jenkins, we'll be off in a minute. I 
suppose I must say good-bye now, Worthy. 
Hope you'll have a quick and safe passage, 
old chap, and a good time at Sierra Leone. 
Hullo! What's that—a gun from the 
Teazer? There must be something in sight. 
Take your places, men,’ and over the side he 
jumped, singing out, * Stand by to shove off ' 
as he did so. 

“ At this instant I discovered that my bag 
of clothes was not anywhere about the brig’s 
deck. Iran down in the cabin to see if it 
were there, but no signs of the bag could I 
find. 

* Rushing up on deck, I shouted out to the 
boat, which, in response to the peremptory 
signal of recall from the Tvazer, was getting 
away in great haste from alongside of us. 

**Hullo,Isayl Hi, Faringdon! You've 
got my bag there. Hand it up at once, will 
you?’ 

“< Have we?’ cried Faringdon. ‘Oh yes, 
is this it?’ lugging out a white canvas bag 
from behind the backboard of the cutter. 

“That's it,’ I yelled. ‘Pass it up at 
once.’ 

“ During the few seconds this colloquy lasted 
the bowman had cast off the rope by which 
the cutter was riding, and a little lop of the 
sea striking the boat at the same time made 
him let go of it altogether, so that the boat’s 
head fell away from the brig’s side. 


“<: Heave the bag on board,’ cried Faring- 
don, as he grasped the situation. 

“ The coxswain, who was perched up behind 
the backboard on the cutter’s stern, seized 
the bag to carry out this order, but unfortu- 
nately the boat made a smart jump over the 
sea as he was in the act of heaving the bag, 
causing it to fall a few inches short of the 
Liapido’s bulwark-rail, and then plump into 
the water, into which the impetus of the 
effort and the boat’s quick motion, very 
nearly precipitated the coxswain himself. 
The bag sank like a stone, and the boat fell 
away from the brig as Faringdon shouted 
out, * Awfully sorry, old fellow, but I couldn't 
help it. Mustn'tstop now, you know. Good 
luck to you. Good-bye.’ 

* I stood for a moment rather flabbergasted 
at the sudden loss of my effects. I was 
dressed only in a flannel suit and straw hat, 
a costume which our kind commander's 
relaxation of discipline permitted us to wear, 
and which was, of course, a far more com- 
fortable rig in that hot climate than our 
uniforms ; but the prospect of having nothing 
else to wear all the way to Sierra Leone 
flashed upon me with uncomfortable force. 

“But what was to be done? I turned my 
eyes towards the Teazer, and in a few minutes 
saw Faringdon's boat smartly hoisted up and 
the Teazer herself steaming away in the 
direction of a line of black smoke which had 
appeared upon the horizon. I had no signal 
flags to make known my loss, and my only 
hope was that Faringdon would represent 
the case to Captain Thomas; but in a very 
short time my hopes of any notice of the 
matter being taken on board the 7'eazcr were 
extinguished by seeing the ship steam away 
full split as hard as she could towards the 
strange vessel indicated by the smoke on the 
horizon. 

“<I expect it's the Commodore,’ said I, to 
myself, ‘in the old Centaur, and they've 
forgotten all about ine and my lost dunnage. 
There is no help for it; I suppose I must 
borrow a frock and trousers from Williams 
when I want to get my flannels washed.’ 

“Thus meditating, I turned my attention 
to my duties, and calling to Williams and the 
men to man the starboard braces and fill 
away the after sails, I pointed the Zapido's 
head for Sierra Leone. 

“ As I said before, there was a fresh sea- 
breeze coming in, and in a short timo, with 
the help of the Krooboys, who worked 
willingly, delighted at the prospect of soon 
getting a run on shore, I set every stitch of 
sail that the brig would carry. 

“ Glancing over the side as the Rapido flew 
before the pressure of the beam wind we were 
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carrying with us, I saw by the water that she 
couldn't be making less than ten knots an 
hour, and it was perfect delight to me to feel 
how she sprang ahead to the pressure of her 
sails and danced over the seas as if she felt 
herself exhilarated by the motion. 

" Having arranged with Williams that he 
and I must relieve each other in taking 
charge of the deck, I stationed a Krooboy on 
the look-out, and intimated that, as there 
were 80 few of them, it must be all hands 
with them night and day, and they must 
take their sleep when they could. I then 
went below, found a good chart in the cabin, 
and examined the stores. There was a small 
supply of Portuguese wine, a few necessaries 
for the cabin, any quantity of beans, and in 
the hold large supplies of jerked beef, and 
farina for the use of the slaves. 

* Having settled details about messing, and 
taken & mattress on deck, which I placed 
near the wheel as a bed for myself, I con- 
sidered I had completed all the necessary 
arrangements. 

“ Towards night the sea-breeze began to fail, 
but before midnight we got the land wind, 
which helped us along considerably. 

* Nothing happened on the second day, and 
the only sails I saw were at too great a 
distance to trouble me. On the third day 
Williams complained of violent pains in his 
head, and sickness. I felt his pulse and 
found that he was in a high fever. 

“ This gave me great anxiety, for the simple 
medicines the doctor had selected for me to 
take—quinine, laudanum, and a few other 
things—were in acasein my bag atthe bottom 
of the sea, and I could find nothing in the 
brig's cabin that corresponded to our drugs. 

"The following day we continued our 
course to the north-westward, but Williams 
became so much worse that I had grave 
fears for him. All the symptoms of yellow 
fever presented themselves. It was forced 
upon me that the man was dying. Williams 
became conscious of the fact himself. 

“< I've got a Testament in my bag, sir,’ he 
said, in a faint voice, ‘I know I'm going. 
Will you read a chapter to me, sir?’ 

* I hastened to comply with his request, and 
while listening to the words of consolation 
and hope, which I read to him from the 
sacred Book, the poor fellow breathed his last. 

* The next morning I read portions of the 
service over him, and committed his body to 
the deep. 

* This melancholy duty washardly finished, 
when a sail was reported on the weather 
beam. The Rapido was braced up on the 
port tack, bowling along nine knots an hour 
on a taut bowline. The stranger we soon 
made out to be a brig-of-war running free, 
and evidently intending to close with us. In 
an hour’s time the vessels were close enough 
to speak, and running under our stern the 
captain of the brig hailed us: 

* What brig's 


* Brig ahoy !’ shouted he. 
that ? ! 

* * The Rapido prize to H.M.8. Teazer.' 

“< Where are you from — where bound to ? ? 

** From the bights of Benin to Sierra 
Leone. What ship's that?’ rejoined I. 

"*Her Majesty's ship Pantaloon. Back 
your main-yard and I'll send a boat on board 
of you.’ 

"In a few minutes an officer from the 
Pantaloon came on board. 

“He stared hard at me, I noticed, and 
looked at the Kroomen. I was dressed in 
dirty white flannels, and the Kroomen had 
very little costume to speak of. 

“< Are you an officer of the Teazer, may I 
ask ?’ said the lieutenant from the Panta- 
toon ; ‘and are those niggers your crew?’ 

“*T have that honour, replied I, ‘and 
those are my Kroomen and all my crew.’ 

. ae I ask your rank ih the Service, 
sir 
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“s Senior midshipman,’ said I. 

*' Don't you wear uniform on board the 
Teazer ?? 

*' Certainly we do; but my clothes were 
lost by accident.’ 

* ! Have you got any papers of any kind?’ 

“s None at all.’ 

* * Will you allow me to look below ? ? 

* * Certainly, said I, and showed him over 
the ship. 

“At length the lieutenant took his de- 

^rture, evidently in a state of mental 
confusion about me and my brig. However, 
the Pantaloon filled away and dipped her 
ensign to me, to which I could only respond 
with the Brazilian colours, much to my 
mortification, as I knew the sight of sucha 
doubtful flag would increase the suspicions 
the lieutenant of the Pantaloon evidently 
entertained. 

* As the wind was light we remained in 
sight of each other for some time. Next 
morning there was no Pantaloon in sight, 
and I began to hope I should reach Sierra 
Leone without any further adventure. 

* Such was not to be the case however. At 
seven bells in the forenoon & sail was re- 
ported right ahead. I soon made out that 
she was a man-of-war, but there was some- 
thing about the cut of her sails that made 
me doubt if she were British. 

* In a very short time she hoisted French 
colours, and fired agun at me. I backed my 
main-yard and hoisted the Brazilian ensign, 
feeling savage as I did so, for on the coast 
that flag generally means that you are a 
slaver. But there was no help for it, for I 
had no other ensign to display. 

“In a short time the Frenchman, a fine 
sloop-of-war called the Heloise (as I dis- 
covered afterwards), rounded-to close by and 
sent a boat to board me. 

* I received the officer with my best bow, 
and began to overhaul in my mind some 
French phrases suitable to the occasion. 

“The officer responded to my salutation 
with a flourish of his cocked hat, and 
demanded : 

** * Ze capitaine, s'il vous plait.’ 

**Onui, monsieur, oui! Ici! ici !? 

“<: Var good. I vant ze capitaine.’ 

“<I am ze capitaine, said I, in a loud 
volce, thinking thereby to be better under- 
stood, and patting my breast with my hand. 

"' You ze capitaine! Ma foi! And ze 
crew ?? 

“I waved my hand towards the Krooboys. 
* Voilà, monsieur.' 

** Par bleu!’ ejaculated the officer. 

“(Le nom du vaisseau—ze name of ze 
sheep ?? 

«s Rapido prix par—um—um Sa Ma- 
jesté sheep Teazer.' 

** Ah, said the Frenchman, drawing a 
breath. ‘May I see ze sheep if you please ?’ 

** With pleasure,’ replied I, and conducted 
the Frenchman below. 

“ After he had satisfied himself that the 
Rapido was a fully fitted slaver, we returned 
on deck, when the Frenchman said to me, 
with & polite bow— 

**T am var sorry, Monsieur, but I must 
capture you as de what you call prize to my 
sheep, to de Heloise.’ 

* * What?’ I exclaimed; ‘but, Monsieur, 
that is impossible.’ 


“¢Ma foi,’ responded he, twirling hin 
moustache, * you shall find it ver possible,’ 
and turning on his heel he called for bis 
boat's crew, shoved off, and returned to his 
ship. 

“I was in such a state of indignation and 
amazement at the idea of my prize being 
taken away from me that I could hardly 
command myself. 

* Very little time was left me for reflection. 
The Heloise's cutter now came alongside 
with a large party of seamen and marines, 
all armed, together with two officers. They 
took possession of the Rapido, ordered the 
Kroomen and myself into their boat, and we 
were taken as prisoners on board the French- 
man. 
“I demanded at once to see the captain, 
and made an indignant, and, I believed, 
eloquent protest in French and English 
combined, promiscuously, against the in- 
justice and unlawfulness of the act he was 
committing in seizing one of the prizes of a 
British man-of-war. The captain of the 
Heloise was exiremely polite, and shrugged 
his shoulders, intimating that he was acting 
upon the report made to him by his lieu- 
tenant. 

‘‘ I found that the Heloise was on her way 
to Brest, and that the Rapido was ordered to 
keep company with her and follow her. 
After this I went below to the berth allotted 
me, and gave myself up to anger and de- 
spair. 

*[ was aroused from this condition, after 
some hours had passed, by hearing a noise 
on deck, which led me to suppose that some- 
thing unusual was occurring. 

“I rushed up the Jadder, and, to my great 
delight, observed a British war steamer ap- 
proaching us. 

“<: Heaven grant that she may stop and 
speak us,' exclaimed I; but of course I was 
powerless to communicate or make any 
signals to her. With what eagerness I 
watched her movements can be better ima- 
gined than described. At last I saw her stop, 
and a boat shove off frcm her side. The 
captain of the Heloise, seeing that the British 
ship desired to communicate with him, backed 
his main-yard, and the Rapido did the 
same. 

“In a few minutes an officer in the undress 
uniform of a commander came on board, and, 
to my great delight, I recognised in him an 
old friend of my father’s. 

* In order to make quite sure I ran to the 
side and demanded from one of the boat’s 
crew the name of the officer. 

“<: Captain Martin, of the Rattler,’ replied 
he. 
“I knew it was, and made a rush towards 
where he was standing handing a letter to 
the captain of the Helotse, which he was 
anxious to get sent home at once, his reason, 
in fact, for being there. AsI rushed up to 
him he turned round and, recognising me, 
exclaimed : 

*' Hullo, young fellow! 
doing here?’ 

* I immediately poured Out the tale of my 
troubles to him and besought his interference. 
This he so readily and promptly afforded 
that the captain of the Helotse restored the 
Rapido to me, and in three days afterwards I 
anchored with her in Sierra Leone.” 
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W* were recently present on behalf of the 
* B.O.P." at & breaking-up entertain- 
ment far above the average. It took place 
in one of the buildings of the training estab- 
lishment Mercury at Hamble, near South- 
ampton, of which our readers have already 
heard, and will doubtless be glad to hear 
again.* 

The programme. was really remarkable, 
considering that the executants were boys. 
The overture was the Prelude to Parsifal— 
fancy boys playing Parsifal, and playing it 
well too! 'Then there were solos on the 
cornet and cello and clarionet, and that very 
difficult instrument the French horn ; and as 
a change among a batch of songs and sun- 
dries, & delightful hornpipe danced with a 
spirit, lightness, and precision that could not 
be excelled. It was decidedly well done. 

Among our many training ships there is 
none with a record for general efficiency 
superior to that of the Mercury. Shealways 
strikes us as a very happy ship, with a 
singularly complete organisation both afloat 
and ashore; indeed, her shore arrangements 
are quite special to her. There is no other 
training ship with such facilities for work 
and recreation, and such an extent of playing 
fields in constant use. 

Captain Hoare is a practical philanthropist, 
who deserves well of the State for the work 
he has done and is doing. Having an idea 
that he was fortunately in a position to 
realise, he bought the ship, fitted her up, and 
has supported her almost unaided, and com- 
manded her ever since. What he does he 
does thoroughly, and his whole thoughts 
seem to be for his boys and their well-being. 

Of course he gets a good class of boy to 
begin with; his reputation ensures that. 
There is nothing of the reformatory or that 
sort of thing about the Mercury. No boy 
who has ever been connected with an indus- 
trial ship or school being taken on board, 
nor any who cannot bring a good character 
for two years at least from some one of stand- 
ing in his district, who is likely to have 
known him personally. This limitation 
starts the Mercury boy at a higher level 
than the ordinary training-ship lad. The 
ship is for boys as long as they continue 
sensible; should they develop the wrong way 
they get a fair trial, but if they persist in 


® See “B,0.P.” for March 9, 1895. 
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Boat Practice. 


A “MERCURY” PRIZE-DAY. 
By W. J. Gorpon. 


being outsiders, outside they go, in every 
sense. 

The institution was founded for boys of from 
twelve to fifteen years of age, being orphans or 
the sons of poor people, but it has enlarged 
its scope to a certain extent, and includes 
boys whose friends pay a premium of twenty 
pounds a year towards their keep and educa- 
tion. Every boy has to be willing to join 
the Navy, and to have the consent of his 
friends to his doing so; but as a matter of 
fact little more than half pass out into the 
service, the rest going into the mail steamers 
and yachts frequenting Southampton, some 
of them being apprenticed to the sea, some 
of them getting situations ashore. Unusual 
attention is given to music, and over fifty of 
the old boys are now serving in Army bands. 

In the Navy there are over 300, and it is 
noteworthy that many of them have been 


although the ship has been established only 
some fourteen years, not quite, several of 
them have already risen to be warrant officers, 
and many of them have passed through the 
Excellent and the Vernon. 

There is variety enough in their course of 
training; he must be a very stupid boy who 
cannot find something to take an interest in. 
In school instruction the Government only 
requires that the boys should reach the 
fourth standard, but there are some in the 
fifth and sixth and seventh. Seamanship 
is naturally very fully treated, and is evi- 
dently good, particularly the boat practice ; 
for the Mercury is the champion ship of the 
year, it having won the cup offered to the 
training ships by beating the St. Vincent by 
ten lengths. 

There is plenty of drill always going on, 
heavy-gun drill, field-gun drill, arms drill, 


The Training Ship '' Mercury.” 


received into the service, not as second-class 
boys as usual, but as first-class boys, and 
last year H.M.S. Northampton took five as 
ordinary seamen. These results clearly show 
the efficiency to which the boys are worked 
up. And the boys do well afterwards; 


all of them the real thing with no nonsense or 
dummies. The gymnastics are up-to-date, 
and include the system of “ free gymnastics,” 
as it is called, recently introduced into the 
Navy and Army. There are carpentry 
classes and gardening classes—there is 
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plenty of room in the grounds for all 
this—and darning classes and sewing 
classes, including machine work; and there 
are dancing classes; cricket is taught, so 
is football; and last but not least are the 
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consequence—but all these subjects mean 
many examinations and many prize-winners. 
And the captain will have no meagre list. 
His motto seems to be that if a boy is not 
worth treating well, he is not worth treating 


band and music classes under Mr. McGavin, 
music being quite a strong point both in 
theory and practice. 

The Mercury is not a large ship as train- 
ing ships go—which is all the better for the 
boys, who get more personal attention in 


at all. 
the effort that was nearly successful, and 
the musical entertainment we have alluded 
to was the introduction to a distribution 
in which the prizes numbered considerably 
over two hundred. 


He rewards not only success but 
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Problem No. 524. 
BY JP. TAYLOR; 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 5+5=10 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


There are only a few composers who 
have succeeded in constructing ingenious 
problems of a few pieces; indeed, those of 
three pieces are very rare, and those of four 
piec2s are to be found in the books of only 
three or four composers, whilst not ten 
composers have inserted stratagems of five 
pieces, as is evident from the following nine 


THREE -MoveERs. 


Problem No. 525. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
White, K—K B 5; P—K B 7. Black, 
K—K R sq. (K f5; Pf7. K h8) 


Problem No. 526. 
By J. KLING. 

White, K—K B5; R—K 4; B—kK B 4. 
Black, K—K R2. (K f5; M e4; N f4. 
K h7.) ' 

Problem No. 527. 

Dv G. E. CARPENTER. 
White, K—K Kt 5; Rs—K 6 and KR 5. 
Black, K—K Kt 2. (Kg5; Me6,h5. K g7.) 


Problem No. 528. 
By G. E. CARPENTER. 
White, K—K B sq.; R—Q 3: Kt -K R 2. 
Black, K--K R8; P—K Kt5. (Kfl; M43; 
Oh2. K h1;P g4.) 


Problem No. 529. 
By C. F. STUBBS. 
White, K-Q B3; R—K B 5; B—Q B sq. 
Black, K—Q R5; Kt--K R2. (K c3 ; M f5; 
Nel. Ka4; O h7.) 


Problem No. 530. 
By F. HEALEY. 
White, K—Q 6; Q—K B2; R—Q B5; 
P—Q B3. Black, K—Q 6. (K d6; L f2; 
Mc5;Pc3. K 3) 


Problem No. 531. 
By J. KOHTZ AND C. KockKELKORN. 
White, K—K 2; Q--K6; B—K5. Black, 
K—K 5; P—K 2. (Ke2; L e6; N e5. 
K e4; P e7.) 


Problem No. 532. 
BT I PEUX 
White, K—Q Kt 7; Q—K B3; Kts—Q B6 
and K 4. Black, K--Q4. (K b7; Lf3; O c6, 
e4. K dd.) 


Problem No. 533. 
By S. Loyp. 


White, K—K B 8; Q—Q R 7; Bs—QB3 
and Q sq. Black, K—Q 4. (Kf8; La7; 
N c3, dl. K dš.) 

(To be continued in our next Chess Column.) 


Sotutions.—No. 514.—1, P—Kt 8=Kt, 
K—B sq. 2, B—B 6, K—Q sq. 3, R—R 8 
mate. No. 515.—1,B—K2,K—K3. 2, B— 
Kt 4 mate; or if Kt—B 3 or K 4, then 2, 
Kt—Kt 7 or Q4 mate. No.516.—1, B—Kt 5, 
K—Q 4 (ora, b). 2, K—B 4. (a) K—B 4. 
2, B—Q 7 ch. (b) K—K 3. B—B 4 ch, 
and 3, R—Kt 5 mate. No. 517.—1, Kt— 
Q sq., K—Q 7; 2, Kt—B 3; or K—Kt 8; 
2, R—B 2. No. 018.—1, B—K 8, Kx Kt 
(ora) 2,R—K4. (a) K—B6. 2, B—R 5. 
No. 519.—1, Q—Q R sq., K—B 5. 2, Q— 
R 6. No. 520.—1, R—K R sq. K—K 6 
(ora) 2, R—R4. (a) K—B6. 2, R—R2. 
No. 521.—1, R—QB 5, K—K 6 (ora). 2, R— 
B 2 ch. (a) K—Q 5 or P--Kt 7. 2, R— 
B6; and 3, R mates. No. 529. 1, Kt—K 6, 
and 2, Kt—B 5. No. 523.—1, Q—R 7; and 
2, Kt—K 6; and mate follows with B on R5 
or Q on Q B7, K Kt 7, Q 4 or K B2. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


A “FAVOURITE STORY" 
COMPETITION. 


o` page 655 of our last volume we offered Prizes up 

to the amount of Two Guineas for the best letter, 
limited to 200 words, furnished by our readers on the 
theme: “The ‘B.O.P.’ story I like best in the present 
volume, and why." 

A considerable number of readers took part in this 
subject, and some very fair letters were submitted. 
The four serial story writers in that particular volume 
gaining the highest number of votes were Jules 
Verne, for “Simon Hart"; G. Manville Fenn, for 
“Nic Revel"; Harold Avery, for * Mobsley's Mohi- 
cans"; and Alfred Colbeck, for “A Bedawin Captive”; 
and these actually rau a dead heat. 

We award the Zwo Guineas, and divide as follows : 


Prices—10s. 64, each. 


STANLEY B, THOMAS, Clermont, St. Michael, Barbadce: 
BW 

EpwiN Josern HEATH, 15 Aubert Park, Highbury, N 

May E. M. DoxALDsow, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 

E. J. Bux NEY, 26 Lintelfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES, 

[Names arranged approximately in order of merit.) 

Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; John Kirk, 
iun, 17 Greenhill Gardens, Edinburgh; Laura F. 
Sandys, Drayton, Abingdon ; Walter Edward Harper, 
70 De Grey Street, Beverley Road, Hull; Thomas 
Edmund Casson, Vale View, Pennington, Ulverston, 
Lancashire; Edward A. Michell, 26 Victoria Road, 
Kensington, w.; M. Flower, 11 Lime Tree Walk, 
Sevenoaks; A. H. Gravely, 8 Richmond Buildings, 
Brighton ; Janet D'Aeth, Harold Wood, near Romford, 
Essex; A. Picton Allison, Hillside Avenue Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada; John B. Wheatcroft, 
100 Weston Street, Sheffield; W. C. Ingram, High 
Path, Wellington, Somerset; David Anderson, Dura 
House, Cupar, Fife; Stanley Pimm, 55 Arbery Hoad, 
Grove Road, Bow, E.: Septimus Gunasekara, c/o Rev. 
H. Gunasekara, Trincomali, St. Kandy, Ceylon; 
tobert Cecil Owen, 89 Foregate Street, Chester; 
Fraucis Roubaudi, Villa Bonneaventire, Lausanne, 
Switzerland ; E. Cecil Loyd, 64 North Hill, Colchester, 
Essex ; William A. Smyth, 64 Donard Street, Belfast ; 
Mark Hughes, Waterloo House, St. Neot’s, Hunts: 
Evan Thomas, 20 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, Swansea ; 
A. B. Porter, 17 Wellington Road, Handsworth Wood, 
Birmingham; C. H. Cather, 30 Sda Nuova Sliema, 
Malta; Ralph Thomas, Wyck Rissington, Stow-on- 
the-Wold, Gloucestershire; Eleanor D. Matthews, 
Morwenua House, Bude, N. Cornwall; John Robert 
Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, S. Shields; William 
Havard, 84 Christ Church Street, Ipswich, Suffolk ; 
William Steven, 2 Brighton Place, Govan, Gla-gow, 
N.B.; Norman A. N. Rudolf, The Hall, Hampstead 
P.O., Jamaica, B.W.I.; William John Stribley, Post 
Office, Padstow, Cornwall; Alfred Davin, 33 North- 
umberland Street, Higher Broughten, Manchester ; 
Minnie Gildea Scott, Heath Park, Blairgowrie, Perth- 
shire ; Alfred Buxton, 20 Neal Street. Long Acre, W.C. ; 
Harold Rumsey, 7 Poplar Grove, Brooklands, near 
Manchester; G. Bryan, Rutland House, Clarendon 


Road, Sale; Edward George Philip M. Kingdom, 
St. Mary's Vicarage, Leamington ; M. Martin, 97 High 
Street, Ventnor, I. of W.; Jack Lewis, Box 817, 
Johannesburg ; T. H. Dennis, High Street, Dunmow, 

; George F. Keen, 7 Wimpole Mews, New 
Cavendish Screet, W,; A. U. Penny, 37 St. Augustine's 
Road, Camden Square, London. 
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MAGIC SQUARES. 
1899. 
By -H. F. L. MEYER. 


N several issues, especially on page 431 of 
April, 1897, and page 159 of last Decem- 
ber, we have explained magic squares, and 
showed that the sum of one of 9 x 9=81 is 


1481, 9-369. This number is connected 


- 


with the number of the present year, for if 
we subtract it from 1:99, there remains 
1530, which isa product of 9, for the quo- 
tient is 1530+9=170. If therefore we 
increase every one of the numbers from 1 to 
81 by 170, these resulting numbers will form 
a magic square, the sum of which is 1899. 


|247 |198 239 190 | 231 | 182 |223 | 174 | 215 
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217/177 209 | 250 | 201 | 242 | 193 | 225 | 185 
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|176 208 249 | 200 | 241 | 192 | 233 | 184 | 216 
207948 199 | 240 


Not only every horizontal, and every ver- 
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But these—* Prodigies" we'll call them—with no 
hesitation claim 

They're the people of the future, and they hate that 
other naine. 

They're the people of the future—to my timid soul it 
seems 

That the future may have terrors which exceed our 
wildest dreams. 


In the future we may ne'er again be privileged to 
meet 

With the ordinary, unassuming 
street” ; 

The exceptional will then be * Nature's honest rule," 
in short, 

And the gentleman who isn't odd will then be deemed 
a “ sport." 


“person in the 


"Tis enough to make us tremble, if we happen to be 


blest 

With those ordinary bodies which most people like 
the best, 

Lest our ordinary bodies should be deemed too com- 
mon-place 

To be recognised as normal by the future human race. 


One can sympathise with genius which is so rich 
and rare, 

That it cannot live in shadow and seclusion any- 
where ; 

But the saddest thing in life will be undoubtedly the 
case 

Ot the boy who is exhibited for being common-place : 


To be set upon a pedestal and gazed at from below 
Just because he has zot got a single oddity to show; 
And his only consolation, which may go for what it’s 

worth, 
That the 


Show which holds us all must be the 


“largest Show on earth.” 
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Princess Maud, is “ Harry ” to all the Royal Family. 
Her eldest sister, Princess Victoria, is “ Torie," v-hile 
the eldest son of the Duke and Duchess of York goes 
by the name of * David," which is the last of the six 
names bestowed on our tuture king. The late Duke of 
C.urence was known as * Eddie," the Duke of Coburg 
as “ Alf,” his Russian wife as “ Marie," while the Duke 
o1 Connaught responds to the name of “ Pat,” although 
there is nothing Irish about him, excepting his 
ducal title. The late Duchess of Teck was “ Polly " to 
ail her relatives, and her bereaved husband is known 
as “Frank.” His eldest son, Prince Adolphus, is 
* Dolly," a name whose origin is obvious, 


be ad 


THE LARGEST SHIP IN THE 
WORLD. 


THE “Shipping Gazette” gives a description of the 
new White Star steamer Oceanic, lately launched at 
Beifast. The Oceanic will be the largest ship in the 
worid, and in some respects, though not in all, she is 
the biggest vessel ever constructed, not even excepting 
the Great Eastern. Druncls premature creation ex- 
ceeded the Oceanic in width, but was not s0 long. The 
following table gives the principal dimensions of the 
new slip, and also th^se of some former notable vessels 
engaged in the American trade: 


ossia BT Length. Breadth. Depth. 
Vessel's Name. ntu E n Fe 
Great Eastern " . GEO Q0 83 0 58 0 
Alaska . A : . 500 0 50 0 89 B 
Citn of Paris . ^ a 627 € 63 0 42 0 
Teutonic . A : . 565 O0 57 6 42 0 
Campania é ; . 600 0 65 U 4l 6 
Kaiser Wilhelm der 
Grosse , " è . 625 0 66 0 43 0 
Oceanic . è $ . 685 0 68 0 49 0 


Tt is estimated that the displacement of the Oceanic, in 
sea-going trim, will be 28.500 tons, while that of the 
Great Eastern has been calculated at 25,000 tons. The 
length of the Oceanic given in the above table is that 
between perperdiculars ; her length over all is 705 feet. 
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WHITWICK COLLIERY: A BOY'S 
HEROISM. 


AT the recent inquest on the bodies of victims of the 
Whitwick Colliery disaster, it was stated that when 
the flames were discovered the deputy, Limb, gave the 
warning in one direction, and sent a lad named Gee to 
give the warning to the mir ers vid the return air way. 


tical line, but also the two diagonals, add up 
to 1899. The ninth part of 1899 is 211, 
which is the central number in the square, 
and above and below this are placed the 
smallest and the largest numbers. 


The reopening of the mine led to tlie recovery of six 
bodies, and that Gee bravely fulfilled his mission of 
mercy is evidenced by the fact that tbe lad's body was 
found side by side with the others. All had been over- 
taken by the deadly gas. Gee must have faced tbe 
smoke and the foul air along the narrow and difficult 
return way, and he had actually proceeded a mile from 
the point where he started. We are proud of that lad. 
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THE FREAKS OF THE FUTURE. 


are oddly fashioned people at the “largest Show 
on earth," 

Who are good enough to show themselves for all that 
they are worth, 

Where the pleasure-loving Londoner his recreation 
seeks, 

And in undiscerning blindness calls them all—quite 
wrongly—" Freaks.” 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A SCHOOLBOY'S PLAINT! 


A CORRESPONDENT, signing himself * A Schoolboy,” 
seems to have addres-ed the following letter to the 
writer of the weekly * Note Book " of the * Illustrated 
London News": “Do you think it right for those 
excavating chaps at Rome to make all this fuss over a 
stupid bluck stone they call the tomb of Romulus? It 
is giving us an awful time in our school. Romulus 
was bad enoagh when we thought him only a mythical 
Johnny; bu ever since the newspapers took up that 
stone, our headmaster has been on the stump with 
what he calls ‘the vital personalities of history’ 
Then somebody has made him believe that the Frenc 
are sticking up a monument to Vercingetorix as the 
first Frenchman who shouted * Five l'Armée! A bas 
les Juifs!’ As you seem rather a kind sort of buffer, 
Ithought you might stop tlie papers before they find 
the tomb of Remus. I know they will if somebody 
doesnt jump on them. Our headmaster is already 
tearful when he talks about Remus. He says Remus's 
blood consecrated the foundations of Rome, and if the 
excavators come across the bloodstains, I know he 
will go out of his mind. Nearly all the boys are out of 
their minds. There's a kid who sleeps in the dormi- 
tory next to me, and he talks al) night about the wolf 
that nursed Romulusand his brother. He shouts out: 
*They'’ve found them !' and when we say, ‘ Found what ?’ 
he says, * The wolf’s back teeth ! They've found them 
in a paper bag!’ Can't you stop this? It's no use 
writing home to father. He's an archeologist !” 


ar xa 


FAMILIAR NAMES OF ROYALTY. 


THE Prince of Wales, according to a news paragraph 
that has been going the round of the papers, is known 
among his relatives by the name of ** Bertie,” the Prin- 
cess is known as * Alix," and their youngest daughter, 


-* 


A “BOY’S OWN” CANOE. 


JOHN L. FALLON writesfrom Lunday's Well, Queens- 
town : “I enclose photo. of a Canadian canoe, which I 
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and two of my chums have made, entirely from your 
instructions contained in the volume of * indoor Games 
and Amusements,’ which is decidedly a champion 
book.” 


e 
ind "as 
THE MOST EXPENSIVE THING. 


Sıx isthe most expensive thing possible. It wastes 
money. It wears the body into decay. But, bad as 
these things are, there are even worse behind ; for it 
blights the intellect and withers the moral nature. It 
weakens the will ; it blunts the conscience; jt hardens 
the heart. It dries up all the finer feelings of the soul, 
so that ultimately all regard for truth and holiness and 
purity is gone. But worse yet. Sin is an enslaving 
thing. It becomesthe master of the man who indulges 
in it, and sets him to do the hardest drudgery. It 
hires him out, as it were, to feed swine, leaving him to 
feed along with them. That which was at first a joy 
becomes in the end a bondage. That which was at 
first a pleasant companion becomes at length a cruel 
taskmaster, who compels him to make bricks without 
straw, and sometimes even without clay. 

Dr. W. M. TAYLOR. 


INTENDING MARINER.—The Mercantile Marine Office 
in Liverpool is at the Sailors’ Home, down by the 
Custom House. 


W. SMITH.—The books published in those days were 
* The Boy' s Own Book,” * Every Boy's Book," and 
*'The Boy's Modern Playmate, "all of which have a 
chapter on the subject. The first is probably the 
one you mean. 


W. S. McMILLAN.—Yes, of course, Sir John Moore was 
& Scotsman, born in Glasgow, November 13, 1761. 
See our article on him, with ooloured plate, Vol. X., 
p. 686 ; and Lord Roberts was not born in Ireland, 
but at Cawnpore, in Bengal. 


A ScoTCH Lappir.—1l. Dr. Stables’ health sermons for 
boys appear in our columns from time to time, and 
can only be had by securing the numbers or parts in 
which they appear. 2. Yes, back numbers can be had 
direct from this office. Send the published price, 
&nd tbe postage in addition. 


Cuv w8.—" How to Make a Canvas Canoe” can now only 
be obtained in parts 6 and 7 of our “ Indoor Games.” 
All pleasure boats on the Thames have to be regis- 

_ tered ; any of the lock-keepers will tell you what to do. 


A.G. and PuæBUS.— You can now get the discs for the 
talking-machine from Imhof & Mukle, 110 New 
Oxford Street, near Tottenham Oourt Road. 


A. B. C.—You want an Articled Clerk's Guide. Every 
law bookseller has something of the sort on sale. 
We bave already given an article on the subject. 


S. FoLWELL.—Get “Stammering and its Treatment” 
from the author, Mr. B. Beasley, Brampton Park, 
Huntingdon. 


STARGAZER.—See our article on “How to Make a 
Telescope,” which has been reprinted in our “ Indoor 
Games,” 


A HATER OF CAMBRIDGE.—]. Do not take your watch 
to church; then the difficulty of conscience will 
not arise. 2. But what is the poor Cambridge man 
todo? Is he to mislead you by a falsehood ? 


UNFORTUNATE.—There is not much to make a fuss 
about. You can get fret-saw blades at four shillings 
a dozen at almost any tool-shop. Rend to Melhuish, 
84 Fetter Lane, acd he will forward them by post for 
about twopence exvra., 


CONSTANT READER, ErnRUC, and Others—4A phono- 
graph costs £15 or more, They are on rale in 
almost every large town now. Our articles on the 
subject are out of print, and can only be had through 
the second-hand booksellers, 


E. W.—Scenery, figures, etc. for toy shows can be 
had at mest of the large toyshops. Try Hamley's 
* Noab’s Ark " in Holborn. 
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GUILLAUME. — The * Quarterly Navy List " is a Govern- 
ment publication costing 3s. 6d., which any bookseller 
can obtain for you, and it is on view for reference in 
every public library. 


THE CONSTANT READER.—Most of his books are 
published by Blackie & Son, and you will find them 
in their list. 


W. RxYNoLDse.—It would be more interesting to have 
each of adifferent genus, and we would suggest— 
Ceterach offcinarum, Gymnogramma leptophylla, 
Polypodium vulgare, Allosorus crispus, Cystopteris 
Jragilis, Polystichum lonchitis, Lastrea Filtr-mas, 
Athyrium Filiz-faemina, Asplenium adiantum nigrum, 
Pteris aqutiina, Adiantum Capiilus-reneris, and 
Osmunda regalis, but what is wanted may be a dozen 
collected in the neighbourhood, which is a different 
matter. Better get Newman's “ British Ferns ” and 
make your own choice. We have already had an 
exhaustive article on “ British Ferns,” with a 
coloured plate of every native species. 


R. STaNForD.—l. You will want twenty volts to work 
two ten-volt lamps. 2. The bichromate battery is 
probably the best, or the chromic acid one, which is 
very similar to it. 3. A lamp of eight volts. 4. No, 
it is the wrong sort of electricity. 


AQUARIUM.— You can use wood and the same 
cement, but you will run a much greater risk 
of its running out. You must varnish the 
wood well inside. Why don't you get a slab 
of slate from London ? It would cost but little 
to come by rail. 


ELEcTRICAL—A Nova Scotia reader (aged 17) 
writes to say that he has made nearly all the 
electrical machines, etc. described in our 
pages. *including the induction coil, 
electric car, three motors, dynamo, 
bells, magnetic machine, etc," This 
should encourage others, 


H. S. B. (Nassau).—1. No, we cannot 
furnish the private addresses of our 
contributors, but letters will reach 
them if addressed to us. 2. Yes. 
3. Will bear the matter in mind. 


A. B. C. (Arbronth). — We can- 
not possibly undertake to 
read, criticise, and advise con- 
cerning amateur productions. 
Life is far too short. If you 
want to know what we think mht "TUR LL 
of your verses you should IM Hh 
enter some of our verse com- 
petitions, 


A. S. (London, &.&).—Sce our 
reply to A. B. C. Enter our 
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A Musical Evening: 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by ALLAN BARRAUD.) 


drawing competitions if you want to know what we 
think of your work. 


A READER OF THE “ B.O.P."—Judging from your letter 
you are not likely to pass the preliminary examina- 
tion for the Navy. There is no paper we know 
which has advertisements for apprentices; your 
rdg plan would be to apply at the Mercantile Marine 


UNDECIDED.—We regret we cannot advise you. There 
are so many others of our readers wbo would like to 
get £600 a year that if we were to give the slightest 
hint you might find yourself crowded out ! 


G. CoPE.—1t is doubtful; a man who did not wear 
spectacles would always have the preference. The 
application should be made to the company, but 
would be practically useless without a recommenda- 
tion from an officer of the ship. 


AMATFUR.—Church comes through the Saxon from the 
Greek iyriakon, meaning, " belonging to the Lord.” 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND 
THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship* Boreas, " “ In the Land of the 
Lion and Ostrich,” * Our Home in the Silver West," ete, 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 
po ME mE LAE RE T ru E DE dme CHAPTER IIL.—BY THE BANKS OF THE QUEENLY TAY. 
: ea ln Her eee oor Rory O'Flinn was a thorough Irish lad, with 
music and romance in his soul, and that real love of 
country which only the Celtic race seem to possess in so 
high a degree. 
“Och! Allan, Oireland is a beautiful country, and 
sorry and weak was my heart when I left it. But let 
me tell you how it came about. 

“I meself was the farmer now o' Little 
Kintail ; my mother was lost. No, the 
raison wasn't gone, but she didn't 

knit any more, and she didn't 

read; only when the minister 

spoke kindly words to her she 
would listen and weep. 

“The raison within her 

was shaken, and it would 
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t‘ To tell me that my mother was gone." 
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be for ever spaking o' poor, dead, drowned 
father, she'd be. 

“ He was just outside in the fields, and 
she must be gettin' the praties ready for his 
dinner, for it was tired and wet he'd be, 
with the hard work that was on to him; 
so she'd bustle about a bit, the kind 
minister lookin’ pretty sadly on. Then 
she'd put a hand to her brow as if 
trying hard to remimber something, and 
the man av God would get up and lead 
her quietly back to her chair. 

* An’ so things kept on for a year and 
maybe more, and then the poor sow 
died! Sorrow niver comes singly, for a 
cow broke her leg and didn’t rally from 
the shock at all, at all. 

“ But the worst was soon to come, and 
I'll not be afther telling you much about 
it, Allan. But one day, when hoeing in 
the field, who should I see coming slowly 
up but the good minister himself and the 
parish doctor. 

“ Something seemed to tell me that my 
mother was gone. 

“ A big lump nearly choked me. Down 
went the hoe and down I lay in the weeds 
beside it, and cried till I thought the 
heart that was in me would break in two. 


“ They buried her in the bare, lonesome 
graveyard on Clough Hill side. I was in 
a dhrame all the time. "Twas, maybe, 
better ; but when I returned home to the 
shieling and found it empty and cold, 
with niver a bit o' fire in the grate, and 
only a man there—as sure as I'm telling 
ye, he was ugly enough to frighten all the 
mice away—then I knew I was a pauper. 

“The minister took me home with him, 
and kind and kind he was, but he couldn't 
be my mother. And so, when every stick 
was sold, and even the one cow, who, 
poor baste, went lowin’ away from 
Kintail moanin’ and lookin’ back, and 
when the grasping agent gave me back jist 
one pound out av all we'd had then: 

“s Rory,’ says I to myself, ‘there’s no 
more Connemara for you. Go and kiss 
your mother's grave and be off wi’ ye to 
your Scottish uncle's. He loved your 
mother and will give you berth and bield 
ue ye find a ship to take you to the ocean 
wild.’ 

“ Fain would the dear old man av God 
have kept me. 

“ Oh, that long, long, weary march to 
Dublin, Allan; niver shall I forget it. 
And my poor bit of a jacket, that wouldn’t 
keep out the rain, so thin was it. 

“T slept every night in a barnyard or 
under a hedge. Twice sure was I bitten 
by dogs; but niver—and it’s the blissed 
truth I’m tellin’ ye—did I go near a house 
to beg except for a mouthful o’ wather. 
And sometimes they gave me bread. 

"I'd thrown away my shoes, snd I 
didn’t look respectable when I got to the 
big city at last. They refused to take the 
scarecrow on the boat at first, but when I 
broke down and cried the kind-faced 
captain made me tell all my story. 

“Then he turns to the stooard and 
‘Stooard,’ says he, ‘ we'll be taking the 
bhoy after all. You'll give him his pick o’ 
food and niver a farthing you'll charge 
for his ticket l?” 

* How nice of him!” said Allan. 

* Wasn't it, now? And I still had 
most of my pound, so I bought good 
clothes—second-hand —in Glasgow, and 
then trudged on to uncle's, quite respect- 
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able. And sure, Allan, there niver was & 

kinder man than uncle has been to me. 

“ He'd put me to scheol if I'd stop; but 
oh, Allan, even the gulls that fly over the 
fields seem to tell me to come to sea 
where my dead father was drowned ; and 
it's to the sea I am going if I live to be & 
year older." 

He stopped talking now. 

Allan too was silent, and both were 
gazing cloudwards and aw&y over the 
tremendous forest trees, that seemed to 
crowd each other in their efforts to reach 
the summits of the very highest hills 
around. 

They clung to the sides of perpendicular 
rocks and clitfs, those woodland giants ; so 
tall were some that the cloud.shadows 
passing lingered a time on their spreading 
tops, turning them black, while the sun- 
shine on their branchless stems changed 
them from brown to the rich bronze of 
cedar. . 

But these boys were not thinking about 
the clouds now, nor of the lords of the 
forest either. Their thoughts were very 
far away indeed: Allan's were dwelling on 
lands that he had but recently read of in 
books kindly lent him by a friend of his, 
& Scottish minister who lived in a villa 
among the woods that tower above the 
Tay; and Rory's were on the sea. 

Rory was & very innocent lad, as well as 
& romantic one, and he had no more idea 
of how he should join & ship than he had 
of how he should get on to be Emperor of 
China. 

But he was a boy who could do a deal 
of thinking, especially after going to bed 
of an evening, without a candle, mind. 
His uncle was a decent Scottish crofter, 
and, though by no means penurious, was 
economical. However, Rory had found 
it just as easy to think in the darkness as 
in the daylight. So he had formed a 
little plan of his own for joining the mer- 
chant service, but it is one which he 
hugged to his own heart, and would not 
even have told his chum about for a very 
great deal. 

Some people tell us that your day- 
dreaming boys never make their way in 
the world. Don’t let anyone persuade 
you, reader, that this is true. A day- 
dreamer is a thinker, and day-dreaming 
is at least a healthy pastime, from which 
good may flow. 

Build your castles in the air, if you 
please, then, until their battlements almost 
reach the moon ; but—but—well, come to 
think of it, it might be better if one or 
two of your aerial structures had founda- 
tions on the earth. But read as well as 
dream. Remember what Wordsworth 
Says: 

“ Dreams, books, are each a world ; and books we know 
Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 


While the boys were thinking the birds 
were singing. For oh, it was such a 
glorious early summer's day! 

The cushat croodled and moaned in its 
own soft way, but hardly could its voice 
be heard for the bickering lilt of the mad, 
merry chaffinch, and the loud but lovely 
song of the speckled-breasted mavis. 
They wanted allthe forest to themselves ; 
but when they ceased for a time, then one 
could hear the low flute-like tones of the 
blackbird, and the love-notes of the linnet 


as it perched upon the scented golden 
furze, or sat swaying to and fro on a 
spray of yellow tasselled broom. 

But Allan let his elbow and head drop 
at last grasswards, and there he lay sound 
and fast asleep. 

The lad was exhausted from the ex- 
citement he had so recently come through, 
and Rory sat there for & whole hour or 
more without moving. He would not 
have awakened his friend for a very great 
deal indeed. 

At last Allan sat up, and, looking around 
him in a half-dazed kind of way, began 
to gouge out his eyes with his knuckles, 
at least so it seemed. 

“ Hullo! Allan—Allan, hullo ! "' 

It was a resonant, manly voice, high up 
on the pine-clad brae behind them, and 
presently its owner came bounding down- 
ward, leaping from one moss-clad boulder 
to another, but fain now and then to clutch 
at a tree-trunk to check the way he had 
on him. 

" Ah! here you are after all, and your 
fishing mate, whom I don’t think I've had 
the pleas—— that is, whom I have never 
spoken to yet? How are you, boy?" 
This to Rory. 

There seemed a little condescension in 
this minister’s tone of voice—Noblesse 
oblige— perhaps ; but Rory smiled his Irish 
smile, and boldly replied: 

** Faix, sorr, I'd be a deal worse if there 
was anything the matter with me at all, 
at all.” | 

Ross McLean, forthat was the minister's 
name, smiled and sat down. A fine tall 
fellow he was, dressed, not in a clerical 
suit, but in rough tweed knickerbocker 
suit, with a fishing-rod in his hand. Brown 
as a gipsy, with yellow beard and mous- 
tache, a frank, blue-eyed face, and a 
pleasant smile that was not ready-made 
yet always to hand when wanted. 

It will readily be believed, therefore, that 
he was not the parish minister—Hory's 
friend. He was about forty years of age 
now, but had spent about fifteen years 
of an adventurous life among the wildest 
kind of savages in the world. 

He was really Allan’s dearest friend, and 
many a long evening did the boy spend 
listening to the stories he could tell him, 
concerning the places he had visited, and 
the faces he had seen here and there in 
many lands. 

Some of these were humorous enough 
in all conscience, while others were tragic 
in the extreme, more especially stories of 
the cannibals he had lived amongst, and 
tried to convert to the Christian religion. 

The little villa among the broom and 
near to the pine forest high up yonder 
was the spot where Ross McLean was 
always welcome, and Allan's mother her- 
self made one of the most interested 
listeners, though it must be confessed 
that she shuddered a little at portions of 
this bold missionary's story concerning 
the fearful dangers he had come through. 

*I will not proceed, Mrs. McLean, if 
my narrative hurts you," he would say. 

* Proceed by all means," she would 
reply ; “ see how eager Allan is to listem.” 

" You missionaries,” she added, one 
evening, “are the true followers of the 
Cross, for not only do you teach to the 
benighted savages the Gospel, but your 
lives are ever in danger." 

There was nothing very remarkable in 
any way about Allan's mother. She was 


the widow of an Indian officer, fragile 
and gentle, and never tired of doing good 
to the deserving poor. In this pretty little 
villa with its gardens and orchard she had 
lived for many years, and told the doctor 
she hoped to die here. 

“ Toots, toots, ma’am,”’ said the rough 
old surgeon, “ I tell ye straight that death's 
oot o' the question &'thegither as far as 
ye're concerned. Dinna haver, ’oman.”’ 

It certainly was not a large company 
that sat out on Mrs. Adair's daisied lawn 
that same evening, drinking tea, but a 
very happy one nevertheless. 

The eldest was Mrs. Adair herself, then 
came Ross and his splendid wolf-hound, 
or Great Dane, of whom we shall hear a 
good deal more asour tale goeson. "Then 
caine Allan, and next his sister Aileen. I 
heard a boy of about Allan's age say the 
other day that there wasn't much differ- 
ence in girls about ten. * They're just as 
like each other," he said, * as plums." 

But he had the grace to add that some 
of them were sugar-plums. 

Well, maybe Aileen Adair was one of 
thesugar-plums—I'm only suggesting this. 
The girl is painted from the life, as all my 
heroines and heroes are, and I have her in 
my eye as I write. Tall for her ten short 
years, as graceful as a willow. Hair like 
her brother’s, only flowing to her waist, 
an air of wondrous wisdom, with fits of 
childish fun and play. She was bonnie. 
You couldn't doubt that, and I think the 
chief beauty of her face lay in her eyes. 
They were large, and blue as the rifts you 
see in the sky on & day when it is covered 
with piles of cumulus clouds; and the eye- 
lashes were long, very long, and swept her 
soft cheeks. 
esting girl to speak to. 

The cat was last, but she did not think 
herself least. Purn, for so was she called, 
did not join the circle because that huge 
drab-coloured Dane dog lay near his 
master's feet. 

Purn had never been quite sure of this 
canine giant. He wouldn't chase her, 
that is true, and at first when pussy Purn 
tried to strike up a friendship with him 
by rubbing her back against his enormous 
fore limbs, Vasto did not take the slightest 
notice of her. 

Purn was far from pleased, so she 
determined one fine summer's day to try 
Vasto's temper, and, jumping up playfully, 
smacked his face. Vasto gave a growl 
that had the sound of a gun fired in the 
mouth of & cave, and which frightened 
pussy almost to death. 


IN 


IE was past eight of the clock as I left 

my uncle's house—a bag slung over 
my shoulder containing & few necessaries 
of clothing. He had given me a present 
of money, and I had the best part of 
Madame de Quetteville's gold in my 
pocket. 


So she was really an inter- | 
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He seized the cat by the neck, and she 
thought her time had come at last. Only 
he hadn't the slightest intention of killing 
her; he only meant to put her out of 
harm's way. And so he did most effec- 
tually, for, marching towards the big 
monkey-tree, he stood on his hind legs, 
and laid her seven feet high on a branch. 
Now out of this Purn couldn't move 
for the terrible prickles that stabbed her 
whenever she dared to try. 

She therefore contented herself by 
mewing most piteously, and at last the 
neat-handed servant Jeannie got the steps 
and took her down.  Purn ran past 
Vasto with blazing eyes and her hair on 
end. 

* Wait," she cried, or seemed to, “till 
I grow as big as you, and won't I warm 
you! Your eyes are drab like your ugly 
body; I won't leave a drab eye in your 
head. Ugh! how I hate you!” 

Tronso was an Irish teprier—he 
belonged to Allan; but the cat and he 
were never absent, and she could do 
what she pleased with him. Tronso, with 
his huge teeth, could have killed twenty 
cats in a minute, but he never lost temper 
with Purn. 

So these constituted the family group, 
on this particular day at all events. 

It was going to be added to in a day or 
two, however, for Uncle Jack was coming. 
The postman brought the letter and the 
glorious news just as they were sipping 
their last cups of tea. 

Allan’s enthusiasm was the greatest: 
he must toss his bonnet in the air, and give 
vent to a whoop that wild Indians 
needn't have been ashamed of. 

“Whoop! Hurrah! May-be coming 
to-morrow. Hurrah! he'll see my otter ! 
Glad I didn’t skin it!” 

Aileen’s eyes only grew a little brighter, 
if that were possible. 


“ Dear Uncle Jack!" she cried. ‘Oh, 
how nice!” 
* My sailor brother!" That was all 


poor Mrs. Adair said. 

And she wiped away some foolish tears, 
whether caused by joy or memories of 
the past I could not really say. 

“ ['m sure Captain Jack must be very 
nice," remarked Ross, because be did 
not like to sit silent. 

“ Why, nice is no name for it," cried 
Allan enthusiastically. “ And he can 
spin you yarns till all is blue.” 

“T wouldn’t like everything to be blue, 
Allan.”’ 

Mrs. Adair wiped her glasses once more, 

(To be continued.) 
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A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
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(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOR and Others.) 


CHAPTER XII.— THE ' BLACK PROUD EAGLE." 


I walked rapidly eastwards, inspired 
with & feeling of dogged resolution rather 
than exultation. I was not entirely free 
from qualms, and it needed effort to 
quench the access of doubt. But I had 
put my hand to the plough, and I would 
not look back. 
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and once more took up the letter and read 
aloud : 

“ Yes, dear sister Mary, I'll be with you 
in a brace o' shakes. Me an my little 
black boy, Schnapps. Haven't seen your 
dear old-fashioned face for four long 
years. Never mind, Siss, old Jack is 
old Jack still; a trifle browner maybe, 
and a grey hair here and there; for, mind 
you, I’m getting most ridiculously old. 
Two-and-forty on the day I'll be with 
you!” 

Ross McLean laughed aloud. ‘“ Two- 
and-forty, eh? Why I’m nearly that, 
and don’t intend to feel old for five-and- 
twenty years yet.” 

Mrs. Adair smiled and read on: 

* Found several grey hairs lately. Ah! 
lass, these warn a man that he’s wearing 
on, and that one day—who knows how 
soon ?—he'll be tucked in his last ham- 
mock, and slid over the bulwarks, while 
his hare-headed messmates breathe a 
prayer, and, maybe, bring the backs of 
their brown hands athwart their eyes te 
Wipe away a tear. 

* But, bless you, sister, don't pipe your 
eye. I’m home for life, and, would you 
believe it? I’m going to settle down. 
Made my pile, though it ain’t a big one. 
Now, what do you think I’ve done ?- Why, 
bought a little property by the salt, salt 
sea. I’m going to make a garden round 
it, and do all manner of landsman things. 
And you've got to let your shanty 
furnished and come and keep house for 
poor old Jack. 

* You would never believe what kind 
of & place I've purchased—you'd never 
guess; and when you see it, why——" 

Mrs. Adair read no more just then. 

She was interrupted. 

* Oh, gin (if) ye please, mistress, there's 
& Strange man wi' & muckle stick in his 
han’ comin’ up the loanins, singin’ till 
himself a’ the wye (way). I’m sure he’s 
comin’ here." 

“Its Uncle!" cried Ailie, skipping off 
like a leveret. 

“Its Uncle Jack!" shouted Allan. 
And off went he next. 

The cat bolted up a tree, and the dogs 
followed the children, barking just because 
the bairns were happy. 

And Uncle Jack it was. 

Listen to the roll of his manly voice: 


“His form was of the manliest beauty, 
His heart was warm and soft; 
Faithful below he did his duty, 
But now he's gone aloft. 
But now he's go—o—ne aloft.” 


In half-an-hour I reached the quay-side 
of St. Sampson’s harbour. I turned 
sharp to the left, to skirt the higher part, 
for the Petrox stores were on the opposite 
side. Peter met me at the yard-gates. 
Taking my hand he said, “ I thought you 
would decide to come, Matthew—the 
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chance was too good to be lost, eh? I 
must go and tell my father, that he may 
say a good word for you to the earl's 
agent." 

Father Petrox was busy superintending 
the disposal of the merchandise, that no 
time might be lost in transmitting it to 
the agent's boat. A line of barrels and 
crates was soon marshalled on the wharf. 
Before this business was accomphished, the 
sound of oars was heard, and presently a 
boat drew up alongside. 

The cargo was quickly got on board, 
and the agent went into the storekeeper's 
office to settle the payment. Peter and I 
waited outside. We heard the low mur- 
mur of their voices, and I surmised that 
myself was the subject of their conversa- 
tion. Then father Petrox called me 
within. 

* This is the lad, Mr. Brown, and you 
may rely on his honesty. There is no 
doubt of his principles." 

Master Brown looked me up and down. 

“ Do you want to serve the King?” he 
asked. I answered in the affirmative. 
He said I might come on board, and he 
would take me to the earl on the morrow. 

“ I am mate of the Black Proud Eagle, 
the earl's ship," he added, * and if you do 
your duty, you will give me no cause to 
regret having taken you." 

I assured him that I would do my 
best to vive satisfaction, and thanked him 
for his favours. 

Bidding farewell to father and son, 
I stepped into the boat. We pushed off, 
and rowed out of the harbour. The boat 
steered straight for the largest of the 
ships, whose tall black hull loomed 
solemnly in the darkness before us. It 
was somewhat relieved by the light of 
lanterns gleaming from the portholes. 

In due time we reached her, and made 
fast. The cargo was soon shipped, and 
the mate, bidding me follow, climbed 
on board. He introduced me to the 

‘boatswain and some of the men. He 
showed me a corner in one of the cabins, 
where he said I could sleep. 

With proud elation I looked around. 
A bewilderment of new interests seemed 
suggested in all I saw. One of the 
sailors offered to show me about, an offer 
which I gladly accepted. We traversed 
the lower and middle decks, and then 
mounted to the upper deck. My excite- 
ment increased as we proceeded. 

On the upper deck I looked through a 
skylight and beheld the earl and his 
officers seated at a table in a well-lighted 
cabin below. They were holding carousal. 
Mirth and merriment were at high tide. 
Presently there was a pause in the min- 
gled flow of talk and laughter. Then the 
strains of a stirring song sung bv a deep 
manly voice floated up from below. I 
listened attentively, and have never for- 
gotten the words of the first verse : 


“Ho! fill me a flagon of Malvoisie— 
The wine that doth sparkle as foam on the sea! 
And the knave who refuses to join in the song, 
* For God and King Charies'—let him hang for his 
wrong! 
Then a halter we'll string, 
And the rebel shall swing, 
For the gallants of England are up for the King ! " 9 


The mighty voices roared out the 
chorus with a volume of sound that set 
the pulses tingling in my veins. And 


* With apologies to the author of * Holmby House.” 
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later on, when tired with excitement I 
made myself comfortable with a couple 
of blankets in the corner of the cabin, I 
drifted into sleep with the words ringing 
in my ears— 


“Then a halter we'll string, 
And the rebel shall swing, 
For the gallants of England are up for the King!” 


Next morning life on board the ship 
was astir early. After a plunge in the 
sea and a speedy toilet, I was glad to 
lend & hand at sundry duties which 
needed no nautical skill. I took break. 
fast with. the crew, and afterwards the 
captain summoned me to be presented to 
the earl. 

My native modesty rendered me abashed 
as I stood in his presence; but his 
gracious words gave me encouragement, 
and I gazed with adiniration on his noble 
figure. He bade me never forget that 
obedience to orders was the first requisite 
in a servant of the King, and he promised 
to see to my being entered in some 
regiment on his arrival in Jersey, for 
which condescension I tendered my 
humble thanks. 

After this interview was concluded I 
again mingled with the sailors in various 
operations connected with the ship. 
Master Brown, the mate, showed his 
goodwill by readily answering the eager 
questions wherewith I pressed him for 
information. He told me that the earl had 
brought his fleet to Guernsey with & view 
io concerted action with Sir Peter Osborne 
for summoning the island to renounce 
Parliament and declare for the King. 
The ships, he said, outwardly presented a 
brave show, and it was hoped that this 
would overawe the islanders; for the 
fleet could do little towards effecting their 
purpose by force of bombardment, being 
ill-furnished with munitions of war. He 
told me that, for the thirty guns of the 
Black Proud Eagle they had but twenty- 
four barrels of powder, and that the earl 
hoped to procure a supply of that coin- 
modity from Sir Peter Osborne. 

With this object a boat was presently 
sent to the Castle, bearing a letter to 
press the request. From my knowledge 
of the condition of the garrison, and the 
probable need in which they stood, there 
seemed little likelihood of the request 
meeting with compliance, from inability 
io grant it. 

The mission proved ineffectual, as I 
afterwards learnt; and the earl repaired 
in person to the Castle during the after- 
noon, where he held conference with Sir 
Peter, and they agreed to press their 
demands on the island. 

Accordingly a letter written in their 
joint names was entrusted later in the 
day to the captain of our frigate, to convey 
it by boat to Lieutenant Russell. But the 
boat, being sighted from the shore, was 
greeted by the discharge of a cannon 
from the heights, as a warning not to 
approach. Whereupon the earl, knowing 
his inability to enforce his demands, 
deemed it prudent to recall the boat. 

Seeing the obduracy of the rebellious 
islanders, the earl now signalled his ships 
to get under way; and having fired a 
broadside into the town as a parting 
salute, we set sail for Jersey. 

Thus I was fairly embarked, in a two- 
fold sense—both on the blue waters of 
the sea which would bear me to an 


island of avowed loyalty to his most 
gracious majesty, and on the unknown 
tide of a service which would bear me I 
knew not whither. I had leisure to con- 
template the prospect mental and materia). 

The gallant ship bore herself proudly 
as betitted her high-sounding name. The 
familiar coasts of my native island drew 
farther back. 


“The sailor sighs, as sinks his native shore, 
As all its lessening turrets bluely fade; 
He climbs the mast to feast his eyes once more, 
And busy fancy fondly lends her aid." 


So sings the poet— sentiments which, 
except the climbing of the mast, well 
suited my case. I could not suddenly 
sever the associations which linked me 
with the home of my youth, and not 
heave sighs of regret. I watched the 
“ lessening turrets,’’ the houses perched 
in ascending tiers. I recognised the 
gables of my uncle’s house—the window 
of my room, from which yester-morn I 
had first espied the ships of destiny. I 
let my eyes linger on the bome of my 
youth, until it bluely faded in the mists 
of evening. 

I gazed on St. Sampson's, and thought 
of rugged Peter Petrox. I viewed the 
gleam of white sands and the trees that 
encircled the Close of the Vale. I 
thought of Miss Deenie's tearful face, 
and that peaceful Sabbath-day, and my 
swim with the stag. My gaze drifted 
to Herm, where I could see the white 
walls of the farm. “ Busy fancy fondly 
lent her aid" to conjure up memories 
of the past, which faded one into another 
with indefinite fusion—like the tints 
which I have seen an artist blend upon 
his palette by mixing one colour with 
another. 

Then the bold rocks and highlands of 
Sark on the port bow claimed notice, to 
recede in turn as darkness at last brooded 
on the face of the deep. The Black 
Proud Eagle pressed steadily onwards, 
her great sails evenly filled by the wind, 
which whispered mysterious voices in the 
rigging in answer to the plash of waters 
that curled beneath her bows. 

So we gradually drew near to Jersey. 
The rugged cliffs of Plemont loomed on 
the starboard, and we coasted along the 
northern shore, passing the dangerous 
Paternosters and Dirouilles. Soon we 
rounded La Coupé, and drew nigh to the 
end of our voyage. 

I had never been in the Isle of Jersey, 
though so near a neighbour to it through 
all my past life. I looked with a curious 
sense of estrangement upon the dark 
coast, and was glad to see the twinkle of 
many lights as we came to anchor in 
St. Catherine’s Bay. I was surprised at 
the number of ships that lay at their 
moorings on all sides. 

We sat down to a good supper that 
night, and I found opportunity to question 
the mate as to the probabilities which 
awaited me on the morrow. He said I 
should most likely be handed over to 
some officer of the militia, to be trained 
in the practice and duties of a soldier's 
calling. I asked him what chance I 
should have of seeing service. He laughed 
and said I need not go far to seek it, for 
that Sir George Carteret was not wont to 
stint his men in that respect. 

** Look you at this forest of masts,” he 
added. ‘They grow in fruitful soil, 

e 


moistened by good blood of men. Here 
are vessels of many countries, friendly 
and unfriendly. Sir George fattens his 
wolves on good fare. I will warrant 
those ships were freighted with rich 
cargoes, the wealth of merchants whom 
Sir George has eased of their burdens. 
Freebooting is the pastime of his bold 
buccaneers, and truly I wish sometimes 
that I served under his flag! ” 

* But how," I asked, “can this be? 
Does he think to serve the King by such 
warfare ? ” 

* Aye," quoth Master Brown with a 
laugh, ** Sir George is a true royalist, but 
his king is named Self rather than 
Charles. Yet he has an eye to the latter 
meantime. How should he maintain the 
castles of Mont Orgueil and Elizabeth, 
unless he:kept his coffers replenished ? 
—to say nothing o: an occasional boat- 
load of leavings for Castle Cornet.” 

“True enough," said the boatswain, 
who was listening to the conversation. 
* King Charles doubts not of his loyalty. 
He styles him ‘our well-beloved vice- 
admiral George Carteret,’ and bestows 
on him the entire power and jurisdiction 
over all things in the sea—I have seen it 
in the King’s writing—ships and men, 
waifs, flotsam and jetsam, all trea- 
sures cast ashore by accidents— 
which same accidents Sir 
George is wondrous clever 
at bringing about by 
design." 
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and caused me no little amazement. 
Such dealings, I averred, appeared ill 
consistent with the dignity of one in such 
high position, as of very questionable 
conscience. But the sailors laughed me 
down as a greenhorn, and promised that 
such scruples would soon vanish, when I 
had tasted the experience of life. 

'" You are innocent as a babe,” said the 
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* A bad time the garrison has," said 
another; * short commons always, and 
starvation to help digestion." 

“Scraps one wouldn't throw to a 
dog!" 

* Sir Peter lately sent his lady to St. 
Malo, to pawn everything he owned, 
save the clothes on his back, for biscuit. 
What does Sir George care? He 


n 


* Having fired a broadside into the town as a parting salute, we set sail for Jersey.” 


“Aye, true," a seaman joined in; 
* King Charles throws into the bargain 
whales, porpoises, dolphins, grampuses, 
and all other fish whatsoever, including 
the choice wines of Moselle and Langue- 
doc, that lie snug in the holds of French 
caravels. A goodly catalogue," added 
the speaker, turning to me, **from which 
I doubt not you may manage to secure a 
few scrapings.” 

This talk was a startling revelation, 


boatswain. “ You will grow out of it 
when you have cut your teeth and learnt 
to bite. Milk.and-water is for infants, 
tough meat for strong men." 

Then they went on to discuss the 
manner of treatment which Sir Peter 
Osborne received from Sir George 
Carteret. 

* There’s little love lost between them," 
said one, *to judge from what I heard in 
Castle Cornet.” 


feathers his nest, and gorges his maw 
with fat of land and sea, and snaps his 
fingers at Castle Cornet ! "' 

* Aye, that's true enough. Why, in 
one cruise Captain Bowden brought him 
five thousand livres from the sale of his 
prizes! " 

* Shame ! " said another; and I found 
it hard not to re-echo the verdict, for my 
very gorge rose to think that the gallant 
hero should be left to starve, cooped vp 
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in the fortress, while his brother-in-arms 
laughed at his misery and grew sleek on 
evil gains. But prudence closed my 
lips, and I listened in silence. 

Then some one called for a song, and 
another sang: 


* Sing ahoy ! for the pirate bold, 

And ahoy ! for his gallant crew, 

As he harries the sea with a course as free 
As ever a hawk that flew. 

The fresh wind fills his sails, 
And the salt sea wets his brow: 

And his yell strikes fear when he comes anear, 
To leap on the merchant’s prow !” 


Next day I was landed, and formally 
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handed over to the officer in command of 
a regiment of militia—a nian of much 
repute, as I was told, by name Captain 
Chamberlain. 

A long spell of uneventful life followed 
my landing in Jersey. For many months 
I was regularly instructed in military 
duties, drill, and the use of sword and 
musket. In all exercises I arrived at 
such a fair proficiency as to receive the 
commendation of the sergeant. The 
monotony of the life was occasionally 
relieved by news of the capture of some 
vessel, containing fabulous riches, as was 
reported—though no difference was made 
in the rations doled out to the common 


soldiers, which at the best were meagre 
in quantity, and of a quality which might 
not suit a fastidious appetite. 

Summer came, and passed the “ view- 
less boundary" to sutumn, which in 
turn yielded to winter; and again the 
spring revival gladdened the face of 
nature. By this time I was well a-weary 
of the dull routine, and pined to spread 
my wings and taste some new excite- 
ment. 

At last the monotony was destined to 
be broken by an episode which brought 
me opportunity of testing what soldierly 
capacities I possessed. 

(To be continued.) 


— VREKED Se CC 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


T was not until the last prisoner had been 
hauled out of the boat by means of a 
noosed rope, and thrown half insensible 
upon the deck, where they all lay unre- 
sisting, but guarded by armed sailors, that 
Matt began to descend, after counting 
thirty-one helpless creatures who a short 
time before were active and full of life. 

* Why, there you are ! ” cried Lawrence. 
“I was wondering where you had got to. 
Well, my lad, I don't think they have got 
much out of us this journey. What do 
you think of my plan now? " 

* Horrible ! " cried Matt angrily. 

"What?" said Lawrence, with a 
brutal laugh—“ horrible? Oh, Isee; you 
ought to have been skipper. Then I 
suppose you would have gone to the side 
when the brutes boarded us and rubbed 
your hands together like a linen-draper's 
shop-walker : * Glad to see you, gentlemen. 
What can I do for you, gentlemen?’ and 
smiled on them til they knocked your 
brains out, as they would, as sure as you 
stand there." 

* Bah!” cried Matt furiously. “Td 
have kept them off like a man. I 
wouldn't have deluded the poor wretches 
into such a hideous trap as this." 

*'Trap, eh? Well done, Fraser. That's 
good," cried Lawrence, laughing cynically 
in his triumph and excitement. ‘ Trap, 
eh?—blackbird trap, my lads, and the 
birds are caught.” 

The men burst into a coarse laugh ; but 
Mr. Lipscombe looked very stern, as he 
stood by. 

“ I see," continued Lawrence; “ you 
ought to be & missionary, Fraser, and 
preach to the brutes, and tell them it's 
very naughty to kil white folk, and 
then they'd kil you, and cook and 
eat you. Bah! you soft-hended young 
muff! I suppose you’d shoot at them 
with boiled peas, and file the edge off the 
cutlasses for fear of hurting them. What 
about the Captain? What about the two 
poor fellows of the watch that they 
brutally murdered? What about the 
deck so smeared with blood that it was 
hard work for the lads to swab it clean ? 
Bah! I'd be ashamed of myself, throwing 
cold water on such a success." 

He turned his back on Matt contemp- 
tuously, and shouted to the boatswain : 
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CHAPTER XII.— MATT SPEAKS OUT. 


* Well, how many do you make 'em ?" 

“Thirty-one, sir, all likely young lads, 
and nothing worse than a sore head among 
'em." 

* Well done," said the mate. ‘ There, 
I promised you, my lads, that I'd make 
them find us a good cargo. Thirty-one 
likely young labourers; they're worth a 
wonderfully heavy lot of shell and copra, 
and with a few hauls like this we shall go 
back to Sydney having done better than 
Captain Wilson could have managed.” 

By this time Matt had recovered the 
check he had received, and turned stoutly 
to Lawrence. 

“ What are you going to do with them?” 
he said. 

" Civilise 'em, boy ; make men of ‘em. 
Have them taught agriculture—in a 
college in Queensland, where they'll earn 
money and get clothes, and come back 
some years hence educated gentlemen, 
ready to convert their cocoa oily friends 
and relations. I'm going to be & blessing 
to therm, my lad.” 

“Tt is not true," cried Matt stoutly. 
“I can see it all now; you are going to 
sell these poor fellows for slaves." 

* Poor fellows! Bah! what stuff, boy! 
Speak the truth yourself. Poor fellows, 
indeed! Murderous vermin; that’s what 
they are. And now look here, my lad; 
I've had enough of your slanging; please 
to recollect that I'm captain, and you are 
only one of the ship's boys." 

* No, I'm not," said Matt boldly. “ I've 
come to sea to be taught by Captain 
Wilson, who was my poor dead father's 
old partner and friend, and if he were 
able to speak now and knew what was 
going on, you would not dare to do this.” 

* Why, you insolent young dog ! " cried 
Lawrence. ‘ What do you mean?” 

“What I say: that this is a disgrace 
and a shame,”’ cried Matt excitedly. 

* Do you hear him, Lipscombe ? ” cried 
Lawrence, laughing. 

" Yes, I hear him," said the mate 
gruffly. 

“ This is against the law, and the men 
know it. You have no right to disgrace 
Captain Wilson’s ship by seizing these 
poor wretches for slaves. It is no better 
than piracy," cried Matt, “and the men 
know it.” 
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A low murmur arose at this, and the 
boatswain muttered something about 
cheeking the skipper, as the crew stood 
listening to the dispute. 

* Hold your tongue, you stupid senti- 
mental young noodle," cried Lawrence 
contemptuously ; “you're & mere boy, 
and don't understand things. There, I 
won't quarrel with you, Fraser, for you're 
& plucky lad, and I admire you. Cant 
you see that these black brutes will only 

e sent off to one of the plantations and 
have to work for their living, instead of 
leading an idle life laughing and singing 
and going about with flowers stuck behind 
their ears, except when they're murdering 
ships’ crews? Why, if they had their 
deserts, instead of a crack apiece upon 
their crowns they'd all be hung, to clear 
the world of such wretches.” 

* They know no better," said Matt. 

“Of course they don't, and they're 
going to be taught—this lot and as many 
as I can catch in my blackbird trap for 
the next two or three years; for I'm not 
going to take the brig back to Sydney 
till I've made a good haul and traded 
them away. Do you hear, boys? We 
came for copra and pearl-shell, but they 
wouldn’t let us have it, so I mean to 
trade in black velvet and coffee till I've 
made a good pile and filled your pockets, 
in spite of the preaching of our young 
friend here." 

“And I, as Captain Wilson's friend," 
cried Matt, surprising himself at his own 
outspokenness, * say that it shall not go 
on while I am here." 

* All right,” said Lawrence, as the men 
began to whisper; “four of you man the 
starboard boat, and row Mr. Matt Fraser 
ashore. The niggers 'l be very glad to 
see him after this set-out, for he’s young 
and tender. Now, then, who'll volun- 
teer?" 

There was & dead silence. 

* Don't all speak at once," cried Law- 
rence mockingly. * Well, it does seem 
rather an ugly job, for perhaps they'll 
keep the crew too, and our boat. Come. 
volunteers — What!” 

For there was & hurried movement. 
The two ship’s boys pushed their way 
to the front, amid the laughter of the 
crew, and Rumbo cried eagerly : 


* Please, sir, me and Sniff 'll row Master 
Matt ashore.” 

* Go to your kennel, you young dogs ! "' 
roared Lawrence. “ Off with you, or I'll 
have you both triced up by the boatswain, 
and make you holloa till you’re hoarse.” 

Rumbo gave Matt a piteous look, as 
much as to say, ‘I would if I could, sir, 
but I can't," and slunk away, closely 
followed by Sniff. 

“The young idiots!” cried Lawrence. 
Then, addressing the men, “ Now, then, 
who volunteers to take Mr. Matt Fraser 
ashore ? ” 

There was & low growl. 

*" Well then," cried Lawrence, “ not 
ashore, but to yonder canoe. I daresay 
they'll make room for their white friend." 

“Well,” growled the boatswain, “I 
dunno what t’others is going to say, but 
I’m ready to cry ‘Rayther not.’ My 
head’s pretty thick, but not strong enough 
to bear the rat-tat-too them blacks would 
play on it with their clubs and paddles. 
Look here, Mr. Fraser, it arn’t to be done ; 
and, speaking as a man as has sailed the 
South Seas these thirty year, and knows it 
all by heart, I can't see what you've got 
to holloa about. It’s tit for tat, and it 
arn't their fault that all on us arn't fishes’ 
meat by this time." 

"Hear, hear!" cried Lawrence; and 
thus encouraged, the man went on : 

* You see, sir, it's a way they have, and 
more vessels than we know on have been 
captered, their crews murdered, and the 
vessels stripped and burnt in about these 
here islands. Them as plays at bowls, 
my lad, must expect rubbers, which means 
as they must take their chance o’ being 
rubbed out; and that’s all I got to say, 
’cept, sir, as I wouldn't be so thin-skinned 
about a pack o' savages as you are." 

* That's right, bosun,” cried Lawrence; 
“ thin-skinned it is. Why, what did you 
expect, Fraser, when you came pearling 
and trading in the South Seas ? " 

* To follow an honourable calling; the 
same as my father and Captain Wilson 
have done." 

* Poof!" cried Lawrence, exploding 
with laughter. ‘ Honourable calling! 
What nonsense! Why, old Wilson has 
done many a stroke of busines: supplying 
Kanakas to the plantations." 

“ I don't believe it," cried Matt fiereely. 

* What!" cried the mate angrily; 
“ how do you suppose he made his money, 
then? How do you suppose he became 
owner of a well-found vessel like this ? ” 

* By straightforward, honest dealing," 
said Matt firmly. 

* Well that's straightforward, honest 
dealing in two-legged cattle, boy.” 

“I know Captain Wilson too well to 
believe it of him," cried Matt angrily ; 
“and it is not straightforward, honest 
dealing. It is vile cruelty, and against 
the law." 

* Is it 2" said Lawrence, with a sneer; 
“all the same, those who swear by the 
law eat the Queensland sugar, and don't 
ask any questions as to where it comes 
from.” 

* What has that to do with it?” cried 
Matt. 

“Everything, boy!  There'd be no 
Queensland sugar if there were no 
Kanakas to cultivate it. White men 
can’t do that work under a tropical sun; 
you know that. There, we've something 
else to think about now, my lad ; so set to 
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and help to get the cargo under hatches, 
the same as your father did in his time." 

“What!” shouted Matt, in a rage. 
“ My father? Do such a thing as that! 
How dare you? It’s a lie!” 

* Ah!” roared Lawrence fiercely; and 
he seized the boy by the collar, when, 
unperceived by him, Lipscombe flushed 
up and took a step forward. 

But the ex-mate’s anger was short- 
lived. 

* Pooh!" he ejaculated, thrusting the 
boy away. “I’m not going to quarrel 
with a boy like you. But that’s strong 
language to use, young gentleman, and 
don’t you use it again." 

*'Then don't you dare to lay such a 
charge as that on my dead father's 
memory.” 

* Well crowed, my young cockerel ; and 
I don’t dislike you any the more for 
sticking up like that for your dad. But 
you're only speaking this way from sheer 
ignorance. Your father was only doing 
what scores of other colonists and ship- 
owners did before him." 

“I tell you it is false," cried Matt 
passionately. 

* Then you'd better say it's a lie that I 
quarrelled with the skipper about you when 
you came on board. Look here, squire, I 
don't like the black work—nobody does ; 
but it has to be done. I knew what we 
should get at if the shell and copra did 
not turn up freely, and I told Wilson that 
he had no business to bring a well. 
educated lad like you to mix up with the 
blackbird catching. You know we had a 
regular quarrel about you, and that I was 
in & towering rage about his bringing you 
on board.” 

“To speak of my father like that!" 
said Matt, between his teeth. 

* Never mind that now," said Lawrence. 
" You know we quarrelled because I 
objected to your coming this voyage. 
Now, don't you ? " 

“ It was an insult —a gross insult,” cried 
Matt. 

“That's what you call it," said -the 
ex-mate coolly. “ But you do know that 
Isaid it was disgraceful, and that if he 
didn't set you ashore he should me, for I 
wouldn't back him up in it. But I had 
to put up with it, for he was captain. 
There, my boy; you'l think differently 
about all this by-and-by. Don't you be 
so thin-skinned. I don't want to quarrel 
with you, for you're & plucky lad, game 
to the back-bone. Shake hands." 

He held out his own, but Matt turned 
away. 

“I can't" he said, through his set 
teeth. 

* Very well, mylad; it will keep. You 
won't feel so sore about it after a bit, and 
when you think differently I'm quite 
ready to be friends." 

He, too, turned away, to shade his eyes 
and gaze after the defeated party, who, 
thanks to their magnificent swimming 
powers, were gradually forcing the canoe 
and the broken pieces towards the opening 
in the reef. 

* They'll get through, Lipscombe,” he 
said. “ All that are left when the sharks 
have had their picking. Now, my lads, 
brace those yards round. Run nor’-east 
by north, Lipscombe.”’ 

The mate hurried to the man at the 
wheel, and Lawrence, after & good 
scrutiny of his captives, who lay sullen 
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and helpless where they had been thrown, 
watched over and guarded by two armed 
men, superintended while the boatswain 
had the hatches off, and the black 
prisoners were sent below into the dark 
hold, one and all meeting their fate in a 
dull apathetic way, as if feeling that it 
was useless to attempt resistance. 

Their faces were set in a heavy scowl, 
and they stared down at the deck; but 
there was a change directly, wrought by 
Matt’s action, for, taking advantage of 
the ex-mate’s absence, the boy called 
Rumbo and Sniff to his side, making them 
fila bucket with fresh water from the 
cask and carry it, while he took a tin 
dipper and, filling it, offered the cool grate- 
ful draught to the first of the prisoners, 
lying parched and feverish in the scorch- 
ing sun. 

The savage’s eyes were half closed as 
Matt bent over him and bade him drink ; 
but they opened widely and he stared 
hard at Matt as if he did not understand 
him. But he did, though the words 
were strange to his ears. There was the 
ghost of a sinile on his lips, and he took 
the tin pannikin and drained it with 
&vidity, handed it back, and then sank 
down again. 

“Humph! giving them a drink, my 
lad ? " said Lawrence, who had come up 
unobserved, Matt nothaving rightly inter- 
preted a hoarse cough uttered by the two 
water-bearers. 

* Poor wretches, 
shortly. 

"I daresay they do want watering," 
said the ex-mate. “ But mind your p's 
and q's. The beggars are, a8 you know, 
very treacherous, and I don't want any 
more invalids on board with broken 
heads. Keep asharp look-out, you boys," 
he said to the water-carriers, and he 
walked on. 

“Want watering!’ muttered Matt 
angrily. “Just as if they were cattle." 
Then he went on with his self-set task, 
filling and handing the tin, with the 
effect that even the sight of it revived the 
peu some of whom sat up long 

efore it was their turn, and waited 
patiently; but as soon as they had par- 
taken of their draught, their foreheads 
wrinkled up again, and they lay back 
till they were called to go below, which 
they did without making the slightest 
resistance, or evincing any interest in 
their fellows, who were just then slowly 
passing through the reef into calm water. 
It seemed as if they were beaten, and 
that they felt that they must meet their 
fate, whateverit was. 

At last all were below, and the hatches 
replaced. Matt noticed that one of these 
was made like & grating, for ventilating 
purposes; but the hold must have been 
stiflingly hot all the same. 

“There they are, Mr. Fraser, sir," 
said the boatswain, as the last hatch was 
secured, “all boxed up safe." 

“Till they break out," said Matt 
bitterly. 

* Break out? ” 

“ Yes," cried Matt. “ You don't sup- 
pose that & strong party like that will 
stay below there without making a brave 
effort to escape ?”’ 

“ Yes, I do," said the boatswain coolly. 

“ Nonsense! We shall have them all 
rising against us some night, and taking 
a cruel revenge for what we have done." 


yes" said Matt 
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“Not they, sir.” 

* But they must have wives and sisters 
and mothers ashore yonder, and they are 
sure to strike for their liberty." 

“Not they, sir," said the boatswain, 
chuckling. “They're beat, and they 
know it. You might do anything with 
'em now. Some of 'em 'll sulk, and some, 
maybe, "ll lie down and die—homesick 
like." 

" Poor creatures!" said Matt, with a 
gigh. 

“ Nay, sir, that they arn't. "They're 
savages, that's what they are; and 
though they're a bit soft-hearted about 
being took away, there's their savage 
nature in them, and they'd think no more 
of killing us than they would of tlies."' 

"Then if they have & chance they 
will." 

* Not they, my lad; we shan't let 'em. 
They're done, and they'll take their beat- 
ing like lambs— black lambs.” 

"And not break out of that stifling 
place ? "' 
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“ No, sir; and we shan’t keep 'em there 
long ; only till we can hand 'em over to a 
ship bound for Queensland. If there 
arn’t one waiting at one of the depows, 
we shall set 'em ashore and turn 'em 
loose till there is.” 

“ Where ? " cried Matt eagerly. 

“Oh, Mr. Lawrence knows, my lad. 
Wait a bit, and you'll see. But just you 
take an old sailor’s advice: don’t you be 
too thin-skinned. Black arn’t white, and 
white arn't black. They deserves what 
they've got, and they've got it.” 

After this oracular expression, which 
Matt did not quite understand, any more 
than the utterer, the boatswain nodded 
his head and gave the guard their orders 
about firing if any attempt should be 
made to force open a hatch. Lastly, he 
went forward, while Matt thanked the 
two boys for helping him with the water, 
before going down into the cabin to see 
his patient. 

"Oh, if he could only know what is 
going on!" said the boy, in his misery: 


“if he could only speak, and advise me 
what to dol I feel so young and so 
helpless. But to accuse my father of & 
thing like that! It was a lie, wasn't it, 
Captain Wilson? Oh, how can men be 
such brutes.” 

There was no one to replv, for the 
Captain lay still in his stupor-like sleep ; 
and with a weary sigh Matt picked up 
the binocular from where he had dropped 
it through the skylight, and now restored 
it to its case, hanging against the bulk- 
head. 

His next act was to drink heartily from 
the water-bottle on the table, and then he 
was about to take off his sword and the 
pistol in his belt, but, on second thoughts, 
he let them stay, for the sensation of 
wearing weapons was new to him and 
pleasant. 

“Why not wear them?” he said. “I 
might have to fight for my life. The 
blacks would not spare one of us if they 
got free. Suppose they did!” 

(To be continued.) 


'INCE the publication in these pages, about 
five years ago, of the series of articles 
entitled * Our Great Banks, and how to Enter 
Them," many changes have taken place in 
the banking world. 

These have consisted partly of further 
developments of the policy of opening still 
more branches in connection with the larger 
banks; while another series of changes, 
apparently in an opposite direction, has been 
caused by the continued absorption of small 
London banks by large country ones. 

Both these tendencies affect the prospect 
of bankers' clerks in various ways. 

When a bank, such as the London and 
South-Western, for instance, increases its 
number of branches in five years from 
under one hundred to over one hundred and 
twenty, it is evident that a number of new 
positions must be available for its clerks ; 
although, on the other hand, the post of 
“ branch manager" has naturally become 
one of less importance, and is not so well 
paid. It is stil] quite good enough, how- 
ever, in this and most other banks, to be 
gladly accepted by young men of ordinary 
ability. 

I say “ young men ” advisedly, because it 
is to comparatively young men that these 
posts are often given ; and the salary, which 
now varies (for small branches) from 1501. 
to 3001. a year. seems to them fairly good. 
This multiplication of branches, then, is in 
the main an advantage to bank clerks. 

With regard to the other series of changes 
the effect is less easily estimated. When a 
rich bank, such as Lloyd's, absorbs a num- 
ber of small institutions, the ultimate result 
is likely to be in favour of the clerks' pro- 
spects ; though to many of the older men in 
the smaller banks the change from the 
quiet, easy-going ways to which they have 
been for long years accustomed is, nt first, 
exceedingly trying. This phase of the 
question has, however, little interest for 
most of our readers; and will only affect 
them in that it tends to incline the older 
generation to take any opportunity of re- 
tiring that may be offered, and may thus 
create a few vacancies. 

One advantage in the amalgamations now 


WHAT SHALL I BE? 
THe Bank CLERK. 


so frequent of town and country banks is 
that opportunity may be afforded to am- 
bitious lads of migrating from dull country 
towns, in which they have been impatiently 
vegetating, to the busy city. 

It is possible that some of them may 
ultimately regret the change, and wish 
themselves back in the sweet quiet of their 
native town; but the ambition is a healthy 
one for a lad of real ability, and in such 
may fairly be encouraged. For boys who, 
though correct and painstaking, are slow, 
country bank work is far more suitable, as 
the rush that comes on just before four 
o'clock in all large London banks would 
have a strong tendency to drive such lads dis- 
tracted. 

The opportunities also affcrded of migra- 
tion from town to country will not be so 
much appreciated, except by some of the 
older men, who are nearly worn out with the 
stress of many years of London work. 

With regard to salaries, I fear the ten- 
dency is still downwards, though most banks 
show a just sense of the inexpedience of 
paying their clerks the smallest sum for 
which they can be obtained. 

If the law of supply and demand were 
strictly adhered to, there is no doubt that 
salaries would be even smaller than they 
now are; but the employers are well aware 
that the inevitable effect of paying a grown- 
up clerk a smaller salary than the mini- 
mum on which he can live decently (say 
from 60}. to 100/. a year, according to 
locality and other circumstances) is that in 
some cases he will be dishonest and in others 
inetlicient. It is therefore not probable that 
salaries will be reduced much below their 
present level, though the supply of clerks 
is immensely in excess of the demand. 

Lads hesitating as to entering a bank 
should think over all these conditions before 
choosing an occupation which places them 
in the unpleasant position of feeling that 
their services will probably be always more 
or less, to use banking language, “at a dis- 
count." 

There are many occupations in which these 
conditions are reversed; for a really trust- 
worthy skilled mechanic can almost always 


be sure of ready employment at wages 
exceeding the average salary of a bank clerk. 
I am, however, going too far from my subject, 
and must only stay to point out the dis- 
advantages of artisans’ work, which are— the 
nature of the company sometimes met with, 
and the stationary character of the payment ; 
to say nothing of the hard work during 
apprenticeship, and the dirt and discomfort 
inseparable from many trades. 

To return to bank clerks, it is more than 
ever necessary that any lad deciding to try 
for a desk in a large bank should write 
clearly and quickly, and be able to cast with 
perfect accuracy and some rapidity. These 
are essentials, and almost as important is a 
thorough knowledge of the geography of the 
British Isles. Of course a knowledge of 
modern languages may be most useful, and in 
many departments of banking a clerk will be 
required to understand foreign coinage and 
the rates of exchange, and to be able to 
calculate interest and diseount quickly and 
correctly; but these things are generally 
taught fairly well in most commercial schools, 
whereas the ability to write quickly and 
clearly, and to make figures that are quite 
unmistakable and put properly under one 
another, is an accomplishment seldom 
attained except by actual painful practice. 

In schools sums in addition are generally 
set in such a straightforward way that, though 
long and complicated, mistakes are seldom 
made in them; while those met with in 
practice are often so irregular in form that 
omissions are easy. 

For instance, in an addition sum there is, 
in the school version, usually a regular row of 
various figures in each line, while in practice 
you find it sometimes like this: 


7,598 -11°9 
2: +8 
823,598: 7 - 
4-9 

20,000 * > 
1006:  -1 


and, indeed, often much worse, for the 
amounts will be at considerable distances 
from one another, extending over a whole 
page; being themselves, perhaps, casts of 
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never resort to any sort of 
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A little patience and good temper at first 
treme cases, 


will save a world of annoyance. 
Therefore, put up quietly with treatment 


alluded to in the earlier articles. 

the prevalence in many banks of practical 
joking at the expense of the latest comer. 
which you might justly resent 
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On the other hand, your lot may be in 
quite a different sphere, and you may have 


to spend your time in an 
bank in peace and quietness, though often 


under pressure as to pace, and under adverse 


to represent the branch manager during his 
conditions in some respects. 


absence, within a very few 
calculating accounts or writing lette 
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d as part 
though 


hen unavoidable, and complaint 


only made when the means of remedy are 


obvious. 
Another matter requiring patience may 


th advantage be mentioned here, 


All these things must be accepte 
of your work, and should be borne with 


patience w 
wi 


as you may be 
while still quite young, 
and you may even have 


in which you will come in contact with the 


clients of the bank 


A gentlemanly manner and good address 


meticis very seldom of much practical use in 
are more important than ever, 


balancing time; but the rest of your arith- 
a bank. 


placed in positions, 
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CAPTAIN 


Hem days later, the Halbrane neared that 
curious island of Tristan d’Acunha, 
which may be described as the big boiler 
of the African seas. By that time I had 
come to realise that the “ hallucination ” of 
Captain Len Guy was a truth, and that he 
and the captain of the Jane (also a reality) 
were conneoted with each other by this ocean 
waif from the authentic expedition of Arthur 
Pym. My last doubts were buried in the 
depths of the ocean with the body of Patter- 
son. 

And now, what was. Captain Len Guy 
going to do? There was not a shadow 
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GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER VII.—TRISTAN D'ACUNHA. 


sailed for the south at once without putting 
in at Tristan d'Acunha, if he had not wanted 
water? After what I had said before I went 
on board the Halbrane, I should have had 
no right to insist on his proceeding to the 
island for the sole purpose of putting me 
ashore. But a supply of water was indis- 
pensable, and besides, it might be possible 
there to put the schooner in a condition 
to contend with the icebergs and gain the 
open sea—since open it was beyond the 
eighty-second parallel—in fact, to attempt 
what Lieutenant Wilkes of the American 
Navy was then attempting. 
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Tristan d'Acunha. 


of doubt on that point. He would take the 
Halbrane to Tsalal Island, as marked upon 
Patterson's  note-book. His lieutenant, 
James West, would go whithersoever he was 
ordered to go; his crew would not hesitate 
to follow him, and would not be stopped by 
any fear of passing the limits assigne to 
human power, for the soul of their captain 
and the strength of their lieutenant would be 
in them. 

This, then, was the reason why Captain 
Len Guy refused to take passengers on board 
his ship, and why he had told me that his 
routes never were certain; he was always 
hoping that an opportunity for venturing 
into the sea of ice might arise. Who could 
tell, indeed, whether he would not have 


The navigators knew at this period that 
from the middle of November to the beginning 
of March was the limit during which some 
success might be looked for. The temper- 
ature is more bearable then, storms are less 
frequent, the icebergs break loose from the 
mass, the ice wall has holes in it, and 
perpetual day reigns in that distant region. 

Tristan d'Acunha lies to the south of the 
zone of the regular south-west winds. Its 
climate is mild and moist. The prevailing 
winds are west and north-west, and, during 
the winter—August and September— south. 
The island was inhabited, from 1811, by 
American whale - fishers. After them, 
English soldiers were installed there to 
watch the St. Helena seas, and these 


MYSTERY. 


remained until after the death of Napoleon, 
in 1821. Several years later the group of 
islands populated by Americans and Dutch- 
men from the Cape acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Great Britain, but this was not 
so in 1839. My personal observation at that 
date convinced me that the possession of 
Tristan d'Acunha was not worth disputing. 
In the sixteenth century the islands were 
called the Land of Life. 

On September 5, in the morning, the 
towering volcano of the chief island was 
signalled ; a huge snow-covered mass, whose 
crater formed the basin of a small lake. 
Next day, on our approach, we could 
distinguish a vast heaped-up lava field. At 
this distance the surface of the water was 
striped with gigantic seaweeds, vegetable 
ropes, varying in length from six hundred to 
twelve hundred feet, and as thick as a wine 
barrel. 

Here I should mention that for three days 
subsequent to the finding of the fragment of 
ice Captain Len Guy came on deck for 
strictly nautical purposes only, and I had no 
opportunities of seeing him except at meals, 
when he maintained silence, that not even 
James West could have enticed him to break. 
I made no attempt to do this, being convinced 
that the hour would come when Len Guy 
would again speak to me of his brother, and 
of the efforts which he intended to make 
to save him and his companions. Now, I 
repeat, the season being considered, that 
hour had not come, when the schooner cast 
anchor on September 6 at Ansiedling, in 
Falmouth Bay, precisely in the place in- 
dicated in Arthur Pym’s narrative as the 
moorings of the Jane. 

At the period of the arrival of the Jane, 
an ex-corporal of the English artillery, named 
Glass, reigned over alittle colony of twenty- 
six individuals, who traded with the Cape, 
and whose only vessel was a small schooner. 
At our arrival this Glass had more than fifty 
subjects, and was, as Arthur Pym remarked, 
quite independent of the British Government. 
Relations with the ex-corporal were estab- 
lished on the arrival of the Halbrane, and he 
proved very friendly and obliging. West, to 
whom the captain left the business of refilling 
the water tanks and taking in supplies of 
fresh meat and vegetables, had every reason 
to be satisfied with Glass, who, no doubt, 
expected to be paid, and was paid, hand- 
somely. 

The day after our arrival I met ex-corporal 
Glass, a vigorous, well-preserved man, 
whose sixty years had not impaired his 
intelligent vivacity. Independently of his 
trade with the Cape and the Falklands, he 
did an important business in sealskins and 
the oil of marine animals, and his affairs 
were prosperous. As he appeared very 
willing to talk, I entered briskly into 
conversation with this self-appointed 
Governor of a contented little colony, by 
asking him : 

“Do many ships 
d'Acunha ?”’ 

“As many as we require," he replied, 
rubbing his hands together behind his back, 
according to his invariable custom. 

* In the fine season? ” 

“ Yes, in the fine season, if indeed we can 
be said to have any other in these lati- 
tudes.” 

“I congratulate you, Mr. Glass. But it is 
to be regretted that Tristan d'Acunha has 
not a single port. If you possessed a landing- 
stage, now?” 


put in to Tristan 


* For what purpose, sir, when nature has 
provided us with such a bay as this, where 
there is shelter from gales, and it is easy to 
lie snug rght up against the rocks? No, 
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“As you say, Mr. Glass, and I had even 
intended to remain at Tristan d'Acunha for 
some weeks. But I have had to relinquish 
that project." 

“I am sorry to 
hear it, sir. We 
should have been 
happy to offer you 
hospitality while 
awaiting the arrival 
of another ship." 

“Such hospi- 
tality would have 
been most valuable 
to me," I replied, 
“ but unfortunately 
I cannot avail my- 
self of it." 

In fact, I had 
finally resolved not 
to quit the schooner 
but to embark fo 
America from the 
Falkland Isles 
without much de- 
lay. I felt sure that 
Captain Len Guy 
would not refuse to 
take me to the 
islands. I informed 
Mr. Glass of my 
intention, and he 
remarked, still in a 
tone of annoyance: 
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* His name is Guy —Len Guy." 

* An Englishman ? " 

“ Yes—an Englishman.” 

“ He might have taken the trouble to pay 
a visit to a countryman of his, Mr. Jeorling 
But stay! I had some dealings formerly 
with a captainof that name. Guy, Guy ——" 

“ William Guy ? " I asked quickly. 

“Precisely. William Guy." 

* Who commanded the Jane?” 

“The Jane? Yes. The same man." 

“An English schooner which put in at 
Tristan d’Acunha eleven years ago? ” 

“ Eleven years, Mr. Jeorling. I had been 
settled in the island where Captain Jeffrey, 
of the Berwick, of London, found me in the 
year 1824, for full seven years. I perfectly 
recall this William Guy, as if he were before 
me. He was a fine, open-hearted fellow, and 
I sold him a cargo of sealskins. He had 
the air of a gentleman, rather proud but good- 
natured.” 

“And the Jane!” 

“I can see her now at her moorings in the 
same place as the Halbrane. She was a 
handsome vessel of one hundred and eighty 
tons, very slender for’ards. She belonged to 
the port of Liverpool." 

“Yes; that is true —all that is true." 

“ And is the Jane still afloat, Mr. Jeorling ? ” 

* No, Mr. Glass." 

“ Was she lost?” 

“The fact is only too true, 
greater part of her crew with her." 


and the 
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Provisioning the '' Halbrane.”’ 


Tristan has no port, and Tristan can do with- 
out one." 

Why should I have contradicted this good 
man? He was proud of his island, just as 
ihe Prince of Monaco is justly proud of his 
tiny principality. ; 

I did not persist, and we talked of various 
things. He offered to arrange for me an 
excursion to the depths of the thick forests, 
which clothed the volcano up to the middle of 
the central cove. 

I thanked him, but declined his offer, pre- 
ferring to employ my leisure on land in some 
mineralogical studies. Besides, the Halbrane 
was to set sail so soon as she had taken in 
her provisions. 

“Your captain is in a remarkable hurry! " 
said Governor Glass. 

“ You think so? ” 

"He is in such haste that his lieutenant 
does not even talk of buying skins or oil from 
me." 

“We require only fresh victuals and fresh 
water, Mr. Glass." 

" Very well," replied the Governor, who 
was rather annoyed; “what the Halbrane 
will not take other vessels will." 

Then he resumed : 

" And where is your schooner bound for on 
leaving us?” 

"For the Falklands, no doubt, where she 
can be repaired.” 

" You, sir, are only a passenger, I suppose? ” 


“ As for your cap- 
tain, I have not even 
seen the colour of his 
hair.” 

“I don’t think he 
has any intention of 
coming ashore.” 

“Ts he ill? " 

* Not to my know- 
ledge. But it does 
not concern you, 
since he has sent his 
lieutenant to repre- 
sent him." 

“ Oh, he’s a cheer- 
ful person ! One may 
extract two words 
from him occasion- 
ally. Fortunately, it 
is easier to get coin 
out of his pocket than 
speech out of his lips.” 

“That’s the im- 
portant thing, Mr. 
Glass.” 

* You are right, sir 


—Mr. Jeorling, of 
Connecticut, I be- 
lieve ?” 

I assented. 


* So! I know your name, while I have yet 
to learn that of the captain of the 
Halbrane." 
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‘“ We talked of various things.” 


“Will you tell me how this happened ? ” 

« Willingly. On leaving Tristan d'Acunha 
the Jane headed for the bearings of the 
Aurora and other islands, which William 
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Guy hoped to recognise from 
don-— —" 

“That came from me," interrupted the 
ex-corporal. “ And those other islands—may 
I learn whether the Jane discovered them ? ” 


informa- 
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Governor Glass. 


“No, nor the Auroras either, although 
William Guy remained several weeksin those 
waters, running from east to west, with a look- 
out always at the masthead.” 

* He must have lost his bearings, Mr. 
Jeorling; for, if several whalers, who were 
well deserving of credit, are to be believed, 
these islands do exist, and it was even pro- 
posed to give them my name." 

* That would have been but just, " I replied 
politely. 

“ It will be very vexatious if they are not 
discovered some day," added the Governor, 
in & tone which indicated that he was not 
devoid of vanity. 

“Tt was then," I resumed, “that Captain 
Guy resolved to carry out a project he had 
long cherished, and in which he was encou- 
raged by a certain passenger who was on 
board the Jane ——? 

* Arthur Gordon Pym," exclaimed Glass, 
“and his companion, one Dirk Peters; the 
two had been picked up at sea by the 
schooner.” 

“You knew them, Mr. Glass?” I asked 
eagerly. 

“ Knew them, Mr. Jeorling ? I should think 
I did, indeed. That Arthur Pym was a 
strange person, always wanting to rush into 
adventures—a real rash American, quite 
capable of starting off to the moon! Has he 
gone there at last?” 
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“ No, not quite, Mr. Glass; but, during 
her voyage, the schooner, it seems, did clear 
the polar circle, and pass the ice-wall. She 
got farther than any ship had ever done 
before." 


* What & wonder- 
ful feat!” 

‘* Yes. Unfortu- 
nately, the Jane did 
not return. Arthur 
Pym and William 
Guy escaped the 
doom of the Jane and 
the most of her crew. 
They even got back 
to America: howI do 
not know. After- 
wards Arthur Pym 
died, but under what 
circumstances I am 
ignorant. As for the 
half-breed, after 
having retired to Illi- 
nois, he went off one 
day without a word 
to anyone, and no 
trace of him has been 
found." 


* And William 


L—— 


Guy?" asked 
Glass. 

I related the find- 
ing of the body of 
Patterson, the mate 
of the Jane, and I 
added that every- 
thing led to the belief 
that the captain of 
the Jane and five of 
his companions were 
still living on an 
island in the austral 
regions, at less than 
six degrees from the 
Pole. 

«Ah, Mr. Jeor- 
ling,” cried Glass, 
“if some day Wil- 
liam Guy and his 
sailors might be 
saved! They seemed 
to me to be such fine 
fellows.” 

“That is just 
what the Halbrane is certainly going to 
attempt, so soon as she is ready; for her 
captain, Len Guy, is William Guy's own 
brother." 

"Is it possible? Well, although I do not 
know Captain Len Guy, I venture to assert 
that the brothers do not resemble each other 


Mr. 


—at least in their behaviour to the Governor 
of Tristan d'Acunha ! " 

It was plain that the Governor was 
profoundly mortified; but no doubt he 
consoled himself by the prospect of selling 
his goods at twenty-five per cent. above their 
value. 

One thing was certain: Captain Len 
Guy had no intention of coming ashore. 
This was the more singular, inasmuch as he 
could not be unaware that the Jane had put 
in at Tristan d’Acunha before proceeding to 
the southern seas. Surely he might be ex- 
pected to put himself in communication with 
the, last European who had shaken hands 
with his brother! 

Nevertheless, Captain Len Guy remained 
persistently on board his ship, without even 
going on deck; and, looking through the 
glass skylight of his cabin, I saw him per- 
petually stooping over the table, which was 


covered with open books and outspread 
charts. No doubt the charts were those of 


the austral latitudes, and the books were 
narratives of the precursors of the Jane in 
those mysterious regions of the south. 

On the table lay also a volume which had 
been read and re-read a hundred times. 
Most of its pages were dogs’-eared, and their 


margins were filled with pencilled notes. 
And on the cover shone the title in brightly 
gilded letters : 


THE ADVENTURES OF ARTHUR 
GORDON PYM. 


(To be continued.) 
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OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER VIII.— THE CAKE OR PUDDING COOKED IN A BORROWED HAT. 


Tus is another old and favourite trick, 
perhaps not the smallest contribution 
towards its popularity, like the last feat, being 
the fact that it involves the apparent destruc- 
tion or ill-usage of other people's property. 

The performer borrows & hat; pours in 
water, flour, sugar, eggs, etc. ; stirs them up; 
and announces his intention of making a 
cake. 

The ingredients being mixed, the cake is 
* baked" by holding the hat over a candle 
flame for & few seconds. Sometimes this 
procedure is varied by first setting fire to 
some paper and methylated spirits within 
the hat, and after the temporary oven is 
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Fig. 37. 


sufficiently warm the ingredients are poured 
in and allowed to cook. 

In either case a hot cake is produced from 
the hat, cut up, and handed round to the 
company, the ill-starred hat being returned 
none the worse for its experiences. 

À jam jar will first be required in which 
io mix the eggs, flour, water, etc. Next 
obtain, or make, & small round tin to fit 
inside this, bottom upwards (fig. 37). To 
prepare for the performance of the trick, the 
small cake is placed inside this tin (which it 
should be made to fit loosely), and the two 
together placed on the servante or concealed 
under the performer's arm, inside the coat 
From either of these positions it is introduced 
into the hat,the cake then being allowed to slip 
out of the tin, and the tin itself being stood 
on the top of the cake. The paper and spirit 


may now be placed in this tin and set fire to. 
(N.B.— Don't make too biga blaze.) The in- 
gredients are then poured from the jam jar 
into the tin, and, under pretence of draining 
the former, it is for a moment, by a perfectly 
natural movement, lowered mouth down- 
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wards into the hat, and over the concealed 
tin, which is withdrawn inside the jam jar 
(fig. 38). The débris is thus removed, and 
the cake left in the hat. 

À ring on the outside of the tin, folding 
against the bottom as shown, will be found 
& convenience when removing it from the 
jar, a truly delightful proceeding, by the way. 
Things like this must always be —after a 
cookery illusion. 

I have sometimes performed this trick in 
combination with that of the broken watch ; 
in fact, the trick is now too old and hackneyed 
to be worth performing in the bare form 
described above. 

After the watch has been apparently 
smashed up by one of the methods described 


in the last chaper, the fragments may either 
be placed in the pistol in the ordinary way, 
and the pistol fired at the hat just before the 
cake is taken therefrom, or they may be 
mixed up and poured into the hat (or rather 
into the tin) with the other ingredients for 
the cake. To conclude the trick the watch 
is palmed, and the hand containing it is 
placed in the hat to remove the cake, under 
cover of which movement the watch is 
inserted into & slit previously made in the 
top. After the cake is taken out of the hat 
it is torn open and the watch disclosed, in a 
similar manner to that mentioned in connec- 
tion with the loaf already described. 

Imay here mention another method of 
* passing" a watch, ring, or coin into a 
small loaf or cake. In this case no previous 
preparation is necessary, and, if the per- 
former cares to do so. he mry casually hand 
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the loaf for examination. The watch or 
other article is palmed in either hand, and 
is allowed to gently slip down towards the 
finger-tips. Hold theloaf in both hands with 
the thumb on the top and the fingers below, 
taking care to slope it slightly towards the 
audience in such & way that the watch is 
hidden by the loaf. First bend the opposite 
sides upwards, pressing the centre down with 
the two thumbs. This forms an opening on 
the under-side of the loaf, into which the 
watch, coin, or whatever the article may be, 
is worked in with the fingers of both hands, 
as shown in fig. 39. When the article is 
well in the centre, bend the sides of the loaf 
downwards in the opposite direction, and 
request the owner to remove and identify his 
property. As will be seen from the illustra- 
tion, the loaf used for this trick must be of 
the shape of a bun. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE “B.0.P.” PHOTOGRAPHER. 


HOW TO MAKE A REDUCING AND AN ENLARGING BOX. 


i has work of construction having been thus 

completed, we have now to consider the 
practical use of the instrument. In the case 
of lantern-slides I do not intend to give very 
detailed instructions, because I have already 
done this in the “ Boy's Own Camera Club,” 
in the weekly parts 1005 and 1007. I will 
only give a brief résumé of the method of 
using this particular instrument, thus: 

The required negative is taken and placed 
in the grooves made to receive it, the lens, of 
course, being inserted in its proper flange. 
This gives us a picture on a piece of ground 


By Reatnatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of “ Photographie Portraiture,” etc. 


PART IL——AN ENLARGING Box—continued. 


glass 3} by 3}, inserted in the rabbet formed 
for the lantern-plate, which can be varied to 
suit our ideas of art by shifting the position 
of the negative, till we get the correct thing 
exactly on the ground glass. When this has 
been accomplished the ground glass is re- 
moved and the negative covered over with a 
cloth, a hood, or the door mentioned in the 
articles. The whole thing is taken bodily 
into the dark room, and a lantern-piate is 
inserted in the rabbet and secured there by 
means of the spring. The back hood and 
shutter are placed behind the plate, and out 


we go into the open light, where we point 
the negative end of the camera at the sky, if 
possible, so as to get no shadows across it. 
Now the door is opened, or the cloth removed 
for the required time, which varies with the 
density of the negative: on a bright day 
with & not very thick one you can expose for 
a minute by way of experiment—and the 
shutter again closed. After this nothing 
remains but to develop the plate, which I 
recommend should be done with hydro- 
quinone in preference to anything else. 
Full directions are given in number 1007. I 
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may conclude this branch of the subject by 
saying that clouds can be printed in as de- 
scribed in number 1005 by means of a strip 
of paper outside the negative. 

Those who cannot manage to get the time 
for this work during the day can produce 
equally good results by night, using mag- 
nesium ribbon to cause the exposure, a little 
being burnt just outside the negative end of 
the box. This method has the advantage 
that you can compensate for parts being 
over- or under-exposed by burning the light 
just outside the parts which are too dense, 
and keeping it more or less away from those 
which are too thin. This, however, requires 
considerable skill. In exposing with mag- 
nesium ribbon you must have a piece of 
ground glass outside the negative (very fine 
ground glass alone will do), and the same size 
as it is, to spread the light equally, or you 
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Reduced from 12 by 10, enlargement from -plate.] 


may get an uneven picture. You must also 
take care not to let any burning magnesium 
get on your hands, as it burns badly. The 
effect when properly managed ought to be 
the same as with daylight. Personally, 
however, I much prefer daylight to work with. 

Now for the enlarging, about which I must 
say more, as we have not had much about it 
at any time, and nothing lately. 

First of all, then, make up your mind to 
what size you are going to enlarge. This, in 
the case of the camera mentioned in my 
article, is 123 by 103 in. We have, therefore, 
to provide dishes large enough to take this 
size of paper. They can be bought cheaply, 
or can be made of tin by any tin-smith. The 
measurements will be just larger than the 
paper—namely, 13 by 11 in. and 2 in. deep. 
It is as well to have them quite this depth, 
or even more, as we want to rock the dishes 
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without decorating the floor with the solu- 
tions. Thedishes when made can be painted 
with enamel or **cycle black," which dries 
hard in a very short time. Two such dishes 
will be enough for developing and fixing, but 
you should have a third for washing. Two 
little holes should be bored through the tin 
of this last one at the bottom near one edge, 
the other a little way up the side. When the 
washing is going on the water escapes 
through these holes as fast as it runs in at 
the top, thus ensuring thorough change. 
Those who have not a continual supply of 
water must be content with several changes 
at short intervals. 

As to the paper, I have recently been 
using that made by Messrs. Wellington & 
Ward, of Elstree, Herts, and the developer 
recommemded by them— viz. amidol; and I 
am bound to say that never before have I 
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Refreshment by the Way. 


used paper or developer which was so easily 
worked, and gave such splendid results. 
This is an unsolicited testimonial, and 
ought to be respected as such. 

I very strongly recommend you to use this 
paper and developer, for it does away with 
the disagreeable difficulty of the yellowing 
of the whites, which is so very common with 
the ferrous oxalate formula, and from which 
cause I have lost some dozens of pictures. 
This may also happen with hydroquinone, 
which, otherwise, I prefer to oxalate. But 
with the amidol developer you need not fear 
any yellowing of the whites, and you can 
also do away with the objectionable washing 
which is required by the ferrous oxalate 
developer between the development and the 
acid bath, and between this and the fixing. 
In point of fact, with the amidol developer 
you can put the prints straight from the 
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developer into the fixing bath, a fact which 
is simply delightful to a person who has been 
working with the other developers. 

The developer is made up as follows: 
amidol 50 grains, sulphite of soda 650 
grains, potassium bromide 10 grains, water 
20 oz. It is used as soon as possible after 
mixing. In mixing it, put in the amidol last. 

For use, simply pour out the required 
quantity (about 6 oz.) into a cup, and pour it 
over the paper after the exposure has been 
made. The developer may be used for 
three or four enlargements. Before pouring 
it over the paper the latter must be weil 
soaked in water, taking care that no air- 
bubbles are left on its surface by rocking the 
dish after pouring the water on for about two 
minutes, then pouring off the water and flow- 
ing on the developer. 

The image should not come up too quickly, 
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but when it does come it will soon gain the 
required density. When it gets to the right 
point, simply take it out and immerse it in 
the fixing bath till fixed, wash for about two 
hours, and dry. This is surely the height of 
simplicity. 

The fixing bath is composed of 2 ounces 
of hyposulphite of soda to 20 ounces (fluid) 
of water. The prints fix quickly and can be 
removed in about ten minutes. 

The only trouble about this developer is 
that it does not keep for long—four days is 
as long as it should be kept; though, as a 
matter of fact, I have done some good work 
with it a day or two after this. Still this is 
compensated for by the fact that you do not 
have to mix up anything m the dark room, 
but simply to pour it out, and by the beauti- 
fully even manner in which it works, without 
stains, spots, or ‘‘ degraded whites." 


In practice, when making the ex- 
posure the best way is to remove 
the wooden frame, or dark slide, in 
the dark room (the exact position 
of the negative having been pre- 
viously ascertained by trial with a 
ground-glass screen), and insert & 
piece of bromide paper. This is 
best done by placing in the holder 
a piece of perfectly clean white 
glass, the exact size which it will 
hold. This is kept in position by 
the turn buttons at the sides (any 
camera dealer will supply you with 
these things), and the paper is 
placed behind it, of course film 
side to the glass. Nothing keeps 
the paper so flat as this, or allows 
of such easy removal, but the 
glass must always be kept most 
serupulously clean, as marks on it 
will appear on the print. 

The paper having been inserted, 
the shutter is shut down (if there 
be one), and the frame placed in 
the camera, the door and its spring 
keeping it up to the right point 
when shut. The exposure is made 
by opening the door in front of the 
negative and closing it again. The 
apparatus, as before, should be 
pointed at the sky. The duration 
of the exposure varies with the 
thinness or density of the negative. 
As a sort of guide I may say that 
on a fairly bright day, using stop 

f/22 and enlarging from half-plate 
to 123 by 103, the exposure will be 
about 30 seconds. But you will 
have to learn by experience, and 
wil have to do this not only at 
first but almost with each negative 
you try. Afteralittle time, how- 
ever, you will get to know the 
actinic value of the light enough 
to be able to gauge it correctly as 
far as that is concerned. I recom- 
mend you always to use the same 
stop, as you will then be certain of 
the different gradations of light; I 
should, for constant use, however, 
choose f/11 if your lens covers well. 

Prints on the above-mentioned 
paper that have been exposed too 
long, or over-developed, can be re- 
duced by soaking them, after fixing 
and washing well, in solution of 
potassium iodide 400 grains, iodine 
40 grains, water 10 ounces. To 
20 ounces of water add 2 drachms 

of this solution. When the re. 
duction has proceeded far enough 
you can fix again for a short time, 
and then wash well for the usual 
time. The manufacturers say that 
the best way to produce good strong 
prints from too weak negativesisto purposely 
over-expose and over-develop them, and 
then reduce by the above process. 

In praising up this particular paper I do 
not mean that there are no other g ood brands, 
but that this is certainly the least trouble to 
a beginner. I have obtained good results on 
other brands, as I have on many brands of 
dry-plates—but all the same we all have our 
particular partialities, and I certainly prefer 
this paper and developer. 

You can, of course, ornament your appar- 
atus in any way you may think fit, either by 
covering it with paper or cloth or by painting 
it. Or you can make it of ornamental wood, 
walnut or mahogany, but none of these things 
will make it work any better, so I must leave 
you to do as you wish about this, and hope 
you will get a good deal of interest out of it, 
however made. Of course, if you go in for 
enlarging from different sized negatives, or 

to different dimensions, you must have an 
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(By HERBERT G. DUNLOP, winner of our Two Guinea Prize—see page 415), 


enlarging camera with bellows (as I have 
myself) for this work; but if you stick to 
about this size you will find the apparatus 
mentioned all that can be desired, and it has 
the special merit of not requiring to be 
focussed at each operation, so that you can 
produce copies with unerring precision, with 
a little practice, in a very short space of 
time. 
[THE END.] 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


A Summer Breeze. 


(y page 41 of our last SUMMER NUMBER we gave 

some clever sketches, by Mr. L. Raven Hill, show- 
ing his notion of what a “breeze” could do to the 
general reader ; and we offered, in connection with it, 
prizes for the best original sketches, of the suggested 


size of an ordinary postcard, that should reach us 
from our readers, giving their idea of a “ B.O.P." 
admirer reading his copy of the said Summer Number 
in a stiffish blow at the seaside. 

From some unexplained cause this subject seems to 
have been almost overlooked, or ignored, by our readers, 
and we find it quite impossibleto award the amount of 
prize-money we were prepared to give had there been 
anything like a competition. We quitestretch a point 
or two in giving the prizes we do; but, beyosd tnem, 
we are unable to award even certificates. (See p. 448.) 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM DEANE, 10 Burton Crescent, W.c. 
STANLEY LLOYD, 53 St. Luke's Road, Totterdown, 
Bristol. 
Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


8. BASSETT, 126 High Street, Burton-on-Trent. 
ROBERT A. MILLIGAN, 17 Jervis Road, Fulham, W. 
E. F. EDWARDS, Stoney-gate Road, Leicester. 


Prizes—55. each. 


CHARLES E. Cousins, 15 Pyrland Road, Highbury, N. 

WILLIAM GRAY WILLIAMS, 46 David Street, Liverpool. 

ELKANOR DEANE MATTHEWS, Villa Lorenzi, Reifredi, 
Florence, Italy. 

Eva DANIELL, Rydal Mount, Westbourne Park Road, 
Bournemouth, W. 
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SCOTCH FREE KIRK LIBERAL.—A staff is still kept up, 
but the state of affairsis very different now from that 
described in Ballantyne's * Young Fur Traders.” 
The address of the company is 1 Lime Street, E.c. 


C. B. L. W.—1. An I O U consists of a piece of paper 
on which are written the three letters and the 
amount. It must not be dated. 2. The letters 
I.H.S. are generally said to be the initials of Jesus 
Hominum Salvator, but according to some people 
they are the first three letters of Iesous, the H being 
the Greek letter e/a. 3. Long weight is wholesale, 
short weight—well, what do you mean by short 
weight ? 


SEVEN YEARS’ READER.—We had a coloured plate 
of the “Rank Marks of the Royal Navy" in our 
sixth volume. They cannot be described without a 
diagram. 


H. A. Coxon.—Employ a local bookbinder to bind the 
volume in the case we supply. 


TELEGRAM. — Particulars regarding all Post-Office 
appointments can be had by writing to the Secretary 
of tlie General Post-Office. 


H. CRAWFORD,.—We have no games of Patience in our 
“Indoor Games.” Books on the subject are 
published by Gill, 170 Strand, and Sampson Low 
& Co. 


SAPOLIO.—You will find the Ilford P.O.P. or the 
Paget Prize P.O.P. as easy as any, and you must use 
the formula given with whichever you buy. 


ScHOOLBOY.—We have already had a series of articles 
on the gramophone. 


H. 8. P.— Take your choice among the stamp catalogues 
advertised on our wrappers. 


AIR-GUN.—If you do not havea licence for your air-gun 
you will get into trouble. We have answered a 
similar question several times 


ALUMNI and C. PINKERTON.—Perhaps J. J. Griffin's 
“Chemical Recreations ™ (the first volume), or try 
Tissandier's * Popular Scientific Recreations,” pub- 
lished by Ward & Lock. If you want merely a 
shilling handbook, you will probably get one at 
Hamley’s Noah's Ark, in Holborn, where they sell 
Statham's chemical cabinets. 


ROTHERHAM.—The electric railway was described in a 
series of articles running in the parts from 
November 1896 to March 1897. 


C. INNES.—1. The less you clean your coins the better. 
2. Fuller’s earth will take the grease out of your golf 
bag. Dust the powder over the grease spots. 


Oork.—The “ mixture” in a bichromate battery is a 
saturated solution of bichromate of potash, to which 
is added a tenth of dilute sulphuric acid. 


S. T. Suonr.—Our articles on ventriloquism can be 
had as reprinted in our * Indoor Games," 


The Boy's Own Paper. 


A TWELVE MONTHS’ READER.—Inquire of the Chief 
Clerk, Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W. 


ELEcTRIC.—The articles on the Wimshurst Electrical 
Machine were in the monthly parts from March to 
August of 1898, being numbers 995, 999, 1001, 1002, 
1004, 1010, 1014, 1016, 1018, 1019. 


SPORTSMAN and A SPORTING READER.—It is a 
“gaggle” of geese when they are on the water, 
and a “skein” when they are on the wing; and it 
is a “paddling” of ducks when they are on the 
water, and a "team" when they are in the air. 
Among the other terms are, a company of widgeon, a 
rush of pochard, a spring of teal, a flight of scaup, 
a dopping of sheldrake, a covert of coot, a herd of 
curlew, a sedge of heron, a wing of plover, a desert 
of lapwing, a walk of snipe, a hill of ruffs, a fling of 
dunlin. Most of the others ure flocks; partriüges 
fly in a “ covey.” 
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N. C. C.—1. You cannot go wrong with Sir Archibald 
Geikies “Text-Book of Geology,” published by 
Macmillan at 28s. We have had articles. and cannot 
repeat. 2. What do you mean by satisfactorily ? 
Satisfactory to the botanist, ves; to the decorator, 
no. It is only of a few flowers that the colours can 
be preserved. See “Plant Drying,” on page 123 of 
our fourteenth volume. 


E. DUNKLEY.—1l. You would probably find what you 
want in * The Horse, and How to Breed Him," by 
William Day, published by Bentley, price 16s. 2. 
Doubtful. You would probably do better in Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, or Canada, where horse-breeding 
has proved profitable. 


W. LAWRENCE.—1. As an artificer, but not as an 
engineer. 2. A chief engineer gets from £15 to £20 
a month, 3. The engines will always be driven by 
the engineer whether they are worked by steam or 
electricity. 


a .ading the '' B. O.P." in a Breeze.—See p. 447. 
(Drawn by * B.0,P." Readers.) | 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 
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“ Here she is, Uncle.” 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


= Ec: Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship‘ Boreas," “In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” 
E * | Hii * Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 
tud = P | H (With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER III.—THE HOME-COMING OF UNCLE JACK. 


NTIRELY one's beau-ideal of an honest, brave British sailor was 
E bold Uncle Jack. I needn't say more, because we all know 
what a merchant skipper is—the round face, the brown face, the face 
thatis so often full of humour and, dimpled o'er with smules, and 
the eyes that twinkle when he laughs. /Pbe-ewkWwexd dress, which 
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is partly sea, partly shore style, maybe a 
long hat and & pilot jacket, and far more 
of soft silken necktie than is fashionable. 
The broad chest and rough visible vest— 
but bother! never mind, behind that 
waistcoat there is always the brave, manly, 
yet kindly, almost childish, heart. 

I think we all love Jack. 

He tossed the children sky-high at the 
gateway, kissing bonnie Ailie in her de. 
scent. Vasto put his two marvellously 
broad paws on Uncle’s shoulder and 
licked his brow. Off tumbled Uncle's 
hat, and Tronso, picking it up, made a 
joyous rush across the lawn with it, and 
gave it to Mrs. Adair, and next minute 
she was crying on her brother’s shoulder. 

Uncle Jack welcomed Ross McLean by 
holding out a hand to him sideways, as 
tame seals do, you know. 

* How d'ye, sir ? " he said. 

Then down he sat with 
* Heighol"' 

“A cup o' tea, did vou say, Mary? Ay, 
that I shall with right good will. A cup 
o' tea and maybe ten. Why, I've walked 
twenty knots if an inch. And what 
scenery! 'Would have been here hours 
ago if I hadn't had to turn and look back 
so often ! 

* Why," he continued, * what a clink- 
ing little place, what pretty flowers, so 
homely too!” 

“ And ‘your home it must be for a time, 
anyhow, dear Uncle Jack," said his sister. 

* ['d like, lass, to make it my home for 
life, Siss, but for one thing." 

“Yes?” a 

* You're not much troubled with the 
roar of the sea here, are you?" 

* Well, Jack, we have the roar of the 
wind through the forest. That is almost 
the same, you know.” 

* Yes— well, yes; but vou don't get the 
same effect. Ah! wait, Sissie, till vou see 
my new house. You'll be delighted with 
it, simply dee—light—ed." 

Uncle Jack had his tea, though not ten 
cups. 

Slowly sank the sun in the N.N.-West, 
for daylight lingers long in bonnie Scot- 
land. The clouds, when at last the sun 
did go down, and the gloaming came 
slowly, formed an ever-changing scene 
such as one seldom sees save in some 
happy dream. 

Any attempt to describe it would but 
end in failure. Yonder were all the 
colours of the rainbow, but all beautifully 
confused and diversified—a picture of 
splendid irregularity. 

There was so much to say, however, 
after Ross McLean had, out of courtesy, 
taken his departure, that no one thought 
of retiring. 

Allan was very wide awake, indeed, 
and s» was Mrs. Adair now, for she felt 
very happy. But, sitting on her uncle’s 
knee, Ailie had let her head drop on 
his broad shoulder, and was sleeping 
sonnd and fast. 

So, too, was Purn, with one of the 
terrier's paws around her neck. 

The red clouds changed to bronze, the 
bronze to grey; then they somehow dis- 
appeared, leaving only & bright orange 
stripe on the horizon, against which the 
waving and fantastic pines were darkly 
silhouetted. 

Uncle Jack had his meerschaum pipe, 
but while talking to his sister he smoked 
well away from the child's face, for he 
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loved his little niece as only your genuine 
sailor can love. There would be no night, 
of course, so all had to retire at last, 
Uncle Jack carrying Ailie right into the 
house and up to her own httle room. 

Then saying good-night to all, he de- 
parted to seek for rest in his own state- 
room, as it is styled in the merchant 
service. 

The windows were French style, and 
opened outwards, and knowing her 
brother's habits, and his love for fresh 
alr, Mrs. Adair had left them wide. 

Uncle Jack felt so really tired after 
beating about all day that he conld have 
turned in “all standing,” as often, often 
he did on wild and stormy nights at sea, 
when he expected to be called every 
minute. 

However, he speedily undressed, and, 
after a few minutes spent in devotion, he 
got into bed. Now and then the cry of 
an ow] fell on his ear ;'& huge: bat flitted 
into the room, and awkwardly flew round, 
examining every corner. 

* Not a fly, nor a spider," said the bat 
to himself, and out he darted once more 
into the night. 

Nothing else of & disturbing nature 
was to be heard, but there was the sooth- 
ing murmur of the wind among the pines, 
though soon that itself seemed to draw 
farther and farther away, as does the 
sound of waves on the sea beach as our 
barque sails off, and glides away and 
away towards the watery horizon. 

Uncle Jack was in as deep a sleep as 
ever he had been in his life. 

And the sun had been blazing high 
above the rugged mountain-tops, and 
turning lochs and streams into molten 
silver, many and many a long hour before 
the old sailor once more opened his eyes. 

Tap, tap, tap at the door. 

* Hill—ll—o! Come in, mate. 
her head? What sail's on her?” 

* Here she is, Uncle," cried Allan 
laughing 8s he entered the state-room, 
carrying the great otter by the tail. 

* My old boots, lad! Where did you get 
such a splendid specimen ? ” 

* Shot him, Uncle Jack, yesterday, 
on & rock, with my revolver. He stole 
my salmon that stole my Professor 
Wilson.” 

“Why, you are a clever boy to shoot.” 

* Oh. no, Uncle, it was only a fluke.” 

“Well, may we always have such 
flukes.” 

“ I shot off the top of a thistle one day, 
Uncle, at fifty yards.” 

“ That was excellent ! ” 

* Ah, yes, it would have been, if I'd 
been firing at the thistle, Uncle. But I 
was trving to hit & pine-tree, five yards to 
one side of the thistle ! ” 

"Oh, you young rascal! 
going out shooting with you.” 

* Well Unkie, breakfast will be all 
ready in twenty minutes—my salmon, and 
eggs born only this morning, warm out 
of the nest, and home-brewed T 

* Home-brewed what ? "' 

* Why, home-brewed oat-cakes ! ” 

“ Good, but eggs aren't born, are they ? 
and bread isn't brewed, is it? " 

* Well, the tea is, and if you like you 
may have an otter steak. That would 
eat tender, you know, because they live 
on salmon and trout.” 
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Catch me 


It wasn't for a day or for a week that 


Uncle Jack stayed at Blue Bell Villa, but 
for six weeks and over. 

He was never tired roaming through 
the heather or the pine-woods, or fishing 
in river or burn or loch for trout. He 
never aspired to salmon. This bold 
sailor had that best of all health-gifts—a 
contented mind. No wonder, therefore, 
he was strong and hardy. He could have 
given thousands and thousands of sickly 
city young men points with the bars, or 
putting up sixty-pound dumb-bells, and 
beaten them hollow. 

Ross McLean very frequently joined 
Uncle and his nephew in their rambles, 
so right pleasant times they had. Thev 
seldom came back to Blue Bell Villa until 
dinner-time, but they invariably had a 
capital luncheon at the river side. The 
basket Rory always carried, and he con- 
stituted himself ghillie in every other 
way, and persisted now in regarding even 
Allan as his master, instead of, as he used 


` to be, a companion. 


Rory O'Flinn was especially happy 
when Ailio made one of the number. 
The “ Dougal craytur" in the play of 
Rob Roy was not more devoted to Helen 
McGregor (Rob’s wife) than Rory to 
Allan's sister. 

* Why, bless my boots!" said Uncle 
Jack one evening after dinner, * do you 
know how long I've been here ? ” 

* None too long, brother Jack," said 
Mrs. Adair. 

“Seven weeks, as sure as I'm a living 
sailor.” 

** Well, just stay seven weeks longer." 

“Nay, nay, Mary. Duty is duty, and 
I don't want to be thanked for it either. 
Sailors never are. When I'm not 
thanked at all, I'm thankede enough. 
I've done my duty, and I've done no 
more.” 

“That's what Fielding says, dear.” 

"And right brave words they are," 
Ross put in. 

“So now for off south," continued 
Uncle. “It wil only be a temporary 
parting, you know. You shall have a 
little home by the sea-side where you can 
live as long as you please, and I shall 
have your company, dear Sis, as long as 
you care to stay.” 

Aileen Adair was looking very sad. 

“ Oh, you mustn't grieve for old Uncle," 
said the sailor. “I believe you'll be just 
delighted with the house I’ve bought. 

“ And listen, Sis, I’m going to furnish 
the orlop deck myself, and you with your 
capital female taste shall furnish and 
decorate the rooms on the upper deck. 
the ward-room, the state-rooms, and all 
that sort of thing. As you see, when you 
let your villa—this pretty morsel of a 
crow's-nest—furnished, you can pack up 
all your pretties and fetch them along im 
your ship's bag and ditty box." 

But the very next morning after this 
conversation the postman brought a letter 
for Uncle Jack. When he read it he 
smiled across the breakfast-table. 

" Good news ! I'll have another week 
yet of lifein forest wilds, as this youngster 
Allan calls it, before I get up anchor and 
sail for the south." 

“Is it good news? ” 

“ Good? Rather. Igavemy workmen 
and their master a chart of my—ahem ! — 
my new home and its surroundings. 
They're good fellows and good workmen, 
and although they have a master, of 


course, being all landsmen, I've put my 
old bo's'n at the head of them all, and 
its my old bo's’n who writes. Shall I 
read a bit 2" 

“ Oh, yes!” 
hands. 


“ Dear Cap'n,—This coms hoppin' as 
'ow you are well, which leaves ine enjovin' 
the samo blessin' bar a badly scratch'd leg. 
Ye see I went on shore, that is I went 
down into the town like, from our diggin's 
on the "ill and in comin’ back to get a- 
board again, if I didn't some'ow or odder 
miss stays and fall down a whole fleet o' 
steps, and scraped the paint all hoff my 
sta board leg and stove in my figger-’ead. 

" No matter what some folks say, sir, 
‘cause you knows I was never 'alf-seas 
over in my life since you knowed me. 
An’ when a sailor lad is workin’ 'oine- 
wards tack and 'alf tack with a box or 
two of sardines, some soft tuck, some soft 
soap, some moist sugar, and two dozen 
fresh 'errings with honions in 'is bag, I 
think it ain't fair fight nor British-like to 
put a whole fleet o' steps right in ‘Is way 
to tumble down 'em. 

“The goods in the bag got a kind o' 
bruised and mixed, but they did nicely, 
and when my jib-boom is 'ealed I']l be as 
prettv as hever once more. 

* Now, sir, the men's been gettin' on 
like & ship on fire, and mostly hevery- 
thing you laid down in the chart they has 
been and gone and done. I kept the cat 
o' nine tails in my pocket for fear o' 
squalls, but I on'y 'ad to use 'er onct. 
One lazy lubber wanted to slump off for 
grog in the midst of the forenoon 
watch. 

* When I tells 'im he mustn't, he lets 
loose his jawing tackle, then I lets pussy 
loose, and bless your 'onest 'eart, sir, 'ow 
'e did 'oller when I laid her across ’is 
shoulders.  'E's been a different man 
since. No trouble with any of the hother 
‘ands. 

* Well, Cap'n, the gardens is nicely 
laid out, the walks laid down and gravelled, 
the beds and borders harranged, summer 
'ouse fitted, and everything planted as 
could be planted. 

* Then inside the ship—no, I means 
the 'ouse—the decks are down, low and 
aloft, with a companion ladder to hevery 
one on 'em as broad's ye please, and out 
from the ward-room is thrown the 
&weetest thing in balconies that ever 
heves could pictur. All's done but the 
furnishin' and paintin’, 'cause the whole 
ship's wainscoated inside, and the orlop 
deck’s cemented under, so there ain't no 
fear o’ rats. 

* When ye gets the sticks in, and the 
curtains hup, she'll be the prettiest craft 
ashore or afloat. 

*« Howsomesodever, ther is one bit o’ 
advice I makes bold to give you, as old 


Thisin a chorus from all 


CAPTAIN LEN 


N September 8, in the evening, I had 
taken leave of His Excellency the 
Governor-General of the Archipelago of 
Tristan d’Acunha—for such is the official 
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shipmates who 'as sailed together so long, 
and it's this 'ere. Bar your own dear 
sister that ye so hoften yarned about 
when far away at sea, and your little 
niece, never you let & woman get her 
figger-'end hinside this craft. If ye does, 
Cap'n, and she looks about 'er just onct, 
she'll marry ye spite o' your neck. 

* No more at present, but remains, 

“ Your loyal bo's'n, 
“ SAM GLOVER. 

“ Posskript.— 

* 'The last touches'll be put to the craft 
in a brace o' weeks. God save the Queen. 
All’s well, likewise, Belay ! 

aS Ge 


Everybody smiled at Sam Glover's 
letter, and Ailie must come across and take 
her old seat on Uncle's knee. 

«I'll have you longer yet," said the 
child. 

* Why, my dear, you'll have me always 
till I've got to pipe below. Yes, Sis, I'm 
just going to anchor for life. 

* But I say, minister, just you pray for 
fine weather for the rest of my time in 
this forest land of yours, for Allan and 
Ailie andI here mean to let ourselves rip, 
I can assure you, just like lads let loose 
from school.” 

And they did let themselves “rip,” 
too; for whether Ross McLean prayed 
for a high thermometer or not, the 
weather did continue glorions. Colonel 
Adair had been very much respected in 
this part of the country, as was his poor 
widow now, and the lairds all round per- 
mitted Uncle Jack and the children to 
roam over their land as free as mountain 
hares. 

So the next six days constituted all one 
jolly outing. 

Both Uncle Jack and Ross were like 
the youngsters and the dogs—in splendid 
form ; and both men unbent considerably 
towards honest young Irish Rory after 
hearing that he had saved Allan's life. 
This the latter had kept dark for fear of 
frightening his mother. 

There are not very many of what you 
might call wild adventures nowadays, 
even in the Highlands, but if you think of 
going there I'll tell you of a few you may 
fall in with, if you encroach too much on 
lairds’ lands, and attempt to go where 
you please. 1. You may get bitten by 
an adder. 2. Frightened by a six-feet- 
long snake. 8. Attacked by antlered deer. 
4. Thrown over the fence by a long. 
horned, towsy-hided, Scotch bull, or the 
same animal may insert a horn neatly in 
some portion of your raiment and gallop 
round a park with you, till every tooth in 
your head is loosened and your eyes 
starting out of their sockets. 5. Attacked 
by a Highland ram, and glad to escape 
with your life. 6. Tree’d by keepers’ 
dogs, and kept there till starving. 7. Run 
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title bestowed upon himself by that excellent 
fellow, Glass, ex-corporal of artillery in the 
British Army. On the following day, before 
dawn, the Halbrane sailed. 
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in finally by the keeper as & poacher, 
and dragged before the laird, who may 
dismias you with a caution, buf certainly 
"will not ask you to dine. 8. Swamped 
ina bog up to the armpits, and hauled out 
by ropes ?f anyone happens to pass ; if not 
—well, there you are. I myself was thus 
ensconced for six hours once, and I can 
assure you that during that time I did 
quite a deal of thinking. 

These are a fair sample of the wild 
adventures still to be found in Scotia's 
Mountain Lands. But wait & wee, and 
wild adventures far more fearful than 
these will fight their way into this ower- 
true story. 

And the best, or the worst, of it is, that 
I cannot keep them out, having to follow 
the career of iny herees, where'er on earth 
it may lead me to. 


When bold and fearless Uncle Jack did 
co away at last, stick in hand, from Blue 
Bell Villa, everyone, bar Allan, was in 
tears ; Allan just gulped down a great big 
lump in his throat and said nothing. 

“ What a difference from a ship !” said 
Uncle Jack to himself &s the noisy, roar- 
ing, tiresome train bore him southward 
as fast as flying. *' Rattle, rattle, bang, 
bang—nothing but din and dust. But 
the sea! Ah! thatindeed! Nota sound 
save the occasional flapping of canvas, 
and if before a sturdy ten-knot breeze 
hardly even that. No care, no worry, so 
long's you're off the coast. You do your 
duty and you sleep like a log, and there 
are no cocks crowing in the morning to 
wake you. Give me the sea, say I.” 

Now Uncle Jack, being in & delightful 
first-class compartment all by himself, 
thought he would lighten the way with a 
song. So he trolled forth: 


“A life on the ocean wave, 
And a home on the rolling deep, 
Where the scattered waters rave, 
And the winds their revels keep.” 


Then—well, after that, the good old 
sailor fell fast asleep. 

* Bless my boots! " he said, when he 
was awakened at last. ‘This can’t be 
London! Why, I haven’t been an hour 
in the train from Edinburgh !”’ 

‘‘ It is London, nevertheless, sir," said 
the man, smiling. 

“ Well, well, well, wonders will never 
cease.” 

He gave the porter, who finally let him 
out, half-a-crown. 

“Buy tea for the missus with that,” 
said Uncle Jack. 

* Sure to,” said the porter, touching his 
cap and smiling. 

'Then, singing to himself, away marched 
the master-mariner, and when we next see 
him it will be quite a long way westward 
and south. s 

( To le cont iuited.) 


MYSTERY. 


After we had rounded Herald Point, the 
few houses of Ansiedlung disappeared behind 
the extremity of Falmouth Bay. A fine 
breeze from-the east carried us along gaily. 
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During the morning we left behind us in 
succession Elephant Bay, Hardy Rock, West 
Point, Cotton Bay, and Daly's Promontory ; 
but it took the entire day to lose sight of the 
voleano of Tristan d'Acunha, which is eight 
thousand feet high ; its snow-clad bulk was 
at last veiled by the shades of evening. 

During that week our voyage proceeded 
under the most favourable conditions; if 
these were maintained, the end of the 
month of September ought to bring us 
within sight of the first peaks of the 
Falkland Group, and £o, very sensibly 
towards the south; the schooner having 
descended from the thirty-eighth parallel to 
ihe fifty-fifth degree of latitude. 

The most daring, or, perhaps I ought to 
say, the most lucky of those discoverers 
who had preceded the Halbrane, under the 


command of Captain Len Guy, in the 
Antarctic seas, had not gone beyond—Kemp, 
the sixty-sixth parallel; Ballerry, the sixty- 
seventh; Biscoe, the sixty-eighth; Belling- 
hausen and Morrell, the seventieth ; Cook, 
the seventy-first; Weddell, the seventy- 
fourth. And it was beyond the eighty-third, 
nearly five hundred and fifty miles farther, 
that we must go to the succour of the 
survivors of the Jan ! 

I confess that for a practical man of 
unimaginative temperament, I felt strangely 
excited ; a nervous restlessness had taken 
possession of me. I was haunted by the 
figures of Arthur Pym and his companions, 
lost in Antarctic ice-deserts. I began to feel 
a desire to take part in the proposed under- 
taking of Captain Len Guy. I thought 
about it incessantly. As a fact, there was 
nothing to recall me to America. It is true 
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that whether I should get the consent of the 
commander of the Halbrane remained to be 
seen ; but, after all, why should he refuse to 
keep me as a passenger? Would it not bea 
very “ human” satisfaction to him to give 
me material proof that he was in the right, 
by taking me to -the very scene of a 
catastrophe that I had regarded as fictitious, 
showing me the remains of the Jane at 
Tsalal, and landing me on that selfsame 
island which I had declared to be a myth ? 

Nevertheless, I resolved to wait, before I 
came to any definite determination, until an 
opportunity of speaking to the captain 
should arise. 

After an interval of unfavourable weather, 
during which the Halbrane made but slow 
progress, on October 4, in the morn- 
ing, the aspect of the sky and the sea 


The wind 


underwent a marked change. 
became calm, the waves abated, and the 
next day the breeze veered to the north- 


west. This was very favourable to us, and 
in ten days, with a continuance of such 
fortunate conditions, we might hope to 
reach the Falklands. 

It was on the 11th that the opportunity of 
an explanation with Captain Len Guy was 
presented to me, and by himself, for he came 
out of his cabin, advanced to the side of the 
ship where I was seated, and took his place 
at my side. 

Evidently he wished to talk to me, and of 
what, if not the subject which entirely 
absorbed him? He began by saying: 

* I have not yet had the pleasure of a chat 
with you, Mr. Jeorling, since our departure 
from Tristan d’Acunha.” 

“To my regret, captain,” I replied, but 


with reserve, for I wanted him to make the 
running. 

* I beg you to excuse me,” he resumed; “I 
have so many things to occupy me and make 
me anxious. A plan of campaign to organise, 
in which nothing must be unforeseen or 
unprovided for. I beg you not to be dis- 
pleased with me-———" 

“I am not, I assure you." 

“That is all right, Mr. Jeorling ; and now 
that I know you, that I am able to appreciate 
you, I congratulate myself upon having you 
for & passenger until our arrival at the 
Falklands.” 

"I am very grateful, captain, for what 
you have done for me, and I feel encouraged 
to——” 

The moment seemed propitious for my 
making my proposal, when Captain Len Guy 
interrupted me. 

“Well, Mr. Jeorling," he asked, “are you 
now convinced of the reality of the voyage of 
the Jane, or do you still regard Edgar Poe's 
book as a work of pure imagination ?”’ 

“I do not so regard it, captain.” 

“You no longer doubt that Arthur Pym 
and Dirk Peters have really existed, or that 
my brother William Guy aad five of his 
companions are living?" 

* I should be the most inc’ edulous of men, 
captain, to doubt either fact , and my earnest 
desire is that the favour «f Heaven may 
attend you and secure the safety of the 
shipwrecked mariners of the Jane." 

“I will do all in my power, Mr. Jeorling, 
and by the blessing of God I shall succeed." 

* I hope so, captain. Indeed, I am certain 
it will be so, and if you consent ——'"' 

* Ig it not the case that you talked of this 
matter with one Glass, an English ex- 
corporal, who sets up to be Governor of 
Tristan d'Acunha?" inquired the captain, 
without allowing me to finish my sentence. 

“That is so," I replied, “and what I 
learned from Glass has contributed not a 
little to change my doubts into certainty." 

« Ah! he has satisfied you ? " 

“Yes. He perfectly remembers to have 
seen the Jane, eleven years ago, when she 
had put in at Tristan d'Acunha." 

* The Jane—and my brother ? ” 

“He told me that he had personal deal- 
{ngs with Captain William Guy." 

* And he trading with the Jane?” 

“ Yes, as he has just been trading with the 
Halbrane.”’ 

* She was moored in his bay ?” 

* In the same place as your schooner.'' 

* And—Arthur Pym—Dirk Peters?” 

* He was with them frequently." 

* Did he ask what had become of them?" 

* Oh, yes, and I informed him of the death 
of Arthur Pym, whom he regarded as a 
Aie adventurer, capable of any daring 
folly." 

“ Say a madman, and a dangerous madman, 
Mr. Jeorling. Was it not he who led my 
unfortunate brother into that fatal enter- 
prise?" 

* There is, indeed, reason to believe so 
from his narrative." 

" And never to forget it!" added tho 
captain in a tone of agitation. 

“ This man, Glass," Iresumed, “also knew 
Patterson, the mate of the Jane." 

* He was a fine, brave, faithful fellow, Mr. 
Jeorling, and devoted body and soul to my 
brother." 

* As West is to you, captain.” 

“ Does Glass know where the shipwrecked 
men from the Jane are now?” 

“I told him, captain, and also all that you 
have resolved to do to save them." 

I did not think proper to add that Glass 
had been much surprised at Captain Guy's 
abstaining from visiting him, as, in his absurd 
vanity, he held the commander of the 
Halorane bound to do, nor that he did not 
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consider the Governor of Tristan d'Acunha 
bound to take the initiative. 

“I wish to ask you, Mr. Jeorling, whether 
you think everything in Arthur Pym's 
journal, which has been published by Edgar 
Poe, is exactly true ? ” 

“ I think there is some need for doubt," I 
answered, “the singular character of the 
hero of those adventures being taken into 
consideration—at least concerning the phe- 
nomena of the island of Tsalal. And we 
know that Arthur Pym was mistaken in 
asserting that Captain William Guy and 
several of his companions perished in the 
landslip of the hill at Klock-Klock.”’ 

“Ab! but he does not assert this, Mr. 
Jeorling! He says only that, when he and 
Dirk Peters had reached tho opening through 
which they could discern the surrounding coun- 
try, the seat of the artificial earthquake was 
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revealed to them. Now, as the whole face 
of the hill was rushing into the ravine, the 
fate of my brother and twenty-nine of his 
men could not be doubtful to his mind. He 
was, most naturally, led to believe that Dirk 
Peters and himself were the only white men 
remaining alive on the island. He said 
nothing but this—nothing more. ‘These 
were only suppositions—very reasonable, are 
they not?” 

“I admit that fully, captain.” 

* But now, thanks to Patterson's note-book, 
we are certain that my brother and five of 
his companions escaped from the landslip 
contrived by the natives." 

“That is quite clear, captain. But, as to 
what became of the survivors of the Jane, 
whether they were taken by the natives of 
Tsalal and kept in captivity, or remained free, 
Patterson's note-book says nothing, nor does 
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it relate under what circumstances he him- 
self was carried far away from them." 

‘All that we shall learn, Mr. Jeorling. 
Yes, we shall know all. The main point is that 
we are quite sure my brother and five of his 
sailors were living less than four months ago 
on some part of Tsalal Island. There is now 
no question of a romance signed ‘Edgar Poe,’ 
but of a veracious narrative signed ‘ Patter- 
son.’ ” 

“Captain,” said I, “ will you let me be one 
of your company until the end of the campaign 
of the Halbrane in the Antarctic seas ? "' 

Captain Len Guy looked at me with a glance 
as penetrating as a keen blade. Otherwise he 
did not appear surprised by the proposal I 
had made; perhaps he had been expecting 
it—and he uttered only the single word : 

“ Willingly." 

( To be continued.) 
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IN THE ISLES 


N the month of May, 1645, Sir George 
Carteret, and his relative the Seigneur 
of St. Ouen, resolved on trying to surprise 
the Isle of Sark, then in possession of the 
Guernsey men, who were holding it with 
a garrison of a captain and thirty soldiers. 
The Carterets were the more anxious to 
succeed, because the revenues of Sark 
chiefly belonged to one of them. 

This project was contemplated with 
much interest by the regiment to which I 
was attached, when it became known that 
we were to provide & contingent for the 
undertaking. 

I remember one evening, a few days 
before the expedition was to start, how 
some half-dozen of us met together in & 
tavern at St. Heliers, when the subject 
was freely discussed. Those who knew 
the Isle of Sark from familiar experience 
spoke of its impregnable character—how 
it was fortified bv nature with sheer cliffs, 
admitting but few passages of ascent, and 
these could easily be held by a handful of 
resolute men against the invasion of 
numbers. 

* It’s a mad scheme,” said one; “ Sark 
can never be taken in open fight. We 
want & Fleming to show us the way. I 
can tell the tale, if you know it not." 

** Tell us," cried more than one voice. 

* In Queen Mary's reign, when Sark 
was held by the French, a Fleming ship 
anchored off the island, and gained parley 
with the commander of the garrison. 
‘The Fleming captain asserted that the 
merchant who had freighted the ship 
had died on board. He asked the 
French to let him bury the body in con- 
secrated ground. They agreed, provided 
the Flemings would not bring any weapon 
on shore. They readily complied with 
this condition, and landed with the coffin. 

“The French received the mourners, 
and, having searched them carefully, they 
allowed them to drag the coffin up the 
rocks to the chapel. They took the coffin 
imside and shut the door. Then they 
opened the coffin, and took out—not a 
corpse, but swords, targets, and arque- 
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CHAPTER XIII.—ON THE ISLE OF SARK. 


buses which it contained. With these 
they arrayed themselves—came forth— 
fell upon the French—overpowered all 
resistance, and captured the island." 

“ A clever stratagem!” said one; and 
another agreed, and a babble of voices 
continued the discourse. We were not 
all convinced that Sark could not be 
taken by open warfare, and the more 
vehement boasted of the way they would 
scale the rocks and fight the while. But 
only time would show how fortune might 
general the result. 

A few days later it was announced 
that four shallops were to be equipped 
for the service. Captain Lane was to 
have two of them, with chief command, 
and Captain Chamberlain the other two. 
It was & proud moment for myself when 
I learnt that I was among the men 
selected for Captain Chamberlain’s com- 
pany. 

The day on which we sailed seemed all 
that could be desired to favour the enter- 
prise. A gentle breeze blew from the 
south-east, and a heavy mist brooded over 
the sea—which conditions boded well for 
our reaching the island unobserved. 

Against such advantage was set in the 
opposite scale the risk of approaching the 
dangerous rocks of the iron-bound coasts 
in a mist. Experience further proved 
another element of serious disturbance to 
our plans, which was not foreseen till it 
was actually realised. 

For when perhaps two-thirds of the 
voyage were accomplished, our division 
lost sight of Captain Lane's in the dense 
fog, nor could we at all succeed in re- 
covering communication. 

Captain Lane, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained, who had the two best shallops and 
seventy-two men, found himself near 
land, and, being hailed by a sentinel on 
shore, answered that he came from 
Guernsey. But the guard, which con- 
sisted of only three men, fired two 
muskets and then took to flight; while 
Captain Lane, supposing that Captain 
Chamberlain had gone back, stood off and 
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returned to Jersey. Of which mancuvres 
we were in total ignorance at the time. 

Being separated from our comrades, we 
held on our course, endeavouring to 
observe all possible caution. Proceeding 
with little sail, being carried on chiefly by 
the set of the tide, we were off the island 
some time after nightfall—when, to our 
great content, the mist lifted, and a clear 
starry heaven lent considerable aid in 
enabling us to discover a place suitable 
for landing. 

The tide was now slack, and no signals 
of alarm reached us from the island, so 
that all conditions seemed likely to 
prosper our purpose—save only the 
absence of our confederates. Captain 
Chamberlain sought to encourage us over 
this, by making light of the accident, 
assuring us that if we could effect a 
landing without challenge, all would be 
well. We should have the undivided 
honours of victory. 

Our gallant captain had under him 
lectos juvenes, fortissima corda, as Virgil 
hath it : and truly the bello vivida virtus 
throbbed in our souls: so that every man 
of us was keen to emulate his fellow 
in obeying orders with alacrity and 
despatch. 

The landing was safely effected in a 
rock-girt bay, whereinto we crept with 
muflled oars, and anchored the shallops 
off a sandy beach. One of our party, 
who had knowledge of the island, acted 
as guide. He directed us up a steep path 
that threaded its winding way through 
ditlieult places, along which it was only 
possible to go in single file. Up this path 
we safely climbed, and after much toil 
reached open ground at the top, where we 
were able to rest and form up. 

A short halt was allowed, and every 
man looked to his weapons as best he 
could in the darkness. Then, in strict 
silence, with stealthy tread, we advanced 
towards the headquarters of the garrison. 

The sentinel on duty challenged us, 
but we were upon him before he could 
give the alarm, and effectually prevented 
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him from thwarting our progress. Light 
men, who formed the guard of this 
position, were speedily overpowered, 
since they offered scarce any resistance, 
being dazed by the suddenness of our 
onslaught. 

During the night we discovered and 
disarmed one post after another, so that 
by dawn of day we had made prisoners 
of the entire garrison, and possessed our- 
selves of their powder and arms, fully 
expecting taat daylight would bring us 
the further co-operation of Captain Lane 
and his party. We conjectured that they 
had failed to find a landing-place, and 
would be hovering along the coast to 
await signals froin our force. 

But in this hope we were doomed to 
disappointment, for reasons already stated. 
The result was far otherwise! Daylight 
revealed to the islanders the smallness of 
our numbers, for we were only thirty-two 
all told. As the first panic of invasion 
lost much of its terror when darkness 
gave place to light, the native courage of 
the Sarkese reasserted itself, and it was 
soon evident that they were by no means 
disposed to submit quietly, despite the 
fact that their garrison had been disarmed 
and made prisoners. 

The women, presuming on their 
privilege of immunity from violence, 
made free with their tongues to insult 
us. They taunted their own men with 
cowardice, comparing them to timid 
sheep running before & dog. "They went 
about in gangs exciting the rustics to arm 
themselves with implements of agriculture 
and uprouse to the rescue. Some of 
them set fire to the beacon, which was 
reared on the highest point of the island, 
as a signal to Guernsey; and as the 
light produced no response, they fired 
three cannons which we had omitted to 
Secure. 

This last expedient attracted the atten- 
tion they desined. Some shallops and 
pataches were presently seen to put out 
from the harbour of St. Peter Port in the 
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direction of Sark. Our apprehensions 
were aroused. Some of the party were 
for abandoning the island and retreating 
to our vessels ; but Captain Chamberlain 
would not countenance such an expression 
of cowardice, and so the discretion which 
might have proved the better part of 
valour was not permitted. He determined 
to await the arrival of the Guernsey fleet, 
and dispute their landing with a bold 
front. 

The spirit of the Sarkese meanwhile 
rose to considerable height, as the promise 
of succour bade fair to be realised. The 
women were successful in summoning 
men from every part of the island—bold, 
deterinined fellows, who, as they mustered 
with increasing numbers, presented a 
formidable and threatening demeanour. 
Those of us deputed to guard the prisoners 
found it no easy task to suppress their 
audacity. 

And now the chronicle of my individual 
experience inust be severed for a brief 
spell from that of the main body of our 
troop; and what I am about to record is 
based upon knowledge gained afterwards 
from some of those whom it specially 
concerns. 

Captain Chamberlain had barely twenty 
of his troops available for disputing the 
landing of the Guernsey men, thie re- 
mainder being in charge of the prisoners. 
He disposed of his handful to the best 
advantage in skirmishing order, hidden 
by such covert as each could best find 
behind rocks and undergrowth on a steep 
decline facing the bay where disembarka- 
tion was being rapidly effected. He 
poured volleys of musket-balls upon the 
enemy so long as ammunition held out ; 
but either the range was too long or the 
niarksmanship defective, as the enemy 
sustained but small inconvenience from 
the fire. 

Captain Chamberlain now saw that 
further resistance was impossible, and 
found himself in evil case, beset in front 
by armed and well-disciplined soldiers, 


with retreat prevented bv an exasperated 
mob in his rear. ‘The hopelessness of his 
position could have no other result than 
unconditional surrender. His men, power- 
less to defend themselves, were speedily 
surrounded on all sides. By the argu- 
ment of loaded muskets, presented at 
short range, they were compelled ta lay 
down their arms, and were subjected to 
most humiliating treatment. 

Amid the wildest expressions of triumph 
from the great concourse of Sarkese who 
had witnessed these events, deafened by 
hoots and yells of execration, the captain 
and his men were immediately marched 
down to the waterside to be embarked in 
the shallops for conveyance to Guernsey. 
Their hands were bound behind their 
backs by ropes tightly knotted, to prevent 
any resistance on the voyage. In vain 
did Captain Chamberlain plead against 
such dishonourable treatment. His re- 
monstrance was unheeded, and in 
common with the rank and file he was 
treated with like ignominy. 

Most of the rescuing force were left 
upon Sark to settle accounts with those 
of us not captured as yet. The first 
consignment of prisoners was at once 
conveyed back to Guernsey, as sick and 
sorry & crew as ever sailed on the broad 
sen. The guns on the heights fired a 
salute as the shallops entered the harbour 
of St. Peter Port, and a crowd quickly 
gathered to see them land. This was the 
crowning point of humiliation. 

The prisoners were marched through 
the streets in pairs, with a line of soldiers 
on either side. 'They were taken to the 
common gaol, and before their eyes their 
captain was heavily shackled with iron 
fetters and thrust into a loathsome 
dungeon. The rest of them, in parties 
of five, were confined in larger cells. 
Bread and water were brought to them 
before nightfall, and without bedding or 
coverlets they obtained what sleep they 
could upon the stone floors. 

( To be continued.) 
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M did not sleep much that night, for 

he was hot in body and miserable 
in mind. The Captain, too, was rather 
restless, and his nurse had to rouse up 
from his cushion on the cabin seat three 
times to give the injured man his 
medicine. 

It was not & patent medicine, but one 
of nature's own, and failing & surgeon to 
see to the Captain's injuries Matt had set 
to work cudgelling his brains to find out 
what must be the best thing to give his 
patient. 

Matt argued in this way, simply enough, 
but going straight to the goal : 

“Tf anyone was dying of cold the best 
thing to bring him round would be to 
warm him. If on the other hand he was 
dying of heat, otherwise fever, the best 
thing would be to cool him." 

Hence it was that whenever Captain 
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Wilson's injuries made him burning hot 
and restless, Matt wrung out handker- 
chiefs in cold water, doubled them a few 
times, and laid them across his patient's 
foreliead, and in addition gave an inward 
application in the shape of a tumbler of 
cold water, which was swallowed with 
avidity, the result being that the wet 
handkerchiefs grew burning hot, the 
Captain's brow cool, and a pleasant perspi- 
ration broke out all over his face, while 
he slept restfully. 

Matt applied his inward and outward 
applications, to wit, draught and lotion, 
three times during that night, with good 
effect, and, after tossing about for hours, 
he began to think that he ought to doctor 
himself in the same way. 

But he did not—only lay listening in 
the full expectation of hearing the guard 
over the prisoners fire. 


No sound of the kind came, though. but 
twice over he started up perfectly certain 
thet he could hear a strange rustling, as 
of savages crawling down the cabin stairs 
to attack and kill them all. 

So plain were the sounds in the gloom 
—for the cabin lamp was turned down 
very low, and consequently, to use an 
ugly old English word, stank horribly of 
bad oil—that Matt softly drew his sword 
out of the sheath, felt the edge and peint, 
to find them sharp enough to cut butter. 
or make a hole in a newish cheese. Then 
he softly cocked his pistol, and waited to 
hear the rustling repeated on his left, and 
after ceasing for a time begin again. 

Matt did not require a glass of water 
then. Certainly his mouth felt dry, and 
& not, harsh sensation attacked his throat ; 
but he was perspiring exceedingly freely, 
great drops forming on his forehead, and 


greater at the sides of his nose—very 
affectionate drops, by the way, for after 
growing for & few moments they began 
to cling to each other, ending by forming 
one of several others, so big that they 
could hold on no longer, but began to 
indulge in & hot toboggan down the sides 
of his face—a very innocent and exhila- 
rating amusement for them, but it tickled 
Matt horribly, and soaked the neckband 
of his shirt. 

* Oh, what a miserable coward I am!” 
he muttered, after listening to the rustling 
again. “I should have thought that I 
knew better by thistime. Why, of course 
that noise is behind the bulkhead there, 
and it’s Mr. Lipscombe turning in his 
berth because he is hot and restless. 
And, yes, that other rustling: that’s 
Lawrence, of course; there goes his 
elbow against the boards. I know why 
he can't sleep. That's his conscience, on 
account of those wretched blacks. Ugh!” 
he shüddered, **it was horrible to see 
them drowning, and the sharks dragging 
them down." 

Matt shivered and turned cold, hot as 
the cabin was. Then changing his posi- 
tion, feeling confident that there were 
.no enemies creeping, club in hand, along 
the cabin floor, he tried once more to 
sleep. 

But it was all in vain, and he sat up in 
despair, listening. 

For it was weirdly quiet. He was full 
of pity for the black prisoners, but he 
knew what the consequences would be if 
they got out of the hold, and & fear now 
assailed him that something was wrong. 

Everything was so quiet on deck. He 
had not once detected a footstep overhead. 
Nothing was to be heard but the faint 
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creaking of the timbers as the vessel 
heeled over from the pressure of the soft 
night breeze, and the whispering, wash- 
ing sound of the water gliding by the 
sides. 

Suppose, then, as all was so quiet, the 
man at the wheel and the armed watch 
had fallen fast asleep! 

Two drops, bigger than ever, ran 
trickling down the sides of Matt's nose, 
and fell pit-pat on his knees. 

That failure of duty had happened 
before ; he might have been aware of it 
had he been keener and less disposed to 
trust the men; and perhaps if he had 
roused them up to & sense of their lapse 
he might have saved them. 

He listened, and in the darkness the 
gilence seemed to be appalling. 

“They must be asleep," he muttered ; 

- and, determined that the brig should not 
be surprised again if he could prevent it, 
he rose from his couch, placed sword and 
pistol handy, ready for anything that 
might come, crept softly to the cabin 
door, and out on to the stairs. and then 
slowly ascended, to stand in the cool soft 
night air, listening. 

There was not & suggestion of the men 
being on the alert; and, every nerve 
tingling with excitement, he stepped to 
the bulwarks and crept silently along 
till he was level with the binnacle, whose 
light shone faintly upon the figure of the 
steersman. 

Asleep ? 

He seemed to be, for he was leaning 
heavily upon the wheel, his head hang- 
ing down, and his face averted from his 
watcher. 

* Oh," said Matt to himself, “can no 
one be trusted? It is dreadful!” 
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He was about to step forward and seize 
the man by the collar, but a sudden re- 
action set in, for he found that he was 
accusing the poor fellow wrongfully, for 
a low, soft whistling came from the 
steersman’s lips, and he turned the wheel 
a spoke or two, and changed the position 
of his feet. 

So did Matt, for he stepped softly back 

into the shadow of the bulwarks, and step 
by step at long intervals he stole away 
unheard, feeling thoroughly relieved. 
. But there were the men on guard by 
the hatches over the hold, and in the 
hope now that he might find them as 
wakeful Matt slowly approached, exer- 
cising plenty of caution, and, taking 
advantage of the darkness under the 
bulwarks, he crept cautiously along till 
he was quite level with the place where 
the watch should be. 

Caution was necessary, for the men 
were armed; and though it would be their 
duty to challenge first, they might in 
their surprise fire at him. 

* And that would be awkward," he 
muttered, as he tried hard to make out 
the figures of the pair. 

But he looked in vain, and, changing 
his position twice so as to get to the 
other side of the deck, he had no better 
fortune. 

“They must be lying down some- 


where," he muttered, and he was in the 


act of stepping towards the fastened-down 
hatches, from between whose cracks and 
interstices a soft low murmur came up, 
when he was suddenly seized from be- 
hind, whirled off his feet, and thrown, to 
lie, half-stunned, upon his back, with a 
heavy knee pressing hard upon his chest. 
(To be continued.) 
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‘nace! Rattle! Swish! 
* Oh, bother the thing." 

* What's the matter now, Jack ? ” 

* Why, the wretched chain has broken." 

My chum Tom Randall dismounted from 
his machine and returned to where I was 
standing. 

** Well, this is a go,” he remarked. 
we are miles from anywhere." 

It was eight o’clock on a foggy November 
night; the roads were inches deep in mud, 
for it had been raining earlier in the day, and 
the town we had been making for was, I 
reckoned, still ten miles distant. 

* Can't you manage to repair it ?’’ queried 
Tom, referring to the chain. 

‘‘ Not without tools," I replied. ‘Ifit were 
only & puncture there would be no trouble; 
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but I have nothing I can repair the chain 
with." 

* Well, there's nothingfor it but to walk on 
until we come to an inn or a farmhouse,” 
said Tom. ‘ There must be some habitations 
scattered about the country—if we only knew 
where to look for them." 

“ Hadn't you better ride on, Tom ? ” I sug- 
gested. “ There is no occasion for us both to 
walk." 

* I am not going to leave you in the lurch, 
old fellow," replied Tom. ‘I'll stick by you, 
even if we have to tramp all night." 

* You are a brick, Tom." 

* Oh, well, it’s no use having a chum if he 
is going to desert you the first time you get 
in a fix.” 


Which of course is quite true. Only I had 


MAN WHO ENTERTAINED US: 


a chum once who—but there, I won't say 
anything about him—tAat affair isn't pleasant 
to think about. 

Having decided that it would be no use 
turning back, but that it would be better to 
keep on in the same direction in which we 
had been riding, we commenced our tramp 
through the slush, wheeling our machines 
beside us. 

For half an hour we struggled on in silence, 
along an interminable road, with mist en- 
shrouded fields on either hand. Then we 
came to a hill, a long and steep hill, which 
apparently had no top; at least, so it seemed 
to us. 

Suddenly Tom called out, ‘See, Jack! 
There’s a light! There’s a house!” 

Sure enough, a little farther on to our left 
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hand there was a house. It stood a little 
way back from the road, and lights were 
shining from two of the windows in a most 
attractive manner. There was a suggestion 
of warmth, of comfort, inside, that was pecu- 
liarly inviting, especially as it was in such 
sharp contrast to our damp and dismal sur- 
roundings out-side. 

"Isay," pursued Tom, “shall we knock 
and inquire whether they can direct us to an 
inn? Possibly if the owner of the place is a 
man of generous hospitality he may offer to 
put us up for the night." 

* And provide a good supper into the bar- 
gain," I suggested. 

Cheered by this thought, we pushed on at 
& quicker pace, &nd presently turned in 
through the gate. The street door stood 
partially open, thus enabling us to catch a 
glimpse of the interior of a spacious old- 
fashioned hall. 

“It looks jolly comfortable, doesn't it ? ” 
remarked Tom longingly. 

We leaned our bicycles against the wall, and 
I was about to ascend the steps to ring the 
bell, when a man suddenly appeared in 
the hall, having come from a room on 
the right. He started back on seeing us, 
nervously, as I thought ; &nd indeed that was 
scarcely to be wondered at. In such a 
lonely spot the apparition of two mud-be- 
spattered figures at one's doorway on a dark 
and foggy night was the reverse of a 
pleasant surprise. I hastened therefore to 
explain. 

“ I am sorry to disturb you," I said, “ but, 
as a matter of fact, my bicycle has come to 
grief. If you would kindly direct us to an 
inn or a farmhouse where they could accom- 
modate us with a bed, I should feel obliged.” 

The man, who was dressed something like 
a farmer, stared hard at me for a moment, 
and then, satisfied apparently that I was 
speaking the truth, said politely : 

“ Won't you come inside? ” 

“Rather!” ejaculated Tom; and then, 
correcting himself, said, ‘‘We shall be de- 
lighted, sir." 

We followed him into a comfortably 
furnished room where a fire burned brightly 
in the grate. Supper was laid for one; a 
silver coffee-pot stood on the table, and a 
kettle steamed on a trivet. 

" Now, I expect you are both tired and 
hungry, eh, young gentlemen? Let me make 
you some coffee, to begin with. As soon as 
my man comes back he shall bring some 
more plates and knives and forks, and we will 
see about supper.” 

“It’s really awfully good of you,” said Tom, 
as he settled himself luxuriously in an easy 
chair. 

“ Not at all," replied our host. “I am a 
cyclist myself, and am delighted to be of 
service."' 

He chatted pleasantly as he prepared and 
poured out the coffee; and whether it was 
that the beverage was peculiarly acceptable 
at the time, or that he was an adept in the 
&rt of making it, certain it is that both Tom 
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and I are agreed we have never tasted any to 
equal it since. 

* Sorry I haven't any slippers to lend you," 
he said. 

This remark brought the fact forcibly to 
our attention that our muddy boots had made 
several marks on a rather valuable carpet. 

" We mustn’t trespass on your kindness 
any more," I said. “ Isn't there an inn to 
which we could go?” 

“Not within miles," replied our genial 
host. “ You had better make up your minds 
to stay here for to-night. No; no thanks. 
Brothers of the wheel should be ready to 
befriend each other. By the way, I had 
better have your machines put in the stable." 

* ff you will show me the way," I began, 
rising to accompany him, “I will ——" 

“Don’t disturb yourself,” he said. “I 
will see to them; or at least the stable-boy 
will. Make yourselves comfortable by the 
fire, and help yourselves to more coffee. Ah! 
and there is a tin of biscuits on the side- 
board ; peg away at them until I come back ; 
they won’t spoil your appetites for supper. 
At least I know, when I was your age, nothing 
would have spoilt my appetite.” 

“ Isn’t hea ripping chap?" exclaimed Tom, 
when our host had left the room. ‘ Pass the 
biscuits, and hand me your cup; I will pour 
you out some more coffee.” 

* [ shall ask the governor to invite him to 
dinner; X will be the least he can do after the 
way we have been entertained," I said. 

“I suppose we shall start supper when he 
comes back," said Tom, as he helped himself 
to another biscuit. 

* Half a cold fowl," I remarked, glancing 
at the table. 

"Do you think there's enough to go 
round ?” said Tom doubtfully. 

* He is sure to have more stuff in the 
larder," I replied. 

“If not," pursued Tom, “we can fill up 
with biscuits." 

A quarter of an hour passed and our host 
had not returned. 

“He has been rather a long time gone, 
hasn't he? " remarked Tom. 

* Possibly he keeps horses, and makes it & 
practice to go round the stables every night," 
I suggested. 

The quarter of an hour lengthened into 
half an hour, and still there was no sign of 
our host. It was very strange. We wondered 
what could have become of him. . 

* Well,' I said, helping myself to some 
more coffee. “I give him another ten 
minutes, and then Hn 

“ And then !—What ? " 

The voice came from the doorway. I 
turned round sharply, and saw a stranger 
regarding us with & very curious expression 
on his face. 

"And then," I continued quietly, “I 
shall go in search of him. But possibly 
you may know where the gentleman is?" 

“ I regret that I do not," replied the new- 
comer, with marked emphasis. ‘‘ Now may I 


ask by whose invitation you are here?” 


* Well, I don't know yet by what right you 
put the question ——”’ 

“ I am the owner of the house!” 

If this was true—and somehow I felt at 
once that it was—we were in a very awkward 
predicament; or, as Tom afterwards described 
the situation, “in a pretty tight place." 

However, all that I could do was to fully 
explain all the circumstances of the case, de- 
voutly hoping that I should be believed. At 
the conclusion of my story the newcomer said: 

“You say you left two bicyles outside? I 
only noticed one as I entered the house.” 

“Only one? But he may have put the 
other in the stable.” , 

‘“‘T am afraid not," replied the stranger drily. 

On hearing this Tom made a hurried exit 
from the room. 

* Who, then, is the man who just now 
entertained us?" I asked, a horrible sus- 
picion flashing into my mind. 

“That is what l should like to find out. 
But beyond the fact that he is a very enter- 
prising burglar, and has robbed me of some- 
thing like thirty pounds in money and 
jewellery, I know nothing.” 

At this instant Tom returned. 

* Jack," he cried, * my bicycle has gone ! ” 

“I have no doubt it has proved of ines- 
timable service to the burglar," remarked our 
new acquaintance. 

* Burglar?" echoed Tom. * Have we been 
entertained by a burglar? ” 

“ It seems like it. And he has carried off 
his booty on your bicycle ! ” 

“ Oh, I say, he is a cool hand! " remarked 
Tom half admiringly. 

Well, our loss—or perhaps I ought to say 
Tom's loss— was not altogether a misfortune 
after all, for we gained jn the real owner of 
the house a firm and true friend. He was good 
enough to say that our opportune arrival at 
the house had prevented the thief from se- 
curing more booty. We certainly, I think, 
saved the silver coffee.pot, which would 
have been a valuable acquisition. 

We stayed that night at the house after 
all, for Mr. Clayton, as our host was named, 
would not hear of our leaving. Moreover, we 
have since been his guests for a much longer 

eriod, when we had the pleasure of meeting 
bis nephew, a fellow of about our age, whom 
Tom described as being “as solid a brick 
as his uncle." 

In explanation of the fact that the house 
had been left with nobody in charge, it ap- 
peared that Mr. Clayton had received & letter 
purporting to come from a friend who lived 
some miles away. It stated that the friend 
in question had met with a severe accident, 
and wished to see him—Mr. Clayton—at 
once. Consequently he drove over with his 
man, only to find that he had been duped— 
the friend was perfectly well. 

But during his absence the burglar — who, 
no doubt, was the writer of the letter —made 
the most of his opportunities. And it may 
here be mentioned that we have never either 
geen or heard of him since. 

He was certainly a cool hand. 


AN daylight waned in the autumn sky the 

wind increased in fury. Huge masses 
of cloud were piling themselves together 
in the west, and, from behind these, the 
lightning spread itself in dazzling sheets or 
split them from top to bottom in lurid 
flashes. As yet the thunder was distant and 
muttering, but there was every sign of a 
rapidly approaching storm, already lashing 
itself into fury, far out at sea. Throughout 
the day the sea had been rising, and now 
its mountainous waves were dashing with 
thunderous reverberations upon the rock- 
bound shore. 

In a cottage, whose front faced the sea and 
the doors and windows of which rattled with 
every gust of wind, three people were seated 
at their evening meal—a man and woman 
whose lined faces and whitened hair be- 
tokened age, and one who, although having 
reached maturity, had about her much of the 
lissomness of a girl. 

* It will be a wild night," said the last 
named. 

** Ay, girl, that it will," responded the old 
man, “and if we has good luck there'll be a 
wreck or two before morning." 

* I wish you would give up this business, 
father," said the younger woman. “ You 
and mother are both getting old, and you 
have a nice little sum laid by, which there is 
nobody to have when you are gone now poor 
Tom is dead, and I shan't want it.” 

The old woman looked up from the table, 
with a grim look in her eyes and the remark, 
** Ah, my lass, you dunnot know what you 
may want before you's done. Besides, what's 
there wrong about it? They’s sure to come 
ashore, and we only puts out a bit of a light, 
so they may come where they's useful." 

The younger woman made no answer. 
The matter had been discussed before, and 
always with the same result. The con- 
sciences of the old people had been dulled 
by repeated indulgence in what they now 
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regarded as a perfectly legitimate calling, 
and their cupidity was too strong to allow 
them to forego an easy method of gain. 

As the meal ended and the storm increased 
in fury the old man set out with a lantern, 
at the same time remarking, “You had 
better stop up, missus, but Agnes can go to 
bed." 

Agnes, the younger of the two women, was 
not their daughter, but had come to be so 
regarded, since their only child, to whom she 
had been engaged, had been captured by 
pirates on the Moorish coast, or lost at sea. 
In common with most other people on that 
desolate coast, the Trenoweths were in- 
veterate wreckers, and combined their ne- 
farious calling with an amount of supersti- 
tious religion that made it all the more 
appalling. 

When there were no wrecks they did not 
hesitate to grumble at Providence as having 
forgotten to be good to them. Mrs. Trenoweth 
had given utterance to a generally expressed 
opinion when she said that ships must come 
ashore somewhere in a storm, and they only 
directed them where they would be useful. 
At the same time, a little honest reflection 
would have told them that many ships were 
lured ashore which, otherwise, would have 
gone by in safety, and that no effort was ever 
made to save the crews. 

To-night old Trenoweth had gone out to fix 
his lantern where it would serve as a lure. 
Sometimes it was on the horns of a grazing 
cow, when it looked like the light of a ship 
swinging at anchor, at another time in the 
cottage window, or firmly secured to some 
outstanding rock. 

The wind had now risen to such a pitch that 
old ''renoweth could scarcely stand against it, 
and the path he was treading would have 
been lost in the profoundest obscurity, in spite 
of his lantern, but for the almost continuous 
display of lightning which illuminated the 
sea and the coast-line for miles, 
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“No lantern will be worth anything to- 
night," he muttered ; ** I shall have to set the 
beacon afire.” He stumbled along to a huge 
heap of furze stacked on the cliff, and, 
steadying himself in the lee of it, waited for 
the next flash of lightning to take a good look 
out to sea. In a few minutes there came a 
flash and a boom, but it was low down and 
trivial compared with the lightning. Old 
Trenoweth beamed. It was what he had been 
hoping for, the signal of some ship in distress, 
driving in from the sea. 

He waited a short time and noted that the 
flash and the boom were repeated, and then 
he cautiously opened his lantern, so that no 
eddying wind should extinguish it, and set 
fire -to the furze. This he had done on the 
windward side. He nursed and tended the 
first small flame until it was strong enough 
to bear the full force of the wind. Then he 
drew away and watched the mass with 
delight as it burst into a brilliant blaze. 

In a few minutes there came two reports 
in quick succession from the driving ship, 
seeming to indicate that they had seen the 
beacon. Of course they might have taken it 
as a warning and endeavoured to head away 
from this dangerous shore, but it was more 
likely that they would look upon it as an omen 
of good, a guiding star which would serve to 
bring them into their desired haven. 

Old Trenoweth turned with his lantern 
and made his way back tothecottage. Agnes, 
who hated their horrible trade, had already 
gone to bed, but Mrs. Trenoweth, whose 
cupidity was even greater than her husband's, 
was preparing to go out. 

* Well, missus," said her husband, as he 
entered, “ there's a good big ship standing in 
shore, and I should say she'll strike the reef 
just at the west of our bay." 

** Good," said the old woman; ** Pse bound 
she'll be a rich merchantman from furrin’ 
parts and the stuff'll be washed ashore where 
it'll be useful." b 
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In a few minutes they were both out and 
making their way along the cliffs. Mrs. 
Trenoweth had a difficulty in standing against 
the wind, and several times she was nearly 
blown down. When they reached the outlook 
they found that the flames, backed by the tre- 
mendous wind, had already worked havoc 
upon the beacon; but that did not trouble 
them, for it had served their purpose and the 
labouring vessel was now well inshore. 
Trenoweth's practised eye saw that she would 
not strike where he had expected, but that she 
would run into the small bay of which he had 
spoken and, after thumping about on the few 
. rocks at the entrance, would deposit herself 
and her cargo on the sand. Indeed, if the 
crew were fortunate, they might get her 
ashore without striking the rocks at all, up 
one or other of the numerous sandy channels 
which'constituted an entrance to the bay. 

This was the last thing the wreckers 
desired. Shipwrecked men meant somebody 
with & claim to the ship and her cargo, or 
else an expedient from which even they 
shrank. 

They hurried by a well-worn path to 
the beach and, from a sheltered spot, 
watched the on-coming vessel, as her dark 
hull and broken spars showed up vividly, 
from time to time, in the flashes of lightning. 
One more signal gun was fired, and then 
those on board seemed to resign themselves 
to their fate. No doubt the sound of the 
breakers was already in their ears, and they 
knew that they were rapidly drifting on toa 
lee shore. 

The good ship came on, plunging heavily, 
and soon she was in the first chain of 
breakers. Luck, or a skilful pilot, had sent 
her into one of the sandy channels of 
the bay. She was now plunging towards a 
second line of rocks, which, but for the storm, 
would have been comparatively harmless. 
Now they were sufficient to dash the stoutest 
vessel in pieces. There were passages 
through them, but it was scarcely possible 
that the struggling ship would reach these. 
The Trenoweths tightened their lips and 
looked grim at the mere suggestion. They 
were not left long in doubt. With a grinding 
crash, distinct above the hurly-burly of the 
Storm, she struck. Her remaining mast went 
over the side, and she began, at once, to go to 
pieces. The rush and recession of the waves 
set her thumping against the reef upon 
which she had fallen, while huge seas came 
toppling down upon her as she lay helpless 
at their mercy. 

The Trenoweths knew that her hull 
and the greater part of her cargo would 
remain when the sea went down and would 
be their prize, while what was washed out of 
her by the storm would ebb and flow with 
the tide, until it eddied to their shore. 

At present they were keenly on the look- 
eut for dead men, who could be despoiled of 
money or rings or other valuables that 
might be upon them. 

Their lantern was useless to show what 
was going on, and the fire on the cliff had 
died down to a few embers, but the lightning 
was vivid and constant enough to give them 
& full view of the ship from time to time. 
At first they had been able to descry figures 
clinging to the stumps of the masts, but these 
were soon swept away. The wreckers were 
now quite down to the water's edge, drenched 
and blinded by the spray. Already & few 
bodies had come ashore and had been 
despoiled, when a lightning-flash showed 
them something which caused them to 
gnash their teeth with vexation. A strong 
swimmer was attempting to save himself, and 
apparently with some prospect of success. 
He was washed in and out again, but made 
progress, and, once or twice, a ready hand 
from the beach, backed by wading, might 
have saved him. Unaided he was unable 
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to get a firm footing before the receding 
wave carried him back again. 

At last, after many struggles, this splendid 
swimmer, by & supreme and final effort, 
breasted the last wave, found a footing on firm 
earth, and, stumbling forward a little way to 


escape the returning wave, sank down 
exhausted. 

The Trenoweths muttered something 
between them and let him lie. Their 


impulse was to search him and thrust him 
back into the water, but something restrained 
them. They had already handled a number 
of bodies and enriched themselves with the 
spoils: this living one they had a strange 
repugnance to touch. So they went on 
welcoming corpses ashore and rifling them, 
and had soon well-nigh forgotten the living 
man, who lay less than a hundred yards 
from them and was already returning to 
consciousness. 

When, at last, they saw him get upon his 
feet and come stumbling towards them, they 
drew into a recess in the cliff, in the hope 
that, in the darkness, he might pass them by. 

Their lantern only lighted up a com- 
paratively small area; the lightning was the 
great revealer. To their astonishment they 
saw him, in one of the most brilliant flashes, 
make his way to the path by which they had 
descended to the beach and commence the 
ascent. With his wet clothes, and the exhaus- 
tion consequent upon his swim ashore, it was 
evidently hard work, but he struggled on and 
one flash showed him half way up the cliff, 
while the next revealed him disappearing over 
the summit. 

The old people hastened to follow him, not 
knowing what might occur if he came to their 
cottage alone. Besides, they saw no more 
bodies coming ashore, and knew they would 
have to wait till morning before they would 
be likely to pick up any of the cargo from the 
wreck. 

As the Trenoweths reached the top of the 
cliff, carrying their ill-gotten spoil, they found 
the man they were following lying prone on 
the sward. 

Mrs. Trenoweth whispered to her husband 
to push him over the edge of the cliff, but old 
Trenoweth, quite contrary to custom, felt 
himself withheld. 

They drew away and went on hurriedly to 
their cottage. There they found Agnes in 
bed and fast asleep, undisturbed by the storm 
or the wreck. 

Half an hour had not elapsed, an interval 
spent by them in telling over the spoil they 
had taken from the dead, when they heard 
stumbling footsteps making for the door, and 
a hand was placed on the latch before Mrs. 
Trenoweth could do more than sweep the 
table clear and make an attempt to extinguish 
the light. 

The stranger entered, saying, “ Good people, 
I am sorry to trouble you, but I have just 
been washed ashore from a wreck, and would 
sleep here for the night." 

Mrs. Trenoweth made haste to answer that 
they had no accommodation, and that he had 
better get on to the village, seven miles away. 

Old Trenoweth stopped her, and asked the 
stranger to come in and sit down. As he 
came forward into the light they saw that he 
was a man of about middle height, with gold 
earrings in his ears, a swarthy skin, and a 
thick black beard. Some rum, landed months 
back, from a stranded cargo, was being 
malled upon the fire, and as the stranger took 
a seat old Trenoweth pushed a large beaker 
of this towards him. Expressing his thanks 
he received it readily, and, upon swallowing 
it, was almost immediately in & deep sleep. 
He slipped from his chair and lay stretched 
upon the ground. 

Mrs. Trenoweth began to upbraid her hus- 
band. “It is all very well," she said, ** but 
this man vill be all right in the morning, and 


then he may tell tales about this ship, and 
he will take from us that which is rightly 
our'n." 

Arenoweth did not answer a word. He 
sat drinking and thinking. Mrs. Trenoweth 
attempted to get another look at their 
unwelcome guest. As she held the lantern 
towards him the light fell upon his hands, 
and there flashed out rays from more than 
one precious stone which adorned the rings 
on his fingers. 

"Look, Trenoweth," she whispered, and 
her eyes glittered with greed. 

Trenoweth came and bent over the man, 
and, as he did so, his eyes fell upon a belt 
partially revealed by the disarrangement 
of the wanderer's clothing. With cautious 
fingers he attempted to unloose it, and the 
man moved in his sleep. Anon it gave way 
to Trenoweth's handling and he took it to 
the table toexamine itby thelight. Hisfaco 
hardened as he saw, poured out from this 
place of safety, many precious stones and 
trinkets, worth, in the aggregate, a very 
considerable sum. As the wreckers gloated 
over this new prize the sleeping man began 
to move uneasily and appeared about to wake. 

“You mo’nt let 'un get up," said Mrs. 
Trenoweth. For answer theold man reached 
for a thick wooden club that stood in one 
corner and struck their guest a crashing blow 
upon the skull, that turned sleep into a 
deeper unconsciousness. The blow was not 
fatal, but it was immediately followed up by 
ihe woman, who pressed & pillow upon 
the unconscious man's face and held it there 
until all doubt was impossible, and when she 
removed it their visitor lay before them a 
corpse. Manya time they had helped a man 
to death, but this was the first case, in all 
their long and dark career, when they had 
murdered a man at their own hearth and 
one who had sought their hospitality. 

They fastened the door and were preparing 
to betake themselves to bed, when an inner 
door opened and Agnes appeared. The 
Trenoweths would have prevented her en- 
trance, but she was in the room before they 
were aware of her presence, and standing over 
ihe prostrate man. 

* Asleep,” she said. 

"Nc, dead," answered old Trenoweth ; 
“smashed up on the rocks.” 

Agnes bent down closer to the dead 
man. Then, as by an impulse, she took a 
light and, stooping over him, bared his right 
arm. As the light fell upon it she gave 
utterance to one long piercing cry, * Oh, Tom! 
Tom !" and sank insensible beside him. 

Old Trenoweth snatched the light from 
her, and he and his wife knelt to look. 

There on the right forearm of the dead 
man appeared, boldly tattooed, two inter- 
twined hearts above the initials T. T. and A.P. 
—Tom Trenoweth and Agnes Polwen. 

The effect of this revelation upon the 
Trenoweths was terrible to witness. 

Shriek after shriek rang out on the night air 
from the wretched woman who, to serve her 
cupidity, had murdered her own son, while 
the old man, with his chin sunken upon his 
breast, gave no sign. He crouched there by 
the dead body, as if turned to stone. 


Agnes Polwen lived for years a stricken 
She always believed that her lover 
had died from injuries received in coming 
ashore from the wreck, although the wild 
words of Mrs. Trenoweth, who never recovered 
her reason, sometimes made her disposed to 
think there had been a more sinister side 
to the tragedy. Some weeks after young 
Trenoweth’s body had been committed to the 
grave a letter came to them with the delay 
and infrequency characteristic of letters in 
those days, and it told how the wanderer, after 
being kept in captivity for some years, had 
made his escape with a good deal of wealth, 


woman. 
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and was coming home to claim his bride and 
spend the remainder of his days ashore. Mrs. 
Trenoweth never knew the contents of this 
letter, but her husband did. When they 
found him that awful morning, crouching by 
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the corpse, they found a paralytic old man. 
The shock had done its work upon his body, 
but, unlike his wife, he had retained his 
reason, and drank the cup of his punishment 
io the dregs. Agnes Polwen had a double 
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burden of sorrow to bear, as the result of 
that fatal night; and that letter from the 
dead she kept ever as her most cherished 
treasure. 

(To be continued.) 
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An Enthusiast: 


mH this Coming-of-age Volume of the 
* B.O.P." it is not out of place to review 
what has appeared in its pages on certain 
subjects during the twenty-one years of its 
existence ; and there is one subject in par- 
ticular, to which so much space was devoted 
in the past as to exhaust it for the time 
being, which happens to be of great interest 
at the moment. That subject is Kites and 
Kite-flying. 

Every fortnight or so an account of some 
“new invention " with regard to kites finds 
its way into the newspapers, and up to the 
present there has not been one of these so- 
called new inventions which was not at some 
time or other described in the “B.O.P.” 
The diagrams that have been given in its 
columns from time to time are copied with 
and without a difference —generally without 
— and whole paragraphs of descriptive 
matter are taken verbatim. There have even 
been would-be contributors of the enterpris- 
ing sort who, in apparent ignorance of what 
has been done in our early volumes, have 
actually sent the Editor articles for approval, 
made up for the most part of our own copy- 
right matter and our own copyright cuts. 
This is all very gratifying in its way, as it 
shows how extensive the intluence has been ; 
but it also shows that our articles might 
advantageously be summarised and brought 
up to date, so as to clear the ground for the 
inventor when he does come along —which 
he has not done as yet. 

Let us begin with the account of the Kite 
Carriages which I wrote for the third volume, 
under the title of “ Kites against Horses," to 
which readers should refer for many details 
which space forbids repeating here. In 
dealing with the inventions and experiences 
of George Pocock, I showed how much he 
had done towards the problem of kite naviga- 
tion, as he called it. He not only drove his 
carriages on long and short journeys at 
twenty miles an hour and more by means of 
kites—we shall see how he did it in a few 
minutes—but he carried his children on 
boards attached to kites; he used kites to 
draw boats with, and raced them success- 
fully against yachts with the ordinary sails; 
and he used them for signalling and observa- 
tions, and for communicating from ship to 
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By W. J. QORDON, 


Author uf * Kites 


against Horses, etc. efc. 


PART I. 


shore and shore to ship in cases ot wreck 
and difficulty. One of the strangest uses of 


nary way. When the pears were fit to 
gather, a chair was attached by a rope toa 
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A Race with a Kite-Boat. (See Vol. III. p. 108.) 


his kites was in the fruit season. In his 
orchard was a large pear-tree, which it was 
impossible to get to the top of in the ordi- 
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large kite, and a girl took her seat in it, and 
was hoisted up and moved about in and 
around the tree as easily and gently as if she 
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the surface of a twelve-foot kite 
contains forty-nine square feet, 
that of a thirty-six.foot kite will 
Contain, not three times, but 
nine times as many, 

It was found by experiment 


would lift two hundred 
pounds. Further, two kites 
With a combined area of & 
hundred Square feet were found 
capable of drawing a carriage 
weighing two hundredweight, 
In a gentle breeze of from three 
.five miles an hour, they 
moved three and a-quarter 
hundredweight ; in an active 
breeze, blowing from seven to 
twelve miles an hour, they 
pulled five and  a.quarter 
hundredweight easily. When 


of from twenty to twenty-six 
miles an hour, they pulled half 
& ton. 
Experiments as to the ratio 
e kites should bear to one 
- another showed that, in & 
TN cono OPERE E r SA TA ESI “flight” op « set " of kites, the 
aE Spee re d: coU xt o REEL EN. "MEL top or “pilot” kite should 
E AMET "LM 5 — = always be the smallest, and the 
otc ace intermediate kites should in. 
crease in size gg they ap- 
Proached the main one. Any 
number of kites could be used, 
the greater the number the 
Greater the power; but more 
than three were rarely em. 
ployed in carriage work, ang 


ular, and lozenge ; but the 
round-headed kind were 


he material used was thick 
glazed calico or linen, either 
pink or green ; silk was tried 
and did excellently, but it was 
too expensive, 


(To be contin ued.) 


Kite Carriages on the Bath Road, 


were picking the fruit while standing on 
the ground. 

That young lady is living still, some. 
What advanced in years, and is a relative 
of mine; and I may perhaps repeat what 
I said in the old articles, that the state. 
ments were all of them true, that the ex- 

eriences were those of people alive at the 
time of writing, whom I had known for years, 
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thing about kites ; but when I saw for the first 


peared to me that it is the matter and not the 
writer that the reader should be interested in, 
And now let us get under way with regard 
these wonderful kites. The ruling idea 
was that the kite Should be capable of being 
manæuvred with in the same Way as the 
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ship, becoming, 
in short, a buoyant sail 
attached to another kite, 
Which was Stringed in the 
ordinary way, and served to 
keep the main kite at any 
height required. The kites 
could be of any size, their 
area depending on the work 
they were required to do: 
he power of a kite being 
not only in Proportion to 
the rate at which the wind 
is travelling, but varying in 
the same ratio as the sur- 
face exposed to the wind’s 
force. The area increaseg 
AS the square, so that if 
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MOTERS 


Teddy, with his Father, Mother, Uncle, and Aunt (s v page 463). 
(4s imagined by our readers.) 
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A STORY OF TWO SPRING FISHERS: 


| had been several terms at St. Eves, and 
°} as he was one of those boys who have an 
inborn love of fishing, it was seldom that a 
half-holiday went by without bringing some 
sort of addition to the boy’s bread-and-butter 
supper. 

As Jack was not yet a fly-fisher, the worst 
time of year with him was the latter part of 
Spring, when roach and perch, and most 
other fish, are unfit to eat; and on his return 
after Easter last year he found that the roach 
were already getting a little rough, though 
April was not yet over. 

He was just preparing for a last try on the 
lower Bourne, close to the old mill, when he 
heard the cries of excitement and derision 
Du generally greeted the arrival of a ** New 

oy » 

As some sharp-eyed youngster had already 
noted a basket and rod among the luggage, 
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Near Ashwell, Kent. 


By J. PAuL TAYLOR. 


PART I. 


their owner was promptly introduced to Jack 
as ' another fish maniac.” 

As Tom Newton was not by any means of 
the ordinary **new-boy " type, the lads with 
him kept at a respectful distance from his 
strong arms while he talked to “ little Jack ” 
of their favourite pursuit. The new rod and 
basket were duly inspected, but the former was 
pronounced by Jack not to be the “ right sort,” 
as it was a whippy little thing compared 
with the stiff and long bamboo which he 
carried. 

Tom agreed to leave his tackle in his 
locker for the afternoon, and to go with Jack 
to watch. 

As the two boys approached the old mill, 
the stretch of dead water immediately above 
it came into view, with its fringe of willows. 

* Why, it's like a canal," said Tom; “ the 
Yorkshire and Cumberland streams are quite 
different --they come down anyhow over the 
stones, especially after rain. Our way of 
fishing would be no good here, I fancy. 
Let's see what you are going to do." 

Now Jack had already noted that his 
favourite swim was disengaged, so he told 
Tom to moderate his style of stamping on the 
bank, and permitted him to take out the bag 
of bread and bran, which had been put into 
the basket ready. Then he threw in a 
little ball of this, at the head of the swim, 
and, keeping at a distance from the edge, sat 
down to put his tackle together. 

First he took the rod from the case, and 
put the case back into the basket, for he was 
naturally methodical. Then he fixed the 
top joint into the second, and so on, till 
the butt was reached, excepting that he left 
one pair unfixed, so that the rod was still in 
two pieces of about equ‘al length. 

The next thing was to unwind the line, and 
to tie the upper end, of stout thread, securely 
tothe ring on the rodtop. A porcupine-quill 
float is already attached by its little rings to 
the line, and some split shot have been bitten 
on, near the hook, one within eighteen inches, 
and the others a foot higher. The line, 
excepting about a foot at the top, is of fine 
gut; and the hook, which is quite small, is 
tied on a length still finer. 
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Jack now produced a plummet, made of 
strips of lead rolled together; and slipping 
the point of the hook over the edge of the 
lead (after unrolling a little), he passed the 
line through the roll, which he then pressed 
together again, and was ready to plumb the 
depth. ^ 

Attaching the separate halves of the rod, 
he went cautiously near the edge ; and taking 
the butt of the rod in the right hand, and 
steadying the line with the left, he swung out 
the line gently, and dropped the plummet, 
without a splash, a little beyond the end of 
the rod. As he let it sink, the float 
disappeared, but only just below the surface ; 
so he noted the few inches of extra depth 
required, and slipped the float up as nearly 
as he could guess, and then removed the 
plummet, without trying again, for he knew 
the extra disturbance caused by further 
plumbing would do more harm in arousing 
the suspicions of the fish than it could dogood 
in giving the exact depth, which, after all, 
varies a little from time to time in all streams 
which work mills. 

Thinking the number of shot likely to be 
correct, he next put a bit of the paste already 
made on to his hook, and dropped it gently 
in, quite at the upper end of the swim, under 
some willow-boughs, which he skilfully 
avoided. 

To Tom’s eyes it seemed to ride down the 
stream very nicely, but Jack thought other- 
wise ; and when the swim had ended, without 
a nibble, he withdrew the tackle for an 
alteration. This consisted in merely biting 
on another shot, which had the effect of 
sinking the white tip of the float to within 
half an inch or less of the surface, and making 
it ride still more steadily down the swim. 

For awhile no result followed all this 
ceremony, and Tom began to get tired of it ; 
and by way of using the time, he reminded 
Jack that one of the most important of the 
preparations had been made before he came 
upon the scene. ‘ Tell me how to make the 
paste,” he said. “Just take,” was the answer, 
‘a lump fromthe crummy part of a half-stale 
loaf, and dip it in clean water, and then 
squeeze it dry in a cloth. It will wante 


little kneading generally afterwards, but not 
much, if properly done. You can use the 
dough that the cook makes, if you like, but 
it is not so good." Just at this point in 
the conversation the float suddenly dipped 
right under; and Jack, having kept his eyes 
on it, gave a slight stroke upwards with the 
rod, and found his fish was hooked, and 
making a fierce run for liberty. It was a 
short fight, for the fish was a chub of barely 
half a pound, and soon gave in. 

After it had been duly lifted out with the 
landing net (which had been put in readiness), 
Jack replaced the bait and tried once more, 
though he grunted out rather sadly: “ This 
is a bad sign for roach.” However, Tom was 
pleased enough, for the fish was bigger than 
those he had been accustomed to take. 

The next victim was a wretched little bleak, 
which Tom was for returning ; but Jack said, 
laughing, “ Oh, it will do for the cat; those 
things never grow any bigger." 

An hour had now passed, and Tom was 
suggesting a change ot scene, when a gentle 
whistle from his companion announced that 
a good roach was hooked. The resistance at 
first was not so violent as in the case of the 
chub, but it was some two or three minutes 
before the broad-sided silvery beauty could 
be prevailed on to repose in the net, and 
suffer himself to be transferred to the basket, 
increasing its weight by nearly a pound. 

For the next hour the delicate and faintly 
indicated bites were fairly frequent, and, 
though barely visible to Tom, were sharply 
responded to by the rod-holder, often with 
capital effect, though the rest of the roach 
only averaged five or six ounces. 

“Try a swim," said Jack; and for a 
wonder there was a sharp bite which Tom hit, 
and the fish, a dace of a quarter of a pound, 
gave capital sport for half a minute. “Ah! 
that fish I know," he said; “but we don't 
care so much for them as for trout." 

* You hardly ever get trout so far down the 
stream here," responded Jack; “but when 
you do, they are whoppers." 

Another swim, curiously enough, yielded 
a fish once more to Tom's “ prentice " hand, 
and this time it was a genuine roach, and 
fairly large. Then he tried hard for half an 
hour, and couldn't hit a single bite. 

Returning the rod to Jack had a good effect, 
for he nicked the little roach that had now 
come on almost every swim. 

The boys soon got tired of these two-ounce 
fish, and decided to pack up and get back in 
good time to have the fish fried. Rejecting, 
as only fit for the miller's cat, about à dozen 
of those last caught, they had yet left 
enough to cram the basket quite full, even 
when the two or three chub were added to 
the cat's heap. The dace were of course 
retained as being even better eating than the 
roach. 

On the way home not much “fish” was 
talked, as the new boy had to learn all he, 
could of the ways of the school. Thanks to 
Jack's instructions and his own unusual 
strength, he escaped most of the new victim's 
trials, and became before long almost as 
popular as Jack himself. 

The fish feast was very opportune, as a lot 
of fellows had just arrived with big appetites ; 
and tuck-boxes were not yet unpacked. 

On the very next half-holiday pointed hints 
were given to the chums that they had better 
go and repeat the performance. 

Meanwhile Tom had shown Jack his rod 
and other tackle, which was of a very differ- 
ent character from that used on the first 
afternoon. When Jack had put the rod 
together, and had fastened on the winch, 
and run the line through the rings, he 
admitted, indeed, that the whole thing 
matched very nicely, and felt light and 
handy, but he said, ** How can you strike a 
bite with a whippy thing like this?" Tom 
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replied, * When you come into Cumberland 
with me you will see." 

“ But," responded Jack, ** we're not in Cum- 
berland, nor likely to be till August, which 
you say is a bad time. What's to be done 
now?” 

* Have you ever gone far up the stream ?” 
said Tom suddenly; *it might be different 
up there.” 

“ Once or twice," Jack replied ; “ but I got 
no roach, only dace and chub, and now and 
then a very small trout. Hadn't we better 
give the roach another turn? " 

*" Let's look at the weather,” 
reply. 

A strong and gusty wind was blowing up 
stream, and light showers were falling 
occasionally. 

“ Hardly a roach day," Jack said; “ we'll 
chance it and go up; butif we get no fish, the 
other fellows will be awfully riled.” 

* Well, it isn't our duty to catch fish for 
them," said the north-country boy. “ Still, 
we'll have a good try for some of those small 
trout. 

* Put on a longer line than usual, and dig 
some tiny red worms, while I get a cast 
rigged up with flies. The water is a bit 
coloured, * soldier-palmer ’ will be the thing, 
with a ‘march brown’ as dropper.’ 

“ As ‘dropper’? ” queried Jack ; ** what's 
that?” 

“ The second fly fixed on an inch or two of 
gut, and tied to a knot in the line about two 
or three feet from the end one; so that 
you might catch two trout at once! Well, 
if they are only the little things I found up 
there, like gudgeon, that won't try your 
line much." 

* If I catch one now and then," said Tom, 
* it will be more than I expect; this water 
aoesn't look very promising at present." 

* Wait a bit," was all Jack vouchsafed. 


( To be continued.) 
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[From a recent photograph hw C. F. Treble, Clapham 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE “BORY n“ pIVELI” 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us from Aberdeen: 
* You will find enclosed a photo of a model yacht I 
built from the article in your paper, * The Lively,’ by 
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Mr, Alfred Pearse. It was built when I was recovering 
from a rather severe illness, and passed away the time 
very enjoyably. It took three weeks to build, and has 
since proved to be a very fast sailer, carrying full sail 
easily when there was a strong wind.” 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


“TEDDE” 
DRAWING COMPETITION. 


Prizes—A Guinea and a-Half. 


()* page 687 of our last Volume we offered Prize- 

money to the value of a Guinea for the best pen- 
and-ink portraits, as conceived by our readers, of 
(1) Ted himself, (2) father, (3) mother, (4) uncle, 
(5) aunt. This subject seems to have proved popular ; 
and some most amusing efforts, in more senses than 
one, have been submitted to us! We have decided to 
increase the value of the Prize-money by half-a-guinea, 
and to divide it into three equal parts. 

Here is our Award : 


Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


BERTRAND WHITTAKER (age 18), 89 Higginbotham 
Street, Macclesfield, 
JAMES HENRY DOWD (age 15), 11 Travis Place, Brom- 
hall, Sheffield. 
SIDNEY H. TREEMAN, 24 New Windsor Street, Uxbridge, 
Middlesex. 
CERTIFICATES, 


[Names are ín order of merit.) 


W. R. Rose, 28 High Street, Bedford ; J. Mulligan, 
6 Porto Bello Terrace, Sandal, near Wakefield, Yorks; 
Arthur Allan Storey, 99 Markham Avenue, Harehills 
Lane, Leeds; Sam Elce, 19 Church Road, Longsight, 
Manchester; Charles R. Bird, 143 Camberwell Grove, 
London, &E.; L. Cheney, 135 Blackburn Road, 
Accrington, Lanes, ; S. E. Meelwen, 86 Hambalt Road, 
Clapham, 8.W.; Md, Abdul Azeez, care of The Com- 
mandant, Palace Infantry, Mysore, India; G. Pontin, 
Church House, Yapton, Arundel; Eleanor Deane 
Matthews, Eye Vicarage, Leominster, Hereford ; Bar- 
bara J. Barrie,5 Elm Terrace, Mannamead, Plymouth ; 
Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath ; Arthur Robert 
Laird, 244 Upland Road, E. Dulwich, s.e.; Harold 
Weston Wells, 60 Tressillian Road, St. John's, s.F.; 
Joseph Tufft, 77 Golden Hillock Road, Smallheath, 
Birmingham; E. C. Tufft, 77 Golden Hiliock Road, 
Smallheath, Birmingham ; Donald W. Horner, Milford 
Lodge, 82 New Park Road, Clapham Park, s.w.; 
Harold John Smith, Tatura, College Road, Norwich; 
Wilfrid Lawson, Elm House, Maxwelltown, Dumíries ; 
C. H. Duncan-Clark, 111 St. George Street, Toronto, 
Canada ; R. L. Short, Brecon Road, Pontardawe R.S.O., 
Glamorgan ; K. H. McIntosh, Hampton Court College, 
Mussoorie; Andrew Frank Bennie, Heathside, Perry 
Rise, Forest Hill, &.E.; Julia Lambirth, Park Farm, 
Knockholt, Kent ; Helen Lambirth, Park Farm, Knock- 
helt, Kent; A. Somerscales, 301 Beverley Road, Hull; 
J. R. Muggeridge, 68 Spa Road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.—All manuscripts intended 
for the Bov's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their diseretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


DETERMINED TO CONQUER (C. W. H.).—We trust you 
will, but you should really see your doctor. Itis a 
pity, however, that so many medical men pooh-pooh 
troubles like yours, and drive lads to quacks. 


C. P. (Melbourne).—Thanks for letter and photo, 
though the latter is scarcely of sufficient novelty for 
publication, 


T. F. P. (Yonkers, N. Y.).—1. Vols. XIX. and XX. can 
still be suppliel. 2. Lessons on painting in both oil 
and water-colours have been given. Refer back. 
3. You may make copies for your own private use, 
but not to sell. 


INDIAN INK (Mugzleton).— If under the skin, nothing 
but an operation any good to remove. 


BorLER-SMtTH.—'The sample of iron you sent is not 
suitable ; it might possibly stand the pressure when 
new, but would soon rust and be unsafe. A small 
boiler takes some time to build, and it is wasted 
energy to use such material as you suggest. Sheet 
copper costs about 104. per lb., and could be obtained 
at any metal warehouse in Lewes or Brighton. 
Copper has the advantage also of being more easily 
worked, and would last for many years. Write to Q 
Hamleys, High Holborn, for price-list"of fittings. it 


SKINS (R. H. W.).—We fear they are now too hard to 
be any good. 


Foop ron BANTAMS (W. F.).—Sop food in the morn- 
ing, table-scraps, potatoes, bran, flour all mixed. 
Grains during the day aud a handful at night. 


RED Nose (W. H. I.)—Hardly curable ; but keep the 
digestion right. 


The Lower Form at Catty College: 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS (S, B. 8.).—' The cold morning 


tub. Yes, travel by all means. 


DANDELION must put himself under a doctor if he 


wants to get over his sad trouble. 


MOTHER'S Son.—Live well, lad, eat plenty of pudding, 


and you'll get strong soon. Wash all the body we 
every day, including the feet, which so many 
neglect, 


PiNHOLE.-1. You could, of course, tell more accu- 


rately what the picture was, but finders are generally 
used for instantaneous work. An “Aptus” would 
be sufficient ; fix it just above the hole, by means of 
its proper holder fixed to the top of the box in front. 
2. There is no trustworthy recipe. Nature is very 
capricious in such matters. 


* B.O.P.” (Burnley ).—The cause of pin-holes is usually 


«ust, and the way to avoid them is to dust the plates 
well before placing them in the slides. Forthis pur- 
pose a broad perfectly clean camel's-hair brush can 
be used, or a strip of wood covered with velvet. Too 
great a force of water when washing might also 
cause them. 


GOULDER.—]1. Certainly, guard with the right arm. 
2. The cost for material should not be more than 
£2 10s. if you plane all the wood yourself. 3. 

local binder will give you a price on application. 
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No. 1058.— Vol. XXI. SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1899. Price One Penny. 


[NO. 30 OF CURRENT VOL.] [ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.] 


ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " In the Land of the Lion 
and Ostrich,” “ Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IV.— THIS IS THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


“Mars is the house that Jack built." The first line in an old 
nursery nonsense-rhyme which had great interest for me 
when I was a wee curly-headed chap about five years of age ; 


but that must be fully ten years ago! How time 
flies, to be sure! 

“This is the house that Jack built." Never 
mind, come with me, and I shall show you the 
house that our Uncle Jack built. 

We had better go by ** bike," I think; itis easier 
far, and it will cost less. 

Mount ! 

We have got to whirl ourselves a very long way 
west indeed, and as it is the sweet summer time, 
with a bird in every bush, larks singing high in 
air, and the sward on each side of our pathway 
carpeted with wildflowers, we need not scorch. 

Time, they tell us, was made for slaves; and 
* Britons never, never, never shall be slaves.” 

Well, though the journey was one of ninety 
miles and over, Uncle Jack determined to walk all 
the way, and do it in two days easily. 

He was right glad when he had shaken the dust 
of London off his feet, and when its roar and din 
fell no longer on his ears. And when he was more 
than a dozen miles into Surrey he sat down to rest, 
and pulled out his pipe. The hedges were covered 
with purple vetches, green-flowered bryony, and 
roses red and pink. The day was delightful, and a 
gentle breeze was soughing through the trees over- 
head. All around were rolling hills of green, well 
tree’d and cultivated to the top, for Surrey, you 
must know, is the garden of England, Kent being 
‘Sam took to himself the liberty of laughing.” its kitchen garden, ahd, may hej its orchard. 
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After resting half an hour, Uncle 
trudged on, and at about two knots’ 
distance he found himself at a very old- 
fashioned inn. There are many of them 
about, and some may date back a hundred 
years and more. 

Uncle Jack had an eye for the quaint, 
and so he paused, leaning on his stick to 
have a good look at it before going in. 

Many-gabled, though low, it was, with 
one great oak-tree growing up through 
the causeway, and seats around. Seats or 
benches by the flower-bedecked windows, 
too, on which sat several labouring men 
enjoying their well-earned rest. Hale 
and hearty did they look, though, maybe, 
over sixty. 

Uncle Jack nodded to them as he 
entered, and they saluted the dusty 
traveller. 

A neat sanded bar ; pewter potsshining, 
and glasses with a rainbow glint in them, 
and a neat-handed Phyllis smiling be- 
hind. 

* What can I get you, sir?" she asked 
swectly. 

"'To tell vou the truth, my girl, I’m a 
trifle tired, terribly hungry, and I'm not 
sure I ain't thirsty too.” 

* Well, sir, I can cure all that if you'll 
follow me.” 

He wasshownintoa pretty little parlour, 
with & table well laid out and gay with 
flowers. 

Uncle rubbed his hands with joy. 

Cold corned beef, with potatoes and 
greens, and a pudding to follow—why, it 
was a dinner fit to set before a king! 

No wonder Uncle Jack felt like a giant 
refreshed, or that, with the generosity 
never absent from the breast of a British 
sailor, he gave the maid a shilling. 

On and on he marched, slept one night 
at a hotel, and next found himself in the 
town where his good bo's'n, Sam Glover, 
* tumbled down a whole fleet of steps," an 
accident which Uncle Jack assured him- 
self might happen to any British tar, and 
nothing to cry about after all. 

He did sleep soundly that night. 

But next morning he was just as fresh 
as a mountain trout. And so was good 
Sam Glover, who met him in the hall 
when at last he came ont from breakfast. 

“Ha! Glover, and how are you, and 
how's the new house? No more falling 
down fleets of steps, eh ? Sly dog; was 
there more than one moon in the sky that 
night ? ” 

Sam touched his 
simply. 

“Well, then," continued the skipper, 
“if you're all ready fore and aft we'll get 
under way, Sam, and bear up for the 
castle." 

The road led up a somewhat steep 
incline, and from the top & newly made, 
fenced and gravelled pathway went wind- 
ing, still in rather an upward direction, to 
the new house. 

It certainly was a queer conceit of this 
merchant skipper to buy such a place, and 
turn it into a dwelling-house. 

What was it after all ? 

Why, simply an old and disused wind. 
mill. 

It would, when furnished, suit Uncle 
Jack's every requirement, as we soon shall 
see. Here he could have perfect peace 
and quiet. Not a sound to disturb him, 
so far was he from neighbours. No 
barking dog, no crowing cock. 
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An owl or two might shout mournfully 
about the strange dwelling after dark, and 
in the summer starlight bats would flit 
about in search of mealy moths. Then 
by day the strange, weird cry of seagulls 
could be listened to with delight; but 
would not their voices, mingling with the 
boom of the breakers just down yonder 
under the cliffs, make him believe he was 
at sea once more, as he closed his eyes in 
his arm-chair for an after-dinner nap ? 

They soon reached the old windmill. 
It had been built of solid stone a long, 
long time ago, but was now hme-washed 
over, till it looked as white as the driven 
snow. 

* Why, here is a garden," cried Uncle 
Jack, “fit for a young princess to wander 
in—bushes, flowers, and all complete. 
And won't my sister and my httle Ailie 
be delighted when they clap their eves 
on that summer-house, all o'erhung with 
flowering climbers. I say, Sam, this is 
wonderful. Had the gardener a magic 
wand, or did he lure the services of a 
fairy 2" 

* There wasn't ne'er a magic wand, as 
I saw, sir, 'cept a spade or two, an 'oe and 
a rake, and if you'd ’a seen the gardener's 
darter, wi' 'er dirty cap and 'er grubby 
'ands, you'd 'a said she was just about as 
unlike a fairy as they makes ‘em.”’ 

The mariner wouldn't go indoors until 
he sat him down in the arbour and smoked 
a pipe, his eyes being turned towards the 
blue sea nearly all the time. 

* When I get my best glass to bear on 
the sea out yonder, Sam,” he said at last, 
“why, if I don't think I can raise the 
coast of France itself.” 

* Shouldn't wonder a bit, sir," said 
Sam, who made a point of always agree- 
ing with every word his master said. 

“ Well, now, bo's'n, we'll go inside.” 

Quite an artistic and pretty porch 
fronted the doorway of this queer square 
house. This had certainly been a prince 
among windmills in its time. for the hall 
the sailors now entered would have been 
of marvellous dimensions but for the fact 
that there had been two state-rooms 
besides a small kitchen partitioned off it. 
This was called by the skipper the * orlop 
deck." It was well lighted with a large 
French window, and wainscotted all round. 
It was, at present, destitute of furniture, 
but exceedingly clean, and ready for any- 
thing. The state-rooms off here would be 
for guests, and they were very much larger 
than any ship’s cabin. 

The kitchen was not large, because 
cooking would be all done out of doors, in 
the galley, as it was to be called, and off 
this was a bunk for the steward-cook. a 
very worthy fellow, who had sailed the 
seas with Uncle Jack for years. 

There was a very cosy fireplace in the 
orlop deck, and curtains would be drawn 
across the doorways. A winding and 
pretty staircase at one side led to the 
main deck. 

And here was the ward-room, large 
enough to dine a dozen, not that its owner 
ever contemplated half so many guests. 

Off this, again, were no less than three 
state-rooms—the largest for his sister, the 
smallest for the maid, and the twixt-and- 
between for sweet little Ailie; and 
Uncle Jack determined that this should 
be the prettiest and the nattiest in the 
whole ship. 

Uncle Jack had no doubt he could 


furnish the orlop deck very ccmfortabiy 
and tastefully; but, after a deal of con- 
sideration and consultation with Sam 
Glover, he came to the conclusion that 
he'd best leave the main deck to his 
sister's taste. 

"An' I think so too, sir," said Sam. 
* Some'ow or huther lady folks does ‘ave 
better taste than men in the dinking up 
of a droring-room.” 

But still another winding stair led to 
the upper deck of all. This of course was 
not so large, but bulwarks or battlements 
had been built all round, and besides this 
there was a spare cabin in the centre 
which would make an excellent reading 
and lounge room, cool and delightful ona 
summer's day, and a look-out as well. 

Here the skipper would have his books, 
his writing-table. large telescope, and 
everything complete ; and here, moreover, 
was a small bunk. In fact, the whole 
pleee was not unlike the skipper's own 
room at sea. 

Uncle Jack would often sleep up here 
on suitable nights—that is, when the wind 
blew high and the waves broke in roaring, 
booming fury at the foot of the wild rocks 
far beneath them. 

Was Uncle Jack building castles in the 
air? Well, perhaps; but, come to think 
of it, don't we all do the self-same thing 
from the cradle to the grave, more or less? 
But, bless my boots, as this dear old 
sailor would have said, it doesn’t do one 
any harm ; on the contrary, so long as we 
do not neglect our present duties, it does 
us a great deal of good both mentally and 
physically. To build castles in the air 
is quite as beneficial and recreative as 
hearing and seeing a good game. The 
youth or the man of middle age perhaps 
knows that his desires will never be 
granted, that the castle he is so busy 
buildinghas no earthly foundation, because 
he has begun building it from the top in- 
stead of the bottom. Never mind, its 
very erection has given him pleasure for 
the time being, and without pleasure 
what would or could this life be worth ? 

But there is much to be said for Uncle 
Jack's Castle of Indolence—that is what 
he grandly named it, after Thomson's 
poem, you know. The skipper had had a 
terribly hard life of it bv sea and by land. 
Oh. 1f your most ordinary sailor, who has 


‘been but little more than a dog-watch* at 


sea, had only the gift to write graphicaliv 
though but an epitome of all he has seen 
and done and gone through, what a book 
it would be! Well, our brave skipper 
needed rest, and this scheme of his, he 
believed, would secure it for him. 

We shall see. 

It is said that sailors cannot settle. So 
far as I am myself concerned this is to a 
certain extent true. Had I no work to do 
on shore I'd be off to sea in my yacht. 
As it is, my yacht has to be my beautiful 
caravan, the * Wanderer." 

But to proceed with my yarn. 

Uncle John sat down on the bulwarks 
of his Castle of Indolence, and had a long, 
long look seaward. It was a very lovely 
day. Cliffs and fields and bush—all were 
green on shore ; the waves broke lazily on 
the beach: a little farther out were great 
black boulders with long “sea tangles `’ 
floating from them, so that they looked 


a The shortest of all the watches kept at sea. There 
ure two : trom four till six, and from six till eight 


like the heads of some fearful monsters of 
the deep, just waiting for their prey. Now 
and then they seemed to dip those awful 
heads; but this was an optical delusion, 
caused by the rolling swell washing over 
them. Still farther out the oceun was 
patched with opals, greens, and blacks, 
but away bevond it was deep and darkly 
blue, with here and there à cloud. shadow 
passing over it. Manya sail dotted the 
azure expanse, and lordly steamers were 
there, too far out though, for this coast was 
not considered a safe one. 

And the steamers sailed east and the 
steamers sailed west, with an easi!y per- 
ceptible motion ; but those bound for the 
south, to real foreign lands—I sav real 
foreign lands because you could almost 
pitch a ball of spun-yarn to America—did 
not scem to move, and you could just tell 
thev were steamers from the little balloons 
of black smoke that hovered over them. 

But, besides these, there was many a 
little sail, both white and brown. ‘The 
white sails represented those that had 
gone out for pleasure, or that the crew of 
land-lubbers might fish, in a half-hearted, 
amateurish fashion. But the brown. 
sailed boats—ah! they were in deadly 
earnest. They were professional fisher- 
men and toilers on the deep. They had 
wives and families on the green bonnie 
shores, or in the town, who depended on 
their success for a Jiving—for mea’ and 
clothes at least; and it is but little more 
that poor fisher-people succeed in obtain- 
ing. 

Uncle looked at these for a moment or 
so, then struck into a verse or two of 
that grand old fisher-song we so seldom 
hear nowadays, but the very music of 
which represents the motion of a boat at 
sea. Ido not know that I remember the 
words perfectly, I am but humming it 
over to myself as I write : 


“Oh, weel may the boatie row 
That wins the bairnies’ bread, 
And lightsome be the lot 0' a’ 
That wish the boatie speed," 


But bold Uncle Jack was not the man 
to sit and dream here all day. 

He got up presently with a kind of jerk 
or start, as sailor men do. 

* I say, bo's'n, this won't do, vou know.” 

“No, Bir. Was just a-saying so to my- 
self like.” | 

“Well, bo's'n, this ship wants to be 
rigged right away, and found as well. 
You and I are the working crew at pre- 
sent, so we'll go below and take a look at 
the orlop deck first." 

"Ive got mv note-book, and I guess 
we can soon fix things, right enough. 
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“There, bless you, Sam Glover." he 
continued, “ it isn't a great deal I'll need." 

* No, sir, suttinly not." 

* Well, tumble down with you.” 

In a few minutes tlicy were below. 

“I like that French window, Sam," 
said Uncle, with his head a bit to one 
side. ‘In summer we'll have climbers, 
San, at each side ; and look what a beau. 
tiful view of the sea it gives! Well, in 
winter, sitting cosily here with. maybe, a 
friend or two to talk to, I shall almost 
be able to imagine I hear the spray from 
the waves dashing against the ports. 
You know the old love song, bo's'n ? " 

* Love ain't much in my way, sir.” 

But Uncle must sing: 


* When the wild wintry winds 
Idly rave round our dwelling, 
And the roar of the linn 
On the night breeze is swelling, 


“So merrily we'll sing 

As the storm rattles o'er us, 
Till the dear shieling rinzs 

Wi’ the light lilting chorus.” 


“A capital voice ye have, sir. As rich 
and vellow—no, I means mellow—as a 
ripe tomato !” 

But Uncle Jack was writing, and talk- 
ing to himself. 

“Climbers for French window—that's 
down—sofa in that corner, light and airy, 
nice table with stunsails, port and sta’- 
board to lower or raise 'ccording to size 
of the company.” 

“T thinks they calls 'em wings on 
shore, sir,” said Sam. 

“Yes, Sain, that's it—wings—down it 
goes." 

* And crimson table-cloth, sir ? "' 

"Ah! yes, yes; mustn't forget that; 
better have a dozen, Sam.” 

“La! no sir, two's enough.” 

“Well ‘chairs’ is down—six—and the 
easy chair.” 

* Two of those, cap'n ?" 

“Can't sit in two, man, at one time. 

* But your friend, sir ? ” 

* To be sure, to be sure ; I'd quite for- 
gotten that —ahem ! Sam?” 

“Sir to you, sir.” 

“How would it do to have them all 
easy chairs ? ” 

* Oh no, no, Cap'n; that would look ray- 
deckulons.” 

* Well, I daresay you're right—two very 
easv chairs — that settles that. We 
couldn't have a four-post bed here, I 
suppose, Sam? ” 

Sam took to himself the liberty of 
laughing. 

“Can't see that er-tall, sir. 
spoil the looks o' the room, like. 
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Cap'n, you never see'd a four-poster on 
board a ship ?”’ 

“No, Sam, no. But look here, Sam, 
I'm going in for comfort, and ——" 

* But, sir, you couldn't sleep in the 
whole of a four-poster—excuse me, won't 
'ee, sir ?—but ye'd look like a linnet on a 
hen roost! ”’ 

“Graphic, Sam, graphic. But I wasn't 
thinking of myself abit. Now just allow 
your old skipper to have a lectle common 
sense." 

“ Suttinly, sir, suttinly." 

* Well, then, supposing that I have my 
two sailor friends, Captains Barnard and 
Stunsail, to dine with me. Well, we dine, 
Sam—”’ 

e Suttinly.” 

“Then we chats and yarns till the 
chronometer—wait a bit Sam, that must 
go down——”’ 

“Its a clock, sir, not a crownom. 
mater." 

* Certainly, Sam, right for once. Down 
she is. Now where was I? This fur- 
nishing business is a kind of puzzling, 
bo's'n."' 

“ Ye were agoin’ to say, sir, what the 
four-poster was for —" 

“Oh! ves. Well, we yarn away till, 
maybe, twelve o'clock. Then it comes on 
to blow ; then I turn to the four-poster and 
say: "There's your bed, my dear old 
friends; strip and get into it. Hark to 
the pelting of the pitiless storm; you 
can't go home to-night.” 

* Now, sir," said Sam doggedly, * don't 
'ee think me mutinous ; but I won't hear 
o' that ere gloomy four-poster on no 
account. Hammocks, Cap'n, hammocks. 
A hook here, look, and a hook there, and 

-there you are, sir.” 

“ Capital, capital, Sam,—down go ham- 
mocks. Sam Glover, you must have been 
born on shore. But look at the beautiful 
fire-place and no grate.” 

“Oh, no, sir, you burns logs and peats 
on the hearth, you know. That is the 
annteek, as they calls it." 

Uncle scratched his head, looking tired 
and puzzled. 

* Tell you what it is, Sam, I give it up. 
Ill—Il wire for my sister.” 

** That's better, Cap'n."' 

Two minutes after this they were walk. 
ing briskly back to the hotel. Uncle 
could sing now; but presently he turned 
to his bo's'n and said, most gravely and 
sententiously : 

“Tell you what it is, Sam Glover— there 
are some jobs in this world that sailor 
men are not cut out for, and house fur- 
nishing is one of them.” 

( To be continued.) 
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IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author of “ The Belgian Hare," ** The Wallaby Man,” ete, ete. 


(With Illustrations bu J. JELLICOE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.— THE GOULIOT CAVES. 


we were looking to our charge with some 
impatience, wondering what would be the 
final issues of the venture. 

Suddenly. ominous sounds awoke the 


detachment of the disarmed garrison by 
the windmill. 

All unconscious of the disastrous events 
going on below, out of sight and hearing, 


T reason of my being exempt from 

sharing in the humiliating capture of 
the greater part of our force was, that I 
formed one of five men left to guard a 
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comparative peace which reigned around 
the windmill. Sounds of voices mingling 
in a roar of exultation were wafted on the 
breeze, to awaken apprehension in our 
hearts. The prisoners ceased their con- 
versation to listen; excitement spread 
among them, necessitating threats and 
some exhibition of force on our part to 
keep it within safe bounds. But our con- 


trol over them was destined to be 
of short duration. 

The turmoil of noise grew louder 
every moment. . Presently, over a 
shoulder of the undulating ground 
which trended in a succession of 
slopes towards the north-west, there 
came into sight a hurrying, yelling 
mob of men and women, some of 
the former armed with muskets, 
which they repeatedly discharged 
into the air, as if firing a salute for 
the triumph of victory. Others gave 
vent to their jubilation by brandish- 
ing sticks and clubs, spades and 
picks; while the women waved 
kerchiefs and gave vent to their 
excitement by wild gestures. 

The prisoners, whom we were 
supposed to be guarding, greeted 
the approach of this noisy con- 
course with encouraging cheers and 
shouts, to which they replied with 
arush of determined fury towards 
us. <A distance of perhaps a 
hundred yards of level sward inter- 
vened between ourselves and those 
who were evidently bent on the 
vengeance of retaliation. 

There was not a moment for 
deliberation, not a chance of success 
by concerted action. The sergeant 
in command of our company saw 
the desperate crisis in which we 
were situated, and issued the only 
order which promised any chame of 
escape. 

* Give them a volley, lads, and then 
sauve qui peut ! " 

We obeyed, each man of us discharging 
his musket at the yelling host, which was 
now not fifty yards away. We saw three 
men fall forward, either killed or wounded, 
and then we started to break away, each 
for himself. 

On rushed the furious mob, thirsting 
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for revenge, as our little knot broke into 
five divergent units, trusting alone to 
speed of foot for safety. It was a wild 
race for life. prompted by the blind in- 
stinct of self.preservation, the first of 
nature's laws. I can only now speak for 
myself. 

Running as I never ran before, except 
from the mob 1n Pollet Street, hard away 


become no better than a foot-track, little 
frequented, to judge from appearance. It 
promised to lead down sloping hummocks 
of grass to the shore, where I hoped 
to find some hiding-place among the 
rocks. 

Each moment I knew that I was gain- 
ing on my pursuers, for the shouting 
sounded farther behind. I had not 
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“Give them a volley, lads, and then sauve qui peut!" 


to the left, I gained a road that led due 
west. Along that road I sped, hearing 
the yells of pursuers in my rear. Three 


musket-shots cracked in my direction, but 


the bullets happily whizzed only un- 
comfortably near my head. My wind 
was good, and the love of dear life nerved 
me to the utmost exertion. 

Down that road I pelted for half a mile 
or more, till it branched right and left. I 
took the right branch, and soon found it 


slackened pace, and few, as I believed, 
could beat me in a fair race. 

Not till the shouting had dwindled to a 
faint murmur in the distance, did I venture 
to abate my speed. Then truly I was 
thankful for a chance to walk awhile, to 
recover breath ; for my powersof endurance 
were sorely tried, and I could not have 
kept up the pace much longer. 

My panting sides gradually settled down 
to more normal respiration, as I paused a 


few moments tolisten. With considerable 
relief of mind I was aware that the 
yells had either ceased or were too far 
away to be audible. Nosounds disturbed 
the stillness, save the singing of a lark to 
the deep accompaniment of the solemn 
surf that for ever embraces the rocky 
coast with its melancholy diapason of 
variable tone. 

I gazed for a time spellbound with ad. 
miration for the natural beauty of the 
scene—the girdle of deep blue sea, softened 
on the horizon to meet the lighter blue of 
the brooding sky; the purple-grey rocks 
rising from it in detached masses, fringed 
with the creaming surf; the scarred 
eternal cragecd clitts of the same warm 
purple, rose-tlushed in the light of the 
declining sun, picked out with carpets of 
garnished green, rifted with chasms where 
shadow slumbered in mystery, and white- 
winged sea-birds wheeled in solitude un- 
disturbed. 

Such a scene might well lift the heart 
to God, for no painter of earth can ever 
emulate the exquisite tenderness of such 
colours, and the arrangement of such 
inimitable pictures. The mid-distance 
was effected by folds of waving green, 
descending from the height on which I 
stood, in crumpled folds tinted with har- 
monious tones of shaded green, relieved 
by a few sheep, boulder stones, gorse 
and bramble-thickets, grouped by the 
Divine Artist’s skill with perfection of 
effect. 

It needed an effort to wrench my soul 
from the fascination of the scene, and 
once more I hurried on to seek the desired 
seclusion of secrecy. 

At length, by a steep climb down a 
craggy defile, I reached the level of the 
sea, and stood on the water-worn rubble 
of a rock-strewn bay. Along the beach I 
walked awhile eastwards, and found it 
painfully wearisome work. Nature was 
beginning to succumb to fatigue, having 
been on the stretch for some twenty-four 
hours, with but a scanty allowance of 
food, much hard exercise, and not a wink 
of sleep. A consciousness of exhaustion 
had a depressing effect on my spirits. I 
was minded to lie down behind the first 
rock that offered a semblance of shelter, 
when I espied the entrance to a cave in 
the face of the clitís. 

I entered that cave, and once more mv 
soul was nerved with a sense of amazed 
admiration. I seemed to have found an 
enchanted grotto of fairy-tale romance. 
tor the westering eunshine struck full on 
its interior, revealing its vaulted depth, 
and kindling patterns of colour with 
magical effect. Luminous reflections in 
pools of clear water baflled description. 
In those pools waved fronds of seaweed, 
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while fishes, alarmed at my intrusion, 
flashed like gold and silver darts. 

I walked farther inwards, to notice 
arched doorways, giving access to corridors 
and halls of fantastic beauty which seemed 
to lose themselves in depths of intermin- 
able mystery. Some of these I explored 
with increasing wonder and awe. Here 
the rock walls were tapestried with infinite 
zoophytes, many-coloured and resplendent 
in the softened sun-blaze. There strange 
slimy forms glimmered with radiant hues, 
slabs of deep brown rock shone with the 
glint of burnished bronze; seaweeds 
drooped in banners and draperies richly 
blended in contrast of texture and tint. 

Overhead, above the reach of the highest 
tide, ferns spread their delicate fronds in 
vivid green, and lichens wove traceries 
of endless variety—the realisation of a 
palace for the queen of the sea-nymphs. 

I might have lingered long to enjoy the 
marvel and beauty of the scene, had not 
the waters of the rising tide whispered a 
warning. They were stealing with a 
ripple of silvery music among the irregu- 
larities of the rock-laid floor, to remind 
the loiterer that retreat might be cut off 
when it was too late. I therefore retraced 
my steps to the entrance of those fairy 
grottoes, and cast about to find some safer 
hiding-place beyond reach of the highest 
tide. 

Progress eastwards would evidently 
involve risk, since the waves were already 
lapping the base of the cliffs. I therefore 
deemed it prudent to turn west, and 
climb once more the defile down which I 
had lately descended. Passing along 
with that intention I espied the entrance 
to another cave, so cunningly hidden 
from casual view as easily to escape 
observation. Curiosity prompted me to 
investigate it more closely before climbing 
the cliff path. 

Rocks blocked the way, as though 
purposely arranged to render the approach 
intricate and difficult. But I persevered 
to accomplish it, and was rewarded by 
finding myself in a domed cavern dimly 
revealed in subdued twilight. A. placid 
pool, wrinkled by the life of the rising 
tide, flickered the walls with reflected 
light in a slufting dance of glitter and 
sparkle. ‘This was most captivating to 
the eve—suggestive of tritons and mer- 
maidens. 

The rocks on the left were so disposed 
as to form a sort of natural stairway, 
which seemed to invite the intruder to 
mount the steps, carved, rounded, and 
polished through ages untold by the 
ceaseless labour of the ocean tides. 
Seduced by the fascination I mounted 
the stairway, wondering if nature unaided 
by man were answerable for the perfect 

( To be continued.) 
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adaptation of such an easy means of 
ascent. 

The steps were so gently graduated 
that a little child would have found no 
diffieulty in passing from each to the 
next. On reaching the summit my sur- 
prise was increased by finding an alcove 
in the rock, that might have been hewn 
purposely to provide a pleasant resting- 
place for a weary man. A smooth, 
sloping couch of rock, perfectly dry, lured 
me to snatch a brief moment's repose. 
My inclination was to resist the influence, 
though weariness pleaded strongly for 
indulgence. The insidious lapping of the 
tide uttered an admonitory voice which 
prudence warned me not to neglect. 

Then it was that I suddenly noticed 
several tufts of the fern asplenium 
adiantum growing in a fissure on the 
same level as the sloping couch. That 
sight brought an instant change of resolu- 
tion. Ina moment the knowledge was 
borne upon my mind that a spot where 
that fern could flourish must be beyond 
the reach of any tide. I almost uttered 
a cry of joy at the discovery. I had 
found what I desired—a hiding-place safe 
from all possible interruption, as soon as 
the sea should close the entrance of my 
cavern. 

I laid me down with a delicious sense 
of ease and security. I shifted my trusty 
musket, which I had not abandoned in 
flight, and the relief was immediately 
perceptible. Then I chanced to feel a 
wallet fastened to my belt, and a flash of 


remembrance reminded me that it con. 


tained two biscuits and a small flask of 
brandy. Oh, joy! joy! Food was alone 
needed to render my satisfaction com- 
plete—and food was at hand! Never 
was the gratitude of a famished man 
more profound, as I slowly devoured the 
precious morsels. 

The lazy lap of the tidal waters made 
soothing music. I noticed them slowly 
and surely rising, and every inch achieved 
added to my assurance of safety. I 
watched the sheen on the pool flash its 
continuous signals to wall and ceiling of 
my vaulted chamber, and classic myths 
floated ` across my mind. Nereus and 
Neptune might meet in this council-hall ; 
Cymothoe and Triton might play hide- 
and-seek herein, or Æolus lock some 
truant wind in the temporary prison- 
house. I thought of the steadfast old 
pilot Palinurus, true to his post, so 
cruelly betrayed by Sleep gliding from 
the ethereal stars, parting the curtains of 
darkness— 

“Te, Palinure, petens, tibi tristia somnia portans . . 

Ecce deus ramum Lethzo rore madentem, 

Vique soporatum Stygià." ..... 
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HAT &re you doing here?” came in 
h a hoarse angry voice, and Matt felt 
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r. Lawrenec ! *) 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER XIV.—MATT TAKES LESSONS. 


* Yes, your captain, sir. 
this? So I’ve caught you just in time." 

“T don’t understand you, sir. 
you are hurting me." 


What game is 
Mind ; 


Author of * Nic Revel,” * Ydoll Gwyn,” “ The Silver Cañon,” ete. 


“I mean to. you treacherous young 
hound." D 

“I? Treacherous? ” cried Matt. 

* Silence! No row," said Lawrence, 
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in a hoarse whisper. * You don't under- 
stand, eh ? I suppose you were not going 
to unfasten one of those hatches so that 
your black friends could get out ? ” 

The moment before, Matt was strug. 
gling to get up, but the charge sounded to 
him so absurd that he lay back laughing 
softly. 

“To kill me and the Captain, as well as 
the rest? How can you think I should 
be such an idiot ? ” he said at last. 

" Humph!" ejaculated the ex-mate, 
relaxing his grasp, for the boy's words 
were absolutely convincing. “Then 
what were you doing here ? " 

“ Looking to see if the watch were 
awake. Where are they ? ” 

“Gone forward, where I sent them, 
boy," said Lawrence. “Get up." 

Matt obeyed. 

* But it was not your duty to see to 
this.” 

“I know that,” said Matt; “but I 
couldn't rest for thinking about the men 
going to sleep the other night; and all 
was so quiet and still, I came to look.” 

* Humph!" ejaculated the mate; “ but 
you were not in the skipper's cabin when 
I looked in just now, before I came up." 

Matt told him where he had been. 

* Well, it was rather & risky thing to 
do, my lad. There, I've made & mis- 
take.” 

* Yes, and hurt me too,” said the boy. 

* Well, you shouldn't have done it. 
There's no fear of the men being caught 
snoozing again." 

Just then the men who had been on 
the watch where they stood came slowly 
back from right forward. 

* Well? " said Lawrence. 

* Can't hear a sound, sir," said one of 
them, “and it's black as the inside of a 
tar barrel away forrard. The breaking 
water would look fiery, and show for far 
enough in the sky." 

“ Keep to it, then," said the mate. 
* One of you go forward every half-hour 
and look out, for we're not so very far off 
land." 

* All right, sir," was the reply. 

* Come along," said Lawrence; and 
ignoring the adventure they had just had 
they went below for each to seek his 
resting-place ; and now, as if the excite- 
ment had wrought & complete change, 
Matt dropped off to sleep at once, only to 
wake up and find that it was a bright 
sunshiny morning, and Sniff standing by 
his side grinning at him. 

“ You was fast, sir, and braxfass is just 
about ready." 

Matt was already dressed, and he was 
not long interviewing the water and 
seeing to his patient, who did not seem 
to have moved during the latter part of 
the night. 

His next act was to go on deck, to find 
that land was visible, though only a inere 
speck on the lee bow, at which Mr. Lips- 
combe was gazing through his glass, 
while the boatswain was close at his 
elbow. 

Matt could not help hearing their words 
as he went up to say good-morning to the 
mate, who was talking. 

“And you think this is the same 
island ? " 

“Yes, sir, just a bit of a reef and a 
sand-spit inside, much such a place as 
where we got the coral." 

* No inhabitants ? ” 
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"Only when they're took there, sir. 
It's years ago now, but there was a sort 
o’ barracks made for the blackbirds, and 
the schooner I knewed of used to come 
to and fro and take ‘em away. It's the 
place Mr. Lawrence talked about, you 
may depend. Here he comes." 

* Morning," said the gentleman named, 
coming up. “Any the worse for your 
adventures, my lad ? " 

He accompanied his question with a 
laugh which annoyed Matt; but he put a 
good face on the matter, for he was help- 
less, and nothing was to be gained bv 
keeping up & quarrel. 

* Well, Lipscombe.” he said, “ what 
do you think of the depót ? ” 

* Not much," replied the mate. ‘ You 
think, then, that there will be a vessel 
calling now and then ? ” 

* [' m sure of it." 

* And you mean to land these blacks 
there ? ” 

* Yes, and keep them till they are 
wanted. I don't want to have them dying 
off on our hands." - 

“ Say on your hands," said Lipscombe 
sternlv. 

* No, on our hands. You'll want some 
of the profit, so vou must have some of 
the credit.” 

“I don't like the black business," said 
Lipscombe. 

“Then why in the name of thunder did 
you join the brig 2" 

“ Because I believed that everything 
was to be fair above-board trading.” 

* Bless your innocence, then!"' said 
the ex-mate, laughing. ‘There, you're 
qualmish before breakfast. You'll be 
better after." 

* Is there good anchorage here ? ” 

* Excellent." | 

“Then you have been here before ? ” 

* Of course.” 

“ Blackbirding ? " 

“Iam not going to make a confession 
to you, my dear boy. I have been trading 
a good deal in the South Seas, and what- 
ever my skipper ordered me to do I always 
did. "That's a good plan, Lipscombe, and 
so you'll find. It makes things go easy 
and pleasant on board, besides paving 
well; so let's have no more bones about 
it. One young crank on board is enough 
at & time; but Master Fraser and I are 
beginning to understand one another, and 
after a fight or two, I daresay we shall be 
the best of friends.” 

Matt gave the speaker an indignant look 
which seemed to say “ Never!’’ but he 
held his tongue. 

* Breakfast's ready, Lipscombe: coine 
along. Forward, Fraser. We shall be 
well in with this breeze in a couple of 
hours’ time.” 

Matt began to descend, but Lawrence 
laid his hand on the mate’s shoulder and 
checked him to say a few words before 
they went down; still their words were 
quite audible in the cabin. 

“ Now, no more of that," said Lawrence. 
"It's fate. Youre in for it, so take 
matters as they come, and don't be a 
fool." 

“ But I don't like it," said Lipscombe. 

* And I don't like foul weather, but onc 
has to swallow it, as you have to swallow 
this. You know as well as I do that every 
one has to do & bit of dirty work at times. 
There's always plenty of sugar to sweeten 
the cup, you know.” 


* Mr. Lipscombe is against this horrible 
business," thought Matt, with a thrill of 
joy running through him.  **Oh, if we 
could work together, and set those poor 
wretches free ! "' 

The way to do this did not seem clear, 
but there was enough light through the 
darkness ahead to make Matt feel cheerful 
and enjoy his breakfast ; after which, and 
his attendanee upon the Captain, he went 
on deck, to find that sail had been 
shortened, and that they were gliding 
slowly towards a reef. In this was one 
of the usual openings into the calm 
lagoon, beyond which lay & rather 
desolate-looking island, with a hut, and a 
long shed close by. A few cocoanuts in 
full bearing, and a couple of young 
groves of a few years’ growth, were 
visible, but for the most part the place 
looked barren and inhospitable, and Matt 
turned away after coming to the conclu. 
sion that the island could not be above a 
couple of miles across. 

* Not like our friends’ place, you see, 
Fraser," said Lawrence, coming up; ** but 
it's not so bad as it looks, and you'll be 
able to have some splendid fishing.” 

* But we are not going to stay here? " 

* Not altogether, my lad, but on and 
off, so as to carry on our trade. Do you 
know what island it is? ” 

"No. Is it marked on the chart ? ” 

“Only on the chart of a few men's 
memories, my lad," said Lawrence, laugh- 
ing. “We cal it Blackbird Haven. 
Good place for the prisoners, eh? "They'll 
be well and hearty here, ready for draft. 
ing off when a ship comes." 

“ Then ships do come here? "' 

"Oh yes, sometimes. This is our 
market, only known to very few.” 

* What is the nearest land ?”’ said Matt. 

* Never you mind. Perhaps there 1s 
no nearest land." 

“ But some one lives here ? ” 

* Some one's going to live here now. 
my lad. It hasn't been used much just 
lately since I've been sailing with Captain 
Wilson in this brig. Want to know any- 
thing else ?”’ 

** Yes, a great deal," said Matt boldly. 

Lawrence took hold of him by the arm. 
squeezed it hard, and looked him full ia 
the face, as he spoke, good-humouredl: 
enough, but there was a curiously deter. 
mined, masterful tone in his voice as he 
said : 

“ Look here, young Fraser, you're only 
a boy." 

* Well, I can't help that," said Mait 
shortly. 

*Of course you can't. But listen to 
me: boys think they are very knowirg. 
but they haven'tlearnteverything. Now. 
you're à very pushing young gentleman. 
and you want to know & great deal all at 
once, but you had better take it in by 
degrees. It’s the best way, and it sticks 
tightest. You don't like what's going oz 
now, do you ? " 

* Not at all," said Matt. 

“ Well, that’s honest, and I like you au 
the better for not playing the sneak an 
pretending that you do. Suppose I sav 
to you, write down a list of the thins 
you want answered. What do you say t« 
that?” 

“You won't answer my questions, f- : 
you're bantering me." 

* You're a sharp one, young Frase>. 
Quite right. I won't answer one. Yos 


take my advice. Hear, see, and say 
nothing, and maybe if vou do you'll. find 
when we get back to Sydney that there'll 
be a nice new five-pound Bank of England 
note in your pocket, one that you can 
change for five golden sovereigns ready 
to turn into a hundred bright new 
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That's my advice, so 
You 


,? 


shillings to spend. 
take it. You're boy, I'm captain. 
can'tdo as you like. Ican. See that ? 
" Yes," said Matt shortly. 
“Then now it will be all plain sailing." 
He nodded meaningly, and walked 
away. 
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“ A five-pound Bank of England note," 
muttered Matt, as he stood alone upen 
the deck. “Ugh! I'd burn it, and if 
there was no fire near I'd tear it up into 
the smallest pieces I could and scatter 
them to the winds." 

( To be continued.) 
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Stories round the Class-room Stove. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by A. L. TUCK.) 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


‘Nrprs and Gossing were chums who 

J frequently fell out with one another. 
When this happened it was Gossing’s habit 
to sulk, and to go off entirely alone to brood 
over the rupture. Gibbs, on the other hand, 
had a touch of spite in his character, and 
his method was not so simple. He would 
pick up the first fellow who came along, make 
great friends with him, and treat him with 
effusive fondness right under Gossing's eyes. 
His object was to make the old chum very 
sore by exhibiting the beauties of the new one. 

This was ungenerous of Gibbs, and it is 
not surprising that his conduct should have 
brought, at last, a fitting punishment. It 
was severe when it came, and it left its mark. 
Gibbs will probably go on quarrelling with 
Gossing as long as the two are friends, but I 
do not think that he will ever again try to 
pique him in theold way. For this excellent 
change we are largely indebted to Brown's 
Aunt Jane. 


By W.: E. Coir. 


XI.—BROWN’S AUNT JANE. 

As for Brown himself, to know him well 
was to shun him. In appearance he was the 
most amiable and harmless of fellows, with a 
simple expression of face, and a slow smile 
for almost everyone wholooked at him. To 
know his faults you would need to consult 
Murchison of the Sixth, whose fag he had once 
been, or one or two other fellows who had 
been much in his society. Those fellows 
did not talk much about him, but satisfied 
themselves by keeping out of his way for the 
rest of their lives. 

It those fellows had talked more, it is 
likely that the incident of Brown's Aunt 
Jane would never have taken place. Gibbs 
was in the Lower Fourth, and Brown had but 
recently entered that form. He was seen to 
be rather stupid, but of course that did not 
go for much. Gossing had just fallen out 
with Gibbs about the colour of Mr. Renwick's 
eyes, Gossing declaring that they were brown, 
and Gibbs asserting that they were hazel. 


Gossing had begun to sulk, as usual, and had 
left his friend severely alone. "There was à 
special half-holiday that afternoon, and Gibbs 
seemed in danger of having no companion. 
In his usual style he picked up the first fellow 
who offered himself, and this was Brown. 

It came about in a particularly simple wav. 
During the geography lesson Gibbs sat as 
far away from Gossing as he could, and his 
next neighbour proved to be Brown. Gibbs 
asked him if he didn't think Mr. Renwick’s 
eyes were hazel, and Brown answered that 
very likely they were. Gibbs liked Brown 
at once, and wondered why it was that no 
one seemed to care for his company. To be 
sure, his manner was decidedly slow and 
irritating, but the poor fellow couldn't help 
that. He would try him, just to let that cad 
Gossing see that chums were not at all 
scarce, anyhow. 

“ Going anywhere this afternoon ?”’ he in- 
quiredcarelessly. 
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“ No," answered Brown. “ Are you?” 

Gibbs said that he hadn't quite decided, 
and there was a pause. Then Brown placed 
his finger on a paragraph in their geography 
text-book. It was not the paragraph of their 
lesson, but another one, dealing with the 
immediate locality. 

"Look here," he said. “Ive an aunt 
living here, at Lepping. This book says it's 
only about twelve miles off." 

"Oh," said Gibbs. ** Been to see her?” 
"Rather," answered Brown; and he 
added reflectively : “ Jolly nice old lady she 
is, too." 

There was another pause, during which 
pleasant visions began to rise before Gibbs. 
He had & couple of very nice aunts himself, 
and loved to visit them. Why not visit 
Brown's aunt? It was a fine day, the dis- 
tance was not great, and there would surely 
bea high tea to repay them for their journey. 
Very likely Brown's aunt had an orchard, 
and other things. It would be a splendid 
take down for Gossing. 

“ Why not go down to-day ? " he inquired. 
* Why, I shouldn't mind going with you my- 
self if you don't care to go alone." 

Brown opened his eyes. * Upon my word," 
he said, “ I never thought of that ! " 

It was certainly queer that he hadn't 
thought of it, but very likely this was owing 
to his rumoured stupidity. After Gibbs had 
suggested it, however, there was no further 
ditliculty. The arrangements were made in 
two or three seconds. Gates would be open 
that evening until six-thirty, and if they 
started nt two they would have four hours 
and a half to themselves. They could hire 
two bicycles at Porson's, and the journey 
each way would take about an hour This 
would give them over two hours for the high 
tea, orchard, and other things. 

The arrangements being made, they waited 
impatiently for the time of executing them. 
This came in due course, and all went well. 
Fifoot was worried for permits that day, and 
only noticed that Brown wished to go and 
see his aunt, and to take another fellow with 
him. Both fellows being in the Fourth he 
was satisfied that they could take care of 
themselves, and did not ask too many ques- 
tions. Then they hurried down to Porson's, 
and hired the bicycles before any other 
fellows could get the pick of the stock. By 
iwo o'clock they were on the road. 

Their start was full of anticipation, and 
neither of them said & great deal. Brown 
was always a silent boy, and Gibbs was 
wondering what Gossing's face would be like 
when they returned in the evening, laden and 
triumphant. That was why he did not 
make any particular inquiries about. Brown's 
aunt until it was too late. 

The road to Lepping was so straight and 
undeniable that they could scarcely miss it. 
Gibbs rode & little in advance, and nothing 
out of the way occurred until they had gone 
some five miles. Then they came to a place 
where a road turned off to the left and another 
to the right. There was a finger-post 
between, but its notices were illegible. Gibbs 
slowed, to enable Brown to come up with 
him. 

* Which road ? " he asked briefly. 

Brown's answer rather surprised him. 
* Oh, whichever you like. I don't mind." 

This led Gibbs to infer that both ways led 
to the same place. “But which is the 


shortest ?" he asked impatiently. ‘ Which 
will take us there first ? ” 
Brown looked almost vacant. ‘“ Take us 


where? " he asked, just as if he knew nothing 
about it. 

It was particularly stupid of him, and 
Gibbs gave a sharp exclamation. This roused 
Brown, and he came to reason. 

“I don’t know which way," he said. 
" Both ways seem much alike to me. We'd 
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better ask this chap who’s coming up with 
the cart.” 

They dismounted, and waited until the 
man with the cart reached them. He told 
them that their road was the one on the 
right. and Brown nodded, as much as to say 
“I told you so!” Then they mounted again 
and proceeded. 

Gibbs thought it was now time to make 
sure that Brown's aunt possessed an orchard 
and other things, but he did not go straight 
to the point and ask the question. He led 
up to the matter in a very delicate fashion, 
but received several shocks on the way. 

“ I hope your aunt won't be out," he began 
carefully. 

“Eh?” said Brown. “Out where?” 

That wasa very irritating question. “Oh, 
out anywhere," snappec Gibbs. “ It will be 
a sell if she's not at home. What should we 
do?” 

He expected Brown to reply that the 
servants could give them tea, even if the aunt 
chanced to be out. But Brown, after several 
moments’ consideration, simply answered : 

* I suppose we'd have to ride back again, 
wouldn't we ?” 

A silence followed, during which Gibbs 
came to see the force of that remark in all 
its simplicity. ‘Then he began again: 

" What's your aunt’s name?” 

* Her name," said Brown. ‘ Oh, it's Aunt 
Jane." 

That was satisfactory enough as far as it 
went. “Aunt Jane" suggested a dear, 
homely old lady, particularly fond of boys. 

“ Has she any—anv land?” asked Gibbs. 

“Land?” echoed Brown. ** What sort of 
land? " 

‘Oh, any sort. 
thing like that ?”’ 

Brown thought it over. “I don't know,” 
he answered slowly. ‘She may have some, 
you know, and she may not." 

This was so plain that Gibbs did not care 
to pursue the matter further. Brown was 
certainly a very troublesome person to 
converse with, and a talk with him had an 
irritating effect upon the temper. He would 
speak to him as little as possible. 

As it happened, however, Brown was the 
first to reopen the matter. ‘It's a queer 
thing," he said suddenly, just before they 
reached their destination. “I never had 
any idea, until this morning, that Lepping 
was so near Hazleton. I always fancied that 
it was miles and miles away from this 
district." 

Gibbs was surprised. “Eh?” he cried. 
* Didn't you say you had been down to see 
your aunt before? " 

"To see my aunt? Oh, yes," said Brown. 
“ I've been to see my aunt before. But that 
was years and years ago, when I was a tiny 
little chap, you know." 

Gibbs was more surprised than ever. 
Brown's aunt probably wouldn't know Brown 
after such a long time. It was quite possible 
that she wouldn’t own him, either, and there 
the two of them would be, in a pretty pickle. 
His face began to lengthen. 

"I expect," said Brown, “that she'll be 
awfully glad to see me, after such a long 
while. Don't you think so?" 

That was another and a better view of the 
position, and Gibbs’ face cleared. Yes, no 
doubt the aunt would be decidedly glad to see 
Brown —that was quite reasonable, after all. 
She would be so glad that she would probably 
run at him and kiss him. Well, if Gibbs saw 
any sign of an orchard about the place, he 
would let her kiss him. too. He did not care 
much for kissing, but it was sometimes worth 
while to submit. He had often found it 
worth while with his own aunts; and aunts 
were much the same everywhere. 

Lepping was scarcely to be called & town. 
It was a long, straggling village, in which 


Fields, or gardens, or any- 


dull old-fashioned houses were curiously 
mixed up with small but ambitious general 
shops. As soon as they had fairly entered 
the street which ran through the centre of 
all they dismounted, and began to look about 
them. 

Brown's look became more vacant than 
ever. “It’s quite a new place to me,” he 
said. “I don't seem to remember it at all.” 

* Why, you can hardly expect to,” laughed 
Gibbs. * But have you any idea what your 
aunt’s house was like?” 

Brown tried to think. “It was a good- 
sized house," he began dreamily. ‘It had 
good-sized windows, I think, and a—a lurge 
front door." 

* Was there anything else to know it by? 
A—a field, or an orchard, say ? ” 

But Brown was not to be led further. He 
remembered an old piano in the drawing. 
room, and an old grey dog, which, no doubt, 
would be dead by now. But he could not 
recollect anything useful, and the more he 
tried the more helpless he became. 

They walked on slowly. So far the difti- 
culty was rather an amusing one, and Gibbs 
thought it would soon be over. When they 
saw a little shop marked “ Post Office,” he 
stopped short. 

“Why, here we are!" he cried... ** We can 
ask here. They'll be sure to know where she 
lives." 

“So they will" agreed Brown. 
thought of that.’’ 

Gibbs reached the door, but turned back. 
“You never told me the name,” he said. 
“What is it?” 

* Aunt Jane," answered Brown readily. 

"Jane what? If you were writing à 
letter to her you wouldn't address it to 
‘Aunt Jane,’ would you?” 

"But I've never written a letter to her, 
said Brown blankly. 

Gibbs gasped. It was some seconds before 
he could proceed. 

"Is she your father’s sister, or your 
mother's?" he inquired, as calmly as he 
possibly could; for he saw that with almost 
every question his companion was growing 
more and more confused and helpless. What 
a fellow it was, to be sure! 

"Is she my father's sister, or my 
mother's?" repeated Brown; and from the 
way he said the words it was quite evident 
that the question had never occurred to him 
before. ‘I really don't know, Gibbs. I've 
never asked." 

Gibbs still kept himself well in hand. 
* What was your mother's name before she 
was married?" he inquired gently. “ Do 
you remember that ? ” 

"My mother’s name before she was 
married? Oh, it was Symonds. I re- 
member that — it was Symonds!” and 
Brown's face became bright with triumph. 

^ Well, that's better,’ said Gibbs, with a 
sigh. ‘If your aunt is your mother's sister, 
she must be Miss Jane Symonds. If she is 
your father's, she will be Miss Jane Brown. 
Isn't that plain?" 

“Yes, of course," agreed the other. 
“That's plain enough ;" but his dubious 
expression clearly suggested that he could 
not connect either of the names with his 
Aunt Jane. “That’s plain enough. You're 
an awfully clever chap, Gibbs." 

Gibbs thought so too, and went confidently 
into the post oflice. The postmaster, who 
was very busy making up some intricate 
accounts, looked at him in a questioning 
sort of way from behind the counter. He was 
an old man, with a quick, impatient manner. 

“Can you tell me," said Gibbs, “if there 
is a Miss Jane Symonds living about here ? `’ 

^ Miss Jane Symonds,” said the post- 
master sharply. ‘Symonds — Symonds. 
There is no one of that name in the whole 
place.” 
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That was final as far as Symonds was 
concerned. The postmaster glanced at his 
accounts, feeling that the question had been 
settled. Gibbs, however, had not finished. 

* Then it’s a Miss Jane Brown," he said. 
"It was bound to be either Brown or 
Symonds. Do you know any Miss Jane 
Brown ?”’ 

The postmaster placed his pen behind his 
ear, rested his hands on the counter, and 
looked curiously at Gibbs. ‘There are 
several Browns in this town,” he said. ‘ But 
I don't know of any Miss Jane Brown. 
What is she like? ” 

Gibbs turned to Brown. 
aun; like?" he asked. 
member ? ” 

Brown wrinkled his brows. “I fancy she 
was pretty tall," he answered, with caution. 
* Pretty tall. That's all I remember." 

"How old was she?"' snapped Gibbs. 
“ Was she young. or middle-aged? Did she 
have grey hair? " 

“I shouldn't wonder," was the lucid 
answer, “ but I can't say for certain.” 

The postmaster smiled grimly, and Gibbs 
began to feel thesituation painful. It would 
have given him intense pleasure just then to 
knock Brown into a flour-bin that was stand- 
ing just behind him. He overcame the 
impulse by a great effort, and addressed the 
postmaster once more. 

" You're sure that there's no Miss Jane 
Brown about here," he said. “ There ought 
to be—she's this fellow's aunt." 

The postmaster gave another smile. 
“ There is John Brown, a plumber," he replied, 
‘and hehasone daughtercalled Jennie. That 
is the nearest name I know of, and I'm afraid 
it won’t suit you. Jennie Brown is about 
twelve years old! ” 

With that he took his pen from his ear 
and returned to his accounts. Gibbs and 
Brown went to the door, feeling very small. 
After looking about them for & minute or 
two they took their bicycles and moved 
slowly down the street. 

It was a hole of a place, Gibbs thought— 
a hole of a place where two strangers like 
themselves were so rare that everybody must 
needs stare after them. He did not know 
exactly what to do next, and it was useless 
to ask Brown. The only reasonable thing 
was to mount and ride home again, uncom- 
forted by tea, orchard, aunt, or anything 
else. And what would Gossing say ? 

“ I say, Gibbs," remarked Brown suddenly. 
“I’ve been thinking." 

"Have you?" said Gibbs. 
funny!" 

“ I've been wondering," said Brown, “ why 
you asked for * Miss Jane Symonds’ or ‘ Miss 
Jane Brown. My aunt isn't a Miss at all. 
She's a married woman." 

Gibbs gave an exclamation, and stopped 
short in the middle of the street. He looked 
Brown over from head to foot. 

* You dunder-headed mule!" he cried. 
“Why didn't you say that before? . . . 
Whom did your aunt marry? " 

"She married my uncle Tom," answered 
Brown. | 

Gibbs made another rude remark. Then 
he asked for uncle Tom's other name. 
Brown thought and thought, and at last 
remembered that it was Lambert — yes, it was 
Lambert. A few expressive words from 
Gibbs were followed by & return to the post 
office. 

The postmaster had just finished his ac- 
counts, and was better able to appreciate the 
situation. “ Well,” he asked kindly, when 
he saw them enter. “Have you found your 
Aunt Jane ?" i 

Gibbs swallowed the insult for the sake of 
obtaining information. ‘ We were mistaken 
in the name," he said. ‘ The lady we asked 
for is marrid, and ber husband is Mr. 


“What is your 
"Do you re- 
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Thomas Lambert. 
Lambert lives? ” 

Very slowly, very cautiously, but quite 
decidedly, the old man gave his answer: 
" No, my boy, I don't. There is no person 
of that name in the place, or within five 
miles of the place." 

" Are you sure?" asked Gibbs, after a 
pause. 

The postmaster did not deign to answer. 
He gave another smile, and retired behind 
his wire screen. Gibbs told Brown, in a 
very loud whisper, that the fellow was an 
uncivil wretch, and that he would report 
him to the Doctor—no—to the Postmaster- 
General. Then they left the shop, and 
looked for the next thing to do. 

The whole history of that afternoon was 
never related at St. Martin's. Portions of it 
leaked out now and again, and you might 
have heard in the school talk for mauy 
months afterwards sundry curious references 
to * Miss Jane Brown," " Symonds,” ** Uncle 
Tom," and “Mr. Thomas Lambert." But 
no one realy knew the details in their 
fulness, and the humourists of the school 
had to make the best of only half a story. 

It was a memorable but miserable time. 
They called at several other shops to inquire, 
but were in every case advised to “ask the 
postmaster.” "They called upon two families 
of the name of Lamb, and upon one of the 
name of Lambton, but Aunt Jane remained 
as distant as ever. They saw an elderly 
lady in the street who, Gibbs felt sure, was 
bound to be some one's aunt. Brown thought 
she was something like Aunt Jane, because 
she was pretty tall, but when they inquired 
they found that her name was Jones. After 
an hour's vain searching they gave up the 
chase, and partook of a very spare repast of 
biscuits and ginger-beer. 

The afternoon darkened quickly, and they 
had exhausted all their time in the hunt for 
Aunt Jane. It was after tive when they 
started for home, and they soon found that 
the return journey was a difficult one. 
There was more up-hill work, and they had 
the wind in their faces. They had scarcely 
gone four miles when they had to light up. 
Five minutes later Brown's lamp went out. 

They dismounted to light it. Gibbs had 
half-a-dozen matches, but three of them 
failed. The fourth did its work well, but, 
fifty yards farther on, the light went out 
once more. 

* Bother it!" said Gibbs. 
world is wrong? ” 

* Why," said Brown, "there's no oil in 
the lamp. That's what it is. I noticed 
that before we started." 

Then Gibbs told him his opinion. ‘ You 
ought to be shot," he said. “First of all 
you start without oil, and then you let me 
waste all my matches. We're about two 
miles from a house, too. You're the big- 
gest -——" 
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Bitter words were of no avail. They 
walked that two miles, and were then able 
to fill Brown’s lamp. By that time it was 
pitch-dark, and they easily mistook the 
next turning. Gibbs had no idea that the 
home road was so hilly, either, and he 
certainly hadn't expected such a wind. 
For a good deal of the time he was mutter- 
ing things to himself. ... 

It was eight-thirty when at last they rang 
the bell at the outer gates. By that time 
Gibbs had come to the conclusion that it 
doesn't always do to pick up & new chum 
in a hurry, just for the sake of annoying the 
old one. He had also come to know why 
Brown had such & curious rcputation, and 
why those who knew him best were most 
inclined to shun him. 

lhey were sent before Mr. Renwick, who 
heard the story with conflicting emotions. 
When it was done he asked a few ques- 
tions. 

“Are you sure that your aunt still lives 
at Lepping, Brown? When did you hear of 
her last ?” 

“That was years ago, sir," said Brown. 
“Years ago. But no one ever told me she 
had moved." 

* H'm!" said the master. 
come to think of her now?" 

"I saw the name of the place in our 
geography, sir," was the triumphant answer. 
I did not know it was so close before. I 
always thought it was a long way off.” 

Light dawned upon Mr. Renwick. Could 
the boy be so dense as this ? 

“Do you know what county your aunt 
lives in?” he asked carefully. * Have you 
ever noticed the name? " 

"Oh, yes, sir,” answered Brown, in a 
blank way. “In Pontshire." 

* And do you know what county you are 
in now, you—you stupid fellow? There are 
two Leppings." 

Brown's face grew steadily longer aud 
longer. He stared at the disgusted Gibbs 
with mouth and eyes wide. 

"Upon my word," he said. “Of course 
we're in Marlshire, now. I—I never thought 
of that!” 


, 
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A few minutes later, Gossing, in the middle 
of supper, received a note from the other 
end of the table. Looking up to see who 
had sent it, he caught the eye of Gibbs, who 
had just come in. 

His first impression was that the note 
was abusive, and he would have torn it 
up. 

There was something new in Gibbs’ glance, 
however, and he paused. Was that a look 
of appeal ? 

He opened the slip and read it. The 
message was brief but eloquent. 

^ It'sall right, old man. Renwick’s eyes are 
brown, after all. I've just been looking at 
them.” 
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CAPTAIN LEN 


() October 16 our schooner cast anchor in 
Port Egmont, on the north of West Falk- 
land. The group is composed of two islands, 
one the above-named, the other Soledad or 
East Falkland. Captain Len Guy gave 
twelve hours’ leave to the whole crew. The 
next day the proceedings were to begin by a 
careful and minute inspection of the vessel’s 
hull and keel, in view of the contemplated 
prolonged navigation of the Antarctic seas. 
That day Captain Len Guy went ashore, to 
confer with the Governor of the group on the 
subject of the immediate revictualling of the 
schooner. He did not intend to make expense 
a consideration, because the whole adventure 
might be wrecked by an unwise economy. 
Besides, I was ready to aid with my purse, as 
‘I told him, and I intended that we should be 
partners in the cost of this expedition.  . 

James West remained on board all day, 
according to his custom in the absence of the 
captain, and was engaged until evening in 
the inspection of the hold. 1 did not wish to 
go ashore until the next day. I should have 
ample time while we remained in port to ex- 
plore Port Egmont and its surroun:lings, and 
to study the geoiogy and mineralogy of the 
island. Hurliguerly regarded the opportunity 
as highly favourable for the renewal of talk 
with me, and availed himself of it accordingly. 
He accosted me as follows: 

“ Accept my sincere compliments, Mr. 
Jeorling." 

* And wherefore, boatswain ? ”' 

* On account of what I have just heard— 
that you are to come with us to the far end 
of the Antarctic seas.” 

“On! not so far, Limagine ; and if it is not 
a matter of going beyond the eighty-fourth 
parallel ——" 

“Who can tell?" replied the boatswain ; 
“at all events the Halbrane will make more 
wur of latitude than any other ship before 

er." 

* We shall see." 

* And does that not alarm you, Mr. Jeorl- 
ing?” 

“ Not in the very least." 

* Nor us, rest assured. No, no! You see, 
Mr. Jeorling, our captain is a good one, al- 
though he is no talker. You only need to 
take him the right way! First he gives you 
the passage to Tristan d'Acunha that he re- 
fused you at first, and now he extends it to 
the pole." 

“ The pole is not the question, boatswain.”’ 

* Ah ! it will be reached at last, some day.” 

* The thing has not yet been done. And, 
besides, I don't take much interest in the 
pole, and have no ambition to conquerit. In 
any case it is only to Tsalal Island ——'"' 

* TTsalal Island, of course. Nevertheless, 
you will acknowledge that our captain hus 
been very accommodating to you, and ——." 

“ And therefore I am much obliged to him, 
boatswain, and," I hastened to add, * to you 
also; since it is to your influence I owe my 
passage." 

“Very likely."  Hurliguerly, a good fellow 
at bottom, as I afterwards learned, discerned 
a little touch of irony in my tone; but he did 
not appear to do so—he was resolved to per- 
severe in his patronage of me. And, indeed, 
his conversation could not be otherwise than 
profitable to me, for he was thoroughly 
acquainted with the Falkland Islands. "The 
result was that on the following day I went 
ashore adequately prepared to begin my per- 
quisitions. At that period the Falklands 
were not utilised as they have been since. 

It was at a later date that Port Stanley— 
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described by Elisée Réclus, the French geo- 
grapher, as “ideal "— was discovered. Por; 
Stanley is sheltered at every point of the com- 
pass, and could contain all the fleets of Great 
Britain. 

If I had been sailing for the last two 
months with bandaged eyes, and without 
knowing whither the Halbrane was bound, 
and had been asked during the first few hours 
at our moorings, “ Are you in the Falkland 
Isles or in Norway ?" I should have been 
puzzled howto answer the question. For here 
were coasts forming deep creeks, the steep hills 
with peaked sides, and the coust-ledges faced 
with grey rock. Even the seaside climate, 
exempt from great extremes of cold and heat, 
is common to the two countries. Besides, 
the frequent rains of Scandinavia visit 
Magellan's region in like abundance. Both 
have dense fogs. and, in spring and autumn, 
winds so fierce that the very vegetables in 
the fields are frequently rooted up. 

A few walks inland would, however, have 
sufliced to make me recognise that I was still 
separated bv the equator from the waters of 
Northern Europe. What had I found to ob. 
serve in the neighbourhood of Port Egmont 
after my explorations of the first few days? 
Nothing but the signs of a sickly vegetation, 
nowhere arborescent. Here and there a few 
shrubs grew, in place of the flourishing firs 
of the Norwegian mountains, and the surface 
of a spongy soil which sinks and rises under 
the foot is carpeted with mosses, fungi, and 
lichens. No! this was not the enticing 
country where the echoes of the sagas re- 
sound, this was not the poetic realm of 
Wodin and the Valkyries. 

On the deep waters of the Falkland Strait, 
which separates the two principal isles, great 
masses of extraordinary aquatic vegetation 
floated, and the bays of the Archipelago, 
where whales were already becoming scarce, 
were frequented by other marine mammals of 
enormous size—seals, twenty-five feet long 
by twenty in circumference, and great 
numbers of sea elephants, wolves, and lions, 
of proportions no less gigantic. The uproar 
made by these animals, by the females and 
their young especially, surpasses description. 
One would think that herds of cattle were 
bellowing on the beach. Neither ditlicultv 
nor danger attends the capture, or at lenst 
the slaughter, of the marine beasts. The 
sealers kill them with a blow of a club when 
they are lying in the sands on the strand. 


` These are the special features that differen- 


tiate Scandinavia from the Falklands, not to 
speak of the infinite number of birds which 
rose on my approach, grebe, cormorants, 
blackheaded swans, and, above all, tribes of 
penguins, of which hundreds of thousands are 
massacred every year. 

One day, when the air was filled with a 
sound of braying, suflicient to deafen one, 
I asked an old sailor belonging to Port 
Egmont: 

“ Are there asses about here ? ” 

“ Sir," he replied, * those are not asse$ that 
you hear, but penguins.” 

The asses themselves, had any been there, 
would have been deceived by the braying of 
these birds. I pursued my investigations 
some way to the west of the bay. West 
Falkland is more extensive than its 
neighbcur, La Soledad, and possesses nnother 
fort at the southern point of Byron's 
Sound —too far off for me to go there. 

I could not estimate the population of the 
Archipelago even approximately. Probably 
it did not then exceed from two to three 
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hundred: souls, mostly English, with some 
Indians, Portuguese, Spaniards, Gauchos 
from the Argentine Pampas, and natives trom 
Tierra del Fuego. On the other hand, the 
representatives of the ovine and bovine races 
were to be counted by tens of thousands. More 
than five hundred thousand sheep yield over 
four hundred thousand dollars’ worth of wool 
yearly. ‘There are also horned cattle bred on 
the islands ; these seem to have increased in 
size, while the other quadrupeds, for instance, 
horses, pigs, and rabbits, have decreased. 
All these live in & wild state, and the only 
beast of prey is the dog-fox, a species 
peculiar to the fauna of the Falklands. 

Not without reason has this island been 
called “a cattle farm." What inexhaustible 
pastures, what an abundance of that savoury 
grass, the tussock, does nature lavish on 
animals there! Australia, though so rich in 
this respect, does not set a better spread 
table before her ovine and bovine pensioners. 

The Falklands ought to be resorted to for 
the revictualling of ships. The groups are 
of real importance to navigators making for 
the Strait of Magellan, as well as to those 
who come to fish in the vicinity of the polar 
regions. 

When the work on the hull was done, 
West occupied himself with the masts and 
the rigging, with the assistance of Martin 
Holt, our sailing master, who was very clever 
at this kind of industry. 

On October 21 Captain Len Guy said to 
me: 

‘You shall see, Mr. Jeorling, that nothing 
will be neglected to ensure the success of our 
enterprise. Everything that can be foreseen 
has been foreseen, and if the Halbranc is to 
perish in some catastrophe, it will be because 
at is not permitted to human beings to go 
against the designs of God.” 

"I have good hopes, captain, as I have 
alrendy said. Your vessel and her crew are 
worthy of confidence. But, supposing the ex- 
pedition should be much prolonged, perhaps 
the supply of provisiona— —" 

"We shall carry sufficient for two years, 
and those shall be of good quality. Port 
Egmont has proved capable of supplying us 
with everything we require." 

* Another question, if you will allow me ? "' 

* Put it, Mr. Jeorling, put it.” 

“Shall you not need à more numerous 
crew for the Halbrane? Though you have 
men enough for the working of the ship. 
suppose you find you have to attack or to 
defend in the Antarctic waters? Let us 
not forget that, according to Arthur Pym's 
Narrative, there were thousands of natives on 
Tsalal Island, and if your brother—if his 
companions are prisoners— —" 

"I hope, Mr. Jeorling, our artillery will 
protect the Halbrane better than the Janc 
was protected by her guns. To tell the 
truth, the crew we have would not be 
sufficient for an expedition of this kind. I 
have been arranging for recruiting our 
forces." 

* Will it be dificult ? " 

“Yes and no; for the Governor has 
promised to help me." 

“I surmise, captain, that recruits will have 
to be attracted by larger pay." 

“ Double pay, Mr. Jeorling, and the whole 
Crew must have the same." 

“You know, captain, I am disposed and, 
indeed, desirous to contribute to the 
expenses of the expedition. Will you kindly 
consider nie as your partner 2^ 

All that shall be arranged, Mr. Jeorling, 


and I am very grateful to you. The main 
point is to complete our armament with 
the least possible delay. We must be ready 
to clear out in a week." 

The news that the schooner was bound 
for the Antarctic seas had produced some 
sensation in the Falklands, at Port Egmont, 
and in the ports of La Soledad. At that 
season a number of unoccupied sailors were 
there, awaiting the passing of the whaling- 
ships to offer their services, for which they 
were very well paid in general. If it had 
been only for a tishing campaign on the 
borders of the Polar Circle, between the 
Sandwich Islands and New Georgia, Captain 
Len Guy would have merely had to make a 
selection. But the projected voyage was u 
very different thing; and only the old sailors 
of the Halbrane were entirely indifferent to 
the dangers of such an enterprise, and ready 
to follow their chief whithersoever it might 
please him to go. 

In reality it was necessary to treble the 
crew of the schooner. Counting the captain, 
the mate, the boatswain, the cook, und 
myself, we were thirteen on board. Now, 
thirty-two or thirty-four men would not be 
too many for us, and it must be remembered 
that there were thirty-eight on board the 
Jane. 

In this emergency the Governor exerted 
himself to the utmost, and thanks to the 
large extra pay that was offered, Captain 
Len Guy procured his full tale of seamen. 
Nine recruits signed articles for the duration 
of the campaign, which could not be fixed 
beforehand, but was not to extend beyond 
Tsalal Island. 

The crew, counting every man on board 
except myself, numbered thirty-one, and a 
thirty-second for whom I bespeak especial 
attention. On the eve of our departure 
Captain Len Guy was accosted at the angle 
of the port by an individual whom he 
recognised as a sailor by his clothes, his 
walk, and his speech. 

This individual said, 
hardly intelligible voice : 


in a rough and 
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* Captain, I have to make a proposal to 
you." 

" What is it?” 

~ Have you still a place?” 

* For à sailor?” 

* For a sailor.” 

* Yes and no." 

“Is it yes?” 

* It is yes, if the man suits me.” 

“Will you take me?” 

~ You ure a seaman ?”’ 

“T have served the sca for twenty-five 
years.” 

" Where?" 

* In the Southern Seas." 

epar 

* Yes, far, far. ” 

* Your age?” 

* Forty-four vears." 

* And you are at Port Egmont ? ” 

“Ishall have been there three years, come 
Christmas." 

“ Did you expect to get on a passing whale- 
ship?" 

“No.” 

* Then what were vou doing here ?"' 

* Nothing, and I did not think of going to 
sea again.” 

“Then why seek a berth ?” 

"Just an idea. The news of the ex. 
pedition your schooner is going on was 
spread. I desire— yes, I desire to take part 
in it —with your leave, of course.” 

* You are known at Port Egmont ? " 

“Well known, and I have incurred no 
reproach since I came here." 

“Very well," said the captain. 
make inquiry respecting vou." 

“ Inquire, captain, and if vou say yes, my 
bag shall be on board this evening.” 

" What is your name? ” 

“ Hunt." 

“And you are— —? 

“An American.” 

This Hunt was a man of short stature, his 
weather-beaten face was brick red, his skin 
of a yellowish-brown like an Indian’s, his 
body clumsy, his head very large, his legs 
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were bowed, his whole frame denoted ex- 
ceptional strength, especially the arms, which 
terminated in huge hands. His grizzled 
hair resembled a kind of fur. 

A particular and anything but prepossess- 
ing character was imparted to the physio- 
gnomy of this individual by the extraordinary 
keenness of his small eves, his almost lipless 
mouth, which stretched from ear to ear, and 
his long teeth, which were dazzlingly white ; 
their enamel being intact, for he had never 
been attacked by scurvy, the common 
scourge of seamen in high latitudes. 

Hunt had been hving in the Falklands for 
three years; he lived alone on a pension; 
no one knew whence this was derived. 
He was singularly uncommunicative, and 
passed his time in fishing, by which he 
might have lived, not only as & matter of 
sustenance, but as an article of commerce. 

The information gained by Captain Len 
Guy was necessarily incomplete, as it was 
contined to Hunt's conduct during his 
residence at Port Egmont. The -man did 
not fight, he did not drink, and he had given 
many proofs of his Herculean strength. 
Concerning his past nothing was known, but 
undoubtedly he had been a sailor. He had 
said more to Len Guy than he had ever said 
to anybody; but he kept silence respecting 
the family to which he belonged, and the 
place of his birth. This was of no import- 
ance; that he should prove to be a good 
sailor was all we had to think about. Hunt 
obtained a favourable reply, and came on 
board that same evening. 

On the 27th, in the morning, in the 
presence of the authorities of the Archipelago, 
the Halbrane’s anchor was lifted, the last 
good wishes and the final adieus were ex- 
changed, and the schooner took the sea. The 
saine evening Capes Dolphin and Pembroke 
disappeared in the mists of the horizon. 

Thus began the astonishing adventure 
undertaken by these brave men, who were 
driven by a sentiment of humanity towards 
the most terrible regions of the Antarctic 
realm. 
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HF. calico was cut out to the shape, allowing 
for what had to be turned in. It was 
strongly hemmed all round, a double thick- 
ness being taken in for the top hem through 
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which the © bender ” ran as a brass rod does 
through a dwarf curtain. At the centre of 
this hem a space was left for the “ straighter "' 
to come through, and at each of the three 
corners of the kite strong tapes were sewn 
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on; at the two places down the front through 
which the belly-band comes a small hole 
was made for the rings to pass to which the 
string was fixed. 

The standard or “ straighter ” (see fig. 6, 
A, B, C) was in two or three pieces, according 
to the size of the kite. Let us deal with one 


i 


Fic. 3. Fic. 4. 

of moderate dimensions—say, of twelve feet, 
when it was in two pieces. It was generally 
of lancewood, a little under an inch square. 
If hinged, the hinges were of the parasol 
kind, with a‘tin ferrule slipping up and down, 
and prevented by a small pin from slipping 
too low. If not hinged the ends were cut 


away for half their thickness for a couple of 
inches from their ends, and the ferrule slipped 
over them, and tied so that it could not move. 
The ends are shown in fig. 1; and fig. 2 shows 
the straighter fixed with the ferrule in its 
place. 

The bow or “bender” was in two pieces, 
either hinged or separate. If separate, the 
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ends fitted into a socket which was fixed on 
the straighter (see fig. 3 for the parts sepa- 
ratelv, and fig. 4 for them in position). If 
hinged, the hinge was of the usual type, and 
rested on a little bracket at the top of the 
straighter (see fig. 5). The hinges were not 
quite so wide as the wood of the bender, and 
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the thickness of the straighter was left 
between the ends which fitted on to the 
hinge, so that the parts fitted together like a 
mortice. 

The only other woodwork about the frame 
was the *streteher." This was a piece of 
wood shaped exactly like a bow (see D, n, F, 
fig. 6) which passed between the straighter 
and the kite, and was attached by its ends to 


the ends of the bender; it was not tied to 
the straighter, as it was firm enough with- 
out. Both stretcher and bender were of 
slichtiy thinner wood than the straighter, 
being only just thick enough to give the 
necesaary strength. 

In rigeing up the kite, the bender was 
inserted in the hem made for it; then the 
upright was slipped into the fold at the top, 
and the ends of the bender run into the 
socket or the hinge placed on the top; the 
bottom of the kite was then tied to the foot. 
The kite was now stretched along the 
benders and tied into its place, and last of 
all the bow-shaped stretcher, with the con- 
cave portion outwards, was slipped between 
the straighter and calico, and tied to the 
extremities of the wings. The kite was now 
in sbape, the framework firm, and the linen 
set quite flat, but sloping off slightly at 
exch side, according to the shape of the 
bow. 

The strings were fixed on a principle that 
then was new. On the straighter (see fig. 7) 
two rings were lashed, where the ends of the 
belly-band would come in common kites: to 
each of these was attached a separate string. 
the top one, which was the principal, or 
towing, string of the kite, being of extra 
thickness. To this string was affixed a stout 
brass ring, about a yard from the kite; the 
lower string was passed through this ring 
and ran down to the ground with the towing 
string. This arrangement gave the kite a 
shifting belly-band, the exact position of the 
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working ring being regulated by the size of 
the belly-band required. By slackening or 
tightening the bottom string the lengthway 
of the kite could be brought at any angle to 
the wind, and could even be thrown on the 
wind, so as to have practically no power at 
all. 

From each side, where the bender joined 
the stretcher, two other strings were led 
through the ring and down to the ground. 
By these the breadth of the kite could be 
brought at any angle to the wind, for they 
were worked in just the same way as braces 
on a square-rigged ship. The four strings 
all came down to the ground, and to keep 
them clear were passed through a piece of 
tubular webbing sewn on to the main-string. 
The webbing was merely inch-and-a-half 
carpet binding, with its two edges sewn to- 
gether so as to make a long lamp-wick-looking 
arrangement, and there were occasional gaps 
in it so that the strings could be got at to 
manceuvre the kite when the cordage was 
not all out. 

At the back of the kite was fixed a back- 
band of the same size as a common belly- 
band, and attached at each end to rings 
which were sometimes nearer together than 
those in front. To the middle of the back- 
band, or, rather, where the kite balanced, 
was fixed the end of the string of the upper 
kite, which was made like the main one, 
except that it had but one string and an 
ordinary belly-band. Intermediate kites had 
similar framework, and only one string, but 
they had back-bands like the main. In some 
cases the back-bands were dispensed with, 
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and the strings of the upper kites were 
fastened direct on to the straighters. 

Each kite had a longish tail, and every tail 
was of the jelly-bag pattern. Five or six 
bags there were in each, made of calico, 
about six inchea deep, and decreasing in size 
from six inches in diameter downwards, so as 
to pack away into one another, the largest 


bag being nearest the kite. They were dis- 
tended (see fig. 8) by & thin piece of cane 
which was run round their tops, and attached, 
as shown, by three strings running up into a 
knot some twelve inches from their mouths. 
and fastened to a couple of yards of single 
twine, which was in turn attached to the 
base of the bag above, and, in the case of the 
top bag, to the foot of the straighter of the 
kite. These bags were made very quickly. 


Fic. 8. 


A piece of calico (of the shape in fig. 8, which 
is a quarter circle) was cut out, the distance 
from a through B to c being three times the 
required diameter. A strong hem was run 
along this curve, and in it the thin split cane 
was inserted. Then ap was turned up to 
meet D c, and the two edges joined, and then 
the bag was turned inside out. 

This string of bags forms the best tail for 
any kite, as, unlike the paper tails, it will 
keep the kite steady inany wind. Its resist- 
ance increases in proportion to the force 
acting on the kite, and hence the greater the 
wind the greater the steadying power of the 
tail. 

In getting up the kites the pilot was 
started first, and supposing its string was of 
the usual length, about 150 yards of it were let 
out, and the end then attached to the back- 
band of the main. The strings of the main 
were about half as long again, and came 
down inside the webbing, and the webbing 
was rolled up on winches, much the same as 
fishing-winches, but larger. The kite was 
always thrown on the wind as it was brought 
down; it always went up on the wind, and 
the pilot had no trouble in raising it. When 
it was up to the desired height the lower 
string was hauled in tight, and then, and 
not till then, was it brought into use. The 
main, or towing, string was fastened to the 
floor of the carriage; the other strings were 
passed round a pin, the same as the braces 
of & ship's sails, and the ends were held in 
the hand, so as to be changeable at a 
moment's notice. When the kite was taken 
down, the strings were unfastened, the sticks 
were all laid together, and the linen wrapped 
round them, much as an umbrella is rolled 
up, and the tail-bags were packed into one 
another and formed a neat. 

( To be continued.) 


A STORY OF TWO SPRING FISHERS; 


queo had started on their walk not far 

above the mill, and the water, as far as 
could be seen, certainly looked very stagnant 
und untrout-like. 

But a couple of vigorous schoolboys can 
soon get over the ground, and in half an hour 
things looked very different. 

They had passed through the wood which 
had hidden the upper reaches of the stream 
Irom view, and had come upon a track of 
moorland which stretched up the hills as far 
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as they could see; and through this the 
river wound and tumbled, sometimes lost 
among the trees, and then again opening 
into a broad pool shining in the sun. 

“This is better ! " cried Tom; “ let's hurry 
down; we shall only have an hour or two." 

Jack's expectations being very moderate did 
not drag him so fast, and by the time he 
reached the edge Tom was already fighting a 
lively trout. 

“Not so very small, either," was the cry, 


WITH PRACTICAL HINTS FOR BEGINNERS. 


as a fat fellow of three ounces was lifted to 
the bank. ‘A dozen of these will do," said 
Tom. 

* Ah!" was the reply; '** but I don't believe 
there are many—I could seldom get any- 
thing but the little ones.” However, he put 
in his worm and followed Tom, who was 
eagerly flogging the water, and passing 
quickly upward from pool to pool. A tug at 
Jack's worm resulted in the capture of one of 
the old sort of troutlets. This he returned, 


and without putting on another worm he 
walked quietly behind the excited Tom, who 
was delighted with his good fortune, and in 
having found that there were some trout in 
the stream, if not many. For some time it 
seemed as if the one he had taken might 
have been the solitary inhabitant; for ex- 
cepting troutlets like Jack's, nothing else 


rose for the next half-mile; but beyond 
another little wood the boys came to a pool 
which, it seemed, was above the point to 
which the town anglers usually came with 
their alarming rods and lines; and here at 
last sport began. 

Not that the trout were large, or even very 
plentiful ; but they were well on the feed, 
the weather and water being right. 
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Tom was therefore in his glory ; and while 
Jack watched with eager eyes he hooked 
and landed half a score of fair trout, one or 
two being over the usual quarter of a pound, 
and required long play before coming to 
bank, the net having been left behind, at 
Jack’s suggestion, as useless for those 
sprats. 


Happy as the Day is Long. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by L. WILLIAMS.) 


*It's getting rather dark," Tom said. 
* What's the time? ” 

* Only four o'clock ; but there are wonder- 
ful clouds up the hills, and it must have 
been raining there in torrents." 

* Yes, indeed ; look at the water," said the 
fly-fisher ; * my fun is all over.” Just then, 
however, he hooked a beauty on the soldier- 
palmer ; and that being at last landed (by the 
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joint efforts of the boys) he said, * Why not tiy 
the worm with your tackle? " This move 
had a capital result; and before the rain had 
come upon them, five or six more good fish 
were added to the basket. 

It was only a shower, and on their way 
home Jack asked to be taught how to throw 
that wonderful pair of flies; so before they 


got back to the dead water, Tom handed 
him the rod, and keeping at a safe distance, 
let him try. The first two or three attempts 
resulted in both the flies being cracked off; 
as Jack did not give time for his line to 
extend itself fully before swishing it out 
again. This being explained, and fresh flies 
put on, he tried more carefully, and at 
lust, in a little eddy which he would have 
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passed had not Tom pointed it out, a fish 
actually took his “ bob” fly, or “ dropper.” 
As he struck, the end fly caught a bit of 
grass by the edge, and the fish dangled in air 
between ! 

Being a little one, it was soon disengaged 
and transferred to the basket, as Jack’s first 
trout with fly. He hooked another fish 
farther down; but after some excitement, 
during its first rush, it was found to be a chub, 
or “ skelly," as they are called in some north- 


country streams, and was reserved for the : 


miller’s cat. 
The trout were much admired and relished ; 


ng 
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for though not half the weight, they formed a 
much more tasty addition to the boys’ supper 
than had the coarse roach of the previous week. 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Reoinatp A. R. BENNETT, M.a. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium," etc. ete. 


(With Illustrations of Lire-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 9 


PART III.— continued. 


(lj Pike (Esor Lucius) can only be in- 
: troduced into an aquarium by hiniself, or 
with his own kind, or when he is very small, 
or the other fish will swiftly disappear, 
leaving “ not a wrack behind!" The pike 
is a regular cannibal among his finny com- 
panions, and merely looks upon most of them 
in the light of an excellent dinner. The 
pike, in addition to his not very suitable 
habits, is also far too large a fish for the 
tank when fully grown. The pike will 
speedily become very tame, sufficiently so to 
take food from the hand. They can be 
separated from the other fish, if desired, by 
means of the glass division already described 
when treating of the perch. The body of the 
pike is much longer in comparison with its 
width than that of most other fish. The 
colours vary, the head and front of the body 
being of an olive-brown shade, while the 
sides are of a lighter colour and mottled 
with green and yellow. Underneath it is, 
as usual with most fish, a silvery white. The 
tins are of a more or less dark brown, some 
of them being spotted with dark green. The 
mouth of the pike is plentifully provided 
with sharp teeth, and is very long compared 
with that of most fish. This gives it 
somewhat of a resemblance toa shark. It is 
sometimes called the * water-wolf " from its 
voracity. 

The common fresh-water Eel (Anguila 
Vulgaris) is an excellent fish for the aquarium. 
It will live therein for several years, and will 
soon become tame enough to take food from 
the fingers, although, as a rule, it is rather 
an undemonstrative fish, preferring to live 
under stones and bury itself more or less 
frequently in the mud at the bottom of the 
tunk. ‘There are several varieties of the eel 
- -viz. the common sharp-nosed eel, which I 
have mentioned, the broad-nosed cel, and the 
snig eel. "There are also varieties which 
inhabit the sea, which I have mentioned in 
the articles on the Marine Áquarium. Onc 
of these I kept for years. The fresh-water 
cels are rather an attractive addition to the 
tank, as they are unlike any other fish, in 
being slim and undulating in their motions ; 
and as they pass backwards and forwards in 
the aquarium, waving their fina and undulat- 
ing their tails, they create a sense of novelty, 
which is absent in other fish of less dis- 
tinguished shape. If the tank is kept in a 
cold place the eels may become more or less 
torpid, scarcely eating any food for months; 


* We are indebted to Mr, Upcott Gili. the pub- 
Neher of * Fresh-water Aquarian’ hy the Rey. G. C. 
Bateman, for the originals from which nany of our 
sP etches of water weeds were made, 


but on the return of spring, or when the 
water is warmer, they will once more resume 
their wonted appetite, and emerge from their 
retreat. 

The anatomy of the eel is peculiar in more 
than one way, but its greatest peculiarity is 
that it has an extra heart—not “on its 
sleeve," as the immortal Bard expressed it, 
nor “in its boots," as some people not over. 
whelmed with courage are said to have at 
times, but in its tail. This extra heart may 
be seen pulsating under a microscope if the 
tail is placed under the instrument, near its 
end. The eel also possesses the faculty of 
ascending perpendicular surfaces, and, for 
this reason, the fish must be kept in by a 
cover on the tank, or, at certain seasons, it is 
sure to escape. Eels are known to travel 
considerable distances over-land, from one 
pond to another, when seized with & roving 
instinct. 

The Dace (Leuciscus Vulgaris) is ancther 
member of the minnow family, and a very 
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Fie 32.—DaACcE (Leueiscus Vulgaris). 


pretty one. It is a good fish for the tank, 
but, I think, rather more delicate than those 
I have just treated of. It is shown in fig. 32. 
In the tank it is a bright and vivacious little 
fish, its silvery scales gleaming as it darts 
about. It has been known to live eight or 
more years in captivity. Dace are usually 
found in clear, deep water, not in muddy 
ponds, but if in stagnant water they are more 
likely to live than if out of a river, when they 
will miss the running water of their former 
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Fic. 33.—Roacu (Leucisens Rutilus). 


home. As the dace is very energetic and a 
good jumper, it will be necessary to cover 
the tank if any are kept in the aquarium. 
The Roach is one of the same family, 
rejoicing in the nume of Leuciscus Rutilus. 
He is one of our prettiest fishes, his sides 


being covered with bright siKery scales, and 
his fins beinz of & rather bright red. He 
should, I think, be caught when young. as Dy 
experience inclines me to think he will not 
readily get over the shock when older. Asa 
rule the fish is very delicate, and rather dis- 
posed to depart from life as he finds it 
presented to him in the tank. The roach is 
shown in fig. 33. It is usually caught in 
canals, slow running rivers, etc., but they are 
pretty commonly distributed in all waters. 
The fish is rather more than usually prone 
to the horrible “fish fungus," which is 
certainly the great trial of an aquarium 
keeper's existence. More will be said on this 
subject when treating of management. The 
roach is by nature very suspicious, and not 
at all easy to catch. 

The Rudd (which has been named by the 
fearful mouthful of Leuciscus Erythrophthai- 
mus through no fault of his own !) is, as you 
may see, also related to the minnow, and the 
dace, with which latter he is sometimes con- 
fused. It is pretty evenly distributed over 
Engiand, but abounds especially in the 
Norfolk Broads. It is very similar to the 
roach in its general appearance, but its eyes 
are of a brighter red. The only other way 
to distinguish the two fishes appears to be 
that in the roach the front ray of the fin on 
its back is level with the front ray of the fin 
on its under-surface, but in the rudd the front 
ray of the upper fin is rather behind the 
lower one. The rudd is rather a better fish 
for the tank than the roach, being slightly 
more hardy than it. 

The Bleak (Leuciscus Alburnus) is a very 
active and elegant little fish. It is a native 


Fic. 34.—DBLEAK (Leuciscus Alburnus,. 


of very rapid streams. This is a very 
general eater—he will eat almost anything 
that the stream brings to him, and is use- 
ful in clearing away refuse of all descriptions. 
From the scales of the bleak are manufac- 
tured artificial pearls, but, as you are hardly 
likely to be able to enter this industry, I do 
not think a description will be valuable to 
you! As with many other fish, they will 
jump out of the tank jf this is not covered. 
I do not think the bleak is a good fish for the 
aquarium, for being an inhabitant of rapid 
rivers it will die, unless great care be taken. 
I give an illustration of the bleak (fig. 34), 
so that you may know him when you come 
across him. They usually swim more or less 
near to the surface of the water. 
( To be continued.) 
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THE BOY’S OWN CAMERA CLUB. 


By RkGINALD A, R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 
THE PLATINOTYDPZ PROCESS, 


PART I. 


AF number of processes of all kinds brougit forward 
by various dealers and ingenious inventors, for the 
advancement of science and the filliuz of their own 
purses, is indeed marvellous, and greatly would senie 
of the old workers marvel if they could be roused from 
their slumbers and again gaze upon the photeyraphic 
world, which in their days was content to make ite 
pictures upon simple albumetised paper, which wii! 
now soon be us extinct as the Dodo, as far as practical 
use for the vast majority of workers is concerne 1. 
Fancy the astonishment of the originator ef our art, 
Talbot, if he could see the multitude of methods bv 
whieh tli? pictures he endesvoured to retain could 
now be produced, or that of Humphry Davy, why, 
according to that interesting little volume * The 
Wonders of Science.” by Mr. Henry Mayhew, in the 
carly years of the silver process, expressed hiwecil 


arable to discover any substance by which the prints 
3o made could be permanently fixed ; and it was not 
till some time afterwards that it was discovered that 
solution of hyposulphite of soda was uble to release the 
photographers of the period from their difficulties. 

But amongst all the numerous methods of making 
prints which are at our disposal to-day, one in the 
1ront rank, and many workers would say the foremost 
of all is the process, the name of which heads this 
article, about which I, therefore, think it advisable to 
a few words. 

he platinotype process, whatever its faults may be, 
has, in my opinion, two virtues which are peculiarly 
its own, and which go far to redeem any adverse 
qualities that it may possess. First, it is undoubtedly 
tbe simplest &nd easiest process to conduct with fair 
results ; and second, it is absolutely permanent. It also 
has another good quality—namely, that the materials 
required are much fewer in number than those required 
for silver prints, and the print on platinotype paper 
requires very much less washing than its silver relative: 
these facts making the platinotype process the ideal 
method of producing prints when away from home, or 
where one cannot turn on a tap over the prints for 
hours at a stretch. 

Of course, the prints are also regarded by many as 
more artistic than those obtained by the silver process, 
the surface not being glossy ; but this is a matter for 
our youthful readers to exercise their own discretion 
upon, and to choose whichever suits them best. 

Now with respect to the actual working of the 
platinotype process. The paper must be bought; you 
cannot make it yourself. It can be got from any 
dealer, or direct from the Platinotype Company, whose 
place of business is 22 Bloomsbury Street, New 
Oxford Street, London, w.c. The paper is sold in tin 
canisters, hermetically sealed and opened by a most 
ingenicus device, so clever that it is really quite a joy 
to open atin! The paper costs ls. 6d. for 24 pieces 
quarter-plate size, or 3s. 6d. for 24 pieces half-plate 
size. It has to be kept most carefully from the damp, 
and the piece of asbestos saturated with chloride of 
calcium, which accompanies each tube of paper, must 
be replaced in the tin as long as there is any paper in 
it. But it is better to purchase a special tin witha 
partition to hold the calcium chloride and asbestos, 
thus keeping it away froni the paper. 

The papers are sold of two Dee popr DATED for 
hot and cold development, and of several grades of 
surface. I recommend you to use the cold bath 
papers, because those for use with the hot bath have 
co be developed in a solution of strong hot oxalate of 
potash, which is most unpleasant to have any dealings 
with. having & tendency to get into any abrasions of 
the skin and cause a good deal of discomfort. Again, 
it is a disadvantage to have to keep the solution up to 
4 certain point of temperature estimated by means of 
n thermometer. I suppose in some cases the hot golu- 
tion gives the best resulta, at any rate in experienced 
bands ; but I think those who do not work much with 
this process had far better stick entirely to the cold 
bath method. 

For thia there are two grades of paper to be recom- 
mended—the one designated AA, which has a fine 
surface, and the one called CC, which has a rough 
surface. Either produces excellent results with 
average negatives, but for portraits, where we want 
soft effects, I should use the AA, while for landscape 
and architectura! subjects I like the OC. The CC also 
seems to me to bave the property of producing more 
contrast, and eo I should prefer to use this with any 
negative which was lacking in this quality. 

Printing with platinotype paper is conducted in an 
ordinary printing-frame, but the paper has to be kept 
specially dry during exposure to light. This is done 
by placing between the paper and the cloth pad of the 
frame a piece of thin sheet indiarubber of the same 
size as the negative: these are provided by the 
company. Also in damp weather it is likely to much 
improve the resulting picture if both paper and frame 
are well warmed before, and perhaps occasionally 
during the exposure. This ensures freedom from 
damp still more effectually, which is a most important 
matter. 

In this connection it may be said that you could easily 
construct a calcium tube for yourself. Take one of the 
tins in which the paper is sold and cut away the centre 
of the bottom, leaving about a quarter of an inch round 
it inside. Now to this quarter of an inch, by solder 
or cement, fix a piece of wire gauze cut to fit just over 
tbe rim which was left. Take another tube and cut it 
in half; the top piece is now to be fixed on to the bottom 
end of the other, so that the part holding the cover is 
outwards ; thus we have a tin with two tops divided in 
half by a gauze partition. In the top (the larger) part 
we place the paper, and in the little part the calcium 
chloride and asbestos, which must be tied up in muslin 
to prevent any particles getting through the wire 
gauze, which might canse spots on the paper. Round 
the joints of the covers when on are placed broad 
indiarubber bands to keep out the air. These can be 
got from a stationer's, or the proper thing from the 
Platinot Company. The only objection to the 
home- e instrument, as thus desoribed, is that 
the covers of the tins are not quite so deep as they 
might be. If you could find two other tins which 
titted tightly over the one in which the paper is sold, 
and could use the bottom halves of these as covers for 
the double paper case, this would make the apparatus 
all that could be destred. 

The actual printing is best conducted in the shade, 
or very weak sun, but this depends to a considerable 
extent on the density or weakness of the negative. I 
have always found that negatives with a good deal of 
contrast, provided, of course, that this is not overdone, 
give the best results with platinotype. Very strong or 
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very weak negatives can be compensated for to a 
certain extent during development. But I am out- 
running my space, and the development must wait for 
another time. | 

(To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 534. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 
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PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 


TAREE Movers. 
Problem No. 535. 


By J. HANC. 
White, K—Q 3; Q—Q 4; R-Q DB & 
Black, K—K 3. (K d3; L di; M cs. 


K e6.) 
Problem No. 538. 
By J. KLING. 

White, K—Q 3; R—Q Kt3; D-Kn 5. 
Black, K—Q B 8; P—Q B6. (Kd3; M b3; 
N hö. Kcl1;Pc3) 

Problem No. 537. 
By P. H. WILLIAMS. 

White, K—Q R sq. ; Q—K Ktsq.; B—Q B2. 
Black, K—KR4; P—KKt4. (Kal; Lgl; 
N c2. K hd; P gi.) 


Problem No. 538. 
By O. WÜRZBURG. 
White, K—Q 2; Q—Q R7; B—K 4; Kt-. 
KB7. Black, K—K Kt 3. (Kd2; La7; 
N e4; Of7. K gô.) 


Problem No. 539. 
By J. W. ABBOTT. 


White, K—Q Kt 6; Q—K Kt 6; B—Q 2; 


P—K2. Black, K—K 4; P—Q 4. (Kb6; 
Lg6; Nd2; Pe2. Ke5; P d5) 
Problem No. 540. 
By S. Loyp. 
White, K—Q B5; Q—Q3. Black, K— 
QR4; B—Q8; Ps—QB2and3. (Kc5; 


L d3. Kad; Ndl; P c6,c7.) 


Problem No. 541. 
By B. KASTNER, 
White, K—Q sq.; Q—K 5; B—K 4; Ps— 
Q B 3 and 5. Black, K—Q B5. (K dl; 
Led; Ne4; Pc3,cd. K c4) 


Problem No. 542. 
Bv G. E. CARPENTER. 
White, K—K 7; R—K 6; Kts—K R 6 
and 8. Black, K—K Kt 2; P—K R 2. 
(Ke7; Me6; O h6, h8. Kg7; P h7.) 
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Problem No. 543. 
By F. M. Tren. 
White, K—Q Kt 3; Q—K Kt 6; Kts— 
Q Kt7 andK B 7; P—Q5. Black, K—Q2. 
(Kb3; Lg6; Ob7,17; Pd5. Kd7) 


Problem No. 544. 
By R. SCHWARZ, 

White, K—K Kt 7; Q—K Kt 0; Kts—K4 
and6; P-KB2. Black, K—K 4. (K g7; 
L gô; O e4, e6; Pf2. Ke5.) 

There are very pretty mates in Nos. 544, 
538, 539, and 543. 


SoLUTIONS.—N o. 524.—1,K—Kt 4, R moves. 
2, Kt mates. No. 525. —1, K—B 6, K—R 2. 
2, P--B8-R, K—R 3. 8, R—K R 8 mate. 
No. 526.—1, B—R 6, Kx B (or a). 2, R— 
K7. (a) K—Ktsq. 2,K—Kt6. No.527.— 
1, R—R 8, Kx RH (or a). 2, K—Kt 6. (a) 
K—B 2. 2, R(R8)—K 8. No. 528.— 
1, R-K R3, PxR. 2, Kt—Kt 4, P—R 7. 
3, Kt— B 2 mate. No. 529.—1, B—Kt 5, 
Kt—DB sq. 2,B—Q 8. No.530.—1, K—Q 7, 
K—K 5. 2,R---Q5. No.531.—1, K—K sq., 
K—Q 6 (or a). 2, Q—Kt 4. (a) K—B 6. 
2, Q—B 4. No. 532.—1, Q—R sq., K—K 3 
(ora) 2, Q—R 5. (a) K—B5. 2,Q -Qsq., 
and 3, Q— Kt 3 mate. No. 533.—1, B—Kt 3 
ch., K—B3 (or a). 2, B—Kt4. (a) K—K 5. 
2, Q—B 2, K—Q 6. 3, Q—B 3 mate. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Teddy's Letter to the Editor, etc. 


N page 687 of our last volume we offered Prize- 
money to the value of Two Guineas for the best 
specimens sent by our readers of their notion (1) of a 
Letter from Ted to the Editor, and (2) the Editor's 
reply. Quite a number took part in this competiticn, 
our award in which we now append. In allotting the 
prizes and certificates we treat, of course, the two 
letters as one subject. We really think we must have 
got quite as much fun in reading the various letters 
sent us as the writers evidently had in penning them. 


Prizes—10s. Gd, each. 


P. J. MILLER, King’s Drive Gardens, Colchester. 
M. E. M. DONALDsON, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


Prizes—5s. each. 


ALFRED S. GRIFFIN, 4 Saville Row, Bath. 

ALBFRT G. BENNETT, Hawthorn Bank, Zetland Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

GFORGR A. WALKER, 130 Carmichael Street, George 
Town, Demerara, British Guiana. 

ARTHUR FRANCIS PATERSON, Birkwood, Banchary, N.B. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H. Luscombe, c/o J. N. Luscombe, Esq., Craaff 
Reinet, Cape Colony; Percy Bourne, High Street, 
Staveley, near Chesterfield; Eric Lawson, Talavera 
Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand; Andrew Frank 
Bennie, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, s.k. ; Doris 
Webster, The Vicarage, Crosby, Ravensworth; R. L. 
Short, Pontardawe R.S.O., Glamorgan: G. I. Walker, 
14 Chapel Street, Aberdeen: Ivy Hildegarde Oooke, 
66 Morehampton Road, Dublin, Ireland ; W. N. Clat- 
worthy, Lower Park, Moreton Hampstead ; Evelyn F. 
Roxby, Thornford Rectory, Sherborne, Dorset; Cecil 
Hammond, 63 Warwick Gardens, Kensington, W.; 
Septimus Gunasekara, c/o Rev. H. Gunasekara, Trinco- 
malee Street, Kandy, Ceylon; Albert Edward Keech, 
Warmstone House, 36 Kempston Road, Bedford; 
E. Backhouse, 23 Linhope Street, Dorset Square, 
Marylebone, N.w.; F, Olive Underhill, St. Clements, 
Oxford ; Robert C. Owen, 89 Foregate Street, Chester ; 
Evelyn Amy Constable, 4 Burma Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton, London, N. ; Horace F. Manning, 36 Chatsworth 
Road, Forest Lane, Stratford, z. ; W. Giddings, Valli's 
Way, Frome, Somer-et; C. E. Vulliamy, Glasbury 
House, Glasbury R.S.O, Radnorshire; John Moore, 
Craigengillan, Old Cathcart : F. D. Ayers, 31 Langborc’ 
Road, Wokingham, Berks; William Moore, 31 Holme- 
wood Road, Brixton, s.w.; M. Dinnis. 4 Wyndham 
Square, Plymouth ; G. Pontin, Church House, Tapton, 
Arundel: Beatrice Parsons, “ Beemery," Seymour 
Road, Elsternwick, Victoria, Australia; William 
Steven, 2 Brighton Place, Govan, Glasgow ; H. Stokes, 
co E. B. Sones, Esq., Ebenezer Lodge, Darby Road, 
Colombo, Ceylon; Charles Causer, Wood End House, 
Kingsbury Road, Erdington, near Birmingham; W, 
McAgy Bishop, 85 Carlier Street, Ottawa, Canada. 
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Correspondente, 


PERPLEXED ONE.—1. The sea air will do no harm in itself, but if the water is allowed s 
on the eamera (spray, etc.) it might swell the wood. If properly and strongly v Ww 
cught not to suffer any permanent harm, 2. The picture will be larger if you use one | 
combination. , - | 

C. F. RINGER (Nova Scotia).—We were very much pleased to hear you. 
had made nearly all the electrical apparatus mentioned jn our paper | 
successfully. At the age of 17 it does you great credit. 1. We think } 
sheet-rubber would do as well as the gutta-percha. If you could. | 
sheet-vuleanite you might use that. Thin wood well saturated w | 
paraffin wax would also do, as you suggest. 2. If you got a sm | w 
motor you could work the dynamo, if you havea tap anywh "n 
house, If not we should use a chromic-acid battery ; but theon ‘or 
would probably do, only it would take longer, say about six hours 
as we can estimate it. Use two cells for each cell of accumula or. [ 
cannot speak from actual experience of your suggested arrangel 
to lead vessel, but it sounds ingenious, and worth trying. 


CHAMELEON (G. M. P.).—Yes; they cast their skins by way of nou 
Give it itsfreelom of the room. Feed on meal-worms. a 
Harry F.—Dr. Gordon Stables says “Thank you" for your letter 
drawings. (T of P» 
CANARIES AND CAGES (H. W, W. C.).—1. The Norwich. 2. Get if po 
back numbers of the * B.O.P " with the papers on cage-building, — 5 
Doa Too Far (Inquirer). —Reduce diet in quantity, and 
entirely on ment. 


CHAFFINCH (A. F. 5.).—The tumour must be excised by a good s t 
your doctor might perhaps kindly do it. -odi 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 


OB, 


HERE AND THERE 
IN MANY LANDS. 


Bv Dr. GORDON STABLES, B.N., 


Author of “ The Crutse of the Good Ship 
* Boreas,” “In the Land of the Lion 
and Ostrich,” “Our Home ín the 
Silver West," ete. 


CHAPTER V.—A SAILOR'S LIFE 
AT CASTLE INDOLENCE. 


W: have to pay still another 


visit to Uncle Jack’s 
Castle of Indolence. 

It is a whole month after, 
and though late summer winds 
are blowing through the woods 
that lie away to the back of the 
hill on which Jack’s romantic 
house stands, blowing with a 
harsher, more toughened sound, 
and although more than one 
half-gale of wind has sent the 
white horses careering up 
channel, it is at present what is 
called lovely weather. 

The grass on the fields all 
round is the greenest of the 
green. Bright is the sunshine, 
and blue the sea, and we find, 
to begin with, Uncle Jack him- 
self quietly seated in his arbour, 
with bonnie Ailie by his side 
reading a bulky volume that 
looks uncommonly like the 
“Boy's Own Paper.” But 
then this is a way that girls 
of all ages have! And small 
blame to them either ! 

“I don't care very much,” 
she said, “for girls’ books of 
adventure ! " 

It is early in the forenoon. 
Allan's holidays are on, and he 
is away out yonder in a cobble, 
fishing. The old man who 
rows the boat is terribly like a 
Wanderoo monkey, his face 
appearing from out a perfect 
circle of snow-white hair. A 
pleasant enough fellow for all 
that, and as brave as most 
fishermen are; and all that I 
ever met were as plucky and 
fearless as the old Norse 
Vikings. 


P ditt 
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Nothing to Fear now. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper" by F. W. BURTON.) 
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Uncle Jack has been reading the morn- 
ing paper, and smoking a long clay, with 
a cup of coffee before him to clear his 
brain. 

He feels strong, healthy, and happy as 
an Arctic day 1s Jong. 

Well, but we quietly enter the porch, and 
tap with the pretty little brass knocker. 
We do so gently, as if afraid to break the 
delightful spell of silence that reigns 
everywhere around. 

Jeannie herself, Mrs. Adair’s maid 
from blue Bell Cottage in the wild High- 
lands, opens the door to us. 

What a change! Why, what a good 
thing it was that Uncle Jack gave up his 
furnishing craze and left all to his sister. 

She had managed to get a tenant for 
her villa at once, and, packing up her 
nick-nacks and valuables, had come 
through with the children in less than a 
week. 

Honest, hardy Ross McLean, the mis- 
sionary, would have accompanied her as 
escort, but she would not hear of it. 
She was a soldier’s daughter, and never 
afraid to travel by herself. 

In due time she had arrived, and taken 
up her quarters at the Royal Pennant 
Hotel. 

And what do you think she had done 
first? Why, sent her brother straight 
away to London on a ten days’ holiday. 

The truth is, she desired to have a free 
hand. And two days before he had re- 
turned, the whole transformation scene 
was complete. The outside of the Castle 
of Indolence was just the same ; but lo! 
when Uncle got inside, on the orlop deck, 
and looked up and down and all around 
him, he scratched his head and marvelled. 

“ Bless my old sea-boots!’’ he said, 
“what a transmugrification! Why, 
bo’s’n, women are really useful in some 
ways, after all." 

* Well, I should think they be, cap'n. 
Now I can darn and sew & bit athout the 
thimble; but just see my ole mother, sir. 
She ——" 

* Hush, Sam, hush! I don't want to 
hear a word about your old mother till 
I'm done admiring my—my ‘realestate. ” 

And really we—you and I, reader— 
can’t help admiring it either. 

All is quaint but comfortable on the 
orlop deck below. 

The table is strong, but a beauty; sofa 
quite in keeping; curtains charming; 
carpet and tloor-staining sombre, but 
matching with everything; brass stair- 
rails shining like gold; French window- 
curtains most tasteful and quiet; a tiny 
piano and guitar—for, young as she was, 
Ailie was an excellent performer on either ; 
a great wood and coal fire on the 
beautiful hearth ; flowers everywhere, with 
brackets and mirrors, and the walls a 
well-chosen, though not overcrowded, 
picture-gallery. 

Now, whisper please, Uncle Jack would 
have hung those very walls with engrav- 
ings of old ships at sea, scraps from 
“Punch,” with a variety of wonderful 
highly coloured illustrations from the big 
weeklies ! 

All the chairs, sofa, and ottoman were 
not arranged in a row with their backs to 
the wall as the poor sailor would have put 
them, they were positioned secundum 
artem. 

But we climb upstairs to the ward- 
room, which, although a dining-room, 
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shows no table in the centre during the 
day. When I say it looks—although 
ditferent in shape—a perfect ladies’ 
drawing-room and boudoir combined, 
this may give you some notion of it. 

The broad balcony, with its pretty rail- 
ings and curtained roof, had been made 
the most of. Flowers and palms and 
trailing greenery are here, and still there 
was room for chairs and books, and a 
little table with Mrs. Adair's own man- 
doline. 

All can be removed in a few minutes if 
—Uncle Jack savs, after studying his 
Fitzroy on the orlop deck—it is coming 
on to blow biggish guns, especially 
if his forecast is backed up by Sam 
Glover. 

Mrs. Adair is quietly knitting in the 
baleony even now, and very happy she 
looks. 

Up the next staircase, and we are in 
what may be called the skipper's sanctum 
sanctorum. In this cabin his table is all 
in trim. Here is his easy, editorial-look- 
ing chair ; his log book ; his huge telescopes 
to rake the seas withal; a rack for books; 
a lounge, and a pretty binnacle, compass, 
lamp, and all complete, to say nothing 
of a little library of fiction and the weekly 
papers. 

A flagstaff stands here too, and out on 
the gentle breeze floats the bonnie red 
ensign of the Mercantile Marine. 


“I’m a happy old bird, I am," he told 
his sister more than once. “No, Ill 
never go to sea again. Not that I don't 
love it, Mary, but I'm tired ; I need rest 
at my time of life.” 

* Yes, dear; forty-something is a very 
advanced age," said his sister, smiling. 

* Forty fiddlesticks, Mary, I'm not 
giving myself airs about my age; but I 
know precisely the side of the biscuit that 
the butter's on. Besides, there's yourself, 
Sissie, and —well, I know how to appre- 
ciate all your goodness. 


As we go slowly back towards the old. 
fashioned town that nestles down beneath, 
and to which the sea sings so sweetly by 
night, and eke by day, one cannot help 


taking a longing, lingering look behind at , 


the Castle of Indolence, and, naturally 
enough, Thomson’s lines float in my 
memory as I do so: 


“A pleasing Innd of drowsy-head it was, 
Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye ; 
And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 
For ever flushing round a summer-skv : 
There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 
And the calm pleasures always hover'd nigh ; 
But whate'er smacked of noyance, or unrest, 
Was far far off expell'd from this delicious nest." 


Summer and autumn wore away, and 
winter, often wild enough, was ushered in ; 
but although the ship—as Uncle often 
called his strange home—seemed at times 
to rock with the violence of the tempest, 
its inmates were happy enough. 

“Dry duy or wet day, 
In wind or storm, hail or rain,” 


Allan always went to school, but really, 
strong Scottish boy though he was, he was 
often nearly lifted off his legs with the 
force of the gale. 

When Christmas holidays came round 
he even went out fishing, or fished from the 


rocks, and seldom did he come up home 
without a good bag. And more than once 
were he and the old man Muggins nearly 
blown out to sea, but got inshore and into 
shelter again with merely the trifling in- 
convenience of wet jackets. 

Allan Adair was good to old man 
Muggins, and though he was paid for 
rowing him, always, after a wetting, the 
boy led the way toa Temperance Hotel, 
as it was grandly called, and treated all 
his erew—old man Muggins—to a basin 
of tea with mountains of bread and butter, 
and just a pipe or two. 

Allan kept up constant correspondence 
with his Highland home, with poor Rory 
O'Flynn, and the bold missionary, Ross 
McLean; and their letters were always 
given to Ailie and mamma to read. 

Hory's caligraphy was a trifle indistinct, 
but he wrote precisely as he spoke. Here 
is an extract from one, with the spelling 
somewhat altered : 

* Faix ! Allan, me boy, it's the farmer 
himself that is good to this poor mother- 
less child. And it is me that would be 
the sinner entoirely if I didn't look after 
the cows and the sheepies for him, tho' 
oftentimes, Allan, in the frost, when I'm 
plucking up the turnips, it's the handle av 
the pluck that'll be freezing to my blue 
hands. But it's the big shame I should 
be mentioning such a thrifle at all at all. 
But, och! Allan, it’s many and many a 
time I think and drame about you and 
the happy days yourself and me spent in 
the woods, and fishin’ by the sthrame. Ay, 
and I think and drame about your sisther 
too. Tell her that it’s only a poor Irish 
boy dares—and faix! it isn't much an Irish 
lad wouldn't dare. Sheisas far above me 
as the sun is above the moon ; but maybe 
the moon looks at the sun for all that. 

* What's to become of me at all, Allan, 
me friend. You say that you're goin’ to 
travel—och! thin I may niver see ye or 
hear av vou more. 'Cause I'm going to 
sea myself. My uncle says it's all nonsense 
whin there's plenty of turnips to hoe and 
oceans of corn to sow. He says it's only 
the romance—what’sthat, Allan? -— and the 
nonsense my flute puts into me. But the 
sea is always in my thoughts, flute or no 
flute, and the good minister Ross McLean 
av coorse gave me another book, and it's 
made me long for the sea more and more. 
An’ sure, why not? Wasn't my father a 
sailor before me, poor drowned dead soul ! 
Faix, my flute makes me cry when I 
think av him. 

* And now I must stop, for my uncle is 
a-calling of me, and there’s duty to do, 
and the dear parson tells me there's 
nothing more sacred than that.” 


Just & few words more concerning the 
winter life at the Castle of Indolence, and 
the scene must change. Uncle Jack, then, 
had become acquainted long ago with two 
real old tars ever so much older than him- 
self—worthy old Barnard and Stunsail. 
They were bachelors both, and had con- 
cluded that they had better live together 
at Wychcombe Towers. A very high. 
sounding name, yet it was only a superior 
kind of lodging-house after all. They paid 
a good price for their pretty drawing-room 
and handsome bedrooms, with a trifle over 
perhaps for the sea-view and excellent 
attendance, good table and home comforts. 
They did not mind that a bit, because 
care never crossed their hawse, and they 
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were free to walk, lounge, smoke and 
yarn, and do altogether just as they 
pleased. 

Uncle Jack had been first mate under 
one of them, when he was & bit younger, 
80 they had plenty to speak about when 
they visited this Castle of Indolence, 
which they frequently did to dine and to 
spend the evening. 

Very jolly and delightful evenings they 
were too, and much enjoyed by Allan, for 
these two old men had an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of sailors' stories to tell 
that the boy &nd even Ailie were never 
tired of listening to. Mrs. Adair used to be 
there also, as in duty bound, nor did she 
object to the long clays these jolly old 
sailors smoked, and with the sharp ends 
of which they used laughingly to poke 
each other in the ribs when they wished 
* to point a moral or adorn a, tale." 

Somehow this orlop deck was quite a 
sounding-box of & place, in which one 
fiddle sounded like two. Captain Barnard 
it was who played that one fiddle, and 
charmingly too, while mother—as both 
sailors called Mrs. Ada:r—accompanied 
him on mandoline or piano. 

The lady sang well too, sweet, tender old 
love ditties, some very sad, though; so that 
it was quite a change, if not a relief, when 
either Uncle himself or one of his friends 
gave a song that had the odour of the 
briny sea, about it, the pathos and cadence 
of the ocean waves. 

But there were days when the sea-gulls 
crowded inland, and fed with the rooks in 
their fields; days when the glass went 
tumbling down, and threatening clouds 
like giants’ heads banked up to windward. 
Then Uncle would smile, and say to him- 
self, “If my old pals come ‘up to-night 
there will be no getting out of harbour for 
them till the morning light." Strangely 
enough, on such nights as these the old 
salts were sure to arrive. But the wind, 
howling and shrieking around the Castle, 
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ERE was I, then, launched into an ad- 
venture which seemed likely to surpass 
all my former experiences. Who would 
have believed such a thing of me? But I 
was under a spell which drew me towards 
the unknown—that unknown of the polar 
world whose secrets so many daring pioneers 
had in vain essayed to penetrate. And this 
time, who could tell but that the sphinx of 
the Antarctic regions would speak for the 
first time to human ears ! 

The new crew had firstly to apply them- 
selves to learning their several duties, and 
the old—all fine fellows—aided them in the 
task. Although Captain Len Guy had not 
had much choice, he seemed to have been in 
luck. These sailors, of various nationalities, 
displayed zeal and good will. They were 
aware, also, that the mate was a man whom 
it would not do to vex, for Hurliguerly had 
given them to understand that West would 
break any man’s head who did not go 
straight. His chief allowed him full 
latitude in this respect. 
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only seemed to make them all the more 
cheerful as they made part of the circle 
around the blazing fire. 

Every now and again one would pause 
and hold up a finger as the storm increased 
in violence, and yelled and shrieked like 
winter wolves on the far-off snows of 
Siberia. 

“Listen! Does that remind you, Tom, 
of that fearful storm when we rounded 
Cape Hatteras? Lee-shore, half-moon 
that gave an uncertain glimmer in the 
cloud rifts once in a minute or so; and 
don’t you remember how high the snow- 
white foam dashed up the black rock’s 
side that night; how the waves roared 
like a ship-load of lions; and how we 
were so close to the terrible headland at 
last, that we could have pitched a biscuit 
on to the nearest rock ? ” 

* Ah! matie, I do—and the sails mostly 
in tatters, rattling like platoon firing in 
the gale, and the men hanging on to any- 
thing as the seas broke over us. Surely 
not a soul was there in that ship that was 
not praying; yet no one expected to round 
that Cape." 

* Blessed be His name, though, Tom, 
that we did, and reached dear England 
safe and sound. But now, Uncle Jack, I 
think it is just time we were going down- 
hill. It's an awful night, but we'll fetch 
port all right." 

Uncle laughed. 

* We're all going down-hill, maybe,” he 
said, * but I'm skipper of this craft, and 
my orders are that nobody leaves her to- 
night. Yonder we will hang your ham- 
mocks, and when you've smoked another 
pipe and yarned a bit more I'll pipe 
down." 

And so it had always turned out as 
Uncle Jack had told himself, and the two 
old salts stayed in Castle Indolence. 

Then Uncle had the pleasure of their 
company to breakfast, after which they 
all strolled away to look at the beach, ac- 

(To be continued.) 
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ANTARCTIC 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER X.— THE OUTSET OF THE ENTERPRISE. 


"A latitude,” he added, “which is 
obtained by taking the altitude of the eye 
with a shut fist.” 

I recognised my friend the boatswain in 
the manner of this warning to all whom it 
might concern. 

The new hands took the admonition 
seriously, and there was no occasion to punish 
any of them. As for Hunt, while he ob- 
served the docility of & true sailor in all his 
duties, he always kept himself apart, 
speaking to none, and even slept on the 
deck, in & corner, rather than occupy a bunk 
in the forecastle with the others. 

Captain Len Guy's intention was to take 
the Sandwich Isles for his point of depar- 
ture towards the south, after having made 
acquaintance with New Georgia, distant eight 
hundred miles from the Falklands. Thus 
the schooner would be in longitude on the 
route of the Jane. 

On November 2 this course brought us 
to the bearings which certain navigators 
have assigned to the Aurora Islands, 
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companied by Allan and the daft Irish 
terrier. 

Pussy Purn went after him to the door, 
and gave him a whack by way of keeping 
him good. 

The beach, one day, was strewn with 
wreckage, and it was evident enough that 
a catastrophe had occurred. Fishermen 
were all very busy about, among them old 
man Muggins. 

“It’s a schooner from Cork," he said, 
“and it be’s very unlike a soul is left 
alive to tell o' what happened." 

Now, one would have thought that hear- 
ing almost nightly such strange wild stories 
of the sea, and seeing proofs of its awful 
might, ike those which now lay before 
them, Allan Adair would not have cared 
to venture to sea or to foreign lands. 

But the yarns the old salts spun weren’t 
all sad—many were rollicksome and 
frolicsome in the extreme. 

No matter, Allan had traveller’s blood 
in his veins, and see the world he meant 
to, and felt sure he would eventually gain 
his mother’s permission. 

Well, no boy can live without amuse- 
ment and recreation, and no boy should 
try. 

But Allan got plenty even here. He got 
in tow with many fishermen and old sailors, 
who swarmed in this town like lobsters 
in & rock-girt pool, and they were rather 
pleased than otherwise to spin yarns for 
the handsome, eager-eyed boy. 

Then, when he had a day off he spent 
it in the cobble or among the rocks, and 
so became an expert in the gentle art, as 
somebody calls fishing. 

Well, winter wore away at last, the trees 
began to bud and birds began to sing. 
Softly now blew the western winds, and 
in every woodland and dell sweet sprang 
the wildflowers to welcome the honey- 
bees. Then, one day, Allan had a letter ; 
for Ross McLean, the missionary, wrote 
to tell him that he was coming through. 


MYSTERY. 


80° 15 of latitude and 47° 33’ of east 
longitude. 

Well, then, notwithstanding the affirma- 
tions—which I regarded with suspicion—of 
the captains of the Aurora in 1762, of the 
San Miguel in 1769, of the Pearl in 1779, 
of the Prinicus and the Dolores in 1790, of 
the Atrevida in 1794, which gave the 
bearings of the three islands of the group, 
we did not perceive a single indication of 
land in the whole of the space traversed by 
us. It was the same with regard to the 
alleged islands of the conceited Glass. Not 
a single little islet was to be seen in the 
position he had indicated, although the look- 
out was most carefully kept. It is to be 
feared that his Excellency the Governor of 
Tristan d’Acunha will never see his name 
figuring in geographical nomenclature. 

It was now November 6. Our passage 


promised to be shorter than that of 
the Jane. We had no need to hurry, 
however. Our schooner would arrive before 


the gates of the iceberg wall would be open. 
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For three days the weather caused the 
working of the ship to be unusually laborious, 
but the new crew behaved very well; 
thereupon the boatswain congratulated them. 
Hurliguerly bore witness that Hunt, for all 
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Taking in sail under difficulties. 


his awkward and clumsy build, was in him- 
selí worth three men. 

* A famous recruit," said he. 

“Yes, indeed," I replied, “and gained 
just at the last moment." 

* Very true, Mr. Jeorling! But what a 
face and head he has, that Hunt!” 

* I have often met Americans like him in 
the regions of the Far West," I answered, 
* and I should not be surprised if this man 
had Indian blood in his veins. Do you ever 
talk with Hunt?” 

* Very seldom, Mr. Jeorling. He keeps 
himself to himself, and away from everybody. 
And yet, it is not for want of mouth. I 
never saw anything like his! And his 
hands! Have you seen his hands? Be on 
your guard, Mr. Jeorling, if ever he wants to 
shake hands with you." 

“Fortunately, boatswain, Hunt does not 
seem to be quarrelsome. He appears to bea 
quiet man who does not abuse his strength." 

* No—except when he is setting a halyard. 
Then I am always afraid the pulley will 
come down and the yard with it." 

Hunt certainly was & strange being, and 
I could not resist observing him with curi- 
osity, especially as it struck me that he re- 
garded me at times with à curious intentness. 

On November 10, at about two in the after- 
noon, the look-out shouted : 

“ Land ahead, starboard!” 
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An observation had just given 55° 7’ 
latitude and 41° 13’ longitude. This land 
could only be the Isle de Saint Pierre—its 
British names are South Georgia, New 
Georgia, and King George’s Island—and it 
belongs to the cir- 
cumpolar regions. 

It was discovered 
by the Frenchman, 
Barbe, in 1675, before 
Cook ; but, although 
he came in second, 
the celebrated navi- 
gator gave it the 
series of names which 
it still bears. 

The schooner took 
the direction of this 
island, whose snow- 
clad heights — for- 
midable masses of 
ancient rock —rise to 
an immense altitude 
through the yellow 
fogs of the surround- 


ing space. 
New Georgia, situ- 
ated within five 


hundred leagues of 
Magellan Straits, be- 
longs to the admini- 
strative domain of 
the Falklands. The 
British administra- 


tion is not repre- 
sented there by any- 
one, the island is not 
inhabited, although it 
is habitable, at least in 
the summer season. 

On the following 
day, while the men 
were gone in search 
of water, I walked 
about in the vicinity 
of the bay. The place 
was an utter desert, 
for the period at 
which sealing is pur- 
sued there had not ar- 
rived. New Georgia, 
being exposed to the 
direct action of the 
Antarctic polar cur- 
rent, is freely fre- 
quented by marine | 
mammals. I saw | 
several droves of | 
these creatures on 
the rocks, the strand, 
and within the rock- 
grottoes of the coast. Whole “smalas” of 
penguins, standing motionless in intermin- 
able rows, brayed their protest against the 
invasion of an intruder— I allude to myself. 

Innumerable larks flew over the surface of 
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‘ There was nothing to attest the passage of any human being. 


the waters and the sands; their song awoke 
my memory of lands more favoured by nature. 
It is fortunate that these birds do not want 
branches to perch on; for there does not 
exist a tree in New Georgia. Here and 
there I found a few phanerogams, some pale- 
coloured mosses, and especially tussock 
grass in such abundance that numerous 
herds of cattle might be fed upon the island. 

On November 12 the Halbrane sailed once 
more, and having doubled Charlotte Point at 
the extremity of Royal Bay, she headed in 
the direction of the Sandwich Islands, four 
hundred miles from thence. 

So far we had not encountered floating 
ice. The reason was that the summer sun 
had not detached any, either from the ice- 
bergs or the southern lands. Later on the 
current would draw them to the height of 
the fiftieth parallel, which in the southern 
hemisphere is that of Paris or Quebec. But 
we were much impeded by huge banks of fog, 
which frequently shut out the horizon. 
Nevertheless, as these waters presented no 
danger, and there was nothing to fear from 
ice-packs or drifting icebergs, the Halbrane 
was able to pursue her route towards the 
Sandwich Islands comfortably enough. 
Great flocks of clangorous birds, breasting 
the wind and hardly moving their wings, 
passed us in the midst of the fogs, petrels, 
divers, haleyons, and albatross, bound land- 
wards, as thoagh to show us the way. 

Owing, no doubt, to these mists, we were 


unable to discern Traversey Island. Captain 
Len Guy, however, thought some vague 
streaks of intermittent light which were 
perceived in the night, between the 14th 
and 15th, probably proceeded from a volcano 
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which might be that of Traversey, as the 
crater frequently emits flames. 

On November 17 the schooner reached the 
archipelago to which Cook gave the name of 
Southern Thule in the first instance, as it 
was the most southern land that had been 
discovered at that period. He afterwards 
baptized it Sandwich Isles. 

James West repaired to Thule in the large 
boat, in order to explore the approachable 
points, while Captain Len Guy and I 
descended on the Bristol strand. 

We found absolutely desolate country; the 
only inhabitants were melancholy birds of 
Antarctic species. Mosses and lichens cover 
the nakedness of an unproductive soil. 
Behind the beach a few firs rise to a con- 
siderable height on the bare hillsides, whence 
great masses occasionally come crashing 
down with a thundering sound. Awful soli- 
tude reigns everywhere. There was nothing 
to attest the passage of any human being, 
or the presence of any shipwrecked persors 
on Bristol Island. 
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West's exploration at Thule produced a 
precisely similar result. A few shots fired 
from our schooner had no effect but to drive 
away the crowd of petrels and divers, and 
to startle the rows of stupid penguins on the 
beach. 

While Captain Len Guy and I were walking, 
I said to him: 

* You know, of course, what Cook's opinion 
on the subject of the Sandwich group was 
when he discovered it. At first he believed 
he had set foot upon acontit.ent. According 
to him, the mountains of ice carried out 
of the Antarctic Sea by the drift were 
detached from that continent. He recognised 
afterwards that the Sandwiches only formed 
an archipelago; but nevertheless, his belief 
that a polar continent farther south exists, 
remained firm and unchanged.” 

“I know that is so, Mr. Jeorling," replied 
the captain; “ but if such a continent exists, 
we must conclude that there is a great gap in 
its coast, and that Weddell and my brother 
each got in by that gap at six years’ interval. 
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That our great navigator bad not the luck to 
discover this passage is easy to explain; he 
stopped at the seventy-first parallel! But 
others found it after Captain Cook, and others 
will find it again ” 

“ And we shail be of the number, captain.” 

* Yee—with the help of God! Cook did 
not hesitate to assert that no one would ever 
venture farther than he had gone, and that 
the Antarctic lands, if any such existed, 
would never be seen, but the future will 
prove that he was mistaken. They have 
been seen so far as the eighty-fourth degree 
of latitude——" 

* And who knows," said I, ‘‘ perhaps beyond 
that, by Arthur Pym." 

“Perhaps, Mr. Jeorling. It is true that 
we have not to trouble ourselves about 
Arthur Pym, since he, at least, and Dirk 
Peters also, returned to America." 

* But—supposing he did not return? ” 

“I consider that we have not to face 
that eventuality," replied Captain Len Guy. 

(To be continued.) 


IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 


A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare,” “ The Wallaby Man,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.—SLEEP, TWIN-BROTHER OF DEATH. 


LEEP, once more a baneful god, must 
have shaken & bough drenched with 
Lethean dew and steeped in the slum- 
brous influence of Styx over my temples, 
as,in the folly of heedless confidence, I 
sank into drowsy oblivion. 

How long I lav in absolute uncon- 
sciousness I never knew; but eventually 
sensations of most appalling horror passed 
over the distorted mirror of my brain 
enthralled by the fetters of sleep. 

Was I alive or dead? I cannot even 
now recall the terrible experiences of that 
night without a shudder. The first im- 
pression that broke on my sensorium was 
of being bound hand and foot with chains 
in unutterable darkness. 'The impressions 
varied. I was buried alive—the pressure 
of ten thousand tons of rock was upon 
my chest, crushing out life. Roaring 
cataracts and floods were overwhelming 
me in & maélstrom of destruction. My 
head was caught in a vice—Titans and 
Cyclopes were clinching it to crush my 
skull. Awful shapes with flaming eyes 
and ravening jaws were crowding round, 
mouthing at me with ghastly grins and 
fiendish gestures. 

They all seemed with one accord to 
close upon me, resolving themselves into 
the whole weight of the solid mountains 
to crush the life out of me. 

At the moment when annihilation 
would have been sweeter than life, the 
Mountains seemed to draw back and 
dissolve once more into the hideous 
haunting faces, which now foamed and 
roared and spat upon me with a fury that 
terrified me into the worst agonies of a 
living death. 

Then the whole act of this awful 
drama was repeated in the same order of 
ghastly horrors—chains, darkness, life- 
crushing rocks, maélstrom, demons of 
flame and flood. Every incident fel. 
lowed in exact order, so that I anticipated 
the next in the unspeakable terror of the 
present. Again, and yet again—I know 


not how many times—these horrors of 
great darkness fell upon me, until I 
doubt not that they produced & mental 
swoon in sleep, for at last all conscious- 
ness deserted me. 

As I look back upon that awful night, 
I feel convinced that this impression is 
correct—that my sleeping senses were 
stunned and paralysed, whether from the 
physical causes which prevailed, or from 
the mental disturbance of the horrible 
nightinare—I cannot tell But stunned 
they were at last, beyond further con- 
sciousness, as when one is knocked 
senseless by a blow, or falls fainting in a 
swoon. 

Suddenly I was awake—wide awake in 
an instant. Darkness, illumined by a 
faint phosphorescence, was around me. 
Waves were bubbling and splashing over 
me. I cannot attempt to describe how I 
realised the situation—I can only state 
general impressions. A sense of suffoca- 
tion and drowning was followed by a 
downward rush and flowing of cataracts 
and foam-fountains. A churning turmoil 
of seething, hissing waters made the 
vaulted chamber reverberate like the 
sides of a drum. This was succeeded by 
furious blasts of outward rushing steam 
and spume. 

A consciousness of my terrible situa- 
tion was now realised. The memory 
of entering the cavern, of resting, and 
eating, flashed across my mind. I had 
fallen asleep in false security—my place 
of refuge was & prison-house of death. 

It would be idle to attempt to tell what 
I felt, for I know not—I know not. 
There is & limit to the capabilities of 
human endurance, and when that limit is 
reached, by the mercy of God the sensa- 
tion of endurance ceases, and the being is 
wrapped in temporary death, wherein all 
consciousness is quenched. 


I opened my eyes—to see a Woman's 
form standing by my bedside—a sweet, 


kindly woman’s face smiling over me—a 
woman's gentle hand stroking the hair 
off my forehead. I felt a sense of languor 
that hardly seemed to be life. 

From that moment periods of dream- 
less sleep were broken by gradually 
lengthening periods of wakefulness. 
Snatches of my past life stole in at times 
upon my senses. Strength of body slowly 
increased with strength of mind, until at 
last I was able to hold short conversations 
with those who entered the room where I 
was lying. 

There is no need to dwell at length 
upon the period of my recovery from 
what had been a condition most nearly 
expressed by the Latin word semi-animis— 
an absolutely unconscious trance, wherein 
my breathing was scarcely perceptible, 
and I had taken no nourishment. 

Ten days had elapsed from the night 
of my imprisonment in the cavern to the 
morning on which I awoke from that 
death-like stupor. On the morning after 
that awful night, a search was organised 
by the Sarkese to discover three of us 
who had escaped on the previous day, two 
of our five having been shot down within 
a few minutes of our first stampede. 

The other two, Richard Polliket and 
William Bailey, managed to escape, like 
myself, into hiding for the night, but were 
apprehended next day and brought before 
& council of the principal inhabitants to 
be tried for their offence. The simple 
good-nature of the islanders was strikingly 
displayed on that occasion. All ill-feeling 
against the prisoners had vanished; no 
one pressed for vengeance; they were 
merely made to give up their arms, and 
were then unconditionally discharged. 
Neither of them had any difliculty in 
finding & comfortable billet among the 
hospitable natives. It seemed to me that 
this favoured island, separated by physical 
conditions from the contamination of the 
outer world, had preserved untarnished 
the simplicity of the Golden Age. 
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With regard to myself —a party of men, 
headed by one named Luke Andros, pro- 
ceeded to search the Gouliot Caves. 
They found me, apparently drowned, in 
the rocky alcove of that cavern. They 
carried me ont; and perceiving that my 
heart was feebly beating, they conveyed 
me up the steep and brought my sense- 
less body to the cottage of Andros. 

His good wife and her daughter Rose 
prepared a room for my occupation, and 
tended me through those days of trance 
with kind care. It was the daughter, Rose, 
on whose fair face I first looked when I 
awoke from that mysterious stupor. It 
Was a strange experience—life in abey- 
ance, suspended and unsupported by 
nutrition from without, feeding on its 
inward force, as in animals when hiber- 
nating—one of the unread secrets of Him 
by Whom we are “ fearfully and wonder- 
fully made.” 

And here I may take occasion to tell 
you, my dear grandsons, that the memory 
of profound gratitude drew me in after- 
years to visit once more the peaceful 
home of Luke Andros—with the result 
that I gained the affections of his daughter 
Rose, and we were married on a blithe 
spring-day in the little church on the 
highlands of Sark. So now you know 
about my first introduction to your dear 
grandmother. 

The days of my convalescence were 
pleasant and peaceful. My body, which 
had wasted considerably, soon began to 
put on flesh, and at last I was able to rise 
and take gentle exercise in the warm 
sunshine. 

With returning vigour energy of mind 
and body steadily revived. Memory once 
more asserted her power, and I had every 
hope that no baneful results would out- 
last my complete recovery. 

Luke Andros told me that the cave in 
which I fell asleep was one of many 
similar in the island, which at high tide 
act as blow-holes or sowfflewrs. The in- 
coming waves close the entrance and 
compress the air within, which must then 
force its way through the water. It was 
no small satisfaction to know that such 
physical causes fully explained the nature 
of my terrible experiences; for my mind 
had brooded on foolish superstitious 
fancies, that the cavern was haunted by 
evil spirits, which had taken delight in 
persecuting my soul with torments of the 
lost. To such superstitions my friends 
were by no means undisposed. The 
good wife feared to talk on the subject, 
declaring it to be uncanny to speak of 
such things. She was a firm believer in 
witchcraft and the evil eye. She fully 
shared the common belief that the glorious 
achievements of Prince Rupert were due 
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to the spirit which accompanied him to 
battle in the shape of a white dog. 

And Mistress Rose, whose cheeks gener. 
ally vied with the flower of her name, 
would shudder and turn pale if any allu- 
sion was made to the caves after dark. 
Honest Andros told me in private, that 
no doubt strange sights were to be seen, 
and strange noises heard in the neigh- 
bourhood on stormy nights—gleaming 
misty shapes chasing each other along 
the shore and over the rocks, unearthly 
shrieks and wild laughter, which had to 
do with pirates and smugglers of former 
days. 

Such fancies and fables beguiled many 
a long hour during the period of my 
recovery. When my wonted strength 
was once more restored, I began to 
wonder what was to be the next move. 
I wearied of inactivity, and longed for 
news of the outside world—to know how 
fortune had favoured the tide of civil 
strife, how fared our gracious King and 
his gallant servants in Castle Cornet. I 
grew impatient of further excitement, and 
discussed the question of getting back to 
Jersey with Polliket and Bailey, who 
often came down to the cottage to see me. 

One afternoon, towards the close of 
June, we three were walking on the 
heights above Tintageu, when we observed 
a patache under full sail making for Port 
Moulin, which lies under shelter of that 
bold escarpment. A thirst for news 
prompted us to go down and interview 
the crew. We lost no time, and arrived 
on the beach to find the craft already 
brought to her moorings, and the crew of 
six men walking towards the path by 
which we had just descended. 

There was nothing to cause us uneasi- 
ness about their appearance. They wore 
knitted caps and loose blouses, and 
seemed to bear no arms. But my sus- 
picions were somewhat unpleasantly 
aroused, as, on nearer approach, I recog- 
nised in two of them my old enemies 
at the school of Dominie Dumaresq— 
Thomas Bertram and David Messervey. 

They recognised me at the same in- 
stant, and exclaimed, “That is Le Mar- 
chant!’’ whereupon every man drew a 
pistol from under his blouse, and levelling 
them at our heads they shouted, “ Yield, 
or we shoot!” 

We stood our ground, and the leader 
produced a paper which he read aloud: 
“This is to authorise you, in the name 
of the States Parliament of Guernsey, to 
repair to Sark and arrest Matthew Le 
Marchant and others, charged with un- 
lawfully bearing arms against that island 
in service of Captain Chamberlain, in 
May 1645." He showed us the signature 
of Lieutenant Russell and the Jurats. 


“ I conclude," added the leader, “ that 
three of the men wanted are before 
us.” 

Messervey and Bertram said, “ We can 
swear to Matthew Le Marchant” ; and 
my two comrades, when appealed to, 
admitted having taken part in the expedi- 
tion. The leader held a brief conference 
with his men, and decided to take the 
three of us at once to Guernsey, saying 
that three birds in hand were worth two in 
the bush. We were accordingly marched 
down to the patache and compelled to 
embark. 

During the voyage I had some talk 
with Messervey, for I deemed it prudent 
to wear a brave face and show as little 
concern as possible. 

* So you two have turned soldiers." 

* Yes, we copied your example, and the 
fortune of war enables us to pay otf that 
old score, when our houses were knocked 
about, thanks to you." 

“You had settled that account al- 
ready." 

* No—only a part of the bill —there was 
a large balance standing over, which we 
shall hope to clear off presently. Better 
late than never.” 

* What are you going to do with us 2" 

* You will be boarded and lodged, at 
the island's expense, along with the rest 
of your gang. They are having a merry 
time.” 

“ How did you know I was in Sark ? ” 

“They got a list of your men from 
Captain Chamberlain, and when inquiries 
were made we volunteered to recognise 
you, being zealous for the good cause, 
and so it came about. Sorry to incon- 
venience you, Le Marchant; you mean 
well, but you are misguided. Principles 
must stand before friendship, eh? You 
used to preach that doctrine in the old 
days, if I remember right.” 

* True enough. And how have matters 
been going on lately in Guernsey ? ” 

“The old renegade in the Castle has 
been showing his teeth and snarling as 
usual. But he has got as good as he has 
given." 

“ How is Gaspard Dumaresq? ” 

* He had his chimneys knocked down 
the other day, I noticed, as I passed the 
house. It reminded me of that merry 
morn, when you would not obey the 
unjust King in the way old Gaspard 


wished. You showed rare spirit that 
day, Le Marchant. I almost liked you 
for it." 


There was something about Messervey 
which commended him to me after all, 
for truly the vanity of man answers to 
the breeze of flattery, like the surface of 
a smooth lake to a gust of wind. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


Author of “ Nic Revel," "^ Ydoll Gwyn,” “ The Silver Caon,” etc. 


CHAPTER XV.— MATT AND THE MATE HAVE A PALAVER. 


* A RE all the islands out here in the 

Pacific made like this, Mr. Lips- 
combe?" said Matt, going up to the 
mate, soon after they had cast anchor in 
the lagoon, Lawrence having lowered a 
boat and gone ashore with the crew, 
leaving his first officer in charge. 


“Oh no," was the reply. “Some are 
volcanic : this is all coral as far as I 
know, but there may be volcanic rocks 
upon which the coral is built.” 

* I didn't mean that," said Matt. “I 
meant, have they all got a protecting reef 
round them, and a lagoon inside ? ” 


“Not all, my lad; but that’s one of 
Nature's chief patterns out here, fortun- 
atelv for us sailors." 

* Why fortunately ? ” 

“Why?” said Lipscombe, laughing. 
“ Can't you see how safe it makes naviga- 
tion? This is a terribly stormy sea, 


though they call it the Pacific, and it's a 
grand thing for us to have plenty of safe 
havens to run to. See what & good one 
this is, well sheltered by that reef, 
and D 

* Do you think this is a nice haven?” 
said Matt meaningly. 

The mate looked at him searchinely. 

^ Well, yes, for the brig," he growled. 

“ But you don't think it is for us? ” cried 
Matt. “I say, Mr. Lipscombe, you don't 
like the brig being turned into a slave 
ship ? ” 

The mate was silent. 

“ You won't speak; but I heard what 
you said to Mr. Lawrence, and I know 
vou don't like it. He may say what he 
likes, but my father never had anything 
to do with such a horrible business, and I 
don’t believe Captain Wilson ever had.” 

“I can’t say, my lad, because I don't 
know. But plenty of men have.” 

“ But you never did?” 

“Not I, my lad, and that's true.” 

"I believe vou," said Matt eagerly. 
“Tam glad. Then what are you going 
to do2" 

* My duty," said the mate drily. 

“Then you'll seize the ship, and put a 
stop to this abominable business.” 

" No, I shan't, my lad. That would be 
mutiny.” 

* Nonsense!” cried Matt indignantly. 
“ You ought to take advantage of Law- 
rence being ashore now to seize the ship, 
and sail away back to that first island and 
set these blacks free.” 

“That's what you'd do, I suppose?" 

“ Of course," cried Matt. 

“ Ah, your ideas are a bit too big for 
your body, my lad. That wouldn't do at 
all." 

* It would, I tell you." 

“What would the law say ? ” 

“ It would back you up,” cried Matt. 

* For taking advantage of my captain 
being ashore with & crew to leave them 
all to starve to death, eh ? ” 

Matt was silent. 

“That’s a stopper, you see, my lad, 
even if I felt disposed; but I don't." 

“What!” cried Matt indignantly. 
* You don't like this wretched work ? ” 

"Idon't; but one has to put up with 
& good deal at sea that one doesn't like." 

“Then what are you going to do? " 

“ Obey my skipper’s orders as long as 

„I'm under then." 

" Mr. Lipscombe,’ cried Matt in- 
dignantly, ** I'm ashamed of you!” 

“ Sorry for it, my lad," said the mate, 
siniling. 

“I didn't think you could be so hard 
and brutal.” 

* Perhaps not, my lad; but there it is. 
If I could have my own way I'd set the 
blackbirds ashore, or take them close in 
and let them swim for their liberty, 
though I know that if they got a chanee 
afterwards they'd knock me on the head. 
But I can't have my own way, so I'm 
going to make the best of it, and let 
things drift.” 

" But you'll be answerable to the law 
for all this when we get back to Sydney." 

“ Not I, my lad. I should be answer- 
able to the law if I did not. They don't 
punish a man for obeying his captain's 
orders. What do you say to that?” 

“It’s disgraceful,” cried Matt, fuming. 

* P'raps so, my lad, but there it is ; and 
just you look here: old Lawrence can be 
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a beast when he likes, and if you go on 
opposing him, he’ll make the cabin so 
hot that you'll have to go into the fore- 
castle.” 

“ I'd rather be there than in the cabin 
with such a wretch,” cried Matt hotly. 

“And what about the old man? I 
wouldn't answer for his life if you're not 
always on the spot to tend him and give 
him water and food. The cook isn't a 
bad fellow, but what the old man wants is 
some one to be always with him. I believe 
you've saved his life so far.” 

Matt was silent again, and the mate 
continued : 

“So you see how it is, my lad. You 
can't help yourself, so do your duty, saine 
as I'm going to do mine." 

“It’s my duty to get those poor fellows 
set free." 

“No, it isn't, mv lad," said the mate 
quietly. “ You've got your work cut out 
already. You have made your protest. 
Your duty is now to nurse and save your 
old friend's life, for I tell you once more 
if he's neglected he'll die. Don't you see 
that you're like one of those busy windy 
chaps one hears of yonder in England, 
who take it into their light heads that it's 
their duty to upset the Government and 
change everything? So they set to at 
it, and call themselves patriots, fighting 
against everything, and doing nothing 
except neglecting their duty, which is 
generally to look after their wives and 
children, whom they are leaving at home 
to starve. There, I've done talking about 
that sort o' thing, and you'd better do the 
same. What can't be cured must be 
endured. Island looks better now we're 
close in, doesn't it? ” 

Matt stood frowning, for he could not 
help feeling what & deal of truth there 
was in the mate's words, much as they 
clashed with the natural instincts which 
prompted him to rise against all cruelty 
and oppression. 

"It only wants time," continued the 
mate. * If I were to settle here I should 
go on planting trees everywhere, and 
they'd soon grow, for they'd shelter one 
another. You see it looks bare now ; but 
even if it were left alone it would be 
quite a different place in a hundred 
years." 

Matt stood watching the shore, but he 
made no remark, and the mate went on: 

“Old Lawrence has gone to see what 
wants doing to that barrack-like place 
before landing the black fellows. He has: 
been here before & good deal. Often 
talked to me, he has, about being in the 
Kanaka business, and I believe he has 
jumped at the chance of doing some 
more atit. It's of no use for us to kick 
now, my lad," he added, after a pause. 
“ You stick to Captain Wilson and bring 
him round; that’s the game you've got 
to play." 

"I can't, Mr. Lipscombe," said the 
boy. finding his tongue at last, and speak- 
ing bitterly. ‘It is impossible to stand 
aside here and see these horrors going on 
without saying a word to stop it." 

“No, it isn’t impossible my lad. 
Talk’s not much good. You may talk to 
Lawrence til you're hoarse; you will 
not alter his plans. It isn’t talking that 
does most. It’s doing." 

* [ know that," cried Matt passionately, 


“and I want to do something, but you , 


won't help me." 
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* Because your ideas are too wild, my 
lad," said the inate quietly. ‘I say, try 
and bring the Captain round. That 
will be doing something. Once get him 
strong and well, and you may depend 
upon his putting down master Lawrence's 
little games if they are not square. Don't 
you see that will be winning ? ” 

“ Yes," said Matt eagerly. “ You must 
be right." 

“I think I am,” said the mate, smiling, 
“and it will be better for you as well as 
the skipper. Old Lawrence daren't quite 
come the slave captain, and he daren't 
knock you down and make prisoner of 
you, nor set you ashore ; for if there's one 
man he likes in this world it's himself, 
and he'd know well enough that sooner or 
later everything would come out, and he'd 
have to answer for it, which wouldn't at 
allsuit his book. I've been turning all 
this over, my lad, and looking at it from 
every side, and you see it's like this: 
Money's money, and the men know well 
enough that they'll get quite double pay 
by sticking to Lawrence and his plans.” 

Matt nodded and frowned. 

* The boatswain's all for it, and he can 
do what he likes with the men, who are 
most of 'em ripe for it. Some would 
back me up if I made a stand, but it 
would be quite two to one against us, and 
we should be sure to go under without 
& bit of good being done; so I give it all 
up for the present, though I feel with you, 
and I like you for the plucky stand you've 
made.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. Lipscombe, but if you 
got the upper hand it would be grand.” 

* Yes, but I shouldn't get the upper 
hand unless I got the blacks to help us.”’ 

" Yes, that would do it," cried Matt 
eagerly. 

* Yes, that would do it," said the mate 
drily ; * but do you want to let something 
loose that you couldn't hold in after- 
wards? Do you want to see Lawrence 
and a lot of the men knocked on the head 
and the deck swimming with blood ? ” 

"Of course I don’t,” cried Matt ex- 
citedly. “I want to make Lawrence and 
those who took his side change places 
with the black fellows.” 

“ Yes., that's a civilised way of doing it, 
my lad; but these blacks don’t under- 
stand that, and you could not make them. 
If you let these fellows loose—well, you 
saw what happened the night they came 
aboard; and once they've got their 
monkeys up, if we tried to stop them 
they'd serve us as they would Lawrence 
and his crew. Do you begin to see ? ” 

" Yes," said Matt, with a sigh; “I 
begin to see now." 

* That's right; &nd now I'll tell you 
something else that I've learned since 
I've been & man. When things get to 
the blackest, they mostly begin to grow 
lighter.” 

* And they're at the blackest now,” 
cried Matt. 

“ Perhaps not by a day. Wait and see. 
Now, then, do you begin to see what your 
game is over this business ? ” 

“To get Captain Wilson well enough 
to take command again.” 

“ That’s right. I don't think I could 
give you better advice just now than 
that.” | 

“I couldn't see it before, Mr. Lips- 
combe,” said Matt, with a sigh. “ Thank 
you." 
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* Welcome, my lad. And now you 
won't think I'm quite such a coward as 
you did a bit ago ? ” 

* Oh, I didn't think you a coward—only 
that you were too cautious and wanting— 
wanting ——" 

" Wanting in proper feeling towards 
my fellow-creatures, eh ? " 
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* Something of that sort," said Matt, 
flushing a little. 

“T see. But, you know, my lad, I've 
seen a good deal of these fellow-creatures, 
as you call them ; just enough to find out 
that they don’t think quite the same as 
we do. Certainly they have an ugly 
experience of some of the white men, for 

(To be continued.) 


they’re not all Captain Wilsons and 
Matt Frasers. Still, they are a deal too 
handy with their spears and clubs and 
pees arrows. But I’m glad we've 

ad this bit of a palaver.’’ 

“So am I,” said Matt warmly, “for I 
know you so much better now than I 
did before." 
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A REMINISCENCE OF THE 


MY GRANDFATHER'S YARN. 


By Dr. R. T. HALLIDAY, 


NILE, AUGUST 1, 1798. 


Author of “ With the Red Cross at Kassala," “ A Filibustering Adventure,” etc. 


E. wow but a lad when my grandfather 
died, it is to him I owe my entry into 
the service of the Queen. Oft I had heard 
him tell of the stirring times he had experi- 
enced in the Royal Navy in the days of 
King George the Third, for he had marked 
me out for a naval career, and neglected no 
opportunity of sowing the needful seed during 
my earlier years. 

I certainly can never forget the old man's 
enthusiasm when he recounted the story of 
the great victory of the Nile. Even when in 
his last years he could but sit bolstered up 
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with pillows, jealously guarded from every 
treacherous draught of wind, his eyes would 
gleam with fire again when the subject was 
broached, and his nervous fingers stiffened 
with patriotic pride at the recollection of 
those glories of bygone days in which he had 
borne & part. And as I read lately of the 
excitement throughout the length and 
breadth of our land over that same France 
and her doings on the Nile, I recalled the 
triumphant look in the old man’s face as he 
finished his story and replaced his medal in 
its treasured case. “And that’s how we 


whipped the Frenchmen in those days, my 
lad, and that’s how I hope, some day, you'll 
do it, if needs be, again." 

That great victory was a century ago, but 
my grandfather's yarn may be of particular 
interest to-day. For the battle of the Nile 
was one of the most important of those 
events from which sprang the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain. Shattering as 
it did the naval power of France by a victory 
as complete in achievement as it was 
brilliant in conception, it rendered possible 
that crowning glory of Trafalgar which 
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established Britain finally as the mistress of 
the seas. And at thie time, when the atten- 
tion of the nation 1s more especially directed 
towards our naval affairs, the record of that 
glorious sea-fight which won for Admiral 
Nelson his peerage, just one hundred years 
ago, is peculiarly appropriate. 

I shall endeavour as far as possible to give 
the substance of the tale in the old man's 
words, for many a score of times have I 
heard it from his lips. But it may be well to 
offer in the first place a brief summary of the 
main events which led up to this engagement, 
“the most memorable battle recorded in 
naval history.” 

Owing to the victories of the French 
armies under the genius of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Great Britain was at that period 
in a position truly of ‘splendid isolation,” 
without an ally on the whole continent of 
Europe, and with a rebellion, fomented by 
France, within her own borders. She had 
been, moreover, temporarily driven from the 
Mediterranean Sea, which, for all practical 
purposes, had become almost a French lake. 
Napoleon had devised new methods of attack- 
ing and humbling the only enemy now able 
to withstand him, by a descent upon India 
by means of Egypt. The land of the 
Pharaohs, upon which the French had long 
set their hearts, was first to be conquered, and 
thereafter Napoleon’s dreams of Eastern 
Empire were to be realised. Indeed, the 
designs of this military genius as stated by 
himself were: “ To establish on the banks 
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of the Nile a French colony which could 
exist without slaves and supply the place of 
San Domingo; to open a vent for French 
manufacturers in Africa, Arabia, and Syria, 
and obtain for French commerce the produc- 
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population of those vast countries." It was 
such an ambitious scheme, with all its far- 
reaching possibilities for the future of the 
world, that received its death.blow at the 
Battle of the Nile. 
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tions of those countries ; and, most important 
of all, to set ou. from Egypt as a vast place 
d’armes, to push forward an army of 60,000 
men to the Indus, rouse the Mahrattas to 
revolt, and incite against the English the 


The British Government were at this time 
well aware of the vast preparations which 
were in progress in the southern French and 
Italian ports—Italy being then a virtual part 
of France. But while those preparations 
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could not be carried out by the French 
Direetory without at least the cognisance of 
the British authorities, the secret of their 
ultiniate issue was but too well kept. Hence 
Earl St. Vincent, who was at this time in 
command of the British fleet blockading the 
Spanish port of Cadiz, desirous of securing 
some detinite and reliable information as to 
the French movements, detached Admiral 
Nelson in the Vanguard with three battle- 
ships or "ships of the line" to watch the 
fleet preparing for sea at Toulon. In 
addition Nelson had several frigates, which 
in those days were used as the armed 
cruisers, scouts, and despatch boats, for which 
service they were especially fitted by reason 
of their superior speed. 

Leaving Gibraltar on May 9, 1798, he 
learned, by the capture of a privateer on the 
17th, that fifteen ships lay at Toulon with 
transports, and an army under Napoleon of 
40,000 men was in readiness to embark for 
some destination unknown. Other vessels 
fitting out would raise the fleet to nineteen 
battleships. Four days later, however, in a 
severe storm in the Gulf of Lyons, Nelson 
lost touch with his frigates, the “eyes” of 
his fleet, and sustained such damage to his 
own flagship that she was taken in tow by 
one of her consorts, and the fleet was com- 
pelled to retire to the Sardinian port of San 
Pietro to repair. 

“ Figure to yourself," wrote Nelson to his 
wife, “a vain man on Sunday evening at 
sunset, walking in his cabin, with a squadron 
about him who looked up to their chief to 
lead them to glory, and in whom this chief 
placed the tirmest reliance that the proudest 
ships in equal numbers belonging to France 
would have bowed their flags, and with a 
very rich prize lying by him—tigure to 
yourself this proud conceited man when the 
sun rose on Monday morning, his ship dis- 
masted, his fleet dispersed, and himself in 
such distress that the meanest frigate out of 
France would have been a very unwelcome 
guest. But it has pleased Almighty God to 
bring us to a safe port, where, although we are 
refused the rights of humanity, yet the 
Vanguard will get to sea again as an English 
man-of-war.” 

While he was thus delayed, the French 
fleet and transports, with the huge army under 
Napoleon in person, put to sea for their 
destination, passing within a few leagues of 
Nelson’s harbour of refuge, fortunately for 
him unaware of his proximity. When, 
therefore, the Vanguard put to sea on May 
27,“ as an English man-of-war,” the quarry 
had escaped, and there was no information 
as to its whereabouts. Meantime, under 
instructions from Government, Earl St. 
Vincent had dispatched a reinforcement of 
eleven ships from Cadiz for service under 
Admiral Nelson, and on June 5 the latter 
received instructions sent by the brig Mutine 
to the effect that once he had received the 
proposed reinforcement to his squadron he 
was to proceed in quest of the French fleet, 
and on falling in with it or any part of it he 
was to “use his utmost endeavour to take, 
sink, burn, or destroy it." How he inter. 
preted and carried out those instructions I 
shall leave an eye-witness to describe. 


“I was serving aboard the Vanguard, the 
flagship, under Captain Berry, when we were 
caught in the storm which almost finished 
our spell of service. We got into a safe 
port ; but beyond the natural shelter, which 
they could not keep from us. the shore folks 
would assist us nowise. We put to rights, 
however, and sson had the welcome news of 
a big squadron to reinforce our Admiral, and 
I remember it was on June 8 that we fell in 
with the fleet. I can give you all the im- 
portunt dates, and you can correct them by 
my papers; and I remember our ships every 
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one. For we had a fleet of thirteen 74- 
gun vessels, with an extra 50-gunner to 
make the number luckier. There was the 
Vanguard herself with the Admiral's flag; 
then the Zealous that first discovered the 
French, and the Goliath that led off the 
attack; the Orion that sunk the first 
frigate, and the good old Bellerophon that 
tackled the big flagship of 120 guns to her 
74; the Theseus that helped ourselves to 
crack the Spartiate, and the Audacious that 
broke through the line to save the time of 
going round. Then the dlexander and the 
Swiftsure that had almost missed the fight, 
and the Culloden that ran aground and 
misseditaltogether. The Minotaur, Defence, 
and Majestic made up the thirteen, while 
the little one was the Leander, that had hard 
lines afterwards. i 

“From all we knew the Monsieurs had a 
vastly bigger fleet, and where they were no- 
body could tell. But the Admiral had 
determined to get hold of them somewhere 
and shiver their timber right away. We had 
bad luck in having no frigates, and, as you 
know, a fleet without its frigates is like a 
blind man groping for something. And the 
worst of it was that all the time we were 
cruising about on the look-out for those 
same frigates that we lost sight of in the 
storm, they were off on another tack looking 
out for us. That’s how more than five 
hundred French ships escaped us with all 
that big army aboard of them. 

“ But as we all guessed, the Admiral would 
waste no time. He had made up his mind 
that he would find those Frenchmen, frigates 
or no frigates, and truth to tell if we had 
fallen in with the frigates there would have 
been no battle of the Nile. For we would 
have engaged that whole fleet and Napoleon 
himself long before. We passed them twice, 
and we didn't know it, or we'd have blown 
out Bonaparte's light for good. 

“ Well, we sailed to Corsica, and then to 
Elba, and then to Naples, before we had any 
news, and the next date I'1 give you is June 
17. It was then we were at Naples and 
heard that Napoleon had captured the island 
of Malta and was there with his fleet. So 
without any moreado we made off for Malta. 
But on the passage we discovered that the 
French had left there the day after we left 
Naples, and that they had gone to the nor’- 
east. The Admiral had made up his mind 
that Napoleon was going to Egypt, and any- 
how he would go there and see. 

“The next date is June 28, and on that day 
we got to Alexandria, and not a single 
Frenchman was there. Now, if you had 
been aboard that ship you would have thought 
the Admiral would go mad, for of course we 
didn't know, when we had no frigates, that 
we had overhauled the French and passed 
them in a fog almost within gunshot. Nor 
did we know that if we had stayed but for 
two days’ holiday in port we might have 
sunk their whole fleet. The Admiral was in 
8 towering passion, we could see, for he had 
always a danger signal that we could go by, 
and that was his flipper. He had lost his arm 
before that, and there was only a little bit of 
stump; but the way he worked that little 
stump when something crossed him was a 
wonder, and we knew bow to look out for squalls 
when the Admiral's fin was on the go. We 
could do nothing now but go back again, but 
the Admiral would have us go off to the north, 
for it struck him that the French were perhaps 
off to tne Dardanelles. So we cruised away, 
and those Frenchmen got in to Alexandria 
just after our back was turned and landed 
the whole army in spite of us. And we lost 
the chance of getting Napoleon, though we 
made short work of what he left behind. 

" Now the next date I give you is July 18, 
and by that time we were back in Sicily, and 
we must have crossed the French fleet again 


in the dark. I can tell you it was no joke 
living aboard the Vanguard all that time. 
He was a good sort, Sir Horatio; but you'll 
admit he had a bad run of luck, and the dis- 
appointments he had got might have rutted 
anyone. Anyhow, the flipper had a bad 
attack of St. Vitus’s Dance, and we knew that 
nothing but a sight of those Frenchmen was 
going to cure it. There wasn’t a man of us 
but what had a touch of the distemper too, 
and that’s how we were so determined when 
we did get them within gunshot.” 

I may here interrupt the narrative to 
record what my grandfather had no means 
then of knowing. To the Lords of the 
Admiralty Nelson wrote at this time that 
“ be the French bound to the Antipodes you 
may rely that I will not lose a moment in 
bringing them to action "' ; while, on July 20, 
he wrote to his wife, “I have not been able 
to find the French fleet, greatly to my 
mortification, or the event I can scarcely 
doubt. We have been off Malta, to Alex- 
andria in Egypt, Syria, into Asia, and are 
returned here without success; however, no 
person will say it is for want of activity. I 
yet live in hopes of meeting those fellows; 
but it would have been my delight to have 
tried Napoleon Bonaparte on a wind, for he 
commands the fleet as well as the army." 
Indeed, all through Nelson’s correspondence 
at this time his chagrin and annoyance are 
pre-eminent, deploring the absence of his 
frigates and the escape of the French. But 
to revert to the tale. 

“The Admiral, however, seemed to have 
Egypt on the brain, and we left Syracuse for 
the East once more. On July 28 we were 
in the Bay of Coron, and that was the first 
news we had of Napoleon. He had left 
Candia, sailing sou’-east, four weeks before. 
Of course we saw the whole thing then, and 
we didn’t spare those frigates, but we made 
all sail for Alexandria, and got there once 
more cn August 1. And you'll never forget 
that day—never—as long as you’re afloat or 
above ground, for on August 1 we began the 
business we had waited for so long. 

“ The Alexander and the Swiftsure were 
detached to look into the harbour while our 
fleet cruised along waiting for news, when, 
all of a sudden, the Zealous made signals 
that made the Admiral fairly dance on the 
quarter-deck. For she had discovered the 
Frenchmen lying in the Bay of Aboukir, the 
whole fleet lying along the shore. The 
Admiral, as I know, hadn't had a decent 
square meal for a long time, but he was like 
& new man when he ordered a jolly good 
dinner, and when he went below to take in 
his provisions the flipper was at 'set fair.' 
You'l allow that every man aboard was 
proud to see it. Of course we were all on 
the go for orders, and every time the officers 
cheered at the table below we gave them an 
echo up above. When the dinner was over 
the Admiral said, ‘To-morrow Ill earn a 
peerage or Westminster Abbey,’ and when 
his officers cheered him three times three, 
we made it three times that again. 

“ Now you’ll see the whole plan of the fleet 
and the action among my papers in the old 
pocket-book that'll be yours some day. 
There's a paper there will give you the lie 
of it, for the bo's'n's mate that drew it 
was a bit of a scholar, in the days before the 
pressgang got hold of him for His Majesty ; 
and if you study that you'l see perhaps 
better than I can tell you that the Admiral 
was a genius when he fought the French that 
day. They were all along in a line, with the 
four frigates inside; but they never dreamt of 
weighing anchor. They never thought that 
with our smaller fleet we would dare attack 
when dark was coming on, but they didn't 
know our Admiral. He had chased after 
them too long to give them any day's notice, 
&nd he determined to go at them right 


off, and scientifically too. We hed to go 
very warily, for the place was full of shoals, 
and we had taken in a good deal of canvas 
and were working by the lead. But the 
Culloden,oneof our finest ships, went aground 
all the same, and stuck there in spite of us, 
so that she never fired a shot in the fight ! 

“Now, you'll see in that paper how the 
Frenchmen lay, and you'll get their names 
there, for I never remember much of the 
parley-roos, but the Spartiate, which we 
tackled ourselves, and the Orient, which was 
the big flagship in the middle, with Brueys 
himself aboard, poor chap. But I know that 
the biggest were ahead and astern of the 
flagship, and the seventy-fours were in the 
van, and protected by a shore battery that 
they might as well have been without. For 
our Admiral soon saw where the weak spot 
was, and as we had a fnir wind we bore down 
and hauled round the island. Then, when 
the guns began to play upon us, we tacked 
about and got in between the battery and 
their leading ship. And then we could 
tackle them one by one, while the rear, with 
& head wind, could do nothing but wait till 
their turn came, or cut and run, as some of 
them did. 

* The van ships were ready for us, but not a 
shot was fired at them. The Admiral saw 
that where the French had room to swing 
round at anchor he could take his ships, so 
he ordered a part of our fleet to get inside 
the line and anchor by the stern abreast each 
ship so that he could get them like anutina 
pair of crackers. Captain Foley took the 
Goliath round ahead of the first Frenchman 
and cleared her deck with his broadside as he 
passed. But he wasa bit latéin dropping his 
stern anchor, and he pulled up abreast the 
second ship, the Conquerant, and cleared her 
masts inside ten minutes. For they weren't 
prepared on the land side with their guns, and 
we took them fairly by surprise. The Zealous 
then got out her stern anchor so that she 
wouldn't swing round with the wind, and after 
giving a broadside to the van ship as she 
came round ahead of her, fetched up alongside 
and took the Goliath's place. Ten minutes’ 
broadside was enough for her masts too. 
Then the Orion went round and gave each a 
broadside as she passed, and as the foremost 
frigate let drive at her she gave it a broadside 
that sank that frigate in & minute or two. 
Then, turning to her own business, she 
fetched up between the fifth and sixth 
Frenchmen and began to bombard them both. 
With that the Audacious and the Theseus 
took no time to go round the van ship, but 
getting in between they took their appointed 
station inside after giving & broadside to each 
of the enemy as they went through. And as 
they all anchored by the stern and couldn't 
swing round, the French never got & chance 
of raking us in return. 

“ Our flagship didn’t go inside the line, 
but led the remainder of the fleet down the 
outside, having a broadside at each as we 
passed. We anchored alongside the 
Spartiate, and we had a hot time before we 
made them give in. Our gunners were three 
times swept off the deck, but the Admiral was 
looking on, and new men soon filled up their 
places, and not one but would have died for 
the old Admiral, for all he was so mad all 
the month before. 

“ Well, my lad, I’m not going to tell you 
how many shots we fired, or how many men 
we lost, or who were killed or who weren't. 
You can go to your history-book for that. 
But didn’t I see the Admiral himself struck 
on the face, and I helped him myself down 
the hatch when he told me he was done for 
sure? But he didn’t wait long below, lad—he 
was up again in the thick of it whenever the 
doctor renewed his lease for him. But he 
didn’t like to see our Bellerophon dropping off. 
She had fetched up alongside the French 
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flagship Orient, a big three-decker, with 
more than twice her number of guns, and 
she had to cut her cables and drift out of 
action with two hundred of her brave boys 
done for. 

“But first one surrendered, and then 
another, and the first five soon struck their 
colours, while one frigate had been sunk. 
Then the Orient took fire. And though it 
was a fearful sight, it was life and death for 
us, lad, and we kept pounding on till the fire 
got à hold on her that they never could 
put out, and then -well, lad, may you 
never see & sight like what we saw then, and 
if ever you do, may it bea Frenchman! He 
was a gallant sailor, that Admiral, and he 
fought till he’d been killed by a round shot 
afier being four times wounded ; so he never 
kuew the fate of his ship. For after ten 
o'clock the big tlagship blew up with an ex- 
plosion that shook every ship in the bay, 
&nd our Admiral made us get out the boats 
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Villeneuve, with two ships, the Guillaume 
Tell and the Généreux, bolted befor- they had 
lost a man, and we weren'table to go in pursuit. 

" The Admiral didn't like to see them sheer- 
ing off, for he had reckoned on finishing the 
whole thing clean ; and he never got over it 
till both these ships were captured. As for 
Villeneuve, he got his climax at Trafalgar 
later on. But what made matters worse was 
the sequel. All our despatches were sent by 
the little Leander, and the Généreux got hold 
of her with all the odds against the little ship— 
seventy-four guns and a good ship against a50- 
gunner just out of a fight like we had. Well, 
there's no use making any bones about it ; the 
Leander had to surrender after & good fight, 
and no shame to her either. But her captain 
destroyed all the despatches, and they didn't 
know of our victory in London till October. 
The Généreur wasn't forgotten or forgiven 
for the trick, and we made her shift her 
colours by-and-by. But eleven out of thirteen 
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and save all the poor wretches that were left. 
A part of the mainmast was picked up by 
one of the boats of the Swiftsure, and 
Captain Halliwell got his carpenter to make 
a coffin of it, which was presented to the 
Admiral. That coffin stood up in a corner 
of our ship’s cabin like a wardrobe for many 
a long day, and every time we got the chance 
of looking at it we shivered to think of that 
explosion. But then it had to be. Latterly 
the coffin was put out of sight; but the 
Admiral had a soft side to it, though it gave 
his friends a scare ; and he was buried in it at 
the end. 

* Allnextday we fought on, and we pounded 
the Tonnani till we were sorry for her brave 
fellows too. But we made them strike, and 
five more hauled down their colours. The 
Timoleon saw what was in store when her 
turn came, so she cut her cables, but ran 
aground, and was set on fire by her crew to 
escape being captured. But the Rear-admiral 


was good business, and two frigates out of 
four. And Nelson got his peerage 

* I got that medal that you'll have by-and- 
by to start & museum of your own, and you'll 
never part with it, for my sake. But I got 
more than that, lad —I got a‘ thank you ' from 
the Admiral himself, and a shake of his hand, 
the only one he had, and & bit of money 
you'll find in that same old pocket-book that 
you'll never part with this side the workus'. 
Forthat was given your Grandad by Lord 
Nelson, and it'll be yours some day. And 
that's how we whipped the Frenchmen in 
those days, and that's how I hope, some day, 
if needs be, you'll do it again.” 


Such is the story of the Nile as told by one 
who bore & share. The consequences were 
tremendous. Nelson indeed regarded it as a - 
* conquest? rather than a mere victory ; for 
although the French army remained in 
Egypt,-and even marched into Syria, it 
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sustained & defeat before Acre which was a 
crushing blow to Napoleon. The French 
naval power in the Mediterranean was 
destroyed, their greatest general with his 
army prevented from effecting a junction 
with his base, his supplies cut off, and his 
power of conquest weakened beyond repair. 
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The victory, moreover, roused those enemies 
of France against her, who, unable to combat 
her in the days of her might, now united to 
crush her in her hour of weakness. It was 
indeed but the beginning of the end ; for al- 
though the French armies overran the Conti- 
nent thereafter, and recovered from a blow 
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which might, the following year, have been 
fatal had there been the generalship of a 
Marlborough or a Wellington in the field, 
yet she never recovered hér naval strength, 
and her remaining power, combined with that 
of Spain, was finally crushed a few years 
later by Nelson off Cape Trafalgar. 


CURIOSITIES OF CRICKET IN 1898. 


* Qm, what a falling off was there!" It is, 

I think, allowable to make use of this 
quotation, as it is very applicable; though 
the gentleman into whose mouth the words 
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By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


1898 it had pretty well all the wet, as the 
weather did not begin to take up until July 
had well begun. Nevertheless, there were 
some grand games among the youngsters 
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weather, and consequently of the ground, at 
that time. The Westminster and Charter. 
house match in 1898 on June 17 and 18 
ended in a draw, as also did the Eton and 
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were originally put had not, as far as we 
know, the very faintest knowledge of overs, 
yorkers, or even cuts. However, as I have 
said, it is very applicable with reference to the 
past cricket season, as compared with its 
predecessor of 1897, from a schoolboy's point 
of view; for school cricket, while starting 
with the month of May, ends with July, 
a month before the termination of the 
regular season, and the 1897 year's School 
cricket had all the fine weather, while in 


which provided a certain number of 
curiosities, and these, as befits a boy's paper, 
I will touch on first, before glancing farther 
afield. 

Epsom College furnished the first really 
big score when playing Middlesex Hospital 
on May 28, for after the Doctors had made 
159, the College knocked up 375 for 2 
wickets, Heygate making 157 and J. H. Napper 
160, neither being out. This was something 
to be proud of, considering the state of the 


Winchester on June 24 and 25, the Rugby and 


Marlborough on July 27 and 28, when for the 
latter R. H. Spooner made 139 in 2 hours ; 
the rate of scoring was very fast, seeing the 
hundred went up in 70 minutes, and the next 
50 in less than a quarter of an hour. But 
as regards Eton and Harrow on July 8 and 9 
another story has to be told. Harrow won 
the toss and made 385, Eton responding with 
222, and of course having to follow on; in 
their next endeavour they made 215, leaving 
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Harrow 52 to get to win, and this they could 
not have done, had it not been arranged that, 
if necessary, play should be extended an 
extra half-hour. As it was, they only had 
14 minutes to spare when they broke the 
long sequence of draws—five—by beating Eton 
by 9 wickets. The best side won, but the 
losing side had undoubtedly the best bat in 
H. C. Pilkington. In Eton’s first innings 
Dowson, far away the best bowler in either 
team, took six wickets for 54. He bowls 
with his head, and occasionally will deliver 
the ball when some 3 or 4 yards behind the 
crease. 

Another draw was played between Clifton 
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and Cheltenham Colleges on August 8 and 9, 
when at the call of time the latter only 
required 9 to win, and had 8 wickets in hand. 
They had set out on their task in a very 
determined manner, scoring the first 51 runs 
in 15 minutes. And now comes a real 
curiosity. On July 20, playing for “ Parkside,” 
Worcester Park, against Oliver’s School, 
Wimbledon, W. A. B. Wrey made 261 not 
out, both teams being under 14 years of age. 
Surely this is a grand example for third and 
fourth elevens, who, from my experience, are 
very often careless and slack. A boy who 
can make 261 not out, when not 14, will 
probably be heard of again in the cricket 
world, if he livestogrow up. I fancy, though 
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I cannot be sure at the moment, that I must 
have mentioned Frank Crawford when at 
school at Whitgift, in these articles; at any 
rate, I am going to mention him now. On 
July 9 he was playing for Cane Hill Asylum, 
against his old school, and after taking 6 of 
the school wickets, he knocked up exactly 
300 runs out of the 403 for 6 wickets in 22 
hours. 

And now we'll turn to cricket generally, in 
contradistinction to school cricket pure and 
simple. For 1897 I commenced with big 
scores, as there were many at the commence- 
ment of the season; for 1898 let me start 
with the small ones, and Somersetshire set 
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Middlesex, on August 15, 16, 17, when they 
only made 45, 31 of which were made by 
Tunnicliffe. There were other matches 
similar to this one; for instance, in the Essex 
and Yorks match on June 2, 3, and 4, the 
first innings of the former resulted in 78 (of 
which 2 men made 43), and the first innings 
of the latter 118, of which 3 men made 104; 
while in the Somerset and Sussex match, on 
the same date, for Somerset 3 men made 95 
out of 122 actual runs, there being 11 extras 
in the score. 

Effective bowling is without doubt intim. 
ately connected with small scores, and 
therefore this seems the proper place in 
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2.—Yorkshire Champion Team of 1898. 
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Brown 


an example it was best not to imitate by mak- 
ing 104 and 35 against the 163 and 174 for 7 
wickets of Yorkshire, on May 15, 16, 17. 
However, it appeared as though Surrey, when 
playing the same county on June 7 and 8, 
tried to follow this lead, seeing they only 
made 139 and 37, which did not include a 
single double figure. Another county which 
fared badly against Yorkshire in both 
engagements was Hampshire: in their first on 
May 27 they made 42 and 36, and the match 
was over in one day; and in their second on 
June 9 and 10 they made 45 and 83, 
Yorkshire’s scores being 157 and 226 in the 
second encounter. But Yorkshire itself went 
to the wall in its second innings against 
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which to note some of the doings in this 
department of the game. Playing for M.C.C. 
and Ground against Tottenham on May 9, 
J. T. Hearne took 8 wickets for 9 runs and 5 
for 15. Townsend, since he commenced to 
play for his county (Gloucestershire), has done 
many great things, and in 1898 he was 
well to the fore again. Against Middlesex on 
June 3 and 4, in their first innings he 
commenced by bowling Hayman and Stoddart 
with his first two balls, eventually taking 9 
wickets for 48, and catching the only man 
who was out at the otherend. Inthe match 
Second Eleven of Surrey v. Second Eleven 
of Lancashire, on May 30 and 31, W. B. 
Stoddart took the whole of the Surrey 
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wickets in the first innings for 75. In Middle- 
sex v. Lancashire on June 27, 28, 29, in 
Lancashire's first innings, J. T.. Hearne took 
9 wickets for 68, and in Middlesex’s second 
innings Lancashire took 7 wickets for 25, 
the last 4 of them for 3. When C. B. Fry was 
put on to bowl for Sussex v. Oxford Univer- 
sity, June 23, 24, 25, he was “ no balled ” three 
times by Phillips for throwing, &nd had to 
finish the over with lobs. On June 28, 29, 
the Yorkshire bowler Rhodes took 6 of the 
Essex wickets iu their first innings for 24. 
In another match on these dates — viz. Staf- 
fordshire v. Warwickshire—in the former's 
second innings Whitehead took 6 wickets for 
25. Richardson did the hat trick in Surrey v. 
Sussex on July 11, 12, 13, bowling Brann, 
Murdoch, and Newham with successive balls. 
In Hampshire v. Somerset on July 11,12, 13, 
at one time Tate took 5 wickets for 7 runs, 
and the last 7 wickets for 25. For Glou- 
cestershire on July 14, 15, 16, Grace took 
Somersetshire’s first 6 wickets for 20; and in 
the first innings of Lancashire, when playing 
the same county on July 28, 29, 30, Jessop, 
going on & second time, took 7 wickets for 
32, the last 4 of them for 4 runs. On 
May 7 Alton played the Army Schoolmasters, 
and it is to be hoped they are more proficient 
in their learning than their batting, since 
the eleven only scored 2 runs; E. A. English 
taking 7 wickets for 2, and Clark Snell 3 for 
0; Alton then scored 170 for 9 wickets. 

And now we may turn to the more 
interesting subject of big totals and large 
individual scores. The first century in first- 
class cricket in 1898 was obtained by 
C. O. H. Sewell, when playing for M.C.C. 
v. Lancashire, on May 9, when the season 
was already more than a week old. W. G. 
Grace was not very long behind him, scoring 
146 not out on May 15 and 16; but then 
Gloucestershire were only opposing theircolts, 
who could not have been very strong in 
bowling, seeing the county made 306 for 2 
wickets. On May 30 and 31 the United 
Service, Portsmouth, in playing against 
Hampshire Rovers, made 525 for 4 wickets ; 
and Surrey, when pitted against Gloucester- 
shire a day or two previously (on May 26, 27, 
28), made 500 for 4 wickets (Brockwell 105, 
Abel 104 not out, D. L. Jephson 166 not out). 
This seems to have given the Western county 
the cue, for when they played Notts on June 
9, 10, 11, they made 634 (W. Troup 180, 
Sewell 103, Townsend 134) against the 
latter’s 229 and 83 for 1. On June 16 
Cirencester made 395 for 1 wicket against 
Stroud. On June 20, 21, 22, Kent made 571 
against Warwickshire, all scoring double 
figures except Huish, and he didn't have 
the opportunity, as he was 0 not out. 
Essex, when playing Derbyshire on July 4, 5, 
6, made 497 for 5 wickets (P. Perrin 104, 
C. MeGahey 115). C. B. Fry shows no 
falling off this year, for he made the tenth 
double century in first-class cricket, by 
scoring 108 and 123 not out, for Sussex v. 
Middlesex on June 25, 26, 27, and only 
missed making the eleventh by 1 run, scoring 
99 and 133 against Hampshire for his county 
on August 8, 9, 10. On July 15, 16, the 
Quidnunes made 509 for 6 wickets against 
United Service, Portsmouth ; on July 18, 
19, Eton Ramblers scored 530 aguinst the 
Aldershot Division ; and on the latter date 
Liverpool made 400 in 2 hours 35 minutes 
for 3 wickets against Warrington. On July 
16 Silwood Park, when playing Wokingham, 
found they had two hours in which to make 
227 to win; they did it with 2 minutes to 
spare, the last 110 being made in 35 
minutes. Durham made 501 against 
Cambridgeshire on July 12, 13, and Glouces- 
tershire made 505 against Somersetshire on 
July 14,15,16. Fora quick piece of work the 
8th King's Regiment were responsible when 
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they made 204 (T. W. Sheppard 117 not 
out) for 1 wicket in 1 hour 20 minutes, 
against Clifton Villa, Belfast. H. A. 
Tapfield made 101 and 154 not out, for 
Bradford Waifs against H. B. Gray’s Eleven 
on July 27 and 28, but this was not in first- 
class cricket. The first three days of August 
furnished some big scores, for on these dates 
Derbyshire made 645 (L. G. Wright 134, 
Storer 100, Chatterton 142, Davidson 108) 
against the 240 (Major Poore 121 not out) 
and 232 (Captain Quinton 101 not out) for 
4 wickets of Hampshire. Surrey made 329 
against the 157 and 548 (W. Gunn 236 not 
out) for 9 wickets of Notts; Essex made 
515 (Carpenter 133, Kortright 112) against 


Leicestershire ; and old Shirburnians scored , 


511 for 3 wickets (A. W. F. Ruthy 261, 
A. B. Crosby 122, L. C. Powys 110 not out), 
against Dorset County. On August 4, 5, 
Surrey made 536 against Yorkshire, on 
August 15, 16, 17, 534 (Abel 219) against 
Kent, and on August 18, 19, 20, 634 against 
Lancashire, Hayward piling up 315 not out, 
the top score of the year. On August 20, 
Teddington made 220 in 1 hour 20 minutes, 
and beat West Herts—130 of these they made 
in 50 minutes. I have reserved the greatest 
feat till the last, and this we find in the 
Yorkshire v. Derbyshire match on August 18, 
19, 20, when Brown and Tunnicliffe made 
554 for the first wicket, scoring respectively 
300 and 243. This is a new record both for 
the first wicket and for any partnership in 
important cricket. Until last year 346 made 
by Hewett and L. C. Palairet was the record, 
but this was beaten by Brown and Tunnicliffe 
in the Sussex match, when they made 378, 
only to be beaten themselves a month later, 
by Abel and Brockwell in the Hampshire 
match, when they made 379. There had 
been a higher record for any wickets—viz. 389 
made by Shrewsbury and W. Gunn, and the 
472 made by S. Coleman and P. Coles at 
Eastbourne in 1892—but never before have 
the first two batsmen in first-class cricket 
made over 200 each. The totals in this 
match were—Yorkshire 662, Derbyshire 118 
and 157. 

In looking over & record I keep of the 
State of the weather duringthe cricket season, 
I find that nearly all the big scores were 
made in the weeks when the weather was 
hot and dry. The first week that yielded a 
real large number of centuries was that 
ending July 16, when I noted 47 ; but this was 
beaten by that ending August 6, when these 
were 54. The first of these two is recorded as 
* Fine and bright, hard wickets," and the 
second “ Very fine and hot." After this last 
the centuries dwindled away, until the last 
week of the season, ending August 31, only 
yielded 5. We had no immense totals 
last year —by such I mean those of over 700 
and 800—but there have been 4 of over 600, 
20 of over 500, and 43 of over 400, so it can't 
be said to have been & bad year for batsmen. 
But they had to wait for their opportunity, 
since the first month was all in favour of the 
bowlers, seeing it was not until June came in 
that any week's centuries roseto over 20, while 
the first week did not furnish a single one, 
and the second only 4. As a further ; roof of 
the wet, Surrey never bowled a single ball in 
their first two engagements, on account of 
the rain. 

And now to conclude with some close 
finishes and real curiosities. On June 27, 
28, 29, Surrey played Somerset, making 315 
and 153 for 1 wicket, and the latter 140 and 
327. Surrey had only 12 hour in which to 
get their runs. They made 60 in 40 minutes, 
and then only 4 in the next 20, leaving them 
89 to make in three-quarters of an hour ; but 
they made them in 41 minutes, thus having 4 
minutes to the good—the last 36 runs were 
obtained in 6 minutes. Another close finish 


was seen in the Essex and Gloucestershire 
match, on July 7, 8, 9, when the latter won by 
1 wicket. On the last day they found them- 
selves with 67 to get and 7 wickets to go 
down, and when 19 were required they still 
had 4 wickets in hand. Another run was 
scored and then Wrathall was caught, 
another run and Brown was bowled, and 
Wright was lb.w. It wasonly when the last 
man was in that Jessop made the winning hit. 
Hampshire beat Somerset on July 11, 12, 13, 
by 9 runs ; and the Gents v. Players at Lords 
on July 18, 19, 20, furnished another exciting 
finish -thescores being, Players 335 and 263, 
Gents 303 and 158. Play was to cease at seven 
o'clock, and at a quarter to six on the last 
day the ninth wicket of the Gents fell for 
80; but until & very few minutes to seven, 
Grace, with a lamed hand, and Kort- 
right did their level best to keep their ends 
up, though at last Kortright fel) to a catch 
at cover-point. Thetwo had taken the score 
from 80 to 158. On August 8, 9, 10, 
Middlesex beat Surrey by 136, with 7 
minutes to spare, and on the same date 
Gloucestershire beat Kent by 27. On August 
22, 23, 24, Yorkshire beat Sussex within 5 
minutes of time. When Yorkshire played 
Surrey on June 7, 8, Hunter for the former 
stumped 6 men, and caught 2, and MacGregor 
made a curious catch in the Middlesex 
v. Lancashire match on August 22, 23, 
when he dismissed Ward in the second 
innings, taking the ball low down between his 
pads. When Surrey Second Eleven played 
Wiltshire on July 11, 12, they beat them by 
7 wickets after Wiltshire had played a second 
innings of 414 (J. E. Stevens 214). The 
scores were— Wiltshire 99 and 414, Surrey 356 
and 159. The first player to make 1,000 runs 
in first-class cricket this year was Tyldesley 
on July 14, in the Lancashire v. Essex 
match; he was followed on July 22 by F. S. 
Jackson, who made his runs in the morning, 
while Abel came next in the afternoon of 
the same day. There were no less than 110 
extras in the 4 innings of the Middlesex v. 
Sussex match on July 14, 15, 16 ; and on the 
last of these dates Yorkshire sustained their 
first defeat at the hands of Kent by 6 wickets. 
In Gloucestershire and Sussex on August 1, 2, 
8, Grace declared the innings when he had 
made 93, as that was the only figure between 
0 and 100 he had not made in first-class 
cricket. 

I have only noticed one family eleven 
for 1898, and that was when 11 Hornbys, 
captained by the famous A. N., made 
202 against the 50 of Knowsley, on July 29. 
Woodcock in bowling Webb in the Leicester- 
shire and Hampshire match on August 4, 5, 
6, sent the bail 60 yards. When Hampshire 
played Sussex on August 8, 9, 10, Poore got out 
in an uncommon way. A ball from Bland 
struck his leg. An appeal for l.b.w. was 
given in his favour, but he had left his 
ground, and the ball being sharply returned 
Butt put down the wicket. The Second Eleven 
of Surrey have held an unbroken record of 
conquests for five seasons until 1898, when 
they were twice beaten by Worcestershire. 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


MAY. 


Some Boys of Ours, Poultry Run, Pigeon 
Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, and 
Gardening. 


By Dn. GORDON STARLES, R.N. 


TRE Boy HiwsELF.—When I myself was a boy, in the 
fifties, [livel fnrawaviuthe wild North. There was 
no lads literature then like the “ B.O.P.," but I read one 
of mv first serial stories while I swung high aloft in a 
beech-tree. I had three Seoteh miles and over to walk 
to school every morning, over a rough country of forest, 
moorland, and glen. Tanis life in tlie open air I have 
kept up ever since, I have wandered amidst the 
snows of the Arctic, and been roasted in African wilds, 
sailed about every sea in the world, but always lived 
in the open air, and was always a sportsman, hunter, 
and fisherman. I still live in the open air, and though 
spare rather than stout, every muscle is as tough as 
the strand of a Manila rope. Iam writing to tell vou 
that vou should consider open air, the cold morning 
tub, exercise, and a limited amount of good food as vour 
very best friends. Tf vou do, yon will get strong, 
morally and physically, and instead of being guilty of 
suicidal practices, as many of vou are, you will be able 
to resist temptation of every kind, and be no more 
nervous than that cheeky coek-robin who has come 
into my wizwam to see how Lam getting on... “Glad 
to see you, Robin,” I sav. “Yes, busy as usual, My 
400,000 boys are just about the same. Some good, some, 
alas ! bad. Run, Robin, and yet yourself a worm,and I 
won't forget your crumbs. Yes; it isa lovely morning." 


THE Pou_try Rusy.—This is about the happiest 
time of the year for poultry, and for every other 
feathered biped in the British Islands. Just listen,of a 
morning, if you happen to live in the fresh green 
country, and are even a moderately early riser, how 
sweetly and loudly the wild birds are singing, on trees, 
in hedgerows, and in coppices. Every ;eaf seemsto be a 
bird, and all are singing in thankfulness to the good 
Creator, who makes the sun to shine and the flowers 
blow on sward and lea. Yes, indeed, the month of 
May is a gladsome time. 

But our fowls. Well, they will still be sitting, still 
laying, or faithfully tending to the needs of their 
chicks on a grass run, I sincerely hope. You know 
how to sct fowls, I suppose. You have been often 
told. An old round cheese-box with a turf at bottom, 
some soft straw, a quiet cool corner, and there you are. 
And there she is, and will be happy enough if you give 
pure water and plenty of maize, taking her off once a 
day to feed, if she does not feel inclined to come. A 
boy asked me the other day how to force a hen to sit. 
The hen has a will of her own, and can only sit at 
certain times, There can be no force. But shealways 
lets me know when she is “clucking " or brooding. A 
good Dorking makes a capital mother. One entered & 
billiard-room the other day, and gathered all the balls 
she could find into » corner, and sat on these till turned 
out. 

If you have chickens, see that they feed all day long. 
It pays to keep them eating. Feed the mother well, 
too. Separate half-grown pullets from cockerels The 
latter, when large enough, may be fattened for market. 
But beware of letting laying fowls get fat. Feed well 
all round, and mix table scraps of meat, etc., with the 
soft morning meal. 

Keep everything clean. 


THR PIGEON Lorr.—Here, too, all should be quiet 
joy and happiness. Health in the loft you are bound 
to have, if vou keep everything perfectly clean and 
dry, feed on perfect food, and admit plenty of air, 
liglit, and sunshine, when sunshine can be had. 

You will have young now, so the best and softest 
grey peas, with & handful of rough oatmeal now and 
then, should be given to the parents. - 

If you think of going in for cleaning the loft, let it 
be with dust and scraper, and a sprinkling of fluid 
sanitas, but whitewashing and ecrubbing would do 
harm at present. 

Diarrhea (summer) is sometimes prevalent at 
this time, owing to bad odours and bad water. It can 
be prevented. A good ball is made from three drops 
of chlorodyne or two of laudanum mixed with dry 
arrowroot and given thrice daily. 


THE AVIARY.—In the keeping, breeding, and rearing 
of pets there is, indeed, a deal to occupy tlie attention, 
and many a difficulty to meet and combat. You will 
now have nests of eggs or young, and it is quite a 
liberal education to watch the care the cock and hen 
take of a brood. Proud, too, they are.as proud they 
ou rsht tobe. But, remember, they both look to you as 
tueir kind purveyor, and they are far indeed from 
ungrateful. That bird who is now so busy may sing 
you many a cheery song later on, as you sit at your 
studies on weary dreary winter evenings. 

Use nursing-cages, or the German breeding-cage, in 
which the youngsters can be partitioned off, and thus 
we can dispense with the hang-on arrangement. Don't 
let the hen get weak for want of the best and cleanest 
of seeds and egg and bread-crumb. If you do she 
may, when laying, become egg-bound. When a bird is 
like this she sits long on the nest and looks wobegone. 
So, too, is her beautiful mate. Take her up most 
gently, and, with a feather, drop a little warm olive- 
oilon the vent, and hold over a cupful of steaming 
water—not too hot though! A weak hen when she 
has young may sweat them. Put an iron tack or two 
in the drinking-water, and don't forget a morsel of 
groundsel, lettuce, or nice seeding chick weed. 
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THE RABRITRY.— Remember that the young are not 
to be interfered with for days after birth. But you 
may peep in to remove a dead one. 

Everything should be dry and clean now, and the 
hutch-roof watertight. You can place it out of doors 
within a small well-wired yard, and give exercise on the 
grass every day. Throw a bit of waterproof canvas 
over tlie huteh at night. 

THE GARDENS.—Sow peas for rotation. Plant 
French beans and greens for autumn use. Weed and 
earth up potatoes, Soot mixed with sawdust will keep 
slugs at bay. 

It will be rather early yet to plant out bedding 
flowers, Mind, there is often frost in May. 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


THE GOSPEL ON A BANK-NOTE. 


IN a very considerable collection of inscripticns 
found written on the back of bank-notes, the following 
ig very conspicuous because the only one of a religious 
character. In it the Gospel is put very clearly : 


This piece of paper in your hand 
Declares to you that on demand 
You twenty shillings shall receive. 
This simple promise you believe ; 
It puta your mind as much at rest 
As if the silver you possessed. 


So Christ, who died but now doth live, 
Doth unto you this promise give : 
That if you on Hia name believe 

You shall eternal life receive. 


Upon the first you calmly rest; 

Which is the snrest and the best ? 

The bank may break, Heaven never can; 
"Tis safer trusting God than man. 


e 
coo 


FLOGGING KEATE. 


ARCHDEACON SINCLAIR tells a good story of the 
famous Dr. Keate, headmaster of Eton. e was a 
disciplinarian who earned a nickname similar to that 
which will ever cling to that other great schoolmaster, 
Busby of Westminster, and was called “ Flogging 
Keate.” Finding one morning a row of boys in his 
study, he began, as usual, to flog them. They were too 
terrified at the awful little man to remonstrate till he 
had gone half-way down the row, when one plucked up 
courage to falter out, “ Please, sir, we're not up for 
punishment—we're a confirmation class!" “ Never 
mind," said Dr. Keate, “I must be fair all round, and 
it will do you good." So he went on through the row 
as usual ! 
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Obvious. 


(^ I don't see what the silly fellows find to gria at, 
Im shaw !") 


Doncherknow ? 


All there ! 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE 
MONTH. 


{ For the * Rules and Conditions,” which apply equally 
to all “ B.O.P." Competitions, refer to page 78 of the 
present volume; that ts, the ld. weekly number for 
Oct. 29, 1898.] 


XV.—Description of Cricket Match. 


Prizes— Two Guineas. 


We will give Prize-money up to this amount for the 
best descriptions of a cricket match personally wit- 
nessed this season that may be sent us by our readers. 
Descriptions should not exceed 400 words, and should 
be written on one side of the paper only. Latest date 
for sending ín is July 31. 


XVI.—Description of Cycling Run. 
Prizes—Two Guineas. 


We offer Prize-moncy up to this amount for the best 
descriptions of a Saturday-afternoon cycling run that 
may be sent us by our readers. Descriptions should not 
exceed 400 worda, and should be written on one side of 
the paper only. Latest date for sending in ts July 31. 


We repeat here the following announcements, as they 
refer equally to every month throughout the year : 


Descriptive Composition. 
Prizes— Twelve Guineas. 


We offer Prizes to this amount for the best descrip- 
tion, each to be confined to 100 words, of the Coloured 
Plates that may be issued with the present volume 
(Vol. XXL). The descriptions should reach us within stx 
weeks of the publication of each monthly part of the 
Paper. We will allot 10s. 6d. for each best description 
thus received, and, in addition to this, will award Five 
Pounds, on completion, to the writer who shall win 
most of these monthly HaU/-Guinea Prizes during the 
progress of the series. 


Special Merit Prizes. 


Gold and Silver Medals! 


We purpose giving annually a badge in Got.p to the 
competitor who in any year covered by our annual 
volume series heads the list of Prize-winners as to 
number of subjects—provided the success be in not less 
than three; and another badge in SILVER to the com- 
petitor who bears off most certificates outside the 
actual Prize-winners. These medals cannot be won more 
than once. 


Correspondence. 
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BLADUD.—1. Probably Lancaster's or Benetfink’s are as good as any We are not very 
enthusiastic as to cheap automatic changing hand-cameras. 2. As far as we know, but we 
have not seen one. 3. Films are so mucli lighter, and take up less room also. 4. The most 
rapid ones, as a rule, but in the summer by the sea almost any sort will give good instan- 
taneous shots. 


H. WAGHORN and NEW READER.—See our “Indoor Games.” “How to make a Graph” is 

in part 8, 

J. E. P.—Get * Under the Red Ensign," from Potter's, in the Poultry. That 
will tell you all you want to know about the merchant service. 


L. J. S. —How many moretimes? Apply for all information regarding Emigra- 
tion to the Emigrants' Information Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. 
Emigration has decreased considerably since this Government office was 
established for the purpose of telling the truth. 


” F. C. T.—The only person likely to tell you is the Agent-General of the Colony, at the 
office in Victoria Street. As far as the size of the packages is concerned, you should find 
out from the works in which you are employed. It depends on whether they have to 
be carried by railway or dray. 

J. M. Conway and A. O. B.—If you had only looked through the correspondence for a week 


Or so, you would have seen that the disks and cylinders can now be had of Imhof & Mukle, 
of New Oxford Street. 


LITTLE JIM.—We thought it was somebody else's letter. What do you mean by somebody's 
else? What is an else? 


Í 

il “aS AMBITIOUS.—It is the most risky profession you could have chosen. Better try something 

i ii! else. Stick to your present work, or even go for a soldier. 

E H. R.—The secretary of the bank will send you printed particulars if you write for them. 

WILD MAN OF THE WEST.—We have had articles both on Mr. Kingston and Mr. Ballantyne, 
but they have long since gone out of print. 


HERMIONE.—Any bookseller can get you a Koran. There is one in the Chandos Classics, 
which sells at eighteenpence. 


* Fe‘uth ee, sweete urchyn, whye soe gaye | 

A AUT doe ye aambole forthe J5 waye ! 

Uhye wythe youre myrthe dothe alle vesounde 
Ande smyles illume thye vysaqe vounde 2” 

" “UShatte! knowe ye notte? ye youthlynge sayes, 


Y : 
“UShere have ye sojourned alle youre dayes! 


w W NEAT Month comes out the SUMMER Part 
eS xp 
e. Of ROT! A elle Maye ye starte! 


Y Or else, belike, you'll bee too layte 
| Theye Maye be Alle soulde oute lack ' 


F skit eo layte twelve monthes aback. 
"Mase; uothe y* entiente;" ys y" soe! 

Offe to y* bookesellyre | age, 

Een wyth yê coyne & eke wy the speede ; 
For, certes, tis à Treate indecde! 

I've boughte ye Tàrte ,crethynks,of yore » 
Ys tyftye yeere — or lesse = OY more! » 


—— — -—- 


De" With our next Monthly Part our SPECIAL EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER will be issued. Price 6d. Boys should be sure to order 
their Copies early of their Booksellers, as the Edition may soon be exhausted and the Number cannot be reprinted. 


Ye, starte Once more, Cf mende thye aayte , 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OB, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By 


Author of * The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " 


3 : RA * [n the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” 
Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., gf 
4 Jf ^ LT Our Home in the Silver West,” 


etc. 


(Ilustrated by ALFRED 


PRARSE. ) 


The wretched woman on board saw the boat." 


CHAPTER VI.—ONLY THE WAIL OF THE WIND AND THE ROAR OF THE WAVES, 


S s EE no McLean’s arrival at the Castle of Indolence was the signal of general 
: A rejoicing. He had the marvellous gift of pleasing everybody, and making 
yA everybody happy and contented with his lot in life. No long-faced death's- 
FA head he, with voice lugubrious, and a mantle of gloom for ever over his 
| shoulders. He made people laugh whether they would or not, and this, too, 
| without the slightest effort or wish on his part. 
These gifts which McLean possessed were doubtless the secret of his success 
| among savages. I or, as a missionary, seldomdid he go armed otherwise than 
| with the Book of books—his Bipble,);;-As) classy MEDÍA are as brave as 


i9» 


our best soldiers. But are they not sol- 
diers too —soldiers of the Cross of Christ ? 

McLean said he meant to stay just a 
week at the Castle. for his health's sake. 

Uncle Jack laughed. 

* Health, indeed!" he cried; “why, 
you're as hard and brown as & Norway 
or Peterhead fisherman. No, Ross, you'll 
stay for our pleasure and for your own, 
until I give you your passport. And 
don't forget either that the passport has 
to be signed by my sister vonder, by 
Allan, and little Ailie too." 

“ Then I'm a prisoner?" 

* En parole, yes." 

Allan in consequence of this visit had a 
holiday —for his health, let us say ; and— 
though not neglecting many a fishing 
trip, accompanied now by the two dogs 
and Ailie also, they had to hire old man 
Muggins's boat; they took many a long, 
delightful picnic, too, to distant streams, 
to the woods, and to every beautiful spot 
they could find, including a wild hob- 
goblin sort of moor extending some miles 
into the interior. 

The road was so rough that at times 
Ross had to carry Ailie on his broad 
shoulders. 

Tronso and Vasto had glorious fun, on 
tho moor, at sea, or anywhere else. Of 
course the scenerv was nothing to be 
compared in grandeur with that of the 
wild romantic Tay. But everybody was 
happy. 

When about five hundred vards from 
shore and returning, the two dogs had a 
bit of play that they never failed once to 
put on the stage. 

Tronso would be at the bows, when, 
suddenly, he seemed to miss his foothold. 
Anyhow, overboard he tumbled, and next 
moment with & cry of grief, which was 
all put on, Vasto sprang after him. Now, 
as a rule, Great Dane dogs are not re- 
markable for their swimming powers ; but 
Vasto was quite a water-witch. 

Then Tronso, who could swim equally 
well, would pretend to be drowning, and 
glad enough he seemed to be to scramble 
on Vasto's strong back. After this the 
boarhound came alongside, and both got 
hauled up. When they shook themselves 
it didn't improve the dresses of anyone 
on board. But & feed of luncheon- 
biscuits was sure to follow,' and this 
induced them to enact the same queer 
drama another day. 

Dogs are a strange study, and, mind 
you, reader, I am writing facts at pre- 
sent, and not fiction. 


One night Uncle Jack set out a little 
before sunset to meet his two sailor 
friends, who were to dine, spend the 
evening, and sleep at the castle. 

For it was going to be a dirty night. 

All three knew this from the lurid sun- 
set, and the rising wind that blew every 
now and then in short, uncertain saualls. 

“The glass is tambling down," said 
Uncle. 

“ A lee shore, too," said Tom Stunsail. 

Barnard only shook his head as he 
looked south ward over the sea, where the 
white horses were already beginning to 
toss their manes. 

"(xod save all at sea,’ 
Jack. 

"Amen!" said the others, and one 
bowed himself. 

As the evening passed by, wilder and 


, 


from Uncle 


wilder blew the storm. It roared and 
howled around the old windmill, and it is 
needless to say that the talk to-night and 
the yarns spun were nearly all about the 
dangers of the deep. 

Uncle Jack sang the “ Bay of Biscay.” 
and the howthering storm made a terrible 
bass. 

McLean sang that charming song be- 
ginning— 

“O pilot ! ‘tis a fearful night, 
There's danger on the deep: 
Il stay and tread the deck with the, 
Alas ! I cannot sleep.” 


Dut this would not do, thought Mrs. 
Adair; so she sat herself down by the 
piano, and after playing some very beauti- 
ful operatic airs, she raised her voice, and 
her rendering of * Afton Water ' was 
sweet to pathos, but not gloomy. 

* Flow gently, sweet Afton, amang thy green branes ; 
Flow gently, PN sing the» a song in thy praise: 
My Mary's asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flow gently, disturb not the peace of her dream.” 


This is but a specimen of one of the 
most charming love ditties ever Burns 
penned. Just one verse more : 

“Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it giides, 
And winds by the cot where my Mary nm side- ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As gathering sweet flow'rets she stems thy clear 
wave. ’ 


Ross was entranced, and so, too, was 
voung Allan, for the music bronght the 
whole scene and scenery up before their 
eyes. The braes so vreen, the waving 
woods, the wimpling stream, the wee. 
whitewashed cottage, and Mary in the 
current with her lap half-filled with wild- 
tlowers—water-lilies and forget-me-nots. 

* Dear sister," said Uncle Jack, * you 
have taught us a lesson. Itis sinful to be 
melancholy. Sit nearer to the fire, boys. 


“Weve trusted aye to Providence, 
And so will we yet.’ " 


As was his wont, Uncle was up next 
morning almost as soon as the sun, and on 
looking seaward the first thing that at. 
tracted his attention was a barque. far out. 
but with tattered sails and shivered masts. 
drifting shorewards without apparently a 
hand to guide her. 

Uncle Jack ran aloft to view her through 
his glass; and as she wallowed here and 
wallowed there, he could see a female form 
on board waving something white to 
attract attention. 

He met Allan as he eame below again. 

* Oh, Allan," he cried, “ that vessel will 
be beached and smashed to atoms, and the 
poor creature will be drowned before our 
eyes." 

The storm, I should mention, hadalinost 
gone down; the waves, however, were 
mighty rollers, and the breakers on the 
beach houses high. Solemn was their 
boom, as if they tolled a requiem for the 
dead ! 

“ Can we not find the lifeboat ? ” 

“No, uncle; she left last might for 
B ——" 

“That is terrible! Then all is lost ! 

* Uncle,’ cried Allan Adair boldly. 
though a little excitedly, “let us run down 
to town and see old man Muggins. He 
will advise us. Come.” 

Uncle Jack needed no second bidding, 
and they were quickly down the nill and 
near to the hut at the harbour's mouth. 
where Muggins lived. 
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They speedily told their errand and 
asked his advice. 

He stood rubbing his chin for a minute 
—then: 

“ I'll do it —yes, if you'll come and take 
the tiller and an oar, I'll go.” 

* Wellgo, Muggins," cried Uncle, “right 
enough.” 

“ The long boat? " asked Allan. 

“ No, lad, the cobble —- she’s broad- 
beamed and will float where the other 
would turn turtle.” 

" Now, lads," he said, “if you're a bis 
nervous don't ye come. It is ten to one 
'gainst our ever gettin’ back. But it 
s»ems duty like." 

“It isto save life," said Uncle Jack. 
* Launch the boat, and God be with us." 

“ You're mad," shouted some of the by- 
standers. : 

* Weshouldn't let 'em go. Dill," said on 
more quietly. 

But the sturdy little boat was launched. 
Uncle Jack, with the nimbleness of a man- 
o'-war's man, took one oar, Muggins the 
other, Allan seized the tiller, and away 
they went straight for the harbour's 
mouth. 

The people ran along the wall cheering 
them now, for none appreciate pluck more 
than do the British. 

Misfortune soon began, however, for 
a huge wave broke right in her teeth, 
and the cobble was swamped. Women 
shrieked on shore, and wlute-haired men 
knelt down to pray. 

“ Qut with the balers,’ cried old man 
Muggins, “ and work like bricks.” 

And so they did. Perhaps Uncle Jack 
had never before worked harder in his 
eventful life, and I am certain that Allan 
had not. | 

Muggins with an oar did his best to 
keep her head to the rollers, and so high 
were some of these that when her bows 
were lifted the water from the boat 
splashed over the stern, and Uncle felt sure 
she would go down. 

But at last she was lightened and 
clear. 

" Cheerily does it now, men," cried 
Uncle. **A long pull and a strong pull." 

It needed a strong pull indeed, for every 
few minutes the wind increased to a 
squall. 

No one spoke till they had reached far 
out to sea. And now it was time to keep 
her away. 

Rowing was somewhat easier after 
this, but there was greater danger of 
broaching-to and getting upset. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Allan at last, “ yonder 
she is—a good half-mile from the beach.” 

* Is she rolling much, Master Allan ? " 

* Fearfully ! "' | 

" Then Heaven help us. 
we will get aboard." 

At the risk of his life Uncle Jack stood 
up to view the situation. 

'" We had better get farther out, and then 
sweep down upon her. Pooped we may 
be, but it's our only chance." 

The wretched woman on board saw the 
boat. saw their danger too, clasped her 
hands. and prayed aloud for their safety. 

And a voice came down the wind, 
“Stand by with a rope!” 

Then a few moments of extreme peril! 
Would the frail cobble be dashed into 
splinters or stove by the reeling wreck ? 
As it happened, the barque was just 
then.turning her stern shorewards, and 


, 


I know not if 


the cobble, splendidly steered by young 
Allan, swept down at the port side. 

Uncle stood at the bows to catch the 
rope that next minute was ably pitched. 
The oars had been shipped. 

* Up you shin, old man! 
the word ! "' 

Muggins laid down the boat-hook and 
was quickly on board. Allan followed 
more actively. Uncle Jack took a turn 
of the rope round a thwart, spat in his 
hands, and in less than a minute stood 
beside his comrades. 

Not a moment too soon, for the boat 
was almost immediately after sunk with 
a sway of the ship. 

It had never occurred to any of these 
brave fellows that the schooner’s rudder 
might be damaged or the wheel smashed. 
Luckily all was right in this respect. 

There was no time now to say a word 
to the lady. A little sail must be got on 
her somehow; and a bit of a jib rigged, 
just enough to steer by. 

This was done, and right merrily too. 
But the wind had gone more round to 
the west, and the vessel was perilously 
near the sands. 

The good people thereon saw their 
danger, and frantically waved thei otf. 

Old man Muggins flew to the wheel 
and got her round in time. 

" There is nothing else for it,” he cried. 
“We'll stick her among the rocks. I 
know the very spot.” 

What a splendid fellow he looked, so 
broad-chested and brown. What though 
his hair was grey! Yonder stood an 
English sailor, English blood in his veins, 
English pluck in his heart ! 

Half a mile eastward ! 

Oh! if the morsels of sail should carry 
awaynow! Only seveyty yards from the 
terrible black rocks! 


Nimbly is 


* Hold on now, all hands," cried 
Muggins at last. “Hold on for dear 
life.” 


Round came the barque and went 
sweeping cliffwards, apparently to death 
and destruction. Next half-minute she 
was beached, but almost high and dry, 
and on an even keel, her sides firmly 
wedged between two rocks. 

Old man Muggins came forward now, 
and all shook hands. 


* Such a narrow shave, ye know, 


gintlemen, I niver ‘sperienced afore. 


Wonder if there's ere a drop o' drink in 
the ship's canteen.” 
* I'll run and see," said Allan. 
Allan quickly reached the companion 
aft, leaping over the wreckage like a goat. 
Down below into the cabin, and there 
was the lady weeping over a little swing 
cot in which a sleeping baby lay. 
. Her story was a sad one. 
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Caught in the awful gale, and broached- 
to for a time, she was below, and the 
vessel battened down. Then a minute or 
two of deep darkness and silence. 

The ship was engulfed, and when she 
recovered, with her swept decks, no 
human voice was to be heard, only the 
wail of the wind and the roar of the 
waves. 

Then this poor soul, who was the 
captain's wife, knew all were lost. She 
was 

“In the world alone, 
And on the wide, wide sea.” 

That day was a busy one with the 
brave fishermen, for it took more than 
ordinary skill to land the lady and her 
baby up the cliff, and to shore up the ship 
when the tide went back. 

And there was much business to be 
done, and telegrams to be sent to the 
vessel's London owners, before either 
Frank or Uncle Jack would leave the 
barque. 

But they were drawn to bank at last, 
to receive the congratulations of a 


thousand men at least, to say nothing of 


the women ; and these latter would not be 
satisfied until they had shouldered Allan 
and carried him sky-high into the town. 

Allan did not half like it. 

Old man Muggins had the honour of 
dining at Castle Indolence that night. 
He was rather shy, and not much at 
home with a knife and fork, but he got 
marvellously happy as the night tlew on, 
and spun his yarn and sung his song with 
tne rest of them. 

Muggins had been in the Royal Navy 
for ten long years, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that Sam Glover, who had also 
seen service under the white ensign. 
completed a friendship with him that 
was not dissolved till death. 

The Lass of Lanes, as the barque was 
called, got safely off the rocks, and was 
towed to London, the men on board 
pumping three hours out »f every watch. 
Muggins and Allan went with her, and 
received the thanks of the owners and a 
bag of gold each. 

This was the boy’s first real adventure 
in life. I am not boasting of him, but 
brave he was. I do not boast about him 
because I feel certain there are 999 lads 
in the thousand on our southern shores, 
who know something about the sea, and 
who would have done precisely the same 
as he did. 

But when, one day, a short time after 
this, a big mysterious-looking ‘foolscap 
letter arrived, addressed to 


MASTER ALLAN ADAIR, 


the boy’s wonderment knew no bounds. 
He had overtaken the smart postman a 


ay 


lite way down-hill when returning from 
bathing off the rocks, with Tronso by his 
side, and his towel over his shoulder. 

*" That’s for you,” said Postie, handing 
him the document. “ Hope it contains 
good news.” 

Allan thanked Postie, took the letter, 
and trotted otf with it to an adjoining 
wood. 

“ I 1l have the first read of it, anyhow,” 
he said. “ I wonder whatever it can bo ? 
Well, there’s the London postmark right 
enough. And what is this stamped on 
the back—‘ Foreign Steam and Sailing 
Co., Fenchurch Street "' ? 

3ut his suspense was too great to suffer 
longer dalliance. 

The letter was typewritten and brief, 
the gist of it being as follows: 


* Sir,—The Coifipany do not think thai, 
they have sufliciently thanked you for 
vour assistance in the gallant rescue of 
their vessel; and hearing that you have a 
desire to go to sea, offer you a free pas- 
sage in the Livingstone, clearing out in 
two months' time. They desire me to 
inform you that you would, on acceptance, 
be rated as midshipman or apprentice, 
but without premium; and, furthermore, 
that on your return to London you would 
be free to leave us, or remain and take 
vour chance of promotion, which I need 
hardly say would be a good one. 

"Tam, qt, 
* Your obedient servant, 
* HENRY BULKELEY, 
“Bes.” 


I must leave the reader to imagine for 
himself what the lad’s feelings were at 
the present moment. He read the letter 
three times, then stowed it away in the 
inside pocket of his jacket. 

Poor Tronso was sitting by his fect 
looking pitifully up into his face and 
wondering what had happened, for dogs 
know a deal more than we give them 
credit for. 

Jut Allan touched his knee, and up 
sprang the doggie to receive kiss and 
caress. 

* You'll go too, Tronso. Don’t imagine 
I'm going to leave such a dear, faithful 
friend behind." 

And then a sudden expression spread 
over his face. 

"I wonder, wil mother let me go* 
Anyhow, I'm off to see Uncle Jack, and 
then there is the minister, Ross McLean. 
He'll speak up for me. Hurrah! doggie, 
we'll manage mother between us. And 
off he seampered to the old windmill, 
with Tronso joyfully circling round him, 
and searing both rooks and seagulls with 
his excited barking. 

(To be continued.) 
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Different Ways of Doing the Same Thing.—Reading. 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by T&E. DONNISON.) 


— rE OO Earl 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


M“: went to the cabin with his teeth 
À set and his nerves braced up to get 
Captain Wilson well as soon as possible; 
but as he began to attend upon the feeble, 
unconscious sufferer, his heart sank, for 
he felt that a long time must elapse first. 
After a while the boat came back from 
the shore; orders were given by Captain 
Lawrence, and another boat was lowered, 
each having some provisions put on board. 
Then arms were served out to the crew, 
a hateh was raised, and the blacks were 
ordered tc come up one at a time. 


By G. MANVILLE FENN, 


CHAPTER XVI.—A STORM AT SEA. 


'The poor fellows obeyed in a slow, list- 
less way, each looking faint from hunger 
and thirst. Then they were hurried 
down into the boats, and under a strong 
guard made to row the boats ashore. 
This they did clumsily enough, and 
then sat down upon the sands in a group, 
with a couple of men with loaded guns to 
keep them together, while the boats went 
back to the brig and returned twice with 
the rest of the prisoners, who all sat down 
together. 

Matt accompanied Lawrence and Mr. 


Author of * Nic Revel,” * Ydoll Guyn,” * The Silver Cation,” etc. 


Lipscombe in the last boat, for he was 
curious to see what followed, wondering 
all the time that the prisoners should be 
so spiritless and tame. 

Once all were ashore, they were ordered 
to rise and help carry the bags of biscuit 
to the long, low, thatched building facing 
the sands. Here they were forced to 
sit down in front, and biscuit and water 
was served out, Matt noting that the men 
took what was given them in a weary, 
disconsolate way, while each seemed to 


be too mugh occupied with his own 


troubles to pay any heed to the misery of 
his fellows. 

Four men were left on guard now. with 
orders to fire upon anyone attempting to 
escape. But the precaution seemed to be 
quite unnecessary, the prisoners taking in 
at a glance that they would not improve 
their position by being free of the island, 
for there was only one thing desired, and 
that was a canoe. Without that they 
were perfectly helpless; hence they took 
their position stolidly, and made not the 
slightest resistance when ordered to go 
into the long, shed-like place. 

Matt had hung about, watching all 
that was done, and he was just thinking 
of going back on board when Lawrence 
came up to him with a peculiar smile 
upon his lips. 

“Not much chance for them to get 
away, Fraser," he said. * This is as good 
as a convict island. Sea all round ; closer 
in, the great reef which no one could 
cross ; and inside, like a great moat, we 
have the lagoon, which will of course be 
regularly patrolled by sentries.”’ 

“What, in the ships boat?” asked 
Matt. 


"No: swimming,” said the mate, 
laughing. “ Didn't you see avy as you 


came across? ” 

“T don't know what vou mean,” said 
Mate * Yes, I do." he cried sharply. 
* You mean sharks." 

"That's right, my lad. They swarm; 
so don't you attempt to bathe, or they may 
take you for a prisoner attempting to 
escape. They may remember catching a 
few fellows five or six years ago, and 
they're very stupid. Anyone would sup- 
pose that a shark would know the ditfer- 
ence between a black fellow and a white. 
but they don't seem to.— Well, Lips- 
combe," he continued, turning to the 
mate, who came up just then. as Matt 
shuddered and wondered whether what 
he heard was true. or only a malicious 
invention on Lawrence's part. 

“I've done what you said; but is there 
no water here 2 ”’ 

“Plenty about a quarter of a mile in- 
land. It gushes up out of some very old. 
looking rock, as if from the pressure nnd 
runs down vonder into the lagoon. We'll 
have a couple of tubs ashore to-morrow, 
and make the brutes keep them filled for 
their own use. I think well get aboard 
now." 

* Who are vou going to leave on guard 
—to keep watch ? ” 

“Watch?” cried Lawrence, showing 
his teeth. “ No one.” 

* What about the prisoners, then ? ” 

“Well, there they are, in the shed. It 
wants patching up, and we must make it 
weather-tight to-morrow. I don't want 
the fellows to catch cold.” 

“ But you are going to fasten them up, 
then ?”’ 

“ Oh no; they're safe enough, and they 
know it. They won't wander far from 
their kennel. Suppose they did, they'd 
only behave like animals do—come back 
to be fed." 

* Couldn't they get & living on the 
island?” 

“ I doubt it. They could get some fish 
if they had a canoe and lines or spears; 
but they have nothing of the kind. They 
will not stray far. They never did." 

" You ve had some experience of the 
piace, then, before ?"’ said Lipscombe. 
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Lawrence gave him a sharp look, and 
nodded his head, frowning the while. 

* Yes," he said sharply, “ I've had some 
experience of the place before, and 1 know 
it bv heart. Want to know anything 
else 2?" 

* Oh no," replied the mate carelessly ; 
* it. will be all the better for the men, and 
save a tiresome lot of watching, with the 
worrving expectation of being knocked on 
the head." 

“Yes. Saves n great deal," said Law- 
rence. “The place might have been 
made on purpose." 

* Any likelihood of their swimming off 
to the brig in the night ?” 

" You seem very anxious about pre- 
serving your carcass whole, Lipscombe.” 
said Lawrence, laughing. 

“ I am,” was the cool reply. 
only one I’ve got.” 

“Then it will be all right, as far as the 
swimming offsconcerned. About a dozen 
of them made the trial one dark night 
when I lay at anchor yonder in my old 
skipper's schooner.” 

* Well?" said the mate, for Lawrence 
said no more. 

“No, it was ill. sir. for we lost six of 
our finest labouring hands that night. 

* You had to shoot them 2 * 

“Oh dear no; the sentries I was telling 
Fraser about saved us all that.” 

* Humph !—sharks ? ° said Lipscombe. 

‘Yes, that’s right; but I think this lot 
have had more experience. by the wav 
they are settling. down. ‘There. come 
along. Call the lads together.” 

A few minutes later the two boats, 
which had been lying some fifty vards 
out, each with a keeper on board. were 
pulled in to the sands. and the party 
rowed back to where the brig lay at 
anchor, Matt noting the while that the 
islet was far less desolate than he had 
thought at first. For the lagoon looked 
lovely in the afternoon sun, as they 
steered over what seemed like a gorgeous 
submarine garden, through whose plant- 
hke corals and waving weeds brilliantly 
scaled and painted fish glided, while as 
soon as they were a short distance off he 
saw that the prisoners crept out of the 
shed one by one till all stood watching 
the retiring boats. 

As Matt watched them he could sce 
that their manner had entirely changed, 
and that thev were talking eagerly to- 
gether, with a great deal of gesticula- 
tion. 

“I don t think I should feel very sure 
of catching them again if I wanted to,” 
he said to himself. “They're clever 
enough in their way, and I should not be 
much surprised if they made themsclves 
some kind of raft and tried to escape." 

The next minute, though, he was think- 
ing that Lawrence was too experienced to 
run the risk, and a fact which he had not 
thought of for the moment impressed him 
strangely. 

There was most probably only one way 
out of the lagoon, and to reach the open 
sea the prisoners would have to pass 
pretty close to where the brig lay at 
anchor, right facing the opening in the 
reef. 

This damped him for the moment, but 
he soon recovered from the momentary 
depression. “ For,’ he thought, “the 
poor wretches are to a certain extent at 
liberty, and the brig wil not seem like 
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the same place now that they are not 
shut down in the hold.” 

Matt felt better still when he was on 
board, and did full justice to the excellent 
dinner the cook had prepared. For the 
men left on board had thrown open and 
well ventilated the hold, so that it could 
be passed witnont a shudder. 

That evening Lawrence had several of 
the men busy at work preparing a couple 
of spare spars with tackle for guy-ropes, 
block, and halyards, and before long Matt 
learned that they were for fixing on the 
lughest point of the island. 

" He means to hoist & flag, my lad," 
said Lipscombe quietly. “There must 
be vessels in the trade that sail near here. 
At least, that’s how it seems to me; and 
before long we shall be having one touch- 
ing here if a flag is kept flying.” 

A few minutes later Lawrence came up 
from the cabin and joined them. 

“The old man don't seem any worse," 
he said. “1 begin to think youll be 
getting him home some day." 

“I hope so,’ said Matt quietly. 

“That’s right. But I say, youngster, 
there's nothing else to be got here but 
what the sea will give us. After a week 
or two I daresay we shall be sailing for 
one of the other islands, for fresh meat, 
fruit, and vegetables. Till then, you'd 
better take the fishing in hand. There 
are plenty here when the tide comes in, 
besides turtles. When will you go $c 
work? ` 

" At anytime. To-night, if vou like,sir.” 

"I like; so make a beginning. Pick 
out a couple of the men to manage the 
boat. See about it at once.” 

Matt's spirits were good enough now to 
make hin take cagerly to the task, and 
he went forward to try and find out who 
would be the most suitable men for the 
work. 

One of the first persons to catch his eye 
was Rumbo, who seemed to be always on 
the look-out for a word from hiin. 

* Here, Rumbo! ” he cried. 

The lad was at his side in an instant. 

^ Who's the best fisherman on 
board ? ” 

“Cook,” said the lad promptly. “I 
know how to fish, too." 

" You?" 

“Yes, sir. Going fishing? It’s best 
off this side, where the cook shies the bits 
overboard.”’ 

* But I'm going to have the sinall boat 
out." 

** All right, sir; I'll row you,” cried tho 
lad. * I say, Mr. Fraser, sir, do take me." 
* [f I take you, Sniff will be jealous.” 

* Never mind that, sir. Take him next 
time. No: I say, take us both. It'll be 
such & treat, sir; we're always doing 
nothing but work. Sniff can cut up bait 
splendid, sir. 'Most as well as me.” 

“But you two couldn't manage tho 
boat.” 

* Not manage the boat, sir? Oh, come, 
I like that! Why, I was 'most born in a 
boat, sir, and used to row when I was 
on'y six. Went out with father. Me not 
manage a boat? You ask anybody. -I 
mean ‘cept Mr. Lawrence, sir.” i 

“Why not ask hin?” said 
sharply. 

“Oh, he'd say I couldn't d'reckly, sir.” 

* Well, wouldn't it be true ? ” 

“ Not a bit on it, sir. He always says 
that to everything I do. Says I arn’t 
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worth my salt, and muddles evervthing I 
try nt." 

“ Well, do you, Rumbo? ” 

“No, sir," cried the lad indignantly. 
“ Why, what do you think he tells me onc 
day?" 

‘Oh, I don't know, and I can't stop 
now to listen.” 

* But I must tell ver that, sir; won't 
take a minute, sir. He says I couldn't do 
nothing properly, not even get drownletl. 
What do vou think o' that, sir?” 

“Think? Think?” said Matt. at a 
rtandstill for an answer. “Oh, I know: 
l think it's like what Mr. Lawrence would 
hay.” 

* Yes, sir, and it warn't true." cried 
Rumbo proudly, “for I could ha’ got 
drownded, and I should ha’ been 
drownded if you hadn't come with that 
there life preserver; now shouldn't I, 
sip" 


"I don't know,’ sail Matt im- 
patiently. 

“Oh, Mr. Fraser, sir!” 

“ Well—there—yes, I suppose vou 


would.” 

* Course I should, sir. 
take me, sir, won't yer?" 

* I don't know yet. I'll talk to cook.” 

Rumbo szrewed up his face and looked 
thirty, as Matt walked to the galley. 
where the cook was busy serubbing pots 
. and washing up, till Sniff, who had soine- 
how becoms aware that his fellow bo» 
had been in converse with Matt, came 
hurrying up in jealous mood. 

"Here, what ha’ you been saying to 
him ?" he asked, in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Never you mind," was the reply. 

“But I do mind. I know you've been 
askin’ on him to take vou ashore with 
him nex’ time he goes, and it arn't fair." 

“That I haven't,’ cried Rumbo 
fiercely. 

* None o' yer lies, now. 
fair with you.” 

“So do I; so just vou mind what 
you're saying, or I'll punch ver ugly old 
head.” 

“ I should just like to sce ver," retorted 
Sniff. “If old Lawrence warn't there 
looking I'd give yer one in the cye.” 

"You!" snarled Rumbo, in a voice 
full of the very extreme of scorn. ** You! 
Haw, haw! Why, yer couldn't reach." 

"Course I couldn't," retorted Sniff. 
' You'd be out o' anybody's reach as 
Boon as yer see me hit out.” 

“Yah! Sixpen’orth o' ha'pence, that’s 
what you are. G'ome to yer cabin, ‘fore 
T sit on yer and squeedge ver flat on tlic 
deck. $S'pose I did arx him to take me 
ashore with him, what business is it o' 
yours? What is it to you? "' 

“Everythink, stoopid. Just because 
yer tumbles overboard and couldn't sec 
the lifebuoy, and nigh upon got drowned. 
and had to be fished out, you're so jolly 
proud, the brig arn't big enough for yer. 
Gabn with yer. You ought to go in a big 
steamer; that's the sort o' place for you, 
and then they'd set yer to sweep the 
funnel. That’s 'bout all ye're good for.” 

' Yer mis'rable little winkle.” growled 
Rumbo. “ Why, I could pick yer up ona 

in." 

“Sweep the funnel like a chimbley- 
&woep ; that’s what they'd set you to do," 
sneered Sniff. ‘Then you'd muddle that. 
I beered Mr. Lawrence say ax there 
warn't nothing you could do proper." 
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This was too much for Rumbo, touch. 
ing him. as it did, upon a tender place ; so, 
seizing his opportunity, after a glance aft 
to see if the officers were looking, he 
stamped as hard as he could on Sniffs 
toes, getting in response a sharp spang on 
the cheek—not that the giver of the blow 
was much hurt about the toes, for, sailor 
fashion, the feet of both were bare. 

A fight was imminent, one in which 
Snitf from his diminutive physique must 
have been worsted; but the boys both 
caught sight of the mate approaching, 
and Rumbo whispered : 

“Just you wait a bit, and I'll pay you 
or that." 

Sniffs response to this was “ Yah! 
contemptuously. 

“Yah!” whispered 
fiercest manner. 

* Old chimbley-sweep ! " from Sniff. 

“Old sixpen’orth o' ha'pence!"' from 
Rumbo. 

Mr. Lipscombe seemed to have for- 
gotten something, and he turned sharply 
and went aft, with the boys watching him 
till they saw him descend the cabin 
steps. 

Ruinbo made a rush at Sniff, who. 
fecling that guerilla warfare suited him 
best. darted off round the galley, and 
Rumbo came in contact with Matt, who 
was coming out with Tom Judd, the latter 
receiving the impact second-hand and 
saving Matt from a fall. 

"What are vou doing?" cried Matt 
angrily. 

" Very sorry, sir. 
Sniff.” 

“ Then don't go after him in that way 
again, or I shall punch your head," cried 
Matt, rubbing himself viciously. 

* All right, sir," said Rumbo humbly. 
* Like to do it now? I don't mind.” 

* Well, I do, you great clumsy oaf.” 
grumbled Matt; and hearing the voices. 
Sniff hurried back, feeling sure that his 
enemy was stealing a march upon him 
regarding some trip ashore. Buf at the 
first glance he saw that Rumbo was in 
trouble with Matt, and grinned at him 
with delight, with the result that there 
was a faint click heard, the cause being 
the snapping-to of Rumbo's white teeth, 
as the lad's fists clenched tightly. 

“It's all over," thought Rumbo; * he'll 
take old Sniff.” 

* Here. look sharp, and carry these 
things to the boat," cried Matt; and 
Rumbo breathed again, and gave Sniff a 
derisive look which stung. 

* Here, Sniff, fetch a bucket." 

“ Yes, sir," cried the boy, leering over 
his lcft shoulder at his enemy. 

“What about the lines. Tom? " said 
Matt. l = 
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Rumbo, in his 


I was going after 
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e 've got ‘em. sir, and plenty of hooks. 
May as well bring a big knife and a 
chopper too.” 

* What for?” 

“The big uns. sir." said the cook. 
“You never know what you're going to 
get next." 

" Bring a meat-hook. then," said Matt, 
“and well lash it to a bamboo for a 
shaft." 

In a wonderful state of excitement the 
boys busied themselves about. and both 
triumphant and eager to seize every chance 
to jeer one another, they carried lines, 
bucket, and the cook's chopping-board. 
and knives for cutting up the bait, to the 
boat. 

It was during one of these visits th:at 
Matt said softlv to the cook : 

** You back me up in what I sav?” 

“ All right, sir— whatever it is.” 

* Now, then," cried Matt ; ** have we got 
everything in, boys?" 

“Yes, sir, everything,” 
eagerly. 

“ What do vou say, Ton? " 

“I don't know as there's anything 
else.” 

“Then I had better ask which of the 
men we can have,” said Matt quietly. 
“These boys wouldn't be strong enough 
to pull, would they ? " 

“Them, sir?" cried the cook, with a 
look of contempt. *'Tcenah'"' 

The moment before, the boys were all 
excitement—bubbling over, so to speak— 
in the belief that they were both going; 
but the change that came over thei: 
countenances now was wonderful. Dis- 
gust, misery, disappointment, smothered 
resentment, all were there, producing sv 
comic an effect that Matt could not con. 
tain himself, and burst out laughing. 

“I don't see nothin’ to laugh at, sir." 
grunbled Rumbo sulkily, while Snif 
turned slowly away with his face wrinkled 
up. and seemed to say what his nickname 
was with his nose. 

The desire to triumph over his adver- 
sary mastered Rumbo’s disappointment. 


thev cried 


and in an instant he was grinning 
maliciously. 
“ Herr. herr!” he sniggered. ‘ Look 


at him, Mr. Matt, sir. He's a-going to 
blubber 'cause he can't go.” 

" No, I arn't," cried Sniff, facing round 
fiercely ; “and you're another!" 

“Ha, ha. ha!" laughed the cook. 
* Look at the little bantam-cock. There's 
going to be a fight, sir." 

** No, there isn't," cried Matt, who felt 
that the joke had gone far enough. “T'I 
knock their heads together if they don't 
behave themselves. It was only my fun. 
boys. Here, lay hold, and help lower the 
boat.” 
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IN THE ISLES 


\ "E were landed in the harbour of 

St. Peter Port, and marched 
through the town to the gaol, in which 
our comrades had already been contined 
through some five weeks. Prison life soon 
proved an existence of wretched misery. 
The days dragged their slow length along 
in à dreary monotonous routine. Coarse 
and insutticient food, the stifling atmo- 
sphere of a narrow cell rendered in- 
tolerably oppressive in midsummer heat, 
the only exercise of pacing round the 
prison yard at stated intervals—these and 
other incidental miseries contributed to 
enervation of mind and body. 

After six weeks of such a life, during 
which nothing whatever occurred to shed 
aray of hope upon our dismal existence, 
a flutter of excitement and possible 
release was kindled in our hearts by the 
announcement that an arrangement had 
been made with Sir George Carteret for 
an exchange of prisoners. 

One of the warders, more friendly 
disposed than the rest, told us that Sir 
George had pleaded for the release of us 
all, on condition of the release of an equal 
number of Parliamentarian prisoners 
confined in Jersev. He was specially 
anxious for the liberation of Captain 
Chamberlain. 

But the Jurats of Guernsey in Council 
were unanimous in refusing to let Captain 
Chamberlain out of their hands, inasmuch 
as he was an able otlicer. influential, and 
well acquainted with their island, having 
been reared amongthem. Neither would 
they consent to setting us all free. arguing 
that such wholesale pardon would em- 
bolden others, evilly disposed like our- 
selves, to take up arms against lawful 
authority. 

Yet, in anxiety for the deliverance cf 
their innocent townsfolk imprisoned in 
Jersey, the Jurats consented to release 
twenty of us for an equal number released 
in Jersey. The remainder would be 
detained by way of example, and no 
abatement of rigour should be permitted 
in the case of Captain Chamberlain. The 
warder also told us that lots were to be 
drawn on the following morning for those 
to be liberated. 

Of all occasions of excitement which I 
have ever known. none could compare 
with that of drawing the lots. We were 
all drawn up on parade in the prison 
yard. The governor of the gaol and his 
principal warders were assembled. Two 
urns wére brought forward, one of which 
contained slips of folded paper each 
marked with a number, from one to 
twenty-eight inclusive. The urn was 
passed down the ranks for every man to 
draw a slip. The numbers were then 
called in succession, and registered 
respectively against the names of the 
men who had drawn them. 

This was a preliminary operation, to 
settle the order of precedence in drawing 
lots from the other urn, which contained 
twenty-eight similar slips, on twenty of 
which R was inscribed, while eight were 
left blank. 

The agony of suspense between the 
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drawing and opening of this second series 
of slips was intense, broken by outbreaks 
cf exultation as the papers marked R were 
severally unfolded and examined. The 
despairing silence of those who drew 
blanks was smothered by the joyful ex- 
clamations of the others. I had drawn a 
blank. 

The prison authorities made no attempt 
to stem the torrent of rejoicing which 
soon broke up into turmoil the ordered 
ranks of men who a few minutes before 
had stood in an attitude of strict attention. 
The authorities, indifferent perhaps to the 
joy of the prisoners, appreciated the fact 
that their departure would relieve the 
irksomeness of their charge. 

They lost no time in getting rid of the 
noisy rabble. The prison gates were 
thrown open. and the twenty released 
captives quickly dispersed. | 

We eight unfortunates had to witness 
the scene. If anything were needed to 
enhance the anguish of our disappoint- 
ment, it was the sight of the freedom 
which. being within our grasp, was 
wrested from us by the cruelty of chance. 
No trial of Tantalus could have been 
more bitter. There was no coinfort in 
the reflection that others would have 
suffered if we had drawn the coveted lots. 
Liberty, dearer than life, had been at 
our side—as Eurydice with Orpheus— 
and in a moment a great gulf had separ- 
ated us from her blessed companionship. 
Grim disappointment, blended with de- 
spair, ground our souls beneath the iron 
heel of tyrannv. 

We stood there till the songs and shouts 
of freedom regained died away into 
distance. Then the order was given us 
to march—the soldiers (who had attended 
the ceremony) with loaded muskets pair- 
ing oft on either side. Through the gates 
we passed, for us no portal of freedom, 
alas! Down the streets we proceeded. 
since a change of quarters had been 
decided for us. 

We were escorted to a churchyard, in 
which stood a large gloomy building. 
known by the name Le Cumetiére des 
Sæurs. commonly used as a prison. Into 
this building we were now conducted. 
and as though to deprive us of the last 
ray of solace which might be derived 
from. mutual companionship, we were 
each contined in a separate cell. 

I have no heart to describe the long 
period of misery which followed this 
change. The August glory was upon the 
world outside, beautifying our lovely 
island with light divine—in sunrise, mid- 
day, and sunset—on blue seas creaming 
at the base of distant rocks, than which 
I know no fairer sight. But for us, in 
those narrow cells, the August glory 
brought only an intolerable surfeit of 
pestilential heat, when our souls panted 
for the live air. as we groaned in excess 
of lassitude, and longed for death. 

We kept no record of days, we had 
no sources of recreation to beguile the 
weary, weary hours. We exchanged no 
ideas, for in the hours of exercise in the 
gravevard—as gruesome and melancholy 
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a surrounding as human ingenuity could 
devise—we were too sick at heart to scek 
each other's company, but kept aloof 
brooding on our woes in silent dejection. 

Weeks passed, and months. Winter 
drew on, the old year died, a new year 
dawned, and lengthening days told of 
springs approach. March brought in 
blus.ering winds. 

One day kindled a spark of unaccus- 
tomed sentiment in my heart, during the 
interval of exercise. Peter Petrox, clad 
in military uniform, entered the yard to 
relieve one of the soldiers on duty. His 
presence roused my emotions and recalled 
memories, visions of former freedom, 
never appreciated in full worth at the 
time—school experiences—the last meet- 
ing between us, when in the flush of pride 
I had gone to seek service for the King. 

I drew towards him in my silent pacings, 
moved by an irresistible impulse. As I 
approached, he eyed me with a forbidding 
glance, andturned away. This behaviour 
I interpreted to signify that I must not 
betray intimacy with him before others. 
I could not imagine that he harboured 
any personal resentment towards me, or 
that he deemed it beneath his dignity to 
converse with a prisoner. 

I smothered my inclinations and took 
no further notice of his presence, even so 
far as to forbear from addressing him 
when he conducted me back to my cell. 
I clung to the hope that he might 
presently bring my wretched pittance of 
food, and that he might be willing to talk 
in private. I listened for his step along 
the corridor, and with quickened pulse I 
recognised his heavy tread, once so 
familiar to my ear. ve. 

The door opened, and Peter's burly 
figure entered with the accustomed food. 
He put it down and closed the door. I 
seized his hand. yearning for sympathy, 
and waited for him to speak. 

* This is bad luck, Le Marchant,” he 
said--“ what they call the fortune of war. 
Poor chap! Iam sorry for you." 

“ It is a grievous tribulation,” I replied ; 
“ but there is comfort in the sight of you, 
Peter. Tell me about yourself. You 
have turned soldier ? " 

" Yes— we all followed your example 
— Bertram, Messervey, and myself. We 
were tired of doing nothing, and so we en- 
listed. Odd that you and I should meet 
under such circumstances—but it is only 
like opposite sides in a game of prisoner's 
base. Though rather & grim way of 
plaving the game, no doubt! You had 

etter eat your food, Matthew. Here is 
a sausage (taking one from his pocket) — 
more stay about it than in bread." 

I thanked him, and began to devour 
the delicacy with a relish. While I was 
eating he continned talking: 

“ I feel as if I were to blame for getting 
you into this scrape, Matthew; for I gave 
you a helping hand to take service for 
King Charles. As I got you into the 
scrape. I am just going to get you out of 
it. Do not become excited, but just 
listen. I have contrived to be put on a 
week's duty in place of the man who had 
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charge of this corridor. He has gone on 
furlough. I shall have my little plan 


ready by this time to-morrow. So cheer 
up, and consider yourself a free man once 
more.” 

I was so overcome by this announce- 
ment, that it required an effort to master 
my feelings sufliciently to return him an 
answer, which was indeed & question. 

* How can you manage it ? ” 

"It wil be very simple—I cannot 
explain—but all you need do will be to 
walk out at the gate. I must not stay 
longer, or suspicion may be aroused.” 

I endeavoured to gasp out thanks, but 
Peter left the cell abruptly, and the key 
grated in the lock. The prospect of 
liberty was so full of wild enthusiasin that 
I could not sit quiet. I paced up and down 
the narrow limits of my cell, wondering, 
doubting, hoping, and filled with a fervent 

rayer that the blessed prospect might see 
ulfilment. 

All that afternoon I was in a ferment 
of expectation. Towards evening Peter 
brought me & meal of porridge, and he 
briefly told me the outline of his scheme. 

* My brother," he said, “is a mason, 
as you know. To-morrow he and an 
assistant are to undertake & job connected 
with the prison drains. I have got the 
password from him, and a mason's blouse 
and cap. All you need do is to put them 
on, give the password at the gate as his 
assistant going to fetch tools, and walk 
out.” 

“But what if the porter rtcognises 
me?” 

“There is no risk of that. I have seen 
the hodman, and can make you so like 
him that his mother could not tell vou 
apart. My brother will keep him out of 
sight till you are well away.” 

“But what will happen to yourself, 
Peter, when it is known that I have 
escaped? I will not attempt it, if it will 
bring punishment on you.”’ 

“ No fear," he replied; “I have pre- 
pared against that. When you get clear 
vou must find some hiding-place. Avoid 
your uncle’s house, and do not tell me 
where you decide to go. All I can do is 
to put you on the right side of the prison 
gate; after that you must look out for 
vourself. But enough for the present. 
Good-night, and pleasant dreams.” 

I invoked blessings on his good heart, 
and was once more left to the companion- 
ship of restless excitement. It was little 
sleep that found its way into my cell that 
night. Hope and fear held disputed sway 
there, and only towards dawn did I lapse 
into a half-conscious state, which soon 
left me as wide-awake as before. But it 
mattered little. 

A few words from Peter. when he 
brought my breakfast, assured me that 
everything was arranged. The morning 
hours dragged on. At exercise in the 
gravevard it was difficult to avoid out- 
ward symptoms of inward excitement, 
but I strove to keep up my usual habit of 
hopeless dejection, and no one regarded 
me. 

An hour more must elapse—and then ? 

The key grated in the lock, and Peter 
entered. I wastroubled at seeing evidence 
of a very grievous wound upon his fore- 
head—the region of his left eve being cut 
and swollen and dabbled with blood, so 
that he presented a pitiful appearance. 
He cut my remonstrances short. 
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“That is the finishing touch to the 
game," he said; “here is your dress— 
hurry on the blouse—that will do. Now 
tie this red kerchief round your neck—so. 
Slouch the cap over your forehead—let 
me see." 

He made a few alterations and said I 
was all right. 

“Now for myself," he continued; “it 
is to be supposed that you have knocked 
me over with the pitcher, and I am to be 
found insensible by the governor. That 
is the whole plot-—verv simple, but it 
ought to succeed. The password is 
Limpet. Good-bye, and good luck to 
you." 

One grasp of his hand, that was all, as, 
with a palpitating heart, I passed out of 
the cell, along the corridor to the prison 
yard. "There was a soldier on duty at the 
opposite end. He looked towards me. 
and was apparently satisfied. for he did 
not challenge me. I walked uncon- 
cernedly (to my best endeavour) across 
the yard, and approached the gate. The 
porter came out of his office to openit. I 
gave the password—the gate was opened 
—TI passed out. 

I turned to the left, up the street, walk- 
ing as one in a trance. I dreaded every 
moment to hear sounds of pursuit, and 
a conviction grew upon me that I was 
bound to be recaptured. As I got farther 
awav, still unmolested, I reviewed the 
situation in a somewhat caliner spirit. 
The plot seemed so natural in its working 
that I thought it might succeed, provided 
the governor did not pay his visit to my 
cell till late in the day. 

A shout behind me stifled the reflection 
at its birth. I expected every moment 
to feel a hand upon my shoulder. I dared 
not look round . . . but nothing came of 
that false alarm. So, with fluctuations of 
hope and fear, I hurried on my way. 

I had walked westward through the 
town, past Rohais, getting out into 
open country where houses were few. and 
the view extended wide and free over 
green meadows to the blue seas off Grand 
Havre and Lancresse Bay. 

It was March 12, 1646—nearly two 
years since the expedition to Sark, with 
its disastrous results to all concerned. 
Spring gladness was already in the air. 
A thrush proclaimed the fact from the 
topmost bough of an ash-tree. It seemed 
to call me down a lane on the right. and I 
obeyed the call. 

At last I was beyond the sounds of 
human traffic. Then I bethought me of 
putting off the workman's blouse. by way 
of precaution, to cheat the pursuers who 
must surely be on my track by this time. 
My soldier's uniform was beneath it, for 
that had not been taken from me, and 
that would be more incriminatory as 
evidence. I turned aside into a dense 
thicket to experiment with my dress, and 
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finally decided to wear my tunic reversed, 
which formed a garment of no particular 
character. I buried the blouse and red 
kerchief under a heap of dead leaves. 

Leaving the thicket, I walked upon 
springing grass, so agreeable to the 1oot 
after stone floors. I looked over the 
smiling expanse of green to the azure sea 
—elysian meadows, removed from all 
scenes of turmoil which harassed the 
peace of St. Peter Port. I might hope to 
find shelter among the rocks till nightfall, 
and then—whither ? 

The fair prospect beguiled my steps on- 
wards. Down through spreading mea- 
dows, by a watercourse fringed with reeds 
which rustled melodiously in the breeze, 
I made my way—the sense of freedom 
expanding as I swung along. 

I had to cross the Saumarez road, but 
no one was in sight, right or left. I made 
my way to the Grand Roques, and there I 
rested awhile, screened from view land- 
wards. The sea was dancing before me. 
deep and darkly blue. I could not resist 
the desire to bathe. Never was a plunge 
instinct with more refreshing influence 
than that which I made into those deep 
blue waters from a slab of the granite 
rock. I swam for a while, absorbing the 
saline virtues of the sea through every 
pore, and I emerged with new vigour. 

jut it was not long before I began to 
feel famished with hunger—for prison 
fare was not conducive to physical en- 
durance. The money I had, when cap- 
tured in Sark, had been taken from me, 
and the necessity of procuring food was 
urgent. In such emergency I could see 
no other plan than to make my way to 
Madame de Quetteville's house, and ask 
the favour of her hospitality. 

I made for the Saumarez road. which 
would eventually bring me to the Close of 
the Vale, but energy soon exhausted found 
progress a work of labour and fatigue. It 
was long before I reached the hedge border- 
ing the road. 

Then alarm was awakened by the sound 
of horse-hoofs galloping in the direction I 
was minded to take. Screened by the 
covert I saw a mounted man, resembling 
in appearance some military officer. 
Bending forward in the saddle he passed 
me at great speed. I was convinced now 
that my escape had been discovered, and 
that he was no doubt one among many 
who were scouring the island in my 
quest. 

Hunger and fear combatted to sway my 
purpose. On the one hand I should faint 
with exhaustion unless I could obtain 
food; on the other hand I should cour: 
arrest if I ventured to the verv house to 
which that officer of retribution was 
probably bound. 

I sat down behind the hedge to ponder 
on the conflicting perplexities of the 
dilemma. 
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CHAPTER XI.—FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS TO THE POLAR CIRCLE. 


Halbrane, singularly favoured by the 
weather, sighted the New South Orkneys 
group in six days after she had sailed from 
the Sandwich Islands. This archipelago 
was discovered by Palmer, an American, and 
Both well, an Englishman, jointly, in 1821-22. 
Crossed by the sixty-first parallel, it is 
comprehended between the forty-fourth and 
the forty-seventh meridian. 

On approaching, we were enabled to observe 
contorted masses and steep cliffs on the 
north side, which became less rugged as they 
neared the coast, at whose edge lay enormous 
ice-floes, heaped together in formidable 
confusion ; these, before two months should 
have expired, would be drifted towards the 
temperate waters. At that season the 
whaling ships would appear to carry on the 
taking of the great blowing creatures, while 
some of their crews would remain on the 
islands to capture seals and sea-elephants. 

In order to avoid the strait, which was 
encumbered with islets and ice-floes, Captain 
Len Guy first cast anchor at the south- 
eastern extremity of Laurie Island, where he 
passed the day on the 24th; then, having 
rounded Cape Dundas, he sailed along the 
southern coast of Coronation Island, where 
the schooner anchored on the 25th. Our 
close and careful researches produced no 
result as regarded the sailors of the Jane. 

The islands and islets were peopled by 
multitudes of birds. Without taking the 
penguins into account, those guano-covered 
rocks were crowded with white pigeons, a 
species of which I had already seen some 
specimens. These birds have rather short 
conical beaks, and red-rimmed eyelids; they 
can be knocked over with little difficulty. 
As for the vegetable kingdom in the New 
South Orkneys, it is represented only by grey 
lichen and some scanty seaweeds. Mussels 
are found in great abundance all along the 
rocks; of these we procured an ample 
supply. 

The boatswain and his men did not lose 
the opportunity of killing several dozens of 
penguins with their sticks, not from a 
ruthless instinct of destruction, but from the 
legitimate desire to procure fresh food. 

“Their flesh is just as good as chicken, 
Mr. Jeorling," said Hurliguerly. ‘ Did you 
not eat penguin at the Kerguelens ? ” 

* Yes, boatswain, but it was cooked by 
Atkins.” 

“ Very well, then; it will be cooked by 
Endicott here, and you will not know the 
difference.” 

^ And in fact we in the saloon, like the men 
in the forecastle, were regaled with penguin, 
and acknowledged the merits of our excellent 
ge&-cook. 

The Halbrane sailed on November 26 at 
six o’clock in the morning, heading south. 
She reascended the forty-third meridian ; 
this we were able to ascertain very exactly by 
a good observation. This route it was that 
Weddell and then William Guy had followed, 
and, provided the schooner did not deflect 


either to the east or the west, she must 


inevitably come to Tsalal Island. The 
difficulties of navigation had to be taken into 
account, of course. 

The wind, continuing to blow steadily from 
the west, was in our favour, and if the present 
speed of the Halbrane could be maintained, 
as I ventured to suggest to Captain Len Guy, 
the voyage from the South Orkneys to the 
Polar Circle would be a short one. Beyond, 
as I knew, we should have to force the gate 


of the thick barrier of icebergs, or to 
discover a breach in that ice-fortress. 

“So that, in less than a month, captain 
——" I suggested tentatively. 

“In less than a month I hope to have 
found the iceless sea which Weddell and 
Arthur Pym describe so fully, beyond the 
ice-wall, and thenceforth we need only sail on 
under ordinary conditions to Bennet Island in 
the first place, and afterwards to Tsalal 
Island. Once on that ‘wide open sea,’ 
what obstacle could arrest or even retard our 
progress ?" 

“ I can foresee none, captain, so soon as we 
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shall get to the back of the ice-wall. The 
passage through is the difficult point ; it must 
be our chief source of anxiety, and if only 
the wind holds ———" 

“It wil hold, Mr. Jeorling. All the 
navigators of the austral seas have been able 
io ascertain, as I myself have done, the 
permanence of this wind." 

“That is true, and I rejoice in the 
assurance,captain. Besides, I acknowledge, 
without shrinking from the admission, that 
I am beginning to be superstitious.” 

“ And why not, Mr. Jeorling? What is 
there unreasonable in admitting the in- 
tervention of a supernatural power in the 


most ordinary circumstances of life? And 
we, who sail the Halbrane, should we venture 
to doubt it? Recall to your mind our meet- 
ing with the unfortunate Patterson on our 
ship’s course, the fragment of ice carried into 
the waters where we were, and dissolved 
immediately afterwards. Were not these 
facts providential ? Nay, I go further still, 
and am sure that, after having done so 
much to guide us towards our compatriots, 
God will not abandon us———" 

*Ithink as you think, captain. No, His 
intervention is not to be denied, and I do not 
believe that chance plays the part assigned 
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toit by superficial minds upon the stage of 
human life. All the facts are united by a 
mysterious chain." 

* A chain, Mr. Jeorling, whose first link, so 
far as we are concerned, is Patterson's ice- 
block, and whose last will be Tsalal Island. 
Ah! My brother! my poor brother! Left 
there for eleven years, with his companions 
in misery, without being able to entertain the 
hope that succour ever could reach them. 
And Patterson carried far away from them, 
under we know not what conditions, they not. 
knowing what had become of him! If my 
heart is sick when I think of these cata- 
strophes, Mr Jeorling, at least it will not fail 
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me unless it be at the moment when my 
brother throws himself into my arms." 

So then we two were agreed in our trust 
in Providence. It had been made plain to us 
in a manifest fashion that God had entrusted 
us with a mission, and we would do all that 
might be humanly possible to accomplish it. 

The schooner's crew, I ought to mention, 
were animated by the like sentiments, and 
shared the same hopes. I allude to the 
original seamen who were so devoted to 
their captain. As for the new ones, they 
were probably indifferent to the result of the 
enterprise, provided it should secure the 
profits promised to them by their 
engagement. 

At least I was assured by the boatswain 
that such was the case, but with the 
exception of Hunt. 


This man had appa- 


rently not been induced to take service by 
the bribe of high wages or prize-money. He 
was absolutely silent on that and every other 
subject. 

“ ff he does not speak to you, boatswain," 
I said, “ neither does he speak to me.” 

“ Do you know, Mr. Jeorling, what it is my 
notion that man has already done? ” 

“ Tell me, Hurliguerly." 

* Well, then, I believe he has gone far, far 
into the southern seas, let him be as dumb 
as a fish about it. Why he zs dumb is his 
own affair. But if that sea-hog of a man has 
not been inside the Antarctic Circle and even 
the ice-wall by a good dozen degrees, may the 
first sea we ship carry me overboard.” 

“From what do yov judge, boatswain ? ” 

“From his eyes, Mr. Jeorling—írom his 
eyes. No matter at what moment, let the 
ship's head be as it may, those eyes of his 
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*" There, look there! That's a fin-back! " 
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are always on the south, open, unwinking, 
fixed like guns in position." 

Hurliguerly did not exaggerate; and I had 
already remarked this. To employ an 
expression of Edgar Poe's, Hunt had eyes like 
a falcon's ! 

“ When he is not on the watch," resumed 
the boatswain, * that savage leans all the time 
with his elbows on the side, as motionless as 
he is mute. His right place would be at the 
end of our bow, where he would do for a 
figure-head to the Halbzane, and a very ugly 
one at that! And then, when he is at the 
helm, Mr. Jeorling, just observe him! His 
enormous hands clutch the handles as though 
they were fastened to the wheel; he gazes at 
the binnacle as though the magnet of the 
compass were drawing his eyes. I pride 
myself on being a good steersman, but us for 
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being the equal of Hunt, I'm not. With 
him, not for an instant does the needle vary 
from the sailing-line, however rough a lurch 
she may give. I am sure that if the binnacle 
lamp were to go out in the night Hunt would 
not require to relight it. The fire in his eyes 
would light up the dial and keep him right." 

For several days our navigation went on in 
unbroken monotony, without a single inci- 
dent, and under favourable conditions. The 
spring season was advancing, and whales 
began to make their appearance in large 
numbers. 

In these waters a week would suffice for 
ships of heavy tonnage to fill their casks with 
the precious oil. Thus the new men of the 
crew, and especially the Americans, did not 
conceal their regret for the captain's indiffer- 
ence in the presence of so many animals 
worth their weight in gold, and more abun- 


dant than they had ever seen whales at that 
period of the year. The leading malcontent 
was Hearne, a sealing master, to whom his 
companions were ready to listen. He had 
found it easy to get the upper hand of tl4 
other sailors by his rough manner and the 
surly audacity that was expressed by his 
whole personality. Hearne was an American, 
and forty-five years of age. He was an active, 
vigorous man, and I could see him in my 
mind's eye, standing up on his double-bowed 
whaling-boat brandishing the harpoon, dart- 
ing it into the flank of a whale, and paying out 
the rope. He must have been fine to see. 
Granted his passion for this business, I could 
not be surprised that his discontent showed 
itself upon occasion. 

In any case, however, our schooner was not 
fitted out for fishing, and the implements of 
whaling were not on board. 

One day, about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, I had gone forward to watch the 
gambols of a “school” of the huge sea 
mammals. Hearne was pointing them out 
to his companions, and muttering in dis- 
jointed phrases : 

* There, look there! That's a fin-back! 
There's another, and another ; three of them 
with their dorsal tins five or six feet high. 
Just see them swimming between two waves, 
quietly, making no jumps. Ah! if I had a 
harpoon, I bet my head that I could send it 
into one of the four yellow spots they have 
on their bodies. But there's nothing to be 
done in this traffic-box ; one cannot stretch 
one'sarms. Evil take it! In these seas it 
is fishing we ought to be at, not ——" 

Then, stopping short, heuttered a few oaths, 
and cried out: “ And that other whale!" 

“The one with a hump like a dromedary ? 
asked a sailor. 

‘Yes. Itisa hump-back," replied Hearne. 
* Do you make out its wrinkled belly, and 
also its long dorsal fin? "They're not easy 
to take, those hump-backs, for they go down 
into great depths and devour long reaches of 
vourlines. "Truly, we deserve that he should 
give us a switch of his tail on our side, since 
we don't send a harpoon into his.” 

"Look out! Look out!” shouted the 
boatswain. This was not to warn us that we 
were in danger of receiving the formidable 
stroke of the hump-back's tail which the seal- 
ing-master had wished us. No, an enormous 
blower had come alongside the schooner, and 
almost on the instant a spout of ill-smelling 
water was ejected from its blow-hole with a 
noise like a distant roar of artillery. The 
whole foredeck to the main hatch was in- 
undated. 

"That's well done!" growled Hearne, 
shrugging his shoulders, while his com- 
panions shook themselves and abused the 
hump-back. 

Besides these two kinds of cetacea we had 
observed several right-whales, and these are 
the most usually met with in the southern 
seas. “They have no fins, and their blubber 
is very thick. The taking of these imposing 
monsters of the deep is not attended with 
much danger. The right-whales are vigor- 
ously pursued in the southern seas, where 
the little shell-fish called “ whales' food" ` 
abound. The whales subsist entirely upon 
these small crustaceans. 

Presently, one of these right-whales, mea- 
suring sixty feet in length—that is to say, the 
animal was the equivalent of a hundred bar- 
rels of oil—was seen floating within three 
cables’ length of the schoon: r. 

“Yes! that’s a right-whale," exclaimed 
Hearne. ‘ You might tell it by its thick, short 
spout. See, that one on the port side, like a 
column of smoke—that’s the spout of a right- 
whale! And all this is passing before our 
very noses—-a dead loss! Why, it's like 
emptying money-bags into the sea not to fill 
one's.barrels when one can. A nice sort of 
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captain, indeed. to let all this merchandise be 
lost, and do such wrong to his crew ! 

“ Hearne," said an imperious voice, “go 
up to the maintop. You will be more at your 
ease there to reckon the whales." 

~ But, sir——’”’ 

* No reply, or I'll keep you up there until 
to-morrow. Come—be off at once.” 

And as he would have got the worst of an 
attempt at resistance, the sealing-master 
obeyed in silence. 

The season must have been abnormally 
advanced, for although we continued to seea 
vast number of testaceans, we did not catch 
sight of a single whaling-ship in all this 
fishing-ground. 


HE assistant-master. Mr. Fielding, was a 
brute. There was no doubt of it, for 
Jobson had said so, and Jobson was never 
wrong. Itis true that Jobson's answers to 
* mixed exainples in arithmetic" did not 
always coincide with the solutions as set forth 
by authority, but then misprints, to say 
nothing of mistakes, are so common in school 
books! Frequently Mr. Fielding came to the 
same erroneous conclusions as the author of 
“mixed examples ’’—a striking illustration of 
the fact that two wrongs do not make a right. 
At least, that was what Jobson said. 

Jobson was leuving that term, * and a jolly 
good job too," he boasted. He had an idea 
Nt. Elino's College. N.B., would be a cut above 
Haven House School. No babies there of 
nine and ten, who howled if you touched 
them ; no ‘careful supervision "' ot of school 
hours; no retirement to bed at 8.30 summer 
or winter; in short, no © preparatory ” taint 
in the atmosphere. Above all, no beast of a 
Fielding. ‘ Ah, the masters t/iere are some- 
thing like," said Jobson to an interested and 
admiring circle. “ All B.A.’s and M.A.’s, and 
swells of that sort, the whole lot of them. 
Fielding is nothing. He's working hard to 
pas: some examination or other, but [ll bet a 
sovereign he’s ploughed. I wish to goodness 
I was at St. Elmo's now." 

To look at Jobson one would hardly have 
imagined that he was a poet. Yet such was 
the case, and, in school time especially, if he 
got half a chance, he manufactured poetry 
surreptitiously, on the small scale. It is a 
strange thing how parents, masters, and other 
grown-ups often fail to recognise talents 
none the less real because, perchance from 
force of circumstances, they are unobtrusive. 
So it was with Jobson and Mr. Fielding. 
The former individual was typical of fancy — 
light, airy, graceful ; the latter, of fact — solid 
and essentially commonplace. The second 
could notappreciate the first, and, as Jobson 
bitterly remarked, “ did not even try." The 
most beautiful inspirations of poetical genius 
so far failed to impress Mr. Fielding that he 
had been known to rend in fragments the 
offending composition, and to condemn its 
author to an extra hour's extraction of the 
square root. There is nothing poetical 
in this useful mental exercise, even when 
the process is carried out to five places of 
decimals. 

In spite of discouragement, the divine 
afflatus did not abandon Jobson.  *Fare- 
well," an epic in twelve cantos, was the title 
of a magnum opus destined to astonish friend 
and foe alike, and force them to acknowledge 
what rational beings of ordinary intellect 
would have acknowledged long before. 

Cannonbury Senior had suggested, as a 
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I hasten to state that, although we were 
not to be tempted by whales, no other 
fishing was forbidden on board the Hal- 
brane, and our daily bill of fare profited by 
the boatswain's trawling lines, to the ex- 
treme satisfaction of stomachs weary of 
salt meat. Our lines brought us goby. 
salmon, cod, mackerel, conger, mullet, and 
parrot-fish. 

The birds which we saw. and which came 
from every point of the horizon, were those 
I have already mentioned—petrels, divers, 
halcyons, and pigeons in countless flocks. I 
also saw—-but beyond aim—a giant petrel ; 
its dimensions were truly astonishing. This 
was one of those called **quebrantahneso- "' 
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L'AFFAIRE JOBSON. 
By W. B. POWER. 


title, “A Fit in Twelve Spasms,” but the 
Cannonburys came of a vulgar stock, and 
this particular Cannonbury was not worth 
the trouble of kicking. Jobson was always 
parvicular whoin he kicked: he did not mind 
the boy being small, if only he was well-bred 
and aristocratic. 

As the term drew to its close, Jobson's 
composition was completed all but the last 
"canto." That canto bothered Jobson like 
anything. As it had stood at the first attempt, 
it had seemed tame and spiritless to a degree. 
* Climax " is everything in an epic, and 
Jobson felt that climax there must be. The 
poem was descriptive of an unnamed per- 
son, vaguely referred to as “he,” but it 
was to be sufficiently obvious that Jobson 
himself was intended. At length the poet 
evolved the following : 


* One last and final glance aroand he flung, 
Then proudiy liited up ki~ voice and sung. 
‘Farewell, adieu, good-bye. Vim going now," 
And passel away, a cloud upon bis brow.” 


"That's splendid." murmured Jobson to 
himself. * Why was I solong thinking of it. 
I wonder. The last verse always does worry 
one, rather. I like that *cloud upon his 
brow.’ I wonder if ——’’ 

t JOBSON, BRING THAT TO ME.” 

Unlucky Jobson! What induced you to 
risk your latest and greatest work? But 
there was no help for it. Jobson stood, 
crestfallen, before Mr. Fielding's desk and 
prepared to meet his fate. 

“So, sir," remarked his master severely, 
"this is how you occupy the time given you 
for preparation. It's not the first time, nor 
the second, that I have caught you at such 
tomfoolery. Iam not certain whether I ought 
not to send you into Mr. Moss, with a request 
that you may be well caned. But this is 
your last term, and almost the end of it. I 
shall therefore set you an imposition of two 
hundred lines, and warn you very seriously 
as to your conduct." 

Then Mr. Fielding, with just a glance of 
contempt down the first page, tore the 
chef-d'œuvre into fragments and tossed them 
into the schoolroom fire. 

So that was to be the end! All his time 
and trouble thrown away—for he could never 
remember those cantos just as they stood — 
and a smart imposition into the bargain. 
Jobson went back to his place, and hot, angry 
tears gathered in his eyes. How he hated 
Fielding, the brute! But what could be 
expected from a senseless, unpoetical, ignor- 
ant boor? “That's what Fielding is," said 
Jobson to himself, “and I wish I dared tell 
him so.” 

Jobson, it is needless to say, did not dare, 
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by the Spaniards. This bird of the Magel- 
lanian waters is very remarkable: its curved 
and slender wings have a span of from thir- 
teen to fourteen feet, equal to that of the 
wings of the great albatross. Nor is the 
latter wanting among these powerful winged 
ceratures; we saw the dusky.plumed alba. 
tross of the cold latitudes, sweeping towards 
the glacial zone. 

On November 30, after observation taken 
at noon, it was found that we had reached 
66° 23’ 3” of latitude. - 

The Halbrane had then crossed the Polar 
Circle, which circumscribes the area of the 
Antarctic zone. 

(Te he continued, ) 


and directly tea was over, sat down to com- 
mence his hated imposition. He had not 
written half a dozen lines, before in came 
Mr. Fielding. ‘I shall be going away to- 
morrow, Jobson,” he said, “and shall not be 
back for four or five days—a day before 
‘break-up,’ to speak exactly. You will place 
your imposition in my desk. in the top left- 
hand corner, and I should advise you strongly 
— very strongly—to write it well and care- 
fully.” 

“Yes, sir," replied Jobson submissively, 
but there was a sudden gleam of triumph in 
his eyes, which Mr Fielding did not perceive, 
because the eyes in question were prudently 
bent upon the floor. Directly his master left 
the room, Jobson put down his pen, and 
deliberately tore in two the sheet just com- 
menced. 

“So much for that!” he exclaimed 
triumphantly, and went off in search of his 
partieular chum, Pennefather. 

“The best of it is, Fen.” he concluded, 
after an animated recital of his injuries, 
"that father has not written to old Moss 
at all. Says he's awfully busy, and I am 
to show the letter to Moss. and get him to 
let me leave on the Wednesday. I shell 
have been gone three days before Fielding 
comes back, and I don't think he'll follow me 
up North on purpose. Not that it matters if 
he does.” 

The “ terminal examinations " commenced 
the next day. Jobson did his level best, and 
in one or two papers fairly excelled himself. 
It would never do for the Head to get angry 
and detain him, father or no father, to re. 
work the questions. Mr. Moss had been 
known to do that before now; and Jobson 
was taking no risks. It was worth trouble, 
his little scheme of revenge, and Jobson was 
a boy who could take trouble when he close. 

Just ten minutes before the cab arrived on 
Wednesday morning, Jobson crept cautiously 
into the schoolroom during the “ interval," 
when no one else was there. Not even to 
Pennefather had he confided the full measure 
of his proposed vengeance. Then, scuttling 
out as quietly as he came, he caught up his 
hand-bag, and stood waiting impatiently at 
the hall-door for his cab. Suppose Mr. 


Fielding should return, even now. Jobson 
shuddered at the thought. 
‘Good-bye, my boy," said Mr. Moss 


benevolently, as the four-wheeler rolled 
ponderously up. ‘Pleasant holidays, and 
every success at St. Elmo’s. I will send you 
& copy, as usual, of ‘Our Annual Report,’ 
though I am afraid it will not be out of the 
printer’s hands this year until the close of 
the vacation. Don't forget all about your 
old school.” | 
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“ No fear of that,” muttered Jobson as he 
drove away, “ nor my old masters either. I 
don't catch myself in this neighbourhood 
again,if I know it. But now, hurrah for the 
holidays." 

We hope there are not many boys like 
Jobson. It is not of such stuff that heroes 
are made, nor are great minds evolved from 
dispositions paltry, mean, or spiteful. But 
in this wise, and under such circumstances, 
did Master John Catesby Jobson leave Haven 
House School. 
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In the light of chronicled events, there are 
two extracts that may possibly be of interest. 

The first is an extract from Mr. Fielding's 
desk—top left-hand corner. It runs as 
follows : 


* [ cannot stay to bid good-bye, and so a note must do. 
Two hundred lines you cannot have, but, see, I leave 
you tico.” 


The second is an extract from “Our 
Annual Heport: Haven House School." 
Jobson received it the morning of his depar- 
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ture for the College, but did not read it till 
after his arrival, while he sat waiting to inter- 
view the great Dr. Fergus. 

* We are all sorry—truly sorry—to lose our 
esteemed master, Mr. Fielding. He has just 
achieved a brilliant success at London 
University, passing his final B.A. Examina- 
tion with First-Class Mathematical Honours. 
Mr. Fielding is leaving us for the colder 
climate of North Britain, where he enters next 
term upon the duties of a Senior Mastership 
at St. Elmo’s College." 


“ Where's y'r muzzle?” 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by BERTIE BOESE.) 
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THE CRICKET SEASONS OF 1898 AND 1899. 


TM cricket season of 1898 was a pleasant 

and interesting one, entirely devoted to 
ourselves. That of 1899 will be more varied, 
inasmuch as we shall have the Australians 
amongst us, but it can hardly be more 
successful from every point of view. From 
their first match at the Crystal Palace, 
against the South of England, on May 85. to 
their last against the South of England, at 
Hastings, on September 4, they will occupy a 
large share of public notice, unless, as is not 
&t all unlikely, we have a cold, wet summer, 
in which they will find it difficult to play up 
to their colonial form. 

Last year the two dominant features were 
the great Gentlemen and Players match at 
Lord's, in honour of the fiftieth birthday of 
Dr. W. G. Grace, and the varying fortunes of 
county cricket. County cricket maintained 
its interest to the end, when Middlesex de- 
feated Kent in the last match and gained 
second place on the winning-post. Rarely, if 


ever, was there such a changing of positions, 
only one county retaining its old place, and 
that by means of a tie which gave it a 
nominal advantage for alphabetical reasons 


alone. Six counties went up, seven went 
down. Yorkshire rose from fourth place to 
first, Gloucestershire from fifth to third, 


Middlesex from eighth to second, Notts from 
tenth to eighth, Kent from twelfth to seventh, 
and Derbyshire from fourteenth to ninth; 
while Lancashire dropped from first to sixth, 
Surrey from second to fourth, and Essex 
from third to fifth. 

Out of the one hundred and thirty-six 
matches played, fifty-four were drawn—a large 
number, some of them clearly due to long 
and dilatory scoring, many of them to the 
unfavourable weather to which so many of 
the season’s vicissitudes were due. But, on 
the whole, the weather could not have been 
so very bad, considering that the fourteen 
counties put together amongst them some 


97,000 runs, Surrey alone accounting for 
over 10,000 of them, while Derbyshire got 
about half as many owing to fewer engage- 
ments. It seems a great pity that all the 
counties do not play the same number of 
matches, but that is, perhaps, too much to 
hope for. The differences, however, are so 
great as to rather strain the percentage 
system. Two counties, Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, played the full round of twenty- 
six matches, and Surrey would have done 
the same had the rain not made two im- 
possible, but some counties, like Notts, only 
played sixteen, and one, Derbyshire, had to 
be content with fifteen. 

Derbyshire won two matches and would 
probably have won more had there been 
time to play them out, but they were never 
really strong and were generally unlucky. 
They beat Leicestershire by an innings and 
31 runs when they won the toss, and they 


were beaten by Leicestershire by an innings 
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and 103 runs when they lost the toss. In 
both cases the weather and tne wicket had a 
predominating influence on the result, and 
the only satisfactory feature of the engage- 
ments was that each county won on its own 
ground. ‘The other match Derbyshire won 
was against Hampshire when Hampshire 
had none of its military men, so that it was 
not much to be proud of. The hero of the 
season was Storer, who not only got 1113 
runs at an average of over 50, but took 
28 wickets as a bowler and 25 as a 
wicket-keeper. That there were good bats- 
men in the team was shown from half a 
dozen of them getting centuries and ten of 
them averaging double figures. but the 
bowling lacked variety and the fielding was 
poor. 

Though Essex went down in the list from 

third place to fifth, they really did very well. 
They were not quite so strong as the year 
before, and certainly were not so good as 
either of the four teams that ended above 
them. At times they played. splendidly, but 
their fielding was frequently erratic, as inthe 
Yorkshire match at Leyton, when five or six 
catches were dropped, and this caused them 
to give away many more runs than they 
could get. They were beaten twice by 
Yorkshire, twice by Gloucestershire, and once 
each by Kent and Surrey. The Rent return 
resulted ina draw. ‘The Surrey match, the 
first of the season, was creditably won; and 
besides Surrey, Warwickshire, Leicestershire, 
and Sussex were defeated once each, while 
double victories were gained over Derbyshire, 
Hampshire, and Lancashire. The defeat of 
Lancashire at Manchester was the best piece 
of work that Essex did. With Lancashire 
getting 254 and Essex replying with 169, and 
then Lancashire getting 250, it seemed 
inevitable that Lancashire would win; but 
Sasex woke up magnificently and hit off 
339 runs for six wickets, to which Mr. 
McGahey contributed 145, he and Mr. Perrin 
putting on 191 while they were together. 
Both McGuhey and Perrin scored over 1,000 
runs for the county, the former having an 
average of 36, the latter of 35. Carpenter 
was only two short of 1.000 at an average 
of 29, just a fraction less than that of Mr. 
Lucas. Mr. Turner did not do so well as in 
1897, while Mr. Owen did better. In bowling, 
. Mr. Bull was rather less ditticult, but the 
improvement of Mr. Kortrizht and Mead 
more than made up for this. Judged by 
results, they had in Russell the best wicket- 
keeper of the year; he was responsible 
for the downfall of no less than 68 
wickets. If Essex will only field better and 
take their defeats in better part. they will 
be among the most successful and popular 
counties of the coming season. 

Gloucestershire rose in the world consider- 
ably and finished their season in the second 
place, from which Middlesex's subsequent 
victory over Kent finally displaced them. 
They won nine matches and, like Yorkshire 
and Middlesex, lost only three. As usual, 
they did not get their best eleven together 
until the end of July, but with Mr. Sewell 
and Mr. Troup playing throughout, they were 
always formidable, except during May, the 
last match of that month ending in a defeat 
at the hands of Surrey by an innings and 
over a hundred runs. In August, when 
Surrey was met in the last match, there was 
another tale to tell. On this occasion there 
was a curious contrast between the teams, 
Surrey playing only two amateurs, while 
Gloucestershire played ten, their only pro- 
tessional being Board, the wicket-keeper. On 
the Gloucestershire side were Mr. Champain 
and Mr. Jessop, who this year are in command 
at their Universities, so that we shall have 
the captains of both Oxford and Cambridge 
playing for the same county. The great 
feature of the season was the success of Mr. 
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Townsend, who not only proved to be one of 
the two best left-handed batsmen in England, 
but quite returned to form as a really 
admirable bowler. He was of immense 
value to his side, his county record being 
1,072 runs for 38, and 130 wickets for just 
under 20, his last tive matches realising 64 
wickets at an average of just over ll. Of 
course the perennial * W. G.” was at the 
head of the batting, this time with 1,141 runs 
for 47, while in bowling he was well up with 
34 wickets for 24: and both Mr. Jessop 
and Mr. W. S. A. Brown did well with bat 
and ball, though the former had gone 
off a little and the latter had much im- 
proved. 

Hanipshire were decidedly in à poor way. 
Their only victories were over Leicestershire 
and Somersetshire, and, with eight defeats, 
they went down to twelfth place on the list. 
With Captains Wynyard and Quinton and 
Major Poore in the team they were fairly 
strong; but Captain Wynyard only played in 
three matches, so that he can hardly be 
counted in. Barton, who used to be their 
mainstay, was generally much out of form, 
as was Baldwin in the early matches, and 
had it not been for Mr. A. J. L. Hill and E. 
Tate. Hampshire would have dropped farther 
down. One of the new introductions was 
Mr. H. W. Studd, a member of the well- 
known family of which the three “ formed a 
bold front,’ whose .seven innings at an 
average of 31 gave him fourth place in the 
averages. He also is in the Army, so that 
the four top averages fell to the military, 
Mr. A. J. L. Hill coming fifth with 30, his 
best score being his 199 against Surrey at 
the Oval. 

Under their new captain, Mr. J. R. Mason, 
Kent did very much better, particularly at 
first, but in August they lost many ehances 
by careless fielding. Their great triumph 
was their defeat of Yorkshire at Maidstone, 
and they also beat Essex, Warwickshire, 
Somerset, and Sussex. But Yorkshire beat 
them easily at Sheflield, Middlesex beat them 
twice, and Surrey, Gloucestershire, and Notts 
also claimed victories over them. One or 
two of their nine draws were clearly in their 
favour, particularly that with Sussex, when 
they had a whole innings to play, and only 
21 runs to get. A curiosity of their season 
was in the Lancashire match at Canterbury, 
played for the benefit of Alec Hearne, who 
beat all records as a benetit man by a per- 
formance worthy of the occasion, in getting 
two not-out innings, one of 80 and the other 
of 74. Hearne's batting average was 36 on 
a total of 1,098. Mr. Mason’s was 38 on a 
total of 1,197. Mr. Burnup’s was also 38, 
but on only 651. Mr. Patterson played in 
most of the matches, and, as usual, with 
distinction. 

Lancashire were no favourites of fortune 
in 1898. With Hallam ill, Mold injured, 
Briggs out of form, and Mr. MacLaren down 
to eighth place in the averages, it is a 
wonder that the team did so well. They 
beat Somersetshire twice, and Derbyshire, 
Warwickshire, Middlesex, Notts, Sussex, 
Leicestershire, and Gloucestershire, but they 
lost six matches and drew more than any 
county except Notts. Tyldesley confirmed his 
great reputation as a batsman, and headed the 
averages with 39 on 1,801, and both Albert 
Ward and F. A. Sugg, in their two very 
different methods, compiled more than 1,000 
runs for their county. Cuttell bowled over 
1,200 overs, not quite so successfully as last 
year, his average being 20 instead of 17, but 
he greatly improved as a batsman and ended 
with an average of 26 on 908, in which the 
highest innings was an 85 not out. That 
the weather had much to do with Lanca- 
shire's misfortunes was obvious enough ; but 
there were other causes. and we shall not be 
surprised to find several new men being 
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brought along this year to bring the county 
to the front again. 

Leicestershire played sixteen matches, 
won one, and lost ten. There is said to be 
premise of a better season this year than 
last. If the impiovement dces not come, 
Leicestershire will assuredly get its second- 
class ticket. Last year its performances 
were anything but encouraging, and the 
results better than the play deserved. If it 
had not been for the rain there would have 
been defeats instead of draws at Leyton, the 
Oval, and Birmingham, and had it not beer 
for a thunderstorm there would have been 
no victory over Derbyshire. 

Middlesex, after losing three matches in 
June, woke up in July and August to be one 
of the strongest teams in England. It was 
the old story. As soon as the holidays begin 
the schoolniasters are set free to strengthen 
the counties that play amateurs, while 
counties playing mostly professionals, such 
as Surrey, are at their full strength all 
through the season, and win their first 
matches to be beaten in the returns. But 
perhaps the main cause of Middlesex's re- 
covering was the success of Arthur Trott. 
In J. T. Hearne the county had the best 
bowler in England; in Trott they got the 
second bowler they have been seeking for 
years ; and this vear. when the team contains 
Hoche (like Trott, imported from Australia), 
they will have a third of exceptional merit, 
so that Middlesex has every chance of a 
singularly powerful eleven. Last year 
Middlesex lost only three matches, those 
with Gloucestershire, Yorkshire, and Lan- 
cashire, the first two at Lord's; and they 
won ten, having beaten Sussex, Surrey, 
Somerset, Yorkshire, Notts, and Lancashire 
once eacb, and Leicestershire twice and 
Kent twice, in the two successive matches 
which came together at the end cf the season, 
owing to the secend having been postponed 
from its original date on account of the 
lamented death of Mr. I. D. Walker. They 
had a match on every possible day in 


August, and they won them all with the 


exception of that with Gloucestershire, which 
was drawn, rather against them, owing torain. 
The batting averages were all high, seven of 
them being over 30, Mr. Stoddart being at 
the head with 52 on 1,005, Mr. F. G. Ford 
coming third with 40 on,1,055, the other five 
including both the Douglases, Mr. C. M. 
Wells, Mr. H. H. Cobb. and Mr. P. F. Warner. 
In bowling, Hearne had the splendid average 
of 125 wickets for 14; Trott, who wasin rare 
form in August, holding second place with 
102 wickets for 17 each. 

Notts won the match with Kent at Notting- 
ham, and that is about all that can be said 
for them. By losing only twice they rose a 
trifle in the championship list. As they 
played sixteen matches, they consequently 
drew no less than thirteen. Their policy 
seemed to be to stave off defeat at any price, 
and they nearly succeeded; but if their 
method is to have many imitations, cricket 
will simply cease to be a game in which 
people take any interest, and will go the 
way of professional rowing and other pas. 
times of the past. The block system is 
excellent on a railway, but quite out of 
place on a cricket-field. They were probably 
misjudged, but there was no one out of 
Nottingham, and very few in it, who did not 
rejoice when Lancashire beat them at Man- 
chester, and put a stopper on what looked 
like an attempt to secure the championship 
by playing only one match to win. 

Somersetshire also won but one match, that 
over Sussex at Eastbourne, and they lost ten, 
so that they tied with Leicestershire for the 
last place. When it is considered that 
twenty-seven men appeared for the county 
during the season, of whom sixteen were 
tried’ as bowlers, it will be obvious that 
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there were many disappointments. Somer- 
set is another of the counties that does 
not get its full strength until the holidays 
begin—when people who do not think talk 
of their opponents “ falling off "—but last 
year even their best men failed them. They 
did not even beat Surrey at Taunton—they 
dropped too many catches for that-- but they 
did the next best thing in making a draw. 
Mr. Lionel Palairet scored over 1,000 runs 
at an average of 44, and was supported by 
four or five good batsmen, but the rest were 
not noteworthy and the bowling was mono- 
tonous and mechanical. Mr. Woods was 
away from three matches and in others was 
not in health, and that made a vast difference 
to the side. 

Surrey were invincible on their own 
ground, but did poorly away from home. 
Richardson was not up to the mark till near 
the close, and Hayward's bowling seemed to 
have suffered through his batting, though 
this was made amends for by the success of 
Lockwood. For some reason or other the 
fielding got very loose at times, and the team 
suffered a good deal by the rtins they gave 
away. The eleven victories were all won 
with good margins, the closest contest being, 
curiously enough, that with Sussex, which 
ended with a difference of 73 runs; but the 
four defeats at the hands of Essex, York- 
shire, Middlesex, and Gloucestershire were 
also of an unmistakable character. Two 
watches that they would almost certainly 
have won—those with Derbyshire and 
Warwickshire—had to be abandoned owing 
to weather, without a ball being bowled. 
Had these matches come off, Surrey would 
probably have come out second on the list 
instead of fourth, though, taking the team 
all through the season. they were hardly so 
good as Middlesex or Gloucestershire, and 
were left in their right place in order of 
merit. Their batting was tremendously 
strong, twenty centuries being hit for them 
in county cricket; six of theteam got into 
this century list, and seven of them had 
averages of over 30, the first place as usual 
falling to Abel with 57 on a total of 1,532. 
Mome credit for this high scoring is un- 
doubtedly due to the ground man. In 
county matches on the Oval the team made 
5,886 runs, or 490 per match, while on cther 
grounds their average was 385 per match. 
This bears good testimony to the state of 
the pitch, though, of course, there must be 
taken into account the tendency of most 
men to play best on the ground they know 
best. 

Sussex beat Hampshire twice and Lanca- 
shire once. and were beaten ninetimes. The 
season was remarkable for the performances 
of Mr. C. B. Fry, who scored over the hundred 
no less than six times. In the Middlesex 
match at Brighton he scored 108 in the first 
innings and 123 not out in the second, and in 
the first Hampshire match he nearly accom- 
plished a similar feat by scoring 99 in the 
first innings and 131 in the second. In 
1896 Ranjitsinhji made 1,698 runs at an 
average of 58; Fry's total was 1,604 at an 
average of 59, so that Fry’s record was a 
trifle the better of the two. In bowling, his 
delivery has long been notorious, and it was 
a relief to find the umpires at last plucking 
up courage to * no-ball " hina, which they did 
in three matches, and he only bowled in four. 
Mr. Murdoch also batted well for his side, 
but the others did not do much. A valuable 
recruit for the county was discovered in Mr. 
P. H. Latham, who only played in four 
matches; the other newcomer of note, Mr. 
Montezuma, who has been conspicuous for 
some time in club cricket, did not do so well 
and was left out after five matches. Another 
secruit of whom more will be heard this year 
was Mr. C. L. A. Smith. the captain of 
t .ghton College. Sussex were not à bad 
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team in 1898; if their batting had been 
more regular they would have done better, 
as in bowling and fielding they were really 
good, and in Butt, who was responsible for 
the downfall of 55 batsmen, the wicket-keep- 
ing continued to be satisfactory. 

Warwickshire had not fallen off so much 
as their summary shows, although only two 
matches won requires some explaining away. 
Their captain, Mr. Bainbridge, had to stand 
out after the first six weeks owing to an 
injury, and that was a serious drawback. In 
W. G. Quaife they had the most successful 
professional batsman of the year, his total 
being 1,219 at an average of 60, but he so 
evidently played for not-outs, of which he 
managed to secure eight, that his success 
was not over-popular. People are beginning 
to resent having so many batsmen of the 
tedious type. Cricket is a dull game when 
played with stolidity and merely for a 
personal average. A promising addition to 
the team was Kinneir, who came second in 
the averages with 40. Lilley was as usual 
admirable both before and behind the 
stumps. 

Our alphabetical arrangement leaves to 
the last those who in merit were first. 
Yorkshire won the championship on their 
deserts, and though falling away in two or 
three matches, as is the way with most 
elevens, distinguished themselves on the 
whole in every department of the game. 
They batted well, they bowled well, they 
fielded well, and they were excellently led. 
Their three defeats at the hands of Kent, 
Surrey, and Middlesex were balanced by 
their three victories over those counties, and 
they beat every other county except War- 
wickshire and Notts, who each time were 
fortunate enough to draw against them. 
Tunnicliffe improved much in his batting ; 
he made 1,538 runs, Mr. Jackson made 1,326, 
Brown made 1,389, at averages of 46, 45, and 
36 respectively. Against Derbyshire, at 
Chestertield, Brown and Tunniclitf- made 
554 runs before being parted, the record part- 
nership not only for the first, but for any 
wicket. The most notable thing in the sea- 
son was, however, the discovery of Rhodes, 
who in his first season took 126 wickets at 
an average of 13, inaddition to ending seventh 
among so many good batsmen. What he will 
do in the future remains to be seen, but in 
his first season he showed himself to be a 
worthy successor of Peate and Peel. 

A word should be said for Worcestershire, 
which this year enters the ranks of the 
principal counties by playing the necessary 
number of first-class matches. Last year 
they played Yorkshire twice and Warwick- 
shire and Notts. Of course the Notts match 
ended in a draw, but Yorkshire and Warwick- 
shire beat them. These were the only 
defeats they sustained. They twice beat the 
Surrey second eleven, which had not known 
defeat for six years, and out of eight matches 
with second-class counties they won the only 
four that were played out, thus becoming 
second-class champions for the third suc- 
cessive year. Their promotion will make the 
first-class championship more complicated 
than ever, as we shall have fifteen counties 
in it instead of fourteen. It is curious that 
of the nine counties which last year engaged 
in the second-class round, the two that 
played the most matches, Wiltshire and 
Hertfordshire (ten each), did the worst. 
The other seven played eight matches each, 
and of those played out, Berkshire and 
Northampton won three out of four, Gla- 
morgan four out of six, Norfolk two out of 
three, and Buckingham and Cambridge one 
out of three. Worcester can put a very 
bright and promising eleven in the field : it 
contains the Fosters and Bromley-Martins, 
and in Wilson and Bird has two 
uncommonly good bowlers. 


Coming to the averages in first-class 
matches. we tind W. G. Quaifeat the top of 
the list with nearly 61 on 1,219 runs, with 
Mr. C. B. Fry second with 54 on 1,788 runs. 
In the third place came Abel, the only 
batsman of the year to total over 2,000, 
which, with only three not.outs, were 
obtained at an average of over 48 per 
innings; Gunn and Mr. Stoddart came 
close up with 47, followed by Shrewsbury 
with 45, and Hayward and Dr. W. G. Grace 
with 42 each. The other averages over 40 
are those of Storer, Mr. Lionel Palairet, Mr. 
F. S. Jackson, and Tunnicliffe. To show 
how strong the batting was in first-class 
matches, it is only necessary to note that 
no fewer thun thirty-one batsmen scored 
over 1,000 runs, and that among these the 
lowest average was Mr. Murdoch's 24, there 
being only six under 30. 

In bowling, J. T. Hearne was easily first 
with 222 wickets at a cost of 14, Rhodes 
having much the same average on 154 
wickets, the others taking over a hundred 
wickets being Mr. F. 8. Jackson, Lockwood, 
Mead, A. E. Trott, Haigh, Richardson, Mr. 
C. L. Townsend, Cuttell, and Mr. F. G. Bull. 
The lowest average of the year was Mr. E. 
Smith's 9. but it is hardly worth mention- 
ing, as being on only 13 wickets. No less 
than twenty-three bowlers had averages of 
under 20 in first-class matches; the best 
of those under a hundred wickets being 
the 15 of George Davidson, whose recent 
death will make a serious difference to Derby- 
shire in the coming season. 

The century-makers, as may already have 
been inferred, were exceptionally numerous. 
Counting in all matches, there were nearly 
700 such scores. The top score of the year 
was Hayward’s 315 not out for Surrey against 
Lancashire, next to it coming the 300 which 
J. T. Brown voluntarily put an end to when 
playing against Derbyshire. Mr. V. F. S. 
Crawford also made a score of 300 in play- 
ing for Cane Hill against his old school. 
Abel made one score of over 200 and half a 
dozen of over 100. Gunn made one of over ?00 
and three of over 100; Tyldesley made one in 
each group. Brockwell made six scores of over 
100; J. T. Brown made three besides his 300 ; 
Mr. Crawford made six besides his 300, and he 
also made one of over 200; Mr. Frank Ford 
made 100 four times for Middlesex, and once 
for the Incogniti; Mr. C. B. Fry made six 
for Sussex; Dr. Grace made four for 
Gloucester, Mr. Jackson made five for 
Yorkshire; Mr. Lionel Palairet made five 
altogether; Mr. Townsend made six; Mr. 
Troup made four. 

The highest innings of the year was 
Yorkshire’s 662 against Derbyshire; the 
smallest in first-class matches were Somerset's 
35, Hampshire's 3€, and Surrey’s 37, all 
against Yorkshire. In the Hampshire match 
the other innings of the home county only 
realised 42, and Yorkshire had the rare dis- 
tinction of finishing off a first-class match in 
a single day. In the Chesterfield match 
Yorkshire'g first day's record was 503 for no 
wicket. Evidently 1898 was Yorkshire's 
year. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


VRACTICAL ADVICE TO INTENDING 
COLONISTS. 


By J.C. BuRNABY-LAKE, 


AT a rule the boy who has made up his mind to 
x cmigrate has really no idea what sort of life be is 
going te lead in the far-away colony which has Iwen 
settled upon for his future home. His only inforra- 
tion on the subject is obtained from one or more highly 
coloure] accounts of ranching in the West, or of wheat- 
growing on the prairie, which have been put forward 
by men largely interested in tlie sale of land, and sto 
take these means of attracting settlers to the country. 
Mauy young fellows have a passion—the term is not 


too strong—for outdoor life; they hate the idea of a 
profession, or office work, so what is vague called 
“the colonies " becomes their one refuge. They sail 
from Liverpool, knowing next to nothing of wbat 
would be of use to them in the home which they hope 
to make for themselves in the new country. They are 
golng to Western Canada, and perhaps they can ride, 
and, for the last few weeks, they have been learning u 
little carpentry, but this is the total of the useful 
acquirements they possess. — , 

A young Canadian, who has been brought up on a 
farm in the Province of Ontario, has been learning, 
ever since he could toddle, the hundred and one things 
every farmer must know in a country where, not only 
does he till the soll, but is in addition his own car- 
penter, blacksmith, und, if necessary, bricklayer. His 
education, and it is thorough as far asit goes, has been 
obtained at the common, or as it is more frequently 
called, the’ public ” school All his life he has risen 
early and worked late. The ordinary farm-work, of 
which an English hoy knows next to nothing, forms an 
important part of his daily life: he milks, he ploughs. 
he handles an axe, he knows the management of stock, 
and how to make cider; and, as house and farm 
buildings alike are built of wood, he atds his father in 
the construction and repair of barn and cow-byre. 1n 
these and in many other ways, he is well-fitted to fight 
the battle of life in the forests of British Columbia, or 
on the great prairies of the North-West. 

One of our English lads, who has “taken up" the 
next half-section to him, has, in most cases, absolutely 
AO practical experlence of any of these things. and 
becomes only too often the laughing-stock of his 
DEBOUT and the dupe of the less scrupulous among 
them. 

This is a true picture, as all who have lived in the 
western provinces and territories of Cauada will bear 
witness. 

Is there any adequate reason why the Engiish- 
man should start life in a new land handicapped in 
every possible way ? Certainly not, if some little forc- 
thought and discretion are employed. Never lecta boy 
leave home who, from bodily or mental weakness, is 
altogether unfit for a rough outdoor life. Many such 
go from England, only to fill early graves or to leat 
about the towns cuilt on the Canadian-Pacific 
Railway, picking u p a precarious livingand all possible 
vices. When a boy has made up his mind to emigrate - 
and the earlier his futnre career is decided on the better 
for his training, let him learn—and learn thoroughly 
—what will be of use to him in the New World. Do 
not send him as a pupil toa place where he will become 
“a gentleman," but put him under a man who wil! 
insure that he learns to dig, to plough, to mow, to 
handle horses, to milk, to manage cattle in every way, 
even down to the most disagreeable details, etc. Where 
possible, some knowledge ot veterinary science and car 
pentry added to the above will be most, useful. Many 
a wasted life would have been averted, if à two years’ 
thorough training in England bad preceded the cross- 
ing of the Atlantic. 

Peopl will say, ** what is tlie use of learning all these 
things, when farming is so different in Canada?” 
To a certain extent tlie methods vary, but wherever 
one goes cows ore milked in the same way, the shearing 
of sheep is very similar, while familiarity with horses 
in England precludes all possibility of nervousness 
when handling them in a foreign land. 


Finally, there is another matter which is most ` 


deserving of consideration--namely, that nn insight 
into simple household duties is absolutely essential to 
comfort. By far the greater majority of our English Jads 
who go out to Canadian farms are, from the exigencies 
of the case, obliged to do all the cooking, washing. aud 
sewing in their homes, and, poor fellows, how sadly 
they “muddle along" at first. After a long aj- 
prenticeship, on almost inedible bread and badly 
cooked meat, many of them can show with great pride, 
if you chance to drop in for Sunday's dinner, a batch 
of light, crisp loaves, a boiling of floury potatoes, and 
an excellently cooked wild duck, shot and prepered by 
themselves. 
Verily erperientia docet ! 
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A LAY OF THE LATE RISER. 


(JOHNSON discourseth concerning THOMPSON.) 
By THE REV. J. HUDSON, M.A. 


WILL a tale unfold about my neighbour 

' Who's not particularly fond of labour; 
And as for getting up at rightful time, 
Hed ne'er be guilty of such heinous crime. 
Lend me your eara, and briefly I will state 
How Morpheus makes this youth each morning late. 
At first he gives a loud roof.raising snore, 
As if desiring every master’s gore, 
Turns over on his couch, and, strange to tell, 
Interrogates, “I say! was that the bell?” 
Another yawn, and then a nasal sound 
Informs me that in sleep once more he's bound. 


Ten minutes later he will wake again, 

And yawn aloud with all his might and main, 
And on the air his drowsy accents chime, 

* ] say, old fellow, tell me, what's the time? " 
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* Nearly the quarter," quickly I reply, 

And then he gently breathes a thankful sigh, 
And murmurs, '* I'll just have five minutes more " ; 
Then once again I hear his heavy snorc. 


Six fifty-five ! Once more he turns around 
And growls, “My Waterbury's not been wound ; 
Tell us the time, old man." With hurried voice 
“Five to!" I say: which hearing, in a trice 
He rises from beneath the mass of clothes, 
Throws on his garments, breathlessly bestows 
Anathemas upon his shoes and socks 

Awry, then wrestles with his ragged locks. 

" To rise like this is after all the best," 

He says, “I'm just as early as the rest." 

When suddenly the clanging of the bell 
Strikes on his cara like sound of funeral knell! 
He grabs his tie, which on he quickly crushes, 
And then down stair and corridor he rushes! 
Peaches his class-room just a minute late, 
And grimly mutters, ** Just my daily fate!” 
And when the door unbolted lets him in 

The class receive him with their daily grin! 

" What, Thompson, idle rascal late again ? 
You know the cupboard, fetch me here the cane!” 


But well I now the master must cudure him, 
Fer neither cane nor cautions e'er wil] cure him ! 


————,V.eeo-—-— 


CHESS. 


Problem No. 545. 


dis is the ending of a game between two 
amateurs at the Crystal Palace in 
January last. 
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White to play and win. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 


THREE-MoveEns. 


Problem No. 546. 
By H. J. LADD. 

White, K—Q 2; R—K B7; Bs—Q Kt 5 
and K Kt 3. Black, K—K 5; P—Q Kt 3. 
(K d2; M £7; N bd, g3. Ke4; P b6.) 

Problem No. 547. 
Bv A. D'ORYILLE. 

White, K—Q sq.; Q—K B6; Kts—K 4 
and K Kt 2; P—K 2. Black, K—Q 4. 
(Kdl; L f6; Oed, g2; Pe2. K d5.) 

Problem No. 548. 
By A. H. ROBBINS. 

White, K—Q B6; Q—Q R8; B—K B 5; 
Kt—K Kt 7; P—K B3. Black, K—K Kt 4. 
(K c6; La8; Nf5; Og ; P f3. K gi.) 

Problem No. 549. 
By W. A. SHINKMAN, 

White, K—K B5; Q-Q R2; R—QR#; 
B—Q R3; P—Q Kt2. Black, K—K B 6. 
(K f5; La2; Mad; Na3; Pb2. Kf3.) 


Ait 


Problem No. 550. 
By F. HOFMANN. 
White, K—K 4; Ps—Q B 7, Q 6, K 7, 
K B6 and K Kt 7. Black, K-K 5. (K e4; 
P c7, d6, e7, f6, g7. K e6.)° 


Problem No. 551. 


By C. F. SrTUBB3, 

White, K—K Kt 3; B—Q R8; Ki—X 2; 
P—QR7. Black, KK R8; Kt—K 8; P— 
K Kt7. (Kg3; Na8; Oe3; Pa7. K hl- 
O el; P g2.) 


Problem No. 552.' 
By A. KÖNIG. 
White, K—K 8; Q—Q Kt 2; Kt-K €; 
P—K2. Black, K—QB5; Ps—Q B Sand 4. 
(Ke8; L b2; Oe6; Pe2. Kc4; P 5, cb.) 


, (To be continued in our next Chess Cl. int) 


SoLvTIoNS.— No. 534.—1, Q—Kt 4. and the 
B mates on K 7 or the Qon Kt 2, B 3, Q 4, 
KB4orK HR 4. No. 535.—1. Q—Kt 7, 
K—Q 4 (ora, b. 2, Q—R 6, K—K 4. 8, 
R—B 5 mate. (a) K—B4. 2, R—B 6. 
(b) K—Q 3. 2, K—K 4. No. 536.—1, B— 
K8, P-B7. 2, B—R 4, K—Q 8&8. 3, R— 
Kt sq. mate. No. 537.—1, Q—Q 4, P—Kt 5. 
2, Q—B 6, P—Kt 6. 3, B—Q sq. mate. 
No. 538.—1, B—B 4, K—R 4 (ora). 2, Kt— 
K 5. (a)Kelse. 2, Kt—R 6, and 3. Q or B 
mates. No. 539.—1, B—K sq, K-Q 5 
(or a,b). 2, Q—B 5. (a) K—B 5. 2, B— 
Kt 3 ch. (b) P—Q 5. 2, B—Kt 3 ch. 
No. 540.—1, Q—K Kt 3, K—R 5 (or a, 0). 


2, Q—Q B3. (a) K—R3 or B—R 5 or Kt 6. 
2.QxP. (b B——B7orKB0. 2,Q—Kt ë. 
No. 541.—1, Q—B 4, K — Kt 6 or B 6 (ora, b). 


I 


. 2, Q—Kt 8. No. 542.—1. R—K 6, 

Kt. 2, Kt—B7 ch. and 3, R— Kt 5 mate. 
0. 5483.— 1, Q— Kt sq., and 2, Q— R7 or Kt 7. 
vo. 544.—1, Kt - B4, K x Kt (ora). 2, Kt— 
3. (a) K—Q 5. 2, Q—K 8, K—E 5. 3, 
—R 4 mate. 


B—Q5. (a) K—Kt4. 2,B—Kt7. (0) K- 
4 
x 


OFAR 


ANSWERS TO CHESS CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. W. D.— The two-er is hardly good enough. 

N. A. B. H.— The corrected positions will be welcome. 

W. B.—It can also be solved by P—R 3, and is too 
easy. The prettiest of the seven threeers are 
Nos, 552, 548, and 550. 

Y. H. L.— The game seems to bea dra» ; bat you 
must state the strange conditions more ful!y. 


——. 0. J.,09——— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LORD JUSTICE CHITTY. 


THE late Lord Justice of Appeal, whose death took 
place recently, was one of the men we had resolved to 
"interview " in the interest of our readers. In the 
carly days of the paper, the ** B.O.P." came before him, 
as Mr. Justice Chitty, and Mr. Justice Romer, then u 
popular Q.O., acted as counsel on its behalf. We had 
just begun the publication of one of Jules Verne’s 
stories, when some adventurer claimed that the title 
was his, and asked for compensation. It was manifestly 
a case of trying to levy blackmail, so we resisted, and 
the case came before Mr, Justice Chitty, who dismissed 
it, with costs, after a very short hearing. Unfortu- 
nately, though, we never were able to get those costs, as 
the litigant soon disappeared and has kept carefully out 
of the way. Lord Justice Chitty was for many years 
before his death perha; 8 the most popular * Old Blue" 
in the country, and even down to very recent years he 
took a keen interest in University «ports. He went to 
Eton in 1841, but took to the cricket-field rather tban 
to the river, and played in the elcven from 1844 to 1847, 
in which year he was captain of the team. He was 
equally prominent at Eton as a footballer; but when. 
in 1847, he went up to Oxford, he turned his attention 
to rowing, and besides playing against Cambridge at 
Lords in 1848 und 1849, he rowed three times against 
the rival University —No. 2in 1819, when Cambridge 
won; No. 4 in the same vear, when Oxford won; and 
after no race had taken place for two years, he stroked 
Oxford to victory in 1852. In 1851 he stroked the 
Oxford crew which beat Cambridge for the Grand 
Challenge Cup at Henley. For twenty-four years— 
from 1857 to 1881—Sir Joseph Chitty acted as ompire 
in the annual race between Oxford and Cambri ie. 
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Correspondenee. 


——~>. —— 


G. ET M.—Read what we have said to other correspondents, and write to the Mercantile Marine Office 
at Liverpool. 


H. K. Grrrritu.—For notes on the Röntgen rays, see Vol. XX. p. 689. 


B. G. FRASER.—Our articles on “How to make a Violin" were iu the fifth volume, The instructions 
were very clear, and many of our readers were successful in carrying them out. 


C. L. N.—1. The colours are in oil, so that it will not damage them to damp the paper. This will take the 
creases out, 2. The bird will probab!y get over the habit in time, if you do not allow him to be teased. 


F. Tuomas, S. G. H.. ETC. —We do not giveintroductions for readers to correspond with each other, 
the opportunities being so often taken advantage of for unsatisfactory purposes. 


A. J. STURT.— Particulars of the London Matriculatio examination are obtainable of the 
Registrar, University of London, Burlington Gardens, w. 


E. W. SHEPPEE and CATAMARAN.—Tbe article on the Catamaran appears in the seventh part of 
our * Indoor Games.” | 


H. M. L.—See our article on * How to become a Chartered Accountant.” 


HaANDLE-Ban.—1. The mile has been ridden on a bicyclein 1 min. 32 sec. A mile in two minutes 
is a good speed for a boy; but are you sure you are right? 2. Our experience is the other 
way about, but you have probably not seen so many machines of either sort as we have. 


Customs.—Apply for particulars to the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission, and see what 
you think of the examination, You would certainly require more than one book, and it would 
take a lot of work. 


NLic.—Have nothing to do with it, Never send money to advertisers for the materials of work 
they pretend to have ready fo: you. If their work is worth doing, they have no need to ask 
people for a shilling to begin with. If you receive axy more circulars, hand them over to the 
superintendent of tlie police. 


M. HENDERSON.—You can buy emu's eggs at four and sixpence apicce. The trade would hardly 
give more than half that for them. 


W. J. M.—We believe that their address is the Bankruptcy Court, but surely you could have 
looked in the London Directory. It is not necessary for a bookseller to know a publisher's 


=-- ie 
pens — 
mn € an address, as he can always get any book in print from the wholesale booksellers, such as 


em van Ji TR Simpkin, Marshall & Co. If he does not do this, it is simply because he does not think it worth 
" emus MIU C T ui "my while to take the trouble. 
Ve E. M. N.—No; if only one copy of the paper is taken by the family, only one member of it can 
compete. i 


C. G. (King's Lynn).—We cannot now supply the coloured plates you mention. The only way 
to be sure of getting our plates is to take in the paper regularly in monthly parts, or to 

NININA purchase the packet of plates separately, directly on the completion of each volume. 

A A 


A.E. (Mariow).—Castings for model locomotives can be had from Messrs. Lucas & Davies, 
21 Charles Street, Hatton Garden ; or from Butler Bros., Bertham Road, Hackney, E.; aud their 


priced catalogues give all particulars. 


S. W. H.—We cannot answer here queries as to handwriting. If you want to know 
what we think of yours, you should enter one of our writing competitions. 


H. L. R.— Barton's * Modern Photography," or the * Ilford Manual" Both ls. 
ONTARIO READER.—Article on the Dynamo was in our March part, 1891. You might 


get it by advertising, or in some public library. 
j from fowder-boy to Koant l 
| Whate'er their rank may be, 
Or high, or low, the diu. ano all, 
Gake in the B. D 


O)hst's thet remark t “Yo B OP 
Jn Ylelson’s glorious day? 

The worse Por them then, doit you see. 
Ghet‘s all I have to Say | 
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NORTH OVERLAND 
WITH FRANKLIN. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of * Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


( With Illustrations by A. G. PERKES.) 


CHAPTER I.—THE ARBIVAL AT YORK FACTORY. 


s SHEEP! a sheep! Voilà une sheep ! " cried 

Denis Latour, jumping about, and beckon- 
ing vigorously with his left hand, while with his 
right he pointed out across the vast blue expanse 
of Hudson's Bay. 

Now had Denis been thrown into this state of 
excitement by seeing one of those useful 
animals which so acceptnbly minister to both 
the inside and outside of our bodies it would 
not have been altogether surprising, for, as a 
matter of fact, they were quite unknown in 
the bleak’ région where all his young life had 
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“ He stood up eagerly watching for a chance.” | | been spent. 
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But it was only his way of pronouncing 
the word that was responsible for such an 
impression, as what he really meant was not 
a producer of wool and mutton, but something 
of much more importance—to wit, a full. 
rigged ship, whose square sails just lifting 
themselves above the eastern horizon had 
been at once observed by his keen black 
eyes. 

"He was the first to discover the white bits 
of canvas, and he felt proportionately proud 
of himself, for the coming of the Hudson's 
Bay Company's ship from England was the 
great event of the year at York Factory, and 
always meant a time of merry-making, of 
holidaying and feasting, into which Denis 
entered with increasing vim as he grew older 
&nd was permitted to share more fully in 
the festivities of the occasion. 

In company with two others Denis had 
gone down to the mouth of the Hayes River 
in a canoe on a fishing trip. and it was while 
they were taking their midday meal and 
rest on the shore that he, having ascended a 
slight eminence which commanded a wide 
prospect of the Bay, was the first to discover 
the approach of the ship. 

There was no more thought of fishing that 
day. With utmost haste they made their 
way back to York Factory to tell the good 
news, and the Governor of the Post rewarded 
Denis for having so good a pair of eyes with 
a fine sharp hunting-knife, the receipt of 
which made him unutterably happy. 

The Fort, as York Factory was usually 
called, became a scene of great activity and 
bustle, while the officials and servants made 
ready to go down to welcome the ship, and 
presently the place was almost deserted as 
they hurried otf to the shore in high glee. 

The Hayes Hiver, five miles from whose 
mouth York Factory was built upon a penin- 
sula separating it from the Nelson River, 
was not navigable for large ships, and the 
Prince of Wales had therefore to come to 
anchor at Five Fathom Hole in the mouth of 
the river. 

She had just rounded to, and her sails 


were being furled, when the people from the : 


I'ort arrived, and hastened to push off to her 
in the boats and canoes that were drawn up 
on shore in readiness. 

Denis took good care that he was not left 
behind, and soon had the pleasure of stand. 
ing on the deck, and looking about him with 
eyes full of curiosity and mirth. 

There was an immense amount of hand- 
shaking and animated talk on board the 
ship, and soon the news spread that she had 
brought with her this time some passengers 
of special importance and interest. 

The party consisted of eight men, and was 
in command of one who was destined to 
place his name high up on the roll of Arctic 
heroes, and finally to give his life to the 
endeavour to wrest from the pitiless icy 
North its jealously guarded secret of a North- 
west pussage. 

That, however, was still far in the future, 
and at present he was simply Lieut. 
John Franklin of the Royal Navy, who had 
been sent out by the British Government 
with instructions to proceed to the Northern 
coast of the Continent, and to explore it from 
the mouth of the Coppermine kiver eastward 
as far as might be practicable. 

His mission was a purely scientific one. 
No scheme of trade or barter had a place in 
his mind, and, when they heard all about it, 
the officers of the Hudson Bay Company 
were filled with wonder. They could not 
understand any man being willing to face the 
inevitable peril and hardship of such an 
undertaking for the sake of settling a mere 
geographical problem. 

Nevertheless they could not fail to be 
impressed by the enthusiasm und resolution 
wherewith Lieut. Franklin and his associates 
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were inspired. If ever men were in earnest 
they were; and, seeing what sensible well- 
spoken persons they seemed to be, they 
came to think that the object of their enter- 
prise must be of some practical consequence 
after all. 

Having been for nearly four months tossing 
upon the billows of the Atlantic in the stout 
slow-sailing ship which had brought them 
over, the members of the expedition were 
only too glad to settle down for a good rest 
at the Fort while making preparations for 
the land portion of their arduous journey. 

Although it was the headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company in Canada, York 
Factory did not present a very imposing ap- 
pearance. 

A stout stockade, some twenty feet in 
height, enclosed a large square, in which 
were placed the various buildings of the 
establishment, the vovernor’s house, the 
ofticers’ quarters, the men's barracks, und the 
storehouses und magazines. 

They were all low, heavily built structures 
with tiny windows, and utterly devoid of 
style or ornament, and looked their best in 
mid-winter, when, being half buried in snow, 
they had, at leust, a cosy, comfortable ap- 
pearance with the mercury almost at the 
bottom of the thermometer. 

Denis Latour, who had never scen anything 
better, but had lived in very much worse 
habitations, thought them very fine, and the 
height of his ambition was to win for 
himself a room in the officers’ quarters, which 
he hoped to do by faithfully serving the 
Company. 

All about the Fort the country was flat 
and swampy, and had been covered with 
larch, spruce, birch, and willow, but the 
demand for winter fuel had exhausted the 
groves in the neighbourhood of the Post, 
leaving only the jagged stumps to render still 
more ugly the depressing landscape. 

Amid such surroundings Denis Latour had 
grown up from babyhood well into his teens, 
ind, so far as the future could be forecast, 
the probabilities seemed that in similar 
fashion he would spend the rest of his life. 
But lie was quite content with his prospect. 

His father a French Canadian voyageur, 
and his mother the erstwhile belle of a Cree 
camp, he had not any chance to acquire big 
notions of things; and to do so well in the 
Company's employ as to be abie to pay an 
occasional visit to the Red River Settlement, 
and perhaps to see the great city of Mon- 
treal at least once, was the limit of his boy- 
ish hopes. 

He was a decidedly good-looking lad. His 
countenance and complexion he had taken 
from his father; his eyes, and hair, and 
general figure from his mother. Although 
not large for his years, he had a well-knit 
frame, and was capable of great endurance. 

Like all of his class, he was deft of hand 
and sharp of eye. He could use either gun 
or pistol with unerring accuracy, and he 
could handle hatchet cr knife with a skill 
that would have filled the ordinary school- 
boy with envy. But what distinguished 
him from the other boys at the Post, and 
made him a special favourite, was his genu- 
ine musical talent. 

This was of course purely natural—he had 
never had a lesson in the true sense of the 
term, yet he could play the piccolo in a way 
that would have won plaudits even from an 
educated audience. 

The little lute was a present from one of 
the officers who had been struck by Denis’ 
wonderful aptitude at picking up tunes, and 
singing or whistling them with an umount 
of expression nothing short of remarkable. 

It was a wonderful boon to the young 
half-breed. 

The music that seemed to bubble up from 
his bieast, and which had hitherto found 


but imperfect expression through the medium 
of his unaided lips, now poured forth from 
the piccolo, and won for him the hearty 
admiration and gratitude of tawny voyageur 
and dusky Indian alike. 

Indeed, the power of bewitching the ears 
of other people saved him many a time 
from punishment that he richly deserved, 
for he was an incorrigible mischief, and was 
always getting into some sort of scrape; but, 
thanks to the popularity won by his piccolo, 
and his own comical ways, he generally 
managed to get out again with a whole 
skin. 

Now it seemed a curious thing that such 
a boy should conceive an instant and abso- 
lute attachment for a man so utterly ditfer- 
ent from hiniself as Lieut. Franklin, and yet 
this was precisely what occurred. 

One might almost call it à case of love 
nt first sight, and the way Denis followed 
the Lieutenant about soon began to attract 
attention. 

At first the latter did not notice it, for 
there were always some hungers-on in the 
place where so many seemed to have little 
or nothing to do, but after an adventure he 
had, in which Denis was able to render him 
a very timely service, his interest in the lad 
was awakened. 

A kind of sport that the locality afforded 
was the chase of the beluga or white whale, 
which frequented the mouth of the Hayes 
River, and Mr. Williams, the Governor of 
the Post, at Lieut. Franklin's request, made 
arrangements for him to see how the big 
fish was taken. 

Accordingly, one fine morning a couple of 
boats went down the river, containing the 
Lieutenant and his fellow officers, outfitted 
for whale-hunting, Lieut. Franklin and Dr. 
Richardson being in one boat, and the two 
midshipmen, Hood and Back, in the other, 
cach boat having two sturdy oarsmen to do 
the hard work. 

Denis was not invited to join the party, 
but he went all the same. He possessed a 
very good little canoe, which he could 
manage with astonishing dexterity, and with 
another boy of the same age he paddled 
down to see the fun, keeping well in the 
wake of the boats. 

On arriving nt the flats, they found the 
white whales were there awaiting them, and 
so the chase began with great vigour. 

The method employed was to harpoon the 
whale, and then, when it was fast, send 
bullets into it until it was motionless in 
death. 

Both boats were soon fast to good-sized 
fish, and as their victims strove to get away 
they pulled them swiftly through the water. 

Denis knew better thun to attempt to do 
anything from his frail craft, save to watch 
the others, always keeping as close to Lieut. 
Franklin's boat as he could manage. 

The excitement increased as the whales 
fought furiously, dragging the boats hither 
and thither, and the Lieutenant got greatly 
worked up. 

It was proving even livelier sport than he 
had anticipated, and being anxious to have 
a full share in the final issue, he stood up in 
the bow of the beat, gun in hand, eagerly 
watching for a chance to send a bullet into 
the beluga's heart. But the vreat fish, as 
if divining his purpose, darted “ais way and 
that with unrelaxing velocity, and presently, 
with a complete change of course, doubled 
back towards the boat, thus suddenly slack- 
ening the line, which had been as taut as à 
bowstring. 

How it happened was not very clear, but 
in some way the line thus got a turn around 
Lieut. Franklin's feet, and when, darting off 
again in another direction, the whale drew 
it taut, the Lieutenant was, to the consterna- 
tion of the others, dragged otf his fcet, and 


into the water, as though he had been a 
mere bit of wood. 

It was all so sudden and startling, that 
the other occupants of the boat could do 
nothing to prevent it. 

Not only so, but in their momentary 
confusion they jumped about so as to upset 
the rather clumsy craft, and thus were 
rendered powerless to be of any service what- 
ever. 

In this complicated state of affairs the 
position of the Lieutenant became one of 
great peril. 

Although a powerful swimmer, he was 
rendered powerless by the entangling line, 
which drew him under the water with irre. 
sistible force. Indeed, his only chance of 
escape from death by drowning was that the 
line should be cut without delay. But who 
was to do this? His own companions in the 
boat were struggling in the water, and the 
other boat was too far off to reach the spot 
in time. 

Most fortunate therefore was it that Denis 
Latour had taken it upon himself to be 
present, for bv a happy chance his canoe was 
not many vards distant from the scene of the 
upset. His keen eye took in the whole situ- 
ation, and his quick wit showed him just 
what was to be done. 

With quick powerful strokes he drove the 
canoe close up to the imperilled officer, and 
then, unsheathing his long knife, sprang out 
into the water beside him. But between the 
furious efforts of the harpooned whale to get 
away and the strenuous struggles of Lieut. 
Franklin to free himself from the line, there 
was such confusion that for a moment or 
two Denis dared not use his knife. 

Then he saw his opportunity. The line 
came to the surface fer one instant as the 
whale lifted itself out of the water, and with 
a swift stroke of his keen blade Denis 
severed it a few feet in front of Licut. 
Franklin. 

He was not a second too soon. The poor 
man was fast being smothered into un- 
consciousness, and certainly would have 
deen drowned ere any of the others could 
have rendered him aid. But with the line 
cut he was at once able to free himself, and 
to grasp the gunwale of the canoe, where he 
hung fora minute or two breathless and ex- 
hausted. 

Denis, with an expertness that the English 
oflicer could never hope to imitate, elambered 
back into the cranky craft, and said to 
Lieut. Franklin encouragingly, * You keep 
hold tight. Other boat come soon. Voila, 
she be here in a minute." 

The other boat was coming up as fast as 
her rowers could get her through the water, 
and presently reached the spot, whereupon 
Lieut. Franklin and his immersed com- 
panions were lifted in out of the icy water. 

Denis of course was loudly praised for his 
timely and efficient service. 

“You undoubtedly saved my life, my boy,’ 
said the Lieutenant, warmly pressing his 
hand. * and I don't know how I can ade- 
quately reward you, but I shall try to show 
you how deep is my gratitude." 

Denis was too abashed to say anything in 
reply, yet there was already glowing in his 
heart a desire that it would be in Lieut. 
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Franklin's power to gratify, and which he 
intended to make known at the proper 
time. 

Instead of returning to the Fort at once, 
the whole party—the upset boat having been 
righted and baled out- -hastened to the ship, 
which lay at anchor about a mile away, and 
there dry clothes were obtained for those who 

ad been in the water. 

Denis was very glad to go on board the 
Prince of Wales. The big ship interested 
him greatly, and he had visited her several 
times before on the occasion of her annual 
advent. But then he had been admitted on 
suflerance, and understood that it was ex 
pected for him to make himself as small as 
possible, and not to get into anybody's way, 
whereas now he was something of a hero, 
for Lieut. Franklin made known to all how 
cleverly he had rescued him from a strange 
death. 

The ship's crew did not stint their praisc, 
for Lieut. Franklin had greatly endeared him- 
self to then on the voyage, and Denis, to his 
vast delight, found himself the recipient of a 
score of presents, all of which he highly ap- 
preciated. Thus the captain of the ship gave 
him a guinea piece to serve as a gold medal, 
the first oflicer a big silk handkerchief of a 
brilliant hue, the second officer a new leather 
belt with a sheath-knife attached, and then 
the sailors added various little trifles. 

But Lieut. Franklin's gift was the one 
that pleased him most of all, being a fine 
new gun of the latest make, together with a 
generous supply of powder and bullets. 

Denis clasped the gun to his heart as if it 
had been somethiny alive. 

“Oh! I am happy!" he exclaimed 
ecstatically. “This is a beautiful gun, and I 
will be able to shoot everything with it." 

“Take care then that you do not shoot 
some of us, Denis,” said Lieut. Franklin in 
good-humoured warning. 

“Oh, no!" replied Denis, with a touch of 
indignation in his tone, for he was an ex- 
pert shot, having been accustomed to the use 
of fire-arms for vears past. 

From that time Denis’ devotion to the 
Lieutenant was more marked than ever, so 
that it became a kind of joke at the Fort, 
and a bright young officiel] nicknamed Denis 
* Shadow." 

In the meantime preparations had been 
nctively going on for the start of the explor- 
ing expedition whose goal was the far-away 
Arctic coast. 

Lieut. Franklin had authority to call upon 
the company’s officers for all the assist- 
ance they could render, and the latter co- 
operated heartily with him. 

The Governor had & big York boat made 
ready, which it was expected would carry the 
party and their stores as far as navigation 
by so large and heavy a craft was possible, 
and then of course they would take to the 
canoes. 

September had come before all was in 
readiness, and then came the question as to 
the composition of the expedition. There 
were eight persons in Lieut. Franklin’s 
party, and the boat should not have to carry 
more than twelve. It was therefore necessary 


to be very careful in the selection of the 
remaining four. 
(To be continued.) 
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A competeht steersman was, of course, 
essential, and for this important office a 
French Canadian was supplied by Goveinor 
Williams, who knew the route thoroughly. 

With some difficulty, for they knew there 
would be lots of hard work, and preferred to 
stuy where they were, two other voyageurs 
were engaged to go as far as the boat went, 
and thus there was only one vacancy. 

For this Denis earnestly applied. His 
heart was set on accompanying the expedi- 
tion, and he was not going to be disappointed 
for lack of enterprise in asking. 

At first Lieut. Franklin was inclined to 
think the request somewhat of a joke. 

* Why, Denis, my boy," he said in a kindly 
tone of protest, " you would never be able 
to stand all the fatigues of such & journey as 
we have before us. You would soon get 
completely used up, and we'd have to leave 
you at one of the forts." But Denis 
answered this objection by assuring the 
Lieutenant that he had been as far as Fort 
Chipewan on Lake Athabasca, right in the 
heart of the great wilderness, and that he 
could endure fatigue as well as any of the 
men. 

Being assured that this was true, and 
taking a closer look at the boy's active well- 
knit figure and bright, resolute face, Lieut. 
Franklin was disposed to admit that his first 
objection was fairly met. 

But then came another no less to the 
point. “If I should take you, Denis, and you 
are equal to the hardships of the route, what 
use would you be to us? You cannot carry 
a full load at the portage, nor help in pulling 
the boat through the rapids as & man could." 

Not a whit daunted by the truth of this 
argument Denis responded: 

“ But I can hunt for you, and catch fish, 
and I will help all I can at the portage, und 
when the boat is in the rapids," and here he 
paused for & moment so as to make his final 
plea as effective as possible—' I can make 
music for you," saying which he pulled out 
his piccolo, and, putting it to his lips, poured 
forth a cheery lilt that set the feet of the 
voyageurs a-tapping as they stood by listen- 
ing eagerly to the conversation. 

It was really the production of the piccolo 
that settled the matter. Lieut. Franklin 
was a keen observer of human nature. He 
saw how the faces of the men brightened, 
and their eyes lit up at the lively music, and 
the thought came to him that, thanks to this 
accomplishment, Denis would prove a valu- 
able addition to the party. His little flute 
would serve to enliven them when they were 
over-wearied with the exertion of fighting 
their way against opposing rapids, and of 
toiling over tiresome portages ; and moreover, 
if the lad's skill with the gun was what he 
claimed, he certainly would be most useful 
in providing game wherewith to vary the 
monotony of pemmican. 

So after & brief consultation with his com- 
panions the Lieutenant turned to Denis and 
said : 

“Very well, then, Denis, you may come 
with us as my personal attendant; and re- 
member, my boy, you must do just as you aro 
told, for if I find that you are disobedien* or 
neglectful of my commands, I shall certainly 
send you back by the first party I meet." 


CAPTAIN 


LEN 


GUY ; 


By JULES VERNE, 
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Author of “Simon Hart," ** Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XII.— BETWEEN THE POLAR CIRCLE AND THE ICE WALL. 


'iNcE the Halbraie has passed beyond the 
S imaginary curve drawn at twenty-three 
and a-half degrees from the Pole, it seems as 
though she had entered a new region, “ that 
region of Desolation and Silence," as Edgar 
Poe says; that magic portion of splendour 
and glory in which the Zleanora's singer 
longed to be shut up to all eternity; that 
immense ocean of light ineffable. 

It is my belief—to return to less fanciful 
hypotheses—that the Antarctie region, with 
a superficies of more than five millions of 
square miles, has remained what our spheroid 


tude, their rough and sunburnt faces shone 
with satisfaction. The next day Haurli 
guerly accosted me on the deck with a broad 
smile and a cheerful manner. 

* So then, Mr. Jeorling,’’ said he, *' we've 
left the famous ‘ Circle’ behind us! ”’ 

“Not far enough, boatswain—not far 
enough ! " 

*Oh, that wil come! 
appointed." 

* In what way ? 

* Because we have not done what is usual 
on board ships on crossing the Line!” 


But I am dis- 


Moving Masses of Ice Descried. 


was during the glacial period. In the 
summer, the southern zone, as we all know, 
enjoys perpetual day, owing to the rays 
projected by the orb of light above its horizon 
in his spiral ascent. Then, so soon as he has 
disappeared, the long night sets in, a night 
which is frequently illumined by the polar 
aurora or Northern Lights. 

It was then in the season of light that our 
schooner was about to sail in these formidable 
regions. 'The permanent brightness would 
not fail us before we should have reached 
Tsalal Island, where we felt no doubt of 
finding the men of the Jane. . — . és 

When Captain Len Guy, West, and the old 
sailors of the crew learned that the schooner 
had cleared the sixty-sixth parallel of lati- 


* You regret that? " 

* Certainly I do, and the Halbrane might 
have been allowed the ceremony of a southern 
baptism." 

“ A baptism? And whom would you have 
baptized, boatswain, seeing that all our men, 
like yourself, have already sailed beyond this 
parallel? '' 

“We! Oh, yes! But you! Oh, no, Mr. 
Jeorling. And why, may I ask, should not 
that ceremony be performed in your honour ? ” 

* True, boatswain ; this is the first time in 
the course of my travels that I have been in 
so high a latitude." 


“And you should have been rewarded by - 


& baptism, Mr. Jeorling. Yes, indeed, but 
without any big fuss—no drum and trumpet 
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about it, and leaving out old Father Neptune 
with his masquerade. If you would permit 
me to baptize you ——"' 

* So be it, Hurliguerly," said I, putting my 

handintomy pocket. *'Baptize as you please. 
Here is something to drink my health with 
at the nearest tavern.” 
“Then that will be Bennet Islet or Tsalal 
Island, provided there are any taverns in 
those savage islands, and any Atkinsesto keep 
them." 

“ Tell me, boatswain—I always get back to 
Hunt — does he seem so much pleased to have 
passed the Polar Circle as the Halbrane’s old 
sailors are ?”’ 

“ Who knows? There's nothing to be got 
out of him one way or another. But, as I 
have said before, he has already made ac- 
quaintance with the ice-barrier."' 

* What makes you think so? ” 

“ Everything and nothing, Mr. Jeorling. 
One feels these things; one doesn't think 
them. Hunt is an old sea-dog, who has 
carried his canvas bag into every corner of the 
world." 

The boatswain's opinion was minealso, and 
sume inexplicable presentiment made me 
observe Hunt constantly, for he occupied a 
large share of my thoughts. 

Early in December the wind showed a 
north-west tendency, and that was not good 
for us, but we would have no serious right to 
complain so long as it did not blow due 
south-west. In the latter case the schooner 
would have been thrown out of her course, or 
at least she would have had a struggle to 
keep in it; and it was better for us, in short, 
not to stray from the meridian which we had 
followed since our departure from the New 
South Orkneys. Captain Len Guy was made 
anxious by this alteration in the wind, and, 
besides, the speed of the  Halbrane was 
manifestly lessened, for the breeze began to 
soften on the 4th, and in the middle of the 
night it died away. 

In the morning the sails hung motionless 
and shrivelled along the masts. Although 
not a breath reached us, and the surface of 
the ocean was unruffled, the schooner was 
rocked from side to side by the long oscilla- 
tions of the swell coming from the west. 

“ The sea feels something," said Captain 
Len Guy to me, *and there must be rough 
weather on that side," he added, pointing 
westward. 

“ The horizon is misty,’ 
perhaps the sun towards noon—— 

* The sun has no strength in this latitude, 
Mr. Jeorling, not even in summer.—Jem! " 

West came up to us. 

“What do you think of the sky ?"' 

*[ do not think well of it. We must be 
ready for anything and everything, captain." 

“Has not the look-out given warning of 
the first drifting ice? " I asked. 

* Yes," replied Captain Len Guy, “ and if 
we get near the icebergs the damage wih not 
be to them. Therefore, if prudence demands 
that we should go either to the east or to the 
west, we shall resign ourselves, but only in 
case of absolute necessity." 

The watch had made no mistake. In the 
afternoon we sighted masses. islets they might 
be called, of ice, drifting slowly southward, 
but these were not yet of considerable extent 
or altitude. These packs were easy to 
avoid; they could not interfere with the 
sailing of the Halbrane. But, although the 
wind had hitherto permitted her to keep on 
ber-course, she was not advancing, and it 
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was exceedingly disagreeable to be rolling 
about in a rough and hollow sea which struck 
our ship's sides most unpleasantly. 

About two o'clock it was blowing a 
hurricane from all the points of the compass. 
The schooner was terribly knocked about, 
and the boatswain had the deck cleared of 
everything that was movable by her ro!ling 
and pitching. 

Fortunately, the cargo could not be 
displaced, the stowage having been effected 
with perfect forecast of nautical eventualities. 
We had not to dread the fate of the Grampus, 
which was lost owing to negligence in her 
lading. It will be remembered that the brig 
turned bottom upwards, and that Arthur Pym 
and Dirk Peters remained for several days 
crouching on its keel. 

Besides, the schooner’s pumps did not give 
a drop of water ; the ship was perfectly sound 
in every part, owing to the eflicient repairs 
that had been done during our stay at the 
Falklands. The temperature had fallen 
rapidly, and hail, rain, and snow thickened 
and darkened the air. At ten o'clock in 
the evening —I must use this word, although 
the sun remained always above the horizon 
—the tempest increased, and the captain and 
his lieutenant, almost unable to hear each 
other’s voices amid the elemental strife, 
communicated mostly by gestures, which 
is as good a mode as speech between sailors. 

I could not make up my mind to retire to 
my cabin, and, seeking the shelter of the 
roundhouse, I remained on deck, observing 
the weather phenomena, and the skill, 
certainty, celerity, and effect with which 
the crew carried out the orders of the 
captain and West. It was a strange and 
terrible experience for a landsman, even one 
who had seen so much of the sea and seaman- 
ship as I had. At the moment of a certain 
difficult manœuvre, four men had to climb to 
the crossbars of the fore-mast in order to 
reef the mainsail. The first who sprang to 
the ratlines was Hunt. The second was 
Martin Holt; Burry and one of the recruits 
followed them. I could not have believed 
that any man could display such skill and 
agility as Hunt’s. His hands and feet 
hardly caught the ratlines. Having reached 
the crossbars first, he stretched himself 
on the ropes to the end of the yard, while 
Holt went to the other end, and the two 
recruits remained in the middle. 

While the men were working, and the 
tempest was raging round us, a terrific lurch 
of the ship to starboard under the stroke of 
a mountainous wave, flung everything on 
the deck into wild confusion, and the sea 
rushed in through the scupper-holes. I was 
knocked down, and for some moments was 
unable to rise. 

So great had been the incline of the 
schooner that the end of the yard of the 
mainsail was plunged three or four feet into 
the crest of a wave. When it emerged 
Martin Holt, who had been astride on it, had 
disappeared. A cry was heard, uttered by 
the sailing-master, whose arm could be seen 
wildly waving amid the whiteness of the 
foam. The sailors rushed to the side and 
flung out one a rope, another a cask, a 
third a spar—in short, any object of which 
Martin Holt might lay hold. At the 
moment when Í struggled up to my feet 
I caught sight of & massive substance which 
cleft the air and vanished in the whirl of the 
waves. 

Was this a second accident? No! it was 
a voluntary action, a deed of self-sacrifice. 
Having finished his task, Hunt had thrown 
himself into the sea, that he might save 
Martin Holt. 

* Two men overboard ! ” 

Yes, two—one to save the other. 
were they not about to perish together ? 

The two heads rose to the foaming surface 


And 
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of the water. Hunt was swimming vigor- 
ously, cutting through the waves, and was 
nearing Martin Holt. 

“ They are lost! both lost ! ” exclaimed the 
captain. “The boat, West, the boat ! 

“If you give the order to lower it," 
answered West, * I will be the first to get 
into it, although at the risk of my life. But 
I must have the order." 

In unspeakable suspense the ship’s crew 
and myself had witnessed this scene. None 
thought of the position of the Halbrane, 
which was sufficiently dangerous; all eyes 
were fixed upon the terrible waves. Now 
fresh cries, the frantic cheers of the crew, 
rose above the roar of the elements. Hunt 
had reached the drowning man just as he 
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who was leaning over him, “ you have been 
brought back from very far ——”’ 

** Yes, yes, captain," answered Holt, as he 
looked about him with a searching gaze; ** but 
who saved me? " 

* Hunt," cried the 
risked his life for you." 

As the latter was hanging back, 
Hurliguerly pushed him towards Martin 
Holt, whose eyes expressed the liveliest 
gratitude. 

"Hunt," said he, * you have saved me. 
But for you I should have been lost. Ithank 
you." 

Hunt made no reply. 

* Hunt," resumed Captain Len Guy, “don’t 
you hear?" 


boatswain —* Hunt 


Hunt to the Rescue! 


sank out of sight, had seized hold of him, 
and was supporting him with his left arm, 
while Holt, incapable of movement, swayed 
helplessly about like a weed. With the 
other arm Hunt was swimming bravely and 
making way towards the schooner. 

A minute, which seemed endless, passed. 
The two men, the one dragging the other, 
were hardly to be distinguished in the midst 
of the surging waves. 

At last Hunt reached the schooner, and 
caught one of the lines hanging over the 
side. 

In a minute Hunt and Martin Holt were 
hoisted on board; the latter was laid down 
at the foot of the fore-mast, and the former 
was quite ready to go to his work. Holt was 
speedily restored by the aid of vigorous 


rubbing; his senses came back, and he 


opened his eyes. 


The man seemed not to have heard. 

“Hunt,” said Martin Holt again, “ come 
near to me. Ithank you. I want to shake 
hands with you." 

And he held out his right hand. Hunt 
stepped back a few paces, shaking his head 
with the air of a man who did not want 
so many compliments fora thing so simple, 
and quietly walked forward to join his ship- 
mates, who were working vigorously under the 
orders of West. 

Decidedly, this man was a hero in courage 
and self-devotion; but equally decidedly 
he was a being impervious to impressions, 
and not on that day either was the boats- 
wain destined to know “the colour of his 
words! " 

For three whole days, December 6, 7, and 8, 
the tempest raged in these waters, 
accompanied by snowstorms which percepti- 
bly lowered the temperature. It is needless 
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to say that Captain Len Guy proved himself 
a true seaman, that James West had an eye 
to everything, that the crew seconded them 
loyally, and that Hunt was always foremost 
when there was work to be done or danger to 
be incurred. 

In truth, I do not know how to give an idea 
of this man! What a difference there was 
between him and most of the sailors recruited 
at the Falklands, and especially between him 
and Hearne, the sealing-master! They 
obeyed, no doubt, for such a master as James 
West gets himself obeyed, whether with good 
or il will. But behind backs what 
complaints were made, what recriminations 
were exchanged. All this, I feared, was of 
evil presage for the future. 

Martin Holt had been able to resume his 
duties very soon, and he fulfilled them with 
hearty good-will. He knew the business of 
a sailor right well, and was the only man on 
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board who could compete with Hunt in 
handiness and zeal. 

* Well, Holt," said I to him one day when 
he was talking with the boatswain, * what 
terms are you on with that queer fellow 
Hunt now? Since the salvage affair, is he 
a little more communicative ? " 

* No, Mr. Jeorling, and I think he even 
tries to avoid me." 

“e To avoid you?" 

* Well, he did so before, for that matter.” 

" Yes, indeed, that is true," udded 
Hurliguerly ; ** I have made the same remark 
more than once." 

* Then he keeps aloof from you, Holt, as 
from the others ? ” 

* From me more than from the others.” 

“ What is the meaning of that ? " 

* I don't know, Mr. Jeorling." 

I was surprised at what the two men had 
said, but a little observation convinced me 
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that Hunt actually did avoid every occasion 
of coming in contact with Martin Holt. Did 
he not think that he had a right to Holt's 
gratitude although the latter owed his life to 
him? This man’s conduct was certainly 
very strange. 

In the early morning of the 9th the wind 
showed a tendency to change in the direction 
of the east, which would mean more manage- 
able weather for us. And, in fact, although 
the sea still remained rough, at about two 
in the morning it became feasible to put on 
more sail without risk, and thus the 
Hallrane regained the course from which 
she had been driven by the prolonged 
tempest. 

In that portion of the Antarctic sea the 
ice-packs were more numerous, and there 
was reason to believe that the tempest, by 
hastening the smash-up, had broken the 
barrier of the iceberg wall towards the east. 
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HE boys grinned at one another, but 

the grins were free of malice, and in 

a few minutes the boat kissed the water, 
and they all tumbled in and pushed off. 

“ Where shall we begin, Tom ? " asked 
Matt. 

“I dessay it’s good anywhere, sir," 
replied the cook ; “ but seeing as the fish 
comes up with the tide and runs in. I 
should say we're likely to do best where 
the water runs sharply in the opening 

onder.” 

* All right,” cried Matt. 
boys.” 

The pair bent to their oars, Rumbo pull- 
ing stroke, and as they rowed vigorously 
away, a muttered whispering went on in 
the form of banter, the repartee passing 
unnoticed in the stern, for there Matt 
was busy with the cook laying out the 
lines. 

Not that they lost much, for the bandy- 
ing about of words was nothing but 
repetition. 

“Old chimbley sweep!” 
Sniff. 

“Old sixpen'orth o' ha'pence!’’ whis- 
pered Rumbo. 

Then there was & pause, taken up by 
hard work. 

“Yah! Who muddles everything?” 
whispered Sniff. **Old Blunderbust ! "' 

“Yah! Bantam cock!" whispered 
Rumbo. “ Why, if I hit yer one crack 
there wouldn't be no more on yer. I 
should knock yer into the middle o’ next 
week.” 

“You? He, he, he!” sniggered Sniff. 
“ Why, you couldn't hit me if you tried. 
Always muddles everything,” he panted. 
“ Old Blunderbust ! "" 

“Gahn, old watery head! 
eye ‘cause he warnt going." 

Bump! 

This was a sharp blow in the middle of 
Rumbo’s back, given by Snitf's two fists 
and the end of his oar, with the result 
that the lad was driven off the seat, to 
find one in the bottom of the boat, while 
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CHAPTER XVII.—A STRANGE YARN. 


the oar he had loosed stuck up in the 
water and began to glide over the gun- 
wale. 

“What are you about now?" cried 
Matt angrily. ‘Here, hi! Lay hold of 
that oar before it drops out of the row- 
lock." 

“Tt was him, sir" cried Rumbo, 
hurriedly rising to save the oar he had 
loosed from going overboard. 

“ Oh, I say, hark at him !” cried Sniff, 
in tones full of protest, as he sat coolly 
there, with his oar balanced ready for the 
next stroke. “ Ketched a crab, sir, that's 
what he did." 

“ Go on pulling, both on you," growled 
the cook, “or you'll both ketch the shaft 
of the boat-hook.  Larking, sir, that's 
what they was doing." 

The rowing was resumed, and the brig 
became more distant as the boat glided 
on now in a sharp race, till well ahead 
there was the turbulent water of the 
opening in the reef where the long 
smooth rollers met the current which 
emptied the lagoon, while to right and 
left the waves broke upon the reef with & 
noise like distant thunder. 

“We won't go any farther, sir," said 
the cook suddenly, “ or we shall be getting 
into rough water. Over with the little 


anchor, Sniff,’ he shouted. “Stop a 
moment. See if the end of the line's fast 


to the ring. bolt." 

“ Yes, all right," cried the boy, and the 
grapnel was dropped overboard with & 
splash, the line running rapidly out over 
the bows, watched anxiously by the 
cook. 

* Won't be long enough, I'm afraid," 
he said; but almost as he spoke the 
grapnel held in the rocky bottom, the 
boat swung slowly round, and the next 
minute the stern lay towards the open 
water, rough and eddying a few hundred 
yards farther, but running smoothly where 
they were anchored. 

The boys laid in their oars, too much 
interested in what was going on to indulge 


in more of their wordy warfare, and the 
cook, having his hooks baited, cust one 
Jine and its attendant lead overboard. 

“You take that, sir, and mind if you 
hook a fish that he doesn't foul the 
grapnel line. It's hardly likely, for they'll 
make for the open sea; but be on the 
look out.” 

Matt took his line, felt the lead run a 
short distance and settle down, and then, 
after fastening the end to the thwart on 
which he sat, he Jet the many yards of 
slack lie in rings between his feet, and 
held on tightly, waiting for the first 
indication of a bite. 

The cook’s line was out directly after, 
and the boys sat watching and talking in 
whispers. 

“ Bet yer Master Matt ketches the first 
un," said Sniff. 

“Course ke will," said Rumbo con- 
temptuously. 

But tothe disgust of both, the first snatch 
came to the cook'a bait, and there was 
& sharp jerk, a rush, and a struggle, before, 
amidst great excitement, a large-eyed 
perch-like fish, with largely forked tail, 
was hauled on board, to lie glistening in 
the evening sunshine, radiant with gleams 
of purple and gold. 

“ Your turn next, sir. 
eating." 

“Snapper, isn't it ? " said Matt. 

“King Snapper, sir. Look out! you 
have him.” 

Matt wanted no telling. for the line wa 
rushing through his fingers, after he had 
received a sudden jerk which made the 
line quiver and thrill. 

“ Yes, I've got him," he said—“ a mon- 
ster. My word, how he pulls!” 

“Don't let him have all the line, sir. 
Stop him now,” cried the cook, as a mur- 
mur of suppressed excitement came from 
the lips of the lookers-on. *'But there, 
you know how to fish." 

* Yes, I do," said Matt, through his 
set teeth, as. he stopped the running out 
of the.line; ‘but I never had such a big 
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one on as this. See how he jerks my 
arms. The line will break directly." 

“« Not it, sir," cried the cook." It's too 
new and strong. It'll be the hook that 
goes if anything does.” 

“I say, can it be a shark?” said 
Matt, as his heart beat now with excite- 
ment. 

* Shouldn't wonder, sir, but I hope it's 
something better worth eating. Let me 
feel him a moment. Jt does seem to be 
a thumper.” 

But the cook never touched Matt's 
line, for at that moment there was a sharp 
jerk, and the one he held began to run 
out rapidly, giving him plenty of work to 
manage his own captive. 

"I shall have to let mine go," said 
Matt, after a few minutes passed in feeling 
his fish dart about in all directions. 

* No, no, sir, don't do that,’’ cried the 
cook, and he had hardly spoken before the 
fierce rushes began to grow tamer, and in 
another minute Matt hauled in more and 
more line to catch sight of his captive, 
which gave up the struggle, and was 
directly after lifted in over the side, 
proving to be the great perch, known 
among the sailors as the Barramundi, 
and fully a yard long. 

“ That's your sort, sir," cried the cook, 
as he played his own fish. “ Half a 
dozen like that, and we shall be set up for 
& couple of days. Mind you don't hurt 
your hands with his sharp spikes. They 
cutlike a razor. Can you get the hook 
out?" 

" It is out," said Matt. ‘ It tore loose, 
and I wonder the fish didn't get off 
before." | ! 

“ Lay hold of him, boys, and drag him 
into the bows, so as to leave us clear 
here.”’ 

Rumbo and Sniff knocked their heads 
together with a sounding rap as they 
stooped at the same instant to seize the 
fish; but they held on till it gave a 
tremendous flap with its tail, startling 
Sniff into letting go, when Rumbo dragged 
it forward in triumph. 

By this time the cook concluded that 
his capture was sufficiently exhausted to 
yield, and he hauled it rapidly in to get 
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HF question was, whether I should en. 
dure a night of hunger as an outeast 
and vagabond, or make a bid for food and 
hospitable comfort at the risk of arrest. I 
decided in favour of thelatter alternative. 
I would approach it warily and be guided 
by circumstances in carrying it out. . 
I walked with what pace I could com- 


mand under shelter of the hedge, until a : 


succession of boundary walls promised 
such toil in their surmounting that I pre- 


ferred to take the high road and chance 


the risk. 


After a wearisome march, attended by. 


sundry misgivings and suspicions of alarm, 


I eventually reached the confines of 


Madame de Quetteville's estate. 
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it over the side, and the hook tore out at 
the same moment. 

* Got him, though," said Judd trium- 
phantly. “Same sort as yours, sir, but a 
good five pound less.” 

The lines were soon out again, and the 
opening in the reef must have swarmed 
with a shoal of ravenous fish, for during 
the next hour the fun was fast and furious, 
perch, snappers, and sea pike being rapidly 
caught. 

* We must have far more than enough, 
Tom," said Matt, at last. “I’m getting 
tired." | 

* No, no, sir; keep it up. I won't let 
the fish spoil. Plenty of salt on board, 
and these are splendid eating. Here, let's 
give the boys a turn. Catch hold here, 
Rumbo. Mind. Don’t muddle this job." 

“You take my line, Sniff,” said Matt, 
and the boys for the next quarter of an 
hour had their share of the sport, catch- 
ing several large fish, to their great 
delight. 

* We must be going beck now, Tom," 
said Matt at last. “It willsoon be dark.” 

* All right, sir; just a few more. They 
bite best when it's dusk." 

* Ugh!” yelled Sniff the next moment, 
for a heavy jerk dragged him off the 
thwart on to his knees in the slimy 
bottom of the boat, and but for Matt's 
help, the line, which was running out 
fast, would in all probability have been 
snapped. 

But Matt seized it in time, and began 
playing at give and take, feeling the while 
that he had hold of another monster. 

Sniff recovered himself directly, and 
Matt listened to his appeal, handing the 
line back to him, so that the boy might 
play the fish himself. | 

“My eye! it’s enough to pull your 
arms out, sir," panted the boy. 

* Oh! Isay, look here," yelled Rumbo. 
“ T've got a whale this time." 

*'Take care! Don't haul yet," roared 
Judd, for he saw that the lad had 
evidently got hold of a monster. 

* Well done; play it well," cried Matt 
excitedly. “These two must be the last 
to-night, if we get them. I say, Judd. 
they seem to be the biggest." 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII.—CAPTAIN ROCHEFORT. 


I paused to listen, and as no sounds of 
lurking danger reached my ears, I resolved 
to go further with the matter. Opening 
the gate I proceeded through the garden 
to the house. Caution forvade the an. 
nouncement of my arrival by knocking 
at the door, so I crept stealthily round a 
corner towards the window of the house- 


.keeper's room, hoping to catch sight of 


her and make inquiry before it was too 
late. 


door into the garden, was open. There 


was Martha seated busy at her needle. . 


work. With finger raised, to silence any 
exclamation of surprise, I made her aware 
of my presence. She recognised me at 
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The window, which also served as & 
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" Pretty well, I think, sir. This one’ 
an out and outer." | 

Both he and Matt were as much ex- 
cited now as the boys, and more than 
once lent a hand when the pull was too 
hard, ending by wondering that some. 
thing, hook, snood, or line, had not given 
way. 

And now ten minutes of wild excite- 
ment followed, during which the fishes, 
which fortunately did not foul the lines, 
kept on making wild rushes seaward, 
while the more they struggled the more 
determined the occupants of the boat 
grew to hold on. 

* Yes, these must be the last to-night, 
sir," said Judd at last. ‘Haul in now, 
Rumbo; he must be about tired out.’’ 

“Stand still, Tom Judd," cried Matt. 
" You're making the boat dance about 
80."' 

"Ithought it was you, sir. It's been 
going like that this last five minutes. 
Best sit down." 

* Why, Tom,” shouted Matt excitedly, 
' we're adrift, and these fish are dragging 
us out to sea ! ” 

“ Nonsense, sir," said the man, laugh- 
ing; but he crossed the thwarts to the 
bows of the boat and laid hold of the 
grapnel line, hauled upon it gently, and 
then as fast as he could, for the boat was 
indeed loose, the grapnel having lost its 
hold on the coral bottom from some 


jerk. 


“ We dre adrift, sir," shouted the cook, 
as he pulled the grapnel over the side and 
dropped it in the bottom of the boat 
amongst the fish. * Here, you, Rumbo, 
hand that line over to Mr. Fraser, and 
come and take an oar here." 

“No, no, catch the fish yourself, Rumbo," 
cried Matt, and he seated himself on the 
hind thwart, and got an oar over the side. 

* Right, sir ? ” cried the cook. 

“Yes.” 

“Pull, then, and let's get out of this 
mil race; the current's running like 
hooroar." 

"Isn't it the fish towing us?” said 
Matt, rather breathlessly. 

* Not it, sir; the boys are towing them, 
and we are being carried out to sea.” 


WAR. 


once, and beckoned me to enter. I briefly 
told her of my escape from prison, and 
asked if any inquiries about me had 
reached the house. She replied in the 
negative. When I spoke of the horseman 
who had roused my fears, she soon allayed 
them by information of deep interest. 

“The horseman,” she said, '* was Cap- 
tain Rochefort, who is on his way to 
Jersey in an armed patache from Castle 
Cornet. He anchored last night in the bay, 
having evaded the Parliament frigates in 
the darkness. He has come to cheer his 
heart by a sight of Miss Deenie, and he 
went for a ride this afternoon. You have 
nothing to fear from him." 

Now such news. seemed the best I could 
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wish to hear. I had hopes that he might 
give me passage to Jersey, thus securing 
my escape and enabling me to resume 
service for the King. Furthermore, he 
might possibly permit me to return with 
him to Castle Cornet. Visions of being 
privileged to assist in aiding Sir Peter 
Osborne were conjured up in my mind. 
That gallant servant of his most gracious 
Majesty was the hero of my dreams by 
night, and of my thoughts by day. 

I eagerly asked when Captain Roche- 
fort was going to sail, and she answered 
“At midnight." Then I told her of my 
sore need of food, and the good-hearted 
woman was all on the alert to serve me. 
She brought me bread and a jug of milk. 
While I was appeasing hunger, she said : 

“ You shall have a change of dress as 
before, and dine with the ladies in comfort. 
I doubt not they will be well pleased with 
your society, for Madame has often spoken 
of you with favour, and has hoped for an 
opportunity to see you again. The good 
Lord be praised for His mercies ! "' 

I devoutly echoed her pious utterance, 
as she conducted me to the room which I 
had occupied on my former visit. The 
sight of it recalled pleasant memories, and 
with thankful heart I hastened to make 
myself presentable to the ladies. 

They welcomed me with hearty kind- 
ness. Madame de Quetteville introduced 
me to Captain Rochefort, & tall power. 
fully built man, though much emaciated 
by the privations of the siege. "They in- 
quired about my late adventures, and I 
told in the fewest words what had befallen 
me. The Captain at once offered to take 
me to Jersey, for which kind offer I 


thanked him with extreme gratitude. . 


Thus the pressing anxiety of the moment 
was relieved. 

We then repaired to the dining-room, 
and I made such a meal as I had not 
enjoyed for many a long day. The retresh- 
ment of wearied nature under such plea. 
sant conditions was in strange contrast to 
the miseries of imprisonment. Captain 
Rochefort was eloquent in praising the 
heroism of Sir Peter Osborne, and com- 
plained bitterly of the niggard way in 
which Sir George Carteret stinted the 
garrison of needful supplies, although the 
King’s orders were very explicit in com- 
manding him to do all in his power to aid 
them in their distress. 

‘Sir Peter," he said, “and his brave 
lady have done all that generous self-denial 
could suggest to meet the extremities of 
the case. When all their money had 
been spent upon provisions and neces- 
saries, Lady Osborne went to St. Malo, to 
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dispose of their plate, and involved herself 
in great debt for the relief of the castle, 
till her credit failed. She contrived to 
send a plentiful supply of provisions for 
us to Jersey; where, being committed to 
Sir George Carteret, it lay two months 
wasted and untransferred, whilst we were 
starving.” | 

“ How noble of her! How cruel and 
unjust of Sir George!" chimed in the 
ladies. 

“The men have lately been living on 
four biscuits apiece through the week— 
those who watch at night being allowed 
& little porridge. i 

“To add insult to cruel injustice, Sir 
George has accused Sir Peter of sending 
his wife to treat with the Parliament for 
the surrender of Castle Cornet—the most 
malicious slander ever invented. 

“ Sir George deludes us with promises, 
and sends us supplies so ill-conditioned as 
to be worth very little. The charges he 
makes are exorbitant, and he condemns 
us to semi-starvation, though we are 
credibly informed that many persons in 
Jersey have contributed large sums of 
money for our special relief." 

* Monstrous and incredible! How can 
he be so mean ? ” 

“Truly, dear ladies, I know not," con- 
tinued the captain. “ I would spare your 
tender ears the tale of our distress, were I 
not convinced that you ought to know the 
truth, in justice to Sir Peter and his 
garrison. From extreme want of fire- 
wood we have been compelled to burn 
serviceable carriages for our ordnance, our 
tables and our doors, and at last we have 
been reducedito breaking up boats. Many 
are sick, with insufficient clothing, and 
bereft of all comfort. 

"Lately, Sir Peter Osborne sent Mrs. 
Danvers, his lady's kinswoman, who has 
nobly shared our miseries all through the 
siege, to St. Malo, with all his spare 
apparel and linen, to pawn or sell. She 
managed with such despatch that in six 
days she came back to Jersey, though 
chased by a pirate, and narrowly escaping 
capture by running among the rocks. 
Yet at her coming away, next day, she 
could not obtain from Sir George one 
seaman, of whom she was in sore 
need."* 

This information was interspersed by 
many exclamations from the 
expressive of sympathy with the besieged 
and indignation against Sir George Car- 
teret and the calumniators by whom he 
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* Substance of a letter from Sir Peter Osborne to 
Sir Richard Browne, Tuppers History of Guernsey, 
p. 245 sq. 


ladies, - 


was influenced. Captain Rochefort stated 
that he was now on his way to Jersey, 
commissioned by Sir Peter Osborne to 
try and bring Sir George to a more 
reasonable frame of mind. 

“I can at least," he added, “ disprove 
the slanderous falsehoods which have 
caused him to take such a perverted view 
of our case. For surely he can only have 
arrived at his conclusions through the 
base insinuations of those whose malice 
has prompted them to poison his mind 
against us." . . 

I listened to the conversation with 
absorbed interest, both during supper and 
afterwards, for it was continued after 
we had returned to the drawing-room. A 
touching sight it was to see the rapt ex- 
pression on Miss Deenie's face, eloquent 
of 'her love for the noble soldier and pity 
for the sufferings which he helped to 
bear. The gracious lady, her mother, 
showed similar sentiments chastened in 
expression by mature years. In one the 
fervour of ardent enthusiasm, in the other 
the sober steadfastness of age, evinced 
true devotion to our beloved sovereign in 
harmony of contrasted colour.  . 

. So the hours passed, and the time 
drew near for our departure. Madame 
de Quetteville had sent a plentiful repast 
to the crew of the patache, one of their 
number rowing in the small boat to receive 
and convey the provisions to the larger 
vessel. That boat was now waiting for 
the captain. 

The last quarter of a moon, tilted low 
in the eastern heavens over Sark, shed & 
feeble light upon the sea, and a fresh 
breeze from the west promised well for 
our voyage. The last leave-takings were 
made, the ladies prudently refraining 
from attending us to the shore in case & 
spy might. be on the prowl. So we passed 
out into the night, and were soon safely 
on board the patache. ` | 

Oh, the blessedness of assurance of 
freedom secured at last!  Swiftly we 
sped on the crisping heave of the sea, 
with nothing to fear from the Parliament 
ships, since our course was steered to 
round the northern coasts of Herm and 
Sark. The enemy's ships seldom fre- 
quented those seas, being mainly intent 
on patrolling the more immediate vicinity 
of Castle Cornet. And so, without any 
retarding influence save loss of wind 
while under lee of the islands, we made a 
prosperous voyage, the patache answering 
nobly to the breeze when encountered full 
and fair. We were off the coasts oí 
Jersey as the sun rose. 

( To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER VIL—HE OPENED HIS EYES IN A STRANGE ROOM, 


« Manns mother" was not such an 
easy job after all. 

Allan was her only son, and so like his 
dear, dead father. Oh, she would break 
her heart if he wentaway. 

It was for the lad's good, said every- 
body. He was cut out for a career, and 


pity indeed it would be to stand in his 
way. 
than an honest sailor," Uncle Jack said. 
Then she had not only to withstand 
al the arguments of the two old salts 


and Ross, but the pleadings of the boy. 
himself. Such psychic force could not- 


* He might be something far worse- 


well be resisted, so she just dried her 
tears, and gave up the battle with 
honour. M NEM 
“ Well, well, brother," she said, “if it's 
the Lord's will I will say nothing more." 
Then Allan must jump up and give her 
one of his boyish, almost bear-like hugs. 
| ; -FIt was 
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It was all arranged. 

Then ensued a busy time. 
be got ready. 

Uncle Jack, who was never averse to 
taking a little holiday in London, went 
"p to town, Allan and Ross being with 
him. They would buy his sea-chest after 
seeing the Company, see the slip, and in 
fact do everything that might be neces- 
Bary. 

But they did & deal more. They were 
just like three boys home from school, and 
Allan had never had such fine times of it 
in all his short existence before. 

Allan had written post-haste to his 
friend Rory, telling him all his good luck 
and how he would have liked to rundown 
if only for a day, to renew the joys of his 
youth (the boy was only fifteen now). 
But, he added, he would never forget 
them, his highland home nor Rory. 

He received quite a characteristic letter 
from his friend a few days after, but, 
strangely enough, there were in it no ex- 
pressions of regret at Allan's going away. 

And now, as the historian of these 
young heroes of mine, it is my duty to 
explain why such expressions were absent 
from Hory's letter. 

"Im goinz tothe say, sure enough," 
said Rory to his uncle, the very next day 
after he received Allan's letter, '*aud 
nothing can stay me floight, Uncle." 

* A-woel! laddie, I'll be gey sorry to 
pairt wi’ ve, for ye've been a good boy to 
me, but I'll no say ye nay, though dod! 
Vil warrunt yell be glad eneuch to get 
back to the auld fairm again." 

"Faix! Uncle, it’s sorry I am to lave 
ye, but there's a something in me heart 
that tells me I’m bound to be a sailor.” 

“Weel, laddie, ye've good claes and 
shoon, and I've just thirty shillin' and 
my blessin'. Ifthat'l help ye to work 
your wye Sooth, gang, and God be wi’ ye. 
When ye're tired flyin' over the face o' 
the deep and find no rest for the sole o' 
your feet, come hame and you'll be 
welcome!" 


Allan must 


Avout a week after this, when the 
steamer from Leith landed her passengers 
at Hull, one of them carrying a tiny 
morsel of a grip-sack in his hand was 
Rory O'Flinn. That bit of & bag con- 
tained all the boy's worldly wealth. Fain 
indeed would he have gone on to London 
by boat, but he could not afford such an 
expense. He must walk all the way to 
Southampton, from which the Livingstone 
would sail—he knew the day and date— 
and at the very least he could see dear 
Allan, as he called him, and bid him a 
long farewell. 

Youth is a glorious time, and in its 
bright lexicon, as the poet tells us, there 
should be no such word as fail. 

The passage of the Queen steamer from 
Leith had been a stormy one and a long 
one, but it had made Rory almost * sea- 
fast." He felt giddy, however, on going 
on shore. The houses seemed to rock 
and swim before his eyes, so he deter- 
mined to get away out of the noisy 
bustling city at once, and ask the way to 
London. 

But he was hungry now, and as he still 
possessed twenty-one shillings of the cash 
his uncle had so kindly given him, he 
boldly entered an eating-house and en- 
loved a splendid breakfast of coffee, bread 

id butter, and dried haddocks. 
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It amused him to hear the waiter call 
him “ Sir "—the “ poor Oirish boy " who 
was going to tramp all the way to London 
with nothing in his pocket but a pound 
and a flute ! 

He was full of hope, however, and that 
was the best of it. He trudged on a good 
many niles and then sat down to rest. 

He fell sound asleep. But what a deal 
of good that bit of a snooze did him. He 
Jay down giddy, tired, and weary — he 
awoke a strong young Irish giant.. 

After a drink of water from a little 
wayside well he started off once more. 
He knew he was on the main road and 
steering south, but that was all. 

His boots, a good pair, he had taken 
off, and cramming his socks inside slung 
them over his shoulder. He possessed a 
strong double-bladed knife, a present from 
Ross McLean, and with this he cut a 
capital blackthorn stick. 

Rory was a splendid “flautist,” not 
only in jigs but in old Trish melodies 
that would have brought the tears to your 
eves had you listened. 

The road seemed Jong and dull. He 
met carts and traps but no pedestrian for 
half an hour at least. Then a figure in 
black clothes hove in sight. He was a 
clergyman, short-sighted and reading a 
book. 

He could not have heard the bare- 
footed boy's approach, for he quite started 
when Rory addressed him : 

"It's beggin’ your riverence's pardon 
I am, sorr, but could ye tell me how 
many moiles it is to the town of 
London?" 

“Why, you don't mean to say, boy, 
you're going to walk there! ”’ 

* [viry foot, for sure." 

* Why, it's nearly a hundred and eighty 
miles." 

“I did more'n that before, sorr, in 
Oireland. I'm going on to Southampton 
next and maybe to the say, to seek my 
fortune." 

“ Better stay at home, lad. What can 
you do?” 
" This, 
riverence.” 

Rory quickly put his flute in joint. 
He looked at the clergvman for a moment. 

“It isn’t dancin’ you'd like to be, I 
suppose, sorr, so I'll play ye my drowned 
father's favourite." 

He played * The Wearing ofthe Green,” 
and so softly and sweetly that it seemed 
as if & blackbird in the neighbouring 
hedge became mute to listen. 

* Very beautiful, boy, very beautiful 
indeed! Well, I won't detain you. Here 
is a shilling and my blessing. Take care 
of yourself in London.” 

“And is all this shilling for me, and 
your blessin’ besides ? ” 

* Certainly, boy, if it 18 any good to 
rou.” 

“Och! look, your riverence. T'I have 
a hole bored in it and I'll hang it round 
my neck, and never part with it in loife." 

There were tears in Rory's eyes when 
he trudged on again. 

Soon he came to a village, then to 
another, and at both he played light 
music to groups of children. Only a few 
coppers from women-folk constituted his 
reward. 

But he played old Irish melodies at 
villas, and for the second time that day he 
saw silver— no less than four threepenny- 


Listen, sorr, if you plaze, yer 


bits. One wasbrought him by a beautiful 
little girl, so like Aileen that he lingered 
to look nt her. 

One lady invited him into the back 
kitchen and gave. him — 8. temperance 
tract! A little way down another lady 
bade him wait a minute and she would 
bring him something nice. 

“Och! if ye plaze, missus, I've got one 
already.” 

“One what?” 

“A temperance tract, 
ma'am.” 

The lady laughed. “I'll get ycu some- 
thing more to the purpose. A splendid 
piece of cake and a basin of milk.” 

“Thank ye kindly," he said, and went 
quietlv away. 

* May I play for me supper and bed? "' 
said Rory that same evening, when Fe 
arrived footsore and weary at a tiny inn 
hy the side of a wood. 

The buxom landlady looked him up and 
down, then, laughing merrily, she made 
answer: “ Well, it is the queerest way of 
paving a hotel bill ever I heard. But the 
brickies will be in soon. You can give 
them & tune." 

* Roight, bedad, and you'll hear them 
dancin'." 

He bad washed himself in a brook, for 
he carried both soap and a towel, and put 
on his shoes and stockings. His hair he 
had brushed, using the stream for a 
mirror, so he was looking just what he 
thought himself, “a dacint bhoy, indade.” 

The landlady beckoned him into the 
back kitchen, and placed a nice supper 
before him. 

* Eat, dear,” she said kindly, * whether 
you can pay or not. What does your 
father do ? " 

Now Rory was not a boy addicted to 
crying much, but the woman's kindly 
tone and the mention of his father, made 
the tears come to his eves. 

“Och ! if ye plaze, ma'am, poor father’s 
dead and mother is dead; ivery one av 
the two o' them has gone up-bye—you 
know." 

* Poorlad! Now eat and don't think 
of it. I’m sorry I spoke." 

The brickies did arrive, and sat outside 
on the benches enjoying a cup or two of 
beer and a pipe. 

* Gintlemen," said Rory, saluting the 
largest group. They were kindly-looking 
men, though rough and reddened with 
brick-dust. “ Gintlemen, can I play ye a 
tune ? ” 

“That ye can, and a dozen if ye likes. 
But take a taste of my cup first. Ye 
doan't look an ordinary tramp.” 

“Sure, yell excuse me, sorr, but I 
niver taste the cravtur." 

He played now ; slow, plaintive airs at 
first, then marches. From their. eager 
eyes and forward-bent faces, he knew*he 
was giving them pleasure. 

Then there was knocking with mugs, 
and a girl appearing, these were soon re- 
filled. 

Rory took & rest and talked to them. 
and told them a fairy story or two. They 
listened like babies. By-and-by, as the 
sun sank lower towards the horizon, 
Rory took up his shillelah, and twirled it 
Irish fashion. 

* Whoop!" he shouted, “it's some. 
thing merry I'll be after playin’ ye." 

He jumped on top of a huge stone that 
intoxicated(farmers used to help them to 


for playin’, 


mount their nags, and beran playing the 
niost stirring hornpipe in all creation— 
“ Banks's." 

"Jack. Bill. Peter,” cried a young 
brickie, * we can't stand this no how, can 
us?” 

“ No," was the general shout. 

Next minute, and for minute after 
minute- foran hour or more in fact -the 
causeway was crowded with merry 
dancers. How thev did vell and shout 
to be sure, although, as far as elegance 
went. a rhinoceros might have tripped it 
as weli on the light fantastic toe! 

Molly, the maid, had to join; a peasant 
woman trudging home with a basket was 
dragged off the road. and she had to 
dance * willy-nilly,” as the brickies called 
it. A policeman came past and. stopped. 
He leant backwards, supported on his 
stick. and laughed till the glasses in the 
bar dindled, more or less. But at last he 
had to mix in the revels, and, with his 
stick in both hands held high above his 
head, his performance brought down the 
house. He daneed till he had to sit on 
the bench and gasp. 

But closing time drew near. Rory 
played ** The Last Rose of Summer,” and 
unscrewed his tluto. 

And then the hat went round. 
shillines and 
coppers either ! 

He had & snug bed that night. and, 
with nothing to disturb him, he slept till 
cock-crowing, and lay two hours longer 
because tlie house was all so still. 

“No, my boy, I'll take no money from 
&n orphan," said the landlady, when he 
asked what was to pav after breakfast. 

She kissed him a kindly good-bye, too, 
and so he went on his way rejoicing. 


Two 
ninepence, and not all 


I wish I could follow all the devious 
wanderings of poor Rory with his flute. 
I may probably tell you in full of his 
wanderings another day, for every foot of 
the way he tramped I know well. 

I must, however, draw in my horns, as 
the snail said to the sun. 

But never, probably, will any of my 
readers experience the weariness of a 
barefoot walk of well nigh two hundred 
miles. It was not so bad in fine weather, 
for then he found folks genial and gene- 
rous. But when rain fell in torrents and 
the wind blew high it was different. 

His feet grew sore and blistered with 
paddling through the mud; but he dared 
not wear his only pair of boots. His 
clothes grew shabby also, and often he had 
little to eat and did not earn a farthing 
in the day. He was often sorely tempted 
to break his poor pound and pay fora bed. 
But this he must keep for a stand-by. So 
he contented himself with a nap at night 
beneath the hedgerows, or in an out- 
house. 

And so he wandered on and on, until 
after an interminable time—it was only a 
month after all—he found himself in 
London. 

Fain would he have staved here for 
weeks, for people were kind, and never 
once was he ordered to move on. 

But time pressed ; he fluted his way out 
of the great city, and started for South- 
armpton. 

He lav down one terribly wild wet 
night at the foot of a stack. Hardly a 
morsel had he eaten all day, sono wonder 
he was weak. 
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He arose next dav to continue his 
journey, and found himself unable to 
stand. His brain reeled and he fainted 
away. 

Rory opened his eves in a strange room, 
and found himself in bed. He = stared 
about. him bewilderedly. The bed was 
but little larger than a child's cot; a win- 
dow opened on to a garden; the room 
Was puinted as to its walls, and aestitute 
of ali ornaments. It was, indeed, a 
cottage hospital. A nurse came in pre- 
sently, and told him he had been there for 
three davs in a state of fever. He was 
sensible now though, and told her all his 
strange story, which I hardly think she 
believed. When the doctor arrived and 
told him he could not allow hin to 
leave yet for two weeks, then the poor 
weak boy lay back on his pillow and 
wept. 

He would be too late--after all his 
sufferings—to see Allan. 

When the doctor left with strict in- 
junctions to the nurse to kee» him in bed, 
Rory began to think. He raust get well. 
He was determined to. It was the lying 
in bed that kept him weak. 

Perhaps so. But here we must leave 

him in grief, for our story takes us clse- 
where. 
After seeing London most thoroughly, 
if this is possible, Uncle Jack, Ross, and 
our young hero returned to Castle Indo- 
lenee. Allan had bought out of his own 
money many delightful presents for his 
mother aud Ailie. Dut their sorrow at 
the thought of parting with him com- 
pletelv filled their minds. 

And now the days flew past wonderfully 
quick, and Allan was all ready to start off 
to join his ship a whole week before- 
hand. 

It must be admitted that the Company 
had treated him most generously, and, 
what is more, the manager promised to 
have an eye to his future career. 

There was still his uniform to buy, but 
there were two whole davs to spare. 

Allan was only a boy, and, being a boy, 
he felt sorry that Ailie could not see him 
in h's new rig-out, for he felt very smart 
indeed. 

He wondered that the tailor who fitted 
him had not been more impressed by the 
dignity of his order. 

When at last he got out into the street 
in his new rig-out, with its gilt buttons 
and brass-bound cap, he was quite shy 
and self-conscious, for he felt certain that 
every eye was turned towards him and 
nobody else. 

When he got on board the night before 
sailing, he found everything still in dis- 
order and confusion on the upper deck. 
Men and oflicers were shouting. sing- 
songing, hauling and hoisting, with the 
view of getting things struck below as 
speedily as possible. 

Allan had gone on board alone; his 
uncle would come off next morning and 
see him start. 

When he got across the gangway and 
found himself in the uproar, he didn't well 
know what to do. So he went and stood 
beside the capstan for a time. He asked 
several men where the captain was. Only 
one hand answered. His reply was: 

" Where's thecapn? Eh? Where's 
your grandmother ? ” 

At last a nice-looking young fellow in a 
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dark jacket, and wearing a cap on tho 
back of his head, and a light moustache on 
his lip, came past. To him—the steward 
—the lad told his name and repeated his 
inquiry. 

"'l'he*old man, " he said, * won't be 
on board till to-morrow morning; but I 
can show you vour bunk, and your chest 
is there already. But that tall, lean, red- 
faced fellow on the quarter-deck yonder is 
the chief officer. Better report yourself to 
him; only, take care how vou speak. He 
isn't in the best of tempers, and he’s been 
at the bottle.” 

Allan walked boldly up and saluted. 

" Humph ! " was the reply, * you're the 
sucking muddy, I suppose. Well, all right. 
Dut you'd better go down below aud put 
on a canvas jumper, and I'll find some- 
thing for your tender hands to do that'll 
help to harden them. 

* What, adog!” he roared, on seeing 
poor Tronso. ‘Can’t have it. On shore 
vou go with the beast." 

Allan was angry now. 

" Please, sir, I have the captain's per- 
mission to take my dog. I shall certainly 
go on shore again, and if Tronso doesn’t 
sall with me J don't sail." 

The mate went forward, and left him, 
and just at that moment Uncle Jack ap- 
peared, and it was agreed they'd better 
stay for tne night on shore and see the 
captain in the morning. 

Uncle Jack tipped the steward 
handscinely, and he promised to look after 
Allan as well as he could. ** But," he 
added, * the mate is a good sailor, and will 
put vour lad up to the ropes, only in some 
ways he is a—a-— beast. "There!" 


Next morning, on boarding the Living- 
sfone.everything was in better trim, though 
the dock-hands were still at work and 
there was a terrible din. 

Uncle Jack found out the captain, a 
very pleasant man of about five-and-thirty, 
and he gave Allan his hand and a hearty 
welcome. 

“I've heard all about this lad, and I 
like his looks. I shall try to be his sea- 
dad for & time. Come below for five 
minutes—no longer.” 

“Thank you," said Uncle Jack, and a 
very pleasant quarter of an hour they 
spent in the captain's quarters. 

Then came Uncle Jack's parting with 
Allan. 

The boy would not cry for the world, 
because other iniddies or apprentices 
were looking on just to see if “ mamma's 
darling was going to make a little booby 
baby of itself." 

When the Livingstone cast off at last, 
Uncle Jack might have been seen 
standing among the crowd and waving 
his red bandana handkerchief till he 
could see her no more. 

Allan was going to make a plunge 
below, amidships, where his quarters 
were, when a tall young fellow linked his 
arm through his. 

* Want to go and cry, don't you?” 

* Well yes, I think I do." 

* Well do not. Our mess is a bit 
rough, only they are good fellows at 
heart. I'm called Smith —Jack Smith, a 
very unusual name for an Englishman. 
Well, you're a Scottie, and you'll get 
chaffed a bit. Take it easy, and if any- 
one wants to fight, fight; and if you can't, 
and the cause is just, T'U doit. I rather 
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like you. Come and walk the deck. 
Mind this—the mate’ll allow vou two 
days to enjoy the pleasures of sea- 
sickness, then on deck you'll be bundled, 
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for the mate is 
what." 
"Im glad I've found a friend," said 


Allan. 


&—- - I shan't say 


* Nonsense! Now fora walk. You'll 


need your sea-legs ere long. Come.” 


And Allan went. 


(To be continued.) 


THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 


HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


Ts Gudgeon (Gobio Fluviatilis) is a very 

singular little fish. It is usually found in 
rivers with a sandy or gravelly bottom, and 
it will live well in an aquarium, as it is a 
hardy species. The gudgeon can be caught 


with a rod, and affords the fisherman good 
sport, as it bites freely, but for aquarium 
purposes it should be caught with a net; 
though this is no easy thing to accomplish, 
for the fish darts away from the net and 
rushes from stone to stone, where it is a 
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FiG. 35.—GUDGEON (Gobio Fluviatilis). 


hard thing to find it and check it in its wild 
career. Fig. 35 shows the gudgeon. The 
fish may be known by its long, rather narrow, 
body, and the barbels on either side of its 
mouth. As it is a sociable fish, and fond of 
its own species, several, or at least two or 
three, should be kept together in the tank. 
The fish does not often exceed seven inches 
in length. 

The Stone Loach (Cobitis Barbatula) is 
very like the gudgeon, “only more so." It 
is longer in shape, has more barbels, and has 
also the habit of swimming from one stone 
to another and then remaining still till again 
disturbed. A reference to fig. 36 will show 
what the stone loach is like. In the tank it 
is rather a sleepy fish, and requires a shallow 
one to keep it successfully. In an ordinary 


Fig. 36,—SToNE LoACH (Cobitis Barbatula). 


deep tank it will probably die, so perhaps it 
is best not to keep itin such. At any rate 
care must be taken that there is pienty of 
oxygen in the water if it is introduced into 
it. The net will do to catch these fishes 
with, but they have a trick of getting under- 
neath it just as you think they are safe, so 
the net must be held very low—in fact, touch- 
ing the bottom of the river. The fish can 
sometimes be frightened into it by making a 
splash in the water just in front of their 
hiding place, and holding the net behind, 
into which they bolt. It rarely grows longer 
than five inches. 

The “ Miller's Thumb," or “ Bullhead” 
(Cottus Gobio), which is depicted in fig. 37, is 
one of our oddest freshwater fish. It has 
an enormous head and a not very long body. 


By RrorNaALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium," etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART 11r.—continued. 


The head is also very flat, and this is an in- 
stance of the wonderful way in which all 
creatures are adapted to the life they live. 
For the bullhead is in the habit of hiding 
himself under flat stones, from one of which 
he darts to another with such rapidity that 
the eye can hardly follow his movement. 
The fish thts wants a very lithe body, which 
he has, and 1e flat head is given him to en- 
able him to hide away under the flat stones, 
thus only leaving his tail outside. The body 
is so similarly coloured to the bottom of the 
river in which the fish is usually found, that 
when the fish darts from one stone to 
another the only thing to reveal his where- 
abouts is the gently wagging tail, and, the 
colours of this being so deceptive, the fish 
seems to have vanished like the canaries and 
white mice, etc., in Maskelyne and Cooke’s 
entertainment! Last summer I discovered 
one underneath a stone one day which re- 


FIG. 37.— BULLHEAD (Cottus Gobio). 


mained for a long time in the same piece of 
water, going in their usual fashion from 
stone to stone, and eluding all my efforts to 
catch him. On being disturbed the fish 
simply darted to another stone, and when 
there alarmed by the net he returned to his 
first abode. This went on for so long that, 
as I had not got a suitable net with me, I 
gave up the chase, and the bullhead may still 
be there, for aught I know to the contrary ! 
You will see from this that he is not an easy 
fish to catch. I fear that, interesting though 
the creature is, he is not a very entertaining 
inhabitant of the aquarium. His habit of 
lying quite still unless when disturbed, under 
some stone or other, does not add any great 
lustre to the tank. However, it is a hardy 
fish, according to my own experience, and 
will live in the aquarium for some time at all 
events. On each side of ihe head is a strong 
kind of horn, and very sharp. These two 
horns may be used for defence, and Mr. 
Frank Buckland tells us that he has often 
had kingfishers, and once a grebe, sent him 
which have been choked to death by trying 
to swallow the fish and having it stuck in 
their throats by the erection of these spines, 
which would neither permit it to be swal- 
lowed or again ejected. 

The Lampern, or River Lamphrey (Pefro- 
myzon Fluviatilis) is somewhat similar to 
an eel. It is depicted in fig.38. Itis largely 
used as bait for other fish—for instance, cod. 
They are especially numerous in the river 
Trent, and are caught therein and sold as 
bait for deep-sea fish. They are also numerous 


in the Severn and Thames. Its sinuous 
motion may lead its captor to give it a place 
in his aquarium, in which it will live happily 
for some time. The remarkable feature of 
this fish is its mouth, which ends abruptly in 
a circle, as if cut off short. The object of 
this formation is the construction of a sucker. 
which is used by the fish to anchor itself to 
stones, etc., in the water, by which means it 
resists the onward rush of the stream in 
which it lives. The mouth is also used to 
£coop out a hollow in the bed of the stream 
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FIG. 38.—LAMPERN (Petromyzon Fluriatilis). 


in which to deposit its eggs. The lampern 
takes away all the stones which it finds in 
the way by sticking to them with its mouth 
and dragging them to another place. The 
final hole is rather more than a foot in dia- 
meter. Itis said to sometimes attack the 
other fish in the tank, but I am inclined to 
think that this is a base libel on the poor 
lampern, which is, as a rule, a very harmless 
pone and also rather quiet in disposi- 
ion. 

Besides these, there are many other speci- 
mens which you can keep in the tank, such 
as the Bream (Abramis Brama), the Barbel 
(Barbus Vulgaris), the Chubb (Leuciscus 
Cephalus), and others inhabiting the English 
waters. In addition to these you can get 


Fic. 39.—PAnRADISE FISH (Osphromenus Olfar). 


various different fish from any dealer, of whom 
there are many in London and elsewhere. For 
instance, there is the Paradise Fish (Osphro- 
menus Olfax), which was originally brought 
from China, but will now breed in England, 
and so is tolerably cheap to purchase. This 
is shown in fig. 39. Mr. Frank Buckland 
waxes enthusiastic over these fish in his 
* Natural History of British Fishes”; he 
considers them to be the most beautiful 
little fish he ever saw! The reason of their 
beauty is their peculiar scales, which glitter 
with all the colours of the rainbow. The 
shape of the fins is very peculiar, as may be 
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seen in the cut. The fish live wcll in an 
aquarium, in which they ought to be kept 
rather warm. There are also the Catfish 
and Dogfish, which are American, and the 
Sunfish, which is Chinese ; these can be ob- 
tained from a dealer, as can also the 


Tus first experiments were made with an or- 
dinary pony-chaise, and the results were 
80 satisfactory that a special chariot was de- 
signed admitting of being easily steered and 
stopped. It was built of lancewood like those 
that came after it. As a rule these were not 
so elaborate or ornamental as the one here 
shown (fig. 9), but with it a great deal of 
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Telescope Gold Fish, and the creature rejoic- 
ing in the cognomen of the Schlamspitzel or 
Thunder Fish. These are of varying prices 
and your ambition in this line must be curbed 
by the amount you have to spend! The 
older the fish are, the moro attractive, of 
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KITES UP TO DATE. 
By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of * Kites against Horses," etc. ete. 


PART III. 


the main string was fastened on to the 
carriage, the brake taken off, and a pull on 
the lower string hauled the buoyant sail up 
to its work and the carriage began to run. 


According to the wind the main kite was | 


inclined. If the wind was fair the kites were 
kept full square and at right angles to the 
road; if the wind blew from the left across 


travelling was done, and it combined all the 
points in which there was a difference from 
ordinary vehicles. The essentials were the 
steering gear and the brake. 

As will be seen from the ground plan (fig. 
10), the carriage was rather long, and had 
four wheels. The hind wheels were about 
forty-two inches in diameter, the front ones 
about two feet, and they ran on iron axles, 
with two bars of lancewood, a 4, set anglewise 
and acting as springs. These springs were 
three inches wide and a little under an inch 
thick. Across the top of the triangle a bar 
was fixed, and in front of the charioteer there 
was an upright handle or spindle which ran 
down through the bottom of the car, and 
fitted with a square end into a smail hori- 
zontal wheel, 5, which worked on the bar, 
having round it a strap leading to each end 
of the front axle. This is the arrangement 
given in the ground plan ; but in the elevation 
of the carriage another contrivance is shown. 
Here there is a small pulley where the 
springs fit on to the axle, and the strap 
passes round it instead of being fastened 
near the wheels. Either way, the method of 
steering can be understood without further 
description. 

One of the carriages was as much as 
sixteen feet in length and eight feet wide, 
and it was fitted up with forms of the or- 
dinary school pattern, short in front and 
increasing as they went backwards. These 
held about sixteen boys, and great was the 
fun the lads had in jumping on and off them 
as the carriage rattled along. Some of the 
earriages were very small, but they aiways 
held two people—one to steer, the other to 
manage the kites and the brake. This brake 
was like a strong hoe suspended from the 
centre of the carriage by a spring, and it was 
pressed down into the ground when in use, 
so as to stop the carriage in a few yards. 

To start was easy. Up went the pilot kite, 
taking up the main flat on the wind; and 
when a sufficient height had been obtained 


the road the right brace was tightened up, 
and the kite moved round until it stood away 
on the right at an angle of, say, 45 degrees. 
If the wind blew from the right the left 
brace was hauled on and the kite did its 
work at a similar angle on the left. So ex- 
pert was it possible to get with the kites 
that the carriage was of.en driven within a 
very few points of the wind—dquite as near, 
in fact, as an ordinary full-rigged ship. No- 
thing was thóught of going across a common 
and coming back with the same breeze. The 
wind could blow in almost any direction, 
and, of course, it practically did in many of 
the expeditions, as every time & corner was 
turned or the route changed the relative 
position of wind and kites was altered. 

When it was desired to stop, the lower 
string was slacked off and the kite thrown 
out of action, and then the brake was put on, 
and so powerful was it that the vehicle could 
be pulled up in a little over its own length. 
The strings were mostly made of hemp, 
though one flight of kites had silk strings, 
and the towing string varied from the size 
of cod.line up to that of clothes-line, and 
perhaps a little stouter. It would of course 
require a good-sized line for towing a carriage 
fullof boys. By the way, one of these boys 
is Dr. W. G. Grace, the grandson of George 
Pocock, the inventor of the kites, who will 
tell you of many a ride to & cricket match on 
& kite carriage, for the carriages did not run 
for & few months, but for thirty years. In 
every biography of ** W. G." who has not read 
of Uncle Pocock who taught him cricket ? 
This uncle, Alfred Pocock, was the inventor's 
son that the kite ran away with when seated 
on the board on Durdham Down, as described 
on page 58 of “ B.O.P.” third volume. Tothat 
article reference should be made for the ad- 
ventures of the kite travellers in their trips 
around Bristol, and in racing the mail- 
coaches and post-chnises to London and 
back until the practice was stopped by the 
railway bridges and the overhead telegraph 
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course, will be the aquarium to your un- 
initiated friends. 

This ends my discourse on fishes. In the 
next chapter we have to think about the 
Snails and Newts, etc. 

(To be continued.) 


wires across the roads, over which the strings 
could not be thrown. 

The kites always worked wel. In the 
later patterns the stretcher was straight, and 
the bender was in two pieces, hinged together 
like a flail, and fastened on to the top of the 
straighter, and the linen was sewn on and 
not taken off when the kite was put away. 
Half-way down each piece of the bender a 
small block of wood was lashed, and in this 
piece of wood was a slot. When the kite 
was rigged up the sides of the bender were 
pulled apart, and each end of the stretcher 
forced into this slot so as to give a greater 
curve and tighten up the kite. Thestretcher 
was not put at the back of the linen only, 
but at the back of both linen and upright, 
so that the curved surface was obtained 
without shaping. 

It was with a kite on this plan, now before 
me, forty-two inches high, but with one string 
instead of four, that I took the Kite Walk 
described on page 437 of vol. vi. “B.O.P.” We 
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walked from the footbridge on Wandsworth 
Common across the common and through 
the streets to Clapham Common, where St. 
Barnabas Church now is, and then round 
Clapham Common to Nightingale Lane, and 
by that way, with a good deal of zigzagging 
on the Broomwood estate, back to Wands- 
worth footbridge, a round of four miles in all, 
uphill and downhill, the wind gusty but in 
the same direction all the time. In places 
the tall trees rather bothered us, and once or 
twice we nearly fouled a chimney: pot, but we 
got round without mishap. We could not 
do it now, as there are telephone wires right 
across the track. 
(To be-continted.) 


like you. Come and walk the deck. 
Mind this—the mate’ll allow you two 
days to enjoy the pleasures of sea- 
sickness, then on deck you'll be bundled, 


d Gudgeon (Gobio Fluviatilis) is a very 
singular little fish. It is usually found in 
rivers with a sandy or gravelly bottom, and 
it will live well in an aquarium, as it is a 
hardy species. The gudgeon can be caught 
with a rod, and affords the fisherman good 
sport, as 3t bites freely, but for aquarium 
purposes it should be caught with a net; 
though this is no easy thing to accomplish, 
for the fish darts away from the net and 
rushes from stone to stone, where it is a 
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Fia. 35.—GvDGEON (Gobio Fluviatilis). 


hard thing to find it and check it in its wild 
career, Fig. 35 shows the gudgeon. ‘The 
fish may be known by its long, rather narrow, 
body, and the ‘barbels on either side of its 
mouth. As it is a sociable fish, and fond of 
its own species, several, or at least two or 
three, should be kept together in the tank. 
The fish does not often exceed seven inches 
in length. 

The Stone Loach (Cobitis Barbatula) is 
very like the gudgeon, “only more so." It 
is longer in shape, has more barbels, and has 
also the habit of swimming from one stone 
to another and then remaining still till again 
disturbed. A reference to fig. 36 will show 
what the stone loach is like. In the tank 9j 
is rather a sleepy fish, and requires a shs 
one to keep it successfully. In an ordin 
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for the mate is a——— I shan't 
what.” 
“I’m glad I've found a friend," said 


Allan. 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
HOW TO SET IT UP 


By Reainatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon, 


AND KEEP IT IN ORDER Y 


Author of “ The Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 


(With Illustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETET 


PART III.—con(inued. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. UTTLEY, 


AN ACTUARY. 


NY of our readers will ask, what is an actuary ? It 
err snow Nb qon Su t profession. 

& person ski uthe application of 
of * chances " to financial airs, more 
ly in regard to the insurance of lives. The 
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mitted as Students have 
mexamination fee of £1 1s. 
bmprise (1) Arithmetic and 
theor; and practice of 
ments of the theory of 
id, Books IL, IL, and IIL: 
* theory of compound interest, 
ain; (4) The principles of 
tical example, in all the fore- 
Graduate in mat).ematical honours 
in the United Kingdom is exempt 
mation. On passing the examination 
= admitted a student on signing a form 
and paying a subscription of £1 is. 
The candidate fails, he may with the permis- 
Council be subsequently examined on pay- 
Tther fees. 

Tto become an Associate, students formerly 
es the foregoing examination, generally known 
TI, and in addition Part II. But now it is 
Tent to pass iu Part II. only, comprising the 
ng subjects : (1) The theory of compound inte- 
including annuities certain ; (2) The application 
the theory of probabilities to life contingencies ; 
23 The tbeory of life contingencies, including annuities, 
Ssurauces on lives, and survivorships ; (4) The methods 
» construction and the use of monetary and other 
tables relating to life contingencies ; (6) The elements 
of the law relating to life assurance policies and their 
assignment ; (7) The investments of life nssurance 
companies other than life interests and reversions ; 
(8) Practical examples in all the foregoing subjects. 
The examination fee is £1 1s. Fellows of the faculty 
of actuaries by examination are considered to be 
eligible under certain by-laws as associates, without 
passing the foregoing examination for associates. 

The last class of membership is Fellows, and for this 
purpose students or associates have to pass the fore- 
going examinations, and, in addition, what is known as 
Part IIL, seczion A, comprising : (1) The elements of the 
law of real and personal property and of the law 
relating to life assurance contracts, and to joint-stock 
companies and to friendly societies ; (2) The principles 
of banking and finance, including a knowledge of the 
constitution and operations of the Bank of England, 
and of the national and local debts of the United 
Kiugdom ; (3) Elements of the calculus of finite differ- 
ences, including interpolation and summation, with 
its application of life contingencies; (4) The methods 
of constructing and graduating mortality tables, sick- 
ness tables, and other tables relating to life contingen- 
vies, with special refereuce to existing well-known 
tables; (5) Practical examples in all the foregoing 
subjeets. There has likewise to be passed what is 
known as Part IIL, section B, where the subjects are : 
(1) The methods of valuation of the liabilities and 
assets of life assurance companies and analogous insti- 
tutions, and of dealing with the result shown by such 
valuations ; (2) Investments generally, including life 
interests and reversions, (3) Miscellaneous subjects 
connected with the foregoing, such as the practical 
valuation of life interests and reversions, the prepara- 
tion of statements, accounts, reports, etc. ; (4) Subjects 
in life contingencies not included in Part II. ; (5) The 
application of the differential and integral calculus to 
life contingencies ; (6) Practical examples in all the 
foregoing subjects. These two latter parts may be 
taken both in one year or one part in one year and the 
other in a subsequent year, and if one part is failed in, 
it may be taken up in a subsequent year. The exami- 
nation fee is £1 1s. Associates must take up the last 
two parts to be qualified as fellows and students in all 
the parts. 

Besides examinations in the United Kingdom, the 
Institute of Actuaries also undertakes examinations in 
the Colonies. The examinations are held usually in 
April or as the committee directs. The date and place 
of the examination is advertised in one selected colonial 

per in the previous November,and candidates intend- 

ng to compete should give notice to the Honorary 
Secretaries prior to January 31 preceding the examina- 


tion. 
There is sti'] another class of actuaries, These are- 
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called Frobationere, and this class has been established 
by the Institute for the benefit of persons who, while 
not being members of the Institute, yet can have some 
of the privileges of the members. Application has to be 
made to the council to become a probationer, and a fee 
of 10s. 6d. paid, with an annual subscription of the same 
sum ; the council may withdraw its approval at any 
time. These probationers can join the classes for 
students and may use the library for their studies. 
Those who wish to become actuaries should apply for 
fuller particulars to the Honorary Secretaries, staple 
Iun Hall, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


" COMMEMORATION ” 
TREES. 


ERNEST Harrison, 77 Gregory Boulevard, Notting- 
ham, writes : * I have replanted in our garden an oa 
tree (which has grown from an acorn set there a few 
mp in commemoration of the coming of age of 
the * B.O.P.” 


* B.0. P. 


Ave6ustus Tuck writes from 339 McLeod Street, 
Ottawa, Canada: “I am going to plant a tree in our 
garden in commemoration of the ‘coming of age’ of 
the*B.O,P. Your paper has given me great help, and 
is no doubt the best boy’s paper in existence. I think 
your suggestion re ‘tree-planting’ is a very good one 
for correspondents living at a distance.” 


. 
oo 
* 


ALwIN E, HAAGNER writes to us, under date of 
January 7, from Modderfontein, Transvaal, South 
Africa: “I thought that a tree distinctive of South 
Africa more fitting the honour (seeing that I am a 
South African [Cape Colonist] and that this is a South 
African country) than a naturalised foreign tree. 
After prolonged searching, I could not find a better 
tree than a ‘mimosa,’ I have now planted one, 
particulars of which are as follows: Mimosa Tree : 
height, five feet ; diameter of trunk, two inches. The 
tree stands in a prominent place in our front garden, 
It was planted on January 6. As soon as it has 
attained a heavier foliage, I will send youa photograph 
of same. Also I intend nailing to the bark a piate 
bearing the inscription : 


** * B.0.P., COMMEMORATION TREE, 
PLANTED IN JANUARY 1899 
(218T YEAR OF PUBLICATION ) 
BY ALWIN C, HAAGNER, 
AN ARDENT * B.O.P.’ READER." 


. 
— 
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Mr. GILBERT NINON writes from the Lymni Copper 
Mine, Lymni, Papho, Cyprus, under date of January 31, 
1899: "I have the pleasure to inform you that I have 
planted a pine-tree in commemoration of the twenty- 
first birthday of the ‘B.O.P?’ I should have liked to 
plant a fir-tree, or cedar, but as there are none in this 

rt of Cyprus I consoled myself with a pine. I am 
the only Énglishman here, and have been aione for one 
year without getting any leave, which—as I am only 
nineteen years old—is dull without companions. I am 
manager of the mine, and started work with great odds 
against me, as I did not know a word of Greek. But I 
have found in the * B.O.P? a good and trusty com- 
panion ; what good stories there are in it, and also such 
good advice ! " 

R. G. M. writes from Addington, Ch. Ch, N.Z.: 
“T take a great interest in the * B.O.P.,' having taken it 
for the last five years. I think it a grand idea to plant 
a treein my garden in commemoration of the * B.O.P.'s' 
coming of age, and will plant a cabbage-tree when it 
is the poe time, It isa native of New Zealand, and 
there is a picture of two on the 244. stamp on this 


letter." 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


WE clip the following paragraph from the * Bath 
Chronicle " of February 2 : * Colonel Wyndham Murray, 
M.P., in making a round of visits to the various institu- 
tions in this city, never forgets the Sutcliffe Industrial 
School, and this year, as in several previous ones, he 
has presented the boys with a new volume of the 
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THE WAY OF SALVATION 
IN SIX WORDS. 


“By faith, Abraham, when called, obeyed” (Heb. 
xi. 8). In literal telegraphing they do not include the 
e, and so,if we need not count the word “ Abra- 
m," we have the way of salvation set forth iu five 
words, Let nobody say he does not know how to be 
saved, or that he cannot remember it, when it is all 
packed in five words. It is all there, a wonderful 
amount of light and information, in small compass, It 
shows how salvation begins, It draws the line between 
God's part and man's part—what He does and what 
we are to do—and it shows, too, why myriads are never 
saved. It is because God does His part, be ever 
do theirs. DR. W^ 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TEAM FOR 1899: 


WHO 


HIS season sces the arrival of another 
+ Australian team in England, which will 
consist of -— 


C. McLeod. H. Trumble. 
J.J. Darling. C. Hill. E. Jones. 
S. E. Gregory. d. J. kelly. | M. A. Noble. 


Of these, C. McLeod, H. Trumble, and 
J. Worrall come from Victoria; J. J. Darling, 
C. Hill, and E. Jones from South Australia ; 
while S. E. Gregory, J. J. kelly, and M. A. 
Noble come from New South Wales. 

The vacancies will be filled by A. E. Johns 
and F. A. Iredale, and T. R. McKibbin, with 
V. Trumper, and W. Howell as reserves. 
The Australian season ends in March, and 
the performances of many of the team will 
naturally be of very great interest. 

Theinter-colonial season opened on Novem- 
ber 12 and four following days, at Adelaide, 
when South Australia opposed Victoria ; the 
scores were - Victoria 507 and 217, and South 
Australia 331 and 98; the visiting colony 
thus won by 295 runs. In this match J. 
Worrall, who has not been in England for 
eleven years, made 104 runs in the first 
innings, while H. Trumble took 8 wickets 
for 129 runs in the first innings of South 
Australia, and 3 for 36 in the second. 
For South Australia. C. Hil played a 
magnificent innings of 86, and that upon a 
wicket spoilt by rain, and against Trumble, 
who could not be played except with the 
greatest difficulty. 

Although South Australia was 176 runs 
behind, and in England would have followed 
on, yet the limit in Australia is 200. E. 
Jones, the famous fast bowler, made a good 
score, and took nine wickets in the match. 
The return match between these two colonies 
was played on January 3 of the present year, 
and again Victoria proved successful by an 
innings and 218 runs. The match was 
played at Melbourne, and Victoria gained 455 
runs, and South Australia 136 and 101. 
Trumble made 70 runs; for the other side 
Darling made 62 and Clement Hill 60. 
Trumble took 3 wickets for 57 in the 
first innings, while in the second he took 
8 wickets for 39 runs. 

Prince Ranjitsinhji considers that Trumble 
is & magnificent judge of the game, and the 
best all-round player in the colony. 

It is only fair to say that the victory by an 
innings and 218 runs was chiefly due to the 
fact that the home team were lucky enough 
to bat upon a perfect wicket; whereas rain 
completely upset the chances of their oppo- 
nents. A. E. Johns, the wicket-keeper, 
disposed of no less than five men, and at the 
wicket he is very stylish and takes the bill 
very neatly. It is a question whether he has 
a superior in Australia when he has to take 
slow or medium pace bowling. There is 
certainly no doubt as to his being the most 
polished stumper in the Colonies, although 
perhaps hardly as reliable as Kelly of New 
South Wales, who is also better able to stand 
the jars and knocks of fast bowlers. 

New South Wales opposed Tasmania at 
Sydney, on December 9, 10, and 12, and the 
Mother Colony of Australia (that is New 
South Wales) won by an innings and 457 runs. 
This match was the first played between the 
two colonies, and the younger one was 
altogether unable to cope with their formid- 
able opponents, who were at full strength. 

Iredale made 196, and Trumper was not 
out for 202; both of these great bats are 
likely to visit England if thoy can get away. 

Lhe scores were, Tasmania 130 and 222, 


J. Worrall. 


THEY 


By THE Rey. T. C. CoLLINGS. 


New South Wales 839; this latter score is a 
record for Australia in first-class matches. 
Trumper's great innings of 202 not out was 
made in four and a-half hours; Jredale was 
three hours and a-quarter in making his score. 

McKibbin took 10 wickets in the match 
for 157 runs, and M. A. Noble. who has never 
yet appeared in England, took 5 for 25 in 
the first innings. 

New South Wales have undoubtedly the 
best all-round side of the Colonies; their 
batting is as good as that of any English 
county, if not better, and their bowling is 
decidedly superior to that of any one English 
county. In Howell, Noble, and Mchibbin 
there is a formidable sect of bowlers ; while as 
batsmen Gregory and Iredale are peculiarly 
brilliant. Gregory, who is termed the 
midget, has been to England three times 
previously, and he has again and again in 
both countries been instrumental in stopping 
the collapse of his side; he can always play 
a very cool game at a critical period, and is 
a clever anda plucky bat. In the last tour 
he made no less than 518 runs, and had an 
average of just over 51 perinnings. His 171 
for New South Wales, against Stoddart’s 
team, is perhaps the grandest innings he has 
played against us, although his great 
performance for the last Australian team in 
England, of 103 runs against England at 
Lord's, is not likely to be forgotten. 

For Tasmania the highest scores were, 
Windsor 77 and Bourne *2. 

The colony also played two matches 
against South Australia, the first at Adelaide 
on December 16 and four following days, 
when South Australia won by 57 runs; 
the home team made 334. thanks chiefly to 
82 by Jones, and 73 by C. Hill. The majority 
of the wickets fell to Noble, with 6 for 129 
runs. The visitors made 374, Donnan play- 


ing a splendid innings of 160 not out. With 
& balance of 40 against them, South 


Australia made 269 in their second innings, 
Hill making 109 and Darling 70; this time 
Howell was the most successful bowler, 
taking 6 wickets for 116 runs. This left 
the visitors with 230 to get; but they could 
make nothing of Gitfen, who took 6 wickets 
for 83 runs, and the whole side was out for 
172. In the return match at Sydney the 
tables were turned, and after five days’ 
play, ending on January 11, the victory rested 
with the home team by three wickets. The 
scores were, New South Wales 379 and 256 
for seven wickets; South Australia 164 and 
469. Hill scored 159, Giffen 68, Noble 101, 
and Gregory 89, for their respective sides. 
Jones and T. R. McKibbin did the bowling. 
Noble, one of the new men, stands six feet, 
and is a wiry-looking young fellow. He is a 
great favourite in Sydney and equally popular 
in the other colonies, and his success on 
English wickets is loudly prophesied; he 
bowls a peculiar ball, and, strange to say, 
prefers to bowl against the wind, a rather 
unusual preference. 

Victoria played two matches against New 
South Wales, and won their first match on 
December 27, by 190 runs— Victoria 189 and 
219, while tlie home tcam could only respond 
with 99 and 119. Trumble had a great deal 
to do with the success of the Victorians, 
taking 3 wickets for 45 in the first innings, and 
8 for 58 in the second. Victoria had the 
good fortune to bat first, and thanks to 109 by 
J. Worrall made a total of 189 on a ditlicult 
pitch ; Howell took 5 wickets for 75. When 
New South Wales went in the wicket had 
become very treacherous, and the team could 
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only put up 99 runs. McLeod took 6 
wickets for 42. He is a brother of a player 
who visited England some years ago. He is 
a useful left-handed batsman, with a peculiar 
style, and has scored heavily. His batting is 
of the safe rather than of the brilliant order, 
and the English team last year found him 
a very hard man to get rid of. His averages 
speak for themselves. In bowling he has 
dene fine service: he bowls a splendid length, 
rather over medium pace, with but slight 
work; the ball, however, comes off the ground 
very quickly, and on a bad wicket it is 
admitted he is very dangerous; on good 
wickets his fine length is invaluable, and 
makes him a hard man to score from. In 
the second innings of the match, Victoria did 
well and left their opponents 310 to make to 
win, but they collapsed before Trumble, and 
were all out for 119, of which Gregory 
claimed 49. J. Worrall, as we have said, 
came to England with the 1888 team, but 
he was not a success and his cricket brought 
him but few runs. Ten years ago his 
average against the English team was 3; 
for the last two seasons it has been 40 and 52. 
He has the reputation of being the best 
batsman in Australia on a bad wicket. His 
innings of 100 was a triumph of stubborn 
batting and resolute hitting, and though he 
is possibly not the dashing player McDonnell 
or Massie was, as a determined batsman he 
has few rivals. He is a magniticent field, a 
useful change bowler, and many would like 
to sec him captain the team ; he is cool and 
judicious, and his election would be popular. 

The other match that calls for notice was 
the return. between these colonies at the end 
of last month at Sydney. New South Wales 
made 432 in their first innings, McLeod 
being the only bowler who could make any im- 
pression on them. The chief scores among 
the New South Wales men were, Noble 100, 
Iredale 98, and Donnan 60. Victoria were all 
out for 215, of which Giller claimed 87. The 
wiekets were pretty evenly divided, Howell 
and Noble doing well. In the follow-on 
Victoria did much better, making 396; 
Graham was in brilliant form and scored 124, 
while Worrall was responsible for 68, and 
Giller for 53, the latter thus having distin- 
guished himself in both innings, besides 
bowling well when New South Wales was 
batting. With 170 to win, New South Wales 
were easily victorious, and when the match 
ended Iredale was playing very well. 

Mr. W. L. Murdoch says that “the com- 
bination will be the best that ever left Aus- 
tralia; never has so much interest been 
manifest in Australia over a team for the 
Old Country." 

The manager of the team is to be Mr. B. J. 
Wardill, the secretary of the Melbourne 
Cricket Club, who had charge of the eleven 
which came to England in 1596. "The pro- 
gramme shows that there are to be five test 
matches, und great satisfaction is felt at this. 

Mr. Trumble, the champion bowler, speak- 
ing about bowling, says that *‘ therc is a great 
difference between English and Australian 
wickets, and when he tirst visited England 
he had everything to learn—and how those 
lessons were taken to heart is shown by his 
success on the last tour. 

«In Australia," he told me, when he was 
over here before, “a man to be successful 
must bowl a good length, turn the ball à bit, 
vary his pace and, perhaps, his elevation. 
With a new man, I very often try the plan of 
altering the elevation—that is to say, I bowl 
with the arm as high as possible, und drop 


more suddenly; it makes a couple of feet 
ditference in the length which he fails to 
notice. In England a good length and fast 
enough break to beat the bat, but not the 
wicket, are sufficient. If a bowler can pitch 
the ball in England a couple of inches out- 
side the off stump. and hit the leg stump, or 
leg and middle, it is all he requires. Now, 
an Australian, who during all his cricket 
experience has had to try hard for what 
break he can pet, makes the mistake at the 
outset of doing too much on English wickets. 
He has a bigger break than English bowlers 
ever seek to cultivate, and the batsmen simply 
step into the wicket and pull him to the on, 
a trick in which their great batsmen excel, 
and nearly all are proficient. Men like Jack- 
son—who is particularly good at it— Gunn, 
Ranji, or Shrewsbury, when they are sure 
of their umpire, step deliberately into the 
wicket and pull a ball obviously outside the 
off stump, and it is quite hopeless to expect 
an ‘lbw’ decision against them. There- 
fore, our new bowlers not only miss the 
wicket, but give them runs where they are 
most sure of getting them—viz. to the on. I 
suppose fifty runs are scored there in England 
to every twenty to the off, though in Australia 
the figures are quite reversed. The only 
great English batsman I know who is nn ex- 
ception to the rule is Abel, who never uses 
his legs to guard his wicket; yet our fellows 
on the 1896 tour regarded him as the best 
batsman in England on all wickets, and Ranji 
was batting exceptionally then. 

“ There is really no finer bowler in England 
than Hearne. Hehasan excellent length, all 
the break he needs there, and when the 
wicket is alright there is no better bowler. 
‘In England, a man generally goes in against 
Hearne under the impression that he is going 
to be bowled ‘neck and crop’; in fact, that 
is the feeling against any good bowler, and 
on the best of wickets, but no one had the 
feeling about Hearne on the Australian 
wickets. He bowls better at Lord's than 
anywhere else, although we have had some 
awful breakdowns against him even tire. 
The light is inferior to begin with, and there 
is generally a big crowd, and the batsman 
sees nothing behind the bowler’s arm but a 
black moving mass. The ground slopes a 
bit one way, and Hearne generally bowls 
with the slope to help his break. 

“The other ground where test matches 
are to be played this season is Kennington 
Oval, where there is a good light and a first- 
class wicket. It is also one of the finest 
run-getting grounds in England, though the 
Australians like Old Trafford and almost 
always do well there in fine-weather matches. 

* Asa bowler, I certainly prefer Sheffield, 
with & fiery wicket, by all means. On the 
last Australian trip Jones was flying about 
the ears of the Yorkshire batsmen, and they 
were mightily pleased when he was taken off 
and Eady put on. Eady's first hit the bats- 
man an awful crack. *Whoy, he's woorse 
than toother man,’ said the batsman, who 
was not inclined to face the music again. 
* Whoy don't 'e goa on?’ yelled a man from 
the crowd. *Oim thinkin’ o' moi woife an’ 
ta children,’ said the batsman.” 

Mr. Trumble will have every opportunity 
to try his skill; and while wishing the Old 
Country good luck, we shall wish the 
Australians a pleasant tour; and, after all, 
may the best man win. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


By T. F. UTTLEY. 


ad 


AN ACTUARY. 


ANY of our readers will ask, what is an actuary ? It 

is a little-known but most important profession. 

An actuary is à person skilled iu the application of 
the doctrive of * chances” to financial affairs, more 
especlally in regard to the insurance of lives. The 
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term is generally applied to the officer of a life in- 
surance company whose main duties are to make the 
computations necessary to determine the valuation of 
contingent liabilities, computation of premiums, com- 
pilation of tables, etc. 

The Institute of Actuaries was founded in 1848 for 
the purposes of elevating the attainments and status 
and promoting the general efficiency of all who are 
enyaged in occupations connected with the pursuits of 
an actuary, and for the extension and improvement of 
the data and methods of the science which has its 
origin in the application of probabilities to the atfuirs 
of lite, and from which life insurance, annuity, 
reversionary interest, and other analogous institutions 
derive their principles of operation, lt embraces ns 
its peculiar province of inquiry ull monetary questions 
invelving a Consideration of the separate or combiued 
effec s of interest and probability. 

There ure different classes ot membership, and the 
council have recently formulated new rules to regulate 
the examinations qualitving for adn'ission to the 
classes of (1) Students, (2) Associates, aud (3) Fellows ; 
and there 1s yet a fourth class of i'robationers, of 
which more presently. 

In future the examinations are to ve conducted in 
writing. aud successful candidates will be placed in 


three clases, the names in each class being put in 
alphabetical order. The examinations are in April of 
each year, or as may be prescribed, and one month's 
notice is given of the days, hours, and places where the 
examinations take place, and candidates have to give 
fourteen. days’ written notice of their intention to 
present themselves. 

Candidates wishing to be admitted as Students have 
to pav au entrance fee and an examination tee of £1 1s. 
The examination subjects comprise (1) Arithmetic and 
algebra, including the theor; aud practice of 
iozurithms and the elements of the theory of 
probabilities; (2) Euclid, Books I, I. and JII: 
(3) The elements of the theory of compound interest, 
iucluding annuities certain; (4) Te principles of 
book-Leeping : (5) Practical example ; in all the fore- 
going subjects. A graduate in mathematical honours 
of any university in the United Kingdom is exempt 
from the examination. On passing the examination 
the candidate is admitted a student on signing a form 
of obligation and paying a subscription of £1 25. 
1f. however, the candidate fails, he may with tlie permis- 
sion of the council be subsequently examined on pay- 
mentof further fees. 

In order to become an Associate, students formerly 
had to pass the foregoing examination, generally known 
as Part L, and in addition Part II. But now it is 
-ufücient to pass in Part II. only, comprising the 
following subjects : (1) The theory of compound inte- 
rest, including aunuities certain ; (2) The application 
of the theory of probubilities to life contingencies ; 
(3) The tbeory of lite contingencies, including annuities, 
assurances on lives, and survivorships ; (4) The methods 
of construction and the use of monetary aud other 
tables relating to life contingencies ; (6) Tue elements 
of the law relating to life assurance policies and their 
assignment ; (7) The investments of life nssurance 
companies other than life interests and reversions ; 
(8) Practical examples in all the foregoing subjects. 
The examination fee is £1 1s. Fellows of tlie faculty 
of actuaries by examination ure considered to be 
eligible under certain by-laws as associates, without 
passing the foregoing examination for associates, 

The last class of membership is Fellows, aud for this 
purpose students or associates have to pass the fore- 
going examinations, and, in addition. what is known as 
Part IIL, section A, comprising : (1) The elements of tlie 
law of real and personal property aud of the law 
relating to life assurance contracts, and to joint-stock 
companies and to friendly societies, (2) The principles 
ef bankiog and finance, including a knowledge of the 
constitution and operations of the Bauk of England, 
and of the national and local debts ot the United | 
kiugdom ; (3) Elementa of the calculus of finite differ- 
ences, including interpolation and summation, with 
its application of life contingencies ; (4) The methods 
of constructing and graduating mortality tables, sick- 
ness tables, and other tables relating to life contingen- 
vies, with special reference to existing well-known 
tables; (5) Practical examples in all the foregoing 
subjects. There has likewise to be passed what is 
known as Part III., section B, where the subjects are: 
(1) The methods of valuation of the liabilities aud 
assets of life assurance companies and analogous insti- 
tutions, and of dealing with the result shown by such 
valuations ; (2) Investments generally, including life 
interests and reversions, (3) Miscellaneous subjects 
connected with the foregoing, such as the practical 
valuation of life interests and reversions, the prepara- 
tion of statements, accounts, reports, etc. ; (4) Subjects 
in life coatingencies not included in Part II.; (5) The 
application of the differential and integrul calculus to 
life contingencies ; (6) Practical examples in all the 
foregoing subjects. These two latter parts may be 
taken both in one year or one part in one year and the 
other in & subsequent yeur, and if one part is failed in, 
it may be taken up in a subsequent year. The exami- 
nation fee is £1 1s. Associates must take up the last 
two parts to be qualified as fellows and students in all 
the parts. 

Besides examinations in the United Kingdom, the 
Institute of Actuaries also undertakes examinations in 
the Colonies. The examinations are held usually in 
April or as the committee directs. The date and place 
of the examination is advertised in one selected colonial 
paper in the previous November, andcandidates intend- 
ing to compete should give notice to the Honorary 
i sretaries prior to January 31 preceding the examina- 

on. 

There is sti'1 another class of actuarics, These are - 


020 


called Frobationers, and tbis class has been established 
by the Institute for the benetit of persons who, while 
not being members of tbe Institute, yet can have sowe 
of the privilegesof the members. App'icatiou has to be 
made to the council to become a probationer, and a fee 
of 1Us. 6d. paid, with an annual &ubseription of the same 
gum ; the council may withdraw its approval at any 
time. These probationers can join the classes for 
students and may use tle library for their studies. 
Those who wish to become actuaries should apply for 
fuller particulars to the Honorary Secretaries, Staple 
Iun Hall, Holborn, London, W.C. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


“B.O.P.” ‘ COMMEMORATION ” 
TREES. 


Erxesr HannisoN, 77 Gregory Boulevanl, Notting. 
lam. writes : " I have replanted in our garden an oak 
tree (which has grown from an acorn set there a few 
years ago) in commemoration of the coming of age of 
tlie * B.O.P?” 

s$ 

AvGceTUs Tuck writes from 339 McLeod Street, 
Ottawa, Canada: “I am going to plant a tree in our 
garden in commemoration of the ‘coming of age’ of 
the‘ B.O.P. Your paper has given me great help, and 
is no doubt the best boy's paper in existence. I think 
your suggestion re ‘tree-plauting' is a very good one 
tor correspondents living at à distance." 


die 


ALWIN E. HAAGNER writes to us, under date of 
January 7, from Modderfontein, Transvaal, South 
Africa: “I thought that a tree distinctive of South 
Africa more fitting the honour (seeing that I am a 
South African (Cape Colonist] and that this is a South 
African country) than a naturalised foreign tree. 
After prolonged searching, I could not find a better 
tree than a ‘mimosa.’ I have now plauted one, 
de pe of which are as follows: Mimosa Tree : 
eight, five feet ; diameter of trunk, two inches. The 
tree stands in a prominent place in our front garden. 
It was plauted on January 6. As soon as it has 
attained a heavier foliage, I will send youa photograph 
of same. Also I intend nailing to the bark a piate 
bearing the inscription : 


*** B.O.P.’ COMMEMORATION TREE. 
PLANTED IN JANUARY 1899 
(21ST YEAR OF PUBLICATION) 
BY ALWIN C. HAAGNER, 
AN ARDENT * B.O.P.' READER.” 


e 


Mr. GILBERT Nixon writes from the Lymni Copper 
Mine, Lymni, Papho, Cyprus, under date of January 31, 
1899: “I have the pleasure to inform you that I have 
planted a pine-tree in commeworation of the twenty- 
first birthday of the ‘B.O.P’ I should have liked to 
plant a fir-tree, or cedar, but as there are none in this 
part of Cyprus I consoled myself with a pine. I nm 
the only Englishman here, and have been atone for one 
year without getting any leave, which—as I am onlv 
nineteen years old—is dull without companions. I am 
manager of the mine, and started work with great odds 
against me, as I did not know a word of Greek. But I 
have found in the * B.O.P. a good and trusty cow- 
panion ; what good stories there are in it, and also such 
good advice !" : 


oo 
LÀ 


R. G. M. writes from Addington, Ch. Ch., N.Z.: 
“I take a great interest in the * B.O.P.’ having taken it 
for the last five years. I think it a grand idea to plant 
atreein my garden in commemoration of the * B. O.P.'s" 
coming of age, and will plant a cabbage-tree when it 
is the proper time. It isa native of New Zealand, and 
there is a picture of two on the 2447. stamp on this 


letter.” 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Wk clip the following paragraph from the “ Bath 
Chronicle "of February 2 : * Colonel Wyndham Murray, 
M.P., in making a round of visits to the various institu- 
tions in this city, never forgets the Sutcliffe Industrial 
School, and this year, as in several previous ones, he 
has presented the boys with a new volume of the 
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THE WAY OF SALVATION 
IN SIX WORDS. 


«By faith, Abraham, when called, obeyed” (Heb. 
xi. 8). In literal telegraphing they do not inelude the 
pame, and so, if we necd not count the word ^ Abra- 
ham.” we have the way of salvation set forth in tive 
words, Let nobody say he does not know how to be 
saved, or that he cannot remember it, when it is all 
packed in flve words. It is all there. a wonderful 
amount of light and information, insmall compass. It 
shows how salvation begins. It draws the line between 
God's part and mau's part—what He does and what 
we are to do—and it shows, too, why myriads are never 
save]. It is because God does His part. but thev never 
do theirs. DR. WM. ASHMORE, 
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NOTICE To CoNTnIBUTORS.— 47! manuscripts intended 
for the Boy’s OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
fo the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works. separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitiing their MSS. 


W. F. WILBEE.—Read our article on “ Photographic 
Developers,” in No. 630 (Feb. 7, 1891). Whatever 
plates you get will give you full instructions, either 
on or in the box. Buy some Ilford P.O.P. at the 
nearest dealer in photographic apparatns, and follow 
their instructions. Failing any dealer near, write to 
Mr. Jouathan Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 


J. H. (Dynamo).—The size given in our article (March 
part, 1891) will charge a small accumulator. You 
had better write to Mr. 8. R. Bottone, Wallington, 
Surrey, und ask about cost, etc. The water motor 
would only eost about 5s, or 10s. As you live in 
London you might cousult Mr. E. J. Dale, 17 and 18 
Dyer's Buildings, Holborn, E.C. 


R. €, R.—Of no use whatever to us. 


R. D.— The better way is to order the paper through 
your local bookseller. You can have it, of course, 
sent direct from the office, by payment in advance 
plus the cost of postage. 


Homo.—Thanks for your letter. We werevery pleased 
to read the article, and would have used it if pos- 
sible; but it was scarcely up to our standard -for 
publication. The drawings, too, were 20t clear and 
strong: enough. They hardly did justice, in the 
main, to the subject, 


GruumM.—The earnings of pilots depend on the port 
to which they are attached. Some think themselves 
lucky to get à pound a week ; others make over four 
hundred à year. We are much obliged to you for 
the photograph. 


W. SMYTH.—The sail plan given is that most suitable 
for theboat, If you design another you must do it at 
your own risk, as otherwise you would hold us respon- 
sible for failure. 

FRETWORK, ETc. (J. H. and others).— You can doubt- 
léss obtain all you need in the way of patterns, 
materials, ete., both for fret and poker work, from 
Messrs. He ory Zilles & Co., of 19 and 21 “Wilson 
street, Finsbury, E.C. 


Pickoxs (B. C. L.).—1. Galvanised zinc wire. 2. 
Tumblers, Pouters, or Fantails. 


A READER.—A good book on “Alphabets and Sign- 
writing " is published by Batsford, of High Holborn. 


F. F. G. - You might try Fry’s as you are not far off, 
but they will probably laugh at you for thinking 
such a thing to be of value. There is no silver in 
What you call silver paper. 


Diawso.—l. As a beginner, you had better try with 
pen-and-ink work. Brush drawings are much more 
costly to reproduce for printing purposes, and hence 
many editors will not accept them at all nowadays, 
and certainly not from inexperienced and unknown 
men. 2, The size matters little, as in the preparation 
of the printing blocks drawings can be reduced to 
suit the needs of the editor. 


A READER.— You cannot enter the Navy as a com- 
missioned officer, and that settles the whole thing. 
yet a quarterly Navy List. 


Moray Loon.—There are eared seals and earless 
seals, and the names you give are applied to different 
species of them, and not always to tlie same species, 
so that the question would require a verv elaborate 
answer. All popular names have different meanings 
in different localities, and that is the reason why 
scientific ones should be used. 


ANNIE HAYWARD.— Butterflies and thin-bodied moths 
can be killed by a smart pinch, administered at the 
base of the thorax, just where the limbs join the 
body. Stout-bodied moths will require a drop or two 
of chloroform ; or you can buy a killing-bottle for a 
shilling or so of any of the natural-history dealers. 
Keep it tightly corked, 

D. WHITE.— You will find all about polishing stones in 
the seventh and eighth parts of our ** Indoor Games," 


Grey Hare (Badger).—If hereditary you cannot better 
it. But keep in good form, and the grey hairs if cut 
short won't be noticed. 


DUNDEE WHALERS (Peter).—Apply “Shipping Office,” 
Dundee. 

AWFULLY Sorry (Jacobite).— We are awfully sorry 
that advice in paper could do you no zood. Consult 
a doctor as soon as possible. 


VALVES OF HEART (Southron).—We think the doctor 
is frightening yon most unnecessarily ; a young man 
perhaps. Consult a better and get rid of anxiety. . 


Picroxs (I, S, G.).—Buy a copy of ^ Feathered World.” 
and look atadvertisements, We cannot give breeders’ 
addresses. 

AQUARIUM (R. G. A.).—You cannot do better than 
follow the urticles now appearing in our pages. They 
are by an expert in such inatters. ' 


BEkEs (S. I.).—Have you deprived themi of honey and 
not fed them? That would account for it. 


SOUTH AFRICA.—Sorry that the drawing, is of no use 
to us. Kingston was on our staff until he. died. 
“Peter Trawl” aud * Roger Kyflins Ward" ran 
through our pages. ; 

Binps (Change).—“ Going light "'ís a disease ef 
pigeons, and may be tuberculons. Food for blackbirds: 
German paste, worms, slugs, mixed raw meat, Fs 
fruit, etc. ; 

NEWFOUNDLAND or WOLFHOUND (J. B.).—1. New- 
foundland. 9. No: they must be taught swimming 
and never frightened. 3. You might perhaps get.a 
good puppy for £5. Deal only with a good breeder. 


NEW ZEALAND (E. C.).—Apply to agents of shippiug 
offices, London, and ask what you ask us. But, mind, 
there is the passage to pay. EP ea 


CHRONIC Broncultis (G. C. D.).—Change to a mild 
seaside climate is the only thing to cure you.. But 
strengthen health by cold bath every morning and 
good food. Fresh air day and night. 


Cat (A. R.).—Yes, very cruel and very cowardly, to 
waylay a poor cat and skewer it. You will never 
forget it. 


Tory (Staines).—For fretwork patterns for bird-cages 
you can hardly do better than refer to catalogue No. 
60, price 3d., issued by Henry Zilles & Co., 19 and 21 
Wilson Street, Finsbury, from whom full-sized 
patterns can also be obtained. 


SHORTWINDEDNESS (Geo. D.).—It is not a shortwinded 
word anyhow, You give usno clue to your condition 
or habits of life, so to advise would be useless. But 
do not play running games till you consult your 
doctor. 
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MR. J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
LL.B. ] >. 
WE commence this.week s new serial story by Mr. 
J. Macdonald Oxley, whose acquaintance as a writer pf 
stirring tales our readers háve already made in th 


columns. ^ YN “fie 
Mr, Oxley is:.a Bluenose . by, birth, the city of 
Halifax .being his riative place, ‘and the date” b- 
ber 22; 1855. Having been-preparéd. at thé H 
Grammar School, 3re:enteted»Dallijousie Uniyéreity;ahd 
graduated thence with hogours iñ. 1874; -Two years 
later he took a course in “Law åt Harvard Univ A 
and on his return-obtained the-degree of LL.B. from 
the University of Halifax. In 1878 he was admitted 
to the Nova ‘Scotia. Bar, and was engagéd in active 
practice until 1882, when he accepted a professional 
position in the Marine Department at Ottawa. This 
be resigned in: 1892 to become Superintendent of 
Agencies for the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Canada in the Eastern Canada district. In the 
following ‘year he was promoted to his present position 
of Manager of the English Department of the: Montreal 
Distriet,- For many years, in addition. to his other 
occupations, Mr. Oxley has given + muth- attentioni.to 
literary work, and hàs published nearlya score of books 
iy Egland and thefUnited States, besides contributing 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 
OR, 
HERE AND THERE IN 
MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " 
* In the Land of the Lion and Ustrich,” 
“Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE STOWAWAY. 


Wwe a man-o'-war ship leaves port she 

sals under sealed orders, which the 
captain is not permitted to open until he is 
at a certain distance from land, or at the 
particular place specified. 

It is different with the mercantile marine, 
for everyone knows long before whither a 
ship is bound. 

And so it was no secret, even to the men, 
that the good ship Livingstone was to clear 
and get off, not only for the Cape and India, 
but for every port in her route up the East 
coast of the great dark continent. 

So that although junior officers of merchant 
ships have not, as a rule, a vast number ot 
adventures on shore—in fact, with some 
vessels they may spend but a few hours at 
each port—this ship would be in many 
instances an exception. 

Besides, the good-natured captain, or “ old 
man," as nearly all hands called him, was a 
shareholder in her to a very large amount. 
He was, moreover, a free-and-easy English 
gentleman, and exceedingly fond of sport and 
exploration. 

Though he knew his first officer's faults 
better than anyone, knew he was a bit of a 
bully, and that he was fond of “ the devil in 
solution," though never unfit for duty, he 
knew also that he was a strict disciplinarian, 
and would have the work done; so the 
skipper rather liked him than otherwise, and 
bore with him. Court was this gentleman's 
name. 

Now let me tell all who care to know, that 
the title of * captain " does not really belong, 
though custom has sanctioned it, to any vessel 
or steamboat of the merchant service. Nor 
is it etiquette to call any craft that does not 
belong to the Royal Navy “ the ship.” Barque, 
schooner, brig, boat, or even full-rigged ship, 
but not * the ship." 

Some of Her Majesty’s Captains, R.N., 
are most particular—too much so, perhaps — 
on this point. 

We of H.M.S. Penguin boarded a barque 
once in the Indian Ocean to look at her 
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papers, for she might have been a slaver 
in disguise. 

The skipper came back with our sub- 
lieutenant. He was short of stores, and 
wanted to get some. I was on deck 
when he came on board. It was an 
amusing interview. ‘This worthy skipper 
didn't salute the quarter-deck as he 
stepped on board. Nor did he salute the 
captain. He simply walked briskly for. 
ward, and held out an honest brown 
hand for a shake. 

The captain would not touch it. 

^ Who are you, sir?”’ 

“I’m Captain Gardner, sir.” 

" Gardner?—Gardner? I don't re. 
member the name. What is the name of 
your craft 2" 

“My ship is the Dorothy Gray of 
Hull." 

“Why, sir, there is no such name in 
the Navy List." 

* Mebbe not. sir, but vonder she floats, 
and we don't want to fight either." 

* Well remember Mr. Gurdner there 
are no captains in your trading service, 
and no ships." 

"I hope no offence, sir." said Mr. 
Gardner. “Im always called captain, 
and a ship's a ship as long's she floats, so 
there! I came on board to vou to beg 
fora favour. I would not accept it now 
if I and my men were starving. Good 
morning, sir." 

IIe inarched proudly forward and got 
over the side, leaving our captain silent 
and frowning. I felt sorry for that 
skipper, and really I think our captain 
was a bit of a cad. 

But any master mariner may be styled 
" captain " through courtesy. 


Young Allan Adair found himself, some- 
what to his relief, in the second mate’s 
watch, and /e was a sailor from bowsprit 
to binnacle. 

He took up duty at once, though some- 
what squeamish, and began to do his best 
to learn seamanship. 

And now I have to tell you of a very 
strange occurrence which came to light 
when the Livingstone was barely three 
full days out. 

The mate had gone on watch—the 
morning, from four till eight—and had 
not been long up before one of the men 
came from below to make a report. He 
saluted and said : 

“Strikes me, sir, this ship's 'aunted, 
gir." 

^ Haunted 
mean ? ”’ 

The vessel—full-rigged she was—under 
an easy spread of canvas was edging 
along the Bay of Biscay. and there was 
hardly a sound to be heard save the 
gentle swishing of the water alongside 
and the occasional flapping of a sail. 

The mate looked sleepy and seedy, and 
his temper was venomous. 

* Well, there is music coming up from 
the forehold if ye likes ter come and 
listen, sir.” 

The chief officer strode angrily forward 
towards the ladder. 

“I hear nothing,” he said. 

But presently he did. 

It was the plaintive notes of a flute, 
playing that sad, sweet Irish air * Dermot 
Asthore.”’ 

* Remove the hatch instantly; there is 
a stowaway there.” 


indeed! What do you 
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The men did as told, and presently 
dragged up into the twilight of early 
morning poor Rory himself. 

“ Bring the young scoundrel on deck." 

Rory wasin a bath of perspiration, and, 
being us black as soot, was a really pitiful 
spectacle.” 

* Your name, you ragamuffin; and what 
are vou doing here without leave? "' 

“Sure, sorr, ve needn't be angry with 
a poor boy. Me name is Kory O Flinn, 
and it is going to see the wurrld 
entoirely that I am.” 

"Oh, are ye? More likely you'll see 
the inside of a shark first. But I'll teach 
you a lesson, you insolent young land- 
lubber. You shall have a wash." 

"^ And that same I'm sorely needin', 
sorr, and a bedroom too, with more 
convayniences in it." 

But little did the poor lad know what 
was before him. 

“ Rig the stowaways’ boat," said Mr. 
Dewsbury-—for that was the rather pretty 
name that clung to his figure-head. 

The men addressed went reluctantly 
to work, and were soon ready. 

The boat in question was a triangle, 
long, with sharp bows, her gun'ales all 
bamboo, her sides and bottom canvas. 
It was & boat that did not leak, would 
not sink, but soon got filled with the 
wash of the water in the wake. 

It bad been used more than once before, 
and I have seen stowaways receive far 
worse treatment than even this. 

“Tow him astern for ten minutes," 
continued the mate harshly. 

Rory bolted like an eel. There was 
chase given, but it was soon found out 
it was only for his “ baggage" he was 
going. 

He returned on deck very soon, with 
the tiny haversack in his hand. 

“Troth,” he said, looking at the mate, 
“of iss all the way to England I've got to 
vo in that slip of a dinghy, it's not 
widout me baggage I’m going and me 
flute. It's a morsel of prog (food) I'll be 
needin’ on the way, and a clane shirt 
when I land, just for dacency sake.” 

He wds ordered into the frail boat, 
which an ordinary Greenland shark could 
have swallowed with ease. 

He nodded carelessly to the mate. 

“ Good-bye,” he said, “and bad seran 
to ye. It’s the red nose that’s on the 
ugly face o' ye. Drink poor Rory’s 
health in your next glass. There’s sour 
ye look. If ye were buttermilk a pig 
wouldn't go nare ye. Keep &way from 
the drink, sorr, and put a rusty nail in 
your water.” 

The mate seized & rope's end, but the 
men, half-choking with suppressed merri- 
ment, speedily lowered away, and Rory 
was soon floating astern. 

The mate walked about fuming. 

“Well, here's a wind-up to a windy 
day," said the boy to himself; “and och! 
I haven't seen Allan after all!" 

But his boat began to fill in the broken 
water, and Rory began to bale with his 
hat. 

* Pooh ! " he cried next « it's the bit 
o’ string that's doing it.” 

Out came his knife, and he speedily 
cut the little hawser that bound hum to 
the ship. 

“ Sure," he continued, “I'll get out of 
the froth now.” 

And so he did; then baling cleared the 


half-swamped boat, and Rory found him- 
self in blue water smooth and clear. 

He opened his bag and ate heartily. 
then gave an uneasy look around. 

“Glad there's no whales about. Troth, 
if a whale could swallow Jonah, it’s a poor 
chance a little bhoy like me would have.”’ 

He had now drifted far astern, or, rather, 
the Livingstone was far ahead. 

Now the men, who hated Dewsbury as 
much as they hated bad tobacco, had been 
keeping an eye on. Rory, and when they 
saw him cut the hawser they went otf 
immediately and reported the matter to 
the mate. 

The fellow stamped and raved; but as 
he had no wish to be tried for man- 
slaughter, after a turn or two up and 
down the deck, he ordered a boat to be 
lowered. 

It was a long pull, and the men did 
not hurry. 

" She is lying to," said one, “and can't 
go without us." 

“Wish the old boy himself had the 
mate," said another. When they reached 
Itory'sboat at last, he was softly and quietly 
playing * Kathleen Mavourneen” on his 
flute. His back was towards them. 

“ Lie on you: oars for a jiffy,” said the 
coxswain. “I know that song," and he 
trolled out a verse : 


“Kathleen Mavourneen, the grey dawn is breaking, 

The horn of the hunter is heard on the hill, 

The lark from her light wing the bright dew is 
shaking— 

Kathleen Mavourneen, what, slumbering still ! 

Oh, hast thou forgotten this day we must sever? 

Oh, hast thou forgotten this day we must part ? 

It may be for years, and it may be for ever: 

Oh, why art thou slumbering, thou voice of my 
heart 7” 


Sweet and. beautiful the combined 
music of flute and voice came trembling 
over the water. The tgrey dawn had 
nearly given place to day, and red clouds 
floated high overhead. Gulls wheeled 
round and round, their voices seeming to 
bid the mariners a long farewell. 


After returning on board with his bag- 
gage, and having a good wash, Rory looked 
quite respectable. 

He was brought before the captain 
himself—master mariner I ought to say, 
but won't—at eight bells. Rory thought 
he was going to be hanged at the very 
least, so he trembled a little. 

But the good-natured skipper forgave 
the lad, much to the mate’s chagrin. 

“T think you've punished the lad too 
much already," he said, more sternly than 
usnal. 

Then he elicited all Rory’s story from 
him, and Tronso, the Irish terrier, 
and Allan coming up just at that moment 
the truth of the young stowaway’s state- 
ments was soon confirmed. 

“ Can you do anything on board ? " said 
Captain Court. 

* [ can fish, your honour's honour." 

The skipper smiled. 

“ An’ sure I can play the flute so 
swately that the larks will be falling out 
av the sky to listen, and if ye've a priest 
on board I'd make even him dance, sorr."' 

* All right, lad, we'll teach yon to haul 
a rope. Mr. Dewsbury, let him be put in 
the second mate’s watch." 

* Not in mine, sir ? ” 

* No. 


The captain wheeled in sailor fashion 
and walked below. 

Hory's sorrows were at an end for a 
time at any rate. 

But what a fuss Tronso made over the 
lad! Aslong as the mate remained on 
deck Allan was half afraid to go forward. 
But Dewsbury soon went to breakfast ; 
then our hero told his friend, Jack Smith, 
everything. 

“The mate's a brute," said Jack; 
* and one of these days it 1s possible I 
may give him a hiding. I shall if I can 
catch him on shore." . 

Both went forward, and right hearty 
were the greetings betwixt the two boys. 

That very night Jack Smith brought 
Rory below, and it was soon evident he 
was quite a ** broth of a boy.” 

He repeated the story of his wanderings, 
and we already know most of it. 

The surgeon of the little cottage 
hospital in which we left Rory was really 
doing the boy more harm than good, 
though with the best intentions, for he 
was fretting to get on his way. 

* Bedad I'll hop," he said one night to 
himself; “it isn't me that's going to stop 
here to die." 

His clothes were dry and carefully 
folded on a chair. His grip-sack, his 
flute, his stick, all were safe. 

He waited till all was still. 

By good luck a big round moon was 
shining into the room, and he quickly 
dressed, finding himself far stronger than 
he could have believed possible. 

Then he gently opened the window and 
let himself out. Unluckily the window 
went down with a bang, and just as he 
was scaling the wall he saw a nurse's 
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E anchored in the harbour of St. 
Heliers, and Captain Rochefort, 
with myself as a companion, was landed 
on the quay-side. On landing he in. 
quired of some harbour official how he 
could soonest obtain an interview with Sir 
George Carteret. 
, He was informed that Sir George was 
in his residence, within the fortress of 
Elizabeth Castle. As the tide was low 
we immediately started to walk along the 
causeway to the castle. 
“ You are once more safe on loyal soil, 
Le Marchant,” said the captain ; “a con- 
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light in the window, and heard the hue 
and cry raised. 

But, fleet as a deer, the boy made for an 
adjoining wood. After an hour’s wander- 
ing he found himself once more back in 
the main road, which he knew from the 
telegraph-wires. 

He listened for a moment, but all was 
silent. If they had gone in pursuit, there- 
fore, they must have gone the wrong way, 
so he felt safe. | 

But now to walk to Southampton 
would be impossible; time would not 
permit. 

Towards morning he felt tired and 
slept beneath a bush till eight, had break- 
fast at a little inn, and was rejoiced 
indeed when he heard the hooting of 
trains and found himself close to a 
station. 

He had to wait for a whole hour before 
catching a train. A policeman passed 
and repassed him and his poor heart 
went pit-a-pat. But the train rolled in 
at last, and in an hour or two arter he was 
landed at Southampton Station. 

But the greatest difficulty and danger 
was yet to be encountered. 

He had to stow away. 

If any of my readers think of following 
Rory O'Flinn's example, they had better 
refrain. You never know what may 
happen. Many a boy has been found ere 
now crushed to death with shifting ballast 
or cargo. 

Well, there were policemen hanging 
around at midnight, but Rory came along 
whistling and asked one of these for a 
light for a cigarette—he never smoked. 

“ No," gruflly answered the man; ** boys 
should have no right with a pipe." 
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. By tue Rev. A. N. MALAN, D:D., 


Author of “ The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” ete. etc. 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE and Others.) 


CHAPTER XVIII.—I VISIT CASTLE CORNET. 


dition doubtless more congenial to your 
sentiments than imprisonment within the 
misguided island of your birth. What 
are your present intentions ? " 

* [ presume, sir, that I shall report my 
self to the officer who commands in place 
of Captain Chamberlain, who is still con- 
fined a prisoner in Guernsey." 

“That course is open," he replied ; 
* but I have an alternative for the imme- 
diate present, which perhaps may better 
suit your inclination. It is that you 
should assist me in procuring the pro- 


visions, and represent me in conveying _ _ stronghold whielris | x such dire necessity.” 


ad! 


“Thank ye for nothing, thin," said Rory, 
with an assumption of boldness he was 
far from feeling. 

Then, still whistling, he worked his way 
on board, and got quickly below in the 
semi-darkness. Fate seemed to favour 
him, for while he hid in a corner there 
was a plash alongside and the rattling 
of heavy chains. A bale of goods had 
slipped and fallen overboard. 

Everybody ran on deck, and Rory 
made a dash for a hatch and lowered 
himself. 

“ There is enough below here," he heard 
a man say, and then a grating was put on, 
and Rory was delighted to find he had a 
cabin all to himself. Tired and weary, he 
fell sound asleep, and the ship was far out 
at sea before he awoke. 

He determined to stay where he was as 
long as he could, but his provisions gave 
out, the place grew stifling, and his thirst 
was unbearable. 

"It's going to die entoirely I am,” 
he said to himself at last, ** but och! sure 
I'll play meself a tune first and fore- 
most." 

He did so, and we know the result. 
Rory really played charmingly, and 
the fiddler and he getting chummy, 
the two became the life of the ship for- 
ward. 

Glad he was, though, to be in the 
same watch as Allan, and when they kept 
it at night, and the stars got brighter and 
brighter as they sailed farther south, it 
was & real pleasure for the lads to talk 
together, while leaning over the bulwarks, 
about the days that already seemed so far 
away. 

( To be continued.) 


TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


them to Castle Cornet. Sir Peter wishes 
me to remain here for a time, the better 
to establish his good grace with Sir 
George Carteret. What say you? " : 

This proposal was so entirely to my 
liking that I accepted it without a second 
thought. 

“ Well advised," said Captain Roche- 
fort; “ I forecasted as much, and I thank 
you for the readiness shown to oblige me. 
The emergency is pressing, and I know 
not how better you could serve the King 
than by.helping to victual the important 
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I answered that he might rely upon 
my best services. 

* [ trust our interview with Sir George 
will succeed,” he said; * I bear to him a 
letter from Sir Peter Osborne, in which 
he requests an order for the provisions 
which I am to select and convoy. "There 
need be no demurrance about pressing 
Sir George for monevs, since he has the 
King's orders to serve us, and he holds 
contributions from many gentry of Jersey 
for our special relief.” 

We presently reached the drawbridge, 
which was lowered after a short delay. 
We crossed and were admitted into 
Elizabeth Castle. Captain Rochefort was 
at once taken to the presence of Sir George, 
while I waited outside in the court- 
yard. He was absent about an hour. 
On his reappearance we directly quitted 
the Castle. 

"I have obtained the order, Le 
Marchant,” he said, “but with scant 
grace. It needed my best efforts of 
diplomacy to obtain a prompt concession. 
The first interview bodes ill for further 
advances. Sir George was for deferring 
the matter, placing many impediments in 
the way, parrying my arguments of 
pressing necessity with ‘Cross me not! 
Let me alone!’ He maintained his 
inability to meet my demands—I 
was sore beset to convince him 
of our urgent need." 

As he waited for a re- 
mark, I asked if Sir 
George had granted 
all his desire. 
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for you to start on the voyage back at 
nightfall.” 

All through the noon, and after, we 
were busy going to and fro in the market, 
purchasing stores and seeing them taken 
down to the harbour. When the work 


was accomplished we had despatched a 
good quantity of cider, wine, bread, pork, 
pease, turkeys and other poultry, codfish, 
Such 


mutton, and the meat of a fat ox. 
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from Captain Rochefort to Sir Peter 
Osborne. 

The order was given to weigh anchor, 
and with the ebb of the tide we floated 
out of St. Heliers’ harbour. Sail was 
hoisted, and our bows aimed towards 
Guernsey, with a fair wind abaft. But 
unfortunately this favourable start did 
not prove ominous of a speedy voyage. 

As. night advanced the wind shifted 
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'* With finger raised for silence, I made her aware of my presence.''—5ee Chapter XVII. 


last I prevailed and succeeded in wresting 
from him an order for provisions to the 
amount of one hundred livres tournois. 
What he wanted was to get off with 
& promise to attend to the matter; 
which might mean that six months 
hence we might expect a load of use- 
less commodities. But never mind, I 
have the order, so let us hasten. And 
if fortune favours further, we will have 
the provisions on board before sunset, 


varied and abundant fare of excellent 
quality was a treat in store for the 
beleaguered garrison, not enjoyed since 
many a long day. 

Captain Rochefort was well pleased 
with the result of the day's work. The 
sailors had emulated his zeal, and the 
provisions were safely stored ere the sun 
set; so that when darkness fell we were 
in readiness to start without let or 
hindrance. In my charge was ra letter 


considerably, and was soon blowing in 
heavy gusts from the north-west, raising 
a choppy sea and driving us from our 
course. Through the rest of the night 
we were compelled to make short tacks, 
being tossed and buffeted with much 
distress. Daylight brought no improve- 
ment, the tempestuous weather increasing 
up to noon, when there were signs of 
abatement, and; progress was perceptible. 

Towards, nightfall we were not more 


than two miles from the Castle. The 
Parliament ships showed no disposition 
to dispute our passage, thinking perhaps 
that we had as much on our hands already 
as we could manage, to save them the 
trouble of further molesting us. 

The wish of my heart—to stand inside 
Castle Cornet—was actually within my 
grasp. I realised the fact when the order 
was given to haul down the sails, and the 
seamen were soon busy with the oars. 
We rowed cautiously through the dark. 
ness, for the sea was turbulent enough to 
make approach to the rocks somewhat 
dangerous. We felt our way towards the 
gloomy pile dimly blurred against the 
background of the island. Here and 
there gleamed a solitary lamp in the 
gloom. Then lanterns flashed on the 
ramparts; voices hailed us, and gave 
directions for steering to the landing- 
place. In a short time we were safely 
moored alongside. 

The work of disembarking the provisions 
was at once commenced. Soldiers assisted 
the operations. They set lanterns at 
intervals on the rocky foreshore. Kegs, 
crates, boxes, and baskets were rapidly 
passed from hand to hand. until the whole 
consignment was safely deposited within 
the fortitications. I gave Captain Roche- 
fort's letter to a sergeant to be delivered to 
Sir Peter Osborne. 


With deep interest and a curious 
wonder I regarded all around. The open 


castle vard seemed crowded with officers 
and men of the garrison—thouvh there 
were not more than twenty-five or thirty 
present. I marked their drawn and eager 
faces, hunger-stricken and pale. ‘The 
feeble light increased their sordid aspect. 
The castle yard was surrounded by build. 
ings which served as barracks. Some of 
the doors were wanting. I looked about, 
anxious to catch the first sight of Sir 
Peter Osborne. 

At some distance from the group spe- 
cially interested in our cargo I saw a per- 
sonage engaged in conversation with the 
captain of the patache. I asked one of 
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the crew if that was Sir Peter Osborne, 
and he replied in the athrmative. I drew 
nearer to get a better view, and studied 
his appearence with reverent attention. 

A man of noble and dignified presence, 
tall, upright, and firmly knit in figure, 
though evidently wasted by physical endur- 
anceandanxiety. His head was uncovered, 
his hair, iron-grey, was not worn in love- 
locks, but close eut. His face wasthecoun- 
tenance of a hero. One turn of the head, 
one glance, sutliced to reveal the indomit- 
able strength of will, energy, courage, 
and resolution registered in the stamp of 
every feature—the eyebrows contracted 
towards each other and parted by a deep 
furrow ; the keen, piercing eyes, straight 
nose, short upper lip shaven, firm-cut 
mouth, and lower lip separated by a 
lecisive line from the powerful chin. 
Each and every feature contributed to 
such an expression of undaunted deter- 
mination as never before or since have I 
seen carved upon a countenance. 

I felt the spell of & superior presence, 
and I read the secret spring of the valiant 
resistance which the defenders of the 
fortress had presented to their enemies 
through all the rigours of that long 
siege. 

Having finished his conversation, Sir 
Peter Osborne turned towards the soldiers, 
who seemed to be feasting their gaze by 
anticipation upon the stores of food. 

* Men," he said, “ Captain Rochefort 
has sent us & supply of provisions. Our 
thanks are due to him, and he has them. 
I have given directions that supper be 
presently served in the hall. God save 
the King!" 

A cheer was the answer, and congratu- 
lations were mutually exchanged. Then 
the soldiers dispersed to their several 
duties. 

I was presently summoned by Sir 
Peter Osborne. He recetved me kindly 
and said: '* Captain Rochefort commends 
you to me, Le Marchant, as a loyal servant 
of the King, and & native of Guernsey 
who has had practical experience of the 
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force of my artillery. I can but sorely 
regret that it has caused any hurt to 
a true servant of King Charles. Accept 
my apology,” he added, grasping my 
hand. 

“ Thank you, sir," I replied; “ I suffered 
no hurt on that occasion, since the round 
globe interposed itself in my defence.” 

He asked for an explanation, and was 
much diverted by the account of the scene 
in Gaspard Duimaresq's schoolroom. 

Supper was served at midnight in the 
castle hall, a well-appointed room with 
two long tables. Sir Peter Osborne and 
his oflicers sat with the soldiers of the 
garrison. There was beef well roasted, 
with bread and & draught of cider for 
each man. They ate slowly, with frequent 
pauses, to prolong the enjoyment of the 
good food, to which they were little 
accustomed. When the cups were pre- 
sently replenished with savoury drinks 
Sir Peter Osborne made a short address to 
the men. 

" Comrades, we have enjoyed good 
cheer to-night. May it give us renewed 
courage aid endurance. Thank God we 
have hitherto defied every attempt of our 
enemies to shake our allegiance to the 
King and wrest this castle from his service. 
God defend the right, as He will, if we 
continue to do our duty. If, alas! ill- 
success has attended his Majesty's arms 
on the mainland,it must be some comfort 
to him to know that Castle Cornet 1s held 
in his name. We have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he estimates fully the im- 
portance of our service, which he has 
commended in the highest terins in more 
than one letter, written by his royal hand 
Comrades, let us drink to the health and 
wealth of King Charles ! " 

These words were greeted with an out- 
burst of enthusiasm, every voice being 
raised. Cheers were given for King 
Charles, and for Sir Peter Osborne, and 
all sang ** God save the King." 

So the evening's festivities came to an 
end. 

(To be continued.) 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


MID the cheers of the residents of York 
Factory, and with the good wishes of all 
fora successful journey and a safe return, 
the little expedition set forth in the first part 
of the month of September. 

There was nothing imposing about it. 
One big clumsy York boat held the whole of 
it—that is to say, it held all the people; 
but unfortunately it had not storage room 
for all their stores, and consequently much 
had to be left behind. Some of the bacon, 
and & good deal of the flour, rice, tobacco, 
and ammunition had thus to be parted with, 
and the need of them was keenly felt later 
on, as will be seen. 

When the boat, with sail hoisted to catch 
the favouring wind, moved off up the river 
& salute of eight guns was given by the Fort 
and a hearty round of cheers, which Lieut. 
Franklin and his companions returned to the 
best of their ability. Denis was in great 
spirits. Seated in the bow of the boat he 
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CHAPTER II. —WORKING UP RIVER. 


laughed, and sang, and played on his flute 
with & gusto that made the men smile, and 
confirmed Lieut. Franklin in the wisdom of 
his allowing him to come. 

“ He'll be more than worth his salt to us," 
he said to himself. “He seems as light of 
heart as a bird, and besides making himself 
useiul, as he can do with his gun, he'll help 
to keep our spirits up with his amusing ways 
and his pretty music." 

Not only had Denis succeeded in joining 
himself to the expedition, but he had got 
leave for his dog to come also. This dog 
was as much out of the ordinary in his own 
way as his young master was in his. 

A pure specimen of the ‘ Huskie,” or 
Eskimo breed, he had been trained to the 
sledge and made a splendid leader on a team 
of four, but that was not his only accomplish- 
ment. With wonderful patience Denis had 
taught him a lot of tricks. and some use- 
ful things besides; and being a handsome 


black and white creature, with a splendid 
coat of hair and big bright eyes, he was much 
coveted by those who saw him, so that Denis 
had had many offers for him. 

But Koyee. as he had cleverly named him, 
being the Indian for "Shadow," and very 
appropriate too, seeing how closely the dog 
followed him, was too dear to be parted with, 
&nd now he stood on top of the pile of stores 
in the centre of the boat barking lustily by 
way of returning the salute just given from 
the Fort. 

For some miles it was plain sailing, both 
tide and wind serving to help the boat along, 
but by the time the limit of the tide's in- 
fluence had been reached the wind fell so 
that the boat could not make headway 
against the current, and it became necessary 
to resort to tracking. 

This was always a laborious operation, 
and sometimes extremely so. Having hold 
of a long line attached to the bow of the boat 
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the men were obliged to make their way 
over the steep declivity of & high bank 
rendered soft and slippery by frequent rains, 
their progress being often impeded by fallen 
trees which hung on the face ol the bank 
in all directions. 

Notwithstanding their difficulties, how- 
ever, they advanced at the rate of two miles 
an hour, one half the crew relieving the other 
at frequent intervals, and by sunset some 
twelve miles had been thus accomplished. 
which might be considered a very fair day's 
work. 

A good camping-place having been selected 
the tents were pitched and a big tire speedily 
kindled, and after a hearty supper the whole 
party rolled up in buffalo robes and blankets 
for a night of sound repose, leaving Koyee 
in charge as sentinel. 

So profound were the slumbers of the men 
(for all had from time to time helped in either 
pushing or hauling the heavy boat up-stream), 
that their motionless figures seemed more 
like those of the dead than of living men. 

It was no wonder therefore that the soft, 
silent advance of two dusky forms was un- 
perceived, and that they had already reached 
the boat and had each seized upon a goodly 
package from the pile of stores ere their 
nefarious design was discovered. 

It was Koyee that gave the alarm. 
Although curled up on the ground beside 
Denis in what was apparently a sound 
slumber, his keen scent had told him of the 
proximity of the robbers, and springing to 
his feet he dashed at them, barking loudly. 
His master was the first to awake, and seiz- 
ing his gun, which he had wrapped up in his 
blanket beside him, he rushed after the dog, 
calling out: 

" Who goes there? Oh! it is thieves! 
Stop you now. or I'll shoot you,” and 
levelling his gun at the retreating figures he 
prepared to fire. 

If they had not halted he certainly would 
have pulled the trigger, but with Koyee 
snapping at their heels, and the deadly fire- 
arm menacing them, they wisely decided to 
drop their plunder and sue for mercy. 

By this time the whole of the camp was 
aroused, and the midnight marauders were 
promptly surrounded and seized. ‘They 
proved to be a couple of Swampy Crees, of 
which tribe there was a small encampment 
in the neighbourhood of the Fort. They had 
evidently followed the boat along the bank 
of the river, sagely calculating that the first 
day's hard work at tracking up-stream would 
make everybody so tired that they would 
sleep like logs, and thus render it an easy job 
to steal some of the stores. 

Had it not been for Koyee their little game 
would have been entirely successful, and 
Lieut. Franklin was very warm in his praise 
of the dog's sagacity. 

“You and Koyee will certainly pay your 
way handsomely at this rate," he said to 
Denis. * We can ill afford to lose any of 
our stores, for we have quite too little as 
itis" 

The question now was what to do with the 
Indians thus caught red-handed, so to speak. 
They richly deserved punishment, but how 
was it to beadministered. The proper thing, 
oi course, would have been to send them 
back to the Fort, and allow Governor Williams 
to impose the penalty. But this would have 
entailed a whole day's delay, if not more, and 
time was precious, as the expedition must 
move forward vigorously in order to get into 
good winter quarters before further progress 
would be impracticable 

Lieut. Franklin therefore, after consul. 
tation with his associates, decided to let 
the rascals go after giving them a sharp 
lecture. 

They were such poor squalid creatures, and 
seemed so utterly woebegone and miserable, 
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that no sooner had the kind-hearted officer 
finished lecturing them than his feelings 
overcame his sense of justice, and he directed 
that each of them should be given a small 
quantity of flour and a pinch of tobacco, 
although there was really not a morsel of 
either commodity to spare. 

Denis laughed when he saw this. 

“ The Chief " (as he called Lieut. Franklin) 
“has too soft a heart," he said. ‘ Those 
bad Indians not deserve to get anything but 
big licking." 

Denis understood very little about the 
working of the Golden Rule. Togetas much 
as possible for oneself without caring 
particularly how one's neighbours might fare 
was his conception of life; and if he had not 
well-nigh worshipped the '* Chief," the latter 
would have been in some danger of incurring 
his contempt by so lenient à treatment of 
the thieving Crees. 

The start was made at daybreak next 
morning, and, the wind being favourable, 
hopes were entertained of relying upon it for 
progression. But it soon proved too light to 
enable the deeply laden boat to stem the 
stream, and the fatiguing business of tracking 
had to be resumed. 

This was rendered more difficult by the 
nature of the river banks. In some places 
they consisted of cliffs so steep that the 
toiling men could scarcely find a footing, 
while farther on they would be low and 
marshy, and the trouble was not so much to 
find a foothold, but to loose it again, the men 
sank 80 deep in the mire. 

In order to lighten the boat and at the 
same time get a good idea of the course of 
the river and the character of the sur- 
rounding country, Lieut. Franklin and the 
other officers, whenever possible, walked 
alongshore. Denis and  Koyee always 
accompanied them. and this was pure happi- 
ness for both, as they vastly preferred it to 
being cooped up in the boat. 

Denis knew the features of the route 

thoroughly, and pointed them out to the 
Englishmen, telling their story, if they had 
one, in his own bright graphic way. Thus at 
one spot there had veen a dreadful tragedy 
some years before, which Denis described in 
this fashion : 
. *You see that rock there, all tumbled 
down," pointing to a bit of beach half covered 
with the débris of a fallen cliff that had 
evidently stood straight up from it. *'* Well, 
that kill one—two—three—many people." 

“ Why, how was that, Denis?" asked Dr. 
Richardson in some surprise, for in that 
lonely barren land one would not expect such 
a calamity to happen. 

“ It happened this way, you see," answered 
Denis. ‘They come there in canoes—two 
families—father, mother, little children, and 
they put up tents very near the big rock, 
see," and he indicated & spot right beneath 
the pile of shattered cliff. ‘ Then they all 
go to sleep. Presently the rock began to 
cr&ck, but they sleep so sound they not hear 
it, and then all sudden down it fall on top of 
them, and they all be killed. But,” he added, 
noting the look of horror and pity on the 
countenances of the listeners, * they only 
poor Indian. They no good anyway.” 

Considering that he had Indian blood in 
his veins, Denis’s frank contempt for his 
dusky brethren was quite amusing. If he 
had been a thoroughbred Frenchman from 
the old land instead of merely a local half- 
breed he could not have held himself more 
above them. They were all * poor trash ” in 
his eyes. 

On further inquiry Lieut. Franklin learned 
that Denis had not exaggerated the disaster 
which had occurred at this place. 

Two large families of the Swampy Crees, 
attracted by the smooth, level character of 
the small beach lying between the cliff and 


the river, chose it as the site of their 
encampment. 

They went to sleep, little conceiving that 
the clitf side had become detached from the 
bank behind it by the action of water, and 
was Just ready to fall. 

That very night, while all were still in 
sleep, it fell upon them, burying the whole 
party in destruction and death. 

“ How strange it seems!" remarked Dr. 
Richardson thoughtfully. *: With all the wild 
wilderness to choose from for their camping- 
ground, and vet they pitched upon the only 
spot where this could possibly have hap- 


pened!” 
"But what would you have?" said 
Denis. “They were only Indians—not 


good white people." 

The others could not help smiling. He 
seemed so anxious to depreciate the cala- 
mity. 

* And are Indians nothing ? ” asked Lieut. 
Franklin. ‘Are they not men too? Why, 
you are part Indian yourself, are you not ?” 

Denis tlushed so hotly that the tawny tint 
of his skin was for the moment submerged 
by the flood of crimson. 

It was too straight a home-thrust to be 
parried, and to hide his confusion he 
chirruped to Koyee, and bounded off as if he 
had sighted a hare and would run it down. 

* That's a curious lad, Doctor," said the 
Lieutenant, following him as he raced away. 
“ I can’t quite make him out, but I'm con- 
vinced there's good stuff in him ; don't you 
think so ?" 

“ I do decidedly," responded Dr. Richard- 
son. “ He's the most interesting specimen 
of the native that I've seen so far, and I'm 
very glad he's coming along with us—he'll 
be useful to us in more ways than one." 

Already Dr. Richardson, who had come 
out not only in his professional capacity but 
as botanist and naturalist, had found Denis's 
quick eyes of service to him, and he antici- 
pated getting much assistance from him 
with regard to the animal and vegetable life 
of the land through which they would pass. 
The boat made over sixteen miles that day, 
and hardly had the tents been pitched when 
a heavy downpour of rain began, which 
continued through the night, making all 
hands very uncomfortable, and Denis's flute 
was called into requisition in the morning to 
enliven the spirits of the men ere they went 
to work. 

Two days' more hard tracking brought 
them to the mouth of the Steel Hiver, into 
which they turned, and had an easier time 
of it for a while, the river being broad and 
placid. 

The scenery grew in beauty as the bost 
advanced inland. The Steel River wound 
through a narrow but well-wooded valley, 
which at every turn disclosed an agree- 
able variety of prospect rendered more pic- 
turesque by the effect of the season upon 
the foliage, which was just ready to fall from 
the branches. 

The light yellow of the fading poplar 
formed a fine contrast to the dark evergreen 
of the spruce, whilst the willows of an inter- 
mediate hue served to shade the two colours 
into each other. Here and there the bright 
purple tints of the dogwood blending with 
the brown of the dwarf birch, and the gay 
yellow of the shrubby cinquefoil, enlivened 
the scene, so that the Englishmen, to whom 
it was all so novel, frequently exclaimed in 
admiration at the beauty about them. 

But it was a strange, silent land. Hardly 
any animal life was to be observed, and there 
was absolutely no trace of human existence. 

So perfect was the stillness at midday 
that Denis was able to have a good laugh at 
the expense of the officers. They had 
walked along the bank ahead of the boat, 
Dr. Richardson botanising, Mr. Hood sketch- 
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ing. and Mr. Back assisting Lieut. Franklin 
in making a running survey of the river 
course, until they had all become tired, and 
threw themselves down to rest in the shade 
of a big spruce. 

The men were lost in the enjoyment of 
rest and of their pipes, which were all smok- 
ing like furnaces, when sudden!y the warm 
silence was broken by a strange, shrill, jeering 
ery that rang out close at hand. 

Simultaneously the three oflicers sprang 
to their feet and looked eagerly about them. 

The cry was so penetrating, and had such 
a curious challenging tone, that they all 
thought it must have come from some large 
and possibly dangerous creature. 

But instead of joining in their. concern 
Denis lay back and laughed till he showed 
every shining white tooth in his mouth, and 
Kovee, who if the disturber of the peace had 
been a benst of prey would assuredly have 
been alert with bristling hair and menacing 
growl, only looked up into his master's face, 
as though to say: “What’s the joke? 
What are you making such a noise about ? ” 

Lieut. Franklin, realising at once that 
they had been imposed upon by some harm- 
less creature, grew red with inortification, 
and being incensed at Denis's laughing 
instead of explaining what it was, sald to 
him somewhat angrily : 

“Stop your foolishness and tell us what 
made that noise.” 

Denis was sobered at once, for he saw that 
the chief was out of humour. 

" Please, sir," he said in an apologetic 
tone, as if he were in some way responsible 
for the false alarm, "it's only a whisky- 
johneesh.”’ 

“Whisky - johneesh ! ? exclaimed Lieut. 
Franklin. * What under the sun is that? 
A beast or bird or what ? " 

“If you will come with me I will show 
you," replied Denis. 

They accordingly followed him to the 
other side of the spruce, and there, sitting 
solemnly upon a blasted birch-tree, was the 
source of the strange cries,a large ashen- 
hued crow. 

* Shoot him. Denis," commanded the 
Lieutenant. “He shan't play any such 
trick upon us again." 

Denis instantly raised his gun, but the 
crow was too quick for him. With a parting 
Shriek of derision it darted off, and putting 
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a thick spruce between itself and the gun, 
made good its escape. 

The next day's advance brought the expe- 
dition to the head of the Steel River, and 
they turned into the Fox Hiver, which was 
even more rapid, and harder to ascend. 

Here they were overtaken by a Mr. Mac- 
donald, one of the Compr.ny’s officers, on 
his way to Red River. He had only a light 
canoe and two Indians. 

Both parties being in need of fresh meat, 
it was decided to halt for a day's shooting, 
and to rest the men who had been tracking 
the boat. 

This arrangement was much to Denis’s 
mind. Provided as he now was with gun 
and hunting-knife, he felt equal to anything, 
and was burning to prove his prowess. 

Mr. Macdonald's Indians had no weapon 
save their tomahawks, yet they started out 
as contidently as if they carried good guns 
and plenty of ammunition. 

“What can they get with those little 
hatchets ? " asked Dr. Richardson, somewhat 
disdainfully, for, on the face of it, their 
chances of game seemed decidedly small. 

* Wait until you see," responded Mr. Mac- 
donald. ‘They can do better with their 
tomahawks than some of us can with our 
guns." 

Lieut. Franklin, Dr. Richardson, the two 
midshipmen, and Denis, with, of course, 
Koyee, went otf together in one direction, 
while the Indians, with their little hatchets, 
took another, 

“ We'll see who'll have the best luck," said 
the Lieutenant as they parted. “ I’m depend- 
ing on Denis and Koyee to get me a shot at 
& deer." 

They were soon out of sight of each other, 
and Denis, who had trained his dog to keep 
close, and not range all over the country, 
said contidently, as he pointed with pride at 
the clever creature : 

“ Koyee soon tind deer; he know how." 

For a mile or more they tramped over 
ridges and down into ravines, but no deer 
were sighted, and the Lieutenant was begin- 
ning to grow impatient, when Koyee, who 
had reached the top of a ridge in advance of 
them, stood stock still, save for the energetic 
wagging of his tail. 

" He's seen them!” whispered Denis 
eagerly; '*go very soft, or they be fright- 
ened." 
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Scarce venturing to breathe, the quartet 
crept silently up the slope, and, keeping flat 
upon the ground, peeped carefully over into 
the hollow beyond. 

Sure enough there was a small herd of 
deer which had taken refuge from the hot 
autumn sun in the shade of a bunch of maple- 
trees. 

“You see them?" whispered Denis, 
trembling in his anxiety and ardour, but 
refraining from firing until Lieut. Franklin 
had had the first shot. 

There was no difliculty in seeing the 
animals, but, as it happened, none of them 
stood in such a position as to afford a 
favourable shot, and the officers hesitated. 

“Why you not fire? " demanded Denis 
impatiently, for he was, of course, a pot- 
hunter pure and simple, and knew nothing 
of the niceties of sport. 

At that moment Koyee, no longer able to 
contain himself, dashed down the hill bark- 
ing fiercely, and the deer, after one instant 
of paralysis from fright, bounded away at 
the top of their speed. In so doing they 
presented their full side to the hunters, and 
a quick succession of reports rang out. All 
four of the party tired, no one knowing at 
which animal the other had aimed. 

Yet, strange to say, although two of the 
deer stumbled for a moment, none fell, and 
the whole herd vanished down the ravine. 

Denis, as he sprang to his feet, was the very 
incarnation of disappointment and wrath. 
He felt disgraced by the failure of his own 
shot, and at the same time provoked with the 
ofticers for having delayed to fire until the 
deer hal been disturbed. 

“It was your fault!’ he fairly screamed, 
quite forgetting good manners in his excite- 
ment. ‘ You did wait too long." 

* Be quiet, boy!" said Lieut. Franklin 
sternly, for he was rather out of humour 
himself. ** We've missed our first chance; 
hurry up now, and let us try for an- 
other." 

Brought to his senses by the sharp words, 
Denis hastened to reload his gun, and then, 
his countenance changing with the rapidity 
characteristic of his race, said brightly : 

“They not go far. Come—we find them 
encore " ; and calling Koyee back to him he 
set off at a run in the direction whither the 
deer had fled. 


(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XIII. — ALONG THE FRONT OF THE ICEBERGS. 


LTHOUGH the seas beyond the Polar Circle 
were wildly tumultuous, it is but just 
to acknowledge that our navigation had 
been accomplished so far under exceptional 
conditions. And what good luck it would be 
if the Halbrane, in this first fortnight of 
December, were to find the Weddell route 
open ! 

There! I am talking of the Weddell route 
as though it were a macadamised road, well 
kept, with milestones and “ This way to the 
South Pole" on a signpost! 

The numerous wandering masses of ice 
gave our men no trouble; they were easily 
avoided. It seemed likely that no real 
difficulties would arise until the schooner 
should have to try to make a passage for 
herself through the icebergs. 

Besides, there was no surprise to be 
feared. The presence of ice was indicated 
by a yellowish tint in the atmosphere, 
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which the whalers called "blink." This is 
& phenomenon peculiar to the glacial zones 
which never deceives the observer. 

For five successive days the Halbrane 
sailed without sustaining any damage, 
without having, even for a moment, had to 
fear a collision. It is true that in proportion 
as she advanced towards the south the 
number of ice-packs increased and the 
channels became narrower. On the 14th an 
observation gave us 72° 37’ for latitude, our 
longitude remaining the same, between the 
forty-second and the forty-third meridian. 
This was already a point beyond the 
Antarctic Circle that few navigators had 
been able to reach. We were at only two 
degrees lower than Weddell. 

The navigation of the schooner naturally 
became a more delicate matter in the midst 
of those dim wan masses soiled with the 
excreta of birds. Many of them had a 


leprous look: compared with their already 
considerable volume, how small our little 
ship, over whose mast some of the icebergs 
already towered, must have appeared ! 
Captain Len Guy admirably combined 
boldness and prudence in his command of 
his ship. He never passed to leeward of 
an iceberg, if the distance did not guarantee 
the success of any mancuvre whatsoever 
that might suddenly become necessary. 
He was familiar with all the contingencies 
of ice-navigation, and was not afraid to 
venture into the midst of these flotillas of 
drifts and packs. That day he said to me: 
“Mr. Jeorling, this is not the first time 
that I have tried to penetrate into the Polar 
Sea, and without success. Well, if I made 
the attempt to do this when I had nothing 
but presumption as to the fate of the Jane 
to go upon, what shall I not do now that 
presumption is changed into certainty ?” 


“I understand that, captain, and of 
course your experience of navigation in 
these waters must increase our chances of 
suecess."' 

* Undoubtedly. 
beyond the 


Nevertheless, all that lies 


fixed icebergs is stil the 


The ‘‘ Halbrane"' lying-to. 


Unknown for me, as it 
navigators." 

*'The Unknown! No, not absolutely, cap- 
tain, since we possess the important reports 
E Weddell, and, I must add, of Arthur Pym 
also.” 

“Yes, I know; they have spoken of the 
open sea.” 

“Do you not believe that such a sea 
exists?" | 

* Yes, I do believe that it exists, and for 
valid reasons. In fact, it is perfectly mani- 
fest that these masses, called icebergs and 
icefields, could not be formed in the ocean 
itself. It is the tremendous and irresistible 
action of the surge which detaches them from 
the continents or islands of the high latitudes. 
Then the currents carry them into less cold 
waters, where their edges are worn by the 
waves, while the temperature disintegrates 
their bases and their sides, which are sub- 
jected to thermometric influences.”’ 

* That seems very plain," I replied. 

“Then these masses have come from the 
icebergs.* They clash with them in drifting, 
sometimes break into the main body, and clear 
their passage through. Again, we must not 
judge the southern by the northern zone. The 
conditions are notidentical. Cook has recorded 


is for other 


è The French word used means the vast stretch 
of icebergs farther south than the barrière or ice- 
wall 
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that he never met the equivalent of the Ant- 
arctic ice mountains in the Greenland seas, 
even at a higher latitude." 

“ What is the reason ?"' I asked. 

* No doubt that the influence of the south 
winds is predominant in the northern regions. 
Now, those winds 
do not reach the 


northern regions 
until they have 
been heated in 


their passage over 
America, Asia, and 
Europe, and they 
contribute to raise 
the temperature of 
the atmosphere. 
The nearest land, 
ending in the points 
of the Cape of Good 
Hope, Patagonia, 
and ‘Tasmania, does 
not modify the 
atmospheric cur- 
rents." 

“That is an im- 
portant observa- 
tion, captain, and 
it justifies your 
opinion with regard 
to an open sea." 
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“ Yes, 
least, for ten de- PANT a 
grees behind the | 
icebergs. Let us 
then only get 
through that ob- 
stacle, and our 
greatest difficulty 
will have been con- 
quered. You were 
right in saying that E 
the existence of grs Sh 
that open sea has 
been formally re- 
cognised by Wed- 
dell." 

“And by Arthur 
Pym, captain ? ” 

“And by Arthur 
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Pym.” 
From December 
15 the difficulties 


of navigation in- 
creased with the 
number of the drifting masses. The wind, 
however, continued to be uniformly favour- 
able, showing no tendency to veer to the 
south. The breeze freshened now and then, 
and we had to take in sail. When this 
occurred we saw the sea foaming along the 
sides of the ice packs, covering them with 
spray like the rocks on the coast of a 


floating island, but without hindering their 
onward march. 

Our crew could not fail to be impressed by 
the sight of the schooner making her way 
through these moving masses; the new men 
among them, at least, for the old hands had 
seen such manceuvres before. But they soon 
became accustomed to it, and took it all for 
granted. 

It was necessary to organise the look-out 
ahead with the greatest care. West had a 
cask fixed at the head of the foremast — what 
is called a crow's-nest—and thence an un- 
remitting watch was kept. 

The 16th was a day of excessive fatigue to 
the men. The packs and drifts were so close 
that only very narrow and winding passage- 
way between them was to be found, so that 
the working of the ship was more than com- 
monly laborious. 

Under these circumstances none of the 
men grumbled, but Hunt distinguished him- 
self by his activity. Indeed, he was admitted 
by Captain Len Guy and the crew to be an 
incomparable seaman. But there was some- 
thing mysterious about him that excited the 
curiosity of them all. 

At this date the Halbrane could not be 
very far from the icebergs. If she held on 
in her course in that direction she would 
certainly reach them before long, and would 
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** Four sailors at the oars and one at the helm.” 


then have only to seek for a passage. 
Hitherto, however, the look-out had not been 
able to make out between the icebergs an 
unbroken crest of ice beyond the ice-fields. 
Constant and minute precautions were in- 
dispensable all day on the 16th, for the helm, 
which was loosened by merciless blows and 
bumps, was in danger of being unshipped. 
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The sea mammals had not forsaken these 
seas. Whales were seen in great numbers, 
and it was a fairy-like spectacle when several 
of them spouted simultaneously. With fin- 
backs and hump-backs, porpoises of colossal 
size appeared, and these Hearne: harpooned 
cleverly when they came within range. The 
flesh of these creatures was much relished on 
board, after Endicott had cooked it in his 
best manner. 

As for the usual Antarctic birds—petrels, 
pigeons, and cormorants—they passed in 
screaming flocks, and legions of penguins, 
ranged along the edges of the icetields, 
watched the evolutions of the schooner. 
These penguins are the real inhabitants of 
these dismal solitudes, and nature could not 
have created a type more suited to the desola- 
don of the glacial zone. 

On the morning of the 17th the man in 
ihe crow's-nest at last signalled the icebergs. 

Five or six miles to the south a long den- 
tated crest upreared itself, plainly standing 
out against the fairly clear sky, and all along 
it drifted thousands of ice-packs. This 
motionless barrier stretched before us from 
the north-west to the south-east, and by 
merely sailing along it the schooner would 
still gain some degrees southwards. 

When the Halbrane was within three miles 
of the icebergs, she lay-to in the middle of a 
wide basin, which allowed her complete free- 
dom of movement. 

A boat was lowered, and Captain Len Guy 
got into it, with the boatswain, four sailors at 
the oars, and one at the helm. The boat was 
pulled in the direction of the enormous 
rampart, vain search was made for a chan- 
nel through which the schooner could have 
slipped, and after three hours of this fatiguing 
reconnoitring the men returned to the ship. 
Then came a squall of rain and snow which 
caused the temperature to fall to thirty-six 
degrees (2:22 C. above zero), and shut out the 
view of the ice-rampart from us. 

During the next twenty-four hours the 
schooner lay within four miles of the iceberg. 
To bring her nearer would have been to get 
among winding channels from which it 
might not have been possible to extricate 
her. Not that Captain Len Guy did not long 
to do this; in his fear of passing some open 
ing unperceived. _ 

"If I had a consort,’ he said, “I would 
sail closer along the icebergs ; and it is a great 
advantage to be two, when one is on such an 
enterprise as this! But the Halbrane is 
alone, and if she were to fail us ——”’ 

Even though we approached no nearer to 
the icebergs than prudence permitted, our 

ship was exposed to great risk, and West 
Was constantly obliged to change his trim 
in order to avoid the shock of an icefield. 

Fortunately, the wind blew from east to 
nor’-nor’-east without variation, and it did 
not freshen. Had a tempest arisen I know 
not what would have become of the schooner 
—yes, though, I do know too well : she would 
ave been lost and all on board of her. In 


such a ease the Halbrane could not have | 


escaped ; we must have been flung on the 

base of the barrier. 
After a long examination Captain Len Guy 
to renounce the hope of finding a 


j Passage through the terrible wall of ice. It 


remained only to endeavour to reach the 
rit lap point of it. At any rate, by 
latinas that course we lost nothing in 
i *; and, in fact, on the 18th the 
Ni am taken made the seventy-third 
allel the position of the Halbrane. 
must repeat, however, that navigation 


. ^ the Antarctic seas will probably never be 
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season, 
the tem 
lowest - 1 


st 
ances— the precocity of the summer 


the permanence of the north wind, 
Perature forty.nine degrees at the 
this was the best of good-fortune. 


I need not add that we enjoyed perpetual 
light, and the whole twenty-four hours 
round the sun's rays reached us from every 
point of the horizon. 

Two or three times the captain approached 
within two miles of the icebergs. It was 
impossible but that the vast mass must have 
been subjected to climacteric influences ; 
ruptures must surely have taken place at 
some points. 
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a year, we need not fear any obstacle in that 
direction. 

At last, on the 19th, between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon, a shout from 
the crow’s-nest was heard. 

“ What is it? " roared West. 

“The iceberg wall is split on the south- 
east." 

* What is beyond ? " 

* Nothing in sight." 
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An Open Sea. 


But his search had no result, and we had 
to fall back into the current from west to 
east. 

I must observe at this point that during 
all our search we never descried land or the 
appearance of land out at sea, as indicated 
on the charts of preceding navigators. 
These maps are incomplete, no doubt, but 
sufficiently exact in their main lines. I am 
aware that ships have often passed over 
the indicated bearings of land. This, 
however, was not admissible in the case of 
Tsalal. If the Jane had been able to reach 
the islands, it was because that portion of 
the Antarctic sea was free, and in so “ early ” 


It took West very little time to reach the 
point of observation, and we all waited 
below—how impatiently may be imagined. 
What if the look-out were mistaken, if some 
optical delusion ?—— But West, at all 
events, would make no mistake. 

After ten interminable minutes his clear 
voice reached us on the deck. 

“ Open sea!” he cried. 

Unanimous cheers made answer. 

The schooner's head was put to the south- 
east, hugging the wind as much as possible. 

Two hours later we had doubled the ex- 
tremity of the ice-barrier, and there lay 
before our eyes a sparkling sea,entirely open. 


( To be continued.) 


THE BLACKBIRD 


ATT had proof of this the next moment, 

for Sniff set up a howl of triumph. 

followed by another from Humbo, both 

having their exhausted captives close 
alongside. 

" Come and hook mine out, Mr. Matt," 
cried Sniff. 

* No, mine first," shouted Runibo. 

“I can't leave my oar," was the reply. 
“Take short hold, close to their mouths, 
and hoist them over the side." 

Both lads obeyed, and Rumbo had just 
raised his clear of the water, when it gave 
a final plunge on finding itself out of its 
native element, into which it fell back 
with a tremendous splash. 

" Ha, ha, ha ! " roared Sniff. “ I knowed 
you'd muddle it. See yer father do it, 
little ’un.”’ 

He was in the act of lifting his prize 
over the stern as he spoke, and had 1t well 
into the boat, lowering it down into the 
bottom ; but the moinent its tail touched 
the little grating the fish turned the great 
fin so that it nearly touched its head, 
straightened itself like a great steel spring 
that had been bent, struck Snitf a violent 
blow in the face, aud leaped over the 
side. 

“Oh!” cried the boy, uttering a yell of 
misery, and Rumbo forgot his own dis: 
appointment in the feeling of delight at 
seeing his bragging companion fail. 

At another time Matt would have 
roared with laughter, but he was startled 
by their position, for, pull as hard as they 
would, the boat was gliding outward, and 
the water growing rougher. The sun had 
sunk below the horizon, the rollers were 
thundering upon the reef, and from old 
experience he knew that darkness would 
set in before long. 

* Pull—hard, Tom,” he shouted. 

* As hard as you like, sir," replied the 


man. “You're rowing stroke, and I'll 
keep with you. But I'm beginning to 
think that it's labour in vain. Pull 


another stroke or two—hard, sir, so as to 
get more in the middle. We don't want 
to get nigh the reef. If we get in that 
broken water we shall be swamped.” 

Matt obeyed without a word, and as 
soon as they were about equidistant 
from the ends of the reef he cried breath- 
lessly : 

“ What had we better do ? ” 

* Nothing, sir, but get her head round 
to face the waves outside.” 

“ But that will be like rowing out to 
sea.” 

** Yes, sir.” 

"Oh, we mustn't give it wp yet. 
Couldn't the boys come and give us a bit 
of help?” 

“We'll try, sir. Come along, lads. 
Get in front of Mr. Fraser, Rumbo ; kneel 
down, and shove at the handle of his oar. 
You come here, Sniff, and shove at 
mine." 

The boys stepped into the indicated 
places, and thrust in time with the pull 
given to each oar. 

But they did no more than help to 
keep the boat in about the same position, 
in spite of all efforts; and seeing that they 
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were exhausting themselves in vain the 
cook growled loudly : 

* No good, sir. Now, quick, back water 
while I pull." 

“What are you going to do?” cried 
Matt. 

“Turn the boat, sir; we mustn't face 
those rollers starn on.” 

“Very well," cried Matt; * but hadn't 
we better try a little longer ? ”’ 

“No, sir. We can't move her. We 
must run for it, and try to get in when 
the tide turns." 

Matt set his teeth and did as he was 
told; the boat was turned, and tlien with 
the oars just dipped to keep her straight, 
she ran with the stream rapidly 
enough till she began to feel the intluence 
of the waves, and rose and fell. 

"Can we keep atloat in this little 
boat? ” said Matt at last. 

"If we pull right awav from the 
breakers, sir," replied Judd, “and the 
wind keeps down." 

“How long will it be before the tide 
turns ? ” 

* Hours yet, sir.” 

“ But we shall be carried right out of 
sight of land,” cried Matt. 

“T hope not, sir. We shan't feel the 
current so much as soon as we get a 
quarter of a mile farther out. It’s just 
here where the water's racing out of tlie 
lagoon that itesends us along so." 

The two boys had gone back to the 
stern, and sat down looking blank and 
startled, for the night was falling fast. 
The clouds in the west were beautiful in 
their purple, crimson, and gold, but the 
colours were rapidly rising higher, and 
the sea was turning of a purply black. 
while where the breakers kept on their 
roar and hiss the crests grew minute bv 
minute of a more ghastly hue. 

The brig had long been out of sight, 
hidden by a fast-gathering mist. while the 
ocean far out looked heavy and forbidding, 
the great rollers rising and falling so 
that the boat, which now appeared to be 
horribly small, rose slowly up one hill of 
water to glide down the other side into 
what seemed a deep valley out of which 
thev would never rise again. 

This brought back to Matt’s mind his 
adventure when trying to bear the iife- 
buoy to the drowning lad, who now sat 
close at hand with his jaw dropped, star- 
ing at him wildly as if longing to speak, 
but refraining, and keeping as quiet as 
Sniff, who in the dim light looked care- 
worn and old. 

A terrible chill of dread was fast set- 
tling down on Matt, and he knew that 
with the darkness he would be quite un- 
nerved if he did not make an effort. So 
as he rowed steadily and gently sending 
as he knew the boat farther away from 
help, he tried to make that effort: to 
break the dreadful silence which seemed 
to be freezing the energies of everyone 
there. 

“Tom,” he said—and the sound of his 
own voice startled him, it sounded so little 
out there in the immense space. 

“ Hullo, sir.” 
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" It seems a pity—but hadn't we better 
piteh the fish overboard to lighten the 
boat?" 

“Not a fish, sir,’ said the cook. 
“They're a good weight, and they make 
the boat ride easier. "Sides, who knows ? 
We may have to eat ‘em, and, oh my 
eve! eat ‘em raw!” 

At another time Matt would have 
smiled at the tones of sorrow in which 
these words were uttered, for it was as if, 
to the speaker, the idea of eating raw fish 
was the worst part of the trouble. 

Matt said nothing more for a time, 
hesitating as to whether he should speak. 
But the words would come. 

"You don't think we shall be swept 
right away, do you, Tom ?”’ he said. 

“If the wind rises we shall be for 
certain, sir. We can't never make this 
bit of an island again." 

"'"lhere are hundreds more, though," 
said Matt cheerfully—at least, he meant 
it to be so. 

" If we could hit 'em, sir. before we 
were swamped, and if we did get to one, 
I don't suppose we should bless ourselves 
much. ‘They arn't very friendly to 
strangers, and no wonder.” 

There was another pause, and all at 
once it was night, with the bright stars 
looking down upon the speck rising and 
falling upon the vast vold-bespangled un- 
dulating mirror-like surface, in whose 
depths phosphorescent specks and streaks 
began to show. 

* (10t to make the best of it, sir," said 
the cook suddenly. “ E don't see as it’s 
any use to howl." 


"Oh. no," cried Matt. We can go 


on like this til daylight. There's no 
danger." 

“Ugh!” 

“Whats the matter with you?” 


growled the cook, for Sniff shuddered 
loudly. 

“ On'y a bit cold," said the boy, trying 
to speak manfully. 

"Oh, that's it, is it? Well, you shall 
have a chance to warm yourself soon by 
taking my oar.” 

"Oh!" shrieked Rumbo, jumping up, 
and sitting down again, to crouch as low 
as he could, for there was the noise as of 
a sharp blow. 

“What was that?” cried Matt ex- 
citedly. 

* One o' the fish come to life again, 
and hit him a slap o' the face, sir," said 
Sniff. in a hoarse whisper. 

“ Nonsense !’’ cried Matt. 


“He did, sir; horful hard," cried 
Rumbo huskily. 
"Nonsense, I tel you. The fish 


couldn't have been dead. Here, mind 
what Judd said, and don't get your 
fingers near their mouths nor against 
their sharp spines.” 

* All right, sir," said Sniff, in a tone of 
voice which sounded as if it was all 
wrong. 

*I say, Tom, don't you think Mr. 
Lawrence will send a boat after us, or 
come with the brig, when he finds we 
don't come back ?”’ 


“No, sir, I don't think he will. Not 
nice navigation through that reef on a 
dark night." 

“Well, in the morning, then 2" 

“If he do, I hope he ll tind us, sir," said 
the man disinally. 

“Here, come," cried Matt sharply ; 
“don't you go down in the dumps, Toin. 
You're a man, and must set us boys an 
example.” 

“No, sir, I never had no eddication, 
‘cept in cooking. Take me away from 
my galley fire, and I'm done.” 

" Nonsense! " cried. Matt. 
there to mind ? " 

“I dunno, sir. I feel done like. I 
give it up to you; I'm on'y the cook." 


“What is 


Matt was silent again for a few 
minutes. Then he tried to cheer up the 
boys. 


* Cold, lads ?"' he said. 

" Yes, sir," said Rumbo; ** but it arn't 
outside; it's in. Makes nie all of a shiver 
like." 

“That's just like me, sir," whispered 
Sniff, "It makes one feel orful queer.” 

"Pooh! It isn't as if there was a 
storin. I don't suppose we shall drift 
very far. Must we keep on rowing. 
Tom?" 

* Of course, sir," cried the man, with 
more energv. "If we don't keep our 
head to the waves, how are we to ride 
over them ? ” 

"Of course. I know," 
* but the sea is so smooth." 

“I thought we was coming out for a 
lark, Sniff.’ whispered Rumbo then. 

"So did I. mate," replied the bov. 
* Who'd ever ha’ thought o' this? "' 

“ We ought all to have thought of it,” 
said Matt sadly. * It was dangerous to 
go into that sharp current." 

* But then, see how the fish bit, sir,” 
protested the cook. 

"So they did, 


sud Matt; 


Tom, and we had 
splendid sport. There, cheer up, all of 
you. Sailors oughtn't to mind being out 
all night in a boat. We shall get back to 
breakfast, I daresay, and be ready to 
laugh at our adventure." 

* Please don't laugh, now, sir." said 
Sniff quickly. 

* Why not? 
mind." 

“I dunno, sir," said Sniff; “but I 
shouldn't like to laugh." 

" Well, I won't," said Matt. ‘ Let's 
talk about something else. How long 
will it be, Tom, before this current runs 
the other way?" 

“I dunno, sir," said the man sadly. 
“It arn't cooking, or p'raps I could tell 
you a bit about it. I on'y know that the 
tide runs for so long one wav, and so long 
the other. You'd better say something ; 
I give it all up to you as reads about 
navigation and that sort o' thing." 

Matt sat in the darkness with his arms 
resting upon his knees and his head 
hanging low, thinking very deeply. So 
long as he had tried to keep up a con- 
versation with the cook and the two boys 
they answered readily enough, but as 
soon as he was still they became perfectly 
gilent. 

It seemed to him hard in the extreme 
in such & predicament, when he wanted 
help and a stronger will than his own to 
lean upon, that the man of the party 
should as it were wash his hands of all 
responsibility, and declare his helpless- 


There isn't anything to 
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ness, old sailor as he was. He did not 
expect anything from the two lads but 
obedience —he could not expect either of 
them to take the lead. 

The worst trouble of all was that he 
felt no centidence in himself, especially 
as now he wanted to make a brave eftort 
to do something sensible and likely to 
enable them to get back to the islet, he 
found that he thought and thought in 
vain. 

Not many hours before he felt that he 
wonld give anvthing to get away from 
the islet and the horrible business in 
which against his will he seemed to be 
participating, while now he would have 
given anything to be back on board the 
brig, even if he should be compelled to 
take part in Lawrence's plans. 

But as he sat there now, above all came 
the thought of Captain Wilson lying help- 
less in his berth without his regular 
attendant's help, deprived too of the 
services of Tom Judd, who had been most 
thoughtful, and likewise of Snitl, who 
had constantly appealed to him to know 
“if there warn't nothing more he could 
do for the cap'en." 

Matt sat there and thought, growing 
more and more depressed, listening to 
the soft rattle of the oars as they were 
dipped to keep the boat's head to the long 
rollers; but at last the sea was so calm, 
and the rise and fall of the boat so slow 
and gentle, that the oars were safely laid 
in, and evervone sat gazing in the direc- 
tion they believed to be where the islet 
lav. 

It was a glorious light night, sea and 
sky seeming to be equally brightly 
encrusted with stars, while the silence 
was profound, save that now and then 
there was a loud splash betokening the 
near presence of some fish in pursuit of 
its prev. or escaping from one larger 
which had marked it down. But in 
spite of the beauty of the stars and the 
wondrous glow of the phosphorescent 
creatures, whose habitation seemed to 
extend as far below as the stars were 
above, to Matt it was most awful in its 
loneliness. He had often felt a feeling 
akin to dread at night upon the sea, but 
that was on board a large vessel, with 
those at hand who could control it, and 
who possessed the knowledge which 
enabled them to point out their exact 
position upon the chart. But here he 
was oppressed bv a horrible feeling of 
helplessness, and he drew a deep breath 
of relief when the silence was broken at 
last by Rumbo saying hoarsely : 

" That you crying, Sniff 2" 

“ No," answered the boy drearilv; “I 
arn't crying. Don't feel as if I could cry. 
I’m too mis'rable. I say, Rumbo, are we 
going to be drowned afore morning ? " 

"Id'know. S'pose so. Wish we was 
back safe aboard, even if it was only to 
have old Lawrence hollering at me.” 

" Yes, so do I," sighed Sniff. “It’s 
worse than being one o' them black 
fellows. Ah, they're lucky ones, they 
are." 

* Ay, that they be," said Judd, rousing 
up a little and joining in. "I'd give 
something to be having a place like 
they've got over one's head. Better than 
being here. S’pose we'd best try and 
have a snooze, eh, Mr. Fraser, sir ? " 

* Sleep? " cried Matt; “ who's to go to 
sleep at a time like this? ” 
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“I can for one, sir," said Judd quietly, 
“and sims to me the best thing a man 
can do til to-morrow morning. I’m 
beginning to get hungry and thirsty too, 
and if one goes to sleep one can forget 
that and all one's other troubles too.” 

“It's a miserable cowardly wav," cried 
Matt angrily. * Give up and sleep, when 
at any moment an idea might come which 
would help us to escape from this horrible 
position." 

* All right, sir; vou know best, I dare 
say, being & scholar and larning naviga- 
tion. I was only a foremast man as 
stood by the gallev door one day along 
with some o' iny mess-mates, bully-rag- 
ging our cook for boiling our beef into 
rags and leaving the taters hard. * Why,’ 
I says- being sort o’ leader like as the 
crew said was the best one to speak, 
seeing as I'd grumbled most—‘ yer never 
sends us the beef in for dinner when it 
ain't fit to tie up in strings to make a 
swab, and as for your taters, I says, * I 
never see one as you pretended to cook as 
hadn't got & bone in it, meaning, Mr. 
Fraser, sir, as it was floury outside when 
it were waxy and hard and raw in." 

Sniff went Sniff loudly at this, and in 
& melancholy voice protested : 

" Oh, I say, Tom Judd, please don't 
talk about beef and taters now. I ain so 
hungry." 

* You keep your teeth shut and then 
you won't feel it," growled Judd; * and 
don't you int'rupt, being a boy, when a 
man's speaking.” 

* Yes, why can’t yer keep still, Sniff? ” 
cried Rumbo. ‘“Arn’t he spinning a 
yarn? I'm jest as hungry as you are, 
on'y I don’t ‘owl about it.” 

* You hold your row," growled Judd. 
“ I never wants to eat much when I doos 
the cooking, but I’m hungrier now than 
both on you put together. I'd just give 
all my pay for the vyage to have my pots 
and the galley fire now.— But as I was 
a-telling of you, Mr. Fraser, sir, what I 
says to our cook aboard the Seamew. It 
was: ‘Bone in it,’ I says, and he ups 
with the rag as he was wiping out a pot 
with, slaps it inside, and puts the lid on 
with a reg'lar rattle, spits in his hands, 
and puts on his jacket. ‘Mutiny in the 
galley, he says. ‘Give us hold of a 
sheet again, or order me out on the yards. 
Tom Judd,’ he says, ‘you may jolly well 
stoo the beef and bile the taters yerself, 
for I'll never cook another dinner long as 
I'm aboard the Scamew, and so I'll go 
and tell the skipper to his teeth.’ 
* Hooroar!' I says, the men giving a 
reg’lar cheer, and this brought out our 
old man to hear what’s the row; and 
when he hears he scratches his head and 
he says: 'Well my ‘lads, this arn't 
nothing to do with navigation,’ he says; 
* what's to be done?’”’ 

* And so they made you the cook?" 
cried Sniff excitedly. 

“I can't reach, young fellow, or I'd 
give you such a flick o' the ear as would 
make it red hot. What d'yer want to 
int'rupt a 1nan's yarn for like that ?—But 
that's right, Mr. Fraser, sir. Our chaps 
all shouted, and the skipper says I was 
to be cook, and at the end o' the vvage 
they said they was all getting fat. and I've 
shipped as cook ever since. That's why 
I say as I can't think o' no way o' getting 
out o' this here fix, and that it's better to 
have a snooze onless you can give us a 
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easier way. What is it, sir? I’m 
a-listening." 
“I can propose nothing, Tom," said 


Matt sadly. *I only say, let's keep 
awake and think." 

“I can’t, whined Sniff. 
hungry." 

“Out off a bit o' fish, then, and chew 
that," growled Judd. 

* What, raw?" cried the boy. 
Ishan't. I arn’t a canny ball.” 

* Well, you're imperent enough to be.” 

Silence fell upon the group again, and 
Matt sat straining his eyes in the direc- 
tion of the island, in the forlorn hope of 
seeing a light in the distance on board 
one of the other boats which Lawrence 
had sent in search of them. And all the 
time the boat gently rose and fell on the 
long rollers, now heeling over a little to 
starboard, now to port, in an easy sway- 
ing rocking fashion, which seemed to 
make thinking come easy. 

And Matt’s thoughts were many: now 
of the poor unconscious captain lying in 
his berth untended, now of the wretched 
prisoners upon the islet, now of* his 
mother, safe at home in ignorance of the 
perilous position of her son, but perhaps 
praying for his safety. 

Lastly, Matt was thinking about him- 
self, and what an unfortunate beginning 
this was of his career as a seaman, when 
all at once from right forward in the 
bows there came a peculiar sound as if 
some one was breathing hard through a 
worsted comforter. 

Directly after there was a similar sound 
pitched a tone or so higher, but not in 
harmony. 

“Why, Tom Judd," whispered Matt; 
“ I believe those two boys are asleep.” 

There was no reply, and Matt repeated 
his words more loudly. 
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This time the cook seemed in the dark- 
ness to give himself a jerk. 

“ Best thing for 'em," he growled. ‘So 
should I have been if you hadn't yelled 
close to my ear and woke me.” 

“I am very sorry, Tom," said Matt 
sadly. 

* Not half so sorry as I am," muttered 
the man, who seemed to be soured by the 
misery of his position. * Why don't you 
give up? It’s o' no use to get kicking 
again' it. We've got to make an end on 
it, so you may as well do it fast asleep 
and dreaming about having something 
good. Jigger the fishing! I wish we 
hadn't come.” 

Matt sighed to himself, but said nothing, 
only changed his position a little so as to 
rest his weary back, upon which the side 
of the boat pressed hard. 

* He'll go to sleep too," thought Matt, 
* and I shall be left alone upon this great 
ocean. Shall we ever get to land 
again ? " 

He began to think about the fierce way 
in which the current had borne the boat 
away, and then of what he had read 
about the great tides and currents of the 
earth always rushing along bearing drift 
wood, seed. and fruit from island to con- 
tinent, or from continent to island, till all 
at once there game a deep stertorous snore 
from close at hand, telling its own tale 
about the proceedings of the cook. 

“I don't wonder at the boys," said 
Matt to himself indignantly; “they are 
tired und hungry, and thoughtless too; 
but how a man can leave anyone so 
young as I ain to take all the responsi- 
bility, and go calmly off to sleep! Oh! I 
could kick him to wake him up." 

Matt did not do what he said he could 
do, but sat on, listening to the cook's 
snoring, and then thinking about the 

( To be continued.) 


current bearing them steadily on and on, 
with the boat gently rising and falling, 
and the water at times giving it a gentle 
vla yful slap. 

* Shall we be out of sight of the islet 
when day breaks ? " thought Matt. ‘ No, 
we shall see the long line of breakers 
glistening in the sun.—Oh! how I wish 
he would not snore so!” 

But the cook kept on, having it all to 
bimself now, for the boys had settled 
down to a deep breathing. š 

"A coward, to shuffle out of trouble 
like that,” said Matt to himself bitterly. 
* Well, I'll show him, man as he is, that 
a boy can keep awake and watch for all." 

Then by degrees as the boat gently 
swayed and rose and fell, somehow the 
deep snoring and the motion together 
brought up the tones and words of the 
old song ** Rocked in the cradle of the 
deep," and the snoring grew softer and 
more mellow. But the current was still 
bearing the boat onward and onward, far 
more swiftly than Matt imagined. Still, 
not half so swiftly as something else, 
which swept the watcher right away to 
half consciously alter the position of his 
straw hat so that the brim sheltered his 
face from the hot glow of the sun's rays, 
which came nearly parallel with the softly 
heaving surface of the sea. 

Then all at once Matt winced, as, still 
half conscious, he snatched his hand 
away from a fiercely toothed ugly mouth 
which felt cold and clammy. 

The quick movement dislodged the 
hard straw hat which had been lying over 
one side of the boy's face, and it slipped 
down and struck the thwart with a sharp 
rap. 

Matt started up now into full conscious- 
ness, for that rap sounded as loudly as a 
heavy blow. 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING 


THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN : 


AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


I would seem that the interest displayed in 

this hoary trick and the unceasing inge- 
nuity expended upon it were as inexhaustible 
as the hat itself. One can scarcely visit a 
conjuring entertainment without seeing a 
miscellaneous and incongruous assortment of 
articles, including cannon-balls, birdcages, 
bundles of firewood, lighted lanterns, baby 
linen, etc., produced from some benevolent 
old gentleman's hat. (Mem. —Benevolent old 
gentlemen always wear tall hats.) 

There are two important points which 
require consideration. One is the construc- 
tion of the articles to be produced ; the other, 
the method by which they are introduced 
into the hat; for it is obvious to every 
intelligent person (and of course every 
reader of these papers is intelligent) that the 
articles must be placed in the hat before they 
tan be taken out. 

The articles to be produced, then, are made 
up into bundles or **loads"' of convenient 
size, and are concealed on the performer's 
person or on the servante of his table. The 
conjurer’s special pockets have already been 
described, as also has the table servante ; but 
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CHAPTER IX.— THE INEXHAUSTIBLE HAT. 


it has not yet been mentioned that a smaller 
servante is often fixed to the back of a chair. 


Fig. 40. 


A very convenient form is of loose network 
stretched over a bent wire frame (fig. 40) and 
fixed to the chair-back by a couple of minute 


screws. For many purposes in connection 
with this subject a wooden peg or wire hook 
depending from the back is quite suflicient. 
A loop of string is then passed round the load, 
by means of which it is suspended behind 
the chair, whence it is removed and left 
in the hat by a dodge to be presently 
described. 

The earliest form of this trick consisted 
simply in producing one or more solid wooden 
“ cannon "-balls. The only speciality about 
the balls used was a hole running from the 
surface towards the centre, of such a diameter 
and length as to easily admit of the insertion 
of the performer's index finger as far as the 
second joint. The balls were placed in a row 
on the servante, each resting on a good-sized 
rubber ring to prevent it rolling. The holes 
were placed sloping upwards towards the 
performer as he stood behind the table, at 
such an angle that when the hat was for a 
moment brought into the position shown in 
fig. 41 the first finger could be inserted into 
the hole, and the ball lifted by it right into 
the hat. 

From time to time this idea has been im. 
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proved upon. One performer has introduced 
& set of five balls which may be brought into 
the hat at one load. The supposed pro. 
jectiles are, in fact, merely hollow india- 
rubber balls, with rather thick sides, filled 
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over and the ball left resting on the palm of 
the disengaged hand. While this ball is being 
placed on the front edge of the table in a 
row with the others, the hand holding 
the hat takes the position shown in fig. 41 


F16. 


with air. These are compressed into the 
form of a bowl, and are packed inside one 
another and tied together, in which condition 


FIG. 42. 


they are loaded into the hat from the servante. 
The first four are taken from the hat while 
the latter is held mouth upwards; but in 
producing the fifth, the hat should be turned 
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and picks up with the forefinger, as already 
described, a sixth ball of solid wood, which is 
produced in turn, placed on the table with the 
others, and is afterwards purposely knocked 
down on to the floor by accident. This proves 
unmistakably its solidity, and tends to per- 
suade the audience that the others are equally 
genuine. 

As each of the rubber balls is placed on the 
table an assistant behind the scenes drops some 
heavy article to render the effect complete. 

Frikell’s form of the cannon-ball trick 
consists of a hollow metal globe with a 
circular opening closed by a movable slide 
(fig. 42). This ball may be filled with 
feathers, artificial flowers, playing cards, 
coloured handkerchiefs, spring balls, or any 
other goods that can be packed away in lim- 
ited space. These are first produced, after 


which the opening of the ball is closed, and 
the ball itself brought out of the hat. 
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One or two doves are sometimes imprisoned 
in the above form of ball. 

Another mechanical ball specially designed 
for production without the use of a servante 
is constructed in two separate halves. One 
hemisphere is rather smaller than the other, 
and both revolve on an axis, the smaller 
passing within the larger (fig. 43). The 
interior is filled with a number of small 
articles, which are kept in position by the 
revolving cross- bar c. 
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Spring balls or “ multiplying’’ balls are 
favourite articles for production. They are 
made up of segments of cloth of alternating 
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FIG. 44. 


colours extended by a spiral spring (see 
fig. 44). Solid balls for examination may be 
obtained to match the spring balls, one or two 
of which can be “accidentally” dropped 
within the reach of the spectators. 
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Spring babies are constructed on the same 
principle as the multiplying balls. A sketch 
explains matters (fig. 45). Sweet, isn’t it ? 

( To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH THE 


M R. ALBERT Warp is one of the most famous 
Lancashire cricketers, and he has made 
for himself a fame and a reputation which 
extends far beyond the county with which 
his name must be for ever associated. It is 
not often, that, in my many special interviews 
on behalf of the ** Boy's Own Paper," I have 
found so earnest a man in every good work 
for God and humanity as the Lancashire 
professional, who has been for some time in 
business at Bolton, and yet finds time to take 
a very great interest in the Wesleyan chapel, 
of which he is a prominent member. In my 
enthusiasm I ventured to say that I thought 
it would be a great deal better for our national 
game if a larger number of cricketers were 
imbued with religious principles, and recog- 
nised temperance as a virtue. The answer 
that I received somewhat disconcerted me, 
for Mr. Ward replied “No man can be 
successful as a cricketer very long, unless he 
takes great care of himself, is very abstemious, 
and lives a good life." Few who do not play 
actively can understand the great strain there 
is upon the modern player, circumstances 
requiring him very often to play two or 
three weeks at a stretch away from home, 
involving great travel and giving only the 
welcome rest on Sunday. If he smokes, it 
must be very sparingly ; but then, Lancashire 
and Yorkshire men have a keenness for a 
cause that they take up, and show a vigour 
which may, perhaps, be equalled but is 
certainly never excelled by any others. 

“Tell me something of your early his- 
tory? " I said. 

* Well, I was born at Waterloo, near Leeds, 
on Trafalgar day, 1865 ; and you may like to 
know my height is exactly six feet, and I 
weigh twelve stone six pounds. My cricket 
was not learnt in Yorkshire ; but, ever since I 
can remember, I have taken a great interest in 
the game. Darwin and other clubs were the 
first with which I was engaged, and it was 
not until after I had played some years with 
minor clubs that I found myself in the county 
eleven. About the end of the eighties I 
made my appearance at Lords, for the North 
o: England against the South, and in the 
same match Arthur Mold, and A. Paul also, 
appeared. For the last few years I have 
played very regularly in first-class cricket, 
and have also taken part in foreign tours. 
When the ninth Australian team were in 
England, I played against them again and 
again; and during the previous vear, in 
Australia, I cam? out with the highest 
average. And I am able to say that to me 
the Australian tours have always brought 
good fortune. As you know, we are this year 
to have a visit from what will be the tenth 
Australian team. I have no doubt that the 
Australians will endeavour to leave ‘the 
ashes, as they are pleased to call them, 
behind in England. If it be a fine season, 
and there are no tricky wickets, they will 
show to better advantage than tney will 
if the season be wet. Against the counties 
before, they did not lose a single match, and 
only twice played a bad game. Then the 
next team will,so far as name testifies, be 
strong in batting, be strong in bowling, and 
will come here, not only with last season's 
brilliant record against Mr. Stoddart's team, 
but also with the trained experience and 
record of a wonderful season in their own 
country. 

* He would be a rash man who will dare to 
predict that the mother country, which 
taught them her grandest and best games, 
will be able to defeat (in a majority of the five 
test matches) a plucky combination that 
will be spurred on to magnificent efforts by 
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“RED ROSE” 


By a * B.O.P.” SPECIAL COMMISSIONER. 


the very reasons I have just alluded to. 
The Australians have been very apt pupils, 
and their fielding, wicket-keeping, and 
bowling will compare with anything that 
the mother country could produce; and, 
after all, nothing can rob us of the delight 
and pleasure, whatever the result of the tour 
may be, as to the exceeding celerity and 
accuracy, indomitable pluck and energy, 
which have ever characterised Australian 
teams whenever they have visited England.” 

“We were speaking of your own per- 
formance with the twelfth English team in 
Australia in 1804-95. What were they, 
during that tour?” 
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Albert Ward. 


“ [In many ways it was a triumph for Mr. 
Stoddart from first to last. The tour had 
been arranged by the Melbourne Cricket 
Club, the M.C.C. of Australia, and the 
trustees of the Sydney ground. Peel, Rich- 
ardson, J. T. Brown, and Lockwood were 
included, and twenty-three fixtures in all 
were arranged, and of these twelve were 
eleven-a-side matches. For the first time it 
was decided to play five test matches instead 
of three, and in the first the Australians 
made 586 in the first innings and England 
replied with 325 ; in the second we made 437 
and our opponents 166. The ‘Grand Old 
Man’ of Australian cricket, George Giffen, 
made 161, and Gregory 201 ; while my share 
was 117 and 75. Giffen is a wonderful player ; 
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field, while his generalship is perfection. 
After six days (for they play the matches 
out over there) we won by ten runs. Never 
shall I forget the excitement of that game, 
and but for the rain on the last day we 
should not have done very well. In the 
next match, the mother country won by 94 
runs, although we were all out for 75 in the 
first innings, of which 30 was credited to me. 
123 was the total of the other side, and dur- 
ing those two innings the wicket, after heavy 
rain, was so much in favour of the bowlers 
that the batsman had no chance. Going in 
again, we made the mammoth score of 475, 
our captain, Stoddart, making 173 before he 
was bowled by Giffen, who took six wickets 
in the innings. ‘The other side replied with 
333, of which G. S. Trott made 95, and Giffen 
a good score. 

“ The third match was remarkable, as the 
Australians won by no less than 382 runs ; 
against the bowling of Giffen and A. E. 
Trott, the old country could only muster 
124 and 143, while Australia made 238 and 
411. Albert Trott made 110, and was not 
out in either innings, and disposed of eight 
of us for 43 runs. If that match was 
memorable for nothing else, it led to the 
discovery of that cricketer, who is now 
settled in England, and playing for Middle- 
sex, and is stil very, very young. The 
fourth match was even worse than the third, 
as against 284 we collapsed for 65 and 72. 
Graham made 105, and A. E. Trott was not 
out for 86. Giffen took eight wickets for 
forty runs, and once more showed that 
wonderful form which has made his name a 
household word in the cricket world. 

“The final match lasted for five days, and 
was signalised by heavy scoring: Australia 
474 and 267, and England 385 and 298. 
Mr. MeLaren 120, J. T. Brown 140, myself 93 ; 
with Gregory, Darling, Lyons, and George 
Giffen and Harry Trott all scoring heavily, 
while Harry Trott and Giffen bowled magnifi- 
cently. Against South Australia I had the 
good fortune to make 219; against Queens- 
land 107 ; against Gawler 118; and on another 
occasion I also made 200. Mr Stoddart 
proved himself not only a captain, but a 
singularly popular leader—as popular with 
the Australian public as with his own side. 
And if it be, as it is stated, that he will this 
season lead the Middlesex County Eleven in 
place of Mr. A. J. Webbe, they will find that 
he is a thorough sportsman, always working 
his hardest himself, and bound to get the 
most out of his men. Richardson, Briggs, 
and Peel did wonderfully well, while W. 
Humphrey, of Sussex, in the matches 
against odds, took a large number of wickets 
at a small cost. 

* Yes! I am bound to say I enjoyed the 
tour, and when I came home I had the kind- 
liest of welcomes from our Lancashire 
people." 

"Are you glad to know that in future 
Australian cricketers will be sent over here 
by an authoritative body? ” 

“T should not like to pronounce an 
opinion upon that question. But I am 
perfectly certain that it is much better to 
arrange all these gatherings in such a way 
that things shall work harmoniously to- 
gether for the good of both sides." 

* What advice have you to give to our 
boys, Mr. Ward? " 

“I have no doubt that a very great deal 
can be learnt from watching  first-class 
matches. And Iam quite certain that it is 
good and healthy to let our sons take an 
ipore; in what I think is the grandest of 
po 
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little boy, net yet fivecyears old, takes a keen 
interest in cricket, and whenever I come 
home after a long tour always wants to know 
what I have done. And were I to get 
‘spectacles’ he would not forget to tell me 
about it; and more than that, he tells me he 
is going to be a champion himself some day. 
I could always watch any game, whether it 
be between schools or village teams, with very 
great satisfaction and interest, and I some- 
times regret to know that in some of our 
larger towns there is not more enthusiasm 
shown to get more open spaces for the 
people. In many towns our boys have to 
go a long way out to learn to play; and 
nothing pleases me more than to learn 
from you that you have in London a Playing 
Fields Association, whose object it is to 
provide and secure as many open spaces as 
possible for cricket grounds. There are 
other manufacturing towns in the North 
of England which might well take measures 
to do this. While I am inclined to advise 
the young bowler not to practise beyond his 
strength, I am quite sure that careful, steady, 
continuous practice in this, as in any other 
pursuit in life, will bring its own reward. 
More than that, the encouragement of cricket 
means that our young folk are not likely to 
spend a lot of time at less desirable forms 
ofsport. As to batting, the youngster must 
develop his own style; and although I have 
never coached at a publie school, and am 
therefore hardly competent to offer advice, 
I would say, do not neglect fielding, or 


. imagine that you can be in the least slovenly 


about it—the sport is too serious altogether 
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for anything of that sort. To the readers of 
the Boy’s Own Paper I would say, PRACTISE, 
PRACTISE, PRACTISE, and try to bring off 
and make your own the useful hints that 
you may get from a visit to Lord’s, or the 
Old Trafford, or one of the other great cricket 
grounds.” 

“ Asa matter of fact, Mr. Ward, is cricket 
as popular as ever in the North?” 

Unwittingly I had touched a tender spot 
in the popular professional's creed, and I 
saw by the look of disdain upon his face 
that I had better explain myself more fully. 
I proceeded to point out that there had been 
rumours that, in the North of England, 
football had very largely superseded cricket, 
and that the game was rather declining 
amongst the people. The reply reassured 
me. 

* [t may be that, in the South of England, 
you know little about leagues anc associations 
and playing for cups, as we do in Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. Cricket is the summer 
game, as football is the winter game. It is 
quite true you may see large crowds on a 
Saturday afternoon at a football match, 
which is all over in an hour and a-half, but 
you may still see thousands and thousands, 
on a fine day, for hour after hour at a 
cricket match, showing an interest and an 
ardour and enthusiasm that you may per- 
haps little expect, unless you understand 
how keen are our rivalries, and how full of 
absorbing interest the annual contests are 
between * The White and the Red Rose’; and 
I would say more, the national game is 
spreading in every part of the world. In 
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Canada, in Africa, in India, and in New 
Zealand, as well as in Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales, there are signs of great enthusiasm 
and of great popularity. There can be but 
little doubt that, ere many years are over, 
Africa and India will send us teams which, 
like our Australians, will prove they are not 
only apt pupils, but that they have learned 
their lessons, remarkably well. Brockwell, 
one of the best of fellows and kindest of 
chums, has formed a very high estimate of 
both the African and Indian teams. The 
Indians will, I think, be brilliant in the field 
and at bowling. Who, after Ranji, would 
care to say that they will not be successful 
with a bat? I hope long before my life is 
finished to have seen some of these putting 
us upon our mettle in the game which we 
have taught to the world at large.” 

Albert Ward assures me that a professional 
cricketer should have a trade in his hands, 
and have a good education. You cannot get 
very rich on the pay, and the winter season 
'Sjs a long one. More than that, he told me 
of the power a good man has. He was once 
playing at Leeds when the umpire said to 
him, referring to a Lancashire bowler, 
“What do you think, Albert ?—I slept with 
last night, and he actually said his 
prayers. Queer chap, but a good one.” 
* And," says Mr. Ward, “ he was right—the 
player referred to was a splendid fellow— 
whose religion was a real power, quiet and 
unobtrusive, but apparent in a thousand 
ways. And the genuine man, whose prac- 
tice corresponds to his precept, is stil a 
power. And may it ever be so.” 
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KAFFIR.—l. You are too old to join the am 
Britannia. 2. There are no special advantages 
given to colonials. Why should there be? All ^ 
British subjects have an equal chance. 


A. H. JoNES.— You would find it best to buy the things 
second-hand from some printers’ broker. Get the 
* Printers’ Register " or the * Printer, or some other 
of the trade papers ; a few of them are generally to 
be found in the free libraries. 


AN OLD READER.—Nearly all the substances used for 
curing birds with are poisonous. Arsenic—that is, 
arsenious acid-—is what is used in the museum speci- 
mens, but it is hardly suited for your purposes, As 
Cones says, ** You can make temporary shift with the 
following, among otherarticles : table salt, saltpetre, 
or charcoal strewn plentifully ; strong solution of 
corrosive sublimate brushed over the skin inside; 
creosote; impure carbolic acid, These last two are 
quite efficacious, but they smell horribly for an in- 
definite period." 


A. J. M.—There is no book giving the information you 
want, but the particulars as to admission to all the 
different branches of the service, the age, examina- 
tions, cost of outfit, etc. are issued every three 
months in theappendix to the * Quarterly Navy List," 
which costs three shillings, and can be had of any 
bookseller or seen at every public library. In your 
case go to the Reference Library ; we know it is 
there, because we have seen it there, 


IMPATIENT.— You bad better apply to the Chief Clerk, 
Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Broadway, West- 
minster. 


CORNWALLIS.—1. The cost is about £450, spread over 
the three years you are studying for your degree. 
You can spend a great deal more, but not much less, 
con people stop growing much sooner than 
others. 


E. N. HARTRIDGE.—It is an error in which 6 was sub- 
stituted for 0. Dr. Wood was headmaster of Ton- 
bridge for eight years, as you say. 


Jim BRowN.—Whereabouts in London can you learn 
to play the flute ? Why, try Primrose Hill; it is 
isolated and breezy, and vou are not likely to annoy 
your neighbours there. 1f you want lessons you can 
hear of a teacher at almost any music shop. If you 
really mean to study the instrument try the Guild- 
hall School of Music. 


W. L. GoING.—There is Watson's “Swedish Revolution 
under Gustavus Vasa," price 124, published by 
Sampson Low & Co. This is the onlv book specially 
devoted to the subject, but it is dealt with in Dun- 
ham's* History of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway." 
which formed three volumes of the old Cabinet 
Library. 


"Open anà read if Look then l 
lo be well fà Twelfth Nigb? 


ae the silk. We have had several articles 
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COLLECTOR.—The coins are all of them 
worth about double whatcurrent British 
coins of the same size would be. No. 9 
is not a Frenchman but a Maria Theresa 
dollar. 


E. H. HAMLYN.—Any optician who sells 
magic lanterns can get an extra lamp for 
you. It is not of much use tr:ing ata 
toyshop. Get a copy of * The English 

\ Mechanic" from Smith's bookstall at a 
railway station, and look at the advertise- 
ments. 


REG BELL.—There is an Institute of 
British Architects and an Institute of 
Surveyors, and you have to apply to the 
secretaries for the mode of admission. 
London is a sufficient address. 


C. COOKE and J. L. W.—There is no money 
to be made out of silkworms, and there 
is nobody wecan hear of who will buy 


on the subject. 


F. Jones.—Go down by the London Docks, a'ong 
St. George's Road, E. (formerly Ratcliff High- 
way), and you will see plenty of them in tle 
shop windows. 


C. R. M. - Buy a Leclanché cell at some electrical 
shop; you can get one fora shilling. You can 
obtain back numbers at Cornish's or the Educa- 
tional Supply, if you order them, but none 
previous to thelast volume are in print. 


A. S. RIDER.—It is in the * Quarterly Navy List,” 
and that is always up-to-date and official. 


DEAF (Afflicted).—Yes; you cannot enter the 
navy. 
ELECTRIC BELT ( Discobulus).—Useless ; mere quackery. 
Re evil habits, give them up or dread the conse- 
quences. 


DREAMS (Working Lad).—If what you say happens in 
spite of you, the sooner you consult your father’s 
doctor the better. 


LETTER TO Dr. GORDON STABLES (Rob.).—He is glad, 
he says, to have made another convert to the cold 
bath. Persevere. 
and “ Discobulus.” 


Read replies to “ Working Lad” 


V. W. (West Kirby ).—1. We have already had articles 
on making a telephone. See weekly numbers 758, 
759, 764, 765 (monthly parts for August and October, 
1893). 2. The exposure is too long, and your plates 
are over-exposed. Try one second, or less, Glad 
your binding has been successful. 


F. G. BobpINGTON.—Y ou can only judge accurately by 
means of an actinometer to suit the required ex- 
posure You conld judge after a few trials by 
noticing how mucli a piece of ordinary silver paper 
was printed during the correct exposure, under an 
ordinary negative. The * Paget Prize" Company 
sell special frames for printing opals which would just 
suit you; they only cost a few pence. It can be 
done by pushing negative and plate into the corner 
of the printing-frame, and taking care always to re- 
insert them in the same corner after examining the 
plate. 


JOHN W. SMITH.—1. The image in a properly exposed 
plate ought to appear in about a minute. 2. We 
think it means 12 oz. of burnt sienna in 12 oz. of 
water— i.e. 12 oz. of powder in the amount of mixture 
given. The price of such things varies, but if you 
get it at an oil and colour shop it would be very 
cheap. 


A.G. S. (Harringay).—We do not know for certain, but 
as a shot we should say f/22. To find it uccurately, 
focus an object at least 60 feet off on your screen, 
then measure the distance between the lens-glass and 
the ground-glass. This, divided by the diameter of 
the stop aperture, is what you require. 


IGNoRAMUs.—'The difference between lifting and 
non-lifting injectors, is in the power of the first kind 
to suck up the supply water like a pump before 
delivering it into the boiler; this is done by fitting 
an extra internal cone, which forms a vacuum, and 
the water is lifted ; but with the non-lifting kind the 
water-sapply tank must be on a level with or slightly 
above the injector, no erection being required. The 
lifting injectors are generally fitted to marine work, 
locos, and wherever the supply tank is below the 
injector. A small one would be very convement for 
feeding the boiler mentioned. In fitting it on, the 
steam supply must be taken from the top of the boiler 
and not from another pipe, and the delivery should be 
through a cluck valve near the bottom of the boiler. 
They all act on one principle—viz. the steam passing 
through the first cone or nozzle is condensed by the 
surrounding water and raises the temperature of the 
water, and the pressure and velocity of the “team 
draw the water by suction into the opposite cone, 
and so on through the cluck valve into the boiler. 
The original heat of the steam being used in this 
way to warm the feed-water, makes them very 

‘economical in use, as most of the heat is returned 


tothe boiler.( > 
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NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


= 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


(With Illustrations by A. G. PERKES.) 


CHAPTER III.—IN PERILS OF WATERS. 


paeem on at full speed, with Koyee as guide, the little hunting 
party had gone quite half a mile ere they were halted by & 
signal from Denis, who was a score of yards in advance. 

The deer had been again sighted, for not being closely pursued 
they had stopped as soon as their first alarm was over, and were 
now grazing quietly in a grassy hollow. 

* Not miss this time," said Denis, with a sanguine smile. 
quick, eh ? ” 
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* Ere he knew what had happened he was dragged off his feet.* 
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The men nodded assent, and then the 
four crept carefully upon their quarry. 

There were two fine bucks in the herd, 
and Lieut. Iranklin, so as to make a sure 
thing of it, whispered to Dr. Richardson, 
“You and I take that one, and you two,” 
turning to the midshipmen, “ take the other. 
Do you, Denis," he added, “ wait for a 
moment, in case another shot be needed to 
finish our work." 

Denis would have much preferred firing 
first, but he obeyed orders, although he made 
a grimaceof protest. Taking careful aim, the 
four men pulled triggers at the same instant, 
and simultaneously with the report of their 
guns the two bucks leaped into the air and 
pitched forward upon their heads. But only 
the one at which Lieut. Franklin and 
Dr. Richardson had fired remained down; the 
other almost instantly recovered himself, and 
was darting away when Denis's gun cracked, 
and the tlecing animal, this time stricken to 
the heart, went down with such force as well- 
nigh to turn a somersault. 

“Bravo, Denis!" cried the Lieutenant. 
“That was a beautiful shot! But for it we 
should have lost him.” 

On examining the deer it was found that 
while both the senior men had placed their 
bullets in a vital spot, and therefore shared 
equally in the honour of their quarry, the 
midshipmen had not done so well, for one of 
them must have missed altogether, while the 
other had hit the buck at the base of the 
antlers, thus bringing him to his knees for a 
moment, but doing him no more harm. 

“This is your deer, Denis," said Lieut. 
Franklin. “It was your bullet that killed 
him "—to which decision the midshipmen 
made no demur. 

Having marked the place where the deer 
were, the hunters made haste back to camp in 
order that some of the men might bo sent to 
bring in the meat. 

They felt very well pleased with themselves, 
and it was in quite a jaunty tone that Lieut. 
Franklin, as soon as he saw Mr. Macdonald, 
called out: 

" Well, we've done our day's work. Got 
two fine bucks. How did your Indians 
succeed with their absurd little hatchets ? ” 

“Not so badly," responded the Hudson 
Bay ofticer. *'' Look there!" and he pointed 
to two big bundles lying on the ground. 

These represented the red men's results 
of the chase. and consisted of the skins of 
two large deer, in which were rolled up the 
haunches, and the tit-bits dear to the Indian 
palate. Nor did the two deer comprise the 
whole of their takings Each had also 
secured & brace of partridges, and one had 
brought down a hawk and the other a 
curlew, the sole weapon in every case being 
the tomahawk upon which the Englishmen 
had looked with contempt. 

* It's simply wonderful ! 
Franklin, *and quite beats my  com- 
prehension. I shall never understand it 
until I see how they do it." 

“I’m afraid you'll have to remain a long 
time in ignorance then," returned Mr. 
Macdonald, smiling. ‘ They say they can’t 
do anything if there are any white men 
around. I suppose we're so clumsy that we 
spoil the whole business. They manage it 
somehow by creeping noiselessly on the game, 
and then throwing the hatchet so as to give 
a mortal wound." 

“Can you do it, Denis?" asked the 
Lieutenant, turning to the boy, who was 
standing near with bored look, as if there was 
nothing so wonderful about it all. 

"No, sir,' answered Denis, colouring 
slightly, for it was not pleasant to have to 
admit that the despised Indian could do any- 
thing that he could not. 

" Then they can teach you somcthing after 
ull, can't they? " returned Lieut. Franklin, 


exclaimed Lieut. 
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in a bantering tone. ‘You'd better get 
them to give you some lessons." 

Denis shook his head very decidedly. 
With his new gun he felt able to surpass any 
number of Indians with tomahawks, and he 
would not demean himself by taking lessons 
from them. 

The journey up river was resumed next 
morning, and during the course of the day 
three of the company’s bonts en route to Red 
River came along, so that there was plenty of 
company. 

This was particularly welcome, because Hill 
River at this point presented many difficulties, 
the water being low and the rapids almost 
continuous. Indeed, in many places all those 
in the boats had to jump into the water and 
lift the clumsy craft over the boulders, which 
impeded navigation, and the result of a very 
hard day’s work was less than seven miles 
advance. But that night at camp was a 
merry one. 

With plenty of game to feast upon, and no 
lack of tobacco for their pipes, the men were 
in high good humour, and despite the severe 
toils of the day sang and danced and told 
stories for a couple of hours. 

Denis’s flute was much in evidence, and he 
had to go through his entire 7épertoire ere he 
was allowed to curl up in his blanket. 

But he quite enjoyed it. He loved the 
applause of his companions, and was quite 
willing to work for it. 

At tive o'clock the following morning all 
four boats set off again, but Lieut. Franklin, 
being really overloaded, and not having so 
competent a set of boatmen, could not keep 


up with the others, and presently fell. 


behind. | 

The Lieutenant, indeed, earnestly besought 
those in charge of the other boats which were 
not heavily laden to help him by relieving 
him of a part of his cargo, but this they 
churlishly refused to do, and pushed on, 
leaving him far in their rear. 

He was very much incensed at this, 
because he carried a circular letter from 
Governor Williams, strictlv enjoining all the 
Company's servants to afford him every 
assistance in their power. 

But it seemed to have no effect upon 
them, and they went on their way without 
heeding his requests or his reproaches. This 
provoking conduct on the part of thesc ex- 
perienced voyageurs who might have been so 
helpful was made the harder to endure by 
the difficulties, of navigntion, and the fact 
of the steersman of the boat not being 
thoroughly familiar with the route. 

Again and again he took the wrong 
channel, and, as & result of this, the boat 
was put in imminent danger of being broken 
on the rocks. 

Once the situation was very critical. Ata 
point where a rocky island divided the river 
the steersman had taken the right-hand turn- 
ing when he should have taken the left, and, as 
a consequence, they got into avery bad place, 
where the tow line, not being equal to the 
strain, snapped just at the critical. moment, 
and the heavy boat, breaking away from all 
control, went swirling down the swift current 
amid the shouts and cries of the men, who 
trembled for its destruction. 

Lieut. Franklin, followed by tho other 
oflicers, seeing that the bontmen were over- 
powered by the fury of the rapids, flung them- 
selves recklessly into the water to their assist- 
ance, and then ensued an heroic struggle 
between the two forces, the river fighting for 
the boat with the determination of a living 
creature. 

Denis, not to be outdone, leaped into the 
water ; also Koyee, of course, at his heels ; and 
the scene became one of intense excitement. 

Had it been a canoe they were looking 
after, the task would have been easy enough 
in spite of the strength of the current; but 


instead of that light, graceful craft, it was a 
strong wooden boat, heavily laden, and oner- 
ing a fine mark for the dowr-rushing stream. 

Happily, before it could crash upon the 
agged rocks, that would have damaged it 
beyond repair, the officers and boatmen got 
control of it, and, with great difficulty main 
taining their footing among the slippery 
stones, were keeping its bow on to the rapid. 

" Here, take this, Denis, and fasten it to 
that rock," Lieut. Franklin called out, 
throwing him the end of the tow line, which 
had been hastily spliced. 

Denis caught the line, and, wading through 
the deeper water, reached a rock that afforded 
a good hold for it. 

* All right!” he cried; “ me tie it here.” 

He had thrown the line around the rock, 
and was just about to make a knot, when 
the weight of the rapids for a moment 
overcame those who were holding the bout, 
and it made a sudden dart down stream. 

Of course this put an instant strain upon 
the line that Denis did not expect, and, ere he 
knew what had happened, he was dragged 
off his feet and flung into the whirling 
stream, Koyee springing after him with a 
bark that seemed to say: 

“I'm coming, too. I'll help you all I 
can.” 

There was not much danger of Denis 
drowning, for he was an expert swimmer, 
but there was of his being banged against 
the rocks and badly bruised ere he could 
regain his footing; and the others watched 
him with such concern that they almost 
forgot the boat for the moment. 

Down he went like a bit of wood, Koyee 
vainly endeavouring to get to his side, and it 
seemed as if he must sutfer some injury from 
the pitiless rocks, when he came broadside 
against a boulder that checked his course long 
enough to enable him to get control of him- 
self. 

Rising to his feet by the aid of the boulder, 
he stood there a moment looking about in a 
dazed sort of way. 

Then Lieut. Franklin called out to him : 

“Are you hurt, Denis? Shall I come to 
you ?" for by this time the boat was again 
secured and he was free to leave it. Denis, 
gathering himself together, smiled back at 
the Lieutenant so gaily as if such an ex- 
perience was an everyday occurrence. 

“Its no matter, thank you, I'm not hurt; 
I'll go to you.” And forthwith made his 
“vay back to the boat. 

* Well done, Denis ! " was the chorus that 
greeted him. ‘You were not born to be 
drowned, that's sure." 

Denis laughed. He did not quite under- 
stand the joke, but he thoughtit was some sort 
of a‘compliment, and that satisfied him. 

By dint of great care and unremitting exer- 
tion the boat was at length extricated from its 
perilous position, and got into deep water 
again, but so much time was lost through 
the delays that only six miles’ advance were 
accomplished by sunset. 

For several days following the boatmen 
had such hard work that all hands gave 
them assistance, and yet progress was very 
slow, from ten to twelve miles being the most 
that could be done in a day. 

One of the worst places was Rock Portage, 
where the river, pent in by a range of small 
islands, formed several cascades, none of 
which could be ascended. 

It was therefore necessary to take out all the 
cargo, portage it across one of the islands, and 
then, by dint of tremendous toil, drag the 
heavy boat across the island and launch it 
again on the upper side. 

“This is fearful work, Doctor, isn't it?” 
said Lieut. Franklin to Dr. Richardson, as 
he sat on a rock resting and wiping the per- 
spiration from his forehead. “I wonder 
how long it’s going to last. We seem to be 
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getting ahead so slowly, and yet there's no 
way of quickening our speed.” 

. " We certainly are not making rapid pro- 
gress, yet see how hard the men are work- 
ing," responded Dr. Richardson. ‘ Those 
Orkney boatmen are a constant wonder to 
me." 

He might wellsay this about the Orkney- 
mcn. They quite eclipsed the local 
boatmen in the energy and skill with which 
they did their work. Owing tothe frequency 
with which they must jump into the water 
to lift the boat over the rocks, they were 
compelled to spend the whole day in their 
wet clothes, and this at a time of year when 
the temperature was down at freezing-point. 
Moreover, at the portages they carried the 
biggest loads across, and yet they never 
grumbled or hung back. Indeed, if the 
expedition had only included twice as many 
of them as it did, it would have been far 
better in every way. 

The farther they advanced the greater 
seemed the difficulties. One day only a 
mile and a-half was gained. Yet they pre- 
sently caught up with the other boats, which 
could go no faster than themselves. 

Indeed, it was most fortunate that they did, 
or otherwise Groundwater Creek might have 
proved the end of their journey. In this 
place they had to urge the boat forward, 
against a strong swift current by means of 
poles, and at the upper end of the creek the 
bowman, giving the boat too great a sheer 
in endeavouring to avoid a rock, the current 
caught it in the broadside, and, despite the 
frantic efforts of the men, hurried it down 
the rapid. 

Theemergency was a thrillingone. Being 
all on board the boat they could do nothing 
to check its descent save use their poles as 
best they might, and this was of small avail. 

Down they darted, twisting and turning 
helplessly, until at last, with a shock that 
tumbled the bowman into the water and 
knocked the rest of them off their feet, they 
struck against a rock which would let them 
go no farther. 

By this time the crews of the other boats 
had hurried to their assistance, and, after 
several attempts, a rope having been thrown 


- to them, the boat, now well-nigh swamped, 


was dragged stern foremost up the stream 
and thus rescued from its dangerous predica- 
ment. 

“Heaven help us!” exclaimed Lieut. 
Franklin when the crisis was over. “I 
devoutly hope there’s-not going to be much 
more of this sort of thing, and that we shall 
soon have some kind of plain sailing." - 

His wish was gratified, for a while at least, 
the next day when they arrived at the Dram- 
stone, which was hailed with joy by the 
boatmen, because it marked the end of the 
laborious ascent of the Hill River, and was 
the beginning of some lake navigation that 
was an exceedingly welcome change. 

The custom was to celebrate the arrival 
at this spot by giving all the men a glass of 
spirits, and the Lieutenant made no exception 
in this case. 

He had not intended that Denis should be 
included in the distribution of grog, but the 
boy, who considered himaelf as much entitled 
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to his glass as any of the men, managed by 


- dexterous diplomacy to get it. 


Now it was very strong liquor, and it soon 
mounted to the foolish fellow’s head and 
stole away his senses. He began to sing 
and shout in a drunken fashion, and to make 
himself so ridiculous that Lieut. Franklin 
felt moved to reprove him, and to command 
him to be quiet. 

But Denis was just intoxicated enough to 
take umbrage at being thus spoken to, and 
had the audacity to answer impertinently, 
whereupon the Lieutenant, who was not a 
man to bandy words, even with a person in 
his right mind, and certainly was not going 
to waste any upon a foolish boy, ordered a 
couple of the Orkneymen to pick Denis up 
and drop him into a deep pool of water near 
the camping-zround. 

The men, grinning from ear to ear at what 
they thought a fine joke, did as they were 
bid, despite Denis’s desperate struggles and 
frantic cries. 

With a big splash Denis was plunged into 
the pool all of a heap, followed close by 
Koyee, who had been leaping and snapping at 
the men while they had his master in hand. 

The shock of the cold water had an imme- 
diate effect. He went under half drunk, he 
came out practically sober, and, having made 
haste ashore, darted off into the woods to 
conceal his confusion, amid roars of laughter 
from the whole camp. 

He did not return until nightfall, and then 
he appeared in a very subdued state of 
mind, and his voluble tongue was silent 
for the evening. Evidently he had learned 
a lesson that he would not soon forget. 

After passing the Dramstone better pro- 
gress was made, and presently Oxford House 
on Holey Lake, an important post of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, was reached, where 
a day’s stay was made in order to rest the 
men, and to get some of the ducks and big 
trout that the big lake afforded. 

At this shooting and fishing Denis did so 
well as quite to re-establish himself. 

Accompanied by Lieut. Franklin and Dr. 
Richardson, he paddled across to the bay 
which the ducks frequented, and by conceal- 
ing themselves in the shore they were able to 
bring down a number of brace which Koyee 
cleverly retrieved for them. 

The two midshipmen who went out with 
one of the men from the post also had some 
luck, but their bag was much smaller than 
the Lieutenant's, greatly to the latter’s satis- 
faction, for he was a very keen sportsman. 

In the afternoon they tried for the trout 
and were again fortunate, some monsters 
weighing not less than forty pounds being 
taken. 

These lake trout, although not so delicate 
in flavour as the smaller brook trout, were 
capital eating, and, together with the ducks, 
afforded a grateful change from the monotony 
of pemmican. 

There was only one small encampment of 
Indians near Oxford House. They were of 


the Cree tribe, and were suffering from an 
epidemic of whooping-cough and measles, 
which made them miserable and dejected. 
So far the Englishmen had been sorely 
disappointed. Of the red man in his best 
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aspect they had seen nothing, and they were 
beginning to wonder if there were any really 
fine Indians, or whether their size and 
dignity had not been greatly exaggerated. 

“I'm not surprised, after all, Denis, that 
you have so pocr an opinion of the Indians 
if they are all like this," remarked Lieut. 
Franklin, pointing to & miserable creature 
who was shuflling by, seeming scarce human 
in his utter wretchedness. 

"Oh! but these are bad Indians!" 
responded Denis eagerly. ‘‘We see good 
Indians sometimes. You wait, they are far 
away over there," and with an expressive 
sweep of his hand he indicated the great 
North-west towards which they were travel- 
ling. 
The Lieutenant smiled. Evidently Denis 
had sufficient respect for his ancestry to be 
unwilling that any other than himself should 
speak contemptuously of the red man; and, 
moreover, the dark stain in him did come 
from the far North, where the natives were of 
a much finer type than the degenerate speci- 
mens hitherto encountered. 

“Then there are some good Indians, in 
spite of what you have said about them," 
returned Lieut. Franklin banteringly. ‘ Well, 
we'l take your word for it, and wait unti] 
we come upon them." 

They had a grand feast at Oxford House 
that night upon the ducks and trout, of which 
enough for all had been obtained, and Denis 
won great applause by his flute-playing, 
to which some of them danced in a lively 
fashion. 

Then came an hour of smoking and story- 
telling, after which followed sleep and 
silence. 

Making an early start from Oxford House, 
the boats, still keeping together at Lieut. 
Franklin's earnest request, crossed Holey 
Lake, ascended the Weepenapanis, a narrow 
grassy river that was easy to navigate, over- 
came the difficulties of the swampy portage, 
where, however, two of the boats were injured 
in the rocks, and thus made a good twenty 
miles' advance. 

The following day was marked by a tragedy 
that cast a gloom over the whole company. 

The boats had come to a place where the 
river rushed with tremendous force through 
the channels formed by two rocky islands, 
and it was necessary to drag them up one of 
these channels. 

The first of the company’s boats got through 
all right, but when the second was being 
dragged up, the towing line suddenly broke, 
and a boatman, who was at the moment just 
on the edge of the rocky bank, lost his 
balance, and fell into the furious current. 

Unhappily he struck his head in the fall, 
and was thus rendered insensible, so that he 
could do nothing to save himself. 

His companions looked on aghast, but 
made no effort to rescue him. 

Not so Lieut. Franklin. It was not in 
him to allow a fellow-being to perish without 
attempting to help him. As the poor fellow 
came swirling down, the Lieutenant, calling 
out, * Lend a hand with the rope, I'm going 
to try for him," leaped into the boiling 
whirlpool at the foot of the cascade ! 

( To be continued. ) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


Trees free from ice? No. It would 
4 have been premature to affirm this as a 
fact. A few icebergs were visible in the 
distance, while some drifts and packs were 
still going east. Nevertheless, the break-up 
had been very thorough on that side, and 
the sea was in reality open, since a ship 
could sail freely. 

“God has come to our aid," said 
Captain Len Guy. ‘ May He be pleased to 
guide us to the end." 

“In a week," I remarked, “our schooner 
might come in sight of Tsalal Island." 

* Provided that the east wind lasts, Mr. 
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Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” ete, ete. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A VOICE IN A DREAM. 


I need not say that recourse was had to 
the surest guide within our reach, that 
veracious narrative of Arthur Gordon Pym, 
which I read and re-read with intense 
attention, fascinated as I was by the idea 
that I might be permitted to behold with 
my own eyes those strange phenomena of 
nature in the Antarctic world which I, in 
common with all Edgar Poe’s readers, had 
hitherto regarded as creations of the most 
imaginative writer who ever gave voice by 
his pen to the phantasies of a unique brain. 
No doubt a great part of the wonders of 
Arthur Gordon Pym's narrative would prove 
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The Man at the Wheel. 


Jeorling. Don't forget that in sailing along 
the icebergs to their eastern extremity the 
Halbrane went out of her course, and she 
must be brought back towards the west." 

“ The breeze is for us, captain." 

“And we shall profit by it, for my inten- 
tion is to make for Bennet Islet. It was 
there that my brother first landed, and so 
soon as we shall have sighted that island 
we shall be certain that we are on the 
right route. To-day, when I have ascer- 
tained our position exactly, we shall steer 
for Bennet Islet.” , 

“ Who knows but that we may come upon 
some fresh sign? ” 

" It is not impossible, Mr. Jcorling." 


pure fiction, but if even a little of the 
marvellous story were found to be true, how 
great a privilege would be mine! 

The picturesque and wonderful side of the 
story we were studying as gospel truth had 
little charm and but slight interest for 
Captain Len Guy; he was indifferent to 
everything in Pym's narrative that did not 
relate directly to the castaways of Tsalal 
Island: his mind was solely and constantly 
set upon their rescue. 

According to the narrative of Arthur Pym, 
the Jane experienced serious difficulties, due 


to bad: weather, from: January-1-to-4, 1828. 


It was not until the morning of the 5th, in lati- 
tude 73° 15’, that she found a free passage 


through the last iceberg that barred her way. 
The final difference between our position 
and the Jane in a parallel case was that the 
Jane took fifteen days to accomplish the 
distance of ten degrees, or six hundred miles, 
which separated her on January 5 from 
Tsalal Island, while on December 19 the 
Halbrane was only about seven degrees, or 
four hundred miles, off the island. Bennet 
Islet, where Captain Len Guy intended to 
put in for twenty-four hours, was fifty miles 
nearer. Our voyage was progressing under 
prosperous conditions; we were no longer 
visited by sudden hail and snow storms, or 
those rapid falls of temperature which tried 
the crew of the Jane so sorely. A few ice- 
floes drifted by us, occasionally peopled, 
as tourists throng a pleasure yacht, by 
penguins, and also by dusky seals, lying flat 
upon the white surfaces like enormous 
leeches. Above this strange flotilla we 
traced the incessant flight of petrels, pigeons, 
black puffins, divers, grebe, sterns, cormo- 
rants, and the sooty-black albatross of the 
high latitudes. Huge medusa, exquisitely 
tinted, floated on the water like spread 
parasols. Among the denizens of the deep, 
captured by the crew of the schooner with 
line and net, I noted more particularly a sort 
of giant John Dory three feet in length, with 
firm and savoury flesh. 

During the night, or rather what ought 
to have been the night, of the 19th-20th, my 
sleep was disturbed by a strange dream. 
Yes ! there could be no doubt but that it was 
only a dream ! Nevertheless, I think it well 
to record it here, because it 1s an additional 
testimony to the haunting influence under 
which my brain was beginning to labour. 

I was sleeping— at two hours after mid- 
night—-and was awakened by a plaintive and 
continuous murmuring sound. I opened, 
or I imagined I opened my eyes. My cabin 
was in profound darkness. The murmur 
began again ; I listened, and it seemed to 
me that a voice—a voice which I did not 
know — whispered these words: 

eL FETE PM... DOSY Pym)” 

Evidently this could only be a delusion; 
unless, indeed, some one had got into my 
cabin : the door was not locked. 

“ Pym!” the voice repeated. 
never must be forgotten." 

This time the words were spoken close to 
my car. What was the meaning of the 
injunction ? and why was it addressed to me ? 
And, besides, had not Pym, after his return 
to America, met with a sudden and 
deplorable death, the circumstances or the 
details being unknown ? 

I began to doubt whether I was in my 
right mind, and shook myself into complete 
wakefulness, recognising that I had been 
disturbed by an extremely vivid dream due to 
some cerebral cause. 

I turned out of my berth, and, pushing 
back the shutter, looked out of my cabin. No 
one aft on the deck, except Hunt, who 
was at the helm. 

I had nothing to do but to lie down again, 
and this I did. It seemed to me that the 
name of Arthur Pym was repeated in my 
hearing several times; nevertheless, I fell 
asleep and did not wake until morning, when 
I retained only a vague impression of this 
occurrence, which soon faded away. No 
other incident at that period of our voyage 
calls for notice. Nothing particular occurred 
on board our schooner. The breeze from 
the north, which had forsaken us, did not 


“ Poor Pym 


_recur, and only the current carried the 
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Halbrane towards the south. This caused longitude. Bennet Islet, if it had any At six o'clock in the evening one of the 

& delay unbearable to our impatience. existence, could not be far off now. crew cried out that there was land ahead on 
At last, on the 21st, the usual observation Yes! the islet did exist, and its bearings the port side. 

gave 82° 50' of latitude, and 42° 20' of west were those indicated by Arthur Pym. ( To be continued.) 
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By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


(With Illustrations by J. JELLICOE and Others.) 


*" Cannon-balls lay where they had fallen.” 


WAS awakened next morning by the 
bugle sounding the reveille. I rose 


and went outside. 


After the refreshment 


of a bathe I walked upon the ramparts; 
it was a fair scene. 


The town of St. Peter Port still slute 


COUTANCES: A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


Author of * The Belgian Hare," * The Wallaby Man,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIX.—BOMBARDMENT OF THE CASTLE. 


bered in. the mists of night not yet dis- 
solved. Some few persons were visible, 
walking unconcernedly along the road which 
skirted the waterside. My eyes wandered 
upwards over the tiers of houses, till 
they caught the dimmest outline of "my 
uncle’s roof. How I longed to know of his 
welfare! I looked eastwards to St. Samp- 
son’s and could see the buildings of the 
Petrox Stores. The isle of Herm, with its 
ravines and gullies, lay sleeping in the 
mystery of blue shade. Martin Herault’s 
farm was an incident of grey upon the blue. 
Beyond Herm lay the dim heights of 
Sark—and away to the right, on the verge 
of the horizon, was the long low line of 
Jersey. 

I contemplated the scene for a while, 
fondling the memories awakened by each 
and every part. Suddenly a puff of white 
smoke from the batteries above the town 
was followed by a report that startled the 
air with sullen reverberations. A pillar of 
white water rose beyond our patache, which 
lay anchored off the castle. A second pillar 
of foaming whiteness farther ahead, and an- 
other still farther, told of a cannon-ball 
ricocheting over the sea. 

Hardly had the last of those foam pillars 
subsided than another report boomed forth 
its challenge from the same heights; and 
again the foam-fountains answered the 
report, showing that the aim was truer, and , 
that the patache had narrowly escaped 
disaster. 

Sir Peter Osborne now appeared upon 
the ramparts and surveyed the scene. A. 
third discharge of cannon greeted his ap- 
pearance. It struck the lofty donjon near 
its summit, dislodging the masonry and 

scattering a shower of stone splinters and 

dust around him. 
Soon the echoes were continuous, as 
the frequent.puffs. of flame-pierced smoke 
7rolled upwards from’ all the land batteries, 
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weaving a brttle-shroud of vapour over 
the town which slowly drifted eastwards. 

Meantime the patache had hurried from 
her moorings to seek shelter in a small 
bay sheltered by the Castle walls. But 
safety was not reached till after a ball 
had struck her keel, and another had 
shivered her mast, causing much damage 
to spars and rigging. 

The batteries now concentrated their 
fire upon the Castle, pouring a sustained 
discharge of heavy metal upon every part, 
to the great peril of the defenders. Sir 
Peter Osborne, being plentifully supplied 
with ammunition, did not long endure 
this cannonade without retaliation. His 
batteries soon opened fire upon the town 
—the heavy ordnance of the Castle 
belching forth their fury in fire and 
smoke, hurling mighty balls of thirty-six 
pounds weight against the buildings within 
range. 

The excitement was tremendous, the 
noise deafening. The Castle yard was 
strewn with fragments of stone and brick 
and slate, from rampart, roof, and wall. 
Cannon-balls lay where they had fallen, 
and often a soldier ran out from his 
covert to pick up one of those destructive 
messengers, to return it to the owners 
with similar hostile intent. This artillery 
duel was kept up with more or less vio- 
lence during the whole day, neither sido 
desisting for any while so long as light 
lasted. 

Sir Peter Osborne was on the alert all 
through this bombardment. He went 
from one battery to another, personally 
superintending the management of tho 
artillery. He regulated the relief of 
companies serving the guns, and attended 
to the supplies of food and drink served 
at intervals. His careful precautions 
were successful, so that not a man of the 
defenders was killed, and but few sustained 
wounds, which seemed to me a matter of 
no small wonder. 

It was evident that far greater damage 
was inflicted by our guns upon the town 
than we received from the hostile bat. 
teries. Gaps were visible in many roofs, 
and not a few walls were gashed with 
yawning cracks. The inhabitants had 
probably retired beyond range of our 
guns; but they must have rued the 
destruction of their property, since all the 
buildings had been carefully repaired 
since the last bombardment. 

Soon after sunset the fire on both sides 
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slackened. Only an occasional discharge 
was delivered by the town, after increas- 
ing length of interval. Every shot was 
answered by one from the Castle, but the 
battle was played out, and the stars at 
last looked down on a seene of silence, in 
solemn contrast to the horrid din which 
had made day so hideous. 

After the cessation of the cannonade 
Sir Peter Osborne paraded the garrison 
in the square, their smoke-begrimed faces 
testifving to the day's heavy work. He 
commended their endurance, which had 
been put to a severe trial, because so few 
men had to serve the guns through the 
entire day. In the course of his address 
he said: 

“ This violent bombardment is a matter 
of surprise, since all through the winter 
boats have reached the Castle without much 
interference from the island. Advice has 
probably been received from Parliament, 
rebuking the island for its apathy in 
leaving ua so long untroubled. Be that 
as it may, we have proved to-day that we 
have little to fear from the hostile bat- 
teries; and we may hope that the lesson 
we have taught them may preserve us 
from molestation for a long time to come. 
Their arsenals must have been ini- 
poverished by the day’s bombardment.” 

The patache was to return to Jersey 
that night, since Sir Peter was anxious 
not to keep more men in the Castle than 
were necessary for its defence. The 
damage done to the craft had been re- 
paired, and soon after nightfall she left 
the creek and prepared for departure. 
Sir Peter Osborne dismissed me with 
kind words of encouragement which have 
ever been preserved in my memory as a 
grateful heritage. We had on board an 
invalid soldier, going to recruit his 
strength in the sister-isle. I had conver- 
sation with hnn during the voyage. 

He told me that the trial of long con- 
finement within such narrow space, with 
insufficient food and frequent demands on 
strength and patience, was & burden not 
easily borne. “Sir Peter is not always 
sure of some of his men. He has been 
compelled on occasion to adopt strong 
measures to enforce discipline and ensure 
obedience to orders.” 

All through the dark hours of the night 
our vessel forged her way over the lively 
tumble of the sea. Dawn broke as we 
drew near to the Jersey coast in melan- 
choly mystery. The aspect of sea and 


sky, chill grey, seemed to affect the spirits 
of the sick soldier. Wrapped in his mili- 
tary cloak, he sat looking towards the 
east, and presently spoke to me: 

* Just such a morning was the fourteenth 
of June last year—the morning of Naseby. 
Who could have foretold the result ? Our 
army seemed perfect in arrangement, the 
ground was favourable. ‘The King and 
Prince Rupert were eager for the fight. 
* Never have my affairs been in so good & 
state,’ were his Majesty's words before the 
battle. I was one of the left wing, com- 
manded by Sir Marmaduke Langdale. 
The battle began with a furious charge 
up-hill by Prince Rupert, which routed 
the wing opposed to him under Ireton ; 
while the Royalist foot, after a single dis- 
charge, clubbed their muskets and fell on 
the centre under Fairfax so hotly that it 
slowly and stubbornly gave way. But 
the Ironsides were conquerors on the left. 
A single charge broke the northern 
horse under Langdale; and, holding his 
troops firmly in hand, Cromwell fell with 
thein on the flank of the Royalist foot in 
the very crisis of its success. A panic of 
the King’s reserve, and its flight from the 
field, aided his efforts. It was in vain 
that Prince Rupert returned with forces 
exhausted by pursuit, that the King, in & 
passion of despair, called on his troopers 
for ' one charge more. The battle was 
over; artillery and baggage fell into the 
conqueror’s hands; five thousand men 
surrendered, and only two thousand fol- 
lowed the King in his headlong flight 
from the field." * 

^ Truly," I said, “it must have been a 
terrible and disastrous business ! ” 

“Ay,” he replied, “ the war was thus 
ended at u blow. While the King 
wandered helplessly along the Welsh 
border in search of fresh forces, Fairfax 
marched rapidly on the south-west, where 
an organised royal force alone existed. 
He soon routed Goring’s force at Langport 
in Somersetshire, and in three weeks was 
master to the Land's End. What further 
hope is left? What avails any further 
continuance of the struggle? When will 
blessed peace return, and all this strife be 
ended? " 

The patache presently entered the 
harbour of St. Heliers, and we disem- 
barked. 


€ Green's History of the English People, Vol. III. 
212. 


P. 
(Tu be continued.) 
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THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


ii Ws I've been asleep!” he panted. 
"Oh! and after all I said and 
thought!” 

The sun was only just clear of the 
horizon, and the sea looked like one vast 
heaving plain of molten metal. 

There lay Tom Judd, curled up between 
two of the thwarts, with his mouth open, 
cheek by jowl with one of the largest fish. 
While, in happy companionship with the 
others, Rumbo and Sniff ornamented the 
bows on either side. 

Matt saw all this at a glance, as he 
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CHAPTER XIX.—TO-MORROW MORNING. 


rose, steadving himself, to turn his back 
to the sun. No easy matter, this stand- 
ing up, with the boat rocking, for the 
bottom was slimy with the exudations 
from the fish, and a little water which 
had leaked in, and now rose between the 
bottom board., to wash to and fro. 

Mntt fixed his hat on tightly, and shel- 
tered his eyes, to gaze away into the 
west, but saw nothing but golden orange 
Bea. 

“Tt can't be in that direction, he 
thought. “It must be- —" 


A chill ran through him, and checked 
the current of thought for the moment 
with a question: 

“Which way would the island lie? 
How could he tell, when the boat, left to 
itself, had changed position perhaps a 
hundred times during the night 2 ” 

Turning then, he swept the horizon in 
every direction but one for the line of 
billows on the reef glittering in the morn- 
ing sun. 

Thére was nothing visible, gaze as he 
would, but at)last he turned to scan the 


one quarter he had left, and closed his 
eves directlv, for there was no looking 
along the horizon line lit up by that 
wondrous effulgence where the sun had 
risen. 

“It must be ihere," he muttered. 
“We shall see it when the sun gets 
higher. Here: ahoy there! Morning 
watch! All hands on deck." 

The three sleepers started into wake- 
fulness on the instant, the boys rubbing 
their eyes and staring. 

“Why, it’s to-morrow morning!” said 
Rumbo. 

“Hah, hah, haw! On’y hark at 
Paddy,” cried Sniff cheerly. “I say, 
Mr. Fraser, sir, have you been asleep 
too?” 

Matt nodded, and his face felt red from 
shame. 

“That's right, sir," said Tom Judd, 
speaking cheerfully enough now. ** We 
shall be all the better about our work. 
Let's have out that scrap o’ sail from the 
locker and hoist. We can soon run back 
now. Whereabouts does the island 
lie?" 

“Out vonder under the sun," said Matt 
quietly ; “and it's too dazzling to see.” 

^ I'll just take a look round too, sir," 
said Judd. * My eyes used to be pretty 
good for distance." 

He took a long, slow stare round for a 
few minutes, and then shook his head. 

* You're about right, sir. Wait till the 
sun's a bit higher. I can't make any- 
thing out yet for the glare. Strange nice 
inorning, though, and if the sca keeps 
quiet like this we shall soon run back, for 
there's just enough wind for a small 
boat.” 

The little mast was stepped, an oar run 
over the stern for rudder, and the lug sail 
hoisted, to flap gently to and fro, the boat 
being kept head to wind while they 
waited for the sun to rise high enough to 
allow them to see the breakers on the 
reef. 

Matt whnited impatiently, and three 
other pairs of eyes were directed at the 
bright part of the horizon beneath the 
sun. 

But they looked in vain there, as well 
as again and again in every other direc- 
tion, for the rim of the great ocean showed 
clearly in the early morning light, but it 
was nowhere broken by the slightest sign 
of land. 

" Wo've been carried far out of sight, 
Tom," said Matt despondently, ‘ while 
we slept." 

“ Seems So, sir," replied the man; “ but 
it wouldn't have made any diffruns if we'd 
been awake, as I see. ‘There’s no land in 
sight, sir; that's plain enough; so will you 
give your orders which way we shall 
sail? ” 

“Give my orders ? " cried Matt passion- 
ately. * How can I give orders? I have 
not the least idea where the islet lies." 

“ More arn't I, sir, but we must sail 
somewhere, and be sharp about it. Don't 
navigation as you larnt in the skipper's 
cabin tell you?” 

“ No," cried Matt; “of course not. I 
couldn't tell without compass, sextant, 
and chronometer.” 

" Couldn't you, sir? That seems a 
pity, for I don't know no more than the 
man in the moon." 

“T only know that we're out here on 
this vast ocean, and that we sailed north- 
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east for the most part since we left 
Sydney; but in. which direction the islet 
lies I haven't the least idea.” 

Tom Judd scratched his head. 

“Well,” he said, “ we're a-wasting 


time. Old Lawrence don't seem to be 
coming after us, and we must do some- 
thing. Sailed nor’-east, did we, coni- 
ing?" 


“ Yes, as far as I can remember." 

“Then if we sail sou'-west we shall be 
going back again.” 

“But how are we to sail south-west 
without a compass ? ” 

* Make a guess at it, sir, through keep- 
ing an eve on the sun.” 

“But without proper food and water, 
even if the sea kept smooth, how could 
we ever hope to get back ? " 

* Well, it do sound doubtful, sir; but 
we might run upon an island. Anyhow, 
it's o' no use to sit still. What shall us 
do, sir? ” 

Matt shaded his eves and looked round 
once more across the wide waste of 
waters, letting his eve travel slowly along 
the horizon line, before drawing a deep 
breath. 

Sail south-west,” he said suddenly. 

* Well done, sir!" cried Judd; ** why, 
you'll make a splendid skipper. That 
gives us the wind right as can be, and 
we'll see how fast we can put her along. 
Lay hold o' that oar, Rumbo. Look 
sharp, while I haul the sheet home." 

The man set to work as he spoke, and 
in another minute the boat heeled over 
and began to glide pretty swiftly through 
the calm sea. 

“That’s better, sir,’ cried Judd. 
“We're in a hole, and it's like doing 
something to get out of it. "That's right, 
Rumbo; let her go free. This is better 
than pulling agen tide like we did last 
night.” 

“Yes. What is 1t, Sniff2" said Matt, 
for the boy had pulled him by the sleeve, 
and as he turned was looking at him 
piteously and quite ready to ask a ques- 
tion that was as staggering as & knock- 
down blow. 

“ Arn't we going to have something to 
eat, sir? I never was so hungry before.” 

Matt had no answer ready, but turned 
to the cook, who screwed up his face till 
it was full of wrinkles. 

"I wasn't thinking of anything to eat,” 
he said grufily, “though I'm ready 
enough for that. I was thinking about 
water.” 

“ But I must have something to eat," 
cried Sniff dolefully. 

* Very well, then," said Judd; * there 
you are," and he pointed to the fish. 
* You've got your knife, haven't you ? ”’ 

The boy drew his lips back from his 
teeth with a look of disgust. 

* I arn't going to eat none o’ that," he 
said indignantly; “not all raw.” 

“I am," said the cook coolly, and pick- 
ing up one of the barracoutas he drew 
out his knife, gave it a whet on the 
thwart, and then cleverly, as one accus- 
tomed to such tasks, laid the fish along 
the gunwale, ripped it up, and let the 
inside fall overboard. The head and tail 
followed: then the scales were scraped 
off, to keep falling in a glistening shower 
into the elear water and run aft in a 
stream. Then the man gave the knife a 
rinse over the side, laid it down in the 
boat, and taking tight hold of the ‘still 
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heavy fish, he plunged it over the ae to 
wash away the blood, when, quick as 
lightning, there was a gleam of something 
whitish, a great blunt muzzle rose ont of 
the water, there was a heavy tng, the fish 
was gone, and Tom Judd uttered a vell 
of horror as he fell back into the bottom 
of the boat. 

Sniff dived down as if to avoid a blow 
and thrust his head under the nearest 
thwart, while Matt went down on his 
knees beside the fallen man, who lay - 
with his eyes close shut. 

“Don’t say you're hurt, Tom?" he 
cried hoarsely. “Don't say you're 
hurt!" 

* Wasn't going to, sir, but I am. Has 
he got both my arms? " 

* Both your arms! No.” 

“ Are you sure, sir? It feels as if he 
took ’em right out of the sockets, and I 
dursen’t look.” 

"No, no; they're all right," cried 
Matt. 

“That’s a blessing, then," sighed the 
man. ‘ He’s got the fish, though.” 

* Oh, never mind the fish," cried Matt; 
* there are plenty more.” 

“He did give me a jerk. I felt as if 
they'd gone." 

SA shark, wasn't it ? ” 

“Yes, Jack shark, sir, and a big "un. 
It's made my hair feel as if it was stand- 
ing up all over. I never thought o' that 
when I chucked the head and tail and 
his insides overboard; then there was- 
the scales running aft, and showing him 
which way to come. I must ha’ been 
a fool; that’s what I must ha’ been, 
making the beggar mad hungry and 
ready for anything. I’most wonder now 
he didn't get me too." 

* It was awful," said Matt, who looked 
white. 

“Yes, sir," said Judd cheerily ; “ but 
there's worse disasters at sea. Here, you 
sir, get up," he cried to Sniff. “ Don't 
‘ie on the top o' them fish.” 

“Has he gone?" said the boy, in a 
hoarse whisper. 

.“ Yes, but not far,” replied Judd coolly; 
“so don’t you get trying to bathe before 
breakfast.” 

"I warn't going to," said the boy 
innocently. “But do you think he'll 
come again ? ” 

" Dessay he will, and a lot o' mates 
with him; so let's feed the lot, and that'll 
make 'em lazy, and we shall sail right 
away from them at this rate.” 

Judd had scrambled on his knees, and 
went right forward now. 

“What are you going to do?" cried 
Matt anxiously. 

“ Clean another, sir," said the man 
coolly; and then with a grin, * but this 
time I'm not going to wash him over the 
side.” 

“ Whatever you do, be careful," said 
Matt, glancing astern, for Rumbo sud- 
denly shuflled hiniself as far forward as 
he could so as to be able to dip the steer- 
ing oar. 

“That’s right, my lad," cried Judd; 
“we can't spare you. See that, Mr. 
Fraser, sir? "There's a couple o' back 
fins about twenty yards astarn, and 
they've got their work cut out to follow 
us. My word, the boat does sail! I wish 
she'd got a rudder.” 

“So ,she-has,",-eried Rumbo. “It’s 
stowed “away-in the locker, under me. 
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Hook it on, so as I can ship the tiller, and 
Bteer from the bottom of the boat.” 

* Hook that rudder on, my lad ?" said 
Judd, whetting his knife again “ Not if 
I knows it, thankye. Go on as you are. 
Strikes me as I'm too useful to feed the 
sharks." 

The next minute the head of another 
fish went over the side with a splash, 
and as Matt watched anxiously both the 
back fins astern disappeared. 

Splash ! went the cut-off tail, and then 
the viscera were jerked right away. 

“I’m making the boat into a pretty 
mess, captain," said Judd, grinning; ‘ but 
we'll clean that by-and-by. Now, Sniff, 
vou've got to be cook's mate, so make 
yourself useful. Get out your knife, and 
you can eat & bit or two now if you like, 
or wait till it's cooked.''. 

“ Going to cook some with matches ? " 
cried the boy eagerly. 

* No, my lad, I arn't; we shall want 
them to make fires as soon as we reaches 
an island. Now, then, as fast as I cuta 
this fish up in steaks you make a hole in 
'em and thriddle 'em on that line." 


“ Going to dry some in the sun, Tom ? ” 


said Matt eagerly. 

* Gruessed it, sir, first time," cried the 
man. “It won't be half bad then, and 
we can save the lot. Now, then, ketch 


hold. Work away. It's hot enough 
now, Bimeby the sun'll 'most frizzle all 
we cut up." 


Matt eagerly joined in, and as soon as 
& piece of line was full helped to hang it 
from the bows to the top of the little mast. 

Strip after strip was served in this way, 
and line and bunch were hung up, while 
as the great fish were cleared away and 
cut up to make more room, pieces were 
laid wherever there was space, and the 
sun and air could reach them. 

It was a long and hot job, which wanted 
going rapidly before decomposition should 
set in; but while the three worked and 
partially forgot their internal pangs and 
thirst, Rumbo sat steering in a way of his 
own; that is to say, with his face aft so 
that he could watch the back fins of at 
least a dozen sharks appearing and disap- 
pearing wherever the refuse was thrown 
into the sea. For the pieces, the blood, and 
silvery scales kept a train of the hideous 
fish in full pursuit. 
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* What I'm hoping, sir, 1s," said Judd, 
as he worked away, “that the beggars 
won't be able to smell what's outer water 
as well as they can what's in. I hope as 
they'll sheer off or be left behind when 
I've chucked out the last of the refuge ; 
but I don't know, for this here'l be a 
reg lar fishmonger's shop by the time I've 
done and swabbed the boat out.” 

He left off talking and went on cleverly 
cutting up collops, chops, and steaks, all 
as thin as he could, so that they might 
dry quickly. "Then all at once he nudged 
Matt with his elbow and gave him a wink, 
jerking his head to draw the lad's atten- 
tion to where Sniff was busy at work, 
frowning hard as he thrust the point of 
his knife through the pieces and ran them 
on the line. 

Matt looked, and saw that the boy's 
jaws were carrying on a grinding motion ; 
and as he looked, Sniff picked up a strip 
of the white fish, bit & piece off, and went 
on munching again. 

Matt’s instinctive movement was to 
look aft, but he could not see Rumbo’s 
face. He saw him raise & piece of fish, 
though, and move as if he were biting it, 
before laying it down again beside him on 
the thwart. 

The effect of this was not to excite dis- 
gust in the watcher, but to make him feel 
ravenously hungry. 

* Have a try, sir," whispered Judd. 

Matt shook his head and shuddered. 

* Why not, sir ? " said the man, smiling. 
* You wouldn't say no if it was hysters." 

* Of course not," said Matt eagerly, and 
raising the delicately white collop he held 
to his lips he bit off a small piece to taste, 
looking the while as if he were prepared 
to spit it out into the sea; but he did not, 
his features relaxed, and he bit again, to 
find the fish sweet, nutty, and toothsome, 
though there was a feeling of disgust 
present connected with the thought that 
it was raw. 

The next minute all four of the occu- 
pants of the boat were working and eating, 
getting rid the while of the horrible 
gnawing sensation that had begun to 
trouble them. 

“ There's one good thing about it," said 
Judd, “it’s nyste and juicy, and it'll keep 
off the thirst till it gets dry, and then we 
must get a line overboard and catch more. 


For it's the water that bothers me, Mr. 
Fraser, sir. I say, where would we have 
been, though, if we hadn't had & good 
night's rest ? "' 

* Of course we're the better for it, 
Tom," said Matt; “but don't you think 
we shall hit upon an island sooner or 
later ? ” 

“ Later, perhaps, sir," said Judd. * It's 
too much to expect to do it sooner. If 
the wind'l only keep like this, and the 
sea smooth, we may, for we're going at a 
grand rate.” 

At last the final collop was cut, and 
after a general clean up, during which, 
taught by experience, Judd cleverly dipped 
the bucket they had with them over the 
bows, its rapid cutting through the water 
keeping it clear of enemies. Then he 
looked cheerfully round and proceeded to 
rearrange and turn a good deal of the fish, 
which was drying remarkably fast. 

The boat presented a curiousappearance, 
draped as it wan with pieces of fish, for the 
oars and boat-hook had been rigged up 

ith one of the fishing-lines, and these 
too bore strings upon strings of fish. 

And now no one made any remark 
about hunger or suggested any feeling of 
discomfort. They even welcomed the 
burning heat of the sun, and spent their 
time keeping a good look-out forward, 
starboard and port, for one of the hazy 
cloud-like objects on the horizon that 
would gradually develop into land. 

* For we must reach land soon, Tom," 
said Matt, recalling the appearance of the 
large maps in the captain’s cabin. * This 
ocean is completely dotted, as you know, 
with islands.” 

^ That's a true word, sir," said the man 
quietly ; *but when you go sailing for 
'em in a ship it's wonderful what a lot o' 
room you find between 'em. But never 
say die, sir. "There's life in a mussel. 
Dessay we shall make land soon, and then 
the emptier it is the better, for there's 80 
many of 'em where it's a misfortune to & 
man to be white. Give me a desolate 
island, say I, and then we can wait till a 
ship comes and takes us off. So let's 
keep our weather-eyes open, and—— 
Now, Sniff, it's getting time to see to the 
cooking again. We must have it all dry 
before it has time to spile." 

( To be continued.) 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


| Author of " The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " “ In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,’ “Our Home in the Silver West,” etc. 


(With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER IX.—LIFE ON THE GOOD SHIP LIVINGSTONE. 


HERE were three young fellows on 
board the old Livingstone, as she was 
called for love, who were bound to be 
good friends. Two, as we know, were 
friends already, but the third was Jack 
Smith. 


Sinith may not be an excessively aristo- 


cratic name, but Jack—tall, somewhat 
lanky Jack—was come of a very good 
family, and very independent he was, 
though engaging in manners. A thoroughly 
English face had Jack : long chin, decided 
nose, hrows that lowered when thinking, 


and a high, open forehead. It was not for 
pride that Jack would keep twirling thnt 
budding moustache of his; it was entirely 
a habit. He took to Rory from the first 
because he was so good & musician, and 
Jack himself could sing; then the boy 
amused him ; and moreover, he was not 
long in finding out that Rory wore his 
heart upon his sleeve. 

So the ship sailed on and the time 
rolled slowly by. They would touch no- 
where until they reached the Cape of Good 


Hope. These werethefresh orders received. 


a week before she left harbour. Other 
and smaller vessels would take cargo to 
Sierra Leone and the islands in the 
East Atlantic. The Livingstone's “load 
up" was of great value, a considerable 
portion of it being rifles of the very 
newest pattern, with tens of thousands of 
cartridges. 

There was something in the air down 
vonder at Cape Colony, and no portion of 
British Africa is ever going to be caught 
napping any more. 

Well,now;not counting Allan, who was 


only on a trial voyage, so to speak, though 
it was going to be a much longer one 
than either he himself or his uncle 
imagined, there were in the apprentices' 
mess no less than three sucking sailors, 
as the second mate styled them, Peter 
Levin, Jack Stuart, and Chang. I have 
little to say at present about Peter and 
Jack the second, as Stuart was endearingly 
, 
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platform. I was going to propose, Mr. 
President, that we substitute ‘ Chang’ for 
*Pwang. It is neater, and it isa word 
that comes easier down the wind.” 

“All right," said Arthur. “A little 
pudding, please, steward.” 

“A bonnie roly-poly you'll soon be 
if you go on eating pudding like that,” 
said Stuart. 
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called. But there were tons of a quiet 
humorous sort of good-nature about 
Chang. He was short in stature, but 
probably weighed as much as Jack Smith 
—well nearly. He was fat. That was 
how he received his nickname. He had 
been baptized Arthur Wellesley Epicurus 
Strong. And that was the title he had 
delivered to his messmates on his first 
coming on board last voyage. 

" Good gracious, who's going to re- 
member all that?” cried Jack Smith. 
* Peter, pass the potatoes; l can always 
think best with & morsel of potato in my 
mouth. Now," he continued, “ let me see, 
you know, Arthur Thingumibob, that you 
are as fat as a cream-cheese.” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

“ And much the same shape.” 

"Am I?" said Arthur, appealing to 
Peter. 

Peter nodded. 

* I'm the shape of a cream-cheese, Jack 
Smith ? ” 

“ Well, then, to draw it mild, you have 
what doctors call a slight inclination to 
embonpoint (pronounce em-bong-pwang), 
so we shall re-baptize you Pwang. Are 
you satisfied ? ” 

* Oh, I'm obliged to be, I suppose.” 

* [ move an amendment," cried Peter, 
knocking on the table with the handle of 
his knife. ‘“ Pwang is a beastly word to 
pronounce; you’ve got to stretch your 
mouth so, to get it out——--”’ 

“And really, Peter,” interrupted 
Jack, “ your mouth doesn't need exten- 
sion.”’ 

"Silence," cried Peter, “I’ve got the 
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“ Some strange apparition ran past them.” 


But Chang only smiled. Nothing 
ever put the little round fellow out of 
temper. 

Wonderfully active, though, was Chang. 
The monkey himself, a great favourite of 
Chang’s, could not have rushed the rat- 
lines much more nimbly, and he gave 
the men a lesson, too, in movement. 

He took abundant exercise, was up 
every morning at “ wash-deck,’’ and had 
the hose turned on him, and otherwise 
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did all he could to reduce his “ pwang,” 
as he called his fat. 

** T'll be quite a greyhound by the end 
of the voyage, if I keep on like this. 
Won't I, doctor?" he asked the young 
Scotch surgeon. 

“It’s no the keepin’ on, man," replied 
the surgeon, taking his black cutty from 
his mouth, “it’s the keepin’ off. Dom 
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your poodin’-eatin’. 
wash my han's o' ye." 

“They've much need, doctor," said 
Peter. 

But Peter bolted next second, for the 
doctor owned a biceps and a fist big and 
len enough to start the bung of a 
cask. 


Chang, I 


There was nothing alarmingly smart 
about thé Livingstone herself. She was 
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just a big, well-built swinger of a three- 
master, tull-rigged. She looked nice at a 
distance, though on board one would 
have objected to the height of her bul- 
warks and the weight of everything. 
She was not airy enough for an up-to- 
date sailor, and put one in mind of 
old East-Indiamen, pictures of which we 
may have seen. 

Never mind, she was safe, and had 
more sea-board than she knew what to 
do with. 

The Livingstone was not going to turn 
turtle anyhow, as many men-o'-war have 
done, and she was not going to carry away 
a stick even in a circular storm. As sho 
went ploughing past steamers homeward 
bound, she appeared to look at them with 
disdain. 

* I wouldn't be a thing like that," she 
told old Father Neptune, “ for ballast of 
gold, and a new coat of paint.” 

* Well," replied Neptune, * J don’t like 
the beggars, I can assure you. They are 
perpetually pitching cinders in my eyes. 
Nothing I like to see better than a 
crowd o' sail and & copper bottom." 

Jack Smith liked Rory, and he and 
Allan determined to advance his educa- 
tion a bit. 

“That’s a good idea, Jack,” said Allan ; 
“if we could get him to talk better 
English it would be an advantage to him 
in after-life.”’ 

They placed the case before Rory. 

He was delighted, and so his better 
education began. 

Allan knew nothing of navigation, but 
he was in many respects a classical 
scholar; for in Scotland the schools are 
infinitely superior to those south of the 
Border. 

Rory could write, though, and he 
became very desirous to talk properly. 

“ Correct me whenever you plaze, and 
I'l try to remimber it.” 

* Well, now, say ‘please,’ not ‘plaze, 
an:l ‘remember,’ not ‘ remimber.' ” 

Rory at once pulled out a penny exer- 
cise-book and a pencil. The last he 
wetted with his hips. 

* Don't," cried Allan. 

* Don't what? ” 

“Don't wet your pencil. Only women 
do that.” 

* Well, it's putting down the things I 
am, that I shouldn't say. Look." 

Allan looked. It was a droll list, 
headed 


“ Thou shalt not say "— 


&nd here are one or two samples. * Thou 
shalt not say ‘Av coorse’; ‘av’ is ‘of,’ 
and ‘coorse’ is ‘course.’ ‘ Me’ for ‘my.’ 
‘Bhoy’ is ‘boy.’ ‘ Bedad!’ ‘Troth!’ 
s Faix!'  *Mesilf!'" and there it ran 
for pages. But this was the only way 
poor Rory could help himself. 

Allan and Jack Smith had a good 
laugh at what Rory called his “ Remim- 
birance Book," but really the lad made 
good progress. He kept his ears open 
and his weather.eye lifting also. And no 
boy, be he English or Irish, who does so 
can help doing well. 

l'or a time it seemed as if this voyage 
of the Livingstone was going to be a very 
adventureless one indeed. 

It was very pleasant, anyhow, all the 
way to the line, or region of calms, 
especially after they got into the trades. 

Oh, the lovely sparkling water !—don’t I 
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think I see it as I write; and oh, the 
bracing, spanking breeze! The waves 
are wavelets, dark, and almost black in 
the hollows, but green or blue when the 


light shimmers through their curling 
tops. The frigate-bird may dart across 


our hawse here. He is after the shoals 
of tiny whitebait or the young of large 
fish, and can be seen, especially on a 
calm day, turning acres of the ocean's 
surface into beds of mercury; or so you 
might fancy. 

That darting, wee, dark dot cf a bird 
flving hither and thither is Mother Carey's 
chicken, which some seafarers tell you 
bodes a storm. But they love it, I think, 
for all that. 

Here you may often see a huge shark 
sidling along and glaring up at you with 
his evil eve, as if begging you to throw 
the cook's boy overboard, “just for a 
minute." 

Look at his angry, strangely shaped 
teeth. Ugh! I'd rather be devoured by 
a tiger of the jungle than by that sly and 
scaly monster, the tiger of the sea. 

But the sunsets, the skies—who can 
describe them? Their glory, their won- 
drous colours, their strange fantastic 
shapes, and, better than all this, the fas- 
cinating power they possess to carry one's 
thoughts into the fnr, far bevond, and 
shore up one’s belief in the existence of a 
happy home, an eternal one, as well as in 
the mercy and goodness of a Supreme 
Being who is doing all for the best. 

The good ship Livingstone found her- 
self becalmed one day and in the dol. 
drums; she intimated to the captain and 
all concerned that she did not mean to go 
anv farther, not a single knot. 

Unpleasant enough some days was the 
motion of those glittering, oil-like, wind- 
less waves. Unpleasant to walk in a 
rolling, ever-changing motion like this. 
Towards night one's very bones ached, 
and weariness made one yawn. 

Then there was the fierce heat of the 
sun, shining from a sky that burned and 
caused the very pitch in the deck to melt. 

Dewsbury was—or pretended he was— 
fond of seeing an ivory-white quarter- 
deck. This was impossible now, for 
every footstep, even brave little Tronso’s, 
spotted the planks with tar. 

The doldrums are enough to ruin the 
temper of most sailors. Dewsbury had 
none to lose, and the poor dog irritated 
him beyond measure. 

It was not altogether Tronso’s fault ; 
he did not know he was doing any harm 
by spotting the decks. The poor fellow 
even tried to make friends with his 
enemy, although he received many a kick 
on the sly from him. 

But 'lronso's good intentions were 
frustrated, and the mate in his wrath 
sent him forward, hurling a marling-spike 
after him. Had this iron instrument 
struck the man whose head it went 
whizzing past, it would have brained 
him. It was a very narrow shave, and I 
think it was this act on the part of 
Dewsbury that led to the tragedy I shall 
but briefly describe. 

This marling-smke stuck fast in the 
deck, so great was the force with which 
it had been thrown. 

Now even ** common sailors," as shore 
folks call them, are not slaves as they 
used to be to a considerable extent in the 
old times. 


The man—Moonshine was his name— 
picked up the horrid and dangerous 
weapon, and waiting until the captain 
came on deck, walked aft and addressed 
him: 

“ Beggin’ pardon, sir, but if you can 
spare a hand, I'd like you to put me on 
shore at the Cape.” 

* No, Moonshine, I cannot spare a 
hand. You have signed articles, and I'm 
afraid I'll have to ask you to abide by 
them. Lut what is your complaint ? ” 

“This, sir," and he showed the iron 
tool. * When the chief oflicer takes to 
throwin’ marlin’-spikes at his men, they 
can't help feelin’ sick and sorry they’ve 
come.” 

“You lie, Moonshine,” roared the mate. 
“T threw it at the dog, and I’m sorry it 
didn't scupper him.” 

The skipper took a few rapid turns up 
and down the deck. No one had ever 
seen anger cloud his handsome face be- 
fore. 

Then he called Jack Smith. 

* Have all hands piped on deck, and 
aft here." 

The mate grew white, though his eyes 
were sadly bloodshot. 

“Officers and men,” said the captain, 
quietly, “I desire to reprimand Mr. 
Dewsbury, though it is sorely against niy 
wil. But in giving vent to sudden out- 
bursts of anger, as he has lately done, he 
is acting in a way that is most ungentle- 
manly and which may lead to insubor- 
dination and mutiny on the part of the 
men. Mr. Dewsbury is a most excellent 
sailor, and there is a reason, as he him- 
self well knows, why his temper should 
not be as excellent as his seamanship.” 

The mate gnashed his teeth, and 
seemed to curse beneath his breath. 

“I have now a most unpleasant duty 
to perform,” continued the good skipper. 

Then turning to his chief officer: 

“ Mr. Dewsbury,” he said, in a tone 
that was really sorrowful, “1 shall dis- 
pense with vour services for two weeks, 
during which time I pray you to put your- 
self under the doctor's hands, and thus 
endeavour to regain your health.” 

Then this kindly captain took his mate 
by the hand. 

“I bear vou no animosity, Dewsbury,” 
this with visible tears in his eyes; “we 
have known each other long, and now I 
look upon the unpleasantness you have 
caused as but the result of your lowered 
condition of health. 

* Hands dismiss!” 


The ship was once more under all sail, 
with stu'nsails low and aloft. She was 
ripping through the water, and everyone 
was happy and gay. 

No, I am wrong ; not everyone. 

Dewsbury was below in terrible agony. 
The doctor— whose face was clouded— 
had stopped all his liquor. 

“Oh. terribly bad!” was his answer to 
Jack Smith, when he inquired how he 
was. “Terribly ill. His agony, his dreams, 
if he drops asleep for but a moment, must 
be like those of the bottomless pit. A 
more fearsome face I never beheld. He 
is bathed in sweat, his hair is draggled, 
and he looks altogether like a hunted 
wild beast.” 

Allan and Rory were yarning together 
next night asytley kept the middle watch. 
The moon was) shining on the waters. 


There was not a sound to be heard, when 
suddenly some strange apparition in 
white ran past them on its hands and 
knees. 

Both boys stood speechless and terrified, 
especially when the apparition leapt, 
monkey-like, on to the bulwarks, and with 
& yell of terror that they could never 
forget, sprang into the sea. 

They rushed forward, and just for a 
moment they saw in the moon-rays that 
same fearsome, upturned, hunted face that 
the doctor had described. 

Dewsbury's cot was found empty. The 
man placed on guard had slumbered for 
& few minutes, and the wretched mate 
had seized the opportunity to escape. 

This is no mere fiction, readers, but the 
solemn, awful truth. 

There was sorrow for a time for the 
terrible fate that had befallen the man, 
and even his sins were forgotten or 
forgiven. Then things brightened up 
once more. In another week there 
would be a spell of leave for everyone. 
This was something exceedingly nice to 
look forward to. 

It was next to the pleasure of being 
homeward bound. But no one,was long- 
ing for that yet. only the men were busy 
enough writing letters to the dear ones they 
had left behind them, and so it is needless 
tosay was Allan to those he had parted 
with in sorrow and tears at Castle Indo- 
lence. 


Allan had got on famously with his 
messmates. One or two had certainly 
chaffed him about his country and his 
language. Our hero took it all in good 
part, and gave back banter for banter, as 
often as not turning the laugh against the 
speaker. 

There is really nothing like good-nature 
anywhere, but especially at sea, where, to 
say the least, a lad often gets a deal to 
rile him. 

But, on the whole, life on board the 
Livingstone was very pleasant. She 
was not a fast ship by any means, but she 
wassure. The snail, be it remembered, lays 
no claim to racing speed, but the snail gets 
there all the same. 

Neither did the Livingstone ever pre- 
tend to be an ocean greyhound. When she 
gave a lurch to leeward, she took her own 
time to get onan even keelagain. When 
she raised her bows, she appeared to be 
struck all of a heap with some particular 
appearance of the clouds. and when she at 
last consented to lower them, she did so 
with a splash, so as to make up for lost 
time. 

The sailors used to chaff her, and tell 
her to “ go ahead, old lazy," or never to 
mind, but just to take it easy, because 
time did not count, and the more months 
the more fifteens (alluding to their wages, 
which were, however, three times fifteen 
shillings aecording to rating). 

"They live longest who don't worry," 
the ship seemed to reply. **I'mnot going 
to run foul of anything, and don't you 
forget it.” 

“Och! Allan, dear," said Rory one 
evening, “and it's among the savages 
we'l be to-morrow. Surely they won't 
eat us all up." | 

The fact is that. this innocent Irish lad 
expected to find even Cape Colony a land 
of howling savages, who never studied 
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fashion books, carried bows and arrows, 
and had daggers hanging in the lobes of 
their ears. 

And nobody took the trouble to unn- 
deceive him. He would know the truth 
before long. 

* Land on the lee bow !"’ 

There was a half-suppressed but joyful 
shout, and the captain himself got aloft to 
have a look at it. 

Yes, there it was—a long, grev-blue 
cloud on the eastern horizon. Hurrah! 

( To be continued.) 


DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JUNE. 
By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


HE Boy HimMseLF.—One of my loons writes me from 
beyond the rearing Spey, to say that he thinks I do 
not give my Northern laddies as much attention as I do 
the boys of Southern Britain. But | do, just the same. 
Though “ma ain cauf'd kuintra " lies beyond the black 
Deveron I have far more readers on this aide of it. and 
that makes the difference, Besides, what is to hinder 
the lads o' the North to be always healthy and strong, 
and to be able to say with Shakespeare, 


“Throw physic to the dogs, I'll none of it” ? 
pay 


The dogs, by the way, were not such fools as the poet 
fauciel, Catch a dog taking physie if he can have a 
scamper in the fresh air anda pluck of the green green 
grass, with a roll on it after. Think yourselves lucky, 
my braw Seots-lads, to live in a land where there is 
health inhaled with every breath you draw. Obey the 
laws of hygiene ; keep your bedroom windows open night 
and day. I would rather sleep in a barn or under the 
lee of a hayrick than in a stutfy room. 

Then you Seoteh boys can always have a morning 
bath, if it be only a splash in the mill-dain : and have not 
you got good oatmeal—the very king of food ? Be con- 
tent then, laddiesup north, and sometimes think of our 
poor white-faced weaklings in offices and shops—oh, £0 
stuffy !—in eities like London. Their holidays are few ; 
if they do get a run on their bits of bikeson a Satur- 
day, they return to town * donnert and fooshionless.” 
Besides, the mind, like the body, is weakened, and they 
tall into secret vices which northern Scottish boys 
hardly understand, and these of course weaken ther 
still more. And owing to these very vices, and smoking 
and sometimes tippling, they do drop off by thousands 
every month. Here is a simile for you country boys. 
Sit down with a stick in your hand on the bank of a 
streamlet and stir up a still pool, Then watch the clear 
bubbles that are formed and that float bright and c'ear 
on the surface. Full of promise are they, and their 
brief lives reflect the blue of the sky and the greenery 
of the life around them. But one by one they go out 
and die. The pool is city life; the bubbles are those 
that float thereon, The larger bubbles are they who 
ure strong and live long and happy lives, just’ because 
they are wise and obey the laws of health. 


Tur Pou.ttry RvN.—There is no more useful nor 
paying fancy than that of poultry-keeping, though itis 
outy the industrious, business-loving lad who can expect 
to make muck by it. He must stay a good deal at home, 
he must live in the country, and be a boy who is 
not easily enraptured by the frothy talk in which so 
many cricket and footer lads so often indulge, Just 
because they consider it manly. The clever boy listens ; 
he does not say much, but like Paddy's parrot " he's 
a one-er to think.” He has a book, too, a thoronghly 
practical one, which he bas studied well even before 
taking to poultry-keeping or any other fal. This is the 
sort of boy 1 delight to write for. He is going to bethe 
salt of the earth some day, whoever lives to see it. He 
often writes to me through our Editor, and candidly 
tells me that he lias beuetited from my writings. This 
cheers me often as I sit in my wigwam study, long 
before the larks have mounted the sky. Besides, if a 
boy does benefit from advice given on any subject, 
health or otherwise, and has the manly gratitude to say 
so, it proves that there is good in the rising generation 
even at the latter end of the nineteenth century. Well, 
the work for this month in our poultry run is simple 
enough. Ifthe fowls have not a graze run they must 
not be overcrowded in the gravel one, and green stuff 
of soine sort must be thrown therein, but not left to rot. 
Cleanliness js life for fowls. The dust-bath is health ; 
filth or bad half-putrid water spells death. Begin 
your summer whitewashing now, and manage to finish 
itin one day. Limewashing is easily done. Put size 
melted in hot water in your bucket of * whitening.” 
Use a broad brush and do not make a mess, Imagine 
you are painting and do not spot the bushes all about, 
By the wny, you need not put on your eveninz dress 
when whitewashing, nor your mother's dres:ing-gown 
either. 


THE PiGRoN LoFT.—Bad smells in a loft point to 
danger somewhere. Keep everything dry and ckaB, 
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else you will have plenty of patients striving for ad- 
mittance to your hosmital pen. If you have young 
ones, remember that the old birds feed these with the 
halt-digested food from their own stomachs—cealled 
“pigeons milk” —so let the peas, dari, wheat, rice, tick, 
beans, ete., be the very best, and not too hard. 

Better let the bath be pnt in the pigeonzy now, and 
admit plenty of sunshine to this big cage, with nice 
elean gravel on its door,  Salt-eat should not be 
neglected, nor clean water daily in well rinsed foun- 
tains, My object is to teach you how to avoid sickness 
in your luft and make sure of healthy birds, Mind, if 
these are of good sorts, and well up in the properties or 
points of the breed they represent, you. will have po 
difficulty in selling through the columns of the 
* Bazaar,’ the“ Feathered World,” ete. 


THE AVIARY.—Your birds will still be breeding. I 
have told you over and over azain how to feed. Also 
to use the German breeding-cage instead of the baby- 
cage to hang on outside when the parents of the young 
want to goin for another brood. The things you are 
most likely to forget or neglect are—the perlect cleanli- 
ness and purity of the water: the frequent changing of 
the sand: the giving of nice tasty green food, and 
good clean seed, 

Regularity in doing everything should be studied, not 
only in the canary fancy, but in every other. This 
soon becomes a habit, and it fs one that you will find 
of great use to you in after-life. 


Tuk R«BRITRY.—What shall we do with our rabbit 
boys? This is a question that oftentimes exercises 
my mind. I have a good many faults to find with 
them, and even with the parents of lads and lassies who 
are too young to have rabbits under their charge, 
For a rabbit was never meant to be lugged about 
anyhow, lifted by the ears, and kept in damp unwhole- 
some hutehes, Just remember, please, that in the 
wild state they live in warm, dry burrows, of great 
extent; that they get fresh air in abundance ; plenty 
of light, and as much sunshine as this murky country 
will allow them ; tender, good food, and all the exercise 
they care for, They are, therefore, healthy and. happy 
in the natural state: but, alas! all this is changed 
when the rabbit boy gets them under his charge, and 
then this rabbit boy writes to his Editor, and complains 
that his pets have pot-belly, matted hair, mange, sures, 
bad ears, ete. ete. He could prevent all these by 
proper regime and care. We never find rabbits deud 
of pot-belly in the woods and wilds. 

Mind this, however! The rabbit fancy is really s 
very delightful one if you go in for it properly. Good, 
“light-ful,” cheerful accommodation should be provided, 
and good hutehes, roomy, and never placed one on top 
of the other, These should have protection from the 
weather, and the buck and does shonld have separate 
runs—within view of each other, however, so that, 
through the galvamsed iron-wire fence, they may be 
able to rub noses and interchange views on politics and 
sociology, the coming war. navy estimates, ete. But, 
joking apart, rabbits must never be kept ina dark shed 


‘in winter, The boy who does so I should lay over a 


gun and call the bo's ns mate to administer to him a 
dose of what niggers call * fam-fum.” 


THE KITCHEN GanpkN.—Earth up potatoes, If you 
have only a small bit of ground, take advantage of it, 
and plant greens in the space that you have cleared of 
pomme de terre, Still sow a few peas. Keep down 
weeds, Keep the walks clean and everything tidy, and 
mind to water well at sundown if the ground needs it. 
There is no good in n slight sprinkling ; give a douche. 


Tus FrowFR AND Winnow GARDENS, — If you 
have not planted out your beds and boxes, do so now 
without delay. Look after your roses. Green fly is 
best killed with the fingers, and maggots, wherever you 
see n curled-up leaf. Keep down weeds in beds ani 
borders. Take up bulba of tulips and hyacinths and 
crocuses, and after drying in the sun, store in & dry 
drawer ont of the way of the mice, or hang up front 
hooks in the roof and in paper bags. 


—— —ootfi0o—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


LORD CHANCELLORS AS SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


THR late Lord Herschell, whose death {a so widely 
mourned, was in early life a Suniday-school teacher in 
his father’s Nonconformist chapel at Paddington, thus 
making four Chancellors in the Queen's reign who 
have so acted. Lords Cairns, Hatherley, aud Selborne 
actually taught in Sunday-schools when holding their 


exalted office, 


A RARE FIND. 


A RARE find in the shape of a moa's egg has been 
Made in a mining district in Central Otago. There 
was a fall of earth in a dredging claim, and pre ently 
the huge egg waa seen floating uninjured in the water. 
The discovery is the more interesting from the fact 
that this is only the second perfect moa's egg that has 
ever been found. The only other perfect specimen was 
unearthed by a man while digging in the alluvial soll 
at the Kaikoura Mountains in the early sixties This 
egg. Which was nine inches in length and seven inches in 
breadth, was sold in England for 100 guineas. Some 
idea ofthe size of these.eggs may be gleaned from the 
e. that a man's hat.miakes an excellent egg-cup for 
them. 
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REWARDED. (H. P. Hopkins.) 


TAKING His LIKENESS, (Evelyn Grimston.) 
HOME FROM THE SHOW. (Evelyn Grimston.) 
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SOME ‘B.0.P.”’ 
JUST A SONG aT TWILIGHT, (May E. Donaldson.) 


A LIVING PicrURg (W.R. Brightman.) 


dg Tue : A NATIVE (M. W. Stranack.) 
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The Boy's Own Paper. 


A CHAT ABOUT LILIES. 


(See Coloured Plate given with Monthly Part.) 


By W. Watson, Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. 


A.—B.O.P. Amateur Gardener. 


l. Lilium elegans var. 9. L. parvum. 
Alice Wilson. 10. L. croceum var. 
9. L. elegans var. atro- Chaixi, 


]1. L. Hansoni. 

12. L. bulbiferum. 
13. L. concolor. 

14. L. Catesbæi. 
15. L. longiflorum. 
16. L. superbum. 


sanguineum. 
8. L. Krameri. 
4. L. nepalense. 
b. L. Browni, 
6. L. Lowi. 
7. L. Grayi. 
8. L. davuricum, 
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17. L. pardalinum. . L. monadelphum. 
18. L. chalcedonicum. . L. neilgherrense, 
19. L. canadense, 27. L. auratum. 

20. L. testaceum, 28, L. auratum var. 


21. L. candidum. pictum. 

22. L.  Martagon var. 29. L. Wallichianum. 
Dalmaticum, 20. L. tenuifolium, 

23. L. tierinwn. 31. L. philippinense, 

21. L. Huuiboldti. 32. L. speciosum. 
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KEY TO THE COLOURED PLATE. 


4. Can you give me any information 
that will enable me to obtain good bulbs of 
Lilies and grow them successfully in a villa 
garden ? 

B. There are many sorts of Lilies, and 
also many plants popularly called by that 
name that are not ilies at all, as for instance, 
Arum Lily, Day Lily, Water Lily, Lent Lily, 
‘and Lily of the Valley. Probably, however, 
you mean the plants known botanically as 
LAliums ? 

A. Certainly. But kindly explain why 
the other plants you have named are not lilies. 

B. For the same reason that the plants 
popularly called Rock Rose, Christmas Rose, 
Guelder Rose, and Rose of Jericho are not 
roses. The name has been used for them 
probably because of the lustre it gives. 


A. Then it is incorrect to call any plants 
lilies except those belonging to the genus 
Lilium? 

B. That isso. Custom, however, excuses 
it, and when the terms Water, Lent, Arum, 
etc., are added, one knows what is meant. 
Indeed, the term lily bas been used in a 
general sense for any pretty flower from the 
earliest times, as, for instance, in the Bible. 

A. Then when our Lord bade us ** Consider 
the lilies,” His words, though so translated 
in our English version, possibly did not mean 
a lily at all? 

B. Some authorities say not. The late 
Dean Stanley believed that he meant flowers 
rather than lily. At any rate he certainly 
could not have meant the Madonna Lily 
(L. candidum), which is so familiar in the 


B.—Bulb Specialist. 


old paintings of the Virgin Mary, that species 
being a native of South Europe only, and 
not wild in Palestine. At the same time it 
is the oldest of garden lilies and was largely 
grown in gardens in the Middle Ages. 
Shakespeare knew it—‘‘Nor did I wonder 
at the lilies white, nor praise the deep ver- 
milion of the rose.’ This and the red 
L. chalcedonicum were the only two grown 
in gardens in his time. 

A. May I ask you to tel me in what 
countries and under what conditions lilies 
grow wild ? l 

B. They are found in all quarters of the 
northern hemisphere, chiefly in temperate 
regions. A few extend into the tropics, but 
then only at high elevations. The other 
conditions are, of course, variable. 

A. It is remarkable that whilst lilies are 
widely distributed in countries north of the 
Equator, none have been found south. 

B. Yes; still one has been found on a high 
mountain in New Guinea, but it is known 
only by a dried flower in the Kew herbarium. 
The fact remains that there are no true 
lilies in South America, Australia, New 
Zealand, or South Africa. The majority of 
the fifty species known are wild in the United 
States, China, Japan, and North India. 
There are none in Great Britain, although 
the Martagon is sometimes found natural- 
ised, but it must have escaped from a 
garden. 

A. Is it possible then to cultivate success- 
fully in a villa garden plants from these 
widely different regions, where the conditions 
must be, as you say, very variable ? 

B. Generally, it is. Plants often grow 
in Nature under conditions which are not 
essential. Many have to grow where they 
can, not where they would thrive best. 
Consequertly they often grow better under 
totally different conditions when brought 
into cultivation. With respect to lilies, this 
is often the case. Some species are of 
course much more easily managed than 
others. I assume, however, that you have a 
greenhouse and a frame or two, as well as 
flower borders, and that you are situated in 
& locality free from atmospheric disadvan- 
tages; also that the soil of your garden is 
suitable to ordinary plants. With these 
essentials, plus care and patience, you ought 
to be able to grow most, if not all of them. 
Several you will find rather “ hard nuts to 
crack," but I take it that a few initial fail- 
ures will not cool your ardour. 

A. I fear I have been passing through 
that stage hitherto. I have bought bulbs 
at the auction rooms time after time and 
planted them carefully, only to find that 
the majority of them failed to grow at all, 
whilst the others generally grew so badly 
that I was ashamed of them. 

B. I believe I see why you failed. Now,in 
the first place you must grasp the important 
fact that although a lily is a bulbous plant in 
the same sense as & hyacinth, a tulip, or a 
daffodil, there is this essential difference 
between them. The latter plants when at 
rest may be kept dry for weeks without 
suffering, but a lily bulb may not. Expe- 
rienced lily-growers are careful to keep the 
bulbs, when out of the ground, either buried 
in moist sand or cocoa-nut fibre until they 
can be planted; they also preserve the 
roots as well as the scales from shrivelling. 

A. You surprise me! All the bulbs of 
lilies I have bought have been quite dry, 
rootless, and often much shrivelled, but I 
have always been told that they soon plump up 
and make roots when planted in the border. 
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B. Bulbs imported from Japan or even the 
United States require very careful nursing 
here before they are fit to plant. A very 
large percentage of them must perish through 
wrong treatinent, as yours did, otherwise the 
millions of lily bulbs imported into this 
country during the last ten years would have 
peopled every garden with ** the stately lily, 
first of garden tlowers." One auction room 
in London alone disposes of over a million 
annually of Japanese* lily bulbs, and quite 
as many are imported from Bermuda. Only 
those that fall “on good ground "—that is, 
into experienced hands—are made to grow 
and flourish; the others mostly perish, as 
yours did. 

aA. Then you would not advise me to 
purchase my lily bulbs from the auction 
rooms. 

B. Auction sales are good hunting- 
grounds to the initiated, but to others -well, 
I should say the chance of a successful deal 
on the Stock Exchange is about as good. I 
have bought thousands in this way, but I 
began by losing many through ignorance. 

A. Perhaps you will allow me to protit by 
your experience. At any rate, I would like 
to know how to treat newly imported bulbs. 

D. With pleasure. The best month to buy 
Japanese lilies is January, the bulbs that 
urrive in that month being stronger than 
those earlier or later. The American bulbs 
come in October or November. If they are 
good the chance of an outsider against the 
regular dealer is small; if poor, then knowing 
folk let them alone and tho * greenhorn " 
buys them largely because they are cheap. I 
buy only the best, even if the price be high, 
poor bulbs being dear ata gift. When I get 
them home I go carefully over each bulb, 
removing all decayed and rotten scales, 
sernping the bases free of the remains of 
roots, and keeping a sharp look-out for a 
black-spot fungus which is a fatal disease 
among lilies. The bulbs when cleaned are 
half buried in a mixture of leaf-mould and 
sand, or, better still, fresh cocoa-nut fibre, 
Which is barely moist. This is placed in 
shallow boxes, which are then placed in a 
plant frame or under the stage in the green- 
house. The bulbs are then covered with 
sheets of brown paper. They are overhauled 
every few days and all diseased parts removed. 
In two or three weeks they have plumped up 
and begun to root, when they are planted 
singly in pots of loam and peat, with a little 
sand about the roots. The pots are then 
placed in a frame or against a wall, and 
buried under a layer six inches deep of clean 
cinder ashes. Here they remain until April, 
when they are planted in position in the 
border outside. Thus treated I have had 
good gtems and tine flowers from almost 
every bulb the first year. Buy only the 
plumpest, largest bulbs, if at the auction 
rooms, treat them as I have described, and 
you will succeed. 

A. It seems simple enough, but how am I 
to distinguish what you call a good plump 
bulb from a bad one? How also am I to get 
my hand in with the dealer when he wants 
them ? 

D. Take my advice, and go to a reliable 
bulb-grower who makes a specialty of lilies. 
There are several near London. Buy from 
him only established (i.e. growing) bulbs with 
roots, as soon as you can get them after 
autumn. 

-. There again I have been wrong. I 
P Sica March to be the best time to plant 

ilies. 

D. All lilies should be planted as soon as 
the stems wither. If you lift and examine in 
Fcbruary a bulb that has not been disturbed, 
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* The Japanese cultivate these plants for food as well 
as for export, both tlowers and bulbs being largely 
caten. One groweralone sends a million bulbs annually 
to Europe, and half of these are L. auratum. 
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you will find that it has been making new 
roots all the winter. These enable it to start 
into vigorous stem-growth in spring. 

A. And now may I ask how deeply the 
bulbs should be planted, and what kind of 
soil you recommend ? 

B. Some growers prefer peat, others loam, 
others again a mixture of the two. Manure 
is also recommended by those who have 
proved it etticacious, but I would exclude it 
for the same reason as I would exclude strong 
stimulants from an everyday diet., The 
Japanese dress their lily fields with nizht-soil ! 
Such species as dalmaticum, Martagon, can- 
didum, chalcedonicum, umbellatum, and 
croceum are perfectly happy in strong loam. 
I have, however, grown them equally well in 
peat. The character of the soil is not so im- 
portant, provided it is what is known as 
friable and sweet. What will grow good 
cabbages and potatoes will suit many lilies. 
If I had to make up a soil to suit the whole 
of them I should use equal parts of loam 
and peat, mixing some coarse gravelly sand 
with it. 

A. Would you make one large bed for 
them and plant them in little groups in it, or 
is it better to dot them about in the garden ? 

DB. The ideal position is among low- 
growing rhododendrons, daphnes, deutzias, 
Ghent azaleas, or any shrub not a gross 
feeder. The protection from cold wind they 
afford to the new shoots when they push 
up in spring and from excessive sun- 
heat in summer is of the greatest value. It 
is not unusual for such lilies as auratum to 
send up strong stems bearing fine heads of 
flowers, which, however, perish suddenly in 
hot weather—-so suddenly, indeed, that growers 
call it sunstroke. Of course there must be 
sufficient space between the shrubs to allow 
the lily stems light and air, and the roots a 
supply of food. 

A. And the depth ? 

B. Four inches from thetop of the bulb to 
the surface of the soil. Do not omit to give 
a good handful of sand to each bulb when 
planting. 

A. I understood you to say that some 
lilies are much easier to manage than others. 
Which are the really easy ones? 

DB. We will select two sets: (a) a dozen 
for the small villa garden; (B) two dozen for 
the large garden. The whole fifty or so are 
avallable for the cultivator who has means 
and space at his disposal ; and let me tell you, 
there is no genus of plants which affords 
more delightful occupation to the amateur 
gardener than Lilium. 

A. That I grant you. I have seen several 
collections which I have envied. I have 
also heard that while in one garden almost 
any lily will grow luxuriantly, in the adjoining 
garden it is found difticult to grow even one 
well. How is that? 

B. The“ glorious uncertainty " of garden- 
ing is like that of cricket. The cause of 
failure is often as difficult to discover as the 
cause of success. Youcan try first with the 
A set, and if success crowns your efforts, then 
go on to the others. 

A. May I ask if the plants are expensive ? 

B. A dealer would supply good bulbs of the 
species in Set a at the average price of one 
shilling each. Some of those in Set B would 
be dearer, but I think you might expect three 
good bulbs of each of the two dozen for 
about five pounds the set. 

Set A, auratum, Browni, bulbiferum., 
candidum, chalcedonicum, croceum, elegans, 
longiflorum, | Martagon, speciosum, pom- 
ponium, philadelphicum. 

Set n,in addition to those of Set a, would 
include: concolor, elegans, giganteum, 
Henry, Krameri, monadelphum, nepalense, 
pardalinum, testaceum, sulphureum, Walli- 
chianum, Washingtonianum. 

4. Bome species are grown in pots for the 
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conservatory; which are the best for this 
purpose ? 

D. There are none better than auratum, 
speciosum, longiflorum, and its variety 
Harrisii, and Wallichianum. A few species 
must be grown in pots because they are not 
happy out of doors with us; they are 
sulphureum, nepalense, Low, philippinense, 
and formosanum. You can, however, lift any 
lily from the border when the flowers are 
opening, and put the ball of soil and roots 
into a large pot or tub and take it into the 
conservatory to bloom. 

-1. Do plants in pots require special treat- 
ment? 

B. They should be started as recommended 
for newly imported bulbs and planted in pots 
of fairly large size. The bulb should be 
buried deep enough to allow of & top dressing 
of new soil after the stem roots develop. 
All lilies like plenty of water whilst growing; 
none like to be drv at any time. 

A. How are these plants propagated? 
Can one raise new sorts from seeds ? 

B. 'The bulb scales, if removed and planted 
in boxes of light soil, will form little bulbs 
in à few weeks. Some of the species form 
bulbils on the stems, and these may be sown 
in boxes, like seeds. Division of the main 
bulb is also not uncommon, especially after 
copious flowering. Seeds are often matured, 
and they should be sown as soon as ripe, but 
they behave very queerly—some germinating 
in a few weeks, whilst ethers of the same 
sowing will remain dormant a year or even 
two years, and then grow. New sorts are 
rarely obtained even by specialists, this genus 
being peculiar in its objection to cross-breed- 
ing. A few, perhaps half a dozen, hybrids 
have been raised amongst the thousands tried. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


NEW SUBJECTS FOR THE 
MONTH. 


[For the “Rules and Conditions," which apply equally 
fo «ll “ BOP? Competitions, refer to pags 78 of the 
present volume; that ts, the ld, weekly number Jor 
Uctober 29, 1898.} ' 


XVII.—Amateur Photography. 


Irizes— Five Guineas. 


N pages 556-7 of the current number we give 
specimens of the prize-winning work in cur last 
Photographic Competition, of which details were given 
in our April part. As the art is evidently ardently 
cultivated by our readers, we how start another 
pleasant tournay. We offer Prizes to the amount of 
Five Guineas, to be divided as the adjudicators may 
think right, for the best set of four photographs in any 
of the following five classes: (1) Summer Sports and 
Pastimes (including cricket, cycling, boating, tennis, 
hare-and-hounds, etc.); (2) Portraiture (to include 
one's school and holiday chnms, head and other 
masters, and any other single figures or proups) ; (3) 
Landscapes and Seascapes; (4) Indoor and Outdoor 
Pets; (5) Hand-camera work and Humorous Snap-shots, 
The whole of the work—exposure, development, re- 
touching, printing, toning, and mounting—must be 
the unaided production of the competitor: and if com- 
petitors send in for more than one class, they shonli he 
sure to repeat name, full address, and age, with each 
packet, 

This competition is open to all rezniar “ B.O.P.” 
readers, irrespective of age, sex, or nationality. Any 
reader may compete in all the five classes if so inclined. 
Of course, no photographs submitted in precious compe- 
titions should again be sent in; and in no case can any- 
thing sent in be returned. (Last day for sending in, 
September 30.] 


XVIII.—Literary Competition. 


Prizes— Two (uineas. 


We will give Prize-money up to this amount for the 
best descriptions sent us by readers, of " The * B.O.P.* 
story in the present volume I like best, and why." 
Description to be contined to one page of an ordi- 
nary sheet of note-paper. [Last day for sending in, 
September 30.] 
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INQUIRER (D. E. G.).—No : the induction coil t 
Which you refer is not nearly strong enoug 
X-rays. You want one to give at least 
spark to work these Successfully, 


LENS.— We think the “ Optimus” series of lenses 
and good, but you do not tell us the depth of your pocket ! 
These are made by Perken, Son & Rayment, Hatton Garden, 
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On SP intagel Jfead : 


AN ADVENTURE ON THE NORTH CORNISH COAST. 
By THE Rev. Victor L. WHITECHURCH, 
Author of “ Galloping Ghosts," “ Captain Hosher's Retirement," etc. 


INTAGEL CASTLE by the 
Cornish sea." So sang 
Tennyson in his “ Idylls 
of the King"; and many 
& tourist to the North 
Cornish coast to-day, as 
he climbs the mighty cliff 
that forms ‘Tintagel 

Head," and enters the ruins of the old castle 

at the summit, calls to mind the halcyon days 

of King Arthur and his Knights of the Round 

Table, the wonders of Merlin the Enchanter, 

and the mighty deeds of the sword Excalibur. 

For Tintagel is steeped in legendary romance, 

and was accredited to be one of the strongholds 

of that marvellous British king. To this day 
you may see his footprint in the solid rock, 
and sit in ** Arthur's Seat," watching the 
waves dashing and foaming against the 
cliffs hundreds of feet below. To this day 
you can peer into the entrance of Merlin’s 

Cave, and imagine you can see the wizard 

himself through the gloom. There is no 

doubt about it, the place teems with romance 
and the “ idylls of the king." 

Not that the two boys who were trudging 
along, with their faces turned in the direction 
of Tintagel, cared very much for romance, 
or had dived very deeply into the flowing 
periods of Tennyson's great poem. A guide- 
book was quite enough for them. 

Harry Rudge and Fred Langton were great 
chums: they were both in the fifth form at 
Dullminster College, and were known to 
"hang together” remarkably well. At the 
time of this story they were realising a 
wish that they had often longed for—to wit, 
they were spending their holidays together. 
Rudge’s people had taken a little house at 
Boseastle for a month in the summer, and 
Harry had prevailed upon his father to ask his 


friend to join them. The opportunity was 
a good one, for Langton’s tather had gone 
abroad for some months, and, as his mother 
was dead, there was no one with whom he 
could spend his holidays except a crusty old 
bachelor uncle, who did not want to have 
him. 

Of course it was a most delightful arrange- 
ment. For the first two or three days the 
two boys were content to lounge about on 
the cliffs and around the little harbour at 
Boscastle, chumming up with the fishermen, 
and listening to old records of smuggling, 
and tales of the wreckers with which the 
North Cornish coast abounded in days gone 
by. Then they wanted to go a little farther 
afield, so they had packed up some food in 
satchels and started forth on a day’s adven- 
ture. Strolling, sometimes along the cliffs, 
and sometimes through the beautiful lanes 
that are characteristic of this part of the 
country, they had at length reached the 
village of Tintagel, passed through it, and 
were making for the * head," through a 
deep gorge leading to the sea. 

Now Tintagel Head is a very curious place 
indeed. A huge, towering rock, almost an 
island, it is joined to the mainland by a very 
narrow neck about one quarter of the rock 
in height. Overhead yawns a great chasm, 
which tradition says was spanned in the 
olden time by a drawbridge. The remains 
of the old castle are on either side of this 
chasm—some on the mainland, and the rest 
on the rock itself. 

Crossing the narrow neck above mentioned, 
some steep, precipitous steps cut in the face 
of the rock lead in a zigzag direction to the 
summit, where there is a small, heavy 
postern door through the old castle walls. 
The only possible way on to the rock is 


through this door; in every other part it is 
totally inaccessible. 

So engrossed were the iwo boys in their 
talk, that they did not observe a notice stuck 
up in a cottage just before they got to the 
end of the gorge —the only building near—to 
this effect : 

“ The Key of the Castle kept here.” 

As a matter of fact there are half a dozen 
or more keys, each opening the little door, 
and if one wants to visit the top of the rock, 
one must call for one of these ‘Open 
Sesames " first. 

It was quite late in the afternoon that the 
two boys crossed the narrow neck and began 
ascending the rough steps. 

“ I say, old chap," said Rudge, “did King 
Arthur used to fag away up this staircase 
often." 

“ No," replied the other ; ** don't you know 
the guide-book says there was a bridge." 

“ Oh, so there was, and one day the bridge 
was up when he was in a hurry, and he 
jumped over." 

* My! I wonder if they had athletic sports 
in those days. He'd have taken first prize 
in the long jump," said Langton, looking 
across the chasm. 

“ We shall see the print of his foot where 
he landed, presently," said Rudge. ** Hullo!” 
he went on,'*our way is barred. Here's a 
door." 

* Let's see if it's open," replied Langton, 
giving it a push. “Yes, it's all right. 
We've stormed the steep Tarpeian rock, and 
the entrance is ours." 

Now the reason that the door happened to 
be open was this. A party of tourists had 
eome up just before with a key, and, instead 
of locking the door after them while they 
explored the rock, had left it unfastened. 
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Of course the boys knew nothing of this, but 
fancied the door was always open. They 
came across the party of tourists later on, 
retracing their steps, and had they known 
that the door was being locked behind them 
as these tourists went out. they would not 
have felt so comfortable. As it was, how- 
ever. they sauntered about in blissful 
ignorance. 

There was much to see among the ruins, 
which cover & large area of ground. From 
the crumbling battlements the boys gazed 
down the sheer rock into the sea below. 
The breeze was increasing in freshness, and 
the “ white horses" were getting more and 
more conspicuous. A storm was brewing. 

Wandering through the ruins of the old 
chapel. with its stone altar still in its place, 
the two chums emerged on to the open, and 
presently came across a gigantic footprint 
in the solid rock. 

“ Hullo!” said Rudge. “Here's his 
majestv's hoof-mark. He must have landed 
pretty solidly after that jumpof his. Wonder 
what size boots he took." 

* Twenty-fives," replied the other, with a 
laugh. “Arthur had  fair.sized beetle- 
crushers. Shouldn’t care to have played 
football with him.” 

* Look here. this must be Arthur's Seat," 
exclaimed Kudge, as they emerged upon a 
very curious piece of rock. ‘It's exactly 
like that picture in the guide-book. Let’s 
have the rest of our grub here." 

Arthur's Seat is a large niche in the rock, 
where half a dozen people could sit comfort- 
ably, sheltered from the strong north-westerly 
winds. The two boys proceeded with their 
meal. and then started forth to find Merlin’s 
Cave. which was close at hand. 

Merlin's Cave to-day is like an enlarged 
rabbit-burrow, right on the top of the cliff. 
Tradition reports that long ages ago there 
was a means of getting down from this cave 
into the beart of the rock, but no traces of 
such a passage now remain. 

“Whats the time?” 
presently. 

"Nearly eight o'clock," exclaimed the 
other. consulting his watch, “and it's getting 
precious dark, too. There's a storm coming 
—ha. did you see that, old man?” 

A vivid flash of lighting shone athwart 
the black seuward clouds. 

“ I say, we'd better be going. It won't be 
much of a joke if we get caught in a storm 
up here." 

“ All right; let's be getting back”; and 
they hurriedly retraced their steps. 

* Hullo!” cried Langton, when they came 
to the door leading out of the ruins ; * why, it's 
locked!” 

* Locked? ” 

“Yes!” 

“ So it is; what on earth are we to do?” 

“ Can't we get over the wall ? " 

“Hoist me on your shoulders and I'll see 
what it's like the other side." 

Langton gave his companion a hoist up to 
the top of the wall. Rudge looked over, and 
shook his head. 

“Can’t be done, old man; it's a clear 
fourteen feet drop on to those rickety stone 
steps. and there's an awful wind—we should 
never land safely.” 

“ What are we to do, then ?" 

"Let's clamber on the battlements over 
yonder. and yell with all our might.” | 

But in spite of their shouting and waving 
of handkerchiefs no one took any notice. 
Indeed. their cries could never bave been 
heard in the teeth of the storm, while the 
cottage was out of sight, and its inmates —an 
old woman and her daughter —never dreamed 

that anyone was up on the rock, as the last 
key had been safely brought back to them. 
Th-two boys stared at each other in conster- 
nat ot. 


asked Langton 


ON TINTAGEL HEAD. 


“What are we to do. old man?” asked 
Langton. 

* Looks like staying up here all night. 
doesn't it? Anyhow, we must get shelter 
somewhere.” 

For it was beginning to pour with rain. 


In desperation they set out to explore afresh ;. 


after a bit they had reached the very end of 
the immense rock, and gained a point that 
ran sheer down to the sea for five hundred 
feet or more. And yet not quite sheer, for 
close by where they were standing they could 
just discern a rough footpath, that seemed to 
lead a little distance down a more sloping 
path, and then to disappear round a corner. 
They decided: to go down, thinking that 
perhaps by some chance it might lead to the 
foot of the rock. But now, after descending 
some fifty feet, the path terminated abruptly 
at the entrance of: a small cave, so sinall 
tbat it almost escaped observation. 

" Let's get inside," said Rudge; “at any 
rate it must be dry there." 

So they clambered on to a little platform 
in front of the entrance, and then wriggled 
themselves through on their hands and knees. 

“ Mighty dark, isn’t it? " said Langton. 

* Stop a bit," answered the other. “Tve 
got a candle. Brought it with me in case we 
had any caves to explore. I'lllight it." 

No sooner said than done, and bv its faint 
rays the boys discovered that they were in & 
small cave about ten feet square. 

* Wonder whether Merlin lived here, too," 
said Langton, as he took the candle from 
the other and poked about. “ Hullo!” 
he exclaimed a moment later, “ what's 
this?” 

“What? Why it’s a piece of tarpaulin. 
What's underneath it ? ) 

"I say! Have we unearthed King 
Arthurs store of gunpowder?" cried the 
other, as a couple of small barrels were 
revealed after raising tbe tarpaulin. 

“ Take care," said Rudge ; '' keep the light 
away. I've got a gimlet in my knife, and 
I'll bore it. 

“No, it's not gunpowder,” he went on 
presently, “its a liquid. Langton, it's 
brandy! What does it mean? " 

“Smugglers, old man, smugglers! And, 
look here, here's a big package of tobacco. 
See 2" 

* Yes, and a coil of rope. No, not rope, 
only cord. But it's & precious long coil. 
Ah, and there's an old clock-weight on the 
end. Whats it for?” 

"Iknow. Hooray! we've made a dis- 
covery." 

" What is it?” 

" Don't you see? 
daylight. The rock outside goes 
down to the sea.”’ 

* What of that?” 

* Why, my boy, they let down this bit of 
cord with the weight on the end to a boat 
below and then haul up the goods. That's it.” 

"I say! I believe you're right. What 
shall we do? 


Why, it's as clear as 
sheer 
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* Old man,” said Rudge, after a moment’? 
pause, *I've got an idea. We needn't stay 
here all night after all.” 

“What is it? " 

^ We'll let ourselves over the wall with 
this cord. We can double it two or three 
times, and it'll be quite strong enough." 

“ Eureka ! as I believe the Greeks used to 
exclaim. You've hitit, old chap. Here, let's 
cover up these things. They're no use to 
us. That's right; now for the rope. Oct 
you crawl! Well be home to-night in spite 
of that wretched old door." 

A few minutes more and the two boss 
were at the door again. They managed to 
clamber to the top of the wall, and after 
doubling the cord twice and twisting it into a 
rope, they fastened it round one of the battle. 
ments so that the end hung over to the stone 
steps. Very carefully they let themselves down. 
It was quite dark now, and the wind was verr 
high, but the rain had ceased and the lightning 
only shone now in the far distance. It took a 
long time to find their way down the wind- 
ing steps, and over the narrow causeways, 
but at length they gained the mainland, and 
set out on their homeward journey. 

They did not reach Boscastle till just 
after midnight, and found Rudge's 
family very much agitated, and Mr. Rudge 
himself preparing to set forth on an expedi- 
tion of discovery. They were all exceedingi: 
relieved at the boys’ return, however. and 
proceeded to set some food before the hungry 
wavfarers. Rudge told his father all about 
their adventures, with the exception of 
mentioning the brandy and tobacco. The 
fact was, he had a boy's secret delight 
in smuggling, and was afraid of his father 
mentioning tbe affair to the preventive 
officers. 

The next day, however, when the two bos: 
went down to the harbour, they entered into 
conversation with one Bill Wise, an oli 
Cornish fisherman, and became very coa- 
fidential. Rudge led the conversation on to 
smuggling, and presently said : 

“I suppose there's none going on now 
eh?" | 

* Oh, no, sir. Course there ain't." 

“Then how about hiding brandy and 
tobacco in that little cave at the seaward end 
of Tintagel Head ? ” 

The old man started and turned as much 
redder as his weather-beaten face wouid 
allow. 

“What d'yer mean, young gentleman °?” 
he asked, in 8 husky whisper. 

The boys explained. 

“ And are ye going ter split ter thes coa:: 
guards?" inquired the fisherman breat’s- 
lessly. 

“I don't think so," said Rudge, with s 
smile; “ there’s an end of the matter so fa: 
as we are concerned." 

“Ab!” said the old man, with an obvioz: 
sigh of relief. “You young gentlemen cən 
come out wi’ me in my boat whenever ye 
please. I'm right down proud of ye!” 


“Che Ancient Mariner.” 


T was an Ancient Mariner, 
| I met him on the beach ; 
And he was short of many 
things, 
Especially of speech. 


He sat astride a capstan 

And surveyed me with a glare ; 
I went up to that Mariner, 

And with respectful air 


I asked his views on many things, 
And if 'twas like to blow, 
And what the weather forecast wa-: 


LL 


He simply said —*'* Dunno: 


With humble mien, I once again 
Addressed that worthy salt. 

And spoke on matters nautical ; 
Perhaps I was at fault, 


For “answer came there none" to me, 
Although I waited long, 

For hope within my heart was like 
His baccy—very strong! 


At last he spoke, and at his voice 
My brain reeled to and fro! 

"[ don't know nuthin'," he replied ; 
“What’s more, doan’t want ter know!" 


Oh, all good friends upon the shore 
Or otherwise at sea, 

Come listen to my tale of woe, 
And sympathise with me. 


“THE ANCIENT MARINER.” 


The wind holds converse with the waves, 
The waves talk to the beach ; 

Then why snould my dear sailor man 
Be so devoid of speech? 


But wait! A reason strikes my heart, 
. That is to say, my mind— 

A valid reason for his un- 
Responsiveness I find. 


His tender feet, in virtue’s paths 
His mother sought to train, 

And taught her little darling 
Not to answer back again. 
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So when the sun is shining as 
It never shone before, 

And you are paddling on the beach 
Or basking on the shore, 


Don't fret because some worthy salt 
Vouchsafes you no reply 

To your unceasing questions of 
The how, the when, the why. 


For silence is & virtue 
That is possessed by few; 
Then let him smoke his pipe in peace— 
It is his nature to! 
L. R. Haxp. 


Y the time the following is in 
| print, some of you boys will 
be thinking of your holidays, 
perhaps to be spent abroad, 
or at any rate in a part of 
our own land with which 
E you are not familiar ; and 

you may find the two “so 
simple " dodges I am about to bring to your 
notice, of use to you when out of reach of 
more exact methods. As to the first, I can- 
not feel quite certain that it has not already 
appeared in these pages ; but if this be so it 
is years ago, probably before any of my 
present readers were old enough to take an 
interest in such matters, and in any case it 
is good enough to stand. the risk of repetition. 

One of the first. things a boy desires when 
he attains to the dignity. of a waistcoat is a 
watch, and for the amount of utility com- 
pressed into the minimum of space there are 
few things that can equal it. If it prove an 
indispensable companion and friend in the 
town where clocks abound, what is its value 
when in the country, or among the moun- 
tains, where there may not be a timepiece 
within miles? Practical experience can alone 
answer the question. But in this article I 
am going to show you how its value may be 
trebled, and that by the simplest of means. 

We will suppose you are in an unknown 
district, and that you are unable to find the 
way to your destination for the night. The 
landmarks are all unfamiliar to you, and all 
you know is that it lies in a north-westerly 
direction from the point from which you set 
out in the morning. This is something, 
certainly, but not everything. You have a 
general idea as to where the South lies, but 
you cannot be quite sure. You say to your- 
self, “ If it had only been morning I should 
have been all right, because my watch is 
correct and, the sun is always due south at 
noon ; but unfortunately it is now 4 P.., and 
I can’t very well spend the night out here to 
wait for midday to-morrow to discover in 
which direction I am to proceed to find my 
bed for to-night. What on earth shall I do ? ” 
Illtell you what to do, and provided your 
watch ts correct, and the sun is shining, 
you will have no trouble. 

Take your watch and hold it horizontally, 
directing the small hand to where the sun 
happens to be at the time, and then the 
point on the dial that is half-way between 
the small hand and the figure XII will be 
pointing due south, and having noted that 
by the position of some tree or rock, it won't 
require a very violent calculation on your part 
(since you have the tigures round the dial 
to help you) to ascertain which is West, 
North, and East, and from these which is 
North-West. So simple, is it not; this turning 
your watch into a compass? and it is equally 
easy to transform it into a theodolite or level. 


e 
Se Simple. 
THE USEFUL WATCH. 
By SOMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


For the sake of example we will suppose 
you are on the slope of a mountain or hill, 
and you wish to know whether a certain spot 
on the opposite side of the valley is higher or 
lower above the sea level than where yau are 
standing. "Take a strip of paper, if thin so 
much the better, but it must have one 
straight edge; a bit of foreign note-paper 
half an inch in width, torn parallel with one 
of the straight cut edges, answers admirably. 
Double the two ends so that the crease you 
thus form shall be at right angles to the 
straight edge—a glance at the illustration will 
show what I intend quite clearly. Just wet 
the strip with your tongue, and lay it over 
your watch-glass, so that the straight edge 
joins the two points marking the exact hours 
of three and nine—in fact, bisecting the face of 
the watch, and so that the two doubled por- 
tions stand out at right 
angles to it. Now taking 
your chain in your band, 
with the wateh hanging 
freely at the end of it, raise 
it steadilv until the band 
of paper is on the level of 
your eye. You have only 
to look along this, across 
the two standing-out por- 
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tions, at the object whose altitude you are 
anxious to ascertain, and you see in a mo- 
ment whether it is above, below, or in a line 
with the straight edge along which you are 
looking. But you may ask, “ How can one 
be sure that the edge of the paper along 
which we look is horizontal, for everything 
depends on that?” Quite so, it does. Well, 
in the first place, by holding the watch by 
the chain, you make it form a plumb-line, 
and supposing it to be a properly made watch, 
the figure XII will be exactly beneath the 
bow, and the figure VI exactly beneath that, 
and in consequence perpendicular, and if this 
is so the figures III and IX bisecting the arcs 
between XII and VI must be horizontal: 
Q. E. D. as we used to say in Euclid, though I 
am sadly afraid my explanation is not as 
clearly put as those of that old gentleman. 
And while we are upon the subject of 
watches let me give you a simple, but at the 
same time very puzzling conjuring trick, 
with which to astonish anyone you may 


happen to meet when resting in the even- 
ing after dinner, when the day’s walk is over ; 
and I can’t help pausing a moment to re- 
mark how constantly in my series of “ So 
Simple" articles magic crops up. Can the 
reason be that there is a large amount of 
magic in simplicity? No, I think the other 
way about furnishes the truer reason—there 
is & vast amount of simplicity in magic. 

But to get to work. Take out your watch 
and, holding it face upwards in your left hand, 
and having a pencil or any other pointer in 
your right, request a person to think of any 
hour —don’t say “ number,” or you will have 
to add the words “ between one and twelve `’ 
and this limitation will have the serious effect 
of detracting from your supposed powers, 
whereas if you merely say hours there is no 
suggestion of a limit, and if there were a 
hundred the spectator has no reason to sup- 
pose you would not be able to effect your 
purpose just as easily. When he has fixed on 
& certain one in his own mind, tell him that 
you have no need to ask any questions, or 


. indeed to utter another word, and that all 


you will do will be to tap with your pencil 
various hours marked on the watch case, 
while he is to mentally count such taps, but 
starting from the hour he thought of. Thus, if 
this hour were IV, he must count your first 
tap as five, your second as six, and so on 
until he reaches twenty, when he must say 
“ stop,” when your pencil will be found to be 
resting on the hour he first thought of. I 
can assure you if this trick is neatly carried 
out, accompanied by appropriate and amus- 
ing patter, there are very few it will not 
interest, and fewer still who will be able to 
tell * how it's done," though, as usual, the 
modus operandi is simplicity itself. 

As the performer, all you have to do is to 
mentally count the number of the hours you 
tap, and the first seven of these may be given 
indiscriminately, but the eighth tap must be 
upon the hour XII, and the succeeding ones 
following the hours backwards— thus, XI, X, 
IX, VIII, and so on until you hear the word 
"gtop," when your pencil will be on the 
figure first thought of. The reason why it 
must be there I leave you to work out for 
yourselves, merely stating that the principle 
on which the trick is formed is & very simple 
one, but is so well wrapped up that it as- 
sumes far more dignity than it is by right 
entitled to. One word of advice and I have 
done. When giving your first seven taps do 
not seem careless over them, but rather the 
reverse ; hesitate for a second or two now and 
then,as if in thought, you will thus throw 
the spectator off the scent, by leading him to 
suppose there is virtue in those taps, where- 
as they might in truth be just as well delivered 
on the back of his head as on the various 
hours which you appear to select with such 
care. 
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HE sun has dried the morn- 


ing dews 


From every verdant 


place. 


So, lads, put on your run- 


ning shoes, 
To join our paper-chase. 


Let him who knows the country well 


Start off with bag on back, 


And through the wood, the field, and Chorus—So ho! ete. 


dell, 
We'll follow on his track. 


Chorus. 


So ho! hey, So ho! and away we will go, 
Through the ways which are winding 


and fair, 


‘Tis a right merry chase at a jovial 


ace, 


p 
When the hounds are pursuing the hare. ~ 


II. 

The trail lies low upon the thorn, 
And high upon the tree ; 

It blooms like poppies by the corn, 
And harebells on the lea. 

It whitens eddies in the brook, 
And gives the broom more gold, 

And brightens here a shady nook, 
And there the barren mould. 


Chorus—So ho! ete. 


Ss Xet him who knows the country wet 
. Start off witk bag on back 


SSS 


TEE 
II. 

It thins and ceases— we're at fault, 
Spread out and search around; 
Now wind the horn to call a halt: 
Stay ! one the trail has found. 
It leads beneath yon gap, and lo! 
The hare winds thro’ the whin ; 
Now hunt him home, away we go, 
And may the best hound win. 


Through The ways which 
are winding and fair. 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by W. J. MORGAN.) 
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Jow We Went Shrimping; and (hat Game of Jkt. 


By Burnett FALLOW, 


Author of ** The Founding of Hillbrow Hall,’ ** An Eventful March Out,” ete. 


URING last summer I was 
M] staying at one of the largely- 
advertised health resorts 
overlooking a portion of the 
Solent Sea. 

I was accustomed to 
spend a great many hours 
upon the beach reading, or 
watching the numerous craft that sailed or 
steamed on their respective courses. Seldom 
a day passed that I did not observe fresh 
objects of interest. Then came a day, when 
the summer sun dipped towards the west, 
with not a cloud in the sky to cast a 
shadow over the waters of the bay, and only 
tiny ripples lapping the pebble-strewn shore. 
And the object of interest on that day was an 
old man out with a shrimp-net. 

With a great rush, from out of the almost 
forgotten past, came certain days of my 
youth. The face of my old chum, Ted 
Halberton, rose before my eyes. Poor Ted! 
A nameless grave on an Egyptian plain was 
thy lot. Yet you fell crowned with glory— 
and the impassable gulf which lies between 
the living and the dead separates us. But 
I find my memory strangely revived by the 
sight of that old man plying his shrimp-net. 
I think he is old Jack Ringbolt in the flesh, 
until I recall his tragic fate.* And I fancy 
I am a boy again—that I am waiting for 
Ted—that we are going shrimping—that it 
is the eventful afternoon on which both our 
youthful careers were so near being tragically 
ended. It is but a simple story, yet not 
without certain warnings to any “ B.O.P.” 
readers who may soon be visiting the sea- 
side, and be induced to plunge into the 
water without giving a thought to the 
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dangers they may encounter from quick- 
sands, mudholes, a rapid-flowing tide which 
may cut them off from the shore, or an ebb- 
ing tide with a strong under-current which 
may carry them away to death! 

A week before the end of the summer 
term I received a letter from my parents, in 
which I was informed that my summer 
holidays would be spent at the seaside, and 
that I was at liberty to invite my chum, 
Ted Halberton, to accompany me. 

Ted and I went into wild raptures over 
this epistle. We read it again and again. 
It seemed too good to be true. A whole 
month at the seaside! 

“ I must write to my people," presently 
said Ted. “Of course they'l let me go. 
But I must get them to send me a proper 
outfit, and a double allowance of pocket- 
money.”’ 

The preparation of that letter occasioned 
us much anxious thought. It was neces- 
sary to borrow a stamp; no easy matter 
so near the end of term. The difficulty 
was eventually overcome by the loan of two 
halfpenny stumps from two boys who did a 
bit in the “interest line," the said interest 
in our case consisting of our note of hand 
(we actually signed a document) to pay one 
month from that date the sum of two penny 
stamps. 

The days of anxious expectation shortened 
into hours. Then but one short hour re- 
mained to keep us at the school. Finally 
the great iron gate closed behind us with a 
loud metallic clang. In a short time we 
were at the station. Then away, and away, 
through field, meadow, and wood, until the 
first glimpse of the sunlit sea burst upon our 
gaze. 

My pater met us at the station ; for he and 


the mater had been at the seaside a month 
past. 

How quickly the succeeding days passed ! 
From morn till eve we were out and about, 
never seeming to tire; daily encountering 
fresh scenes and trifling adventures, which 
but seemed to allure us on to greater deeds. 
We fancied we were the keenest cliff-climbers 
there ; though the sand ridges were but poor 
apologies for the cliffs I afterwards scaled at 
another part of the coast. 

Then we made the acquaintance of Jack 
Ringbolt, an old salt who had travelled over 
and sailed round all the inhabited and un- 
inhabited portions of the globe—by his own 
account! We often went fishing with him, 
he taking us at half fare and having all the 
fish but what I took home. For some days 
we had really marvellous takes for line- 
work, and Jack must have done a pretty good 
thing out of the fish; for, as he assured us, 
winking his weather-eye to impress his 
joke upon us, he knew just where to pla(i)ce 
them. 

The last of these great takes occurred one 
still, warm day, when the sun was behind a 
gauzy mist, only sufficient to dull his more 
direct rays; and but a trifling swell on, 
which gave à sort of pleasing rocking rhythm 
to the boat. Fish after fish— big ones, too— 
were hauled on board, and cast flapping into 
the boat's well. Our arms ached, the lines 
cut our fingers, and our more frequent 
ejaculations took the form of ** another— and 
such a beauty ! "' 

Suddenly the fish went off their feed. At 
first we were glad of & spell, and mopped our 
heated brows. 

“This is something like fishing, Jack!” 
cried Ted. ‘If we'd gone on much longer at 
the rate we were hauling them in, we'd have 
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10 HOW WE WENT SHRIMPING ; AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


swamped the boat. We may do it even 


yet.” 
“No fear, young gentlemen." cutely 
replied Jack. *'Sport's over for to-day. We 


may as well up lines, and homeward sail." 

“Then we will come out again to-morrow?” 

“ We can come out; but —" and he paused 
to give his eye the usual knowing *'cock," 
“ unless I'm greatly mistaken, there’ll be no 
more such hauls for us this season." 

The next day, and the' next, and for a 
number of ensuing days, Jack's prognostica- 
tion was verified. The bites came few and 
far between, and the fish caught were so 
small that we simply detached them from 
the hooks and returned them to their native 
element. Then our enthusiasm for line- 
fishing cooled, and we begged Jack to suggest 
some other form of fishing which would give 
us all-round pleasure. 

" Well young gentlemen," Jack replied, 
“it’s my opinion that you'd get a bit o’ fun 
shrimping. "There's been some good hauls 
made along the banks; and if you'll come 
over to my cabin (it's straight across the 
point, on the bank of the creek yonder)," 
pointing in the direction he wished to indi- 
cate, “I reckon I can fit you both out a treat. 
A shrimp tea—on shrimps such as you'll 
catch off the banks (big as prawns, they be)— 
ain't to be winked at." 

* We'll come attwosharp ! " Ted replied. 

The boat beached just then, and we ran off 
home filled with the glow of a new excite- 
ment which awaited us on the morrow. 

Punctually at the hour named the next 
day we arrived at Jack Ringbolt's cabin. It 
was in reality the fore part of an old barge, 
moored to the bank of one of the numerous 
creeks that abounded in the vicinity. 

Jack had kept his word, and had in readi- 
ness two shrimp-nets of not unwieldy 
proportions. They were, however, Jack 
assured us, quite large enough to tax our 
strength; and it rested with ourselves 
whether we made shrimping a pleasure or a 
laborious task. And then he went on to 
explain the way to set about it. 

" You must provide suits of clothes you 
don't mind wetting. ‘The nets, you see, are 
in the shape of a half-moon, on a cane bow, 
which is fastened to a straight piece of wood 
stout enough to bear pushing over the stones 
and shingle. This half-moon is fastened to 
a stout handle. The net, you see, has a bag- 
shape, so that the shrimps may remain in it 
whilst you push it before you. As often as 
you think proper you raise the net and stand 
it on the end of the handle. Then you pick 
out the shrimps, place them in these bags, 
which you sling over your shoulders, turn 
out the cargo of weeds you'll most sure to 
rake up, and then on again.” 

“ But after we've caught our fish we shall 
want to cook them," said Ted. 

“To do which is a simple matter. You 
plunge them into & pot containing boiling 
water—boiling, mind, as is the proper way 
to treat most shell-fish—and keep them on the 
boil for ten minutes. Add plenty of salt to 
the water: though some people prefer them 
cocked in a portion of their native element 
—I do myself. And when you've carried 
out all these instructions-- why, you eats 
'em 1? 

As we trudged off to the bay where we 
purposed carrying on operations, we tried 
to appear veritable fisher-boys. I suppose 
something in our get-up or style betrayed us, 
for when we met a lot of juvenile “ salts,” 
they accosted us with language more truthful 
then polite. 

“ Look at 'em!"' cried one. “ A-going to 
drown themselves—certain! Maybe there’ll 
be a reward for the recovery of the bodies. 
We'll look out for you next tide, and con- 
vey your mortal remains to your sorrowing 
parents. So leave us your cards. No? 


Well, & lock of your hair? Yah! you're 
only takin’ away the bread from poor honest 
fisher-folk." 

But we passed on without retort. 

“ Lobsters 'll hang on to yer toes! " shouted 
another. 

“ Crabs ll nip yer calves!” 

“ Eels '1l twist round yer legs ! " 

“ Sharks an’ whales !ll swallow ye up! ”’ 

At last their voices reached us only as an 
indistinct echo. But the last “shot” gave 
us some uneasiness. 

“ D—do you think there are any sharks 
about here?" said Ted, hesitation in his 
voice. 

“ There are no particularly dangerous fish 
round the British coast," replied I bravely. 

Soon after this incident we arrived at the 
scene of our proposed operations. We had 
no preparations to make, having come so pre- 
pared that we were ready to straightway wade 
into the water. This we did; and at once 
began pushing our nets before us. 

Fortunate it was that we were sturdy lads 
for our age, for it was no light task pushing 
the nets through the weed-beds, where Jack 
had assured us we should obtain the best 
results. 

I pushed my net a dozen or so of yards, 
and then reared it on end. I had captured 
sundry scraps of weeds, a smajl crab, a 
whelk-shell in which was domiciled a hermit- 
crab, and—joy unspeakable !—one shrimp. 
Alas! it was but a minute specimen of its 
kind, and before I could transfer it to the 
canvas bag slung over my shoulder, it 
slipped through a mesh and dropped with a 


tiny splash into its native element. I made 
no attempt to conceal my vexation. 
“Just my luck!” I grumbled. “ What's 


your net result, Ted?” 

“ A mussel attached to a piece of seaweed 
something less than a mile long. I took it 
to be the sea-serpent. At this rate we shall 
be sitting down to & shrimp tea sometime 
next year." 

Then on we went again. I must not 
attempt to describe all our captures— '' as- 
sorted " conveys a fair idea of what they con- 
sisted. Our hearts were gladdened by some- 
times finding as many as half a dozen 
shrimps, together with an occasional prawn, 
in our nets. Atthe end of the first hour I 
daresay we had a pint of shrimps between 
us. We should have had more only Ted 
threw all his first captures away because they 
were not red! I had to explain that the 
transparent-looking ones would turn red 
when cooked, whilst the dark-looking ones 
would but little change colour. I took a 
plaice about the size of a small plate. Ted 
also caught a decent-sized lobster: unless 
it was that the lobster caught Ted, for I 
heard a loud yell, and looking back saw my 
chum with the fish dangling from his finger. 
It was no easy matter to prise the pincher 
open with the blade of my knife; and Ted 
was likely to be careful how he handled a 
live lobster for the future. 

An hour later, and at the turn of the tide, 
we had heedlessly waded out to a consider- 
able distance from the shore. I believe we 
had some hazy notion of working out with 
the tide, and back again as it flowed. And 
neither of us had taken into consideration 
that we could not swim! Not that it would 
have served any good purpose in the adven- 
ture shortly to befall us; but I was told 
subsequently that we should have been cut 
off by the tide and had to swim for the 
shore. 

“ Harry—Harry! I'm going down! ” 

I was not a little startled by Ted’s fright- 
ened cry. All I understood at first was that 
he appeared to be making strenuous efforts 
to free himself from - something! Visions 
of awful monsters of the deep floated before 
my eyes. 


" Wha—what is it, Ted?" I managed to 
gasp. 

* The sand—soft and without bottom. Oh, 
Harry, i'm being drawn down." 

I had read about quicksands, but not so 
as to fully realise their dangerous nature. 
With no thought of my own safety, I waded 
to my chum's assistance. Suddenly I, too, 
sank in tbe yielding sand to above my knees. 
Then a cold chill of fear went direct to 
my heart. Wildly I struggled to extricate 
myself. But I was fast held, and my 
struggles but hastened the doom which 
it seemed neither I nor my chum could 
escape. 

For not in the quicksand alone lay all our 
danger. We soon assured ourselves that so 
long as we remained passive we sank no 
deeper. Our real danger was from the rising 
tide, which in a short time would roll into 
the bay and engulf us ! 

“Heaven help us, Ted!" cried I, losing 
all nerve. ‘ We are lost!” 

“We must attract the attention of the 
people on the shore," he replied, putting on 
a bold face. ‘ Wave your handkerchief, and 
I will do the same.”’ 

" Useless, Ted ; not a soul is in sight.” 

“ A boat seaward, then." 

* There is no craft within a mile of us." 

“ Then we are lost indeed ! " 

Iam not going to say we did not break 
down at this point, because we did. I 
believe we both cried a bit. Then Ted said, 
calmly: “God has His eyes upon us; we 
arein His hands. I am sure He wishes us 
io act as brave British boys." 

I could not reply. Ted said no more; but 
as I gazed upon his face I saw that fear 
had passed from out his heart. As for 
myselt— well, I will not claim that which I 
do not deserve. But I did pray, and I did 
feel strangely comforted. It is in time of 
need that one learns the true value of 
heartfelt prayer ! 

It is not given to many to be wholly 
resigned to & fate by which they are 
threatened. Eagerly I continued to scan the 
shore, hoping to see something being done 
to attempt our rescue. For some minutes 
nothing of a hopeful nature occurred. Then 
Ted uttered a glad ery. 

“See, Harry—see! The coastguard— 
they have seen us—they are about to launch 
their boat !” 

“ Too late !’? was my mournful response. 
For the tide had now to rise less than six 
inches to decide our fate. 

The coastguard station was merely a 
small wooden hut with felted roof, erected on 
one of the most exposed parts of the bay. 
As a rule, some boats were drawn up on the 
beach near it. There was a tall flagstaff, 
too, used for signalling purposes. 

Had it been other than calm the waves 
would have broken over our heads and very 
shortly sealed our fate. There were, however. 
only ripples on the surface of the bay. They 
lapped around our necks, and soon reached 
to our chins. Ted, being somewhat taller, 
had a slight advantage over me; excepting 
that his early struggles had caused him to 
sink deeper than I; consequently, there was 
but little to either’s advantage, and unless 
help soon came we were fated to drown to- 
gether. 

And unless help came from the coast- 
guard it could not come from any other 
source. The boats in the offing had bore 
away from us, not intentionally, but because 
we were not seen. 

Eagerly I watched the constguards’ move- 
ments. There was quickness without 
confusion in the way they ran out their boat 
and manned her. Then they bent to their 
oars, and made the boat fairly leap in our 
direction. i 

* Oh, Ted!” I cried, a leaden weight at my 
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heart. “ The distance is too great: they will 
not arrive in time." 

Faster and faster rose the tide. as though 
it were racing the boat, and determined not 
to be robbed of its prey. It became barely & 
question of minutes before we should be en- 
gulfed. And we could do nothing further to 
avert our fate. 

How slowly the boat appeared to move: 
nay, my now distorted vision made her even 
appear to be receding! And then I uttered 
one long cry of despair. and went under. 
Even as the water rose above my mouth I 
became unconscious. 


Of course we were rescued: else I could not 
be telling the story. And this is how it came 
about. 

The coastguard on duty had been watching 
us. He saw us approach the dangerous 
point, and knew we were almost certain to 
be in difficulties at the quicksand. Had he 
hesitated to report to his chief we had been lost. 

The coastguardsmen were a bit vigorous 


CHAPTER I. 


FEES HE boys were drawn up in 

b line for inspection by the 
master, before forming the 
procession for church. One 
or two, conscious of un- 
brushed hats, or gloves that 
were scarcely fit to meet the 
public eye, tried to shrink 
into obscurity, whilst those who had 
bestowed more than usual care on their 
personal appearance awaited Mr. Gregson 
with indifference. 

The master was not too severe, and when 
he “ passed ” Jackson's unkempt hair with- 
out remark, the rest felt themselves pretty 
safe. Nevertheless, Mr. Gregson stopped 
opposite Prescott and pointed to his feet. 

“Go and change your boots," he said 
sharply; "they're disgraceful. Where are 
your clean ones? ” 

"Please, sir, these are my clean ones,” 
replied Prescott, eyeing his boots through his 
spectacles. 

“ Were they sent up like that ? ” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

Mr. Gregson passed on with a shrug, after 
telling Prescott to put on his other boots, 
whatever their condition. The offending 
pair were sent down to Mrs. Black, the 
matron, who the next morning summoned 
Kidby, the boot-boy, to her sanctum, and gave 
him such a rating that that usually pert 


youngster slunk back to his brushes with 


all the starch taken out of him. 

“I should like to punch that fellow 
Prescott's head," he thought, as he proceeded 
to repolish the offending boots. “ Why 
couldn't he have given them a rub over with 
his handkerchief, instead of sneaking to 
Mother Black and getting me into trouble? 
I'd like to pay him out, that I would." 

But no ready means of revenge occurred to 
him except to put a pebble in the toe of the 
boot. He gave himself that satisfaction, but 
was unable to enjoy seeing Prescott suffer. 
So he felt that he still had & score against 
that unconscious scholar. 

“I thought Gregson was going to be down 
on you yesterday," reniarked Tweedie to 

‘his chum Prescott, on Monday morning. 


in their treatment of us; but two hours later 
we were on our way home but little the worse 
for our narrow escape. 

It gave us great satisfaction, too, that our 
shrimps had been " rescued" with us! 

We cooked them within the next hour— 


Spanked ! 


By Parr BLAKE. 


“ Lucky he didn’t look at me from behind ; 
my collar button was gone at the neck and 
my tie all up in my hair. He's always 
down on me, too, if he gets half a chance." 

"Oh, you're all right," said Prescott, 
* unless he's in a bad temper; then he's a 
caution." 

Apparently that morning Mr. Gregson's 
temper left something to be desired, for at 
the very first class Tweedie got into trouble. 

" Where's your ‘Principia °? " asked the 
master, seeing Tweedie overlooking Prescott. 

* Please, sir, I've lost it.” 

* I suppose you mean that for an excuse 
for not knowing your lesson ? ” 

"I'm afraid I don't know it quite so 
thoroughly as usual,’ replied Tweedie, 
without & smile. 

* Prescott, ask Foster to come to me for & 
moment." 

Prescott ran off, leaving Tweedie very 
uncomfortable. He foresaw trouble, for 
Foster was the guardian of the “ pound " in 
which all stray books were placed until 
redeemed by a fine. 

“Is Tweedie’s‘ Principia’ in the pound? "' 
asked Mr. Gregson. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Foster; “I told him 
this morning to take it out, but he said he 
hadn't any money." 

“That wil do," said the master. 
“ Tweedie, you will write me three hundred 
lines for telling me that your book was lost, 
when you knew that it wasn't." 

Tweedie Jooked very blue; he had told his 
“cram” as much from thoughtlessness as 
anything else, and the punishment seemed 
very severe to him. So it did to Prescott 
and his other classmates, and he received a 
good deal of sympathx in. the next interval. 
He needed it, for he had to sacrifice the play- 
time of the whole of the day to get his lines 
done, and of course the day turned out un- 
usually fine and the cricket unusually good. 

On the Wednesday afternoon school ended 
at three and the boys were at liberty till 
half-past five. Presoott and Tweedie set off 
for the downs and had fine sport trying to 
catch rabbits. Their efforts were as usual 
uncrowned with success, bug that was of 
small consequence. to, them: they wanted 
the excitement of the chase. It was nearly 
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just as Jack Ringbolt had told us how to 
treat them. And so interesting was the 
operation that we quite forgot to tell my 
parents of our narrow escape until after one 
of the best shrimp teas it has ever been my 
lot to partake of ! 
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time to go back when it seemed at last as if 
they were going to capture a bunny. They 
started a young one at some distance from 
its hole; Tweedie managed to head it off, 
and in its terror it made right across the 
downs towards the nearest hedge, some two 
hundred yards away. 

The boys were after it at top speed. 
Prescott got & good start of Tweedie and was 
at the hedge before the rabbit, which had a 
much longer road to travel. It turned 
sharply on seeing Prescott and made down a 
lane which opened from the edge of the 
down. 

Prescott ran after it instantly and saw it 
disappear over a low bank near a cottage. 
Without & moment's hesitation he was over 
the hedge after it, Tweedie now not far 
behind. As he jumped to the ground he 
was received with a chorus of quacks and 
screeches which gave him a shock; he had 
plunged into the middle of a lot of ducks 
and fowls. The rabbit had disappeared. 

^ Is he gone?" cried Tweedie from the 
lane. 

“Yes; I can’t see him; perhaps he’s 
hidden behind the shed.” 

He ran over to inspect, but bunny was not 
there. But the shed was not untenanted, as 
he became aware when he found himself 
seized by the arm. 

" What are you doing here, you young 
varmint?" shrieked a voice. "I'll 
learn you to come marient my ducks like 
this.” 

To his horror Prescott found that he was 
a prisoner in the grasp of—a woman! But 
though of the weaker sex there was nothing 
that was feeble about Mrs. Scoones : Prescott 
was helpless in her powerful grasp. 

“I didn’t mean to frighten your ducks,” 
he began, but Mrs. Scoones was in no 
humour for excuses. 

* You won't do it again when I've done 
with you," she cried angrily. With & dex- 
terous twist she turned the boy round, and 
then—I regret to write it—she spanked him ! 

He struggled and kicked in vain, and when 
at last she released her hold he slipped in 
the mud—a limp, disgraced boy. He 
scarcely heard Mrs. Scoones’ threats of what 
she would do if ever he came murdering her 
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poultry again, but picked up his speetacles 
and climbed back into the lane mechanically. 

What a diszgrace! To be spanked by a 
woman, and he nearly fifteen! To be sure, 
he didn’t look more than twelve, for he was 
a short boy of small make; but he knew his 
age and had all the dignity of it. Tears 
gathered in his eyes, and he was glad that 
he had his spectacles on, so that his emotion 
might be hidden from his chum. 

"I should like to drown the old witch!” 
he exclaimed, when he could trust his voice. 
* She ought to be put in jail." 

** Of course she ought," echoed Tweedie in 
a voice he tried hard to make sympathetic. 
But his feelings were too much for him; the 
sentence ended in a sort of explosion, and 
Prescott saw his trusted chum lying against 
the hedge in a fit of laugktor. 

He stood before him indignantly. How 
could his friend treat the matter so lightly ? 

“ You may laugh,” he cried, ‘ if you like; 
but I wouldn't laugh if you were in my 
place." 

“ Awfully sorry,” gasped Tweedie peni 
tentially, * but you did look so funny with 
that old woman ——" He exploded again, 
and Prescott walked on in high dudgeon. 

When he had had his laugh out, Tweedie 
followed his chum and tried to make his 
peace. But for some time Prescott was 
obdurate, and when he gave way nt last it 
was only on the condition that Tweedie 
should give his solemn promise never to 
hte the humiliating episode to a living 
soul. 

Tweedie promised: an act of heroic self- 
sacrifice as Prescott well knew. For what a 
gorgeous story it would be to take home! 
How the fellows would roar as he described 
how Prescott—but no! he had given his 
word, and the funniest incident of the term 
must remain unknown. 


CHAPTER II. 


Fon the next day or two Prescott smarted 
under the recollection of the indignity he 
had suffered, but as Tweedie made no 
allusion to it, and the subject was not one 
he encouraged himself to think of, he gradu- 
ally recovered from the gross insult to his 
dignity. His mental condition was almost 
restored to its usual equanimity when it 
suddenly received a severe shock. 

Prescott always hated Ferguson, an over- 
grown, lanky Scot who took a delight in 
tormenting him. One morning Ferguson 
came up to him just before school and 
asked him how Mrs. Scoones was. 

* I never heard of her," replied Prescott. 

* Haven't you? I thought you made her 
acquaintance a few days ago. Perhaps it 
was only a report, though it smacked of the 
truth." 

Ferguson ran off giggling so furiously 
that Prescott knew there must be some- 
thing in the background. Then a terrible 
idea flashed upon him. Ferguson imagined 
he had made a joke upon the manner in 
which that awful woman had treated him! 
Her name was no doubt Scoones, though 
Prescott had no idea how Ferguson could 
know that. 

But the cruellest blow was the thought of 
the treachery of Tweedie. It was mean in 
the last degree for him to break his solemn 
promise never to “split.” Yet he must have 
told Ferguson, and, if him, any number of 
others. 

It was soon clear that the news was not 
the sole property of Ferguson. Before school 
was over Prescott had received a couple of 
notes—one asking him if he liked chasing 
rabbits, the other asking if he could recom- 
mend a good strong governess for a refractory 
buy. Ferguson, as he passed. gave himself 
some sounding slaps in a manner proving 


SPANKED ! 


only too clearly that he knew the whole 
story. 

Prescott was furious, and could hardly 
wait till school was over to confront Tweedie. 

* You cad!” he cried, as he ran up to his 
former chum; “ you've been telling everyone 
about that woman! ” 

“I haven't! " retorted Tweedie. 

* You have; Ferguson knows al! about it, 
and Saunders and everybody." 

“I haven't said a word ! "' 

* Oh, you awful liar! Why, you're the only 
person who knows." 

"I'm not a liar," replied Tweedie, with 
genuine indignation. 

“ Yes, you are; you know you are. Why, 
Gregson gave you three hundred lines for 
lying on Monday; you can't deny that." 

"Oh, that was different,’ Tweedie ex- 
plained. 

“ No, it wasn’t; if you'll tell a lie one time 
you will another. You're a liar and a sneak 
as well." 

“Am I? We'll soon see about that!" was 
the reply, and the next moment the boys 
were engaged in a rough-and-tumble fight. 

It did not last long; Prescott's fury gave 
him unwonted strength, and somewhat to his 
own surprise he found himself the victor. 
Tweedie gave up the encounter and marched 
off in a rage, still protesting his innocence 
and vowing an early revenge. 

Prescott's life for the next few days was 
not too happy. Everyone got hold of the 
story of his discomfiture and poked fun at 
him; some insisting on believing that his 
assailant was a small girl of eleven; others 
inventing stories even less to his credit. 
Meanwhile Tweedie was nursing his anger, 
comforting himself by secing the woes under- 
gone by his former chum. Yet he was at 
heart sorry for him, and distinctly sorry for 
himself, for Prescott had been his best 
friend, and to quarrel with him seemed to 
put life out of joint. Still, he would never 
make it up till Prescott apologised, and of 
that there was no sign. 

It puzzled him to guess how the story had 
got about, and one day he asked Ferguson 
how he learnt it. 

“ Myers told me,” said Ferguson. 

* And how did he know it?” 

* Oh, he got it from Kidby.” 

* That precious knife-boy ? 
did he hear of it? ” 

* He's a sort of nephew or something of 
that woman at the farm, and she told bim 
how she'd given pepper to a boy of our 
school who came into her yard, and Kidby 
guessed it must be Prescott as he wore 
specs.” 

* Oh, I see,” said Tweedie. ‘ And Kidby 
told Myers because he’s wild with Prescott 
for getting him into a row about his boots 
last Sunday; I heard about that. What a 
little beggar it is! " 

“ There was another fellow with Prescott," 
went on Ferguson, '* but we don't know who 
it was." 

«Twas me," said Tweedie. 


How on earth 


“You? and you never told us about it? 
Well, you are a sneak ! ” 

Tweedie had found out what he wanted. 
At the first opportunity he got hold of 
Kidby. i 

"Look here, you young scamp; you've 
been telling tales about Prescott.” 

“Wot if I have?” demanded the un- 
abashed knife-boy. 

* Why, he thinks I did it; so you just go 
straight to him and tell him I didn't." 

* Tell him yourself," was the reply. 

“I can't; we aren't speaking to each other 
now." 

“ Nor am I," said Kidby softly. 

“Then if you won't," replied Tweedie 
firmly, “I shall report you to Mr. Gregson 
for talking to Myers." (The boys and Kidby 
were not allowed to communicate.) 

* All right, and I'll tell him you talked to 
me." 

Tweedie felt that he could not hope for 
help from Kidby, yet he was determined to 
prove to Prescott how unjustly he had 
behaved. But his pride would not allow him 
to go to him and explain. No, Prescott 
must make the first move. 

Then Tweedie had a happy thought. 
With great pains he wrote an anonymous 
note to Prescott in the following terms: 
* Ask Ferguson who told him about Mrs. 
Scoones.—From a well-wisher." Prescott 
nearly threw away the note without reading 
it, for he had received too many epistles 
lately ; but this one seemed to be from a 
friend, and he acted on its advice. 

* Who told me ? " repeated Ferguson, with 
a grin. “ Why Myers, and Kidby told him. 
Tweedie asked me the same question 
yesterday. I say, tell me how she managed 
it; did —" 

But Prescott disdained to reply. He 
soon found out what he wanted from Kidby, 
who succumbed to his threats of exposure 
when he saw Prescott meant them. Of 
course there was no doubt of the authorship 
of the anonymous letter: only Tweedie 
could have written it. Prescott felt almost 
happy when he thought that he would soon 
be on old terms with his chum. 

Yet he could not bring himself to go and 
apologise, though he knew he ought to. 
Taking a leaf out of Tweedie’s book, he 
wrote an anonymous letter addressed to 
Tweedie: ** Ask Prescott if he isn’t sorry he 
said you'd split on him." 

Tweedie chuckled when he received the 
letter. He was not so proud as Prescott, 
perhaps because he had not been in the 
wrong. Soit was not long before he went 
up to his chum with the letter in his hand. 

“I say, Prescott, can you tell me whose 
handwriting this is? ” 

Prescott drew a letter from his pocket. 

“ I dare say I can if you can tell me who 
wrote this.” 

After which there was not much more to 
be said, and the two boys found to their 
mutual satisfaction that they were better 
friends after their quarrel than before it. 
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“(atty Ghermopylae.”’ 


Ac b conferred the first name on 

l him because of his round, 
pudding-like face; and the 
second because, when asked 
one day in class where the 
chief sanctuary of the ancient 
Druids had been, he promptly 
replied, “At Thermopylae.” 
This was toc good to be lost. and he was 
ever afterwards known as “Fatty Thermo- 
pylae." 

I still cannot help laughing whenever I 
think of him. He was one of the funniest 
characters I ever met witb, during the whole 
course of my school.days. I daresay you 
have had at your school, at one time or 
another, the sort of boy who causes intense 
amusement to everyone with whom he comes 
in contact. Well, Fatty was exactly of that 
sort. There was no one in the school but 
smiled when he spoke of him. His very 
appearance was enough to bring a grin on 
your face. To begin with, he had fat, 
comical, full-moon cheeks. which bulged out 
into big rolls when he laughed, or contracted 
into the drollest creases when he cried—and 
he was always doing the one or the otber. 
In the second place, his hair was the most 
obstinate, unmanageable, self-willed hair I 
ever s&w. It was always sticking up straight 
like so many quills at the back, and sprawl- 
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ing into his eyes at the front, and wandering 
al ways over his ears, and the more he 
brushed it the more he looked as if he had 
stuck a sweeping-brush on his head. In the 
third place he was the most unfortunate 
beggar we had ever had in the school for 
tumbling into scrapes. It was not only that 
he was always getting into hot water, but the 
fact was he never seemed to be out of it. 
Whether through his own fault, or whether 
through circumstances over which he had 
no control, Fatty always seemed to be in the 
tbick of any row that was going. and no 
sooner was he out of one than he was in 
another. 

One of the funniest things about him was 
that directly he realised that he was in for 
another scrape, his fat, creasy smile would 
suddenly die away. and he would begin to 
blubber like the veriest kid you ever saw. If 
we had to be caned for it the next moment 
we could no more help it than we could fly, 
but to see Fatty cry was a sight that always 
made us roar with laughter. He would dig 
his knuckles into his eyes— and his knuckies 
were never too clean—and, with wide-open 
mouth, would make the most melancholy 
horn-like noise you ever heard in your life. 
The quantity of tears he could shed was 
something enormous. They would run down 
his cheeks in rivulets and drop off his chin 


like rain off the roof of a house. The con- 
stant rubbing of his dirty knuckles did not 
improve matters, to put it mildly, and after 
he had been crying for a few seconds—for he 
went at it hard when he was about it—the 
sight of his face was enough to make us hold 
our sides. Not the least funny thing about 
his crying was that it was the easiest thing ' 
in the world to make him laugh in the 
middle of it. One of the boys had only to 
make a droll remark while he was in the 
depths of it, such as “ Look out, you fellows. 
the floods are on again! Swim for your 
lives!" or * Hey, there! Help, help! Fatty 
is drowning ! " and he would burst out into 
laughter in the midst of his tears, resuming 
his crying again after an interval, with fresh 
vigour, as the fact of his scrape came home 
to him. 

Another thing which always marked Fatty 
out as an object of general amusement was 
his incorrigible untidiness of attire. He 
could no more keep clean or ship-shape 
than an African savage. If there was dirt 
or ink about, it seemed to have some mag- 
netic attraction for Fatty. There was hardly 
a week but a fresh rent appeared in his 
clothes somewhere or another, and rarely a 
day but he was sent out of class to wash the 
ink off his hands or face. He never to the 
last day learned how to handle ink without 
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getting it on his person, somewhere or some- 
how. Mostly it was on his fingers, but in 
some manner or another it always got from 
his fingers to his face, and even the masters 
could not help smiling when Fatty again 
became conspicuous with a great daub of 
black on his nose. 

Fatty caused us amusement the very first 
day after he came to the school. You must 
know that Mr. Vickers, the head-master, 
whom we used to call * The Martinet,” by 
reason of his severity, made a great point 
of all the boys wearing silk hats on Sundays. 
Now Fatty came on a Saturday evening— 
and without a silk hat! The master was 
horrified when he found it out. He would 
not hear of one of his boys going to church 
in a bowler. A silk hat must be found some- 
where—anywhere—and Fatty must wear it 
until one was bought for him. So after 
much rummaging, a hat was found that be- 
longed to little Nubkins junior, who was 
staying at home that term. Nubkins had 
a very small head, and Fatty had one of 
the biggest I ever saw. The result you can 
imagine. To see Nubkins’ little hat stuck 
on the top of Fatty’s big cranium, just like 
a thimble on a loaf of bread, was too much 
for us. Speaking for myself, I was walking 
behind him with Partington, and I can truth- 
fully say that I have never been in such 
agony of suppressed laughter in my life; 
and as for Mr. Bellairs, the second master, 
I noticed that he turned round sharp when- 
ever he looked at Fatty, and kept his back 
to us for quite a long time, fiddhng with his 
gloves meanwhile, or pulling his moustache. 
But Fatty was blissfully unconscious of the 
effect he was producing, and strutted along 
like à young peacock, quite fancying him- 
self with that silk hat perched on the top of 
his head. 

The very next week Fatty again distin- 
guished himself. It was the first day of 
the month, when a very strict test-examina- 
tion was held on the work which had been 
done during the past four weeks. Papers 
were set in the morning, and the boys 
worked away at them all day under the keen 
and terrible eye of the Martinet, who sat at his 
desk at the end of the school-room. It was 
hard work to get through the papers in the 
time allotted to us, and the scratching of 
busy pens was the only sound that disturbed 
the quiet of the school-room. It was mid- 
term, and as Fatty and two other boys had 
only just come to the school, they were not 
exumined, but were set the ordinary lessons. 

You know that peculiar, but unmistak- 
able noise which a boy makes at the back 
of his throat when he is trying to stifle 
laughter that will force itself out in spite 
of him. It has a hard, conspicuous, irri- 
tating kind of sound, as though the boy in 
question had some brittle wax in his bron- 
chial tube which was going off with a loud 
crack. We were all writing busily, and save 
for the scribble of pens a dead silence 
reizned over the room, when suddenly that 
peculiar noise broke the stillness ; and it un- 
mistukably came from the quarter where 
Fatty and his two companions sat. Every- 
body looked up ; everybody turned his head 
round; the head-master glowered fiercely 
over his spectacles; Mr. Bellairs tugged 
at his moustache, and looked hard at one 
of the maps on the wall. Meanwhile it was 
easy enough to see who the culprit was. 
Fatty had the most expressive, tell-tale 
face you could possibly imagine. His cheeks 
were as red as a boiled lobster, and he 
was looking at us, and from us to the head- 
master, in the most transparently guilt- 
stricken and conscious way. There ensued 
& terrible silence, during which the head- 
master transfixed the unhappy hero of 
Thermopylae with his stoniest and most 
awful stare. He was always particularly 
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strict and irritable on examination days. 
Fatty meanwhile gazed back at him in a 
silly, fascinated kind of way, as though he 
were paralysed with fear. As for the two 
boys who were near Fatty (Johnson and 
Bland were their names, and & mischievous 
young beggar Johnson was, I can tell you), 
they sat staring at their books as solemnly 
as two judges. 

At last the Martinet removed his terrible 
glare and the miserable Fatty breathed 
again. We resumed our work, and once 
more solemn silence reigned in the room. 

We had been writing for about five min- 
utes when again, and louder than ever, that 
peculiar, irritating noise resounded through 
the room. We looked up and held our 
breath. What on earth was the matter with 
the fellow? As far as we could see, he was 
laughing at nothing, for again Johnson and 
Bland had their eyes tixed on their books in 
the most preternaturally solemn manner. 
Meanwhile Fatty, this time purple in the 
face, was again squirming under the master’s 
furious glare, and was gazing back at him in 
the same idiotic, paralysed kind of way. 
There was a moment of awful silence. Then 
the master said, in that sharp, short way, 
which we all knew so well: 

“ Enderby, I will see you in my room if we 
have any more of that nonsense!" 

That would have been enouzh to crush the 
laughter out of any one of us, for the Marti- 
net's room was the Terror of Terrors to the 
whole school. Wesettled down again, pretty 
sure that it would serve to stop Fatty's 
unmusical throat noises, from whatever 
cause they sprung. What was our horror 
and consternation then, when again. and 
even louder still, there came on the silence 
that fatal noise—this time a long-continued 
snort of it, as though the whole piece of wax 
in Fatty's throat had cracked from end to end. 
Once again we looked round sharply, only to 
see Fatty with his big guilty eyes fixed in ter- 
ror on the master, while the two young shavers 
near him were reading their books as gravely 
and studiously as though they were going up 
for their degree. ‘The master rose from his 
seat and walked down the room, whereupon 
Fatty began to cry with that horn-like noise 
with which we soon became familiar. We 
had never heard it before, and I can tell you 
that on first acquaintance with it some of us 
had to stuff our handkerchiefs in our mouths. 
It was too funny for anything. 

Going up to the blubbering Thermopylae, 
the Martinet took him by the ear, marched 
him down the centre of the room, and led 
him out through his own private door into 
his sanctum sanctorum beyond. The awful 
portal was closed behind them. and we hardly 
breathed as we listened. There was fearful 
howling, and then dead silence, and then 
another howl. Then all was silent again— 
the door opened—and the master came out 
alone, his whiskers bristling with anger. As 
it turned out, Fatty had got off pretty lightly 
with only one cut of the cane, but it was 
enough to set his melancholy horn going. 
He was kept in seclusion and disgrace for 
the rest of the morning, with one hundred 
lines to learn. 

After all, it aas not altogether Fatty’s 
fault. That young beggar, Johnson, had 
been making rabbits and things with his hand- 
kerchief underneath the desk. It was the 
easiest thing in the world to make Fatty 
laugh, and he had been set off simply because 
Johnson twiddled the nose of the rabbit to 
and fro. 

That incident established Fatty as our 
comical character, and he justified his repu- 
tation, I can tell you. As I have said, he 
was the most unlucky wight. He was 
always in hot water; he was always being 
thrashed ; he was always crying in anticipa- 
tion of another interview with Mr. Vickers ; 


yet he always seemed to come up smiling, so 
to speak, and was laughing again in a few 
minutes. It would he impossible to describe 
in detail every amusing scrape he got into. 
To do so would take a whole special number 
of the “ B.O.P.” But I cannot resist giving 
two or three of them as typical of Fatty's 
career at school. 

To begin with, he seemed to have no 
reasoning power at all. He never seemed to 
say, “ If J do this, what will happen?" He 
would just do it first and howl afterwards, if 
he found he was landed into trouble. I 
cannot help smiling when I think of one day 
when the soldiers from the neighbouring 
barrack-town marehed along the high road 
near the school, on their way to fresh quarters 
in the neighbouring county. It was just as 
we were bowling to each other in the nets 
after dinner that the regiment passed; and 
Fatty no sooner heard the strains of the 
band than he was otf across the fields like a 
hare. So were we, for the matter of that, 
but wecame back after the soldiers had gone 
by, and Fatty didn't, which made all the 
difference. He was not content to watch and 
cheer from the bank, like the rest of us, but 
must needs get down into the road. When 
last we set eyes on him, he was mingling 
with the crowd of country urchins that 
followed open-mouthed in the wake of the 
men, and was keeping pace with them, with 
mouth and eyes as wide open as any of them. 
We called out to him, but he did not take the 
slightest notice of us, and he continued to 
follow the regiment until we lost sight of him 
round the turn of the road. Then we 
returned to the cricket-field, and resumed 
our bowling, thinking no more of the matter, 
and never imagining but that Fatty would 
turn back all right when he got out of 
bounds. 

Well, the bell raug for afternoon school, 
and we all went in. We were no sooner 
seated and commencing work than the 
whisper went round that Fatty's place was 
vacant. Our jaws dropped, and we looked at 
each other in consternation. A quarter of an 
hour passed; half an hour; and still no 
Fatty. 

* Where is Enderby ?”’ asked Mr. Bellairs. 

We replied that we did not know, which 
was quite true. 

Mr. Bellairs looked troubled. He was an 
awfully decent fellow, and would never round 
on any of us if hecould possibly help it. We 
could see him glancing at the door from time 
to time in an anxious kind of way. 

The Martinet came in and went to his desk. 
We watched him furtively as he sat down 
and looked round the school-room. He was 
as sharp as a needle, and his eye lighted 
upon Fatty's vacant place before you could 


count ten. It was all up then ; poor Fatty 
was in for another scrape. Mr. Vickers rang 
his bell. 


“ Where is Philip Enderby ? " he asked. 

There was a silence in which you could 
almost hear a pin drop. 

“Do none of you know where Philip 
Enderby is ? " he repeated sharply. 

Then that young idiot of a Colston piped 
out, in his shrill voice: “ If you please, sir, 
he’s gone after the soldiers!” (I need not 
tell you that Colston got it hot when we had 
him in the playground.) 

Mr. Vickers’ brow contracted into a frown, 
and we knew it would go hard with Fatty. 

To make a long story short, Fatty never 
turned up at afternoon school at all. Tea- 
time passed, and still he was absent. Long 
before that, Thompson, the porter, had been 
sent post-haste on horseback to the 
nearest town on the route of the regiment, 
but had not yet returned. At last, at seven 
o'clock, just as we were going in to prepara- 
tion, and the hue and cry was at its height, 
Fatty came stealing up the avenue, the 
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picture of guilt and apprehension, and the 
veriest object of mud and dirt you ever saw. 
We all gathered round him and asked him 
what he had been up to. We found he had 
followed the soldiers for ten miles, and had 
walked all the way back again. We asked 
him why he did it, but he hadn't the 
slightest idea. Then we told him he was in 
for it with the master, whereupon he began 
to blubber furiously, making an awful sight 
of his face. I will draw a veil over the 
interview he had with Mr. Vickers, but I can 
tell you it had acutely painful memories for 
Fatty for days afterwards. 

The next scrape in which Fatty was an 
active participator all arose over a bottle of 
ink. He was an unfortunate fellow and no 
mistake. I must tell you that there was a 
sort of gallery or dais at the end of the 
school-room. It was used for ceremonial 
purposes on Speech-days, but throughout 
the rest of the year was devoted chiefly to 
the storing of the big ink-jars in which the 
supply was kept for the desk-wells. The 
Martinet’s table was on the platform 
underneath this gallery, and was so placed 
that as he sat down he was almost directly 
below its railed edge. One boy in each 
form took it in turns, week after week, to 
look after the ink-wells, and when they 
needed replenishing the boy whose week it 
was took one of the cans kept for the purpose, 
and, tilling it from the big jar in the gallery, 
went along the desks of his form pouring the 
ink into the wells where it was needed. One 
day our form — the fifth —in company with the 
sixth, was in the school-room doing algebra 
under the direct eveofthe head-master. The 
other forms were variously engaged in the 
class-rooms, under the other masters. The 
supply of ink ran short in several of our ink- 
wells, and, as usual, one boy stepped out from 
each form to replenish them. Now it 
happened to be Fatty’s week of office for our 
form, and Henderson’s for the sixth. They 
stole quietly up to the yallery, making as 
little noise as possible, because the Martinet’s 
eyes were on them. Directly he saw what 
they were about, however, he looked down 
again at the examination-papers which he 
was correcting. We went on with our work, 
and I never noticed that there was anything 
up until Hobson tugged my sleeve and jerked 
his head towards the gallery, his face red 
with convulsions of laughter. What was 
my horror to see that Fatty was holding his 
ink-can right over the master’s sacred head, 
and was gradually tipping it higher and 
higher! We all sat aghast at his madcap 
recklessness, and, as for me, my heart fairly 
jumped into my mouth. I felt as if I must 
shout out to him to stop it, and all the other 
fellows confessed afterwards that the same 
feeling took hold of them. There was a 
moment of breathless suspense, of horrified 
expectancy, as he brought the spout of the 
can lower and lower; and then a thing 
happened which the unfortunate Fatty had 
not bargained for. Henderson, stooping 
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behind him to fill his can, suddenly rose 
upright. In doing so he jogged Fatty’s 
elbow, and then—tableau! The ink shot 
out through the spout of the can and went 
splashing on the master's table ina veritable 
cataract, just missing his ball pate, and 
making & pretty mess on the pile of papers 
at his side. Fatty no sooner saw what he 
had done than he promptly set down the can 
and began to howl at his loudest. But if he 
thought howling was going to save him from 
what followed, he was jolly well mistaken. 
Both Henderson and he were sobered down 
for a week after the little **how-de-do" which 
they had with Mr. Vickers consequent upon 
that incident. 

Of course Fatty never intended to let the 
ink come out. It was only his madcap joke 
to make us think he was going todo it. But, 
as I have said, he was a most unfortunate 
beggar, and he never expected Henderson to 
rise suddenly behind him in that manner. 

I must give just two other instances of 
Thermopylae’s peculiar predilection for 
getting into scrapes. We were talking just 
before preparation about the way in which 
amateur niggers black their faces. Fatty 
said he could do it as well as any nigger 
with some burnt cork, and he immediately 
proceeded to get a piece and to show us how 
it was done. He looked a frightful object 
after it was finished, and we all laughed 
until we were breathless, while Fatty stood 
grinning and blinking at us like a wild Indian. 
Suddenly Hobson said : 

"I'll bet vou would not dare to go into 
preparation like that ! ” 

* Wouldn't I!" retorted Fatty. 
you'll see!” 

It was only his grandiloquent way of 
humbugging us. We knew he would never 
aare to go in, but it was always his nature to 
carry a joke to its utmost limits. We all 
made a move towards the door of the school- 
room, Fatty leading the way as though he 
meant business. He did not mean anything 
of the kind, though. He said afterwards 
that he intended to startle us by really 
opening the door and then ducking back- 
wards; but Partington, who was next him, 
put him out of his reckoning by giving him 
& vigorous push just as he held the knob 
of the door in his hand. Fatty fell forward, 
pell-mell, into the room, and to his unspeak- 
able horror found that the Martinet was 
there, talking to Mr. Bellairs. You can 
imagine what followed—the wretched Fatty 
standing foolishly before the stern head- 
master with his black face—his legs trembling 
underneath him as he wied to stutter 
something amidst his blubbering, while we 
hung around the door, our sides aching with 
laughter. But he got out of that more easily 
than he expected. for Partington went in like 
a brick and owned up. and it was only lines 
for them both. I cannot help thinking that 
Mr. Vickers was more amused than otherwise 
over that incident. 

On the other occasion to which I have 
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alluded, Fatty had just had a new suit of 
clothes sent him from home, and he gave 
himself tremendous airs as he strutted about 
in them. He had torn a big hole in his 
elbow before he had them on three days, but 
Mrs. Morton soon put that right for him, and 
the rent was hardly noticeable. The week 
was not out, though, before those clothes 
presented an indescribable appearance, and 
it happened in the funniest way. The 
school grounds included three or four large 
fields, and around one of these ran a deep 
and wide ditch, which in wet weather was 
full of muddy, stagnant water. One fine 
Saturday afternoon several of us went round 
the hedges, nutting. It had been raining for 
some days, and the ditch was full of water, 
but the sun had come out again, and the 
grass was dry, and altogether it was 
delightful for a nutting expedition. We were 
strolling across this particular field to get to 
another hedge in the one beyond, and had 
almost come to the end of it. near the ditch, 
when Hobson began to tease Fatty about 
something or other. Fatty got angry, and 
made a rush for Hobson, intending to trip 
hin up on the grass. Hobson dodged aside, 
and as he did so snatched Fatty’s cap otf his 
head. This made Fatty angrier still, and he 
made another mad rush for his tormentor. 
Now Fatty was very heavy,as you can imagine, 
and he could not pull himself up so easily as 
some of us. Neither he nor Hobson noticed 
how near they were to the ditch, and the 
consequence was that when Hobson dodged 
aside again, Fatty, in his rush, went right 
over the edge, and splash into the water! 
He disappeared entirely, and when, after a 
second or two, he dragged himself out, 
blowing like a porpoise, his appearance can 
be better imagined than described. We 
simply lay down on the grass, and rolled 
about in agonies of laughter. 

And you, too, may laugh at Fatty's 
escapades as much as you like, but not, if 
you please, in derision ; for there were good 
points in Thermopylae, and we all grew very 
fond of him. He was generous and good- 
natured to a degree, and he was never once 
known to do a mean thing. Under the 
Martinet’s strict but healthy influence he 
soon lost his childish ways, such as his 
disposition to blubber, and became more 
manly, more self-restrained. He was still 
the same comical, droll, light-hearted Fatty, 
but with a stronger and more enduring vein 
in his nature. 

And, more than all, he has grown up to be 
a fine, sturdy young Englishman. He is an 
officer in-—well I must not say in what 
regiment—and he has seen rough service for 
his country. When he called upon me— 
a bronzed, manly, broad-shouldered young 
fellow —I hardly knew him. 

" What!" I said. “Can it be Fatty 
Thermopylae ? " 

He laughed at that, and when I heard the 
ring in his voice I knew he had the same 
merry heart as of old. 


Some Oxtracrdinary Farms. 


" ie look tired, dear Sid; 
you have overdone your- 
self, I am afraid.” 
Captain Courtnay halted 
by my deck chair as he 
spoke, and looked sympa- 
thetically at the little 
figure curled up therein. 
d Bod round is hard work," I an- 


swered laughingly. “ Divarshun, as the Irish- 
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man says, is often hard labour. But I have 
had a grand time, Captain." 

We were floating lazily down the broad 
bosom of the Zuider Zee as he spoke. 
Behind us lay Amsterdam, covered with its 
network of shining canals. On their banks 
I could still see the sparkle of silvery drops, 
as strong-fisted Dutchmen shook them from 
the nozzles of various hose-pipes, on to 
the glittering window-panes. It was early 
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morning, and well I knew that the face of 
each habitation was receiving its daily wash- 
ing—that the very street pavement was being 
scrubbed by industrious house-maidens, and 
the flagged roads swept by many besoms. 
To the naked eye no dirt is ever visible 
in Holland, but spectacles of wonderfully 
magnifying power are worn by the Fraus, 
and every Dutch city is painfully clean. 
Strange to say, baths are almost unknown, 
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and I, the Sid, had to improvise one, during 
my stay in Amsterdam, from an old tin 
travelling-trunk ! 

But my attention was not all directed to 
distant objects. Quite close beside our ship, 
heaving lazily up and down, lay two or 
three tub-like barges. With their bulging, 
polished oak sides, and decks heavily laden 
with quaint gear, they were conspicuous 
objects on the blue water. 

" Those are eel boats, Sid," explained 
Captain Courtnay. *I know one of the 
skippers, and, as you are on the look out 
for curiosities, we will go on board. Hi! 
Hi!" he shouted, using his hands as a 
trumpet. “Stad Vrokenn ahoy ! is Schipper 
Anke Bylsma aboard ? ” 

"Ay, ay!" came the response, as the 
crew — composed of a man and a boy — peered 
curiously over the bulwarks of their bluff- 
bowed craft. 

“ Then we are coming off,” continued my 
good-natured friend, ordering his vessel to lie 
to, and dropping a punt alongside. * Now, 
Sid, look out, and we'll show you something 
worth seeing.” 

Though I had discarded the trousers and 
tunic of Eastern Africa, I still wore a modified 
form of rational dress, and easilv climbed 
down the rope ladder held by willing hands. 

"The Sid! She's no more trouble than a 
boy," was a curious sort of commendation 
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often paid me, and it was repeated on this 
occasion. I answered it with a smile. All 
well-meant praise is dear to a woman's heart. 

Whea we hag boarded the lumbering keel- 
less craft a most extraordinary farm met 
my sight. The Stad Vrokenn is not often 
honoured with visitors, except at the landing- 
stage of Erith, so we were received with open 
arms; and the functions of the strange 
tackle by which we were surrounded explained 
to us. 

‘This is an eel boat," said its captain, 
"and we are employed in carrying over to 
the Thames a weekly cargo of about 20,000 
pounds of the fish. We dredge for them first 


at the bottom of the dykes, then the trawl- 


nets are brought alongside, and we sort them 
into these cages.” 

Schipper Bylsma first showed us some vase- 
shaped wicker baskets ranged along the 
bulwarks and secured with close-fitting lids. 
In each of these baskets reposed, or rather 
writhed, numbers of huge, slippery-looking 
congers. 

" These are our largest-sized eels,” con- 
tinued the skipper. * We get them on deck 
by using scoop-nets, and keep them moist 
with occasional douches of water. Look over 
here and you will see where we preserve some 
for inspection.” 

Following the guide's forefinger, we saw, 
half submerged in the rushing tide, a coffin- 
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shaped barge more than half full of the 
lively eel; and close beside it some large 
scales, fitted with a conical bag at one end. 

“ We sell our freight by weight, of course," 
explained the Dutchman. “ In summer time 
we get from sixpence to ninepence a pound. 
In winter the price rises to a shilling; so you 
see the * farm ' is a profitable one." 

I, the Sid, am not a good arithmetician, 
but as I had been told that one only out of 
the huge number of eels on deck weighed 
four pounds, I felt that the genial captain 
must be comparatively a wealthy man. 
Without going into detail, one can gauge the 
value of the eel trade by remembering that 
the Dutch farmers pay a duty of £13 per 
cargo for permission to sell their harvest in 
London. and that in summer it is usual to 
dispose of 20,000 pounds of fish per week. 

Throwing back the hatch, the skipper now 
showed us a shallow hold and invited us to 
inspect it. I, the Sid, am less than five feet 
four inches in height, yet I had to double 
up, as I followed him down the companion- 
way. 

The whole bottom of this copper-sheathed 
vessel was covered with tanks full of fresh 
water. As long as the Stad Vrokenn re- 
mained in the river, a lot of holes bored in 
these tanks were left unprotected, but as soon 
as the eel ship found herself in sea-water, they 
were covered and carefully battened down. 
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“Eef dis were not done," explained 
Schipper Anke Bylsma, “dee tish will 
queekly descends to de bottoms of der sca, 
an’ poufa! der dey are not found.” 

* How do you feed your eels ? " Iinquired, 
shrinking a little from the serpentine crea- 
tures. 

“ Dey are verry clean breathers and feeders.” 
(I refrain from further rendering the skipper’s 
attempts at English). “ We feed them by 
sprinkling cress on the water, but they also 
devour other vegetables; worms, and the 
larve of insects, too, they are fond of for a 
change. Eels are most particular that all 
their food should be fresh, and will reject 
everything even slightly tainted.” 

My respect for the genus certainly rose as 
I listened. I think the eel holds a position 
in pisciculture analogous to that of the pig in 
another branch of farming, yet how different 
is its diet from that of the porcine animal! 
One associates an cel so intimately with its 
muddy surroundings, and yet it is in no way 
really affected by them. It literally cannot 
breathe the polluted water of our Thames. 
No self-respecting wriggler is ever found in 
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its mouth! At Oldhaven they have to be 
lifted out of their tanks and carried by 
steamer to London. 

* We follow them up to the Customs House 
wharf,” explained Captain Bylsma, “and we 
always have three of our vessels anchored 
there. Since the days of good Queen Bess 
of glorious memory," the skipper spoke so 
revereutiv, 1 almost expected him to raise 
his hat, * we pay no tollage of any kind to 
the Port of London. She gave us concession 
of free anchorage if we were always able to 
keep three eel ships in front of Billingsgate. 
Of course we make it a point to do so.” 

“Surely the banks round Amsterdam are 
not large enough to harbour the immense 
amount of eels you seem to sell," I said, as 
we made ready to leave this curious farm. 

“Oh. no!” answered the eel farmer quickly. 
“The most flourishing farm we have is in 
the Adriatic, where it covers 140 acres of 
marsh land. It is warmer there than in 
Holland, and our dear eels do not like cold. 
Even in the south, one week of severe cold 
kills some 6,000 pounds of fish." 

Once more I looked, half-reluctantly, at 
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the mass of wriggling. writhing fish in the 
inspection barge, as we prepared to descend. 
Suddenly a thought struck me. 

“How do you kill the eels when re- 
quired ? ” 

* We bury them in salt," was the cheerful 
reply shouted after us. ‘Good day! good 
leetle Frau." 

“That certainly is a very extraordinary 
farm," I said to Captain Courtnay, as we left 
the quaint broad-beamed vessel behind us. 
“ We live and learn! I have quite a respect 
now for the loathsome eel ! ” 

Not very long after our visit to Schipper 
Bylsma, we were sailing just within sight 
of the white cliffs of Albion. I noticed one 
evening that Captain Courtnay was taking 
very frequent soundings, and looking rather 
enxiously towards land. 

“I thought we were in for it," he mut. 
tered at last, as a small skiff was rapidly 
rowed up to us, and a warning voice called 
out: 

“Too near the banks, skipper! 
help you away? ” 

There was a twinkle in the captain’s eye. 

[" No 
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** No need for assistance, thank you. We 
are well in line with Colne Bar buoy, and I 
have & lady on board anxious to hear some- 
thing of your farms." 

"Keep away,” answered the watchers 
anxiously. **Let the lady board us and we'll 
show her the beds." 

“What is it all about ?" I queried, com- 
ing to the front. 

* Well, Sid, you see the beds of mud and 
marsh round here form part of the great 
oyster farms of Great Britain —not even a 
yacht is allowed to anchor here—but if you 
go with these men I'll round Buxey, drop 
anchor there, and wait for you." 

It was a beautiful autumn morning as I 
was pulled over the soft rich ooze, veiled 
with a few feet (and in some places a few 
inches only) of clear green sea water. 

"Down there, lady," said my willing 
guides, *is & farm more valuable than any 
arable or pasture land in England. A mile 
or two of this slimy bottom mud brings in an 
income which often reaches to four figures. 
This Colne oyster ground is worth thousands 
of pounds." 

Fortunately it was low water as we made 
our way along the Essex coast. Here and 
there groups of oilskin-clad figures were busy 
dredging up oysters with their hands—so 
quickly and skilfully, that I was told it was 
possible to abstract fifty pounds’ worth of the 
mollusc in a few minutes. 

Only certain-sized bivalves are gathered— 
all small ones are rejected; and yet, though 
the crop is thus carefully husbanded, millions 
are gleaned annually. The oyster's age is 
known by the number of rings on its shell, 
and one touch is sufficient to tell it to the 
practised labourer. Extremely prolific and 
gregarious is the oyster; and as they spawn 
in deep water, the “ spats"' have to be trans- 
planted artificially. It is these farms that 
produce ** the natives " so much appreciated 
by epicures. 

“ Has it been proved that typhoid fever 
comes from eating oysters?” I asked the 
ship’s surgeon on board, when I returned to 
our ship. 

* Look round, Sid," was all his answer, 
and, as I breathed in the strong ozone, 
and sweet, fresh air, I felt how impossible 
it was for any dregs or spores of that dread 
disease to lurk in the briny deep. “Of 
course, if people will eat of oysters dredged 
from the slop lands of Clontarf, or any tidal 
causeway, such things may happen," con- 
tinued the doctor, ** but we are safe, I think, 
in claiming immunity from any form of 
fever amongst the ovster beds of the eastern 
seaboard of England." 

This oyster farm was the last of those 
extraordinary ones that I, the Sid, was 
privileged to see from the deck of the good 
ship Very soon afterwards, Captain 
Courtnay handed me down over the gunwale 
of his yacht-like vessel, with all good wishes. 

In silence and almost in tears, I bade 
good-bye to my kind friend, leaving 
* backsheesh " for Johnnie and Jack on the 
steward’s table. Some time afterwards, 
however, as I went through Essex and on to 
Suffolk on my antiquated tricycle, I rode 
past a curious-Jooking shed on the banks of 
a little stream. Now I, the Sid, possess more 
curiosity than even the average female. I 
at once locked my machine, and proceeded to 
investigate. Then I felt that though “distant 
cows have long horns," cattle nearer home 
are not without "'epidermic sheath-like 
tissues " of the same kind. ** A trout farm ” 
was written up in bold lettering, and I entered 
smiling. “No admittance except on busi- 
ness”? growled a labourer engaged in sowing 
raw meat on the water—or so it seemed to 
me. "But I am on business," I answered 
cheerfully, fishing an old pasteboard card 

irom a tunic satchel. ‘Perhaps you will 
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kindly inquire if a journalist in search of 
* copy ’ may see over your farm." 

A shout soon brought to the side of the 
stream an imposing-looking figure, who was 
known as “the boss foreman.” Now I 
think this gentleman was dull on that 
particular forenoon, for he hailed my advent 
with delight. ‘This is just feeding-time, 
madam,’’ he said, after introducing himself, 
“and you will tind it as interesting a sight as 
any you can see in the Zoological Gardens." 

With these words he drew my attention 
to some silvery-bellied fish that were leaping 
nearly out of the water. Some large fellows, 
of four pounds and upwards, were lushing the 
water into foam, as they fought and hustled 
each other for the tempting morsels of red 
meat scattered judiciously on the water. 

“ We feed our stock, as you see, on horse- 
flesh," said my informant. “It is, you 
would think, a cheap luxury, yet it costs the 
proprietors of this farm £100 per annum 
(speaking roughly) to keep up a sufficient 
supply. Besides that, the fish get through 
four bushels of mussels and five shillings' 
worth of sheep's liver every week.” 

I opened my eyes at this. 

* You see," continued the boss confiden- 
tially, “ trout in their native state feed largely 
on fresh-water shrimps, and inferior larve 
that they find in abundance. Here we have 
to eke out natural supplies by artificial 
means. We have breeding-tanks covered 
with weed, where such things thrive until we 
turn them loose into the stream. We alsc 
encourage the May and Alder flies to frequent 
our farm. We cut up the horseflesh and 
liver in houses specially prepared for the 
purpose, and give it in flakes of various 
sizes, according to the size of our fish." 

Those folk who scoff at the possibility of 
fish possessing sense should have stood 
where I did that bright July morning, and 
have seen the speckled inmates of this farm 
cluster at the edge of a miniature lake when 
one of the workmen drew near with a bucket 
in his hand! No doubt the usually timid 
things knew it was feeding-time, and were on 
the look-out for the generous hand which 
daily supplied their needs. 

“ Come with me now to our packing-shed,”’ 
said the foreman. “ I have just had an order 
for both eggs and fish, and you can see how 
we send our treasures abroad." 

Accepting the invitation, I was soon in the 
midst of & busy scene. Several men were 
employed in charring some wooden boxes 
with hot irons, in order to prevent the 
growth of fungi. and fillingall interstices with 
sawdust, in order to keep the temperature 
down. 

“These boxes," pointing to some filled 
with trays, “ have to be kept at a tempera- 
ture of thirty-three or thirty-four degrees 
during their long voyage to the Orient. 
The sawdust will help to this end when they 
are in the refrigerator of the ship. Even 
then they will need constant attention, as 
any variation in the temperature would be 
followed by a premature hatch." 

I looked on and I wondered, as the zinc 
trays, perforated with holes at the bottom, 
were first covered with a layer of sphagnum 
moss on which rested a strip of tiffany. 
The eggs—such infinitesimal things—were 
then spread on this muslin. 

"Only 800 are placed on each layer," 
quoth my intelligent informant, ** but there 
are three layers of moss, tiffany, and eggs in 
each tray. There are thus 2,400 eggs in 
each tray. There are six trays in each 
box— giving a capacity of 14,400 eggs.” 

It sounded something like the old man of St. 
Ives, with his seven bags and seven wives. But 
I nodded my head. It was all very interesting. 

“These special cases are going to the 
Punjab," said the boss proudly. “From 
this farm we stock most of its rivers with 


trout. But come with me, and I will show 
you a consignment for Scotland." 

So I was led to a spot where stood a row 
of milk-cans, as it seemed to me, until I saw 
they were especially constructed to carry live 
trout in their native element. 

“We only supply the smaller fish for 
stocking. Our big fellows, of four or five 
pounds’ weight, we keep for breeding purposes, 
and they are extremely valuable. What are 
they worth ? Oh! from three to five pound 
apiece! ‘These younger fish we starve for a 
while before sending them away, as they 
travel much better fasting." 

Here à bell rang, and the foreman turned 
restive. 

“ Beg pardon, ma'am, but it's our dinner 
hour," he said, taking off his cap politely. 
“ We have this big order in hand, and as the 
P. & O. starts to-morrow, we have no time 
to spare." 

I thanked the good man warmly. 

* Look out in the * B.O.P.’ for an account 
of you and your extraordinary farm," I 
finished with, shaking his horny, honest hand, 
with its delicate fingers—necessarily kept so 
for manipulation of the tiny ova. “I shall 
tell our boys about you." 

And I have fultilled my promise. 

Some time, perhaps, I, the Sid, may be able 
to lead them into other interesting scenes. 
In the meanwhile I mount my iron horse, 
and as I cannot bow (even in rational dress) 
from that position, I wave them farewell. 


Fhe Gassowary’s 
Party. 


HE couple, Cassowary, were 

n standing wiug to wing. 

@ Their mandibles were open ; 

SS they were just about to 
sing. 

Their necks were well ex- 
tended, and inflated was 
each breast, 

And those who chanced to see them were 
exceedingly impressed. 

But hark! the very desert with a terror 
seems to quake, 

And far away in Timbuctoo the sleepy 
echoes wake ! 


“We menn to give a party in the pleasant 


by-and-by l TE 
To everything that has a wing sufliciently 
to fly. 


We won't invite the Penguins, and we 
won't invite the Auk, 

Their wings are only flippers, and would 
make the people talk. 

We hear that they're ofiended, but offended 
they must be, 
One must be most particular about one's 
company ! l 
The Ostrich is too big to come—ridicu- 
lously tall— 

And so is the Flamingo; and the Hum. 
ming-bird's too small. 

In fact, I rather fancy, as we won't have 
the Emu, 

Twill save a lot of trouble, dear, if were 
the only two." 


Then down upon the desert, with a weary 
little sigh, 

The couple, Casscwary, were glad enough 
to lie. 

Their breath was very regular and wonder- 
fully loug, 

Its evident there's labour in a Cassowary's 
song. 

Jom Lea. 
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Jow Ue Fook the '' Drovidentia." 


By FnaNELIN Fox, late Commander P. & O. Co.’s Service, 


Author of © Frank Allready's Fortune," * Conqueror Compass," ete. etc, 


mF you please, sir," said old 
Woodcock, the  quaiter- 
master, touching his hat, 
"the captain wants you 
and Mr. Newbold in his 
cabin at once." 

“All right. I wonder 
what's up, Paddy? Is 
there any row on?” 

* How can I tell, you young spalpeen? 
Perhaps he's going to give you your pro- 
motion." 

‘An Irish advance, I'm afraid," I replied, 
as we made our way from the fo'c'stle of 
H.M.S. Firefly towards the captain's cabin. 

Newbold was a mate and I was midship- 
man of the Firefly, which was now on 
her way back to her station off the Congo 
after having been to St. Paul de Loando for 
coal. and we were now approaching Ambriz, 
between those two places. 

“What's this, I wonder?" said Paddy, 
looking at & book on the table. “The old 
gentleman's getting studious. Oh, I see, a 
list of all the consuls in these parts. 
Wonder what he was reading that for." 

Just then Captain Trevor entered, saying 
as he did so: 

“ Oh, here you are. Now I'm going to 
look in at Ambriz, where we shall be in 
about an hour's time, and I shall drop you 
two in the big cutter to look out for slavers, 
for I hear the Britomart has left her station 
there in order to meet the Commodore." 

* All right, sir.” 

“ Aiter you are relieved by the Britomart, 
or one of her boats," continued the captain, 
"you wil make the best of your way to 
rejoin me at our old anchorage oif the 
Congo.’” 

“ Very good, sir," replied Newbold. 

“Tell the first lieutenant to have the 
cutter manned and armed and ready to 
shove off when we get to Ambriz. You, 
Mr. Newbold, being senior, will of course be 
in charge, and Mr. Smart under your orders. 
I will give you written instructions before 
you shove off." 

Whereupon Paddy and I salaamed and 
left the cabin. 

Soon after, the Firefly sighted Ambriz and 
steamed in for the high bluff with its white 
factories glistening on the summit and the 
Portuguese flag flying over them. 

Several vessels were lying at anchor. 
The outside one was a smart-looking barque, 
about four or five hundred tons, with the 
American flag at her gaff end. Captain 
Trevor looked at this vessel for a minute or 
two, and then ordered his gig to be called 
away. 

When he had shoved off, all the crew of 
the Firefly turned their attention to the 
Yankee barque. She was not more than five 
hundred yards from us when her stern swung 
round a little and we saw the name Navarre 
painted plainly. o 

Directly the captain got on board, he was 
met by a well-dressed man who said he was 
the master. 

"Will you allow me to look at your 
papers," said Captain Trevor. 

“ By all means," replied the other, and they 
went down below together. 

Captain Trevor looked at the log-book, 
cxamined the manifest, and then requested 
to see the ship's clearance. 

* Where are you from, do you say?” 

** Victoria, South America, last," replied the 
Yankee. 

“ Ah," said Captain Trevor, looking at the 


paper carefully, *I see this is signed by Mr. 
Benson, the American consul." 

^ That is so." 

* And I see that it's dated September 15, 
1850 —this vear."' 

** Just so." 

* Well Mr.— what's your name, pray?” 

“Joshua T. Maggs.” 

“Well, Mr. Joshua T. Maggs, master of the 
Navarre, I beg leave to inform you that Mr. 
Winterhorn succeeded Mr. Benson as United 
States consul at Victoria last January. 
Therefore this document is a forgery, and it 
will be my duty to detain your ship and hand 
her over to the U.S. sloop-of-war Perry, which 
is, I believe, cruising somewhere on this 
coast." 

Mr. Maggs turned red and then white. 
He uttered one exclamation, “ Treed, by 
thunder!" then seizing all the papers on the 
table with one sweep of his hand, he rushed 
up on deck, hove them overboard, and, 
letting go the signal halliards, hauled the 
American flag down from the mizzen peak, 
untoggled it in & twinkling, and chucked 
that over the side too. Being leaded in the 
fly, it sank like a stone. 

In another minute he had & Brazilian flag 
out from a little locker at the stern, and 
bending it on, rapidly hoisted that to the 
place where the stars and stripes had been 
proudly waving. 

By this time Captain Trevor had followed 
him on deck. 

“There has been a slight mistake, sir," 
said the Yankee, * which will, I hope, pre- 
vent the necessity of your referring matters 
to the Perry. This is a Brazilian vessel, 
and if you will step forward I will introduce 
you to the captain." 

With these words he knocked with a 
handspike upon the deck forward three times, 
and a number of Portuguese made their 
appearance, the leader of them being pre- 
sented as Don Miguel de Sarpanto, the real 
captain of the Navarre. 

‘All right," said Captain Trevor; “this 
wil save a lot of trouble. The Navarre 
is of course a prize to H.M.S. Firefly, and 
all you gentlemen are at liberty to take 
your traps and land wherever you think 
proper." 

With these words Captain Trevor got in 
his gig and returned to the Firefly, where 
he was hailed with an uproarious cheer. 

Our second master and six hands were 
sent on board the Navarre as a prize crew, to 
start with her at once to St. Helena, and the 
Firefly prepared to resume her voyage. 
While she was getting her anchor up, Mr. 
Joshua T. Maggs, with the Americans who 
had formed the original crew of the vessel, 
came on board and stated that the slave- 
dealers on shore were in such a state of fury 
at the capture of the vessel that he had 
narrowly escaped being killed by them, and 
he begged Captain Trevor to land him at 
some other point upon the coast. 

There was no atrocity, he declared, the 
people on shore would stop at to be revenged 
for the loss they had sustained. 

Newbold now received his written instruc- 
tions. The Firefly steamed away, leaving 
us in her boat. 

The cutter had large roomy stern-shects, 
with a locker underneath the seat, which 
afforded comfortable quarters for Paddy and 
me. Forward there were compact coppers 
for cooking, and in the bows a swivel gun. 
Her rig was a standing lug, jib and mizzen. 

Newbold’s instructions permitted him to 


cruise anywhere not out of sight of Ambriz, 
and always to anchor before dark, in & good 
position to intercept vessels approaching the 
harbour. As the sea-breeze came in of an 
afternoon we used to take long stretches out 
to windward, and then run back in the even- 
ing and pick up an anchorage. At night the 
water was alive with phosphorescence all 
round us and there were lots of sharks about. 
We observed that a light was hoisted on the 
tlagstaff on shore, but what this signal 
meant we knew not. 

Day after day passed in the same manner, 
without our seeing anything or without 
auything occurring. We began to loug for 
the appearance of the Britomart. 

On the morning of the eleventh day Paddy 
said to me: 

“The water is running sbort, Smart. We 
shall have to run the boat in and land to fill 
up our breakers, but I'm afraid it's against 
our orders." 

“ Well, we must have water, Paddy." 

“True for you there, my boy. It's a 
necessary of life, little as some people drink 
of it." 

"Isn't that & river flowing out at the 
north of the bluff, Paddy ? " 

* Yes, that's the river Lojé. There's a 
bar at the mouth, of course. I can see the 
surf on it." 

“Surf?” said I. " There's surf everywhere 
here." 

4 Surf or no," said Paddy, * we must have 
some water. We will run in with the first of 
the sea-breeze and fill up the breakers." 

We did so in the afternoon. As we 
appoached the land we noticed that our 
movements were watched by the people on 
shore. A Krooman, who belonged to our 
boat, told us that if we steered close round 
the bluff we should find a spring with some 
fresh water, which the natives called * Sweet- 
water Pool." 

As we approached the bar we got the oars 
out, as well as the sails, and heading the 
boat straight over the curl of the surf, rushed 
her through it in fine style. 

A little distance up the river Lojé we 
found on one of the banks, after rounding 
the bluff, that there was a beautiful smooth 
patch of grass-land, shaded by palm-trees, 
and a pool of clear water fed by a spring, 
which appeared now to be dammed. 

This was the pool referred to by our Kroo- 
boy, and here we made our boat fast and set 
to work to fill the little casks or breakers 
which served us for our water-supply and 
ballast. 

Several natives gathered round us, bring- 
ing jars of palm-wine, which some of our 
men partook of. One or two others drank 
some of the water. Immediately after this 
we shoved off to regain our anchorage, clear- 
ing the surf without accident, and having to 
pull all the way against the sea breeze. 

* Have you tasted the water, Smart ? ” said 
Paddy, drinking off a pannikin full. 

“ No," said I, “I’m not thirsty. 
good water ? " 

‘Yes, I suppose so, as water goes, but 
there's something a little peculiar about it, 
I fancy. Didn't you notice two black logs at 
the bottom of the pool ? " 

“Yes,” said I,"but I didn't think any- 
thing of them. They looked like branches 
of a tree cut off in lengths." 

We were now about half-way out to our 
usual anchorage, when the Krooboy, who 
was pulling the bow our on the port side (she 
was a double-banked boat) gave a roan of 
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puin and fell back from his scat, letting go 
his oar. 

“ Cease rowing,” cried Newbold at once. 
“Save that chap's oar. Jump forward, 
smart, and see what's the matter with him." 

Springing from thwart to thwart over the 
hands of the men, who siill held their oars, 
I lifted up the Krooboy in my arms and 
asked him where he was in pain. 

“Ob! Oh! dreadful, dreadful pain, here. 
all over!" and he placed his hands on his 
chest and stomach. 

I seated him against the little fore-sheets 
of the boat and felt his pulse, which was 
quick and irregular. So I rested his head 
gently back, thinking the man had been at- 
tacked by fever, or else was overcome from 
drinking some of the palm-wine which the 
natives had brought down while we were 
watering. 

Before I could get back to the stern-sheets 
an English seaman named Davis began to 
groan and rub his body in the most dismal 
manner. 

“ Did you drink any of the palin-wine? ” 
said I to him. 

* No, sir.” 

“Have you taken anything else." said I, 
“that could make you ill? Any fruit?” 

“T’ve had nothing but some of the water 
on shore, sir; I drank a lot of that." 

Stepping aft to Newbold's side I found, 
to my dismay, upon looking at him, that his 
face was distorted with pain and that he was 
pressing his hands hard upon his side. 

'" What's the matter, Paddy? You're not 
ill too?” 

* I'm afraid so, my boy; there's something 
very decidedly amiss with me, but what it is 
I don't know. You had better give those 
two men a good dose of quinine, and I'll 
have some too." 

I accordingly got out the medicine as 
desired from our simple medicine-chest and 
administered the doses, but the two men 
seemed to be gradually dropping into a sort 
of stupor, and Newbold himself was getting 
into a lethargic state. 

I was about to give the order to resume 
rowing, when the Krooboy who had been 
taken il! called to me to come to him. 

** What is it? " said I. leaning over him. 

He put his hand on my shoulder and, 
drawing me down towards him, whispered in 
a hoarse mutter, * De Sweet-water Pool 
poisoned water, sah.” 

“Poisoned!” exclaimed I. 
mean ? 7’ 

"Yes, poisoned, sah. De = slave-dealers 
poisoned dat pool because dey see our boat 
come to get water dere.” 

My attention was now called to the sea- 
man Davis, who was groaning with pain in 
the bottom of the boat. The only thing that 
I could think of, as at all likely to be of 
service, was to give the men an emetic. 1 
moved quickly to the stern-sheets to get out 
a tin of mustard that we had in a locker. 

“I say, Newbold, old fellow, that Krooboy, 
‘Sea-breeze,’ declares that the water was 
poisoned. You'd better take an emetic at 
once.” 

* Those villainous slave-dealers,’’ muttered 
Paddy. “ Give us the stuff then, Smart,” and 
he swallowed a strong dose of mustard and 
water while I administered a dose of the 
sume preparation to Davis and the Krooboy. 

But, notwithstanding this, the three 
sulferers relapsed into a state of lethargy. 

I now ordered the men to resume rowing, 
and steered out to the anchorage. cogitating 
on what had occurred, and what was best to 
be done. There was, fortunately, one 
breaker of water we had brought from the 
ship with us, but that would not last us very 
long. None of the other men as yet 
appeared to be affected, and directly we had 
brought up in our old place I ordered the 
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breakers that had been filled) from the 
Sweet-water Pool to be emptied overboard. 

As night closed in, poor Newbold became 
worse, and I believed that the two men for- 
ward were dying. What was to be done I 
was at a loss to decide; and while I was 
turning over in my mind various projects, I 
noticed an unusual display of lights about 
the flagstaff and factories on shore, and the 
glare of a large tire in the background. 

I now recalled having seen a native boat, 
with some Portuguese traders in her, rowing 
out to sea when we had stopped pulling. It 
struck me at once that some slave ship was 
expected, so I ordered the little gun to be 
doubled.shotted and told the men to see to 
their arms. 

Before very long the look-out man called 
out that he could see the loom of a vessel to 
seaward. and presently I could distinctly 
hear the sound of paddles beating the water, 
for the night was perfectly calm. 

I felt a weight removed from my mind as 
I jumped to the conclusion that it must be 
one of our stein cruisers, but I could see no 
lights. 

* Get the anchor up at once, and take to 
vour oars, men " ; and seizing the tiller I 
headed the cutter towards the approaching 
steamer. In a short time she was close 
enough for me to hail her, and I roared out 
at the top of my voice — 

“Steamer ahoy! What steamer's that? " 
There was a confused sound of shouting, 
certainly not in English, coming from the 
steamer as she approached still nearer. My 
men had ceased pulling, and the stranger’s 
bows were right end-on to us. 

Suddenly the thought flashed through my 
mind that she was not one of our vessels at 
all, for the usual lights were not visible. I 
listened intently and heard orders shouted in 
Portuguese, evidently directions to the man 
steering. 

* Shell run us down in another minute, 
sir," cried one of my bluejackets. 

The foam at her cutwater was bustling up 
under her bows. almost within touch of our 
oars. 

“Give way. men, hard. Pull foryour lives”; 
and the cutter sprang ahead as the steamer’s 
bow forged across our wake. Then there 
was another yelling upon the deck of the 
vessel, and her stem was again turned right 
on end for my boat. 
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TOOK THE “ PROVIDENTIA." 


* She's coming at us, sir." cried my look 
out man, and again we pulled madly to avoid 
being cut down. 

“Steamer ahoy !” I shouted. 
engines, or I'll fire into you." 

The only answer was a yell of derision, 
and she began to turn so as to point her nose 
at us. 

“Fire our gun," I shouted. and the next 
instant our shot went crashing through her 
bulwarks amidships. 

The reply she made to this wus a volley of 
musketry, by which two of my men were 
wounded, one in the leg and the other in the 
shoulder. 

“Load and fire again,” cried I, and once 
more the little gun did us good gervice. 

For the third time the strange steamer 
came tearing down upon us in an attempt to 
sink us, but, working with oars and rudder, I 
manceuvred the boat clear of her, and, as she 
passed, sent a dose of grape from our gun, 
which swept her decks. 

At this moment the hiss of a rocket and 
flare of a blue lizht broke through the dark- 
ness close aboard of us. I flashed a blue 
light instantly in response, feeling sure that 
it was one of our own men-of-war approach- 
ing. 

The next moment a shot from the new- 
comer struck the slave-steamer amidships. 
Her engines ceased moving. I dashed up 
alongside with such of my boat’s crew as 
were able to follow me, and called upon 
the piratical band of the steamer to sur- 
render. The captain had been wounded in 
the fight, and the men threw down their 
arms. 

The vessel was the Providentia, the first 
slave-steamer that had appeared upon the 
coast. 

A boat now arrived from the new-comer, 
which proved to be the Britomart. I 
repaired on board at once and made my 
report to the captain. who directed me 
to leave my sick and wounded in his ship, 
and the next day to procced to rejoin the 
Firejly. Y am happy to say that Newbold 
and all the others soon recovered from the 
poisoning and their wounds, and that Captain 
Trevor found no fault with me for what I had 
done, though no doubt he regretted that we 
had to divide our share of the Providentia 
with the Britomart, whom I was obliged to 
leave in charge of her. 


* Stop your 


Profit and Loss. 


=| VERY angler who really is 

į deserving of the name must 
have fond recollections of 
his early efforts in the craft 
of which he is now a master. 
The days when he sallied 
forth with a jar and a piece 
of string to circumvent the 
innocent **tiddler" must ofttimes bring a 
smile to his lips, and if he be much of a 
veteran, perchance a sigh also, for these 
memories are sometimes bitter-sweet. When 
the willow-wand from the bank and the worm 
from the low meadows sutficed to lure the 
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quarry from the limpid deeps, the heart was 
young if skill was somewhat wanting, and the 
memory, we say again, must ever kindle the 
train of sweet remembrances in the mind that 
dwells upon the subject. 

The evolution of the rodster is as sure as 
the process in other developments of nature, 
and anon the “ tiddler " ceases to charm, and 
the sapling is exchanged for the interminable 
roach rod, and the early worm for the no less 
ubiquitous gentle; the jar is replaced by a 
metal bait-can, and with the glorious addi- 
tion of a brand.new creel the young disciple 
oi Isaak Walton pursues his triumphant pro- 


gress through suburbia, on the way 
to the happy hunting-ground. The 
next stage when, with cunning bred 
of wide experience, he deftly flings 
the silk and feathers to the destruc- 
tion of his first trout—that is the 
red-letter day in annals piscatorial ; 
and fish may come and fish may 
go, but that lives on for ever. 

To one, at all events, will this 
event be ever memorable. As 
though it were but yesterday can 
I picture the scene where my first 
trout was taken. The waters of a 
moorland burn ran leaping from 
rock to rock, darkling and gleam- 
ing neath the glorious July sun; 
the huge white clouds sailed slowly 
overhead, enveloping the summits 
of the grey scars in their fleecy 
vapours. The new-mown hay was 
being carted in groaning wains 
from sweet-smelling meadows, and 
sunburnt lads and lasses, flushed 
with the hot dzy’s sun, or glowing 
maybe beneath a warmth more 
dangerous, moved to and fro 
through the flower-laden hedge- 
rows, and lent life and motion to 
a landscape such as would have 
been worthy the pencil of Linnell. 

Along the burnside stretched 
unreclaimed strips, where the 
tansy blazed in golden splendour 
above patches of dark ling, and 
the creeping stems of the straw- 
berry-leaved tormentilla hung in 
crimson festoons from the many- 
tinted fragments of limestone 
amidst which it grew, argus-eyed 
butterflies flaunted their gorgeous 
wings on the sun-kissed umbels of 
wild parsley, and wrensand finches 
chased each other from one teazle 
head to another. Flitting from 
stone to stone mid-stream the 
wagtail took his dainty way, and a 
meteor-like flash of red and blue 
seemed to mark the trail of the 
kingfisher adown the stream. 

Flop! splash! ripple! went the 
trout in the brook, as they came 
merrily up to look at my fly and 
as merrily darted away. Very 
St. Anthonys were they all, and, 
tired with whipping, I sat me down 
at the water's edge and watched 
the fish sporting in their native 
element. 

i hed been sitting some time 
thus engaged, with my head resting 
on my hands, when I was startled 
by the reflection in the water oí a 
man, whose approach I had not 
observed. 

“Any sport?" he-asked. I 
shook my head. i 

"I'd wager a day's pay I fetch 
yon fish out o' the middle there," 
said he. 

" Let's see you do it," I replied, nodding to 
the rod by my side. 

Swish went the rod! Splash went the 
water, and flop, flop, flop, sure enough came 
the fish. . 

As the stranger took the fish from the hook 
I spied a red object floating down the stream 
and fished it from the water; it was achild’s 
bonnet. The stranger picked it up, and 
dropping the fish, with never a word, made 
off as fast as his long legs would carry him 
towards a cottage upon the brow of the scar 
round which the stream flowed. 
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Instinctively I followed him and heard him 
shout, “ Kate! Kate !! war's the bairn ? " 

There was no response, but the man turned 
to the edge of the scar to scan the course of 
the stream, which lay at that point two 
hundred feet sheer below ; we stood together 
upon the brink and gazed momentarily 
speechless at the spectacle before us. 

Some distance down the face of the ness, 
& woman was perilously moving, by aid of 
the brushwood, that grew, with scanty hold, 
upon the crumbling surface. Taking ad- 
vantage of slight inequalities, to us imper- 
ceptible, the daring creature persevered in 
her dangerous descent, each movement 
threatening destruction. Below her, fifty or 
sixty feet, seated upon a projecting crag, was 
her little child, crying for help, and still 
farther down broiled and chafed along the 
rock-strewn bed the waters of the stream. 

* Hold tight! Don’t move another step ! " 
cried the man. * I'll fetch ye a rope!" And 
dashing into the cottage he returned with a 
clothes-line, which he cast down to his wife. 
Imagine, then, his anguish when it fell short 
by ten or twelve feet of the distance. It was 
a terrible moment. The child, with its little 
hands outstretched, might be tempted at any 
instant to attempt some fatal movement, and 
the woman, too, was in deadly peril. How 
long it took to obtain sheets and scarves to 
lengthen the rope I know not, for the know- 
ledge that à human life— nay, two—depended 
upon our celerity and care, made the 
moments seem like hours. 

This time the tether was long enough to 
reach her, but not sufficiently long to allow 
of her reaching her infant by its aid; but she 
foliowed our instructions, and, by securing 
the rope beneath her arm, she was drawn 
once more up to the brow of the cliff. 
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down three places and write out the lesson ! ” 
said my form-master sternly; and with a 
lamb-like obedience I rose, slowly gathered 
up my books, and unwillingly descended. 
Then, having taken up my position in the 
humble place indicated, I ventured to 
inquire, ** What for, sir? " 

* False quantity," he explained briefly ; and 
I pondered for a few minutes, and then spoke 
up the thought that was in my mind. 
“ Please, sir, weren't you talking just now 
about Romulus and Rémus? ” 


MY FIRST TROUT. 


The child below, encouraged by its mother’s 
voice, made no attempt, happily, to move 
from its position, and I prevailed upon the 
father to lower me, being of very much 
slighter build than himself, to the point 
where it was lodged. By climbing a short 
way down we were enabled to reach the place 
with the rope, and before many minutes had 
passed the child was safely pressed to the 
throbbing bosom of its grateful mother. 

I was at first at a loss to know how the 
child could have reached the spot unharmed 
at which it was discovered, but a rapid 
glance around disclosed a narrow fissure, 
quite wide enough to permit a child crawling 
through it on ‘all-fours, though too small for 
an adult to pass, and here the marks of tiny 
hands and feet impressed upon the soft and 
crumbled chalk, washed from the face of' the 
rock, gave ample testimony of the means by 
which the point of danger had been gained 
by the venturesome little one. 


Rambles in Rome. 
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* Yes," he said; *Iwas." 

“Well,” I suggested in a rather more 
confident tone, “isn’t that two false 
quantities ? ” 

A smile slowly overspread his countenance 
as he remarked, * Yes, I think you may fairly 
consider that is one to you!” and I climbed 
triumphantly back to my original place. 

But the fact remains that English-speaking 
people invariably pronounce the names of 
the original founders of Rome in this way, 
shortening the ** o" in Romulus, just as they 
shorter. the ** i" in the name of the gentle- 
man who has lain for so many centuries 
under the shade of a spreading beech-tree, 
and has caused some facetious wag to give 
to the scent called ** patchouli " the name of 
“ Tityre tu." 

So much for the pronunciation of the 
name of the man who founded the city on 
the Palatine, and quarrelled with his brother, 
who thought the Aventine hill a better site. 

Visitors to Rome at the present day are 
still carried back over the twenty-six 
centuries or so that separate us from 
Romulus by the sight of the caged wolves 
that are still kept in the Capitol in memory 
of his strange nurse, while only within the 
last few weeks some remains have been 
discovered in the Forum, close to the Arch of 
Septimius Severus, which experts are inclined 
to believe mark the site of the ancient 
founder’s tomb. 

People who come to Rome nowadays are 
very apt to make mistakes oven other things 
besides:derivations; and the following is an 
instance of the sort of remark occasionally 


On regaining the white stone cottage I wa: 
witness of a scene I dare not attempt to 
describe; I did not linger to observe with 
curious eye the unspeakable joy of these 
people or to participate in the heartfelt 
gratitude their eyes declared for this prov: 
dential rescue from the valley of the shadow 
of death. I returned to my discarded rod, by 
the lower portion of the brook, where the 
child’s bonnet had been fished out, and from 
the circumstance that the trout left upon the 
bank was still leaping upon the ground, I 
realised how short had been the interval 
since its capture and how pregnant with 
action that trivial space had been. 

That fish is now preserved in a case at 
home, as a memento of a never-to-be-for- 
gotten episode ; and when Iam asked, by my; 
brother anglers, why I had a half-pouni 
trout preserved, with all the honours of 
skilled taxidermy, I tell them this story of 
my first trout. 


made by people with a limited knowledge + 
ancient history. 

Some fifteen miles out of Rome, close tò 
Tivoli, where the poet Horace had a sma- 
house, the Emperor Hadrian built himself as 
immense villa, of which some very fine ruin: 
still remain. 

An American lady was asked by some 
friends in the same hotel if she would driv: 
with them next day to Hadrian’s villa. 

She accepted with great pleasure, ani 
appeared next day dressed in her very bes! 
clothes, as though she was going to a garden 
party. The rest were rather surprised :: 
this, until it was explained by her remarkis- 
as she stepped into the carriage, * I do hop- 
we shall find the Hadrians at home ! ” 

All of us are familiar with the lines : 


“There was an old man of Tralee, 
Who was horribly bored by a bee. 
When they asked, * Does it buzz?" 
He replied, ** Yes, it does ! 
It's a regular brute of a bee!” 


and most of us have suffered at one time à 
another from a “ regular brute of a bee” = 
some shape or form. 

It is even to be feared that the majority -t 
English schoolboys have been inclined & 
regard the poet Horace as “a regular brci 
of a beast," when striving in vain to constrc- 
some,of the tougher,passages in the odes > 
satires. Poor Horace! If he could on: 
have foreseen that he, the jovial and 1> 
festive, the Harold Skimpole of his day, cous 
ever come to be regarded by anyone in tè- 
light of a bore, he would have been less s 


satisfied with his monumentum aere perennius 
which many generations of schoolboys have 
found at first a very awkward morsel to 
digest. 

To those who are of a vengeful disposition, 
it may be pleasant news to learn that Horace 
himself was once “ horribly bored,’’ not by a 
bee, nor even by his form-master, for he was 
at an age when he had long ceased to go to 
school, but by the ordinary chatty sort of 
individual with nothing to say, and with a 
singularly long and tedious way of saying it, 
whom most of us have met, and tried, without 
success, to get rid of. (N.B.—“ Never use a 
preposition to end a sentence with,” said the 
Professor.) 

Fortunately the poet has left us an 
entertaining account of this individual who 
"buzzed" about nothing particular; and 
any who like to take the trouble to study the 
accompanying illustration can see the very 
route which he was taking when he was 
buttonholed by his persistent acquaintance ; 
and if they ever have a chance of going to 
Rome (and to-day it is so easy and cheap 
that everyone who means to can make an 
opportunity), they can walk in his very foot- 
steps in the Forum Romanum. 

* [bam forte Via Sacra" ——** I happened 
to be strolling along the Sacred Hoad," says 
Horace—and to-day the road is there, running 
straight along the length of the Forum, from 
the Capitol, in the direction of the Colosseum 
and the Arch of Constantine.. (It is perhaps 
unnecessary to point out that neither of these 
latter two buildings was in existence in 
Horace's time, though to-day they stand as 
conspicuous landmarks, while most of the 
other places we shall have to mention are 
mere ruins, with little more than the bare 
outline visible; but this is ‘‘ shop," and re- 
quires an apology !) 

As he walked along, a man to whom he 
had had the misfortune to be introduced 
on some occasion rushed up to him and 
grasped him warmly by the hand. “My 
dear friend, how.do you do?” inquired the 
latter eagerly. “Pretty well for the time of 
year," answered Horace, moving quietly on ; 
but the “nice chatty party”? was not going 
to be got rid of so easily; and he had 
Vr E settled himself to walk by the poet’s 
side: 

" May I ask if there is anything Ican do 
for you?” inquires the poet politely ; but 
the other is proof against mere politeness, 
and starts conversing eagerly on a topic in 
which he is evidently intensely interested, 
hamely—himself and his own wonderful im- 
portance. 

Horace has met this kind of man before, 
and tries all the well-known dodges, such as 
walking too fast, walking too slow, stopping 
to give directions to his slave, etc.; but still 
the horrible Bore sticks to him and talks as 
they walk past the splendid Basilica Julia, of 
which the ruins may be seen on the left- 
hand side of the picture, looking something 
like a lawn-tennis court marked out with 
blocks of stone. 

The Talker has sufficient perception to see 
that the poet wants to get rid of him, but not 
sufficient tact to act upon the hint. “I know 
you are dying to see the last of me,” he says 
nén “but I am not going to let you off like 

at. Now where are you going to?” 

i: oor Horace tries to invent an engagement 
: some sort, and finally says he is on his 
ay to see a friend across the Tiber, ever so 


r Off, near Cæsar’s Gardens on the Jani- 
culum. 
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get there he ought to turn back, 
across the Bridge of /Emilius, the 
which are now called the Ponte 
Whereas, if he goes on in his 
direction, he will have to walk all 
e Palatine Hill, and cross the 
bridge, which was so nobly de- 


RAMBLES IN ROME. 


fended by his famous namesake, the other 
Horatius, in the brave days of old. 

Under these cireumstances the excuse was 
a terribly thin one, and the Bore no doubt 
saw through it; but he only laughed in his 
sleeve, and began boasting about his own 
beautiful poetry and his remarkable tenor 
voice. 

Then the poet, feeling that he could stand 
it no longer, began to try sarcasm. *' Have 
you a mother, sir?" he asks, ** or any other 
relatives who have .great regard for you ? "' 
* Alas!" says the other, wiping away a tear, 
* they are all dead." 

"Lucky people!" says Horace solemnly, 
wishing that he too had been dead and buried 
before he fell a prey to this everlasting 
nuisance. 

By this time they had reached the temple 
of Castor and Pollux, mentionedin Macaulay’s 
poem of Lake Regillus as the place where 
the great twin brethren came and bathed 
their horses at Juturna's spring. Three 
pilars of this temple may stil be seen, 
standing at the near end of the Basilica 
Julia. 

Here the Temple of Vesta lay straight 
before them, while a sharp turn to the left 
led off to the Law Courts. 
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Via Triumphalis, which turns off to the right 
where the Arch of Constantine now stands. 

* Wasn't there something you particularly 
wanted to say to me, Aristius ? " asks the poet, 
trying hard to indicate that he wants to get 
away from his present company. 

But Aristius has been there before! He 
knows that Bore! He has met him at the 
club, and has been talked to death by him 
more than once, and he fairly chuckles to 
see the light-hearted poet in the ogre’s 
clutches. 

“ There was something I wanted to say,” 
he replies, suppressing a grin, “ but this is 
an unlucky day. It is the thirtieth sabbath. 
and you surely would not risk a Jew’s curse 
for the sake of a little talk ? ” 

This Hebrew feast is apparently as purely 
imaginary as Horace's visit to the friend in 
Cesar’s Gardens, but it serves the turn, and 
Aristius goes off softly humming to himself : 


“There once was a bard who was bored ; 
By a man whom he'd fain have ignored ; 
But the Bore's got him tight, 
And he'll keep him all night, 
So I'm off! and I fancy I've scored !” 


Mercifully for Horace, deliverance came 
at this moment from a quite unexpected 
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The Forum of To-day. 


Now the Bore had a case to be tried that 
morning, and he clutched the poet by the 
toga and said: ** You'll just step across to 
the courts with me, won't you ? ”’ 

But Horace began to see a glimmer of 
& hope of escape, and he answered cheerfully, 
“ My dear sir, I know no more about law 
than I do about the Röntgen rays," and 
pushed boldly onwards. 

The Bore hesitated and remarked, “I 
don’t know whether to give up my lawsuit 
or my walk with you." 

“Pray don’t sacrifice the lawsuit on my 
account," says Horace, and he really means 
it. 

But the other thinks he sees his way to 
getting an introduction to Mæcenas out of the 
poet, and so he takes his arm and starts off 
again past the house of the Vestals, letting his 
lawsuit slide altogether. 

Horace does not give him much encourage- 
ment about Mæcenas, but then the other has 
already shown that he is not a man to be 
easily snubbed, and he begins to explain an 
idea he has for bribing the great man's slaves 
so as to get admitted into his social circle. 

At this moment, after having almost 
passed the Palatine Hill, Horace saw his friend 
Aristius coming towards them along the 


quarter. The man against whom the Bore 
had a lawsuit suddenly appeared upon the 
scene, and began telling his opponent in 
plain language what he thought of him. 
This was the poet’s chance, and when the 
other turned to claim him as a witness, he 
had already succeeded in making himself 
scarce in the crowd which had assembled 
to watch the dispute between the two 
litigants. 

We can heartily sympathise with Horace 
on his escape from the clutches of his 
terrible tormentor, and we can imagine him 
sneaking back along the Via Sacra in deadly 
fear lest his talkative friend should 
“spot”? him again; and then, having 
reached the ** Golden Milestone ” at the foot 
of the Capitol, we can picture him turning 
up towards the Argiletum, the Paternoster 
Row of the Augustan age, where the great 
publishing firm of the “ Brothers Sosii 
had their establishment. Here he would 
get the taste of his adventure out of his 
mouth by talking literary “shop,” perhaps 
inquiring incidentally, as authors are known 
to do even in these days, how the sale of his 
own latest book was going on. 

After this he would, no doubt, stroll home 
to lunch, turning over in his mind the poem 
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which was to be the outcome of his morn- 
ing's experiences. 

It certainly serves to bring back the reality 
of the whole incident to one's mind, when 
one is able to walk in the actual footsteps of 
the poet and his talkative acquaintance, 


"Leaves, that the night wind bears 
To earth's cold bosom with a sigh, 
Are types of our mortality, 
And of our fading years.”—LONGFELLOW. 


|, summer is seen at her 
best in field and meadow, 
or by stream and lawn, so 
autumn queens it over wood- 
land and forest, for at her 
coming the trees don their 
richest garb of red and 
yellow, brown and motley. 

Walking through the woods during the 
autumn, one is impressed by the ever-increas- 
ing stillness; the birds no longer sing so 
loudly, and the busy hum of insect life has 
ceased, save for the occasional boom of 
some belated humble-bee. The voice of the 
wind sounds sad and sorrowful amongst the 
already half-naked branches of the trees, 
and at each gust, showers of leaves fall 
earthward with a pattering sound, like 
ghostly footsteps of “ the days that are no 
more." 

These falling leaves recall to our memory 
the old-world story of the sibyl who wrote her 
prophecies upon leaves, and placed them on 
a stone outside her cave, where the wind 
often dispersed them; and, only a portion 
of the prophecy falling into the hands of 
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passing the same buildings, or rather the 
remains of them, and at the same time 
realising that human nature has changed 
far less than the face of the Forum. There 
almost all the great structures which Horace 
saw have been demolished, while the fine 


By Francis M. DUNCAN, 
Author of “Vond Life, * In.ect Actors,” * Through the Microscope,” etc, 


those for whom it was intended, the meaning 
often became obscure and unintelligible. It 


‘is very probable that our old country super- 


stition, that to catch a falling leaf brings 
luck, owes its origin to this story. 

Everyone who has stood “ foot-bound, up- 
looking at a lovely tree," must have felt à 
more or less strong desire to know something 
of the life and history of those dancing 
leaves. The desire is well worth cultivating, 
for Dame Nature can show us that which will 
fill our mind with admiration and delight ; 
therefore, having determined to try and 
obtain some information about the life of 
these falling leaves, we will collect and carry 
some of them home from the woods, so that 
we may examine them at our leisure. 

As we are anxious to learn something of 
the changes the leaves have undergone at 
different periods of their existence, we will 
gather three kinds—one that is still living, 
fresh and green, we pluck from off the 
bough ; the second, golden-yellow in colour, 
has just fallen at our feet; while the third, 
long dead, and from which the fleshy parts 
have decayed, leaving only the bare skeleton, 
we will take from yonder mouldering heap. 

Having picked several green leaves whieh 
took our fancy on the road home, we had 
better reserve one for immediate inspection ; 
the rest we will place in two glass jars, each 


Arch of Septimius Severus, which we see on 
the right under the Capitol, was not built 
till long after his day ; but the gift of boring 
people (and the love of doing it) is just as 
strong as ever, as many an unfortunate 
schoolboy has found to his cost! 


filled with water so that the leaves are sub- 
merged, and stand one jar in the bright sun- 
shine and the other in a dark cupboard. 

On examining the green leaf, the peculiari- 
ties which first attract our attention are its 
more or less rounded outline, common to all 
leaves; the darker colour of that side which 
is turned towards the sky; and lastly, the 
leaf-stalk, forming as it were the backbone 
of the leaf. 

We will now proceed, with the aid of a 
needle, to detach from the under-side of the 
leaf a fragment of the skin which covers 
the whole of it; and pressing the piece of 
leaf on a glass slip, examine it through our 
microscope. We are now able to see a great 
number of little roundish openings, which 
cover the surface of the skin, and are the 
pores or mouths through which the. leaf 
perspires. These pores, which are found in 
varying numbers on different parts of the 
plant, open beneath into tiny chambers in 
the soft substance of the leaf, and are con- 
nected with the air-passages. 

If we cut a very thin section across the 
blade of the leaf, and place it under the 
microscope, we shall then be able to learn 
something about its substance. Between 
the upper and under skins of the leaf we 
observe a mass of roundish bladders, which 
the botanist calls the ‘cells.’ .A green 
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substance floats in a watery fluid within 
each cell, and is known as leaf-green, or 


chlorophyll, and it is this substance shining 


through the transparent cell-walls and leaf- 
skin that causes the leaves toappear so green. 

Suppo 
this bladder-like structure is a delicate net- 
work formed by the ramification of the leaf- 


SKELETON LEAP or LIME-TREE. 
stalk, and composed of bundles of vessels or 
tubes, bound together, side by side. The 


nourishment is carried by these tubes from 
the stem to the leaves, and it is from their 
performing this function that they have been 
called the veins. 

Having thus obtained a brief outline of the 
anatomy of the leaf, we will turn our atten- 
tion to the two glass jars containing the rest 
of the leaves, and see what information can 
be obtained from them. We shall find that 
the leaves in each jar have given off a 
quantity of bubbles. Now, should we call in 
the aid of a chemist, we shall learn that the 
bubbles given off in the sun contain quite a 
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SKELETON LEAF OF BKECH-ATnEE. 


different gas from those which appear in the jar 
which was placed in the dark. Each of these 
gases enters into the composition of the air 
we breathe. 

That given off in the sunshine is a life- 
giving gas called Orygen, and goes to make 
up about one-fifth, while the gas given off 
in the dark, called Carbonic-acid gas, is fatal 
to all living things, and forms a small frac- 


rting and acting as a framework to 
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tion of the whole. It is breathed out by 
animals, and given off by rotting vegetation 
and animal matter. 

But for a masterly stroke of domestic 
economy on the part of Dame Nature, this 
deadly gas would eventually predominate, 
and then all life would become extinct upon 
the earth. Scientific observation has proved, 
that while exposed to sunlight plants absorb, 
by means of their leaves and green parts, the 
carbonic-acid gas, using it as an aid to 
their general growth; while at the same 
time they exhale the oxygen in considerable 
quantities. Quitethe opposite, however, takes 
place when the plants are in the dark; for 
then, instead of giving out the oxygen, they 
absorb it, and give out small quantities of 
carbonic-acid gas instead. This absorption 
and expulsion of gases is carried on through 
those mouths, or pores, which we saw under 
the microscope ; and it is these pores, acting 
as lungs, which enable the plant to breathe 
and live. 

When out for our morning walk, we 
frequently see drops of moisture resting on 
the leaves of different plants. This moisture 
is not entirely the result of an accumulation 
of dew, but is caused by the plant perspiring ; 
for plants, like human, beings, are always 


SKELETON LEAF OF WALNUT-TREE, 


more or less in a state of perspiration, 
though at times it is invisible to the eye. 

As more water will be given off in 
perspiration by the leaves on a hot day than 
can be sucked up from the soil by the roots, 
it is easy to comprehend why the plant 
becomes wilted, if not kept well watered. 
Some idea of the amount of moisture drawn 


LEAF-STALK TO PARENT BRANCH, SHOWING DIVIDED 
BUNDLES OF FIBRES (MUCH BNLARGED), WITH NEXT 
YEAN'S LEAF-BUD ABOVE, 


out of the soil by a plant, and exhaled or 
perspired through its leaves, may be gathered 
from a calculation of the amount of fluid 
perspired in & given time by an acre of 
cabbages. If planted in rows eighteen inches 
apart, and eighteen inches from each other, 
it is estimated that more than ten tons' 
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weight of water will have been exhaled by 
the fleshy leaves of the cabbages in twelve 
hours. 

Another fuu:tion which the leaves perform, 
is to aid the sap to ascend, and then to pro- 
duce certain changes in it. In the spring, 
when the leaves are expanding, the sap, at 
this period a crude sweetish liquid, begins to 
ascend and nourish the plant: it passes 
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SECTION OF LEAF CUT ACROSS, 48 SEEN UNDER THE 
MICROSCOPE, 


through the leaf-stalk into the leaf, and 
travels from one little bladder to another. 
There it is exposed to the action of certain 
gases and becomes thickened, owing to the 
constant perspiration of the leaf, and conse- 
quent evaporation of its watery parts. When 
the autumn draws on, the sap, now as it were 
partially digested, returns through the leaf- 
stalk, and begins to descend as a thick and 
concentrated liquid, which in its downward 
course will form new layers of wood and 
bark. It is the ascending sap of the Sugar- 
maple tree, which the Indians and settlers 
in the backwoods of America collect in the 
spring and boil down to make maple sugar. 

Now let us turn our attention to the fallen 
leaves we picked. up, and gather some infor- 
mation about their change of colour, and 
how they at last fell to the ground. Golden, 
russet, yellow, and crimson, they had dropped 
of their own accord from the boughs on 
which they had danced so bravely all the 
summer long; and now, shrivelled and dry, 
they drift before the sad autumn wind. 
This change of colour, from the uniform 
green of midsummer to the lovely varied 
hues of autumn, is due to a chemical 
transforniation which has gradually taken 


PIECE OF LBAP-SKIN SHOWING PORFS (Stomata), OR 
MOUTHS, AS SEEN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


place in the chlorophyll, or leaf-green. In 
those secret laboratories, hidden within the 
two walls of the leaf, the chlorophyll has 
changed in its composition, new substances 
have been formed, and these have caused the 
colouring of the leaf to change. 

While this change of colour has taken 
place, the leaf has shrivelled and become dry, 
because it has ceased to receive the nourish- 
ing sap, and given off all that it had stored > 
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and so at last it has fallen from its place. 
A glance at the end of the leaf-stalk will 
show that the leaf has not been torn from 
the parent stem; while with a magnifying- 
glass we can see, at the end of the stalk, 
that all the vessels of which it is composed 
appear to have been neatly cut off, quite 
smoothly, and are unopen. So, too, are those 
at the place from which the leaf has fallen; for 
within the.scars which mark where the leaf 
grew, a number of little *: dots" show where 
the various.bundles of vessels entered the 
stem. Soon after the leaf was developed, a 
contraction formed near where the leaf-stalk 
was attached to the branch ; this contraction 
slowly and gradually deepened, until the 
joint which connected it with the parent stem 
became so slight that a sudden twist, or even 
the weight of the leaf, served to detach it. 
The first thing we notice about the 
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FALLING LEAVES. 


skeleton leaf, when we examine it carefully, 
is the resemblance in shape that it bears to 
the tree on which it grew; and this is to be 
observed in most leaves, the curves of the 
ribs corresponding with the branches of the 
tree. Where the leaf has no leaf-stalk, as 
the beech for example, the trunk of the tree 
will be found to be branched from the ground. 
But should the leaf possess a leaf-stalk, then 
the parent tree will have a bare trunk. The 
resemblance between the tree and the 
skeleton leaf is very striking during the 
winter months, when the trees, stripped of 
their leaves, loom through the silver-grey of 
the hoar-frost like gigantic shadows of the 
skeleton leaves lying at their base. 

As we replace upon the study table the 
skeleton leaf we have been examining, that 
exquisite word-picture of the life and death 
of the leaf, drawn by the masterly hand of 


the late Alfred Lord Tennyson, rises before 
our mind's eye: 


“Lo ! in the middle of the wood, 

The folded leaf ia woo'd frum out the bud 
With winds upon the brauch, and there 
Grows green and broad, and takes no care, 
Sun-steep'd at roon, and in the moon 
Nightly dew-fed ; and turning yellow 
Falls, and floats adown tlie air." 


Here our peep into the inner life and 
history of the leaves must end; still, brief 
as our observations have been, we have 
gathered enough information about the 
important part which the leaves play in the 
life-history of the trees on which they grow, 
to understand why, when the autumn comes. 
the 

“Woods in dripping rains, 
Sigh over all their fallen leaves." 


Grom Joondon to T9owestoft 


ea HE eventful day had at last 
arrived. How we had 
looked forward toit! What 
& number of plans we had 
drawn out, many to be 
altered, more to be dis 
carded altogether ; but now 
we were to do in reality 
what we had so often done in imagination— 
namely,make our way down to the sea on 
the little ship that lies at our feet. 

The sun had just risen over the distant 
horizon as we pushed off from Trowlock 
Island, where the captain (whose tastes are 
decidedly Bohemian) lives in camp all the 
summer, and slowly made our way towards 
Teddington Lock, there to await the arrival 
of thetug that wastotow usto Woolwich. It 
was a glorious morning, a light mist hanging 
over the fields, birds singing all around, the 
river sparkling, and everything foretelling an 
ideal summer day. 

Lazily we floated down with the stream 
until the lock was reached, and whilst 
waiting there for the tug, which we can see 
slowly coming round the bend with & whole 
fleet of barges astern, the reader may as 
well be introduced to the little ship that is 


A CRUISE IN A CANOE-YAWL. 


By CuanRLES W. ALISON. 

to be our home for the next month or so, 
and to the crew that propose to navigate her 
round from Kingston to Lowestoft. 

The crew consisted of myself in thecapacity 
of captain, and my excellent friend Phil, 
who occupies the no less responsible position 
of chief mate. Having disposed of the 
crew, let us turn to a far more interesting 
subject—viz. the little ship herself. She is 
the canoe-yawl Vestal, well known to 
those who sailin Teddington Reach, but as 
she is probably not so well known to the 
reader, the following will perhaps give htm 
some idea as to what kind of a craft she is. 
Seventeen feet in length, she has a healthy 
beam of 4 ft. 3 in.—none of your plank-on- 
edge boats for the skipper, if you please— 
ballasted with some 2 cwt. of lead, the best 
part of which is on her keel, and carrying 
her largest suit of sails—gunters—of about 
150 sq. ft. in spread. A heavy centre- 
board adds to her stability, but with all her 
ballast she kept the pair of us out to wind- 
ward in some of the strong winds that we 
met with on the trip round. Watertight 
bulkheads are fixed each end of the well, 
and access to her spaci: us lockers is obtained 
through hatchways on deck, two forward 


and one aft. A safe has been fitte: along 
the port side of the c. b. case, and this 
keeps the food nice and handy, so that a 
meal can be partaken of whilst under way 
without havi ing to unfasten hatches, etc. 

She lies low in the water just now, for she 
has all our duftlle on board (we live in the 
boat altogether, by the way, covering ber 
well with a roomy waterproof tent at night, 
and jolly nice and snug it is, I can tell you), 
any amount of provisions, and an alarming 
number of pots, pans, spirit stoves, and all 
the other paraphernalia that a lengthened 
cruise makes necessary. The captain does 
not believe in only carrying those things 
that are absolutely essential; and as there 
is plenty of room in the boat, & good many 
extras found a place therein, and the same 
materially added to the comfort of the trip. 
The well of the Vestal looks rather 
crowded just now, for she has got all her 
gear down on deck, besides having oars, 
boathook, mop, anchor and cable, hatchways. 
etc., all crowded together in what looks to be 
an awful confusion to the uninitiated eye; 
but wait until we get below bridge, and then 


you will see that everything has a place, 


and that the well is practically left clear. 


If you could find a place to sit in the well. 
which you can't, you would see our little 
gimballed compass, the aneroid, a clock. 
and a lot of little dodgy things that we have 
on board to lessen labour ; but there was one 
thing that we entirely forgot to take, & pair 
of marine glasses—a piece of carelessness 
which we had cause to repent of later on. 
The mate has just got on board again from 
off the side of the lock, where he has been 
watching the tug and her barges get through, 
and you heard the clink of glass bottles, did 
you not? Well, they only contain soda- 
water, ginger-beer, and such-like drinks, for 
the Vestal is a temperance ship; but as 
both the mate and I are thirsty mortals we 
stowed a goodly number of them under 
the floor-boards, where they had a regular 
free fight in the rough water outside, but, 
fortunately, none of them got broken. 

By this time, howeyer, the tug has got 
throuzh, and at the end of a long tow-line, 
with another canoe yawl astern, that is tow- 
ing down to the steamer on which she ts 
going North to attend the meet of the British 
Canoe Association, we begin our adven- 
turous voyage in earnest. A quiet tow 
down to London Bridge, over which crowds 
of men and women are going to their daily 
tasks, a few stopping to watch us as we 
swirl along below. On past Greenwich, its 
hospital. gleaming white in the morning sun, 
until just about noon Woolwich was reached. 

The tug, after towing us to a berth astern 
of some barges. bade us farewell and steamed 
away. During the trip down we had noticed 
that the wind was rising, but we had no idea 
how strong it really was. Now, however, 
that we had to get masts and ropes into 
position, we realised that there are several 
things in the world easier to accomplish 
than to balance oneself on the wet and 
Blippery foredeck of a canoe-yawl, and, at 
the same.time,'try and persuade the foot of a 
heavy mast to go into the place appointed 
for it. Under any circumistances it would 
be difficult to do, but when, in addition to 
the rolling of the boat, you have a strong 
wind blowing. it becomes well-nigh impossible, 
and it took the captain an awful time to get 
the mainmast into position, he nearly 
getting thrown overboard several times 
during the operation. 

At length, after much exertion, and a 
considerable amount of patience in disen 
tangling different lines that had evidently 
sworn never to be parted from each other, 
everything was fixed up ready for a start, the 
anchor was raised, the mainsail, in which 
we had taken the precaution to haul in a 
reef, hoisted, and off we went. Alas! our 
adventures were soon to commence. We 
had not sailed thirty yards when the boat 
ran over a submerged cable lying six inches 
or so below the surface. 

It was no easy matter to get the boat clear, 
and I do not quite know how we should have 
fared if the mate had not with commendable 
promptness jumped overboard on to the 
chain and eased the boat off, afterwards 
climbing on board again in a very moist 
condition. 

In the struggle between the boat, wind, 
chain, and tide, my yachting-cap was knocked 
overboard, and I had the mortitication of see- 
ing it drifted towards the shore, where a man 
leisurely rowed out, picked it up. and pro- 
ceeded to fit it on to his head, after 
deliberately tearing off my B.C.A. badge, 
which he threw back into the river. 

The way the Vestal swished over the tide 
was a revelation to both of us. The wind 
continued to increase in force, but far worse 
than any amount of wind were the great 
cargo steamers which, dropping down on the 
tide, churned the water into choppy waves, 
that viciously threw themselves on board in 
spite of our careful steering. 
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Barking, smelling as sweetly as ever, Erith, 
and Purfleet were all passed at a great pace, 
but we soon found that the wind was far too 
strong for the sail we were carrying, and 
accordingly the two remaining reefs were 
takenin. The mizzen soon afterwards had to 
be stowed entirely ; and as the wind freshened 
up into a regular gale. it became evident that 
to carry op further would be simply courting 
disaster. The short, sloppy waves in the 
river are far more difficult to negotiate than 
the larger seas outside. They all seem to be 
pointed like a suyar-loaf, and throw no end 
of water on board; besides which it is almost 
impossible to meet them bows on, as they 
appear to come from all quarters at once. 

The boat’s head, therefore, was turned to 
Greenhithe, towards which we plunged on a 
steep following sea, which lifted the boat up, 
carried it forward at a great rate, and then, 
dropping us into the hollow of the waves, 
caused us to appear almost stationary whilst 
awaiting the heave of the next mass of water. 
In this way we rolled into Greenhithe, where 
we anxiously looked out for a sheltered spot 
in which to moor, eventually steering into a 
narrow dirty place known as Johnston’s 
Dock, where in company with several barges 
we moored up. The: berth could not by any 
means be called a comfortable one, but we 
had no choice in the matter, and it was 
either there or else outside. 

Johnston's Dock. whatever it may 
eventuaily become, was at this time bv no 
means an ideal place into which to take a 
smali craft. It was evidently being enlarged, 
as along one side there were a number of 
piles behind which chalk was being thrown, 
and the waves continually washing through 
these piles came out white and frothy, whilst 
mud and dirt reigned everywhere supreme. 
Still we were sheltered from the wind, and 
neither the adverse conditions of our 
miniature harbour, nor the candid and 
disparaging criticisms of a couple of bargees, 
stopped us enjoving a well-earned tea. 

* Goin’ to Klondike, guv’nor? ” sarcastically 
asked the gentleman who commanded the 
Mary Annie of Rochester. 

“Oh, no, Lowestoft or Yarmouth,” we 
answered, in a tone which implied that we 
Were quite in the habit of taking the Vestal 
round the coast. 

This innocent reply seemed to cause the 
bargee the most unbounded astonishment. 
He got up from otf the hatch on which he 
had been lazily lying, took a long look at 
the little Vestal, and. after a minute or two's 
contemplation, took his pipe from bis mouth 
and forcibly expressed his opinion as to her 
sea-going qualities. } 

“What, Lowestoft! ’Ere Dill," he cried, 
addressing the skipper of another barge that 
lay astern, and pointing contemptuously at 
the little Vestul. * come ‘ere ; they're goin’ to 
Lowestoft in that !—what d'ye think of it?” 

What Bill did think of it and wbat Bill 
replied had better not be repeated here; it 
was something about a coffin and a lunatic 
asvlum as far as we could hear, but what 
these had to do with either the Vestal or her 
crew we did not quite understand. Anyway, 

here was & considerable coolness between 
the respective skippers of the Maru Annie 
and the Vestal during their stay in Johnston's 
Dock. 

Whether it was the disparaging remarks of 
the bargees, or whether it was the dusting we 
had had during the day, I don't know, but 
the fact remains that during tea we seriously 
discussed the advisability of running the 
Vestal over to the Victoria Docks, or even 
back to London, and have her conveved to 
Lowestoft by train or steamer. 

However, before we could obtain replies to 
telegrams sent off from Greenhithe, the 
Vestal was left high and dry on the mud, and 
so the question of running back on the tide, 
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which was just on the turn, was, like the 
Vestal herself, shelved. 

The time passed uneventfully enough 
save for a little rat-shooting that the mate 
indulged in with a revolver. I call it rat- 
shooting, but, as a matter of fact, he didn’t 
shoot a single rat, and I am not sure that the 
rats were not as much amused over the 
performance as were the other occupants of 
the dock; anyway, they seemed to bring out 
their uncles. cousins, sisters, and aunts to see 
the fun. Personally I have never scen so 
many rats (we get a tidy few of them up at 
Trowlock Island after dusk), and even the 
tair lady who lived on board the Mary Annie 
appeared to be shocked at their number. 

We would have to start early on the 
morrow, so, after putting on the hatches, we 
turned in and slept the sleep of the just and 
tired, undisturbed by rats or anything else, 
until at three o’clock the next morning we 
heard the Mary Annie warping out of the 
dock on the incoming tide that was even 
then lapping at our garboard strakes. At 
4.30, after partaking of an excellent break- 
fast, we got the Vestal out into the river, 
hoisted our canvas, and, with a fair wind, 
soon left our dirty little harbour astern. 

We found the tide running up strongly, 
but the wind behind us was very fresh, so 
that we managed to get over the water at a 
fair pace. Gravesend, with quite a tleet of 
war-vessels, was soon passed; and as we 
sailed into Sea Reach the mate took occasion 
to point out the House of Jezreel that could 
be just seen through the light mist that 
hung around the horizon. This building 
has an interesting history. which the mate 
told briefly as follows. Many years ago a 
small number of people started a kind of 
religion which they said was founded on the 
contents of a scroll that they had received 
from heaven. In some peculiar way they 
managed to get a lot of adherents to their 
cause, and, what is more to the purpose, 
adherents with plenty of money. At last 
they decided that they would erect a palatial 
temple in which the new religion would have 
& home worthy of its high origin, and the 
building in question was commenced. Ali 
went well for a time. Money continued to 
pour into their coffers, and was as liberally 
poured out to the builders; but one fine 
morning they received a polite note from the 
War Oflice informing them that they must 
cease building operations as their hcuse 
was in direct line of fire of the guns at 
Chatham Forts that commanded the Thames 
at this part. Great was the cry that they 
raised, but the authorities proved immovable, 
and their own adherenis, taking alarm at 
what looked like a crushing blow to their 
plans, deserted the cause, the result being 
that the gicat house that had been started 
was never finished, and to-day stands a 
melancholy monument to remind us of the 
foolish people who, had they only built their 
precious temple on another hill, might have 
made some use of it. 

As we passed the Chapman Pile Light we 
noticed that the wind seemed to be dropping. 
and on reaching Southend this unfortunately 
proved to be the case, for there we were 
forced to anchor in a dead cali. The sun 
blazed overhead as we lazily lay in the boat 
and watched a school of dolphins playing 
just off the pier. The great excursion steam- 
ers from London all seemed to come up 
together, and after discharging the crowds of 
irippers who daily invade Southend, made 
their several] ways to Margate, Clacton, or 
farther north still to Lowestoft and Yarmonth. 

We could hear their immense paddles 
sounding long after they had disappeared in 
the haze that hung over the water. and 
although the captain warbled something 
about “ vou can hear their paddles sounding 
from Margate to Southend," it didn't seem 
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quite right, end only provoked the mate, so 
he gave it up andlay back in the well to stew 
in the burning heat. At length, as the after- 
noon drew on, a light breeze sprang up, and it 
was not long before we had the anchor 
hoisted, the sails spread, and the boat 
ripping over the water in grand style. 

The wind acted in precisely the same 
manner as it did yesterday. Commencing 
with a light breeze, it worked itself up into 
half a gale in next to no time, so that before 
we had sailed half an hour we found our- 
selves both sitting out to windward, and the 
boat travelling along ata great pace towards 
Shoeburyness. What we proposed to do, if 
possible, was to get across the Maplins into 
Havengore Creek and so into the Crouch, thus 
dodging the Whitaker Beacon and the rough 
water outside. 

Luck, however, was not with us, and soon 
after passing Shoeburyness we found that we 
had left it too late, and the continual touch- 
ing of our centreboard warned us that 
although sailing outside the proper channels 
might result in the saving of miles, it also 
carried with it the possibility of grounding on 
the sands, and, as the tide dropped, we had 
to gradually edge farther and farther off to- 
wards deeper water. 

How we did enjoy that sail from Southend! 
À good breeze blowing, & good little boat 
under us, the sun shining brightly, every- 
thing appeared couleur de rose. So we sailed 
along, thoroughly happy, and friends with all 
the world. I tell you life was perfect that 
afternoon, and the captain and mate swore 
eternal friendship anew. 

Going over the Maplins we were continually 
bothered by the appearance of a number of 
black-headed stakes which every now and 
again appeared above the water, and we 
called the people who put them there most 
awful names. lam certain that our respect- 
ive guardian angels must have taken turn 
and turn about at the Vestal’s tiller, and 
that it was owing to their careful steering 
that no accident occurred. Had we touched 
one of the stakes at the rate we were going it 
would have pierced clean through the thin 
mahogany planking of the Vestal, and a 
good little ship would have foundered. 

Many weeks afterwards we learnt that 
these said stakes were placed there by the 
Shoeburyness authorities for the express 
purpose of preventing boats sailing over 
this part of the Maplins, which is set apart 
for the big guns at Shoeburyness Forts to 
fire over. Nice go it would have been if they 
had started firing that afternoon! A shell 
from an S inch gun would have wiped out 
the Vestal and her unlucky crew pretty 
effectually. Anyway, the said stakes gave us 
an anxious time, and we shavel by some of 
them only a few inches to spare. 

Havengore Creek invited us to enter, but, 
much as we should have liked to do 
so, the state of the tide forbade ; so running 
well inside the Mouse Lightship with & good 
beam wind from the N.E. we sailed along at 
a great pace over the shallow water towards 
Foulness. The wind increased as the night 
fell. and the sun went down behind a bank 
of angry red clouds which foretold wind, and 
plenty of it too, for the morrow. The seas 
became longer as we got oif into deeper 
water, and the Vestal dipped her nose 
deep into them, sending the spray flying off 
her bows in rare style. "This kind of sailing, 
although somewhat wet, was very exhilarat- 
ing, and the occasional splashes of salt spray 
were rather pleasant than otherwise. 

Just as dusk began to come down over the 
land we sighted a lightship which, accord. 
ing to the chart, we made out to be the 
Swin Middle, but as we had no glasses on 
bonrd we could not see whether it was so or 
not. Thischart, by the way, deserves a passing 
mention. It was a huge affair for such a 
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small boat, and stedfastly refused to be com- 
pressed beyond the dimensions which would 
be in keeping with the commodious acconimo- 
dation of a 10-tonner. The chart room of 
the Vestal happens to be the top of the safe, 
and the numerous consultations of the chart 
resulted in it becoming exceedingly moist and 
consequently awkward to handle. It would 
have been as well if we had made a proper 
ease, about a foot square, and cut up the chart 
into pieces to fit it. The whole covered with 
a glass would have been exceedingly useful 
and handy. Somehow, one always thinks of 
these things too late ; and although [had fully 
intended to make such a case before starting 
I had been prevented by one thing and 
another, and the result was that the chart 
Was not even cut up into the proper sections, 
as it should have been before the cruise 
commenced. 

The wind, which had been freshening for 
some time, was now blowing half a gale, and 
it soon became evident from the way that 
the boat pitched and yawed that the sail she 
was then carrying was too much for her, and 
a reef was accordingly taken in. This, when 
reefing gear is fitted as it is on the Vestal, is 
& very simple matter. ‘The main halliard is 
let go slightly, and the first reeting line hauled 
upon. By an ingenious arrangement of pul- 
leys, rings, and cords about two feet is bunched 
up at the bottom of the sail, and it only 
remains for the halliard to be hoisted taut 
and bowsed down. 

After reeting up both main and mizzen the 
boat rode much easier, and we soon brought 
down the lightship so as to enable us to read 
her name. Swin Middle it was, and with 
half a gale behind us and a rising sea ahead 
we put the bowsprit off a couple of points and 
steered N.12. for the Whitaker Beacon, which 
soon came insight. Alongside the Whitaker, 
lying over at right angles to the water with 
both lower masts still standing, hes the 
wreck of a large brig—a melancholy lesson 
of the danvers of navigation hereabouts. 
Truly Frank Cowper has said in one of his 
books that if the amuteur yachtsman has 
learned to navigate his boat round this part 
of the coast he need not fear to navigate her 
anywhere else in the kingdom. What with 
the sandbanks, tortuous channels, passing 
steamers, and the numerous other things that 
have to be contended with, it is no wonder 
that the Thames estuary and this part of the 
coast are acknowledged to be exceedingly 
difficult for un amateur to safely navigate. 

Darkness was by this time quickly spread- 
ing over the sea, but the moon, which up to 
now had been hiding behind a eloud, conde- 
scended to appear and threw her silvery rays 
over the troubled water. Nothing could be 
seen but white horses gleaming, and the 
Vestal swirled on, throwing the waves 
aside, leaping from crest to crest, every now 
and then catching a wave on her quarter and 
slapping it over her arched deck; or else, 
after throwing her bows well up into the air, 
cominy down again with a resounding swish 
that made the spray fly off in all directions. 
However, this kind of thing was not to last 
for long. The wind showed signs of going 
down as quickly as it had risen, and wé 
presently became anxious as to whether it 
would be possible to make Clacton on that 
tide, as we had hoped to do. Our course lay 
through the Spitway Channel between the 
two banks of sand known as the Buxey and 
the Gunfleet, but we were by no means 
certain what bearings we ought to steer 
to. 

“ How far are we otf now, do you think 2" 
asked the mate. 

" Haven't the remotest idea,’ I replied. 
“The mist is falling. too. See how hazy it 
is getting all round." 

" Well, if the mist falls we shall be in a 
nice mess, and no mistake.” 


* I suppose weare in the Spitway all right? ” 
queried the mate, after a moment's pause. 

As if in answer, there came & sudden 
grating sound, a quick suecession of bumps, 
and the rudder rose and fell on its gudgeons, 
whilst away to our right there sounded the 
deep clang, clang of a bell buoy. 

“ Quick ! up with the board, Phil—that’s it 
—right up. We've missed the channel after 
all. Do you hear that bell? Well, that’s 
the Black Bell Buoy, and it ought to be 
astern, and it's right to starboard. [f this 
wretched wind would only hold we might get 
into the channel yet." Alas! the wind 
seemed to drop as I spoke, and soon it was 
plain that we were not even holding our own 
against the tide. 

The sea was calm now that the wind had 
dropped, and as we were both thoroughly 
tired out we decided to anchor. "That it. was 
risky we knew full well, but the tide was now 
rising, and providing that the wind dil not 
get up for an hour or so, there would be no 
risk of the boat bumping on the sands. If & 
gale did spring up —well, we hoped that our 
bodies would not go ashore amongst the fair 
bathers at Clacton, for we were both conscious 
that we were hardly presentable enough to 
meet ladies. 

However, the subjeet was too dismal to 
ponder over, so the idle sails were lowered, 
the anchor thrown overboard, and riding to a 
good stretch of cable we prepared to spend a 
night on top of the Buxey sands. Clang, 
clang, ding, dong, all the night through that 
mournful bell continued ringing away to 
starboard. Sometimes it would be silent 
for a minute, then, as if clutched by a 
ghostly hand, it tolled out its weird and 
dismal warning. 

Away, northward, the lights of Clacton 
appeared dimly through the mist, which 
began to rise in a thick and clammy curtain. 
As the mist might not have cleared away 
before we wanted to start in the morning, we 
took our bearings from the distant lights of 
Clacton so as to be able to set:sail directly 
the tide served. 

As soon as the riding light was hoisted, the 
mate demanded tea. The little spirit-stove 
was hauled out of the stern locker and got 
under way, and soon the sound of water 
boiling and bubbling came as music to our 
ears. 

Can you imagine a couple of men half wet 
through, clad in oileys for the sake of warmth 
(for the air was cold that night), enjoying tea 
in the midst of a thick mist, miles from land, 
unable to see ten feet away from the boat, 
and with the knowledge that if an east wind 
sprang up the little Vestal would quickly 
go to pieces on the hard sand under them ? 

Yet we were perfectly happy ; and, after all. 
it is not so much the physical conditions of 
life that tend to make a man happy, or the 
reverse, as the condition of his mind. I can 
tell you we were very merry over our tea that 
night—or morning rather, for it was half-past 
one—and after getting what little water there 
was in the well outside the boat, where we 
seemed to prefer it for some reason or other, 
we covered the floor-boards with the oileys, 
spread our blankets, and, after putting on the 
hatches, and giving a final look round as well 
as a glance at the brightly burning riding 
light, we turned in and slept soundly till morn- 
ing. At least the captain did—the mate said 
he only dozed now and then; but then the 
captain has a good conscience, and a man 
who has that always sleeps better under any 
circumstances than one who has not. 

Four o’clock saw us with hatches off 
partaking of another meal, which we called 
breakfast, although it was the second meal we 
had partaken of that day. We afterwards 
gave up the idea of calling our meals by any 
of the usual names, and occasionally had 


lively arguments regarding what they ae 
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be named, frequently having & difference 
of opinion as to whether a meal was breakfast 
orsupper. Never, under any circumstances, 
did we have more than three meals a day, 
not even when sailing all night (which is 
rather Irish, by the way). Generally we 
were contented with only two—in fact, the 
harder and longer we had to work, the less 
time did we devote to eating. 

After washing up and stowing things away 
snugly, we found the tide was just on the 
turn; so, after hoisting sails and breaking 
out the anchor, we steered N. by E. for 
Clacton. The mist was whirled away by a 
nice steady breeze, which, however, was rather 
against us. As far as eye could reach 
nothing but sea appeared in sight. It was 
very pleasant sailing that morning, although 
the little aneroid prophesied stormy weather 
ahead, and this was also confirmed by the sky, 
across which white and ragged clouds 
appeared driving to the S.W. at a great rate. 

Clacton was made at six o'clock, and getting 
the wind more in the beam we steered N.W. 
by W. for Walton. It was just a little fresh 
in the early morning, so we both donned 
oileys and soon got warm, until, after passing 
Walton, the sun got more powerful, and we 
were glad enough to dispense with them. 
One of the peculiarities of sea-sailing is the 
length of time it appears to take to reach a 
distant point. We sighted the Tower at 
Walton, which seamen use as a mark to 
clear the Long Sand fourteen miles out to sea, 
nearly an hour before we got it alongside, and 
if it was not for the swirl of water astern 
and the sight of the straining sails, we could 
almost have persuaded ourselves that we 
were making no headway at all. 

Harwich now began to loom up in the 
distance, the high ground over Landguard 
Fort showing up very plainly, and, as we 
expected, the sea began to get troublesome. 
This place is kuown as the “ rolling ground,” 
and we both looked forward to a rollicking 
time ahead. The wind, which up to now 
had been very steady and fresh, began to 
increase in force. A glance at the aneroid 
showed it was falling rapidly, and we there- 
fore anticipated a lively time in store 
for us, nor were we disappointed. As we 
got Harwich off the port bow, we stowed 
the mizzen entirely, and made things snug 
for the dusting that we knew we were in for 
when we commenced to tack off the land. 

The wind was now blowing half a gale, and 
with fully reefed main and jib we simply flew 
over the lumpy sea as welet her head drop off 
a point ortwo. Now we'rein for it. Up she 
goes, with her little bowsprit high in the air, 
and then down again. Bang, swish, flop, & 
few gallons of green water clean over the 
deck. *“ Better get the fore-hatch on, Phil; 
that's better." So we wentat it, rolling from 
one side to another, pitching backwards and 
forwards, centreplate banging and thumping, 
everything running with water, and a long 
bubbling wave continually rising and falling 
to starboard as she laid down to it. churning 
the water into foam under her bow, and 
letting it go rushing all frothy white 
astern. 

While one of us steered the other was kept 
fairly busy with the bailer, as we were taking 
water freely every now and then. Bailing 
was the work of the man off duty; his 
pleasure consisted of being able to smoke, a 
thing we could not do for long when sitting 
up on the deck steering, owing to the wind. 
At least the mate could not. The captain, 
with an artfulness (only he called it wisdom) 
born of experience, had brought up a huge 
pipethat held about half an ounce of tobacco at 
one charge, to which four feet of indiarubber 
tubing was attached. This he prepared in 
his watch below, and, just before taking a 
spell on deck. he got all in working order and 
was able to puff away calmly, the pipe itself 
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being in the shelter of the well. Needless to 
add, the mate went green with envy. 

Harwich and the Cork Lightship were soon 
left well astern. The martello towers quickly 
went by as the coast trended to the N.E. 
Bowdsey Haven was soon reached, with the 
surf breaking quite white over the bar at the 
entrance. Then Orford Haven came in 
sight and was passed, until in the distance 
there rose up a tall white erection which for 
all the world looked like a white tower on a 
ship’s hull. At first we could not make out 
whether it was a lighthouse or a lightship. 
If it was the latter, “ Why isit painted white ? " 
asked the captain; and if it was a lighthouse, 
* What is it standing on? "' queried the mate ; 
for all round there appeared to be the rolling 
sea, and it must be remembered that neither 
the captain nor the mate had been there 
before. 

It was a long time before we could decide 
what it really was, but towards the afternoon 
we made it out sufficiently clearly to enable 
us to see that it was Orfordness Lighthouse, 
& tower built at theend of a long low spit of 
land running far out into the sea; and here 
we had what I think we can call the chiei 
excitement of the trip. The tide had now 
turned, and was tipping along at & great rate 
against the wind; consequently the sea got 
worse than ever. To get round Orfordness 
we had to tack a long way out and then try 
on the other tack to weather the point, but 
with the tide against us and the wind nearly 
ahead, we found it quite impossible to get N. 
of the light. 

The sea was so bad now that to relieve one 
another at the tiller became exceedingly 
difficult, and somewhat dangerous also, for 
the boat required very careful steering to 
prevent her broaching.to. Had she got 
broadside on to the seas, they would have 
swamped her in a couple of minutes, and it is 
not difficult for anybody who understands 
sailing to realise how quickly & boat will fall 
off her course in circumstances such as these, 
when the pressure on the tiller is removed 
even for a moment. 

Time after time did we beat out to sea, and 
time after time the swiftly running tide 
drifted us to leeward of that miserable light. 
The wind had increased considerably since 
we took the mizzen otf her—in fact, it was far 
too strong for the little boat. So after a 
brief consultation we decided to make one 
final effort, and if that failed to anchor and 
wait until things quieted down. 

" Now then, here's a quiet patch, round 
with ber.’ The helm was put down, round 
she swung, and once more pounded her 
way out to sea again. There, about a mile 
out, & man-of-war going south passed us, 
putting her bow into it in grand style, or, as 
sailors tersely say. “taking it green.” 
So did the Vestal; but it was surprising how 
little came into the well considering the 
way she put her bowsprit under every now 
and then, and kept it there, too, as if desirous 
of running to the bottom and finding out 
whether it was quieter there than on top. 
We ran her out farther than ever on that 
tack, and after putting her about I took a 
trick at the tiller; but, try as I would, it be- 
came apparent that we could not get north 
of the Ness. 

Reluctantly we ran her in, dropped the 
wet sails, threw over the anchor, and letting 
about ten fathoms of cable run out, brought 
her up a quarter of a mile or so off the land. 
My word! how she did pitch and roll! Whilst 
sailing it was pretty bad, but now it was 
something awful. The captain looked 
anxiously at the straining cable, taut as a 
fiddlestring, and wondered if it would hold 
on; the mate demanded bread and jam! 
Nothing seemed to interfere with my worthy 
companion’s appetite. All around a nasty 
lumpy white sca; astern a nice hard lee 


shore, the boat pitching like mad — and yet he 
demanded bread and jam! He got out the 
bread and jam, and munched his way through 
slice after slice, until the loaf had all the 
beauty cut out of it, and I was devoutly 
thankful that we had several more pots of 
jam on board. I did not want either jam or 
bread — my feelings were far too deep for such 
things; so I sadly got out a small soda and, 
without the aid of a glass, drank it off in silence. 

At the end of half an hour or 3o the mate 
declared himself satisfied, and as the sun 
was just sinking behind a bank of angry- 
looking clouds, we drew over the hatches 
and lay down. Never shall I forget that 
night. I looked out once or twice, but the 
squalls were coming down fiercer than ever, 
dead on shore, too, and the sen showed up 
white, as far as I could see it. against the 
darkness. The boat was catting the maddest 
of capers, and I wondered if our rope cable 
would hold until the morning. 

The mizzen, which we hoisted slightly, so 
as to keep her head to the wind, flapped and 
banged about as much as the sheet would 
let it, and the rudder creaked and groaned 
dismally as it swung from side to side in the 
swirl of the tide. Ahead of us the Ness 
lighthouse threw its brilliant beams far over 
the troubled sea, while astern we could hear 
the waves breaking with a continual rush 
and grind on the shingle beach. 

So we rode at anchor until the dawn began 
to tinge the sky, and by the time hatches 
were removed, blankets stowed away, and 
the boat got into sailing trim again, the sun 
had just begun to show a golden rim over 
the distant horizon. No breakfast this 
morning, the boat was far too lively for 
that; so somewhat sleepily, and decidedly 
hungry, we got up the anchor, hoisted the 
dripping sails, and tried our luck once more. 

The tide had now turned, and after making 
a couple of small tacks we had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the Ness come well abeam, 
and, as we thrashed our way through a sea 
nearly as bad as that we experienced yester- 
day, it quickly passed astern. Once round 
the Ness the sea appeared to be less lumpy, 
and things were consequently much brighter 
for the Vestal and her crew. 

Aldburgh was made in a short time, and 
as the sun rose higher in the sky and got 
more powerful, the wind showed signs of 
dropping, and although we took water on 
board rather freely still, we went through it 
much better than we had done yesterday. I 
could not at all understand why the boat 
should bury her head so much, especially as 
we had with great difficulty managed to 
lighten her in the bows by removing a small 
portmanteau belonging to me, which, by the 
way, we used as a seat during the rest of tke 
trip and quite sat all the shape out of it. How- 
ever, we were to discover the cause later on. 

Several small shrimpers and tishing luggers 
were passed between Aldburgh and Lowestoft. 
nearly all from the latter port, whilst a num- 
ber of steamers went by on their respective 
ways, north and south. 

How tired we were! Neither of us slept 
much during the few hours that we lay of 
Orfordness, and I believe both the mate and 
myself found ourselves nearly asleep several 
times during our turns at steering. Added 
to this, except some wet biscuits and bread 
and jam, we had had nothing to eat since 
breakíast yesterday morning, so you ean 
guess how we longed to reach Lowestoft 
We calculated that at the rate we were 
going we should reach there about midday. 
and then the crew of the Vestal, havinz 
safely navigated their small craft there. 
would change their wet things, go to a little 
house that the captain knew of, where ther 
sell the finest filleted plaice in the world 
and then— well, they determined to astonisa 
the people at that shop. 


Lowestoft at last —distant, it is true— but 
still Lowestoft. Two hours more and we 
should be there. Never did time go so 
slowly ; but everything comes sooner or later, 
and Lowestoft proved no exception to the 
rule. The captain had only been at the 
place for a day or so, and consequently did not 
know much about the harbour, but what the 
mate did not know about Lowestoft was not 
worth knowing; so it was arranged that I 
should steer until the harbour was reached, 
and then let the mate take her in. 

Perhaps I should explain that getting into 
Lowestoft harbour is not so easy as you might 
think, and if you are not very careful, you 
will either get carried right past the entrance 
before you can shoot up between the piers, 
or else your boat may be drifted on to one of 
the pier buttresses. With all the skill of the 
ancient mariner the mate sent the Vestal 
into the very middle of the channel, and our 
sea voyage was over. Smooth water at last ; 
how glad we were to feel the boat ride on 
an even keel! 

The people who had been watching us enter 
from the pier stared hard at the little Vestal 
and her crew, both clad in oileys, the captain 
wearing a sou'wester, and, if I remember 
rightly, we both had pipes in our mouths 
and were wearing glasses; so perhaps they 
had cause for their curiosity, for such a 
little boat and such a picturesque crew do not 
enter Lowestoft harbour every day, I’m sure. 

So thought the harbour-master, for he and 
his men soon came questioning us: 

“Well, and where have you come from?” 

“Oh ! London,” we replied. 

“What! London in that little thing? ^ 

* Certainly —had a very nice trip round too. 
Will you swing the bridge for us?" we asked ; 
“our gear is very wet and we don't want to 
lower the masts if we can possibly help it." 

The further comments of the worthy 
harbour-master need not be enumerated. 
He could not quite realise the fact that we 
had doubled Orfordness; and that we cooked 
and slept on the boat were equally beyond 
his comprehension. However, he showed 
what he thought of our having made the trip 
round, by ordering the bridge to be swung 
for us and then having the boat towed 
through, absolutely declining to make the 
usual charge for delaying the traffic as we did. 

So we went through to Lake Lothing, and 
noticing a wherry there, fastened to a wharf, 
we moored alongside, and for the first time 
for four days left the little Vestal and stood 

on terra firma. : 

How strange it seemed; everything appeared 
to be bobbing up and down, and we walked 
along the plank that communicated with the 
shore from the wherry with some trepidation. 

The story of our trip had quickly travelled 
round, and we soon had an admiring crowd 
on the wharf looking at us. 

“Your boats got a tidy list on her, 
£uv'nor," said one man; “ why, she's leaning 
all on one side." 

"She is all right," we replied, ready to 
Tesent any aspersion cast on the little craft 
that had brought us so many miles in safety. 
he man, however, continued to comment on 
ids list, &nd presently, when the mate, whose 

oughts still ran on filleted plaice, took off 
One of the fore-hatches, his ejaculations 
quickly drew my attention to thestate of affairs. 
ia: hen we left my camp at Teddington, the 
m e, ın spite of my protests, had managed 
idee & big portmanteau containing his 
cae int etc., into one of the lockers, and it 
iow 18 precious portmanteau that he was 
n after in order that he might obtain dry 

othes and accompany me into the town 
Alas ' for ħi h pany " " 
» 1s hope of filleted plaice. Allthat 
ould be seen of the portmanteau was a curl 
Vet handle: the + E : n 
Had e rest was presumably reposiny 
qun. of exceeding dampness beneath a 
tty of dirty brown water. 
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Subsequent examination showed that the 
beading round the outside of the boat had 
worked slightly loose on the port side, and as 
we had travelled on the tack that kept that 
side almost continually under water ever 
since we doubled Orfordness, the fore cow- 
partment had gradually filled up, and the salt 
water had taken to itself all the colour out of 
Phil's bag and generously bestowed it on the 
cleun things inside. 

The mate looked grieved and sad, and 
expressed his opinion on things in general 
and salt water in particular, freely. The 
clothes were eventually got out—of course 
dripping wet—and I had to proceed to the 
town alone, leaving the miserable mate full 
of deep, dark, hungry despair, consoling his 
wounded spirit with biscuits, or else bread 
and jam. The mate's awfully partial to 
bread and jam, so I expect that he sought 
comfort in that. 

After sending off a few letters announcing 
our safe arrival, the captain went straight to 
that shop where filleted plaice was to be 
obtained, and with a passing thought of the 
unfortunate Phil, he— well, there's no need 
to go into details —but when a great steak 
was divided some hour or so afterwards, 
the captain unselfishly gave the mate the 
largest portion, and watched him with 
perfect calmness as he rapidly, vigorously, 
and silently proceeded to get outside it. 

During my absence the mate had chummed 
up with the old Scotch engineer of one of the 
factories near by, who, together with his 
men, had come out to see us, and the mate'a 
pitiable plight so worked on the old man's 
teelings that he put the tops of his boilers at 
our disposal, and all our wet things were 
dried in no time. Towards evening we 
hoisted our sails once more—this time with 
all the reefs shaken out—and proceeded on 
to Oulton Broad up into the Waveney until 
we reached St. Olaves, where we stopped for 
the night, and I can tell you our sleep that 
night was dreamless and long. On again 
next morning, when we had a splendid spin 
over Breydon Water, up the North River, 
past Acle, until the evening saw us lolling in 
the boat, now dry and ship-shape, dreamily 
sailing, with scarcely a breath of wind, up 
the Bure towards Wroxham, where we had 
arranged to meet another crew who were 
starting on their first cruise in the yacht 
Daisy. 

Perhaps I should add that none of them 
had ever been in a yacht before, but they had 
all been reading bocks on yachting for weeks 
previously, and could give points to any deep- 
sea Corinthian as to how & yacht should be 
handled. 

The sun was just sinking over the distant 
horizon ; everything was placid and still, save 
where a fish splashed ever and anon in the 
sluggish stream, or a wild duck flew from one 
reed bed to another. Onthe land, the cattle 
stood and watched us with their great eyes 
as we went slowly by, and everything spoke 
of perfect peace. 

But hark! what was that? Only one 
instrument of torture in the whole wide 
world could make such a hideous row, and 
that instrument a mouth organ. Lazily we 
pulled ourselves into a sitting position and 
looked ahead; yes, slowly coming round a 
bend we could see the mast of a yacht which 
was evidently being towed; why, with wind 
and tide in her favour, she was being pulled 
along, we did not know. 


3l 


Then, a well-known voice singing in a more 
or less—chietly less—melodious strain came 
floating over the placid water, and the simple, 
touching words we heard were — 


“A grasshopper sat upon a railway track, 
An’ he polly wolly woodled all the day.” 


Just then the yacht turned the corner, and 
a yell went up from her crew that must have 
been heard for miles round. The mouth 
organ st^uck up a tune that we were after- 
wards told was meant to be something about 
Con ering Heroes, although it did not 
rese ‘le it in the least, and thus, amid the 
sound of clapping and cheering, the two crews 
met at last. 

“ I say, you fellows, this is not according 
to programme, you know," said the Vestal’s 
captain as he steered alongside; ‘ you ought 
to be at Wroxham.” 

“ All jolly fine," replied the commodore of 
the Daisy. “ Had a beastly head wind ever 
since we started, and had to tow this tub 
nearly all the way.” 

* But haven't you been up to Coltishall ? ” 

* Coltishall, no; didn't know how to lower 
the mast, and didn't like to ask in case they 
wouldn't let us have the boat, or made us 
take a man." 

“Then you have been four mortal days 
doing twelve miles—a jolly nice creditable 
performance,” chimed in the Vestal’s mate. 
“ Don't you think," he continued, “ that you 
might have asked them to take the mast and 
sails out of her and lend you & couple more 
quants and a few tow-ropes ; she would be all 
the lighter to tow along without all her gear, 
you know." 

However, the sarcasm of the mate was 
evidently lost on the Daisy’s crew; andas both 
the mate and I remembered a time when we 
too had been as green as they were, we did 
not jibe at them further, but accepted their 
cordial invitation to tea, and, after getting 
both boats moored up for the night, we spent 
a pleasant evening narrating our adventures 
on the trip from London to Lowestoft. 

For nerrly à month we cruised together 
over the l voly broads und rivers of Norfolk, 
and I could cell vou many a tale of adventure 
that we had on those plucid waters: how the 
Vestal broke her mast ; how every member of 
the two crews fell in, with the exception of 
the Vesta^s captain ; and how ut lust we sailed 
back to Lowestoft. and slowly and sorrow- 
fully paddled the Vestal down to the steamer 
that conveyed her to London, where we met 
her and brought her back to the very spot 
that we had embarked from four weeks before. 

The days are now short and dark, the rain 
is falling dismally outside, whilst the wind is 
shaking the window-panes and moaning past 
ina manner that makes us draw closer to 
the warm fire burning brightly in front. of us. 
Presently our thoughts begin to wander back 
again to the summer that has gone. Once 
more we are pounding our way past the 
Whitaker Beacon; once more we feel the 
grip of the tiller as our good little boat swirls 
along past that awful Orfordness; and then 
we awake to tind that our book has fallen 
from our hands, the fire has burned low. 
and that we ought to have been in bed 
long ago. Ah, well, they were jolly days; 
but are we not going again next year for 
another cruise? Yes. we are; and so to bed, 


to dream that it is summer again, and that 
we are just about to sturt once more for four 
weeks’ real solid happiness. 
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inter-colonial championship match between 
Queensland and New South Wales, and so 
little difference was there in their records 
that at the start every one of them was 
considered to have a fair chance of win- 
ning. 

The winner was Mr. Mark Foy's Irex, a 
similar craft to the one whose portrait we 
have at the top of our group of illustrations, 
and so pleased was Mr. Foy with his boat 
that he brought it over to this country last 
summer and challenged the Medway Club to 
beat her. As the club had no boat of her 
size, some of its members joined together to 
build one, and the result was Maid of Kent, 
designed by Linton Hope, which, captained 
by Mr. W. L. Wyllie, the well-known marine 
artist, and steered by Mrs. Wyllie, crossed the 
starting line on September 17 last to represent 
England against Australia. 

There was not much re- 
semblance between the two 
boats, it is true, for Maid of 
Kent was decked in instead of 
being open, and was of the 
up-to-date, | skimming-dish 
kind, with no such beautifully 
moulded underwater body as 
Irex has. Strange to say, 
considering her type, she was 
of less beam than her oppo- 
nent, and her sail area was 
only 600 square feet as 
against 1000; and, of course, 
she carried a smaller crew, 
hers being only seven in 
number. 

She was designed as a light- 
weather boat; and light 
weather came, and she won 
as she pleased every time— 
the first time by forty-nine 
minutes, the second by four 
minutes, and the last by half 
a mile or more, the wind 
having dropped and Irex 
having to be towed home. 
It was a good square beating, 
as Mr. Foy said, and there 
can be little doubt that the 
Australian boat would have 
been beaten on any point of 
sailing in any wind on the 
Medway. Whether she would 
suffer the sume fate in Sydney 
Harbour is quite another 
matter, for other boats need 
other waters. 

The most remarkable thing 
about the whole affair was 
the thorough friendliness and 
goodwill with which matters 
went through from start to 
finish. It was quite a treat 
to find that at last we could 
have a contest with people 
who do not live in this 
country, without leaving any 
unpleasantness behind it. We 
can only hope that a similar 
result will follow the meeting 
in theautumn for the America 
Cup; but that is so doubtful 
that nearly everyone who 
knows anything about yacht- 
racing regrets that the chal- 
lenge was given, particularly 
&s it seems to be for mere 
advertising purposes. 

That it will attract atten- 
tion among outsiders is in- 
evitable, but boating men will 
be much more interested 
in their home matches, of 
which in the smaller classes 
there is now such a crowd. 

The one-design boats that are 
coming into vogue all round 
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the coast are waking up things at a great 
rate, though there is the danger ahead of 
the enthusiasm being checked by making the 
boats too expensive. It is in this way that 
model yachting has suffered of late; the 
new members of the old clubs having gone 
on building boats to beat boats and getting 
larger and larger classes, until it has come 
to costing as much for a model as for 
the second-hand full-size boat in which so 
many of the model yachtsmen have gone 
atloat. As a means of encouraging boat- 
sailing there has not yet been anything better 
than that of having all the boats alike, 
making every member of the club race, each 
in turn, and giving the prize not to the boat, 
but to the man ; and the next best is to have 
the boats alike in build and gear, so that the 
long purse shall have no advantage over the 
long head. 
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In first-class racing we seem to be in a 
transition period. Last year’s season was 
not noticeably remarkable, except for the 
turning of some of the big ones into yawls, 
owing to the new time-allowances favouring 
Bona, a fashion which has so spread that we 
are promised Ailsa, Satanita, Britannia, and 
Meteor all in yawl rig, with nothing left but 
Valkyrie for the Cup challenger to be tried 
against. 

That some such change would come, many 
of us foresaw; the cutters were getting so 
big that their big booms became unmanage- 
able, although they were made hollow. And, 
talking of a hollow boom, what shall we say 
of that of Ailsa, which in every match 
so filled with water that holes had to be 
bored in it to let the water out and pre- 
vent its weight being a danger when she 
gybed. 


Saturday Afternoon in the Park. 
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Jfe Pried to Hreak the 


MIS life was brief, his end was sad, 

p His days were sorely che- 

X quered, 

4j () Because in everything he did 
a He tried to break the record. 


A just ambition may be right-- 
No boy can do without it; 

But breaking records every day ?— 
"Iis mad to think about it! 


Study to do the best you can, 
You'll find you have succeeded ; 

Not to do better than you can, 
For that is just what he did. 


If one man rode a mile or two 
In so much time, he reckoned 

That he could beat this record—by 
Some fraction of & second. 


He tried to top the highest leap, 
To beat the farthest jumper, 

Out-swim the strongest swimmer— so 
Of course he came a bumper. 


"Tis not in any boy to be 
Adept at every fashion ; 

And simply longing to be first 
Is vain conceited passion. 


Record. 


When he had tried a mighty scorch, 
With sturdy chaps to pace him, 
He seemed to think his failure was 

Sufficient to disgrace him. 


He tried again and yet again, 
With simply mad presumption, 
Until he rode himself into 
A galloping consumption. 


"Tis well to be ambitious, boys, 
When plans of life we're making, 
But there are records in the world 
That lie beyond our breaking. 
A. LESLIE. 


Ghe Drigand of the Colosseum. 


T was in the early summer of 
the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty-one that the 
event which I am about to 
relate took place. 

My wife and I were in 
Rome, where we had been 
spending a six-weeks’ leave 

of absence, which I had obtained from my 
duties as an Irish stipendiary magistrate, and 
having now conscientiously * done" the 
various churches, pictures, and relics of 
antiquity, we were resting upon our oars, and, 
not being now burdened with the sense of 
sight-seeing duty unfultilled, were beginning 
thoroughly to enjoy ourselves. 

A visit to the Eternal City would be really 
far pleasanter if one were not so overwhelmed 
with the enormous number of things to be 
scen, which one wishes to see, which one 
would be very sorry not to have seen, but 
which weary the unhappy sight-seer almost 
to death, especially when only a short time is 
at his disposal. . 

We had stood awestricken under the vast 
dome of St. Peter's, we had toiled through 
miles of picture-galleries in the Vatican 
and pondered over the mutability of human 
greatness amidst the ruins of the Palace of 
the Cæsars, but the place that left far the 
deepest and most lasting impression on 
our minds was the grim and bloodstained 
skeleton of the greatest and most celebrated 
umphitheatre of the world—the Colosseum. 

We had paid it several visits during our 
sojourn, and each time felt with increasing 
power the spell of its wondrous fascination. 

We had seen it in the full blaze of noon- 
day; we had remained there, at the imminent 
. risk of chills, until the sun was setting in the 
golden west, and bathing all its rugged walls 
with glory ; but the time we loved best to see 
it was when the moon was shining down 
upon it out of the clear Italian sky, filling it 
with a mystic glamour of unearthly splendour 
full of weird suggestiveness. 

Surely, if the ghosts of the foully slain 
revisit the scene of their earthly wrongs, 
Rome must be thronged at every corner 
with them, for no city that ever existed on 
the face of this earth has so much un- 
righteously spilled blood to answer for. 

Must not the Colosseum then— this terrible 
slaughter-house of the city 
with the spirits of the dead ? 

The night before our departure was still 
and warm and cloudless. The moon was 
at the full and seemed to shine with un- 
wonted brilliancy, making the myriad stars 
look pale and insignificant by contrast. 

We had dined with an English clergyman 
and his wife, whose acquaintance we had 
made, and, after cotfee had been served in 
the salon, my host proposed that he and I 
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should stroll upon the piazza of the hotel, in 
order to enjoy our cigars away from the 
noise and stuttiness of the smoking-room. 

I know not whether it is a sign of my evil 
nature, but I have always loved darkness 
rather than light. The night has always 
possessed a special charm for me which the 
day has not. I love to wander alone through 
the dark and silent streets of a great city, 
when all the rest of the world is asleep, or to 
ride at midnight along & lonely country road, 
with no living soul within miles, or to float 
upon the still, black bosom of the ocean, 
and gaze far up into the limitless heights 
above. 

I. contided some such feelings as these to 
my companion, as we paced the moonlit 
piazza, and found that he shared my senti- 
ments. 

“ What a night this would be for a visit to 
the Colosseum!" I exclaimed. “I really 
must see it again by moonlight before I go.” 

* Yes," acquiesced the parson somewhat 
dubiously. ‘ No doubt it will be looking its 
very grandest to-night; but I think you'd 
much better stop quietly where you are. 
Don't be in such a hurry to rush away from 
us. Remember, we probably shan't see you 
again after to-morrow.” 

"Oh, come along too," I said. ‘ We'll 
leave the ladies over their coffee and chat for 
an hour or so, and be back again before 
midnight." 

“Thank you," said the parson rather 
nervously ; “I’m sure it would be very nice, 
but I think I'd rather not.” 

* Pooh, pooh, man! why not?" I exclaimed. 
* Surely à man whose business it is vo tight 
devils is not afraid of ghosts ! ” 

“No,” he replied hesitatingly, “I’m not 
afraid of ghosts—at least " (conscientiously) 
“not much; but I confess I am afraid of 
brigands. Haven't you heard that a ferocious 
bandit has taken to haunting the Colosseum 
lately, and has robbed and ill-treated numbers 
of people who have gone there at night? If 
you ask me, I think it would be the height of 
folly to go." 

“ Why, surely," I exclaimed, laughing, 
* two stalwart Britons ought to be a match for 
one wretched Italian pickpocket? Besides, 
you must remember that I am a County 
Clare R.M., and have got into the habit of 
never going anywhere unarmed.” 

So saying, I exhibited a small but reliable 
revolver, which I always carried, and with 
which I could make exceedingly accurate 
shooting. 

* Well,” said my friend, still unpersuaded, 
“I think, if you will excuse me, I should 
prefer not to go, and I should strongly advise 
you to follow my example." 

“Oh, do as you please, of course," I said 
testily ; ** I'm not afraid of all the brigands in 


Italy, and shall certainly go. Perhaps you 
will be kind enough to tell the ladies where I 
am, and that I guarantee to be back, un- 
robbed, before twelve o'clock to-night.” 

So saying, I turned on my heel, and walked 
rapidly in the direction of the Colosseum. 

The sight that I had come in search of well 
repaid me, and was such as I shall never 
forget to my dying day. 

One side of the vast amphitheatre was 
plunged in blackest shadow, while the other 
gleamed and sparkled, dew-spangled, in the 
silvery light. 

I ascended to the topmost tier of seats, and, 
gazing down into the arena far below me, fell 
into & deep reverie of thought. 

In fancy I beheld many a scene which 
these grim old walls had witnessed long ago. 
“ I saw before me the gladiator die." Once 
more I saw wild beasts tear and mangle one 
another. I heard the dying shriek of the 
martyr, and the hoarse roar of the thronging 
thousands of savage spectators. 

As I mused, I had unconsciously wandered 
into the belt of shadow that lay on the 
western side of the ruin, and was suddenly 
startled to hear a sound of scampering feet 
somewhere in my rear. 

I gazed fixedly in the direction of the 
sound, but could see nothing whatever. 

However, I thought it wisest to retrace my 
steps at once, and, accordingly, made for the 
nearest exit of the theatre, which happened 
to be a long, narrow, and of course absolutely 
dark passage, with break-neck steps here and 
there in it. 

I confess that after my friend’s warnings, 
and the suspicious sounds I had heard, I did 
not at all like the look of this gloomy tunnel, 
but putting a bold face on the matter, entered 
it, at the same time shifting my revolver to 
& more convenient pocket, and striking & wax 
vesta to light my groping steps. 

I walked cautiously forward & few paces, 
holding the match above my head, until it 
burnt my fingers, when I dropped it, and was 
just about to light another when I heard a 
sudden rush of feet. Some one charged me 
out of the darkness; I was tlung violent!y 
against the wall, and my assailant, dashing 
past, made for that end of the passage which 
opened towards the arena. 

I was so taken aback by the sudden shock, 
that it was a moment or two before I could 
collect my scattered wits, and then a thougnt 
struck me—the brigand! I clapped my 
hand to my pocket. My watch was gone! 
It was a valuable one, and I should .have 
been loth to lose it under any circumstances ; 
but after my brag to the parson I should 
have felt an awful fool if I had gone back 
without it. 

I had faced an Irish mob armed with 
stones and blackthorns before now, so was 
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not going to funk this Italian ruffian, and 
accordingly, drawing my trusty revolver, I 
gave chase at the best speed that the 
unevenness of the ground would permit. I 
found my antagonist waiting for me, as soon 
as I emerged from the tunnel, but, on catching 
sight of my revolver, he at once turned tail 
and fled. Then began a chase such as the 
old walls of the Colosseum had not re-echoed 
to since the days of the gladiutorial combats. 
Never, considering the nature of the ground, 
did Hetiarius tly with more agility than the 
man I was pursuing; never did Myrmillo 
follow more relentlessly than I. But this 
chase was unique in the annals of the amphi- 
theatre, for its course was not round the 
level sand of the arena, but up and down, 
hither and thither, over the long stone 
benches where the knights and senators had 
sat, across the dais of the emperors, round 
the seats of patrician and plebeian, through 
dark passages, down rugged fights of steep 
stairs, till both of us were panting and 
exhausted, but neither gaining a yard upon 
the other. 

I could, of course, have fired at my man 
&nd brought him down, but I reflected that 
he might just as well have stuck his knife 
into me when he only cannoned into my 
waistcoat, and I refrained. Besides, I rather 
prided myself on my speed of foot, and 
resolved that, if I could not fairly run my 
man down, he might escape for all I cared. 

Suddenly, as we scudded along, under the 
treacherous light of the moon, my victim 
missed his footing on a broken flight of 
steps, and fell prone and helpless to the 
bottom. 

I was on to him in & moment, with my 
knee on his chest and my revolver pointed 
at his head. I had always imagined that 
brigands had been big swarthy ruthans, with 
shaggy brows and bristling black beards, but 
this one was more of the type of that buc- 
caneer who was “the mildest-mannered man 
that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat." As 
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OU cannot go to my school, 
old cap, 
You cannot go to the town; 
But who are so happy as we, 
old cap, 
When out on the windy 
down! 
I fling you up to the open sky, 
Where billowy clouds are drifting by. 
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well as I could make out, he was a slim, 
leggy youth, of not more than two- or three- 
and-twenty summers, who looked up at me 
pathetically with big frightened eyes. 

lt was some time before I could fetch my 
breath after my long run, but when I 
succeeded I demanded the surrender of my 
watch with my most ferocious air, and in the 
best Italian I could muster. 

Without much demur he complied with 
my very moderate request, but I hud not 
done with him yet. 

“ Now, you rascal,” I said, “there's not 
the slightest use in appealing to the police in 
this country, so I'm going to give you some- 
thing to remember me by. Get up!" 

He did so very reluctantly, and I proceeded 
then and there to administer to him about 
the very best kicking he ever received in his 
hfe. He roared lustily for mercy while 
enduring his chastisement at my hands—or 
rather at the toe of my boot—but, although 
he struggled wildly to escape, made no effort 
to defend himself, and, when released, started 
off again at full speed, and was soon lost to 
sight in the darkness. 

“This shows what a cowardly lot these 
brigands are,” I retlected complacently, “ and 
what fools people are to allow themselves 
to be robbed by them. If they are only 
boldly confronted they cave in at once, and 
don't even try to defend themselves. What 
a story I shall have for the parson when I 
get back !”’ 

Full of these conceited thoughts, I returned 
in high glee to the hotel, and found my 
friends waiting up for me, and becoming 
rather uneasy at my non-arrival. 

“Well!” they exclaimed in chorus, as I 
entered the salon, radiant with triumph 
“ did you meet the brigand ? ” 

* Oh yes!" I replied exultantly, “I met 
him, but I was one too many for the begpar. 
He found more than his match when he tried 
to tackle me, I can tell you." 

I then proceeded to relate my nocturnal 
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I watch you caught on the boist'rous 
air, 
To fall in the 
where. 
I’ve seen your image reflected clear 
In the river deep and wide. 
You've shaded my eyes when I chanced to 
rest 
On the glaring green hill-side. 


heather, I know not 


adventure, and, in conclusion, triumphantly 
produced the watch that I had so heroically 
rescued, and handed it round for inspection. 

"But, my dear," exclaimed my wife 
suddenly, * that's not your watch. You left 
yours upstairs on your dressing-table, before 
dinner. You must have taken some one else's 
watch ! 

For an instant the horrible suspicion 
deprived me of the power of speech. 

"What!" I roared at length. 
possible! Here, let me look at it." 

But it was only too true. The watch, a 
handsome gold one, was not at all unlike my 
own, and, oddly enough, the chain was almost 
precisely similar, but mine was reposing 
safely on my looking-glass all the time that 
I was pursuing its supposed ravisher through 
the moonlit Colosseum ! 

We left early next day, as we had intended, 
but before doing so I deposited the inno- 
cently stolen watch at the prefecture of 
police, with the remark that it had been 
“ picked up in the Colosseum," and inserted 
an advertisement in the “ Popolo Romano” 
to the same effect, which veracious state- 
ment we trusted would meet the eye of the 
rightful owner of the lost property. It was 
& week later, while we were in Paris, that 
my wife silently drew my attention to a 
paragraph in “Galignani’s Messenger,” 
relating how, on the night in question, a 
young English tourist in Rome, who had 
gone to visit the Colosseum by moonlight, 
had been pursued and robbed of his watch 
and chain by a ferocious bandit, who, not 
content with that, had kicked him brutally, 
telling him, at the same time, that it was 
useless for him to appeal to the police. No 
clue, added the journal, had been found 
which would lead to the discovery of the 
perpetrator of the outrage. 

And, officially interested as I am in the 
detection and punishment of crime, I did not 
consider it necessary to inform the authorities 
who the Brigand of the Colosseum had been. 
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And when in the distance, near the croft 
The fellows come out to play, 

My dear old cap do I wave aloft 
As a drifting sailor may. 

You cannot go to the school, old cap, 
You cannot go to the town; 

But billycock, bowler, and silk, old cap, 
Can never enjoy the down! 

Jons Lra. 


On Sketching from Jfature; or, Practical ffints 
for Deginners, by an (ld 


Pupp OME of our readers may be 
owe living in the country o: in 
& country town with the 
beauties of nature around 
them, but have little oppor- 
tunity of taking sketching 
lessons from an artist, 
although their desire is 
much in favour of it. Here then I will give 
a simple and short account of how to sketch 
in water colours, and this, if carefully followed, 
will be the means of showing how to over- 
come many difliculties so common to be- 
ginners, and enable the young artist to convey 
to paper the scenery that charms the vision. 
Here then I give a sketch of a cottage near 
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Bedford, which is placed before you to show 
the strength of colour required in brush 
work. Before you begin to paint, it is 
necessary to draw in the scene before you. 
This is done after holding your block before 
your eyes with an outstretched arm, and 
what it covers from your sight is the 
compass of your picture. This decided— 
supposing it to be a cottage sketch, such as 
is shown here— you take the measurements 
of the cottage both in height and length 
with an outstretched arm, holding the 
pencil in your fingers and cutting off the 
different measurements from the top of the 
pencil with your thumb-nail. This will 
give you the proportions of the cottage in 


Jf and. 


height and length, also the comparative 
height of trees and other objects. When 
all is carefully drawn in—which should be 
done by holding the pencil some little 
distance from its point, as freedom cannot 
be gained if held close to the lead — you muy 
begin to use your brush. Of course you are 
provided with a block of water-colour paper, 
and sable brushes, Nos. 3, 5, and 7, aud a 
box with folding palette containing lake, 
burnt &ienna, brown madder, vandyke brown, 
cobalt, antwerp black, gambove, and raw 
sienna.  Haulf-tubes are the best for sketch- 
ing, as full tones of colour can be gained 
reudily. 

Wash-over the whole of your drawing with 
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clean water, using No. 7 sable. This pre- 
pares the paper to receive your wash of 
raw sienna all over the sketch, which is the 
light of the sky. Run in a little lake 
nearest the horizon while the first wash is 
still wet. Lake is a very useful colour for 


haze or distance. Then cut in the lights of 
your clouds with cobalt, and shade them 
with cobalt, brown madder, and burnt sienna. 


The fgr distance will be put in with the 
same last three colours, but stronger in 
tone. The middle distance will be seen to 


next, using the same grey with a little raw 


sienna added where green fields are seen, 
taking care always to work up to the strength 
of light seenin nature. The elm-trees should 
then be put in with a strong wash of cobalt, 
burnt sienna, and gamboge, using the side of 
your sable, not its point, as you: catch the 


Morning. 


surface of the paper much better for acci- 
dental effects. This will leave breakages in 
the clumps of foliage, and so prevent a 
cabbagey effect so often seen in trees of the 
young artist. Then you shade with lake, 
cobalt, and a little gamboge. The strongest 
work in trees is always seen nearest their 


trunks. This done, take your No. 5 sable 
and cut in the branches with raw sienna 
and cobalt, slightly touched with lake. 
Again you take your No.7 sable and give the 
thatch of the cottage a wash with cobalt, 
lake, and raw sienna, giving a wash all ,over 


the roof up to the light of the thatch, and 


shade with brown madder and cobalt. The 
walls will be washed with raw sienna and 
shaded with cobalt and brown madder. The 


windows will be cut in with a smaller sable 
with the same two colours, allowing the blue 
to predominate. The cottage door will receive 
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If this rule is practised, it 


In working, it will be found 
will prevent much of the hardness seen 


but choose the most simple subject 
the easiest method to consider distance first 


amateur sketching; and remember to put 
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touched with brown 


The grass in the fore 
Beginners should never try to crowd a 


touched with cobalt and shaded with brown 
will be treated with cobalt and brown madder. 


will be washed over with gamboge 
madder, cobalt, and raw sienna. 


madder and shaded with the same tou 


a wash of raw sienna 
with cobalt. 
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The Swollen Ford.—Choice of a Ducking or a Spill! 


(Drawn for the ` Boy 5 Own Paper " by A. L. TUCK.) 
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Jfolidays in the Jake District. 


HE boy who has 
not yet been in 
the Lake District 
of Cumberland 
and Westmor- 
land has some- 
thing delightful 
indeed to look 
forward to. The 
day of his intro- 
duction to these 
lovely lakes and 
wild little moun- 
tains wil be a 
red-letter day for 
many a year to 
follow. It may 
give him moun- 
tain fever for the 
rest of his mortal 
life. If so, I, for 
one, shall not pity 

him; for of all the kinds of fever going, 
none is so pleasurable and health-producing. 
‘There was once a student at St. Bees, which 
is not very far from Wast Water, the gloomiest 
and grandest of the lakes, and he as a 
student caught this fever. Sixty years after- 
wards, when he was & stout old fellow of 
eighty-two, he slipped on the Pillar Rock, 
about the most dangerous of the district 
crags, and died. Every year for more than 
half a century he might have been found 
climbing the mountains, and the fever con- 
tinued in him up to his last moment. He 
called himself the ‘senior scrambler,” ** the 
Patriarch of the Pillarites," and *'senex 
juvenilis," among other playful names, all 
testifying to his love of the mountains and 
his enduring joy in them. And there are 
others like him, in a measure. Wherefore, 
if you are determined to go in for a fever of 
some kind (the pursuit of wealth at all 
costs, for instance—a very bad sort of 
fever!), you cannot possibly do better than 
take the mountain fever in the Lake 
District. 

But, like other introductions, this to the 
Lake District is not always successful at the 
start. It rained on my first evening at 
Windermere, many years ago; it rained the 
next day from morning to night, and the 
third day was the worst of all. There were 
two of us, and we had been ill-used by our 
tailors. The tweed of our coats was of a 
bashful, shrinking texture; thegconsequence 
being, that after about five soakings and 
dryings in brisk succession, we were both 
inches short in the sleeves. By a very slight 
effort at rule of three, we made out that un- 
less the weather changed, ere our fortnight’s 
holiday ended. we should have nothing left 
of our coats except half a dozen pockets 
between us and two pairs of arm-holes. 
We wrought the sum in a state of profound 

“irritation, and were not at all consoled when 

we were shown a book that informed us we 
were in the wettest part of the island, and 
therefore not perhaps ill-treated after all. 

So much for the beginning. Then came 
our reward. The rain ceased, and in another 
day we had both raved ourselves breathless. 
Yet another day, and we had hired ponies 
and a man (we were such a timorous, ex- 
travagant couple!) and got to the top of 
Helvellyn, having been invited to walk up 
all the steepest parts after all. This was 
something like. The impression made by 
the knotted company of peaks on all 
sides, the sullen little tarn at the bottom of 
the precipice from the summit, and our 
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splendid appetites, for which we had for- € mind. Never yet have I discovered a hotel, 


gotten to provide, will never die. We were 
such a couple of thoughtless little fools, and 
it surprised us, too, that it should be so cold 
three thousand feet above the level of Fleet 
Street, London, in the middle of July. But 
our guide, who thoroughly enjoyed himself, 
having a pipe and bottle of his own, was 
right when he said, to cheer us: 

* Ye'll be wiser the next time ! " 

We were that; for when, a week later, we 
strolled up Skiddaw, with our hands in our 
knickers’ pockets, not at all anxious about 
losing the way (for there were about fifty 
others marking it!) and with plenty of breath 
and muscle for the job, we had our other 
shrunken pockets stuffed with all the edibles 
they would hold. We were picturesque 
objects, no doubt, for really we had little coat- 
sleeve left to us from the elbow downwards. 
But what cared we? for we had caught the 
mountain fever, and were about as gay as the 
butterflies that chased each other on the 
green lower slopes of Latrigg, great Skiddaw's 
pup. And when the holiday was over we 
went south with a feeling as if we had been 
in Mars or the sun for the past few days, and 
that commonplace life op the level would 
in future be too slow and tiresome to be 
borne. Our only comfort in that melan- 
choly railway journey was the thought of the 
future, which should be devoted as much as 
possible to the remainder of the Lake District 
mountains. . 

Since then our paths have diverged. My 
chum has lost his taste for mountains ; he is 
much too fat. But I have been true to the 
old conviction ; and though I cannot say with 
old Jackson, the ** patriarch " aforementioned, 
that “I knaw ivry craag" of them, I can 
declare that I have been on all the moun- 
tains of any size, and that I would defy mist 
or snow or any other hindrance to get me 
lost in this little corner,of old England. 
Spring. summer, autumn, and winter—the 
mountains are as charming 2s ever in any one 
of the seasons; and though in other lands I 
have climbed fellows four or five times the 
height of Helvellyn, I love none anywhere 
like these green and red ana grey little hills. 

Experience has taught me that the main 
things you want for these mountains are 
good boots and a stick. "The year before last 
I escorted a giddy niece up Helvellvn, from 
Patterdale by Striding Edge, and the anxiety 
she caused by her boots giving out near the 
tombstone to that unfortunate fox-hunter, just 
where the * edge " is sharpest, was very great. 
She lost a heel—the goose had chosen a 
pair with high heels; and with the heel 
went her nerve. “Oh, I can't goon! I'm 
so giddy, and I'm sure | shall tumble soon! ” 
she cried, while I clutched her. I asked her 
which way she thought of tumbling—towards 
the precipices of Grisedale, or the dark, still 
waters of Red Tarn; and when I laughed 
she called me “ cruel,” as girls do when they 
are hard up for a word. But it really 
was a severe business getting her up that last 
tough incline to the summit ridge; and though 
I did not tell her so until afterwards, I had 
to encourage myself by reflecting, while I 
buttressed her, as to the sort of epitaph she 
would deserve on the tombstone to be erected 
to her memory by-and-by on such a very 
awkward spot. 

Given good boots, a fair amount of lung 
power, and a decent heart (both of which may 
be obtained by almost any boy in a week or 
two if he studies the question), and you may 
take your Lake District lickings with an easy 


inn, or farmhouse up here in which they will 
not be charmed to treat you like a relation, 
though you cross the threshold as wet as 
a retriever just out of a pond. In the 
gudeman’s coat and trousers (though ever so 
much too large) and his good lady’s stockings, 
you will be as comfortable and amusing a 
possible until bedtime, and in the morning 
you can get off again in your own garments, 
not a pin the worse for anything, including 
the bill. And, by the way, it is droll to think 
of the great variety of jams with which they 
regale you here in humble little stone houses, 
miles away from even a village shop, with big 
mountains close round on all sides and the 
roar of waterfalls filling your rather spidery 
little bedroom in the night. In one cottage, 
not more than two hours from the top of Sea 
Fell Pike, at breakfast and tea alone we were 
able to identify the jams, as strawberry, rasp- 
berry, apricot, and plum. My companion, in 
a shameless moment, asked for marmalade 
at breakfast, and that also was forthcoming. 
I have little doubt, if we had spent another 
day in the place, we should have seen some- 
thing of jams black currant, gooseberry, and 
damson as well. 

For beginners in mountaineering, I do not 
know nicer little hills anywhere than the 
two Langdale Pikes, whose black heads show 
so well at the upper end of Windermere. In 
our salad days, my chum and I did them 
both in that memorable fortnight, without a 
guide and perhaps with just a little pardon- 
able fear and trembling. We had struck the 
fine weather then, and spent a gay night at 
the old “ Dungeon Gill ’’ hotel, just under the 
Pikes, in readiness for the morrow. We were 
so gay indeed upstairs, and the bolsters were 
so tempting, that it did not surprise us to see 
the item ‘‘smashings—tenpence” in our 
morning's bill. That meant a water-bottle and 
a tumbler, for both of which the unruly chum 
was of course mainly responsible, though he 
refused to admit it. However, we did not care 
much for this slur upon our characters when 
we turned out in the dew at seven o'clock, 
and under a cloudless sky made for the 
famous Dungeon Gill waterfall first of all. 

At so early an hour we could rely on 
having the spot to ourselves, and we bathed 
in the very cool water. But we were not 
very happy in the bathe, being conscious of 
a nasty perfume when our pleasure ought to 
have been keenest, and we were positively 
annoyed with each other when later invest- 
gation exposed to us a very dead sheep stack 
between two rocks in the water, only abou 
ten yards above our little pool. We wer 
thankful that at so early an hour our thirst 
had not compelled us to drink copiously of 
the pool ere bathing in it. Dead sheep are 
very common objects on the Lake Distne 
hills, and quite as many die of recklessness 
as of disease. Only the other day, in mi 
winter, I was on one of Fairfield's slopes and 
rather tired, when I came upon one of thes 
corpses. The poor brute had died sitting 
down, and the frost had afterwards got into 
him and turned him into a very servi 
sort of bench; and I am quite sure if be 
could have seen me using him as a seat, be 
would not have thought it an insult. A fes 
weeks later and no doubt his bare bones vi! 
litter the grass, like the bones of so mat! 
others of his kind. 

But to return to the Pikes. From th 
waterfall, which gambols down a ver 
romantic cleft in the rocks, most tempting © 
jump across at the top, we struggled upwards 
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in the heather for the great bald head of 
Harrison Stickle first of all. The precipices, 
both of Harrison Stickle and Pike of Stickle 
(his twin), are very good indeed of their kind. 
The black wall of crags drops in each case 
nearly sheer for two or three hundred feet. 
We were considerably awed by the scene, 
though we professed extreme contempt for 
the danger of it. Indeed, that bad chum’s 
swagger in the matter nearly made a corpse 
of him, for he must needs insist on trying to 
get down to a ledge from the top, Just to 
show me how much he was my superior in 
nerve and agility. I begged him not to be 
an ass; and that naturally set him moving 
all the faster. It was then that he slipped 
and for a moment cr two hung by his hands 
only. When, with some help, he managed to 
climb back, he was considerably shaken in 
spirits, as he deserved to be. 

“If it hadn't been for you, old man—” he 
began tremulously. 

“You’d never have thought of playing 
the—" I interrupted. I really could not call 
him names in the circumstances. We were 
both, in short, too moved for steady conversa- 
tion; and for the rest of that morning I had 
the proud privilege of leading the way in all 
our scrambles; sampling every precipice 
before he would do so much as hang his 
nose over it. 

On the rugged, sublime, little cone-shaped 
top of Pike of Stickle (only 2,323 feet above 
sea level) we sat and let our legs dangle, and 
agreed that life was very good. Also, we 
planned an attack on the sweeping height of 
Bow Fell, which faced us across the deep 
glen at our feet. That attack never came off 
as a joint experience. Nevertheless, I will 
say that in my opinion Bow Fell is one of 
the very finest mountains to climb in the 
district. It has some steep bits, and one or 
iwo nasty bits if you go out of your way to 
find them ; but from no mountain in Cumber- 
land do you see Sca Fell and Sca Fell Pike so 
grandly. It is only & matter of an extra 
hour and a-half or so to go on to the latter, 
and mount the big cairn which makes you 
the highest fellow in England— for the time 
being. But there is plenty of roughness in 
that couple of miles: the greenstone slabs 
set on end have very sharp edges, and unless 
your boots are downright seasoned cam- 
paigners, they will get a punishing here that 
will mark them for the rest of their respect- 
able days. 

Tbe chum must needs run about after 
butterflies for a bit, on the high land at the 
back of dear little Pike of Stickle. This 
extra exercise and the previous shcck 
affected him so much that it was not without 
many a resounding groan that we got back to 
our hotel, where we showed them how to 
lunch. We then left afoot for Ambleside, 
having taken. the utmost pains to avoid any 
temptations that might lead to another 

" smashings " item. 

Sca Fell Pike is of course the goal of all 
climbers up here, and well it merits to be. 

ut it is by no means a nice mountain to 


find oneself on when fog is in the air. I 
iius from rather vivid recollection on this 


P It was some years ago, and the man 
| with had become a little lame ere, in 
the? Uncertain weather, we plodded along 
a Saddle from Esk Hause towards the 
Pb. Everyone who knows Sca Fell 
Di Wil remember those bright green 
RA iy Of wet, moss about half a mile north- 
um the top. Here is one of the most de- 
the Ri, springs in all Cumberland, a source of 
T iu Esk. It was when we were drink- 
8 that the weather turned from doubtful to 
iin. ae before we got to the cairn the mist 
Wm Eres thick. In a quarter of an hour it 
uod XE Still so that we fairly got 
as: * among the precipices of Ill Crag, 
ty bold offshoot of the Pike. We could 


hardly have been in a worse spot if we were 
bent on being benighted, and after more 
than an hour's wandering to no purpose, it 
seemed that we really might be in for at 
least a camp in the night. It did not attract 
us at all, considering the cold, the exposure, 
and the fact that we had already consumed 
our sandwiches. However, after much 
anxiety, we did at length grope back to Esk 
Hause—which is a sort of Piccadilly Circus 
in the midst of the Lake District’s highest 
peaks, with partings north, south, east, and 
west, plain enough in clear weather but 
confusing otherwise—and later still, after 
more trouble, we struck the right direction 
and floundered through bogs and over holes 
down to the rivulet that descends, by Sprink- 
ling Tarn, to the extreme end of Borrowdale. 
That night Seathwaite bedded us instead of 
Sca Fell Pike, and we were well content that 
it should be so. 

And here let me put in & word of solid 
advice on the subject of getting lost among 
these hills. If you are quite at sea and 
have given up all hopes of being able to 
strike the very spot you want, and will be 
content only to get somewhere in safety, 
look about you and follow the first con- 
siderable mountain stream you discover. 
Descend with it (unless it takes deliberately, 
as one ortwo do, to leaping over precipices) 
until it joins something like a real river—as 
they all do after a short course of at most 
two or three miles. Then just go with the 
river until you come to some open spaces, 
meadows, etc.; you are sure to find a farm- 
house there. 

Some fellows, when they lose their bearings 
on the hills, lose their heads as well, and 
either move aimlessly about the high ground 
as if they expected sooner or later to come 
to & sign-post, or rush at the shortest cut 
down to anywhere. My plan is sufticiently 
simple even when there is a mist (you 
can hear water so distinctly), and it is at 
least sensible. Of the score or so of lives 
that have been lost on the Lake District 
mountains, quite half might have been saved 
by alittle prudence. Rock-climbing is respon- 
sible for the others; no one shoulcy hink 
of going in for that without a practised 
companion and a rope, fascinating though 
it is. 

The subject of  rock.climbing compels 
mention of Great Gable, the fine pyramidal 
mountain on the north side of Sty Head Pass. 
It is 2,949 feet high, and steep, with magnifi- 
cent views, and à breakneck sort of slope 
down to its neighbour, Kirk Fell, which is 
sure to delight anyone with a fair amount of 
adventurousness in him. The red screes of 
Kirk Fell will then probably be attacked and 
yet another peak mastered. But on both 
tbese slopes the loose soil and huge masses 
of sliding stones will provide some rather nice 
excitement, which may exhaust you long 
before you crawl gasping on to Kirk Fell’s 
pretty and somewhat carroty head. 

It is, however, the Great Gable Needle that 
rock-climbers come here for. This is & sort 
of thumb of rock that rises perpendicularly out 
of the mountain side, with clefts and ledges 
which just yield foothold. For experts 
there is not much danger about it. They 
just rope together, and while one climbs the 
other Waits in readiness to bear the shock if 
he slips and comes tumbling down, or to take 
his turn in the climb when the leader has got 
into & position where he can be of help to 
his friend, either in the matter of haulage, 
or in bearing his weight if he, in his turn, 
happens to slip and dangle for a moment 
or two. Unlessyou have been bitten by the 
excitement of it, there will not seem much 
fun in this sort of thing. But there is, 
though it must be allowed to make itself felt 
gradually. Even ladies get up Great Gable 
Needle and perch theinscives on its summit, 


with precipices on all sides below them, 
and make pretty pictures in the photographs 
their friends are sure to take of them. 

But, as a warning to the unpractised 
climber, let it be suid that more than one 
dead tourist has been found on the danger- 
ous side of Great Gable where it drops 
towards Sty Head. It does not do to be rash 
with the mountains-—great, inoffensive, quiet 
fellows though they appear to be. Here is 
& paragraph from a visitors’ book in an inn 
just under one of the Lake District giants: 
“ Weather splendid ; no time to see anything; 
down from Helvellyn in thirty minutes." 
There cannot be very much pleasure in gal- 
loping down a mountain like that, having 
first of all hurried breathlessly up it; and 
there 4s a good deal of risk, unless you know 
practically every step of the way. 

And now I think I must describe a night 
climb of Helvellya, made in July three yeurs 
ago in the interest of the sunrise to follow. 
The sensations of night scrambling are so very 
ditferent from those of the work in broad day- 
light, with a clear sky as well; especially if 
the moon that ought to be up slips under a 
cloud and stays there just when you most 
want her gentle aid. 

I had walked from Ambleside through 
Grasmere in the evening, with a fine red sky 
in the west when I was on Dunmail Raise. 
At the “ Nag's Head ” of Wythburn I arrived 
in good time for supper. There were two or 
three stars &bout then, and the long steep 
slope of Helvellyn looked decidedly formid- 
able in the creeping gloom. By-and-by 


everyone except myself went to bed. Mrs. 
Easton, that long-established landlady, 
trusted me with the establishment. I was to 


lock the door on the outside and put the key 
somewhere, lest a tramp might be hiding in 
the neighbourhood and see his chance of a 
pilfer. Three burly Manchester men were 
the last to go to bed. Said one of them to 
me: 

“I wouldn't do as you're going to do, not 
for fifty pounds !”’ 

He would not be persuaded that I felt an 
absorbing interest in my programme, aud 
that I was not just à common fool anxious 
only to be entitled to say that I had done 
such and such a thing. But he was kind 
enough to give me his blessing before he 
went otf with his candle. 

“ You may want it," he added meaningly. 

I do not know that I did, however. 

At 12.30 I locked the“ Nag's Head ” behind 
me and began the climb, past the little church 
outside. The moon was quite & disappoint- 
ment. She preferred to keepin the back- 
ground and throw merely a pale half-light 
on the scene as & whole. This was just 
enough and no more to help me up the 
abrupt zigzags of the lowest of the Wythburn 
slopes. Hence I could see Thirlmere's long 
lake bed, a dull silvery gleam in the valley, 
and afterwards I breasted the mountain 
proper. But ere I had been out half an hour 
there was not light enough to see a man at 
two yards distance, and I found myself 
floundering—now in & spring and now in a 
boggy cutting. When I pulled up on the 
edge of one of the precipitous little gills 
which cleave their way down the mountains, 


. I understood that things had not gone well 


"with me, and that they might easily go much 
worse. And so, after due thought, I sat down 
in the heather and by-and-by closed my eyes 
for forty winks. It was a still night and not 
at all cold, so I slept very comfortably; and 
when I awoke the night was past and it was 
also nearly three o'clock, and this time not 
at all warm. 

I made short work of the rest of the climb, 
to get to the top ere the sun was up. But 
the sun beat me and made a poor show after 
all, for great banks of clouds lined the east 
and declined to let his solar majesty do 
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he  Durlesque Overture. 


A SONG FOR BOYS. 


Words by Constance M. Lowk.] [Music by C. EGERTON Lowe. 
mf 
: > | ay Se e 
Voice. et mnm. vum ee a 


1. Come and lis - ten 
(In unison.) 


Piano. 


to our con-cert, No-thing will you have to pay; All who come are ve - ry wel-come, Free ad - mis-sion 


'tis to - day. We havesucha fine con-duct- or, With the po - ker  beat.ing time, That with him it 
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THE BURLESQUE OVERTURE, 


our mu -sic sounds sub-lime! 


Slower and softer. 


f In time. 


Come and lis - 


ten 


That with him it is 


J 


= Se Sere 


our mu - sic 


no won-der 


to  ourcon-cert, Free ad-mis-sion ‘tis to-day! 


— II. IV. 
- lst Solo. ^ See how well I play the fiddle 7th Solo. -Poran up-to-date musician, 
á On the ancient warming-pan ; Onė who plays with zest and zeal, 
2nd Solo. And the clearest strains are coming And the dinner gong I'm sounding 
i From the garden water-can. Like a German Glockenspiel ! 
3rd Solo. Listen to my cymbals clashing, 8th Solo. But the grandest notes and loudest 
" Making such a glorious din, Are the mighty ones that come 
L^ As I bravely beat together From a tea-tray, which I'm beating 
- Two bright saucepan-lids of tin! With & spoon to make the drum! 
dá In unison. . As he bravely beats together In unison. From a tea-tray, which he’s beating 
Two bright saucepan-lids of tin! With a spoon to make the drum! 
Lids of tin! Make the drum! 
" Come and listen to our concert, Come and listen to our concert, 
2 Free admission 'tis to-day. Free admission ’tis to-day. 
f 
II. v. 
4th Solo. With a pair of tongs and shovel 9th Solo. Hearken to my merry piping 
I can play the double-bass, On the tuneful piccolo, 
x Somewhere down inside my stockings "Tis the instrument we whistle 
A Growling deep at such a pace! When we want a cab, you know. 
d 5th Solo. Bird-like notes flow from my funnel 10th Solo. But no instrument can 'equal 
Though it is but made of tin ; "Mine in strength of wind and tone, 
: 6th Solo. And my flute is simply splendid For I'm blowing on the bellows, 
' Whistled on the rolling-pin! Which I call a bass trombone! 
$ In unison. Yes, his flute is really splendid In unison. For he's blowing on the bellows, 
f Whistled on the rolling-pin ! Which he calls a bass trombone ! 
í Rolling-pin ! Bass trombone ! 


Come and listen to our concert, 
Free admission ’tis to-day. 


vI. 


Come and listen to our concert, 
Free admission ’tis to-day. 


NN ON 


Oh! we are such splendid players, 
Really none with us compare, 
Making quite the grandest music 
On our instruments so rare! 

/ Enter, enter, all good people, 
We are ready to begin; 
You shall hear the finest concert 
If you'll kindly just step in! 
Just step in! 
Come and listen to our concert, 
Free admission ’tis to-day. 


In unison. 


Repeat { 
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more than just paint their highest edve a 
bright crimson. Still, there was some slight 
satisfaction in looking at the Dumfries- 
shire mountains and all the Lake District 
peaks in their early grey garments. There 
would have been more but for the extreme 
sharpness of the air. This drove me to 
shelter on the lee side of the summit rest- 
house, whence I looked at the Solway Firth 
brightening slowly. A whirl of sandwich- 
papers from a new gust, however, set me run- 
ning, and I made for Striding Edge with con- 
siderable eagerness. By fiveo'clock I was on 


the outskirts of Patterdale, and before six was 
breakfasting with, as may be supposed, a 
very tremendous appetite. 

Upon the whole, sunsets are more to be 
recommended in the Lake District than 
sunrises ; you can better rely on seeing what 
you ascend to see, and there is less discom- 
fort about it. 

In conclusion, let me make a list of the 
mountains here which will best repay the 
etfort of their climb: the Langdale Pikes, 
Helvellyn, Great Gable, Bow Fell, Sca Fell 
Pike, Coniston Old Man, Saddleback, and 
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THE LANE DISTRICT. 


High Street. Little Nab Scar, above Rydal- 
mere, though only just a thousand feet high, 
is one of the very best of the “ younger" 
mountains. 

Above all, do not go to the Lakes expect- 
ing fine weather every day. The district 
would not be much more than half as lovelv 
as it is, if it did not get such & heavy rain- 
fall. Jupiter Pluvius may be very unkind 
to you for a week, but afterwards you will 
see that he meant well by it —for, of all 
frauds, waterfalls with no water in them are 
about the worst. 


Whale-ffunting in the Orkneys. 


T may be something new to 
the majority of “ B.O.P.” 
readers to learn that the 
exciting sport of whale- 
hunting is frequently en- 
joyed in the narrow seus 
around these “grey, bleak 
islands of the north.” 
Although certainly king of big game, the 

whale is never hunted merely for the sake of 
the adventure the sport would undoubtedly 
afford, but on account of the ‘baleen " (or 
whalebone) and oil, as articles of great 
commercial value. 

With the discovery, as adequate substitutes 
for these articles, of celluloid and mineral 
oils, and owing to the rapid extinction of the 
“right whale"' in polar seas, whale-fishing 
is now almost an industry of the past. 

Dundee alone, of the many British ports 
which in the early half of the present century 
sent north every year splendid whaling. fleets, 
continues to prosecute the declining industry. 

The cetacean hunted by the northern 
islanders is the bottlenose or ** ca’ing " whale, 
as he is called there. Although whale-hunts 
are now of less frequent occurrence than 
formerly, yet they are productive of quite as 
much excitement, and no soldier ever obeyed 
the call to arms with greater alacrity than 
the Orcadians, born boatmen, hurry to their 
skiffs when the cry is raised that there are 
whales in the otling. 

Unlike his forefathers, with whom the 
chase and capture of the ca'ing whale was 
quite an institution, the present-day 
Orcadian is no longer dependent on the 
leviathan for the oil which supplied the old 
iron “ cruizie " (rush lamp) through the long 
dark months of an Orcadian winter, yet he 
still welcomes the presence of a ** school "' of 
bottlenoses off.the islands. 

To-day, the bottlenose is hunted by the 
Icelanders and Faroé islanders; the flesh is 
salted and packed in barrels for winter 
consumption, the blubber supplies oil, while 
the skin is frequently tanned and put to 
many uses. 

Last century the Shetlanders were quite as 
dependent for their oil supply on the bottle- 
nose as the [celanders nre to-day, as may be 
gathered from the story of a minister in one 
of the remoter Shetland Isles, who was wont 
in his opening prayer to petition that there 
might be no lack of ca'ing whales in the 
seas around. 

Although the bottlenose is a denizen of the 
polar seas, his presence in such low latitudes 
as the Orkneys is accounted for by the fact 
that he followsthe immense shoals of herrings 
—his chief food—in their annual migration 
south wards from the seas within the Arctic 
Circle. 

The bottlenose rarely exceeds thirty feet in 
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length, the extreme length of the female fish ; 
although generally classed in the sub-order 
Delphinidw of  cetaceans—as delphinus 
deductor—the bottlenose would seem, through 
possessing a dorsal fin and teeth instead of 
whalebone, to belong to either of the sub- 
orders Delphinide and Odontoceti. The 
bottlenose is met with in ** schools " ranging 
in number from eighty to as many as five hun- 
dred, under the leadership of an old “ bull 
who acts as scout to the others, and convoys 
them—* bulls,” “cows,” and “ calves ’’—to 
the marine feeding-grounds. So implicitly 
is he followed that when he is driven ashore 
the others blindly follow to their own destruc- 
tion—the knowledge of which fact the hunters 
never fail to profit by, for they make it their 
first object to head him off and drive him 
ashore; the * cow's ” devotion to her “ calf," 
too, often leads to the capture of the whole 
school. 

While living in Orkney a few years ago, 
the writer was fortunate enough to witness 
a whale-hunt, which he will now attempt to 
describe. 

The stillness of a fine November afternoon, 
one of the last days of the Orcadians’ peerie 
(little) summer —a period of tine weather 
and calm summer-like days in late autumn, 
the frequent source of much wonder and 
delight to the tourist from ** the south ''— was 
rudely broken by a discordant uproar which 
seemed to come from seaward. 

The writer, along with some Orcadian 
friends, was on the point of setting out on a 
visit to a number of newly discovered Pictish 
burial urns, the relics of past ages which the 
traveller so often meets with in these islands. 
So loud and peculiar was the noise, which 
seemed to grow louder and nearer every 
moment, that desire to fathom the unknown 
speedily got the better of all other considera- 
tions, and we climbed a low hill which com- 
manded an extensive view of the seascape. 

As we looked down on the long, narrow bay, 
a strange sight met our eyes: about a mile 
away & long, crescent-shaped line of boats, 
rowing skiffs, fishing smacks, and luggers was 
advancing. 

The spectacle at first suggested the idea 
of a belated Norwegian invasion in past 
centuries—the bane and curse of the 
Orkneys. 

" Whales!" cried my friends; and sure 
enough in front of the line ot boats the sur- 
face of the water was breaking here and there 
in swirling eddies ; the sweep of mighty tails 
and thin streamy columns of vapour were 
rising in many places from the sea. 

Every now and then the sun, glinting off 
the jet-black back of a monster rising to 
blow, gave us & hint of the size of the 
“ school.” 

Still the hideous noise was kept up as we 


rushed down to the beach, whither were 
hurrying, to the assistance of their friends 
in the boats, farmers, farm-servants, crofters, 
and fishermen (and many, too, of the fair sex), 
armed with hay-knives, spades, scythe:, 
pitehforks, bowie-knives—in fact, with any 
weapon which, snatched up in the excitement 
of the moment, they had considered capable 
of piercing the by no means impervious skin 
and blubber of the bottlenose. 

The * school” was close in shore, and the 
pursuing boatmen were straining every nerve 
and muscle to frighten the whales aground, 
by endeavouring to increase—an almost 
impossible task — the din, the cause of which 
was now apparent. 

lhose of the boatmen not occupied in 
steering or thrusting at the exposed bodies 
of the leviathans within reach of their 
weapons—a rather risky proceeding, as crews 
of several boats found to their cost— were 
for the most part beating & wild tattoo on tin 
pails, boat balers, etc. One boat's crew 
gloried in the possession of a pair of kettle- 
drums, which were certainly beaten as they 
never had been before; others were blowing 
ear-splitting blasts on fog-horns, speaking- 
trumpets, and whistles. 

Add to this the reports of a dozen guns 
and blunderbusses which kept up a cen- 
tinual bang, bang, till ammunition gave out; 
the yells of the boatmen; the creaking of 
rowlocks and the splash of many oars; the 
lashing of tails; and my readers may have 
a faint idea of the pandemonium. 

As may be imagined, the excitement was 
now intense; one of the old “ bulls,” seeing 
the danger, turned, and, followed by the whole 
"school,' made a determined attempt to 
escape past the cordon of boats into open 
water. 

The boatmen by a combined effort managed 
to stem the wild rush, but not before some of 
the bottlenoses, infuriated with the wounds 
they had received, had swamped one of the 
largest sailing boats and had so badly 
damaged two others that they had eventually 
to be beached. 

The unfortunate crew of the swamped boat 
barely escaped with their lives by taking to 
the masthead which stuck up out of the 
water, whence they were speedily rescued by 
the crews of some of the other craft that had 
escaped with the minor injuries of splintered 
bulwarks or slightly stoven-in planks. 
Unable to break through the crescent of steel 
that met them, the bottlenoses dashed in 
shore and werg soon floundering hopelessly 
stranded in the sandy shallows, where they 
were soon left exposed by the now swiftly 
ebbing tide. 

Then began the terrible slaughter, which 
can be easier imagined than described. 

The smaller boats were pushed close in 
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among the stranded monsters, just out of 
reach of the powerful tails, which threatened 
to send boats and boatmen into the air; the 
erstwhile disciples of Orpheus relinquished 
their different instruments and seized the 
weapons of ** death-dealing Mars." 

The bolder spirits of the crowd on the 
beach, who had awaited the stranding of the 
school with much impatience and the 
shouting of encouragement to their com- 
rades in the boats, now seized the oppor- 
tunity, and, weapons in hand, rushed breast 
high into the water. This mode of attack 
was by no means devoid of danger; several 
of the butchers were knocked down and 
nearly crushed to death or drowned by the 
whales rolling over on them. 

The thrusting and hacking was continued 
till the sea was literally coloured for half 
a mile along the beach; the dying whales 
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O photograph 
EOM friends, land- 
scapes, ani- 
mals, etc., is un- 
doubtedly & most 
fascinating pas- 
time, but to do this 
one requires a 
camera, and it is 
not every boy who may 
possess the means to 
purchase a good one. 
Besides, even of those 
who may have the 
means, not & few would 
doubtless prefer making 
one themselves, thus 
getting double pleasure, 
first in the construction 
of the camera itself, then 
in the art of practical photography. 

The hand camera herein described is 
simplicity itself, so that it will not be found 
a very difficult piece of apparatus to make. 
A few simple tools, such as most *' B.O.P." 
readers should possess, with glue, stout brass 
pins or thin brads, and screws, are necessary ; 
then with a little patience and a few hours’ 
labour it should be readily made, and the 
cost need not come up to a shilling. 

The size of the camera may be according 
to your fancy, but for a useful instrument I 


would suggest one large enough to take 
quarter-plates, their standard size being 
33 inches by 4}. Also you may use any 
material that is most convenient to your 
hand, but for strength and rigidity wood 
will doubtless be found the best. A choco- 
late-box, to be obtained from a confectioner’s 


spouting blood and sending the encrimsoned 
water high into the air with their tails. 
They also emitted a shrill piping sound, 
which was distinctly audible above the 
general uproar. 

Stout cables and long hawsers with wide 
nooses were skilfully thrown over the tails, 
which had now ceased to threaten the lives 
of the hunters, and drawn taut, the ropes 
were manned by willing hundreds on the 
beach, and amid loud cheering the monstera 
were dragged above high-water mark. 

Of the many minor incidents in that event- 
ful afternoon one may be mentioned here. 

While one of the whales was being hauled 
up, a rope parted owing to the great strain, 
and those hauling on it came in violent 
collision with mother earth. The man at 
the end of the rope was the proud possessor 
of & wooden leg, and, being unable to 
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skip out of the way quickly enough when 
» rope parted, was so unfortunate as to 
e undermost man in & heap of sprawling 
humanity. 

When rescued he was found to be suffering 
from a broken leg—the pride of his life, his 
wooden leg, was irreparably smashed! But he 
was consoled by the reflection that he would 
share in the money realised by the sale of the 
dead whales and thus be enabled to purchase 
& brand-new limb. 

Day was long past and the moon was 
shining brightly, when the two hundred and 
fifty-eighth whale—the last —was hauled up, 
and the wearied hunters returned by sea or 
land to their homes, to well-earned rest and 
sleep, in which, perhaps, desperate visionary 
battles with countless '' schools" of ghostly 
bottlenoses were fought on the dim shadowy 
ocean of dreamland. 
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or grocer's, would prove just the thing. 
These boxes are made of thin white wood, 
&nd are easily cut up into the necessary 
shape and size. 

Fig. 1 shows the camera complete and 
ready for action ; m is the lens, Fis turned by 
the fingers and thumb, which places the 
sensitive plates into position for exposure. 
Above the lens, and on the top of the camera 
is the view-finder. 

Without the latter it would not always be 
easy to get the subject that you desired to photo- 


graph exactly into position on the plate. On 
the top is a small leather strap, of sufficient 
length to place three or four fingers under, 
thus allowing the camera to be comfortably 
carried. Each end of the strap is firmly fixed 
in its place by the aid of a small piece of tin, 
through which are a couple of small round- 
headed screws. At the back of the camera are 
shown two small hooks, which must be so 
fastened as to allow them to be held firmly 
in their place, but yet easily turned on toa 
round-headed screw. At the side and near 
the lens M are two strings with loops and 
buttons. These regulate the shutters. Just 
below the latter are two small brads nearly 
driven in, to which, when occasion requires, 
the loops on the above strings are fastened. 


Fig. 2 gives the interior of camera and 
also the exterior. The latter must for the 
purposes of explanation be supposed to be 
transparent. The case or outside of camera 
must be well glued up to exclude every ray 
of light, and made extra secure by driving in, 
where joined, some stout laundry pins or 
small thin brads. 

Next, with the aid of some strong glue, fix 
three narrow and straight slips of wood, one 
at each side and one at the back part, inside 
the camera, ns at p. These are for the lid 
or flap Bto rest on; B 
is held in its place and 
made movable by a 
small screw at either 
side of the case L— 
these acting as hinges 
—when B is shut down. 
There should be just 
space enough left to 
allow the flap c to 
close, and be level with the top of 
j the case. If these are fitted nicely, 

the camera will be quite light- 
tight. cis hinged in the same manner as B. 

It will be seen that c lies a little back from 
the front of the camera. This is to allow 
room for the view-finder 1; a wooden screen 
H shown by dotted lines is to be fixed just 
beyond the view-finder. Great care must 
be taken that this screen is well fixed 
and glued in, so as to prevent the possibility 
of any unauthorised light creeping into the 
camera. 

The only allowable place of admission for 
light is through the hole in its centre, and 
that should be alittle smaller than the circular 
hole that contains the lens in front of the case. 

G is another screen with a large opening, 
as shown by the dotted lines. This must be 
well glued into its position, which should be 
as near as possible to the triangular drum or 
plate-holder =. When a is fixed, there 
should just be room enough for the drum x 
to turn completely round. rF on the drum 
is the spindle upon which it revolves ; close 
against screen H and behind lens « are to be 
fixed two movable shutters. These are con- 
trolled by two strings, which pass through the 
holes J. 

One of these shutters is shown at fig. 3. 
It can be made from a stout piece of card- 
board or a thin piece of wood, such as that 
of a cigar-box. This shutter is adapted for 
instantaneous work; at the top and bottom 
corner on the left is fixed a piece of elastic 
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with a touch of glue; the other ends are then 
fixed by the same means to the inside of th 
camera at K, 


Fic. 3. 


When in its place, the end of the shutter 
at a should be close against the side of the 
case at x, the elastics being slightly strained. 
The part of the shutter c should now bein 
front hole in screen m. Now pull string E 
until a is in front of the hole; this action 
will stretch the elastic; then suddenly let go 
of the string, and the hole sB in shutter will 
swiftly pass the hole in screen, giving an 
instantaneous flash of light into camera. A 
similar shutter must be fixed behind this one, 
the string of which will pass through the 
second hole farthest from the lens ; this will 
prevent the light from entering the camera 
during the manipulation of the instantaneous 
ghutter. 

You are now, we will suppose, about to 
take & snap-shot. Both shutters are at rest, 
and shielding the light from the interior. 
Now pull your front or snap shutter out, the 
loop, on string, to be put over the head of 
the small nail on the outside of case; next, 
pull the second or time shutter and fasten 
string in the same manner as the first. The 
second shutter has now exposed the hole in 
the screen H, but a onsnap shutter is in front 
of it. Let go string of snap shutter, and you 
have your instantaneous exposure. 

For photographs that require some seconds 
or minutes, start as above, but instead of 
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snapping the instantaneous shutter, let it go 
until its aperture is opposite the second 
shutter. By this means you can make the 
exposure of your plate as long as you please. 

Fig. 4 gives the details of the view-finder, 
which should be fixed into the top of the 
camera in the centre, directly over the lens, 
as seen in figs 1 and 2. ais the lens, B a 
piece of looking-glass, c is & piece of ground 


or frosted glass, p a hinged flap. A suitable 
hinge for this flap may be a piece of linen, 
kept in its place with glue. 

Attached to either side of flap p is an 
angle-shaped screen £. This will prevent 
too much light entering the view-finder when 
D is raised, as it must be when in use, 
though you close it when you have settled 
upon the view you wish to photograph. 
When complete, the view-finder should be a 
neat little box, and then when permanently 
fixed into its place in the camera it will only 
occupy & very small space, as about one and 
a-half inch by one will be large enough. 

Fig.5 shows the plate holder or carrier— 
each side being exactly the same measure- 
ment as the other. It can be cut from & 
solid piece of wood or made from several 
pieces joined together. It is intended to 
carry three plates, one at each side; two 
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sides are shown in the diagram; a is its axis; 
fix neatly with thin glue and brads three 
narrow strips of wood, B, one on either side 
and one at the bottom, all of equal thickness ; 
then on the top of those pieces already fixed 
at the sides attach two more pieces c, about 
one-eighth of an inch wider, thus forming a 
groove for the plate to slide into. Push in 
at the end x until it is stopped by 5; two 
brass or tin tabs now turned up to the edge 
of the plate secure it. Of course the other 
two sides are treated in exactly the same 
manner. 

Fig. 6 gives & ground plan of 
camera: M is the lens, m and c the 
screens, E the plate-carrier, held 
in its place by the two round- 
headed screws. sa piece of wood 
or several pieces of cardboard on 
the screws to keep the carrier in position, 
and to prevent it grinding against the sides 
of the case. 

F is an important part of the mechanism, 


&8 by turning it round it adjusts each plate 
in its right and vertical position for exposure. 
It must be exactly the same shape or tri- 
angle, as the plate-holder, so that when 
turned it wil show exactly the position of 
the plate-carrier, inside the camera (see fig. 1), 
F indicating that one of the plates is vertical, 


and ready for exposure. To arrange this a 
square hole must be cut in r (see fig. 7). 
Then the screw must be filed square near the 
head as 4, in fig. 8, the part of screw s to be 
filed down and round, to allow of freedom of 
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movement in its working part. From most 
opticians or spectacle-makers can be pur- 
chased miniature lens—one about the size of a 
sixpence will do for this camera, providing 
it is the right focus—a focus from four to six 
inches would answer; you can determine 
this by directing the lens at any objects. 
Then placing a card behind it at various 
distances, until the object is clear and sharp 
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upon the card. The distance between the 


lens and card then proves its length of focus, 
see fig. 9—a the lens, B the card. The 
sensitised plates of course must be the same 
distance from the lens as the card; the lens 
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for the view-finder can be a very small one 
Lenses such as would do well for this 
camera I have purchased at 3d. and 4d. each, 
and the view-finder as low as a penny. 

To fit your lens in the wood- 
work cut a circular hole smaller than 
the circumference of the lens. 
Then cut half-way down a circle 
the same size as lens, glue round 
and rest lens in flat, securing 
it in its place by the aid of a thick 
cardboard ring, also glued, as shown 
in sections figs. 4 and 6. 

Paint the whole interior in a 
dead black with size, water, and 
lampblack. The outside could be 
painted a very dark green, or 
covered in some dark American 
cloth, which could be fixed on 
with glue and would give a very 
neat appearance. 

Remember that for instantaneous work 
the camera may be held in the hands, as 
shown in the small figure commencing this 
article ; but for time exposure it is advisable 
to rest it on a wall, gate, table, or whatever 
may be handy or convenient. 
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HE belt of jungle lying at the 
foot of the Neilgherry Hills, 
as you approach them from 
the Mysore side, bears the 
undesirable reputation of 
being fever-haunted. The 
density of the overgrowth, 
composed of giant trees of 
various woods, and the impenetrable under- 
growth—in which the bamboo predominates ; 
the well-nigh total exclusion of heaven's light 
and air; the mass of decaying vegetation 
under foot; the dank, miasmatic exhalations 
from the soil, rendered humid by its situation 
at the foot of the hills; and the presence of 
innumerable springs and pools of stagnant 
water, are some of the conditions that go to 
make that jungle a veritable fever-bed. 

I had been employed in this unhealthy 
zone repairing the telegraph for nearly a 
month previous to the advent of the mon- 
soons. The line did not adhere to the wind- 
ing road, but ran, as far as possible, straight 
across country, entailing our being buried in 
the forest for the greater part of the day, 
with consequences disastrous to my working 
party. One after another succumbed to the 
fever, and I was seriously thinking of sus- 
pending the work—for I had only a few 
men left fit for duty—when my turn came. 
This decided the question; so I broke up 
camp, and, during the intervals of the at- 
tacks, made my way back to headquarters at 
‘Mysore, and ‘‘ reported sick.” I had a very 
bad “go ” of it, the Civil Surgeon said; and 
when, at length, the fever gave in to the 
treatment, I was left so weak and washed 
out that the good doctor ordered me away 
on three months' sick leave. 

My parents were at the coast town of 
Cannanore, my father being in command of 
his regiment, forming part of the garrison ; 
80 I decided to go to them, especially as the 
doctor had recommended sea air. Indeed, 
he had advocated & voyage to Australia, but 
that step was out of the question for more 
reasons than one. Well, after a delay of 
three weeks, during which I mended con- 
siderablv, my relief arrived from Madras; I 
gave over charge, wished my locum tenens 
joy at the prespect of his having to complete 
my work in that awful jungle, and, mounting 
my horse, set forth. 

The road was the only means of com- 
munication. It was divided into twelve 
stages, at each of which there was a Travel- 
lers’ Bungalow or Rest House, maintained 
by Government, sparsely furnished, and in 
charge of a pensioned sepoy and the head- 
man of the village, near which the building 
cenerally stood. As far as the large town of 
Hoonsoor the country was open, fairly popu- 
lated, and under cultivation. The mode of 
daily procedure over this section of the route, 
therefore, was that after serving dinner at 
seven o'clock, my four servants, and the cart 
conveying my impedimenta, would leave for 
the next bungalow, while I would stay where 
I was, sleep the night, make myself a cup of 
coffee at dawn, mount my horse, and, accom- 
panied by the horse-keeper (carrying the 
basket of ‘coffee things") and my dog, 
named Dice, ride on to the bungalow ahead. 
Here I would tind my bath and breakfast 
ready for me. The horse I rode was a 
powerful black  Australian—docile, good- 
tempered, and hardy; whilst dog Dice—a 
cross between & bull and terrier—I had 
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reared from a pup. Very keen on vermin of 
all sorts was he, and a sworn foe to ail 
"pariah" dogs and jackals. He was all 
white, barring a patch of tan over the left 
eye; his ears and tail were cropped. The 
tail, in fact, was a mere stump. but Dice had 
the gift of throwing a good deal of expression 
into it, nevertheless. 

At thé Hoonsoor bungalow I met a gentle- 
man in the coffee-planting interest. He was 
journeying in the opposite direction, and 
occupied & room in the other wing of the 
rest house. Europeans are too few and far 
between in India to admit of any punctilio 
standing in the way of intercourse; so we 
soon made ourselves known to each other, 
and it ended in “clubbing” breakfasts and 
partaking thereof in company. We com- 
pared notes; and on learning that I was 
bound for Cannanore, he looked grave. 

* The road is not safe," he remarked. 

“What is wrong? Dacoits?” 

* Oh, no," he laughed; ‘ Dacoits would 
not trust themselves in the jungle between 
this and the Ghauts. No, there are tigers, I 
believe. After a village named Theyvunhulli, 
right away up to the foot of the Perrambady 
Pass, the road, they say, is infested with wild 
animals of all sorts." 

“How did you fare, coming down?" I 
asked eagerly. 

“Well, on reaching the village at the 
bottom of the incline I found it chock full 
of native travellers, bound for this place 
and Mysore. I inquired what all the row 
was about, and they told me the rumour ; 
adding that they were waiting til they 
became numerically strong enough to run 
the gauntlet.” 

* And what did you do? ” 

* I came on by myself." 

* See anything ? ” 

* Only a herd of elephants crossing the 
road ahead of me; but I heard a tiger or 
two in the jungle. By the way, how are you 
armed ? ” 

* I'm not armed at all; I'm not much of 
a ‘Shikarrie’; besides, I'm travelling 
against time.” 

“I see. Well, then, I advise you to be 
careful. At Bogunhulli—the next bungalow 
—you are sure to find a lot of people en 
route to the coffee plantations. Were I you, 
I'd make them go with me. You will not 
get your cart and servants to budge during 
the night, though." 

That evening we dined together, after which 
my followers limbered up and started for 
Bogunhulli. I and the planter sat up for 
some time chatting. He was & much older 
man than I, and gave me a deal of good advice 
on various matters ; especially on the journey 
before me. “ Whatever you do, said he, as 
we bade each other good-night, ** don't venture 
alone; you'll be safe enough once you're up 
the pass. I came through because I not only 
carry a rifle, but my horsekeeper and Peon 
both had guns, and are men whose pluck I've 
often seen put to the test. You'll find the 
Auchinlecks at Perrambady very nice people: 
look them up and give them my ‘salaams.’ 
Good-night and good-bye; I shall have left 
before you're awake, probably. Hope we'll 
drop across each other again." And so we 
parted. 

The next morning’s ride into Bogunhulli 
was uneventful ; but I could not help noticing, 
after clearing Hoonsoor and striking into my 
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road branching to the left, that the aspect of 
the country changed. It became more hilly ; 
there were fewer villages, and the cultivation 
was not so extensive. Clumps of bamboos 
and forest trees were more and more fre- 
quent. The few natives I met kept strictly 
to the road, travelling in bodies, and huddling 
close together. Ahead of me the hills grew 
more abrupt, and were clothed from head to 
foot with dense forest verdure; while above 
all towered the Ghauts, fading away in the 
distance, and mingling their summits with the 
clouds. On drawing rein at Bogunhulli bun- 
galow, I found everything ready as usual; but 
the servants appeared excited and ill at ease. 
After breakfast they all came to me in a body ; 
the “ boy " or head domestic standing forward 
as spokesman. "They were Madras men, and 
all understood English after a fashion. 

“What is it?" I asked, seeing they had 
something to say. 

"Please your honour," commenced the 
“boy,” ** village people all telling plenty tiger 
got on the road,” pointing in the direction we 
had yet to go. 

“Yes? Well?” 

" Master's honour please give order for cart 
and servants to go now ; only ten miles; can 
get there in time to make master's dinner 
ready." 

* What about me, then? ” 

“ Master please starting from here three 
clock ; getting bungalow five, six clock. We 
poor people, sar; plenty childrens got. Sup- 
pose tiger catching us in dark, who will put 
rice to the childrens? " 

The plan was feasible and advisable, though 
not strictly convenient; so I gave the desired 
permission. The servants retired quite jubi- 
lant; they packed up the cart and set out, 
accompanied by a crowd of native wayfarers, 
who seemed to look on my retinue as a pro- 
tection against the dangers of the road. I 
managed to amuse myself with an old 
bungalow book till my time came to start, 
when I ordered my horse and rode out of the 
gate. I here found a number of natives, who 
had congregated since the first batch had left 
with my cart, and who, on hearing from the 
bungalow sepoy that I would be setting forth 
in the afternoon, had determined to wait for 
me, and travel the stage under my protection: 
Remembering what my friend the planter had 
said, I was glad of these poor people's com- 
pany, who huddled round my horse's heels, 
and kept up & running fire of subdued talk 
among themselves. 

It was & weird country, no doubt. The 
road wound in and out among the densely 
wooded hills, the jungle encroaching on the 
track. Frequently the frondage met over. 
head, and continuing so for long lengths 
would present a series of gloomy arcades, 
through which my followers scurried, keeping 
well together, and casting glances of terror 
on all sides. Occasionally, ominous sounds 
would strike the ear, from the depths of the 
forest, and which the natives, in awed 
whispers, assured me came from tigers. Once 
or twice we heard the trumpeting of elephants, 
and the crashing of branches as the huge 
beasts made their way through the tangled 
mass of vegetation. My horse, however, 
evinced no particular uneasiness; and as for 
the dog Dice, he quartered over the ground, his 
stump of a tail erect, his ears cocked, and the 
hair on his nape bristling with pluck and 
excitement. His instinct and keen scent evi- 
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dently told him that savage beasts were at 
hand. 

In due course we arrived at Theyvunhulli 
bungalow. The natives, after salaaming 
profoundly, herded off to the tiny hamlet 
that gave the name to the place, while I, as 
usual, found all prepared for me. My 
servants and the old sepoy were full of 
stories concerning the road which lay 
between us and the foot of the Ghauts, and 
which had to be traversed on the morrow. 
They suggested that I should go with the 
cart instead of riding on later in the day; 
but,as keeping pace with the creeping bullocks 
would be tedious in the extreme, I scouted 
the idea. 

As night fell my domestics deserted the 
outhouse and congregated in the back room, 
and the sepoy further informed me there was 
8 rumour of a band of Dacoits lurking at the 
foot of the pass. It was an unpleasant look- 
out, certainly ; however, it had to be met 
philosophically. I had but this one danger- 
ous stage to get over; the country bevond, 
right up to my destination, I knew to be open 
and safe. 

The next day, at about ten o'clock, my 
cart and servants, convoyed by the natives, 
left for Perrambady, and I waited for the 
afternoon. At three o'clock, when it was 
time to start, my horsekeeper and the sepoy 
informed me that not a single traveller, 
going in the right direction, had arrived 
since the departure of the contingent gone 
with my cart! 

This was bad news, especially as the very 
worst part of the route lay before me. I 
sent for the headman, and asked if he could 
muster a few villagers to accompany me, 
and that I would reward them for the service. 
" No," said he, “the village boasts of but 
five families; and of the men, two are ill 
of fever, while the others are too old and 
decrepit to undertake the journey." I had 
therefore no alternative but to face it, with 
iny horsekeeper, horse, and dog ; so I mounted 
and set out. It was later than I should have 
wished, for I had delayed a little in the 
hopes of some travellers turning up. 

The sun was getting low, and there was a 
chilliness in the air that betokened the day to 
be far spent. The road continued its tortuous 
course mid a succession of hills, all clothed 
from head to foot with thick vegetation ; and 
the jungle on both sides gave forth the usual 
noises. The horsekeeper, contrary to his 
wont, trotted along by my stirrup instead of 
twenty paces or so in the rear; the horse 
stepped out bravely, and the dog brimmed 
over with life and excitement. We were 
approaching & spot where the tree-branches 
spanned the road by meeting overhead, when 
the dog suddenly stopped in his doublings, 
with the hair standing along his back, and 
stared fixedly to his front. The horse also 
halted of his own accord, and gazed in the 
same direction. I gazed too, and there, sure 
enough, lying under a tree on the edge of the 
road, his brilliant stripes gleaming through 
the undergrowth, was an enormous tiger! 

The horsekeeper now saw the beast, and 
before I had time to think, to whisper a 
word of remonstrance, the man turned and 
fled along the back track as if a ghost were 
after him. Judge of my feelings! "This 
was my first encounter with a tiger &t large 
in his own domains. I was unarmed; and 
even had I held in my hands at the moment 
the finest rifle ever manufactured, my position 
would not have been much better, for I was 
nothing of a “ Shikarrie," and not much of a 
shot. 

The tiger had seen us, for now he sat up like 
a cat, andregardedus. The dog Dice growled 
and yelped. He was full of pluck, and every 
now and then he would look up at me as if 
courting the mandate “Soo! fetch him!" 
My Australian horse stood like a graven 


image, but kept his ears cocked, and eyes fixed 
in the direction of theenemy. I simply sat 
in the saddle and stared at the beast. To 
retreat was as dangerous as to advance, and 
I felt myself well on the horns of a dilemma. 

While in this state of helplessness it 
suddenly struck me that the tiger’s expression, 
so far from being one of ferocity, and the 
desire to eat me up, was actually one of 
benignity, such as one sees in the domestic 
pussy when she isin a happy frame of mind. 
Had the big brute been just enjoying a 
square meal? and would he, in consequence, 
allow us to depart unmolested? I had 
heard of such cases; I had read of them in 
books of “Shikar.” I whispered “heels” 
to Dice, an order which the good dog 
promptly obeyed, and I was trying to think 
what the next step ought to be, when the 
tiger arose, stretched himself, and giving us 
just one look, disappeared into the jungle ! 

It was an undoubted let-off. I breathed a 
prayer of thankfulness, patted the horse en- 
couragingly, and, softly whistling to the dog, 
I gave my Australian the rein, and shot past 
the spot where the tiger had lain, at our top- 
most speed. After a mad gallop of some five 
hundred yards I pulled in to a walk, and 
took count of affairs: I was safe and sound; 
the horse still fresh; the dog as game as 
ever; the horsekeeper had disappesred ; the 
sun had set; not a soul was in sight ; I had 
8 good six miles more to cover before reaching 
Perrambady, and the jungle still emitted un- 
canny sounds. However, there was no help 
for it but to push on ahead; so, speaking to 
my dumb friends, I continued on my lonely 
way. 

Anon I came to a short piece of straight 
road, with an abrupt turning at the end. 
When half-way up this piece of straight the 
dog Dice, who had run on, suddenly turned, 
came back, casting frequent looks over his 
shoulder, and with his apology for a tail 
depressed as much as possible between his 
legs! I had never known him to behave thus 
before, and I at once saw he was scared. He 
came cringingly to my stirrup, looked up at 
me with troubled eyes, and wagged his tail 
feebly. “ What is it, Dice? Good dog! 
What is it, eh? " His answer was to rise on 
his hind legs, rest his fore paws on my foot, 
and lick my hand. “Good dog!" I ex. 
claimed, patting his head, ‘Soo! fetch 
him! Rats!" It was no use—the spirit 
was out of him; he trotted on a few yards, 
then squatted down on his haunches, and, 
raising his head in the air, gave vent to a pro- 
longed howl! This, too, was something quite 
new, and I suspected that the cause for it lay 
ahead. My horse had made no sign up to 
this; but before we had proceeded to within 
a hundred yards of ehe bend he abruptly 
halted and began to tremble violently. I 
patted and caressed him, I spoke to him; 
but as he still refused to move I touched him 
gently with the spur; even this unwonted 
incentive had not the desired effect, for, 
instead of progressing, he backed and backed, 
till I was forced to dismount. 

The dog had sat himself down some dis- 
tance to the rear, and it required a good 
deal of coaxing to bring him to my side. I 
did my utmost to quieten and reassure the 
animals, and when they appeared somewhat 
pacified I made a fresh start, this time 
leading the horse. The brutes accompanied 
me unwillingly ; it was quite evident they 
both laboured under an intense fear. We 
were just about to turn into the bend, when 
my horse reared, tore the reins from my 
grasp, and, wheeling round, galloped madly 
down the back track with the dog at his 
heels! I whistled and whistled, hoping that 
Dice, at least, wouid not forsake me; but he 
wasas much panic-stricken as the Australian ; 
and away they went, leaving me alone, and 
in a predicament worse than ever. 
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“First let me find out what scared them,” 
soliloquised I. Mustering what little cour- 
age I had left, and with my heart up in my 
throat, I crept on, gained the bend, and saw, 
about twenty yards in front, a long, darkish 
streak across the narrow road. “ Dacoits,” 
said I to myself; "they've felled a young 
palm-tree, and laid it athwart the road to 
stop me." 

Try and realise what my feelings were! I 
sometimes live those moments over again, 
and wonder my reason did not forsake me, 
for I was utterly powerless and helpless, and 
the situation was quite enough to turn one's 
hair grey. What was I todo? Where were 
the Dacoits lurking? Would they spring 
out on me from the right, from the left, or 
from both sides? They had doubtless seen 
me by now, and perhaps I was already 
covered by half a dozen guns of sorts. I 
stood irresolute as these thoughts chased 
each other through my brain, and half 
formed the determination to hail the rob- 
bers and surrender &ll I had on me, when, 
judge of my surprise to behold the prostrate 
palm-tree begin to move! The motion was 
undulating. The dead wood was endowed 
with life! Oh, merciful God! I saw it all 
now. What I took to be discolorations on 
the bark resolved themselves into.the reticu- 
lated and mottled markings of a snake! I 
was looking on an enormous python ! 

After hauling half of its length into the 
scrub, something seemed to disturb it, for 
first the head, then the scaly body, reappeared 
on the dusty road, and made straight for me! 
At least, so I thought. I stood for the mo- 
ment simply spellbound, and gave myself 
up for lost! But the big serpent had no 
design on me just then. Retracing its way 
across the road, it made for a sturdy tree 
that stood on the edge. I saw the reptile 
climb it, wind itself, coil after coil, on one 
of the lower fronds, and lay its head along’ 
one branch, while with its tail it took 
several turns round & limb above. It was 
now ready for me; and I am quite per- 
suaded in my mind that the snake posted 
itself in that tree so as to envelop me in its 
folds as I passed! It was not courage, but 
& feeling of desperate resolution that seized 
me at this juncture. My reason, too, be- 
came clearer. I decided to go on! As far 
as danger went, it was a toss up between 
proceeding and taking the back track. 
Though I knew not what might be before 
me, I might, by turning tail, bring the 
python hooping after me; I might meet 
that tiger again! Besides, I imagined that 
the worst part of the jungle was behind, not 
before me. But how to get past the spot 
where the big snake had ambushed? If I 
kept to the road it would lasso me nicely; 
squeeze the breath out of, break every bone 
in, my body, and then perhaps engulf me. 
Again, if I dived into the jungle, right or left, 
I might encounter all sorts of “ varmints." 

Of the two evils, a short détour through 
the forest appeared the lesser; so, breathing 
a prayer for protection, in I went, and after 
a world of difficulty, caused by the density of 
the undergrowth, after seeing, in my excited 
state, tigers under every bush and pythons 
on every tree, I emerged on to the road 
ahead, and *'skooted" as I never had 
“ gkooted "  before— as I never have 
* skooted ” since. 

Thoroughly unhinged by my adventures, 
fearful of meeting with more, hearing queer 
uncanny noises, the darkness adding its 
terrors to the situation, you can understand 
the relief I experienced when I saw, coming 
round a bend in the road, a number of men, 
bearing torches, escorting two armed horse. 
men! The riders proved to be the brothers 
Auchinleck, who, with their followers, had 
come out in search of me. My own servants, 
who had been scared out of their wits on the 
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journey up, finding I did not arrive at the 66 $: s di > : 
expected time, had gone to the friendly 3T Darkest H frica tory ; or, Sin Onglish 
planters, whose bungalow stood facing the e it, 
rest house, and told those gentlemen their 29 resent to the Chie? d and what came of it 


fears concerning me, with the result of 
sending them forthwith into their saddles, 
and down the road in my quest. Never were 
there truer Good Samaritans than these my 
new-found friends, who made me so heartily 
welcome, gave me such comfort, and filled 
me with so enjoyable a dinner. After hear- 
ing me recite my adventures, they told me 
emphatically that I should consider myself 
very lucky in having come through at all, 
and that they had set out that evening more 
with the expectation of discovering my 
mangled remains than my whole, living, 
breathing self. “Though,” remarked the 
elder brother, laughing, “ had the python 
swallowed you, our search would indeed have 
been in vain." 

“What about my horsekeeper, horse, and 
dog ? " I asked. 

"Oh, don't be concerned about them; 
they'll be sure to turn up some time to- 
morrow—they'l come up under convoy; if 
not, we'll send a party of fellows to look after 
them." 

" How is it that the horse and dog faced 
the tiger, but cut and ran before even setting 
eyes on the snake ? " 

“It is strange, I admit," replied the 
planter, *but I suppose in the equine and 
canine mind a tiger is more in the day's 
work than a python. Instinct,scent, or both 
combined, revealed the strange enemy to 
them before you were aware of its propin- 
quity. Tiger, in all probability, they had 
some experience of; but & snake, large 
enough to chaw them up, was too much for 
their nerves, so they promptly made tracks 
and vanished." 

And so it happened that after tiffin next 
day, while we were enjoying a chat in the 
deep verandah, a large body of travellers 
appeared coming up the pass, and in their 
midst I recognised my horse. At the gate 
the natives dispersed into the village, while 
the horsekeeper, his charge, and the dog 
turned in. The man was very crestfallen, 
and began to pour forth a torrent of excuses 
for having deserted me. The horse arched 
his neck asI patted him, and appeared none 
the worse; but the amusing part of the 
whole business was furnished by the dog 
Dice. Instead of greeting me joyfully, as 
would be natural under the circumstances, 
he sat himself down on his hams some ' 
distance off, the picture of woe- 
begone shame. The expression of 
his canine visage plainly said, 
"How can I face my master 
after deserting him last night? ” 
Poor chap, when I whistled and 
caled him by name, he did not 
make a rush as usual, but literally 
crawled to my feet, and then, 
without so much as lifting his 
eyes to meet my glance, he turned 
on his back ; the very quintessence 
of conscious guilt: as much as to 
say, “Now you have me in your 
power ; I have proved an unfaithful 
servant; do with me as I deserve." 

The remainder of my journey 
to Cannanore was continued with- 
out further adventure. 
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(Aat Qummers Day in the 
Siretic Seas. 


By GORDON STABLES, M.D., R.N., 


Author of * The Cruise of the Snowbird,” * Our Home in the Silver West,” 
" Allan Aduir,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER I.—LITTLE SPUNKIE. 


LISTER R—— is a little Highland cousin of mine, though 
his habitat is bonnie Aberdeen, the city of the great 
Northern University, a city so snow-white and beautiful, 
that on winter nights, when a big round moon is shining, 
you well might “dream that you dwelt in marble halls." 
Though I myself belong to a region much farther north, 
it was in this city I studied both in the arts classes—the 
crimson-gowns—and as a medico. 

Alister is a handsome boy, especially in his native garb, for his legs are 
as hard as a policeman's baton, and his biceps, or bicepes, to speak more 
correctly, are like baby-cocoanuts beneath his tweed jacket. Blue-eyed is 
he, like all my mother's clan whe hail from wild Struan and the braes 
above Beauly. And he is just as plucky as there is any need for. Fre^kled 
though, to a degree, and if I tell him he should have them erased with a 
hot flat-iron and a bit of brown paper, as you take grease-spots out of your 
kilt, he thinks I am funning, and, mebbe, so I am. 

As Alister is only fourteen and I am forty and begun again, I make him 
call me ** Uncle Willie." 

Last summer I was doing the Scottish wilds in my caravan, the 
* Wanderer," and I am sure Alister will never forget our little“trips on 
Deeside, even when ho is far away at sea—for he is going to be a sailor. 

One lovely day in June we made the midday halt in a quiet, still, pine- 
forest. The horses were taken out; coaehee put on the nose-bags, not 
forgetting his own, for he kept his noontide “ piece” in the corn-box ; my 
piper placed the fowl in the oven, the potatoes in the saucepan, and the 
pudding ready to warm ; then he took his bagpipes, and after closing the 
saloon door to keep out the heat, commenced to play a beautiful pibroch, 
while Alister and I, with faithful Lassie, the St. Bernard, slowly made our 
way up a hill to which the rugged pine-trees clung, till we emerged at last 
and threw ourselves down within sight of the romantie winding Dee, with 
the forests beyond, and the Grampian Mountains on the far horizon. Even 
at this distance the strains of the bagpipes were borne to our ears, mellowed 
by distance and ineffably sweet. Few Southerners know what a “ pibroch ” 
really means. It is, then, a battle-piece. It is even more—it is a wild war 
story told by music. The story begins, as it ought to, at home. The brave 
Highland lads are bidding adieu to their mothers and sweethearts. You 
can fancy you hear the farewells, the prayers that are prayed, the sad 
words that are spoken, and the march that takes the lads away. Then 
comes the advance to the battlefield, and next the battle itself; so telling is 
this, that you have a poor imagination indeed if the slogan-cries do not 
lL 
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stir your blood, and if you do not hear the 
shouts of victory commingling with the 
shrieks of the vanquished. Then comes 
the sad wailing of the coronach, or lament 
for the slain, and finally the joyous strains 
that herald the return of the conquerors. 

But the notes of the pibroch died away at 
last, and as we lay on the green sward there, 
and near to a clump of golden-tasselled broom, 
not a sound fell on the ear save the distant 
bleating of lambs, the low fluting of a black- 
bird near by, and the croodling song of the 
wild pigeons. 

I was silent. I was thinking of summer 
days I had spent in lands far different from 
this, and amid scenes less peaceful. 

" Uncle Willie! " 

' Yes, Alister, old man." 

* How long will the piper take to roast a 
fowl ? ” 

“It isn't the piper that roasts it, but the 
fire," I said. 

* Well, the fire, then." 

“Then it depends upon the fowl. If 
very old and tough, about three weeks; but 
the one you saw Piper Grant put into the 
oven isn't the bird that came tiptoeing down 
out of Noah's ark. Soit will be tender and 
juicy in three-quarters of an hour. Are you 
very hungry ? ” 

* No;lonly thought you might have time 
totell mea story. A story of wild adventure," 
he said; “and it must be all true and about 
the sea of ice, 'cause it's so hot up here.” 

‘Allright, my lad. Shall I begin at the 
beginning ? ” 

~ Oh, of course, and don't miss the middle 
either.” 

* Well, my true story begins in this country. 
It begins long before you were born, and 
when I was a student at the great Northern 
University. 

“Let me see, I was just about five years 
older than you are now. I was nineteen, and 
I am sure thought a deal more of myself 
than anybody else did, except my mother, 
maybe. I was a medical student in my 
second year. Triduas was just one year 
ahead of me. Yes, Triduas is a strange 
name, and I'll tell you presently how he got 
it. His baptismal tally was Bartholomew— 
Bartholomew Spunk. There you have it com- 
plete. Hesaid that when home in the Cabrach 
his sisters called him Bartie, for pet. But 
we never called him Bartie, you may be sure. 
He used while a gown-student to get Tholie 
and Mew. The last word we always pro- 
nounced as a cat does, and Bartie didn’t 
more’n half like it. But he liked ‘ Little 
Spunkie’ less. You see he was a wee fellow, 
and when the students reassembled every 
November to recommence their classes he 
used always to ask if we didn’t see a great 
odds in his appearance. We laughed him 
to scorn. 

* * No, Spunkie, I told him once, ‘ you'll 
never be bigger until ? . 

* * Until when?" he asked eagerly. 

“ı Till the morning you’re hanged, Spunkie. 
You'll stretch out a lot then.’ 

* But little Spunkie and I were splendid 
friends. In Aberdeen, in those days, students 
thought it great fun to break off knockers, 
wrencb out door bells, and put out the street 
lamps. Spunkie was very clever at this, for 
he was as tleet of foot as a roebuck. Though 
Spunk was his name, there was then no spunk 
in his nature. We lodged together, he and 
I. and many a town and gown he led me into 
—then bolted at once—and when I returned 
home, with very likely a black eye or two, 
Spunkie would be quietly playing the flute 
to the cat. 

* I couldn't be long angry with him, how- 
ever, not even when he poisoned me one 
night! 

s Yes, lad, true enough, and I'll never 
forget it. Triduas, being a year older asa 
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student, pretended to know a deal more than 
myself. Now I could give him points in 
everything except drinking cold tea and 
quoting Byron. He used to get positively 
intoxicated on this combination. He kept 
in the cupboard the bones of the hand and 
forearm of a girl that had died in hospital, 
and on whom he said he had been dreadfully 
spoony. She had not a relative in the world, 
and was dissected. Seems terrible, but it's 
true, and that is how Triduas became pos- 
sessed of the skeleton hand. 

“ Well, one evening I was ill, and went early 
to bed. Triduas felt my pulse, looked wise, 
shook his head, and said I had got a 
slight attack of elephantiasis, but that he 
knew how to settle it right away. He well- 
nigh settled me, anyhow. He went out to 
the chemist and bought four grains of 
tartar emetic—enough to have killed a 
tinker’s collie! He made me swallow it all 
at once, and the effects were fearful. Little 
Spunkie sat near by till three next morning, 
drinking cold tea, reading Byron aloud, and 
often becoming sentimental over the skeleton 
hand and my sufferings. 

«< You are dving, Willie,’ he told me com- 
fortingly, ‘but I’m thy friend. I will abide 
with thee even unto the end.’ 

* But I didn’t die worth sixpence. 

“ While a gown student Little Spunkie had 
& passage to translate in which occurred 
the words ‘Cesar triduas vias fecit '— 
Cæsar made three days’ journey—but to 
everyone's amusement Spunkie’s version was 
‘Cæsar made three roads. He was always 
called Triduas after this. 

* Well. in his second year he went to the 
Arctic, and when he returned the stories of 
wild adventure he had to relate would have 
made vour hair stand on end. But I saw 
the mate of his ship, and found out that he 
never faced & bear but once, and then he 
dropped his rifleand ran. After that I made 
a beautiful sketch and handed it round the 
class-room. It was a picture of Little 
Spunkie leaving his rifle on the snow, fleeing 
from a baby bear, and it was called * Triduas 
making three roads.’ The picture was said 
to be so natural that you could plainly hear 
Triduas screaming for help. 

“ One evening a few weeks after this, while 
Triduas was having some cold tea and 
some Byron, he grew suddenly sentimental, 
and confessed that he had lost his courage 
that day on the ice and fled from the bear. 
‘But,’ he cried, seizing the skeleton hand, 
and assuming a theatrical pose, ‘I shall 
wipe out that indelible disgrace, Maggie, or 
die in the attempt.’ 

* Spunkie, I cried, ‘go to bed at once, 
and don't make an exhibition of yourself.’ 

“ Little did I think how this would end. 

" And now, Alister, let us go down the hill 
to dinner." 

* No, no, Uncle Willie, dinner can wait. 
Do tell us how it ended.” 

* Well, then, lad, the scene must change to 
far-off seas of ice.” 


CHAPTER II. —THE MAN-EATING BEAR. 


* WELL, Alister, although Little Spunkie 
alias Triduas had his faults, as we all 
have you know, a better-hearted lad never 
lived. He was kind to all God's creatures, 
and I have known him part with his last 
sixpence to a hungry tramp, for his pocket- 
money only came once a fortnight. 

" But his chief fault was boasting. He 
wanted everyone to believe that his parents 
were very wealthy people, and lived in a grand 
house far away in the Cabrach, and that his 
father's carriage met him at the station at 
the end of each session. And I believe he 
got a great many of tbe students to believe 
him, too. I, myself, was one of the number. 


“ Eut one summer I was on a walking tour, 
and arrived in the evening tired and weary, 
with dusty boots and dusty kilt, near the 
Cabrach. I had meant to stay for the night 
at & tiny inn here, but suddenly remembered 
I was not far from Spunkie's people and 
that Spunkie was at home. 

"* Does Samuel Spunk, Esquire, live 
near here?' [ asked an old-fashioned little 
farmer, who was coming from the moss 
with a cartload of peats. ‘I know his son,’ 
I added. 

* * Man!" the little old fellow said, ‘I’m 
Sammie Spunk, and there's nae esquire aboot 
me. Yon’s my hoosie.’ 

“ He pointed to a low-thatched shieling. 

*' Barthie’s yonder, castin’ peats. Gee 
up, horsie, gee up !’ 

"And away he went, leaving me dum- 
founded. 

* Ten pounds would have bought cart and 
colt and all—and so that was the mansion 
Spunkie used to boast about. 

“ I laughed aloud, but went straight on to 
the moss, and there was Triduas himself— 
barefooted, in shirt and trousers, not making 
three roads as Cæsar did, but digging turf. 

“Then Triduas told me everything, and I 
liked him all the better for it. 

* There is no disgrace in honest poverty, 
Alister, and many a boy now in the Scottish 
pulpit or a general in the Army has begun 
life at the plough’s tail. 

“*My folks,’ said Little Spunkie, as we 
parted next day, ‘ have almost starved them- 
selves for me, and I’ll be good to them if ever 
I’m well-to-do.’ i i 

“I went out myself next session in charge 
of a ship. I had cheek enough for anything 
then, and would have cut a man’s leg off with 
the greatest coolness and been glad of the 
job. Triduas went in charge of another. He 
told his class-mates he was going to redeem 
his honour. I alone knew he hoped to make 
a bit of money, to enable him to take his 
degree the summer after. 

* Well, it so happened that Spunkie's ship 
and my own got together among the seals. 
The ice was open and we followed the pack 
fora week. They were in thousands. We 
followed them far in towards the little island 
of Jan Mayen, the great sugar-loaf mountain 
thereon —an extinct voleano—being visible 
for a hundred miles at least. 

* Then fell the frost, and we were beset, 
with the seals at our mercy. We leisurely 
filled our ships with skins and blubber till 
we could stow no more below, and had bings 
on deck. I was very glad for poor little 
Spunkie's sake. 

* His vessel lay about five knots nearer to 
Jan Mayen than mine, and weoften exchanged 
visits during that long, dreary incarceration 
of two months and over. We always had 
two gunners with us, and of course carried 
our own rifles. 

“ But the bears were to be seen sometimes 
by the half-dozen, and we had several 
eplerdid and successful hunts, and really 
Little Spunkie proved himself brave beyond 
the shadow of a doubt. He nolonger ‘ made 
three ways’ when he saw a bear, nor dropped 
his rifle either. He made just one way, and 
that led him face to face with Master Bruin, 
and Master Bruin had, as a rule, to hand in 
his checks after Spunkie’s rifle broke the 
awful silence of the ice-pack. 

* Now of all the bears we killed during our 
first month—for after that Bruin almost 
deserted the ice, and so did the very birds— 
not even a paw would fall to our share. We 
had merely the honour and glory, paws and 
skins and skulls going all to the owners. 

* Well, Alister, the time flew by, and we 
began to think we should never never see 
the blue ocean any more, for it was getting 
on towards midsummer. When we left 
Scotland it was the month of Februsry, and 
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the days were short and dark and dreary. 
Now it was all day. Nevera breath of wind; 
never a cloud in the blue sky, as big even as 
a man's hand; and the cold-looking silver 
shield of a sun going ever round overhead, 
only a little lower at twelve midnight than at 
twelve noon. A rayless sun that you could 
gaze upon, and even count the spots thereon 
without its dazzling the eye. There was no 
water anywhere in sight, even from the 
masthead, though I believe had we climbed 
Beerenberg, the lofty mountain that shoots 
so far intathe blue sky above Jan Maven, the 
sight presented to our view would have been 
very wonderful indeed. 

“I think, my lad, if I live until I am as 
old as Methuselah, I shall not forget that 
summer day on this sea of ice, when the 
adventure I am now to tell you about took 
place. Lawson, our second mate, and I 
started shortly after breakfast to walk to the 
M——, Little Spunkie's ship. There was no 
sign of a change that day. The glass was 
still high, the sky clearer than I had ever 
seen it, and the frost intense. Not only did 
my companion and I wear two pairs each of 
worsted gloves, but our ears and a portion of 
our faces were also protected. We reached 
the M—— without adventure of any kind, 
and Captain Stephens’s mastiff came bound- 
ing over the great snowfield half a mile at 
least to meet us. 

“ This was the Captain’s birthday, and we 
had great fun—a splendid dinner and a con- 
cert after on deck, cold though it was. 
Dancing was kept up for hours, the main- 
brace was spliced, and many a tough yarn 
told, as well as many nice tender ones that 
were not so difficult to digest. 

* * Oh, by the bye," said Lawson, ‘I forgot 
to mention it, but McArthur’s bear was seen 
yesterday. He seemed to be making tracks 
direct for our ship, about four bells in the 
middle watch, and coming in a direction 
straight from Jan Mayen.’ 

** What, the ‘man-eater,’ I said, ‘that 
I have heard so much about ?’ 

*''The same,’ said Lawson. ‘No mis- 
taking him. The loss of one ear, and the 
bare patch on his skull—that was big 
McArthur and none else. He scales 1900 
pounds if an ounce!’ 

* * From all I hear,’ I continued, ‘it will be 
a good thing for the man that shoots him. 
What is the real story of the man-eater, 
Lawson ?’ 

* * Oh, I’m no hand at yarn-spinning; only 
five years ago, after this monster had already 
killed and eaten at least three men, and 
always made good his escape though wounded, 
he knocked down McArthur’s boy and half- 
devoured him before his father’s eyes. 
McArthur, you know, was first mate of the 
X——s. He never went to sea again and 
is now a prosperous farmer, but he has put a 
price on that man-eater’s head, and whoever 
brings home the skin has thirty pounds.’ 

* I could not help noticing the vivid interest 
that Little Spunkie took in this narrative. 

*' Men,' he said at last, ‘Jan Mayen is 
only seven miles away. Let us make a small 
party and beard the beggar in his den. 
What say you, Captain ?’ 

* * Oh,’ said the skipper, * I won't be against 
good sport if you mean to have a try. But 
two many must not go, else the bear won't 
appear, and I guess the McArthur fellow 
knows just exactly the number he can eat 
without suffering from indigestion.' 

* * Will you leave it to me?’ said Lawson. 

* * Certainly, said the skipper. ‘ Many a 
bear you've killed, Lawson, so good luck to 
you this time.’ 

* * Well, we're all fresh as paint now, so let 
us make up our party and start. You, Mr. 
Spunk, and yon big spectioneer, the doctor 
here’ (that was.myself, Alister), ‘me, and 
the mastif. 


** * Hurrah!’ cried little Spunkie. 

* Ham-bones were ordered to be put on the 
fire, and soon there was a scent of roast pig 
on the ice that was capable of luring bears 
out of their snow-caves, if they were miles 
away. 

"' Keep on with the bones all the time,’ 
was Lawson's last words às we waved adieu 
to those looking after us over the taffrail. 

“The snow was quite hard and the pieces 
frozen together with bay ice, so our progress 
was rapid, and in two hours’ time we landed 
on the strange, weird island. 

* We all had rifles, while Lawson and the 
spectioneer carried also seal-clubs ; a sort of 
pole-axe, Alister, and a terrible instrument 
it is. 

* We agreed to divide into two parties. I 
went along with Triduas, and the mastiff 
went with the other two. It was arranged 
that we should make a wide détour, searching 
a particular glen where tracks of bear had 
been found, and, whether successful or not, 
meet again in two hours' time at the place 
where we now parted. 

“Triduas and I ascended high up. The 
journey was an exceedingly toilsome one, as 
we had to cross and re-cross the portion of 
the snow-clad strath we had to search, 
and huge boulders lay in our path that we 
had to be very cautious in getting round, 
not knowing what we might meet on the 
other side. 

* A whole hour passed by, but we had seen 
nothing suspicious. I was just thinking it 
was time to retrace our steps, when suddenly 
Triduas grasped my arm in some degree of 
terror. 

“*Took! look!’ he cried, pointing towards 
the sea of ice; ‘ where are the ships?’ 

* Where, indeed? ‘They were swallowed 
up in a huge wall of fog that was rolling 
onwards to the island. 

* * Back, back, my friend,’ I shouted, ‘ back 
for dear life.’ 

“ Too late ! 

“For, to our intense surprise, not one bear 
but five suddenly barred our path back, 
for follow our old tracks we must. The 
monsters were flying from the fog to the 
shelter of their caves. 

“ But the roaring, coughing howls they gave 
vent to made my blood curdle. As for Little 
Spunkie, he had gone—disappeared from 
my side as suddenly as if the snow-clad 
ground had swallowed him. I knelt at 
once, however, to take aim at an advancing 
bear. His red blood splashed out across the 
snow ; but he got off, leaving a long, dark trail 
behind him. 
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“Before I myself bad fired I had heard a 
rifle ring out close by me, or not far off, at all 
events. 

“I started up now, and shouted for my 
friend. 

**No answer. 

“I ran hither and thither among the 
boulders and got utterly bewildered. Still 
no reply to my repeated call. Then on 
came the fog, and I fully realised the awful- 
ness of my situation. 

* Separated from my companion, who was 
doubtless dead, and swallowed up in a dark 
mist that might last for days, I sank down 
almost exhausted at last, and careless ast o 
what might happen to me. 

“ How long I had lain there I myself never 
could have told, but it was for several hours. 
I must have slept. 

* Lawson and the spectioneer found me at 
last, however, or rather the mastiff did. and I 
was soon restored to life. Then we set out to 
search for Triduas. 

“In less than a quarter of an hour the 
mastiff bounded forward and disappeared in 
the mist. 

* But a minute or two afterwards we heard 
his melancholy howling. Terribly plaintive 
it was. It seemed to us the cry that dogs 
raise for the dead. 

* [n a few moments we were at the spot, and 
it took all three of us to roll the dead bear 
off poor Little Spunkie's body. 

* The bear was the man-eater ! ” 

* And was Triduas dead, Uncle Willie? ” 

“ No, as goodness willed it, he did not die. 
But he did not recover consciousness until 
we had him on board, and he lay for weeks 
almost at the point of death. 

* But for the mastiff we never should have 
found the ship. 

“And it was  Triduas— brave Little 
Spunkie—who had slain the man-eater. 

* The thirty pounds’ reward was the turning 
point in Spunkie’s life, and he is at the 
present moment one of the most successful 
practitioners within a hundred miles of bonnie 
Aberdeen. 

* Now, Alister, I'm hungry, and the fowl 
must be done to a turn! " 

“ Hurrah ! Uncle Willie," cried Alister. 

* Hurrah! Alister,” cried Uncle Willie. 

And the two of us, with the help of the 
piper, who dines by himself in the steerage of 
the caravan, made that fowl look funny. 

After such strawberries and such cream as 
one can only find on Deeside, the horses 
were put to once more, the bagpipes skirled 
out the“ Cock o’ the North," and off we trotted 
on our way to Balmoral Castle. 
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AN ADVENTURE WITH THE KABYLES. 


]HEY say that fat people are 
| generally contented. If so, 
I am afraid I am an excep- 
tion to the rule; for I sup- 
pose I am rather plump— 
everyone tells me so often 
enough—and I know I am 
not easy to please. 

I never got on very well at school, though 
I read hard and won a good many prizes; 
but I was not popular. Fellows said I was 
too “ cocky.” They nicknamed me Cæsar, 
partly because my name is rather like it, 
Carr— Wilfrid Carr— but chiefly because I 
once said my motto was Aut Cesar aut 
nullus. Yet, though I did not like school, I 
was vexed when my father took me away, 
because I was ambitious of being one day 
Senior Prefect-—head boy of the whole school ! 

Then they might have called me “ cocky ” 
as much as they pleased; every cock has a 
right to crow on his own dunghill. 

But it was not to be. Father, who is an 
artist, caught a very severe chill out sketch- 
ing one day last autumn, and he got so ill 
that the doctors said he must go to the south 
for the winter. So he decided to go to 
Algeria, and to take me with him. For if I 
am not popular as a rule, father at any rate 
is awfully fond of me—I am all that he has, 
you see, for mother died soon after I was 
born. 

We took a small villa in a little town 
called Milianah, all in the midst of some of 
the loveliest scenery of the Atlas Mountains. 
At first I was enchanted with everything. 
Perhaps I had just enough of father’s artistic 
nature to revel in the curious and brilliant 
colouring of the landscape—the long, sunlit, 
yellow-green fields, the pink and mauve 
mountains, and the hills covered with flowers 
in patches of red, white, and blue. 
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And then at night the stars in the clear 
African air looked like great golden spangles! 
I shall never forget the splendour of my old 
friends: Orion, with his belt and dangling 
sword; Cassiopeia in her easy chair; the 
Great Bear with the Little Bear on his back ; 
and all the rest of the dear old fantastic 
star-groups that I had seen so often in 
Europe. All glittered against the deep blue 
sky with a palpitating, panting brilliancy 
that almost took my breath away when I 
saw them first! 

But, alas! all this soon palled upon me, 
because I had no other fellow of my own age 
to talk to. And then when Uncle Clayton 
died, and his son Basil came to live with us, 
instead of being happy at last, I soon began 
to quarrel with my cousin! 

So, as I said at first, I am afraid I cannot 
lay claim to a particularly contented dis- 
position. 

But on the other hand it must be confessed 
that Basil really was provoking. Whenever 
I did a thing well, he would never rest till he 
did it better. I used to spend half my time 
in trying to find out something in which I 
could beat him. I even challenged him one 
day to eat as many jam tarts as I! I 
thought I could lick him at that anyhow, for 
I have a weakness for pastry, while Basil as 
a rule eats very little. But,no! Basil would 
not let me win even at that. You should 
just have seen the way in which he cleared 
the dish! It was something awful! He 
kept two tarts ahead of me all the time, and 
when I gave in at fourteen, he ate three more 
out of mere bravado. And what is more, he 
never felt a bit the worse for it, while I got 
as sick as a dog! 

Before Basil came, there had been two 
things upon which I had specially prided 
myself. 


One was riding and the other shooting. 
At first I could beat Basil at both. We used 
to run races on horseback, try which of us 
could make his horse jump highest, and so 
forth. And in order that the judgment 
might be quite fair we would change horses, 
repeat the trials, and then compare the 
results. Alas! slowly but surely Basil drew 
ahead, till he was facile princeps in all. It 
was the same thing with shooting. Though 
I was the better shot at the beginning, Basil 
got up early every morning and practised all 
alone, till he got so perfect with pistol and 
revolver that at fifty yards he could hit the 
bull's-eye as easily as I could hit the target ! 
The first time he beat me after this secret 
practice I really fear I almost hated him— 
at least for five minutes. I little thought 
what reason I should have to bless his 
indefatigable perseverance before that very 
duy was over! 

Near Adeliah, which is a little village tive 
or six miles miles from Milianah, there lived 
& French gentleman, Monsieur de Nemours, 
who had purchased a large estate called 
Les Carriéres, and who was a great art 
connoisseur. He had seen and bought 
several of my father’s best paintings, and 
in this way we had made his acquaintance. 
He seemed to have taken quite a fancy to 
Basil and me, and he often invited us to go 
over and spend the day with him. Generally 
father came to dinner in the evering, and 
then we all went home together after. 

But it happened that M. de Nemours 
had invited us to-day, and father, after 
accepting the invitation, had caught a fresh 
chill and could not leave the house. 

“I don’t much like sending you alone,” 
he said, “ for it is a nasty lonely bit of road 
between here and Adeliah, and I have seen 1n 
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from the mountains have been attacking 
a good many travellers in this neighbour- 
hood. But I don’t like to disappoint M. 
de Nemours, and if you ride there and back I 
think you will be safe enough. It is very 
unlikely that the rascals would be daring 
enough to attack horsemen-—especially a 
couple of boys who, they could guess, would 
have nothing on them worth thieving. 
Still, to make assurance doubly sure, you 
may &s well take your revolvers ; only mind 
you do not make use of them unless it is 
absolutely necessary.” 

We promised to do as father had suggested, 
and rode off gaily enough. We spent a very 
enjoyable day at Les Carriéres, and as we 
were preparing to leave at about ten o'clock 
in the evening, M. de Nemours said to me, 
“ Before you go will you excuse my writing a 
note to your father, and then perhaps you 
would kindly take it to him? " 3 

He sat down at his writing-table, and 
hastily scribbled a few lines. Then he un- 
locked & drawer, and I saw him take out two 
or three bank-notes and glide them into the 
envelope. I guessed that it was the price of 
one of my father's paintings which had lately 
been sent him. Just at that moment Selim, 
one of M. de Nemours’ native servants, came 
to announce that our horses were ready. 

* How the Arabs here differ in colour," I 
remarked casually, when the man had retired. 
“Your man Selim looks almost as fair as a 
European." 

“They differ a good deal, it is true," 
M. de Nemours answered ; “many of them 
are tainted with negro blood. But Selim is 
not an Arab at all, but a Kabyle. His blue 
eyes and red hair would have led you to 
guess that if you had lived here as long as I 
have. All my house-servants are Kabyles. 
They are more industrious, cleaner, and 
generally more honest than the Arabs, though 
I must confess that Selim is not a very good 
example. I have often suspected him of 
thieving trifles about the house, and I mean 
to watch him closely, and get rid of him if I 
find my suspicions justified.” 

Kabyles! My thoughts reverted at once 
to father’s remarks about the Kabyle 
robbers, and somehow I felt vaguely un- 
easy. 

There was another little thing that made 
me feel uncomfortable, and that was, though 
Selim had just said our horses were ready, 
when we came down the groom had discovered 
something wrong with the girths of my 
saddle, which he insisted upon taking off. 
He was so slow and so clumsy that he kept 
us waiting nearly a quarter of an hour, 
although when I asked what was the matter 
he only launched out into a long rigmarole 
in broken French, the meaning of which I 
entirely failed to make out. 

When we at last got off and had ridden 
somelittle way, Basil said thoughtfully : * By 
the bye, I wonder where Selim was off to at 
this late hour of the night? Directly we 
came down, before that duffer began fussing 
with your saddle, I saw Selim slink otf 
down the road, keeping in the shadow as if 
he did not wish to be seen. I suppose he 
can’t be up to any mischief?” 

In a moment my vague suspicions became 
certainties. “ Whew, I wish you had told me 
before!" I cried excitedly. "I tell you 
what it is, Basil, I see it all; we're in for 
8 serious adventure. That fellow Selim, who 
seems a8 thieving rascal, saw M. de Nemours 
put those bank-notes into the envelope he 
gave me for father. No doubt he is in 
league with some of thosc rogues on the 
mountains that father spoke of. He gets the 
groom, who is probably another of the same 
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sort as himself, to delay our start till he can 
let his banditti acquaintances know what a 
rich prey is coming, and then they'll just 
swoop down upon us in this nice lonely road, 
and we shall be robbed, if not murdered ! ” 

* My stars! I believe you are right ! ” cried 
Basil, looking rather solemn. ‘ What on 
earth shall we do? Shall we go back to Les 
Carriéres ? ” 

For a moment we hesitated, reining in our 
horses, but before we had time to come to 
any conclusion, we heard & wild whoop of 
triumph, accompanied by the clattering of 
horses’ hoofs, and in a moment we were 
surrounded by at least a dozen Kabyles, who 
emerged from their ambush amidst the trees 
around. 

As they surrounded us on all sides flight 
was impossible; and as for fighting, two boys 
against twelve grown men seemed rather 
hopeless! Basil backed his horse so as to 
bring it into line with mine, and there we 
sat, side by side, glaring &t our enemies, 
and waiting for them to make the first 
move. 

We had not long to wait. Almostat once 
one of the rascals advanced close to us, and 
while the rest of the gang kept their old- 
fashioned guns pointed at us, ready to fire 
if we attempted to fly, he explained in broken 
French that we must hand over our money 
and valuables, and if we did so promptly, 
ourlives would be spared, but if not, he could 
not answer for the consequences. 

I glanced at Basil for him to take the lead 
in the negotiations. When all is said and 
done I know he has twice the nous that I 
have, and now, in the presence of danger, I 
instinctively turned to him to get us out of 
the hole. At first he pretended to be very 
put out, but at length he reluctantly felt for 
his purse, saying to me in English, “ I say, 
Wilfred, I am going to try to edge away to 
one side of these rascals. You do the same, 
wil you? Then, when we get the chance, 
we'll just put spurs to our horses and tly!” 

While fumbling in his pocket for his 
purse with his right hand, he kept jerking 
the reins with his left, not as if he were 
doingit intentionally, but through clumsiness. 
He held his reins us we all do in Algeria, in 
the French fashion—the snattüle divided by 
the middle finger, and the curb by the 
little tinger—and as I watched him closelv, 
so as to follow his lead, I noticed that 
he slightly tightened tie curb rein, and 
loosened the snatile, so that the whole strain 
of every jerk came on thecurb. Our horses, 
like most Arabs, had tender mouths, and 
Basil’s soon grew restless and irritable under 
this unusual treatment. I could guess, too, 
from the way his feet were turned, that Basil 
was giving him several little secret pricks with 
the spurs. Accordingly, though his rider 
made a great show of trying to calm him 
with noisy pats on the neck, and soothing 
words, the poor brute began plunging about 
in a highly spirited manner. I carefully 
imitated Basil’s tactics, with much the same 
result, and looked as stupid and innocent as 
I could, while taking care that all the poor 
animal’s leaps and bounds should bring us 
nearer to the edge of the party. 

But the Kabyles were growing impatient, 
if not suspicious, and Basil presently threw 
them his purse. I did the same; but our 
united riches scarcely amounted to five 
francs. At seeing this, the leader of the 
gang became furious, and coming close to us 
he demanded the letter with the billets de 
banque ; showing clearly enough, if we had 
ever doubted it, that Selim had told him 
about the bank-notes in the letter for father. 

By this time, however, we had managed to 


prance over to the side of the group, in the 
direction of Milianah. “Now or never." 
cried Basil to me in English. ‘ Our horses 
are better than theirs Off for Milianah ! " 

He pretended to feel in his pocket for the 
letter ; then, quick as lightning, he drew out 
his revolver, and with unerring aim sent a 
bullet through the right arm of the mzn 
who was nearest us, and who alone blocked 
our way, and then both of us, clapping the 
spurs to our horses’ flanks, galloped off 
wildly homewards. 

The suddenness of our action took the 
Kabyles by surprise and gained us a 
little start, but almost instantly our foes 
were after us. It soon became evident, 
however, that only two of them had any 
chance of overtaking us. "Dow 

The foremost of the two, a swarthy fellow 
with a long red beard, mounted on a fine 
stallion, was now quite close—the other not 
far behind. 

" Over that gate into the field beyond!" 
I cried to Basil. 

“No, go on!” he shouted, but too late— 
my horse had cleared the gate like a bird, 
and Basil reluctantly followed. 

The manaeuvre was successful for the 
moment, as neither of our pursuers had 
dared to follow us. But an infant later I 
recognised that it was a feta! blunder, for 
now that we were in the field there was 
nothing to do but get back mto the road 
again over another gate lower down, or else 
we should be shut up, as in a trap, for the 
whole field was surrounded by a higH hedge. 
By the time we had arrived at the gate, half 
a dozen of the Kabyles who had gone straight 
on by the road were there waiting for us. 

I lamented my folly, but Basil rose to the 
occasion splendidly. ‘Never mind, old 
fellow," he said, “we must just charge 
them. Follow your leader!" Then, with 
a gay laugh, he galloped straight up to them 
and burst upon them in a style that simply 
took the conceit out of me for ever! 

Amazed at such daring, and unprepared 
for it, the Kabyles fell back. I heard two 
sharp reports, and two bullets whizzed past 
us, but fortunately neither of them hit us. 
Rash fellows that they were to shoot! Basil’s 
revolver had still five charges in it, and as 
cool as a cucumber he swung round in his 
saddle. Slightly checking his horse, he let 
me pass him, and then, with his right arm 
steadily extended, he quietly and deliberately 
let them have the contents of all the five 
remaining barrels one after another. How 
many bullets found their billet I do not know, 
but enough in any case, for the Kabyles just 
turned tail and fled at the top of their speed. 

* Basil, old man," I said to him a little 
later, when the embattled walls of Milianah 
came in view, “I have often seen you ride 
and I have often watched you shoot, and I 
am afraid that till to-night I have never 
done either without envying you, and wish- 
ing you were not so awfully clever. But to- 
night I can assure you my admiration was 
unmixed with envy! And seriously, upon 
my word, I never felt till now what a jolly 
thing it is to just frankly admire a fellow 
without wishing to compete with him. I 
know at last that I can never equal you, and 
I don't want to. So I vote that henceforth 
we give up being rivals, and begin to be 
friends!” 

We sealed the compact there and then by 
a hearty grip of the hand, and we have 
never repented it since. 

And now that we are chums for life, there 
only remains one thing which we can com- 
pete about—which of us can love and serve 
the other best! 
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Some Erue Pirate Yarns. 


HERE is no sadder word in 
the English language than 
that word ‘‘ missing," when 
applied to ships! Is there 
no hope that the loved ones 
may yet turn up, or can 
inquiry throw anv light on 

7 — where, when. and how they 
met their fate? Hardly a day passes with- 
out the dread word appearing in the papers, 
and it is only in rare cases that a bit of 
floating wreckage, or a bottle thrown up on 
the coast, affords a meagre clue! In wild 
and stormy seas, the cause of the loss may 
be surmised; but how account for it in 
smooth seas and under smiling skies? Some 
facts in my knowledge and an experience of 
my own are more than suggestive. 

About forty years ago, the pirates of the 
China Seas had become so daring, that they 
actually lay in wait within no great distance 
of the harbours and plundered ships as they 
came out. If a ship-master disputed the 
bill of an unreasonable compradore (ship- 
chandler), he might make his account with 
having to run the gauntlet of half & dozen 
junks before reaching the open sea ; that is, 
provided there were no British men-o'-war 
too near at hand. 

All junks, at that time, carried several big 
guns, ostensibly for their own protection, 
and it may have been necessary for aught I 
know; but the fact added greatly to the 
difficulty of identifying those who added 
piracy, on occasion, to their ordinary avoca- 
tions. Their means of obtaining infor- 
mation were complete and perfect, and the 
movements of every man-o’-war on the 
station were better known to them than to 
the Admiralty—and they never hit, unless 
it was quite safe to do so. 

In 1865 the Queen of the East arrived 
in Singapore with a shot-hole through her 
main cabin, and the captain’s wife out of 
her mind. Her husband had had a dispute 
with his compradore, and, holding a fine 
breeze when he sailed, got away from the 
junks, but a cannon-ball passed within a few 
inches of his wife’s head as she sat at table. 

The naval authorities in Hong-Kong were 
in an extremely unpleasant position. Every- 
thing possible was done; the gunboats were 
constantly on the alert; but identification 
was hope!'e;s. as one junk is exactly like 
another, and they were all alike armed. The 
one object of ambition among naval men 
was to catch them in the act; but how was 
this to be managed, when steam could not 
be got up without the news, no doubt by a 
simple process of signalling, being flashed in 
every direction across the China Seas? No 
Chinaman would give evidence against them 
—the fate of such an one would have been 
sure and speedy ! 

The Admiral himself was the first to 
circumvent them, and the blow he struck, if 
it did not altogether abolish piracy on his 
station, at least lessened it to an enormous 
extent. 

. Lying in Hong-Kong harbour was an old, 

bluff-bowed, but very strong and serviceable 

barque, loading for Shanghai. Her name 
was the Ajaz, and a more unlikely vessel to 
go in pursuit of pirates could not well have 

been imagined. The Admiral, however, did 

not mean her to pursue, but to be pursued, 

and very cleverly and successfully he laid 
his plans. 

A few days before the Ajax had completed 
her loading, a merchant called at the oftice 
of the agents, and, in the ordinary course 
of business, obtained a shipping order for a 


By Patrick Boots, 
Ardhor of“ A Terrible Tale of the Sea,” etc. 


numter of portable engines with fittings, 
to be conveyed to Shanghai, “on deck at 
shipper’s risk.” 

Now, I do not know if you boys are aware 
that an old-fashioned muzzle-loading naval 
gun, such as was in use in those days, fits 
very nicely into the case of a portable engine, 
but so it does, and now I am sure you can 
guess what the merchant was shipping; 
also that the “fittings, in smaller cases. 
were round shot, grape. and canister. And 
the old seaman had not forgotten the powder, 
you may well believe! It could easily 
have been shipped in boxes as ordinary 
cargo and put in the hold without exciting 
suspicion, but that would have been much 
too risky—powder having to be handled with 
great care. 

It was kept a great secret that the vessel 
was to take a few boxes of bullion on board, 
and they were shipped with as little ostenta- 
tion as possible; for the authorities knew 
that no power they possessed could keep 
secret the shipment of treasure, the pirates’ 
spies being evervwhere; and any departure, 
however slight, from the usual routine might 
have spoilt everything. The powder was in 
those bullion boxes! 

The barque, loaded up and hatches bat- 
tened down, had been hauled alongside the 
wharf, to take in the heavy weights, and 
that done she was towed to the Lymoon 
passage, where she anchored for the night, to 
proceed to sea the tollowing morning if the 
wind served. The captain, in the mean- 
time, had cleared his ship at the Custom 
House, made a considerable reduction in his 
compradore’s bill (in case by any chance 
the shipment of specie had not got wind), 
and now proceeded on board, feeling highly 
elated and very important indeed, as he was 
the only man of the ship’s company in the 
secret. 

The work of getting ready for sea went on 
as usual, and at eight bells the anchor watch 
was set for the night, as though that was to 
pass,in the usual quiet and uneventful 
manner. And here I may mention that in 
Hong.Kong harbour it was at that timc 
necessary to keep a most careful watch 
during the hours of darkness, otherwise 
returning light might disclose that the ship 
had been quietly stripped of much of her 
copper sheathing while the watchman dozed. 
The process was very simple: a boat would 
drop quietly down on the tide, and,if un- 
challenged, make a line fast to the cable 
below water, and lying close alongside, softly 
strip off as many sheets as she could carry. 
At the first sign of & human head over the 
rail, the line was cut and away went John 
Chinaman, happy in the knowledge that in 
the dark pursuit was hopeless. 

But these are not Chinese robbers who 
are dropping down so  noiselessly about 
2 a.M., and the honest old barque, so far 
from warning them off, is giving them a quiet 
but hearty welcome. They are two boat- 
loads of British tars, and the Ajaz finds her 
complement increased by sixty men-o'-war's- 
men and two naval officers. The boats, 
relieved of their loads, drop silently with the 
tide until a long way astern, then stretch 
across the harbour and return to their vessel 
by a long round-about, to deceive any eyes 
that might be on the watch. 

To clearly understand what follows, my 
readers must take in that the bulwarks on the 
Ajax were not such as are to be seen on any 
modern-built craft. She, in common with 
all our old wooden-built ships, carried what 
we called top-gallant bulwarks, behind which 


a full-grown man could stand upright with- 
out exposing himself. And so itcame about 
that the guns were taken from their cases 
(which were fastened with screws only), 
placed in line with the ports, and the peace- 
ful merchantman was transformed into a very 
creditable fighting ship, without any out- 
ward token that any change had taken place. 
Absolute silence in the still morning hours 
was the only essential, and such men on 
such an enterprise may at all times be 
trusted for that. 

Day broke with a light breeze; and no 
pilot being needed the anchor was hove up 
and sail set, the work being done by the 
ordinary crew only, so as to avoid any extra 
smartness. There was no chance of falling 
in with any pirates near the harbour entrance 
on this occasion, as there were several: men- 
o’-war in port, and so all junks passed 
during the day were only peaceable traders. 

The breeze held nicely, and the bluff-bowed 
old tub, capable of eight knots at her best, 
sailed gaily along at four or five knots, and 
by the afternoon had made between thirty 
and forty miles of an offing. 

No fear of those rascally British bulldogs 
now; no news of them having left port (for 
you may be sure there were junks within 
signalling distances, all the way back to 
Hong-Kong) ; and five junks which, from the 
course they had steered since morning, 
&ppeared to be also bound for Shanghai, 
began to close in on the defenceless 
merchantman, which only now appeared to 
realise her danger, and was making every 
effort to escape by squaring away and piling 
stu’n-sail on stu’n-sail.* 

How the pirates must have chuckled over 
the thought of all that specie, and the fact, 
of which no doubt they had assured them- 
selves before starting, that they had the 
heels of their victim. How were they to 
know that the very best gunners on the 
station were lying, with a grim smile on 
their faces, behind those defenceless-looking 
bulwarks, and that six handy guns (heavy 
guns could not have been worked in the 
available space) were only waiting the word 
of command to deal death and destruction 
among the cowards, who would never fight 
unless cornered, when they certainly fought 
savagely enough, thanks to the halter in store 
for them. 

The breeze just ruffled the water's face and 
the declining sun shone brightly on the 
rippling wavelets, as those made in the 
image of God drew together for the death 
grapple. The pirates had no intention of 
opening with their big guns; the sound 
sometimes carried farther than they liked, 
and, besides, it was quite unnecessary in such 
a simple case. 

They were almost within pistol shot, three 
one side, two the other, the crews “ breathing 
forth threatenings" in blood.curdling yells, 
when the otlicer in command on the Ajaz at 
last gave the word. There was no hurry, the 
guns were run out and each carefully aimed 
before & shot was fired, and every one went 
home. The merchant sailors were all pro- 
vided with arms, and fifty rifles emptied 
themselves at the same time on the crowded 
decks. It was like a game at ninepins: there 
was many a missing crew to avenge, and 
hardly a shot wasreturned. The pirates’ big 
guns were not even loaded, and seeing they 
had been trapped, they only thought of 
escape. The gunners knew their work too 


9 Abbreviation for "studding-sail "—thelonger word 
is never used at sea, 


well, however, and they had waited too long 
for such an opportunity, and in à few minutes 
three junks had gone to the bottom—the 
other two, dismasted, lay at the victor's 
mercy. The loss on the side of the British 
was nii! 

The barque returned to Hong-Kong with 
her prizes, and I forget what fate befell the 
prisoners, though i& may be safely surmised 
they paid the full penalty ; and from that day 
forward piracy was much more cautiously 
carried on in the China Seas. 

The question may be asked: “ Did these 
junks always carry crews large enough for 
piratical purposes?" They did not; but 
there were many places on the coast where 
they could embark as many extra hands as 
they wanted, re-landing them when their 
work was done, and always before entering 
British jurisdiction. On the high seas we 
had no right of search, and they could carry 
what they pleased. I have frequently seen 
junks with as many guns as men. 

Another case of pirates being caught in 
their own snare occurred while I was in the 
East, but in this instance there was little 
bloodshed, and the capture was due to a 
miscalculation on the part of the rogues 
themselves. A large steamer (the name has 
slipped my memory) left Hong-Kong one 
morning with, among others, a considerable 
number of Chinese passengers on deck. 

This was usual and attracted no particu- 
lar attention, but the captain was an old 
trader, and had learned among other things 
never to take anything for granted. His 
cabin was on the upper deck, just abaft the 
wheel-house, the two forming one block with 
an inner door of communication. Here he 
had formed his magazine, in which was 
stored all the ship’s fire-arms and cartridges ; 
every European among the crew, some four- 
teen in all, having standing orders to muster 
there in the event of mutiny, or other serious 
trouble, either with his Chinese crew or the 
motley crowd who generally formed the bulk 
of his passengers. 

He was now to be rewarded for his fore. 
sight! The run was a short one, only some 
twenty-four hours, and a few hours after 
leaving port a gang of Chinamen rose and 
seized the ship. The plan was to secure 
everything of value and compel the crew to 
run her to some previously arranged rendez. 
vous, where their friends were in waiting to 
land them. What was then to become of 
the steamer, her crew, and passengers, can 
only be surmised, as the pirates had reckoned 
without their host, and the game was not 
played out on the original plan. 

At an order from the captain to the 
engineer on duty, that officer promptly 
opened the steam escape and stopped the 
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engines, reaching the bridge-deck by the 
* fidly," where he found the other Europeans 
armed to the teeth and in possession of the 
deck-house. The pirates had the ship, at 
least most of her, but the men who were to 
handle her for them were handling rifles 
and revolvers in a manner that seriously 
interfered with their arrangements. They 
did not know how to get up steam again, and 
even if they could have managed that, the 
wheel-house was in the captain’s hands, and 
he could select the course. His entrench- 
ment could only be approached by ladders 
and passages admitting but one at a time— 
that is, with space to use his arms—and 
their courage was not equal to such a strain. 
They had no fire-arms ! 

Possibly they meant to make the rush 
after darkness set in, and in the meantime 
employed themselves looting the cabins and 
passengers, two of whom, Chinese merchants, 
making some resistance, were brutally 
murdered. Buta passing steamer had been 
signalled, and a man-o’-war arriving on the 
scene before further damage was done, the 
rogues were made prisoners and carried back 
to Hong-Kong, where they were tried for 
piracy on the high seas. 

Now I must tell you of a case in which 
the pirates had it all their own way, and the 
vessel would have been among the list of the 
" missing," but for the almost miraculous 
escape of one man. A schooner, carrying a 
crew of seven hands all told, lay becalmed 
one night off the coast of southern China. 
An acquaintance of mine was on board as a 
sort of supercargo ; that is, he had been sent 
by the owners of the cargo to see to its sale 
at the port of destination, and to lay out the 
money so realised in the purchase of goods 
for the return voyage. There was no moon, 
and the darkness was of that murky nature 
so well known to sailors, when the atmo- 
sphere seems charged with electricity. It 
was past midnight, but no one felt inclined 
to leave the deck ; the skipper, the mate, and 
my friend sat on the little skylight, the 
helmsman leaned drowsily across the wheel, 
and the remainder of the small crew lay 
handy about the deck. Suddenly the sound 
of oars was heard, and the startling discovery 
made that the schooner was surrounded by 
row-boats. Possibly the skipper was a 
stranger—more likely immunity had made 
him careless; whatever may have been the 
reason, nothing was ready, and the doomed 
men looked wildly round for any weapons 
with which to defend themselves. The 
officers sprang below into the cabin, but 
the old muzzle-loaders took long to load, and 
the supercargo, who was the first to return 
on deck, was cut down as he emerged from 
the scuttle. 


When he recovered consciousness day waa 
just breaking, and he found himself, with an 
ugly cut across his head, doubled up between 
the harness* casks, where he had been left for 
dead. Everything was quiet, and he soon 
discovered that he was the only living thing 
on board. The skipperand mate lay dead on 
the cabin floor, the crew in a ring where they 
had faced the music. There was more blood 
about than came from half a dozen white 
men, but a Chinaman never buries his dead 
where the grave cannot be visited, and there 
was nothing to show at what price our 
countrymen had sold their lives. 

Though a landsman, the supercargo had 
some knowledge of nautical matters, and a 
glance over the side told him that no time 
was to be lost in seeking other quarters. 
Weak from loss of blood, he was powerless to 
get the boat out; but with a lifebuoy under 
his arms, and a light ladder to protect him 
from sharks, he scrambled overboard, and 
had only swum a few strokes when the stern 
of the schooner rose high in the air, and with 
a heavy plunge she went down head first. 
Fortunately the sea was smooth, and lying 
perfectly still on the surface he was able to 
keep the ladder underneath him and himself 
in a horizontal position; for had his legs 
hung down, they would have been seized to 
& certainty by the monsters which swam 
hungrily about. You know, boys, I daresay, 
that sharks are great cowards and rarely 
attack what appears strange to them. Boats 
they know all about—and on rare occasions 
have tried to upset them—but a ladder was 
out of their reckoning altogether. 

He had not to remain in his perilous 
position long; there were lots of native craft 
about, and one, the skipper of which no 
doubt wanted to earn cheaply a good cha- 
racter, which might stand him in stead at 
some future time, picked the supercargo up 
and treated him kindly, eventually landing 
him at Hong-Kong, where he was long 
detained by the authorities in hopes that he 
might be able to identify his assailants. But 
the only man he had seen was the one who 
cut him down, and though gunboats were 
despatched to the scene of the outrage and a 
diligent search made in the neighbouring 
villages, not a sign of anything belonging to 
the ill-fated craft was ever discovered, and the 
murderers went scot-free. 


* The casks in which the salt beef for daily use is 
kept are always stored on deck, generally close to the 
cabin door, and are called * harness" casks, The name 
was originally given in joke, and alluded to the sailors 
belief that they contained the flesh of ancient horses 
Hence the well-known lines : 


“Salt horse, salt horse, what brought you here 
After pulling a cart for many a year— 
Bein’ kicked and cued with much abuse, 
Then salted down for sailors’ use? " 
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A Pretty Situation! 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by E. M. GOODRICH.) 


SHOPWOMAN (haring filled Tommy s jar with treacle) : * Where's the money rm 
Tommy : “ Please, m'm, it's at the bottom of the jar!” 
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SF Voice in the Street. 


N the twilight of an October 
evening, two juvenile musi- 
cians were delighting an 
audience of bystanders, in a 
quiet street off Gray’s Inn, 
with songs of a past genera- 
tion. One was a fair-haired 
boy, about twelve years old, 

and he played a cheap violin; the other was 

a dark-locked, black-eyed girl about two 

years his senior, and she sang the old-world 

ballads in a sweet, sympathetic voice, which 
went straight to the hearts of her hearers. 

Both were poorly dressed, but there was a 

refinement in their demeanour as indefinable 

as it was attractive; and, when their efforts 
were ended, the embarrassed fashion in 

which the girl stood in her place, holding a 

cardboard box in her hand, told that the 

soliciting of pence was something not well 
within her experience. 
" Here, missie, lend us hold o! the box, 
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and I'll pass it round for you, while you give 
us another before a bobby comes," said a 
burly workman, depositing his bag of tools 
with a clang on the pavement; and she 
handed it to him with & blush, when he 
promptly went the round of the listeners, 
cajoling contributions, with chaff and good- 
humoured speeches. The children de- 
liberated together for a few seconds, and 
then the boy played & short prelude, and 
accompanied the girl's appealing voice in & 
once-popular ballad : 


* Oh, had I but Aladdin's lamp, 
If only for a day ; 
I'd try tó find a link to bind 
The joys that pass away.” 


A tall, spare, bronzed, and long-bearded 
nian, in a long paletot and crush-hat, stopped 
at the corner suddenly, arrested by the song; 
for in & flash his thoughts had travelled 
back a decade and a-half to a village school- 


room, where the young governess, Comfort 
Palfrey, sang this very air. He saw her 
fresh cheeks, brillic at eyes, and black hair, 
set off by the white muslin dress. He 
saw, by his side in the audience, his father, 
mother, and younger brother, now dead ; 
and felt all the happiness and pain of the 
past, so that unbidden tears rose to his eyes, 
as the girl concluded : 


“ Where'er there was unhappiness, 
I'd use my magic sway ; 
And none should be in poverty, 
Or dread the coming day." 


There was a burst of applause from the by- 
standers, and the kindly workman promptly 
gathered the money again, and handed the 
box to the girl, just as a policeman walked 
noisily, but leisurely, forward to break up the 
gathering. In point of fact, the guardian ot 
the peace had been a delighted listener him- 
self, screened from observation in a doorway ; 
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but, now that the entertainment was over, he 
was bound to show himself for the dignity of 
order, lest an observer should notice his 
lapse from official decorum. 

The crowd quickly melted, and the young 
performers hurried away towards Holborn, 
guarding the precious box, talking in low, 
enger tones, as they went: 

“There must be quite half-a-crown, 
Rupert," said the girl. 

* Ob, Irene, then we can get the things 
from the grocer's, as well as the beef-juice," 
answered the boy. 

“ But if mamma only knew,” said the girl 
sadly. 

* I must tell her when she’s better," said 
the boy stoutly ; “I asked you to do it.” 

By this time, a man's long legs, moving in 
an easy Stride, had overtaken the children's 
quick steps, and a deep, pleasant voice said : 
“ One moment, my dears ; you did not wait 
for my concert-fees."' | 

They turned hastily, somewhat fearful, 
but a glance into the kind brown eyes of the 
tall man reassured them, and, as he dropped 
two half-crowns into the box from between 
his thumb and forefinger, an awestruck 
"Oh," which sounded almost like a sob, 
came from both, and they stared at him with 
wide eyes, unable to frame words of thanks. 

“Who taught you the song ‘ Aladdin’s 
Lamp '?"' asked the tall man, to cover their 
confusion 

" Mamma," said the boy. 

“Do you sing it in this neighbourhood 
every night, my child?" said the man to 
the girl. 

She hung her head, blushing painfully ; 
but the boy broke in quickly, saying, ‘‘ Look 
here, sir, I'll tell you. You're a gentleman, 
and my father was an officer and a gentle- 
man, so it'll be all right. I persuaded her 
to come and sing, while I played, because 
mamma’s ill, and must have nourishment or 
perhaps die. And I intend to tell her when 
she’s better, and ask her to forgive me." 

“I should like to see your mamma," said 
the stranger, “and tell her the truth now, 
for if you play these pranks in London you 
may come to harm. Perhaps your mamma 
would let you come to my rooms instead, 
and then we could hunt all sorts of things 
good for & sick lady." 

“ Oh, please, mamma would not like a 
etranger to come home with us," said the 
girl timidly. 

“ But this is not any sort of stranger," the 
boy chimed in; “this is a gentleman, like 
papa was. Perhaps we could run and ask 
mamma, Irene; and I could pay the gentle. 
man back when I'm a man." 

“ No, Rupert, indeed. Let us thank the 
gentleman, and go; mamma will miss us." 

The stranger started, and gazed from one 
child to the other as he heard their names; 
for the boy's and his were one, and the girl's 
was that of his dead mother. 

* Tell me your surname, Rupert," said he; 
“ mine is Stretton.” 

“And mine is Stretton,” cried the boy, 
opening his eyes wider than ever. 

'* And your mamma’s name—her Christian 
name, I mean. Is it Irene, as your sister’s 
is? " 
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The boy was now at a loss, but the girl 
said quietly: “It is Comfort, I think, sir 
because that is written in her church- 
service.” 

* Comfort Palfrey, as I’m a living man," 
said Stretton vehemently. ‘And you say 
your father was an officer, my boy ; what was 
his Christian name ? ” 

“ Reginald!" answered the boy, without 
hesitation. 

“That settles it," said the inquirer. 
“ Take me to your mother at once, for, unless 
there is some strange confusion, lam your 
uncle, Rupert Stretton, and I must know the 
truth." 

This unexpected speech in such & tone 
silenced all objections completely; and 
hurrying alongside the tall man, towards 
home, they exchanged wondering glances 
which meant “An uncle—papa’s brother ! 
Can it be true? ”’ 

They thought it was a dream, and that 
the tall man would vanish for ever, when he 
suddenly said, ' Wait for me a minute, 
dears,” and strode across the road. But, 
instead, he entered a grocer's shop, and 
emerged in a little while with bulky pockets. 
' Look at the beef bottles, Irene," whispered 
Rupert; “I can see them bulging.” His 
sister did not reply; she was in a state of 
nervous tension, very pitiable in one so 
young. The poor child had, in her short 
time, seen the ruin of so many bright hopes, 
that she was dreading the end of this 
experience, which seemed too bright to last. 

"How far are we from your home?" 
asked Stretton. 

* Not far," replied the boy, forging ahead. 
“Just round this corner and the next, and 
then it's on the second floor in the fifth 
house." 

"Oh!" said Stretton to himself, as he 
was conducted through the mazes off Drury 
Lane. Arrived at the outer door, he called a 
halt. “My dears,” he said, “you must go 
up first, and tell your mother I am here." 

“Oh, Uncle Rupert," said the boy, 
" please to come and wait on the landing, or 
some one will pick your pocket. I don't 
mean steal the—bottles, you know; you 
don’t think I mean that?” said the little 
fellow, with a flush, fearful of giving a wrong 
impression. “I mean your handkerchief, or 
something.” 

“Lead on, namesake,” replied Stretton, 
with a smile; the little chap’s frankness and 
instinctive delicacy appealing to him strangely. 
“Just like poor Reginald,” he mused, 
“ high-spirited and sensitive as a thorough- 
bred." He stood on the landing in the 
dark, as the children climbed to the next 
floor. 

A voice, the tones of which he well knew, 
was heard to say: ‘“ My loves, where have 
you been?" Then the girl sobbed out a few 
lame sentences, incoherently; but the boy's 
voice said clearly, “I asked and asked her 
to sing in the streets, while I played, and at 
first she wouldn't, and then she did, so you 
might have the good things, and we've got a 
lot of money, and Uncle Rupert came along, 
and gave us five shillings, and he's on the 
landing, waiting to be asked up. ” 

“What are you talking of, child?” said 
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che mother's voice, now a little stronger from 
excitement. “ What do you know of your 
Uncle Rupert? I never———"' 

The remainder of the sentence was lost in 
a hacking cough, so Stretton mounted th 
stair, and tapped at the half-open door. 

“Itis I, Rupert Stretton,” he said; “m 
I come in, Comfort? ” 

There was an inarticulate response, but the 
boy threw the door wide, saying, ** Come in. 
Uncle Rupert"; and Stretton entered the 
barely furnished apartment, and faced : 
worn, hollow-eyed woman, sitting sewin: 
spangles on a stage-dress. For a while 


neither spoke; then the woman said lamely, 


“ I did not think you would find us out; sen 
must excuse-——" 

“ Excuse," said Stretton, in affected wrath. 
“What on earth's the meaning of all tbis' 
I didn’t know I had a sister-in-law, till the 
events of to-night brought me the know. 
ledge." 

“There! I knew you would be angry, Sir 
Rupert; that’s why I didn't write after 
Reginald’s death," said the woman. “He 
was always afraid to let his father know. 
for the same reason." 

* I'm not angry," protested Stretton, ‘‘ and 
the dear old governor would have come 
round had Reginald spoken in time. But 
why this—this destitution ? " 

“The tidings of Reginald's sudden death 
at Simla, and the birth of little Rupert— 
Reginald told me to call a boy Rupert after 
you—prostrated me fora twelvemonth. The 
investments he had made for our future went 
wrong, and we came gradually to this. Don’ 
ask me all the painful details. But I have 
had my chiJdren, thank God, and now I can 
die in peace; for you'l look after their 
future for Reginald’s sake, won't you, Sir 
Rupert ? " 

“ Don't talk to me of dying," said Stretton : 
“and what an idiot I am to ask you in your 
state for any explanation ! "' 

Then the children saw & sight which mad: 
their new-found relative their hero for ever. 

He pulled the bottles from his pocket 
stripped off the papers, which he flung into 
the grate, and, taking a wooden chair in hi: 
hands, broke it like matchwood, and flung : 
on the paper. Lighting a match, he set th: 
pile alight, put the kettle on, and asked for s 
cup and glass. 

Irene slipped to the deal dresser. and, frez: 
n carefully covered corner in a drawer, pr. 
duced with some pride an elegant winegla:: 
and small silver cup, bearing the stag's head 
crest of the family and the father's monogran. 
** The last relics,” said the invalid tearfualls: 
and Stretton's eyes filled too, as he hand. 
the familiar articles. 

The old chair blazed merrily, and, whi: 
the kettle was boiling, some of the old coi: 
flushed back to Mrs. Stretton’s faded checi: 

“ I must get you out of this, and into t= 
pure Shropshire air, Comfort," Said Sc 
Rupert, as he sat with an arm ‘around ea 
of the children, “and the little ones sha 
make the old hall bright. I'll train the t«: 
to be like his father, and the gir) shall ar; 
us your old songs. So we'll 

““try to find a link to bind 
The joys that pags away.’” 
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SE Tishing Grip in Nova Sooctia. 


By THE Rev. Atwyne C. H. Rice, m.a. (Chaplain, Royal Navy). 


This was 
not: as s might be supposed, 
the name of a representative 
of the Hebrew race, but 
that of a full-blooded North 
American Indian, of the 
Micmac tribe in Nova Scotia; 
& man spare and wiry in 
form, keen of eye, and hard as nails, a born 
hunter and sportsman, according to the 
natural instincts and habits of all the redskin 
tribes. 

Our first introduction to him took place on 
a summer’s day, in an out-of-the-way spot in 
Nova Scotia, at a village called Bear River, 
some hundred miles from Halifax, the 
capital. His dwelling was on the outskirts 
of the village, in whatis called the Indian 
Reservation. These Reservations are plots 
of land allotted, in various parts of 
America, by the white man to his red brothers, 
the ancient lords and inhabitants of the 
country. Here they are encouraged to culti- 
vate the land, and to pursue the peaceful arts 
of civilised life. But the red man has no 
aptitude or desire for the cultivation of the 
soil, nor is it in his nature to settle down 
to the humdrum industry of his white 
brother. A hunter of animals, a rover, and 
a warrior he has ever been, and such will 
he ever remain, until the white man’s in- 
dustry, and competition, as well as bad 
spirits, small-pox, and other things inci- 
dental to our modern civilisation, shall 
have pushed him off the face of the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Solomon wasno exception to the traditional 
character of his countrymen; though an 
old man, past sixty, his eye was not yet dim, 
nor were his nerves enfeebled. He inhabited 
one of the tarred wooden huts which, dotted 
here and there over a tract of country, are 
wont to mark the site of an Indian Reserva- 
tion, and which seem to be somewhat in 
keeping with the complexion of the dusky 
race who occupy them. He had been recom- 
mended to me as a guide, with a view to 
exploring, for fishing purposes, the Bear 
River district. In this vicinity a string of 
lakes and streams stretches right away from 
the head of the Bear River into the heart of 
Nova Scotia, and as the country is composed 
of lakes and forests in about equal propor- 
tions, it may be traversed almost entirely by 
water. The usual mode of progression is in 
a light birch-bark canoe. By this means one 
may journey right through the forest, from 
lake to stream, from stream to lake, the only 
break being here and there a “ portage," of 
short or long duration, as the case may 
be. 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, it may 
be stated that a portage is a place where one 
has to take canoe and freight out of the 
water, and carry them by land for a distance, 
occasionally as much as a mile, from one 
lake to another. This occurs, perhaps, once 
or twice in twenty miles, wherever the bed 
of a stream happens to be too rocky or too 
shallow to permit of navigation. 

On learning the object of our visit, 
Solomon Siah at once readily assented to 
act as guide in the expedition, nor did any 
particular home ties, or preliminary arrange- 
ments, appear to delay his movements. Two 
dollars (about eight shillings) a day having 
been settled on as payment for the services 
of himself and his canoe, provisions for a 
week’s trip, together with tent, axe, and 
cooking utensils, were’speedily embarked in 


the light craft, which lay in some bushes on 
the banks of a neighbouring lake. 

In connection with the matter of supplies, 
perhaps the account of a week’s provisions 
(previously purchased at a “ dry goods store" 
in Digby, N.S.), for Solomon and self, may 
be of interest to our readers: 


Aug.l. To 4} lb. pork H, 31b. biscuit 39 0715 
j » 2 cans tongue i$, bot. pickles 22 .  -90 
x Salt 1, lemons 1%, pepper ż, mustard 13  :36 

5 Sugar 12, butter 14, tea h 2 cans 
milk i? : s . 136 

$ Matches 2, potatoes 29, €— E 
bread 45, è ; i . "74 
$i 


These provisions (including & bottle of 
rum, in case of chill or immersion), together 
with trout caught during the journey, and 
an occasional wild duck shot on the way, 
afforded some fairly substantial “ menus ” 
during the trip; and though Solomon did 
not altogether shine as a cook, between us 
we managed, somehow, to keep the pot boiling 
to our satisfaction. 

Launching our birch-bark canoe, we first 
traversed & small lake, at the farther shore 
of which there was a cart-road. Here we 
had engaged to meet what Nova Scotians 
call “a team "'— ie. a horse and low cart, 
whereon we might place our canoe and 
freight—since we intended to embark on a 
larger lake some few miles off, with which 
there was no communication by water. 
This larger lake was part of the system of 
lukes and streams on which we had 
arranged to do our fishing, and it was the 
real starting-point of our expedition. 

After a somewhat troublesome jolting 
journey on the team, we arrived, towards 
evening, at our destination. Canoe and bag- 
gage having been taken out of the cart, we 
were glad to find ourselves off the hot and 
dusty road, amid pleasant green forest land, 
by the side of a fine expanse of water, edged 
with fresh-looking pine-trees, spruces, and 
firs. 

We were not long in lighting a fire, and 
refreshing ourselves with a grateful cup of 
tea; and about six o’clock we once more 
embarked, and paddled with gentle easy 
motion for some miles over lake and stream, 
in the cool of the summer's evening. The 
water was tinged with the red of the setting 
sun, and the refreshing scent of spruce-trees 
came sweetly over the calm expanse of lake, 
as we glided along amid the hush of the 
darkening forest. No one can rightly know 
the intense charm of such surroundings, 
until he has been fortunate enough to voyage 
of a summer’s eve amid the lonely lakes and 
forests of North America. 

Soon night came on, and we drew to the 
shore to make our camp, have a meal, and 
turn in. Solomop went quickly to work. 
Whilst provisions and cooking utensils were 
being disembarked, and a fire lighted, he set 
forth with axe, and cut down some good- 
sized saplings. Two of these, with prongs 
at one end, he stuck into the ground, some 
distance apart and with prongsupward. On 
the prongs he rested another sapling 
horizontally, and laid against it other sap- 
lings on one side, by this means constructing 
a sort of sloping roof. This formed the 
frame on which our simple “ lean-to ” tent 
was to be stretched. 

The tent was open in front and our fire 
was built before it, so that, when lying down 
in the tent, one’s feet could be kept warm. 


Camp and fire were usually so situated that 
the breeze might blow a portion of smoke 
into the tent, with the object of keeping oif 
mosquitos, the ever-present annoyance of 
American camp life. The nuisance caused 
by these pests became often so great, that 
when fishing it was advisable to smear hands 
and face with a tarry kind of ointment, in 
order to keep off their attacks. Sometimes 
it was necessary even to wear gloves on the 
hands, and alight veil covering head and neck, 
so as to frustrate their insidious attentions. 
After a meal and pipe, we lay down on our 
beds (composed of a litter of scented spruce 
tops), and were soon peacefully slumbering. 
Constantly Solomon would wake with a 
grunt, and heave an extra log of wood on the 
fire. That first night, indeed, he seemed to 
be rather unnecessarily restless; which he 
accounted for in the morning by saying that 
he had been thinking and dreaming of “de 
bears," showing how true he was to his 
hunting instincts even in his dreams. 

And now for the chief object of our trip -- 
the tishes. In the mist of early morning 
we shook ourselves up, and after a dip in the 
lake and breakfast, rods and tackle were got 
ready. 

The artificial flies used for trout in Nova 
Scotia are very gaudy creations. They are 
as large as a small salmon fly, and their 
bright, erude colours would frighten a British 
trout into fits. 

A Nova Scotian trout, on his part, would 
not look at the small, sober-coloured British 
fly; so it is necessary to procure at Halifax 
flies especially prepared for Nova Scotian 
waters. A light fourteen-foot rod was found 
the most serviceable kind. 

Such a large-sized rod for trout is most 
useful, as one often strikes at the same time 
& brace of two-pound fish, or even three, on a 
cast bearing three flies ; and under such cir- 
cumstances, one needs a fairly powerful rod in 
hand. 

The morning sun came out bright and hot, 
and, after moving camp, embarking in the 
canoe, &nd crossing yet another lake, we 
made a portage of about 200 yards up the 
bed of a fair-sized stream. We then re-em- 
barked, and, paddling on for about two miles 
up stream, reached a portion of the river 
which widened out considerably, and where 
the water was still and deep. Such a spot 
is called in North America a “ still water." 
But it was not still very long. On our 
arrival, indeed, there was not a ripple or rise 
on the mirror-like surface, not a sign of 
living fish in those placid depths; but 
Solomon, stealthily mancuvring the canoe 
backwards towards some rushes by the bank, 
gave the signal to cast. 

Three flies fell on the mirror, and broke 
the calm; then, quick as lightning came a 
motion from below to the surface, and a splash 
and a dash, and then yet another motion, 
splash, and dash, and the “ still water” became 
very lively ; for a couple of one-pound trout 
well-hooked, jumped, dived, and rushed for 
freedom in their watery haunt, astounded, 
indignant, and flurried at thus being for the 
first time in their lives impeded in their 
fishy movements by some strange and terrible 
power. It must have taken some seven or 
eight minutes before, wearied out with their 
struggles, they allowed themselves, not with- 
out an occasional side-dash for freedom, to 
be gently reeled in to the side of the canoe ; 
wben, with deft hand, Solomon swiftly placed 
the landing-net beneath their wriggling 
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forms, and conveyed them, with expressions of 
satisfaction, to their final resting. place in the 
canoe. 

If ever fish fought well, those Nova Scotian 
speckled . beauties did. Like all the trout 
caught by us in these waters, they were 
comely, handsomely marked specimens of 
their tribe, atfording no end of play. From ten 
o'clock to three in the afternoon a succession 
of captures gave us plenty of sport, especially 
when a couple of two-pounders, occasionally 
getting hooked in company, would rush in 
different directions. However, Solomon was 
pretty handy with the landing-net, and we did 
not lose many fish, in spite of their evolutions. 

Towards the middle of the afternoon, the 
fish beginning to "take" less freely, we 
decided to move down stream; and, after 
picking up a tish or two in likely places, we 
prepared to give up fishing for the day, 
having had pretty active exercise since early 
morning. Accordingly, we selected for our 
camp a wooded knoll, a little way from the 
banks of the stream, and overlooking it. On 
tuking the fish out of the canoe, we found we 
had bagged some seventy beautiful fish be- 
tween one and two pounds in weight—a decent 
catch for Nova Scotian waters. 

After tea Solomon went away into the 
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forest to obtain strips of young maple-wood, 
with which he wove a basket, as our large 
fishing- basket was already full, and we wanted 
another in which to stow our fish. 

The next few days were spent in much the 
same pleasant manner, though with varying 
success as regards fish. Most of our best 


fishing was obtained under the trees in the. 


still waters of streams, the spots where the 
fish generally congregate in midsummer. 
At this time of year in North America it is 
burning hot in the daytime--sometimes 
almost too hot to fish, though at night it is 
quite cold, and one is giad of a good fire. 
Towards the end of the trip it was a matter 
of great regret to us that, through ignorance, 
we had not taken proper steps to preserve for 
future consumption the fish we caught. I 
grieve to say how many of these beauties we 
had to throw away. Of course we ate as 
many as we wanted. We found out after- 
wards, alas! too late, what we ought to have 
done. We should have taken a large 
quantity of salt with us, and, having split 
open the fish, should have first salted aud 
then well dried them in the sun. By this 
means they might have kept good for weeks. 
On subsequent occasions we profited by this 
experience. 


Dear old Solomon Siah! Often there 
comes to me, looking back on those days of 
joy to a fisherman, the remembrance of your 
stalwart yet somewhat stumpy form, as you 
carried the canoe on your shoulders along 
the forest path, when a long “ portage " was 
being made—a by no means easy feat of 
strength and balance for an old man, or even 
for a young one, on à Canadian midsummer 
day. You were proud, too, of your strength 
and activity in old age. Like most true 
sportsmen, you had a generous soul. 

In a place of honour in my cabin on 
board ship there hangs on high a kind gift 
from you—-an Indian basket-maker's knife, 
with blade of curious shape, the same knife 
with which, on that summer's day long past, 
you cut the strips of maple-wood in the 
Canadian forest, and fashioned the basket 
wherein to carry the spoils of that delightful 
fishing trip in Nova Scotia. 
~ Once more a good-bve. once more a farewell, 

To the forest, and lake, aud lonely dell; 

To the scent of the spruce, the fir, and pine: 

To the bending rod, and the fishing-line; 

To the birch-burk cauoe and the blazing light 

Of tbe good camp-fire in tbe soft, still night; 

As we wandered awhile in the land o'er the sea, 

Nova Scotia, rugged, aul homely, and free," 


Thirty-five Years of the 1 nter- Varsity Sports. 


€N March 5, 1864, upon the 


Christ Church Cricket 
Ground at Oxford, teams 
representing the sister 


'"Varsities of Oxford and 
Cambridge met in friendly 
rivalry for the first time, to 
contend in & series of con- 
tests that in the agglomerate comprise the 
“Varsity Sports." The match is especially 
interesting, for not only was it the initial 
encounter, but it also ended in the only tie 
—some authorities count it as & Cambridge 
victory, on the ground that the Light Blues 
scored seven second places to Oxford's one, 
the firsts being divided—that has resulted 
in the whole series; moreover, we find that 
the second competitor to breast the tape in 


the Two Miles Steeplechase was R. E. Webster, 
Trinity, Cambridge—better known to-day, 
perhaps, as Sir Richard Everard Webster, 
Q.C., Attorney-General. 

The second encounter took place at 
Fenner’s Cricket Ground at Cambridge, and 
on this occasion R. E. Webster won the Two 
Miles in 10m. 383s., and the Mile with ease 
in 4m. 431s.; not a superlatively good time 
for these sports, but considerably better than 
the worst, and a double event of considerable 
note. Cambridge won the match in this 
year most comíortably, and repeated the 
performance in 1866 and 1867, when the 
scene of the encounter was Beaufort House, 
Walham Green. 

In 1868 Oxford scored their premier 
victory, but Cambridge had their revenge 
the next year, only to be pulverised by the 
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men from the Isis by 7à firsts to 1} in 1870, 
in which year the venue was once more 
changed, this time to Lillie Bridge. <A 
victory to Oxford in 1871, and to Cambridge 
the next year, was followed by a sequence of 
four victories to the Dark Blues, to which, 
nothing daunted, the men from the Cam 
replied with a very practical tu quoque. In 
1531 Oxford reduced the sister University's 
lead, but Cambridge drew away again with a 
couple of victories, and it was not until the 
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close of the 1886 encounter that neither 
side could claim any advantage. 

In 1887 Cambridge began her long sequence 
of wins, coming otf champion six years in 
succession. In view of this prodigious feat, it 
speaks exceedingly well for the teams from 
the Isis, that the close of the 1898 match 
found them only four wins below the Cantabs 
in the whole series of thirty-five matches. 
In fig. 1 the sizes of the two wreaths, re- 
spectively labelled ** CAM" and “ OX," are 
drawn in proportion to the respective 
numbers of victories scored by each Univer- 


sity— namely, 19 to Cambridge and 15 to 
Oxford. It is somewhat surprising, therefore, 
in view of the Light Blues' majority of wins, 
to find that in the second figure, which deals 
with the number of * firsts ” each University 
can cluim, that the Oxford flag has to be 
hoisted above that of Cambridge; but, oddly 
enough, the Dark Blues can claim to have 
won 160 events in the last thirty-five years, 
to the Cantabs’ 155. It may here be men- 
tioned that the most decisive victories were 
those of Oxford in 1570—already noted; 
ls93 (7 firsts and 4 seconds to 2 firsts and 5 
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secouds); and 1898 (7 firsts and 2 seconds 
to 2 firsts and 7 seconds). It is owing to a 
great extent to these routs of the Light 
Blues that the Oxford tlag stands so high. 
In fig. 3 we have grouped the four great 
flat races together, partly for the sake of 
convenience, but chiefly to emphasise a 
rather remarkable coincidence — namely, that 
after thirty-five years’ struggle, the victor in 
the long run—we do not here refer to the 
Three Miles Flat!—in the 100 Yards, 
Quarter Mile, and One Mile, can show to his 
credit exactly the same number of victories 
in each case—i.c. 22. In the 100 Yards the 
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Oxford column (black), representing 22 wins, 
equals in length the Cambridge column of 
victories in the Quarter Mile, as well as 
the Oxford column in the One Mile. With 
regard to the Three Miles, out of 31 races 
Oxford has been victorious on no less than 
225 ocensions— the 3, of course, being a dead- 
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heat with Cambridge. Written in tabular 
form, the result of thirty-five years’ flat races 
reads as follows: 


100 Yards: Oxford, 22 victories; Cambridge, 13. 
(Best time, 10s. in 1868, 1870, 1873.) 
Quarter Mile: Cambridge, 22 victories ; Oxford, 13. 
(Best time, 494s. in 1896 ) 

One Mile: Oxford, 22 victories; Cambridge, 13. 
(Best time, 4m. 19$s. in 1894.) 

Three Miles: Oxford, 224 victories; Cambridge, 83. 
(Best time, 14m. 444s. in 1593.) 


In fig. 4 we show the result of an analysis 
of the 120 Yards Hurdle 1864-98 (inclusive), 
and the merest glance at the respective 
heights of the two hurdles makes it obvious 
that the Light Blues have the advantage in 
this event; as a matter of fact, Cambridge 
has won on 18} occasions to Oxford's 163. 
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So close are the results of the thirty-five 
encounters in the Long Jump, that a some- 
what careful examination of fig. 5 is neces- 
sary to discover the University that has an 
advantage. The supremacy, however, rests 
with Oxford, who has won the event on 18 
occasions to Cambridge’s 17; the result, 
until the advent of Mr. C. B. Fry in 1892, 
being Cambridge 15, Oxford 13. The con- 
dition of affairs in the Long Jump is reversed 
when we contemplate that of the High Jump 
(fig. 6), for in this event the Cambridge bar, 
it will be observed, stands distinctly higher 
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than that of the sister University, victory 
having attended the Light Blues on 1s} 
occasions to Oxford's 16%—in 1885 two 
Oxford and one Cambridge competitor tied 
at 5 ft. 64 in. 

In Throwing the Hammer (fig. 7) the Can- 
tabs tower above Oxford in a manner that 
recalls Oxford’s supremacy in the Three 


Miles. The actual figures are— Cambridge 22 
wins, Oxford 11. Hammer-throwing was not 
in the prozramme in 1864 or 1865. The 
result of 34 tussles in Weight-Putting, shows 
(see fig. 8) that the Light Blues have a small 
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advantage, the areas of the dark and light 
circles being as the 16 victories of Oxiord are 
to the 18 victories of Cambridge. Of the 
various events that have been abandoned, in 
the Two Miles Flat (1865-67) Oxford won 13, 
Cambridge 11; 200 Yards Hurdle (1864), 
Cambridge won; Two Miles Steeplechase 
(1864), Cambridge won; Throwing Cricket 
Ball (1865), Cambridge won. 

When analysing the various encounters, we 


discovered that certain events appear to be 
specialties of certain colleges in each Univer. 
sity. For instance, in the 100 Yards, for 
Oxford, Brasenose 33 victories, Wadham, 
Worcester, Corpus, and University 3 each, 
are prominent; whilst for Cambridge, Trinity 
men won the event on three occasions. Out 
of 22 Cambridge victories in the Quarter, the 
University has to thank Trinity men for 8, 
Jesus for 4, and ‘Trinity Hall and King's for 
3 each; no particular Oxford college shines 
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have fallen to the lot of the Cantabs. In the 
Three Miles, New and Trinity 4 each, and 
Keble and Hertford 3 each, contribute 
largely to the Oxford aggregate; whilst 
Corpus and Trinity Hall, with 3 *victories 
each, assisted the Light Blues consider- 
ably. In the Hurdles, Trinity 81 and Clare 
6 account for all the Cambridge victories, 
with the exception of 2 to the credit of 
Jesus College and 1 each to Trinity Hall 
and Corpus; St. John’s and Oriel (3 each) 
have provided more winners in this event 
for Oxford than any other college. In the 
Long Jump, Oriel is again very prominent 
with 5 victories to her credit, Wadham and 
Queen’s with 3 apiece also swelling the Ox- 
ford total; Jesus, Pembroke, and Trinity all 
did good work for Cambridge in this event. 
The High Jump has been won by men from 
Trinity and Corpus for Cambridge on 103 
occasions, and by Mertonians on 5? occasions 
for Oxford. With regard to Hammer- 
throwing and Putting the Weight, Trinity 
supplied the victor on 14 occasions for Cam- 
bridge, St. John's on 6, and Jesus on 5; 
whilst for Oxford, St. John's 7, Brasenose 5, 
and New and Queen's 4 each, have supplied 
the majority of winners. Infig. 9 we show 
how the six most successful—as far as pro- 
viding winners of the 300 odd events is 
concerned — colleges in each University com- 
pare with one another; the enormous super- 
iority of Trinity is very striking. Of the 
other colleges whose sons figure prominently 
in the lists of winners are—for Cambridge, 
Pembroke, Caius, King's, and St. Peter's; 
for Oxford, Queen's, Oriel, Wadham, Magda- 
len, Corpus, Keble, and Trinity. 

With regard to sequence of victories, Ox- 
ford has not lost the 100 Yards since 1890, 
though in 1891 and 1897 she ran dead-heats 
with Cambridge. Cambridge won the Quarter 
from 1865-69 inclusive. Oxford won the 
One Mile from 1884-91 inclusive. The Three 
Miles was instituted in 1868, and Oxford did 
not lose this event once until 1880; though 
in 1872 a dead-heat was run. Cambridge 
won the Hurdles from 1887-92, and Oxford 
from 1893-98 inclusive. Cambridge won the 
Long Jump from 1886-91 inclusive, and 
the High Jump from 1877-84; whilst of 
the three men who tied for it in 1885, one 
was a Light Blue. Cambridge won the 
Hammer from 1874-80 inclusive, and Oxford 
the Weight from 1870-77 inclusive. 


Fia. 9. 


with extraordinary brilliance in this event. 
In the One Mile we find that men at Christ 
Chureh, New, and Magdalen can claim 4 
victories each out of Oxford’s total of 22; 
and Trinity 4, Sidney 4, and Trinity Hall 3, 
account for 11 out of the 13 victories that 


Of individual performances we tind that 
J. G. Wilson, G. Jordon, L. Carter, and E. C. 
Trepplin for Oxford won the 160 Yards on 
three occasions each; uud Kamsbotham (Ox- 
ford) ran two dead-heai- wid won by one 
foot on a third occasion. ^ 1t... H. Macaulay 
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won the Quarter for Cambridge on three 
occasions. F. J. K. Cross for Oxford, and 
W. E. Lutyens for Cambridge, won the Mile 
on four occasions each. J. H. Morgan, W. 
R. H. Stevenson, W. Pollock-Hill, and J. M. 
Freemantle won the Three Miles for Oxford 
on three occasions each ; and W. W. Hough 
and F. S. Horan for Cambridge on & like 
number. E. T. Garnier won the Hurdles for 


Oxford in three successiveraces. E.J.Davies 
won the Long Jump for Cambridge in 1872, 
1873, 1874; and C. B. Fry for Oxford in 
1892, 1893, 1894. In 1870 J. H. Gurney 
(Cambridge) tied in the High Jump with an 
Oxonian; in 1871, 1872, 1873 he won the 
eventoutright. In 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, W. 
P. Montgomery (Oxford) repeated this notable 
performance. G. H. Hales (Cambridge) won 
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the Hammer-throwing from 1874-77 in- 
clusive; and J. H. Ware (Oxford) the 
Weight for 1883-86 inclusive. 

As far as these sports are concerned, the 
best on record is held by Oxford for the 
following events: 100 Yards, Long Jump, 
High Jump, Hammer-throwing, and Weight- 
putting. Cambridge claims the Quarter, the 
Mile, Three Miles, and Hurdles. 


f 
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Ha! Ha! 
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Gurrent Ontomology for Boys. 


LATE SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER. 
By THE REV. THEODORE WOOD, F.E.8. 


| ES HIS is the very busiest time of all the year for 
MEI the outdoor entomologist, and even if the 


day consisted of forty-eight hours instead of 


Iz 


— twenty-four, he would still find pev to do. 


Let us just map out his day for him —always 
supposing that he has it entirely at his own disposal— 
and briefly notice some of the more profitable ways in 
which he can fill up his time. 

Nolying in bed for him after 6 A.M., for the moths 
are resting on the fences after their nocturnal flight, 
&nd the moment the sun shines upon them they will be 
off to seek some more sheltered place of refuge. So up 
he must get as the clock strikes, and set off on a tour 
round all the palings in the neighbourhood. No net 
will be required—the moths will be far too sleepy to fly 
—but vhe more pill-boxes that can be carried the 
better. These should be of willow-chip and of four 
sizes, nested one inside another. Any chemist will 
gupply them for eightpence or ninepence a dozen 
nests. 

The only other requisite is a pair of sharp eyes ; for 
it is perfectly astonishing how invisible even a large 
moth can make itself when it settles down for a snooze 
upon a fence. If it is green it will hide among lichens ; 
if grey or white it sits among splashes of mud. It 
creeps into cracks; it gets underneath projecting 
splinters; it squeezes into the narrow space between 
two palings. Or it folds its wings round its body and 
looks like a bit of stick; or it spreads them out, and 
exactly resembles a piece of dead leaf. There is 
simply no end to its tricks ; and ninety-nine people out 
of a hundred would stare straight at it and pass it by, 
and never have the least idea that they had seen it. So 
when one first goes round the palings, the tour is not 
very profitable. All the moths seem to have gone 
semewhere else to sleep that morning, and on return- 
ing home one's boxes are as empty as when one started. 
But after a little practice one gets into the way of 
seeing them, even from the farther side of the road ; 
&nd now the difficulty is to carry enough boxes to 
&ccommodate the multitude of captures. 

At the same time, it must be remembered that 
palings are of different kinds, and that moths are 
most fastidious creatures. They very much object to 
a tarred fence, for example, although if coal tar is em- 
ployed instead of ordinary tar, they rather like it than 
otherwise. Then a fence which is built on a brick 
foundation does not suit their tastes at all, while they 
very much prefer close palings to open ones. What 
they like best of all is an old park fence about six feet 
high, covered with moss and lichens, and with a little 

ojecting ledge atthe top. Andif our friend the out- 

oor entemologist has such a hunting-ground in his 
neighbourhood, he is fortunate indeed. 

Well, off he goes on his round soon after six, and 
returns at eight with all his boxes full, and as huugry 
asa hunter. Directly he has finished his breakfast he 
must kill and set his captures, for if he leaves them till 
the evening, some of them are tolerably sure to get ex- 
cited and knock themselves all to pieces by banging 
about inthe box. The process does not take long when 
once one has got into the way of it,and forty or even 
fifty moths can easily be set inthe hour. So by ten 
o’clock he can start out again, net in hand, after butter- 
flies and day-Hying moths. 

But where is he to go? 

Well, that depends a good deal on what he wishes to 
catch. For “ fritillaries” and “ hair-streaks " he must 
resort to glades and clearings in woods. If he is after 
“blues,” a chalk down is the best place to find 
them. “Skippers” like grassy banks ; * browns ” and 
"heaths" prefer meadows; and so on. Then “ bee- 
hawks’ must be looked for at rhododendron blossoms ; 
* cinnabars" fly among ragwort ; and “orange under- 
wings" never wander far from heather. Many insects, 
of course, are exceedingly local. The Swallow-tail, for 
instance, is confined to the Norfolk and Cambridge 
fens; the Lulworth Skipper is only to be taken on the 
Dorsetshire coast; while for the Crimson Underwings 
and the Scarce Mervell-du-jour one must go to the New 
Forest. Sandhills, again, have insects of their own; 
80, also, have marshes. At the same time, I do not by 
any means advise the collector to be always rushing off 
to some district in which he has never collected before, 
for it takes years to exhaust the resources of even a 
moderately productive neighbourhood. At onetime, for 
example, my own collecting-ground was practically 
limited to a small wood, a couple of meadows, and a 
short stretch of railway bank, not half a dozen miles 
from Westminster ; yet I managed to work up a list of 
more than two hundred species of butterflies and moths, 
and very nearly seven hundred of beetles. The way is 
to visit tbe same spot again and again—in the morning, 
in the afternoon, in the evening, and at night—and not 
to leave a single square yard unexplored. 

Butterflies and day-flying moths, of course, can only 
be caught when the suu is shining. When it is not, 
recourse should be had to the beating-stick. Properly 
speaking, this implement ought rather to be known as 

e *shaking.stick" ; for shaking dislodges the moths 
quite as effectually as beating, whilethe latter operation 
is not calculated to do bushes any particular good, and 
may very possibly lead to righteous retribution on the 
part of the aggrieved owner. One of the very finest 
collecting-grounds in al! Scotland, for instance, has for 
years been altogether closed to entomologists, owing to 
the mischief wrought by one inconsiderate collector. 

So beating should Le altogether eschewed, and 


shaking resorted to instead. The best plan is to cut a 
stick of about four feet long, with a fork at oue end, 
and to use this with the left hand, while the net is held 
in the right. A quick, sharp shake,eonce or twice 
repeated, is the most useful; and it should be remem- 
bered that nearly all the startled moths will ly out on 
the leewa 1 side. 

is no way like this for getting hold of 
Geometers, which often fly out from the bushes literally 
in scores. “ Waves,” and “carpets,” and “ pugs,” and 
“ emeralds " —there really is not time to catch them all, 
and no matter what '* good things " one captures, one is 
always tantalised by the feeling that better things still 
must have got away. And this is especially the case in 
wood-ridings, where the undergrowth is thick upon 
either side. One is simply bewildered by the number 
of moths that come sleepily out, ony after another, and 
even the largest collecting-box gets filled in no time. 

N.B.—As nearly all these moths dry very quickly, 1t 
is best to use one of the ziue pocket boxes which are 
sold by the dealers, as the cork can be slightly damped 
before starting, so that the insects are kept moist uutil 
one has time to set them. 

Of course our enthusiastic friend never omits to 
glance at a tree-trunk ashe passes by. Moths sit upon 
tree-trunks all day and are very hard to see, as tliey 
wedge themselves into the cracks and crannies of the 
bark. But after a little practice one gets wouderfully 
expert in detecting them, and many a good thing 1s 
met with which would never have been taken iu any 
other way. 

Well, the morning comes to an eud only too quickly, 
and if our friend is wise, he first has a good wash and 
refreshes the inner man, and then gives up an hour or so 
to setting. This will leave him plenty of time for an- 
other stroll with his n>t before the butterflies cease fly- 
ing. On his way home let him look at the palings 
again; for moths generally leave the chrysalis about 
3 or 4 P.M., and find the nearest fence a very convenient 
situation on which torest while their wings are drying. 

But hia day is not over yet. Soon after sunset tlie 
night-flying moths begin to appear, and the net will 
be in constant requisition again. If there is any 
honeysuckle in flower, by all means let him pay it a 
visit, on the chance that an Elephaut Hawk may be 
hovering before it with its trunk plunged deeply intoa 
blossom. Privet bloom, too, is attractive to many 
moths, and so are syringa, valerian, ragwort, and even 
nettle. 

Then, about the second week in June, sugaring 
comes in. A pound of black treacle, with u large wine- 
zlassful of rum stirred up in it, is the mixture to use. 
This should be applied to the trunks of trees in long 
narrow streaks, immediately after sunset, and the same 
trees should be painted in the same places until the 
bark is literally saturated with treacle. Open spaces 
in woods are the best places for this method of collect- 
ing. But very good moths often turn up in fields, or 
even in gardens, while on the coast one can tie together 
big bunches of marram grass and sugar those. 

Then, last of all, as our friend goes home, he casts au 
eye up at the street lamps, swarming up & post every 
now und then in order to capture some choice speci- 
meus. His boxes are full now, and he is very tired; 
but still he must kill his captures and pin them into 
the relaxing box before he goes to bed, or they will 
knock themselves all to little bits before the morning. 
And then at last he turns in, and five minutes lager be 
is sleeping the sleep of the just, and dreaming of all 
the good things which he is going to catch on the 
morrow. 

———9— UO 


School Revisited. 


RP HE same old buildings still, I see, 
The same old ivied walls, 

The same old playfield’s green expanse, 
Where once I fagged for balls. 

What memories of joy and pain 

Each stone and turf recalls ! 


In yonder corner by those trees 
I fought my famous fight. 

I licked my man, though both of us 
A licking had that night ; 

And, after all, I fancy now 
The other chap was right. 


In my first mateh—the pitch looks now 
Just as it did that May— 

I made the winning hit, with but 
Two minutes left for play. 

How thev all cheered, and how I blushed ! 
It might be yesterday, 


And but the day before that here 
I sat, and carved my name. 

Ic cost me dear, I recollect, 
That bold attempt at fame, 

And yet I could not see that I 
Was very much to blame. 


This was the room for punishment, 
We called it then “The Gaol,” 

I came here more than once, I know— 
Yes, yes ! the usual tale. 

Here—but a man of forty-three 
Must really draw the veil. 


Well, well! those days are past and gone, 
Gone with their joy and pain. 
We lived our lives then to the full, 
Sane minds in bodies sane ; 
But still I doubt if I should care 
To live them o'er again. 
H. St. JOHN SEAMER. 
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The Rhinoceros at the Zoo.—From a Ph«to. 
( How he looked at the close of a holiday interview with 


the Editor !) 
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A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


By E. Harcourt BunnaGE, Author of “ The Vanished Yacht," 
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OR 
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THE THREE CHUMS 


(With Illustrations by WARWICK GOBLE.) 


etc. etc. 


t“ On towards the rugi'ed mountain country.” 
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CHAPTER I.—AN IMPERATIVE JOURNEY. 


“fP' HERE is nothing else to be done," said 

Colonel Frankland with a sigh that 
was half a groan; “I must hark back to 
Madrid and try to find the papers. What 
has become of them I have no more idea 
than the man inthe moon.” 

"I would not give very much for the 
ideas of that mythical personage on any 
subject whatever," Mrs. Frankland averred. 
“You will have time to visit some of the 
castles on the Sierra de Guaderrama on your 
return, I presume.” 

“I fear not," the Colonel rejoined, “it 
will be running my leave too close.” 

“ The boys will be intensely disappointed.” 

“They can go by themselves. That 
fellow Esparto says he knows the region 
thoroughly. Everything is arranged." 

“ But there may be brigands lurking among 
«he mountains." 

Colonel Frankland smiled and shook his 
head. 

* The scoundrels have all been wiped out, 
or driven to take up with some honest calling, 
thanks to the comparatively settled state 
of the country under the monarchy. There 
hasn't been a whisper about brigands in this 
district for many years. Ihave made especial 
inquiries on the matter. Now, as I must 
away at once, I will get Jenkins to pack my 
portmanteau.” 

“How long do you intend to stay in 
Madrid ? ” 

“ It is probable I shall be detained there a 
week at least, but it is uncertain." 

He left the room, and Mrs. Frankland 
turned to the window, from which a view of 
the northern part of ancient Segovia was 
obtainable. The cathedral churches, time- 
worn houses, and the battlements of the old 
walls made up a panorama of rare beauty. 
She had admired it on the previous evening 
when they arrived and took up their quarters 
at the Ecuador Hotel. But it occupied no 
corner in her thoughts now. Of the nature 
of the papers Colonel Frankland was so 
anxious about she had not the least idea. 
It was sutliciently perturbing to learn that 
he was obliged to go back to Madrid, where 
they had just spent a fortnight, to look for 
them, and the boys would certainly venture 
to go among the mountains without him. 

With her husband, who had seen much 
service in India and gone through it with 
credit, she would have felt safe in any 
country and among any class of natives. 
With him away, it must be confessed, she 
was alarmed, and her mind reverted to the 
stories she had read of Spanish brigands and 
the cruelties they were guilty of; and the 
boys were so devoid of fear and inclined to be 
reckless on occasion. 

They were three in number.—Harry, her 
only son; Cecil Ashton, a cousin; and Tommy 
Pepson, a school chum. The two former 
were about the same age, approaching 
eighteen, and Tommy was two years younger. 
Their more especial characteristics will ap- 
pear in the course of my story. 

Mrs. Frankland's apprehensive medita- 
tions were interrupted by the voices of the 
boys outside, engaged in an enthusiastic 
discussion. They came into the room, 
Harry leading. 

He was a tall. straight-limbed youngster, 
with a cool quiet air and eyes that conveyed 
an impression of his being possessed of his 
full share of determination. Cecil Ashton 
was a little the shorter of the two, much 
darker than Harry, owing to his mother 
being an Italian. He was vivacious, impul- 
sive, and on occasion showed that he was of 
the hot-headed order of humanity. 

Tommy Pepson was of an entirely different 
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order of being. He was short for his age, 
but compensating nature had endowed him 
with more width than was desirable from an 
artistic point of view. His features were 
plain, but relieved by the indication of his 
being possessed of an impregnable good 
humour. It was rarely that Tommy was 
roused, but when he was—well, you may see 
him in that condition anon and judge for 
yourselves what he was capable of when his 
spirit of antagonism was disturbed in its lair. 

“We have been talking with Esparto,” 
said Cecil, “and he will be here in the 
morning, with the mules and his boy 
Alfonzo.” . 

"Who doesn't come up to his name," 
drawled Harry. “ As one of the blood of old 
Castile, which his father claims him to 
be, the cub is about the meanest specimen of 
his race I have seen.” 

*Ithink you had better give up the idea 
of going," said Mrs. Frankland, with a wistful 
face; “the Colonel has to go back to Madrid, 
and cannot accompany you." 

She addressed Tommy Pepson more par- 
ticularly. He had a great respect for her, 
and in her hands was the most pliant of the 
three. A very little pressure from her 
would have kept him at home. 

“It’s a nuisance pater has occasion to go 
back to Madrid," said Harry, in a de- 
cisively quiet way ; “ he said something to me 
about it just now, but did not hint at our 
abandoning the outing. We are bent on 
exploring some of the old deserted and 
ruined castles; and what, my dear mater, 
have we to fear ?" 

“ Nothing,” said Cecil eagerly. “ I assure 
you, auntie, that Esparto was intensely 
amused when Tommy asked him what 
chance there was of meeting with a few 
brigands.”’ 

* Not because I funk meeting them, 
Tommy scornfully. 

“There isn't the slightest chance of your 
pluck being put to the test," remarked 
Harry. “We start in the morning at nine 
sharp." 

"And when will you return?" inquired 
Mrs. Frankland, resigned to the inevitable. 

“ Sometime the next day; a little late, 
probably," said Harry. ** We must spend a 
night there, and Esparto says there are many 
places that will serve for sleeping quite as 
comfortably as we shall desire.” 

“The stone floor of a castle or the open 
air will suffice for me," said Cecil. 

“And I can do without any sleep at all,” 
said Tommy. “Oh, it will be glorious, 
alone there, among the mighty mountains." 

“You must go, I suppose," sighed Mrs. 
Frankland; * but I shall be very anxious 
until you return." 

The boys went away to make sundry 
preparations for the expedition, and they 
were soon succeeded by Miss Agnes Thorold, 
Mrs. Frankland's maiden sister, who was 
travelling with the small party. The two 
women were a great contrast in physique and 
disposition. Mrs. Frankland was of medium 
height, and seemingly delicate, but her appear- 
ance was somewhat misleading. She could 
not recall the day when she had experienced 
& serious illness; nevertheless she was many 
degrees removed from being the muscular 
woman who can play tennis for hours or 
cycle half the day without any pronounced 
feeling of fatigue. 

Miss Thorold was an old maid through 
and through. Tall, wiry, precise, and given 
to positive expression of opinions on various 
subjects, very rarely preceded by due reflec- 
tion. On hearing of the boys’ proposed 
expedition she, without the slightest hesita- 
tion, declared they “were going to their 
deaths." 


» 


said 


“You may say good-bye to them, Myra,” 
she said with emphasis; “they will all be 
murdered on the mountains, buried in some 
lone spot, and you will never see them again.”’ 

“How dreadfully you talk, Agnes," said 
Mrs. Frankland miserably. 

* Well, I think it would be unkind not to 
speak candidly about the madness of such a 
venture," rejoined Miss Thorold; “it is a 
preposterous idea—three mere boys—little 
more than children, daring to go into a 
country infested with bloodthirsty brigands.” 

"[ wish you would endeavour to stop 
them, Agnes." 

"Indeed, no, my dear. I have no real 
authority over them, or I would exercise it. 
It is for you to say, * This thing shall not be 
done. Iam quiescent. It is my nature to 
be reticent on the affairs of others. Let the 
boys go, and you will regret it to the last day 
of your life." 

Miss Thorold went through an expressive 
pantomime to show that she washed her 
hands of all responsibility, and sat down to 
read. Mrs. Frankland, strange to say, was, on 
reflection, stimulated and comforted by the 
evil prophecies of her sister, that estimable 
old maid, like certain almanacks, having ever 
been wrong in her foretellings of disasters 
to come. 

In short, there was no further opposition 
to the expedition. Colonel Frankland de- 
parted for Madrid, and the morrow arrived 
with Esparto, Alfonzo, and the mules at the 
door, keeping their appointment with com- 
mendable punctuality. 

Possibly the richest blood of old Castile 
coursed through the veins of the guide and 
his son, but it wended its way through forms 
of a different mould from that of the ancient 
Dons of the vast plateau which has been 
termed the heart of Spain. Esparto was 
short, fat, and smooth-faced-—a veritable 
Sancho Panza. His choicest physical 
possessions were his nether limbs, which 
were sturdy and strong to a degree. His 
calves were immense, and would have been 
highly ornamental to a golf club, where 
calves are a speciality. 

Alfonzo was his opposite in physique— 
lanky for his fourteen years, with a small 
ferret face and close-set, shifty eyes. 
Altogether they were as strange a pair as 
ever descended from the choicest blood of 
Spain. It may be mentioned that, beyond 
the bare assertion of Esparto, there was not 
a-tittle of evidence forthcoming to prove his 
illustrious descent. 

Mrs. Frankland stood on the balcony of 
the room to witness the departure. Miss 
Thorold came down to have a word with 
Esparto, who showed a marked deference, 
bordering on abject servility, as she bade him 
be very careful of his charges. 

“If anything happens to them,” she said, 
“you will understand that Z hold you 
responsible.” 

“It gif me mooch pleasure to die to safe 
dem from all trouble and condutt all here 
again," Esparto said. 

“ Not the slightest need to worry about us, 
auntie,” said Harry. 

“Tam not worrying — I never do," replied 
Miss Thorold; “it is the feelings of others I 
am thinking of." 

"Go up—come," cried Esparto, jerking 
the rein of his mule. ‘Great ladies, I say 
adios to you." 

He doffed his hat, and his son did the 
same in a sulky, sneering fashion, as if he, 
being a true Castilian, despised those inferior 
English people. The trio of adventurers 
gaily saluted Mrs. Frankland, and the mules, 
being in a good humour, trotted briskly on 
towards the rugged mountain country. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " * In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” ** Our Home tn the Silver West,” ete. 


T must be confessed that even Allan 
Adair expected to find Cape Town a 
less civilised place than it is. 
Of course there were blacks, Caffres and 
such-like, but they looked as harmless as 


; spring cockerels and quite as proud. 


Then the streets were wide and spacious 
and erowded with respectable people of 
many nations. 

Some of the houses were palatial, and 


* the hotels, if not quite so grand as those 


in London, were quite as comfortable and 


- quieter far. 


ny hu 


Rory was allowed to spend the first day 
with Jack Scott and Allan. 
Jack had been here before and was 


~ therefore well up to the ropes. 


* The Dutchies,” he said, as they finished 


^ breakfast, * are slow, demure, but likewise 
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sure." 

“And good men to fight? The 
. Boers ? ” 

“Good with the gun? Remember 


your kilted countrymen and the Boers on 
Majuba Hill ? ” 
“ Yes," said Allan angrily. 
were put up there to be shot." 
* It seems like it, and hardy Boers who 
looked more like English country squires 


“ They 


" than soldiers went quietly for the Gordons, 
^ as squires at 


home go popping at 
partridges on an autumn morning." 
With the scenery all about Cape Town 


- Allan was simply charmed. 


It was springtime in this part of the 


. world. and Scotsman.like the boy must go 


into rapture over what he called the 


'" heather, with which the mountains were 
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clad. This was in reality splendid heaths, 
such as only grow in greenhouses at home, 
and require a deal of coaxing before they 
consent to blossom even in these. 

* I've an idea,” said Jack. 

“Carry it out by all means, then.” 

* Here. Rory, get off on board with all 
speed, and most politely tell the captain 
that we should like to take a waggon ride 


" to Simon’s Town, if he can spare us for 
another day." 
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Rory thought he onght to deliver this 
message in what he considered a most 
polished air and manner. 

He whipped off his cap when he met the 
Captain on the quarter-deck, and bent so 


© low that he could have touched his toes. 


* Tfit’s plazing to your honour's honour, 
Captain Court, sir, the boys, and that's just 
Littenants Jack and Allan, would give the 


hair off their heads to get a night on 
shore and a day's ride in a jaunting car 
. all the way to Simon's Town." 


“ Off you go, lad, otf you go," replied 


- the Captain, smiling, “and say * yes —two if 
-they like! ' 


Town Street. 


There was some grass growing in Cape 
It grew up through the 


stones, but it did not get time to grow up 


through poor Rory's toes. 
He was twirling his shillalah and 


. waving his cap when he rushed into the 


X 


. hotel where the two young sailors were 


: quaffing lemonade with ice in it. 


y 


The black-skinned waiters straightened 


CHAPTER X.— ADVENTURES AT THE CAPE. 


up and rolled the whites of their eyes as 
the Irish boy ran past them at the 
double. 

* Hurrah! Hurroosh!! Two daysifye 
loike. Two days with nights to match. 
Hurrah! ” 

There is nothing a sailor delights in 
more than a drive behind two spanking 
horses. 

But in the long trip to Simon’s Town 
our heroes had four, and that was 
glorious. 

Luncheon they took with them. The 
way lay chiefly along theshore. Sometimes 
the Jehu forsook the path itself and went 
galloping over the hard, wet sands, or 
splashing though the water of a bay itself. 

The car rocked like a ship in a seaway. 

The horses were really ill-used screws, 
but fleet enough for all that. 

The scenery was as beautiful as any 
that I know in Scotland, and there was 
to-day an Italian sky and a dazzling 
gleam on the water which betokened a 
most beautiful sunset. : 

They arrived at last at a good hotel, 
singing as joyfully as only young sailors 
can. But the horses were flaked with 
“sudd " and spume. 

‘Hullo! where are you from ?" 

It was & gruff voice from the upper 
balcony. 

* Pretty lot you are! Ha! ha! ha! 
Ostler! Waiter!’’ continued the voice, 
“ see to the donkeys. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“Now,” cried Jack—and he was a 
powerful fellow —'* I'm going up to give 
that chap fits. No such reception suits 
Jack Smith.” 

Up he ran, fuming. 

“Give us a nut, old chap," said the 
fellow who was to catch fits. 

The fellow was only & parrot, who 
screamed with laughter as Jack retired 
looking rather foolish. 

They had & capital dinner and then set 
out for & stroll up the mountain side. 

The geraniums all in bloom were, as 
Allan expressed it, *& sight for sore 
eyes." 

They did not go far up that hill, though, 
only far enough to enjoy the sunset—a 
grey blue over all the glassy bay ; low hills 
at its distant head, half obscured in the 
purple haze of distance ; and above, a deep 
orange strip with streaks of crimson 
clouds high towards the zenith. 

But for the snakes they would have 
gone farther—the cobras, the great black 
and the whip snakes. 

This hill was their beautiful home, and 
our heroes were glad enough when they 
found themselves back once more on the 
clay brown road. 

There was a man-o’-war lying out 
yonder, and the liberty men in twos and 
threes were crowding down to wait for 
their big boat. 

* Might I give them a tune," said Rory 
to Jack. 

* Well," replied Jack, “you may, but 
mind, lad, don't take money." 

Off went Rory, and in a very short 


time he had a crowd of those jolly tars 
dancing to Banks’s hornpipe. 

Then he changed his tune and played 
the plaintive and sadly beautiful airs of 
both Scotland and Ireland. 

But the liberty boat was approaching. 
Many a sailor shook hands with Rory, 
and patted the lad on the back. 

Then a sailor took round his hat. 

Oh, Jack is never mean! 

“Stop it," cried Rory. “I've been 
playin’ to plaze ye. But I'm an indipin- 
dent gintleman, and niver a cent of your 
money will I touch.” 

So they gave him a cheer instead, and 
crowded into their boat. 

And as they sheered off, Rory stood on 
the pier playing ‘Good-bye, sweetheart, 
good-bye,” till they were out of hearing. 


The boys were back next day on board 
the Livingstone. 

There was a deal of cargo to be landed, 
and a deal to be shipped. 

Unfortunately the latter would not be 
all ready for some weeks, so leaving the 
vessel in charge of the new first mate, 
with orders to hurry business up, Captain 
Court determined to run up country and 
take Allan with him. 

* Plaze mayn't 1 go too, sir?" begged 
Rory, * and see the ilerant iliphants and 
the lions, and 'gators and the cannibals in 
all their naked glory. Plaze, sir, plaze.” 

Laughingly the Captain consented, and 
so the start was made on the very next 
day; not, however, before the skipper 
had shown Allan and his Irish boy the 
botanic gardens. I myself have delight- 
ful recollections of these, and if they are 
better to-day than when I viewed them 
sonne twenty years ago, they are the most 
beautiful on earth. 

It surprised Rory very much indeed to 
find a railway—a real snorting, putting, 
whistling train—which was to take them 
all onwards and upwards for well nigh 
seven hundred miles to Kimberley. 

And the carriages all so beautiful too, 
though without the dash and go of the 
Irish mail at home! He must whisper 
to Allan: 

“Ts it in Africa we are at all, at all? ” 

* Sure enough it is,’ was the reply, 
"and were off to Kimberley, where 
diamonds as big as plums grow on the 
gooseberry-bushes.”’ 

* But the tigers? ” 

“There are no tigers anvwhere in 
Africa, except the leopard or tiger-cat, and 
I fear, Rory, that we won't find so many 
crocodiles and lions as we would like to.” 

* Och, niver mind, it's mesilf that will 
keep my eye on the gooseberry-bushes.” 

They landed at last at the station, and 
after & good dinner our people drove off 
to Kimberley mines. 

They saw the mines, thev saw won- 
derful machinery; but though it was all 
interesting enough even to Allan Adair, 
and formed the subject of a long letter 
home, it was a trifle tiresome. To say 
the least of it, Rory was thoroughly dis- 
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appointed; for he looked everywhere, but 
in vain, for the gooseberry-bushes laden 
with diamonds. 

He asked Allan about them. 

Allan only laughed. 

"It is cheating a poor boy you'd be, 
Allan agra,” he said. 

When, many months after this, the 
Livingstone lying-to close in shore in 
theIndian Ocean, Allan told Rory that Jack 
Sinith and he were going on shore to 
gather oysters, which they would find 
growing on trees, Rory looked at him 
drolly. 

“Do ye remimber the diamonds on 
the gooseberry-bushes ?" he said. ‘ Once 
burned, twice shy, as me dear old mother 
used to say.” 

But Allan forced him to come, and 
when he saw oysters clinging to the ex- 
posed roots of the mangrove-trees through 
which the rising tide swept, he looked still 
more drolly, and scratched his Irish poll. 

* Sure," he said, “vou may be roiglit 
after all, and it’s to the roots of the goose- 
berry-trees the diamond will be clinging.” 


Well, young readers, we could not well 
have landed at Cape Town without taking 
& kind of stampede through the Colony ; 
but really civilisation is advancing so 
rapidly there that I begrudge the space 
in which to describe all that the Captain 
of the Livingstone with Allan and Irish 
Rory saw. The fact is that this author 
of yours is half a wild man at heart, and 
would rather look at a bonnie brier-bush 
any day, or a bit of sylvan scenery, than 
the best cathedral in Europe. 

I feel almost ashamed to confess that 
savages are more in my line than civilised 
folks; lone, lorn icefields than potato 
patches; and I believe I am too old to be 
made over again, 80 please do not expect 
me nor any of my young heroes to admire 
anything that is artificial. 

Well, they visited Pretoria and Johan. 
nesburg also. Fine cities they are now, 
I believe, but tiresome to travel in unless 
your boots are soled with indiarnbber. 

During this grand tour, as Allan called 
it in his letters to the dear ones at home, 
Rory, who was neatly dressed, dined with 
Allan and the Captain; for, poor though 
he was, he had been fairly well educated, 
and knew the etiquette of the table. 
When they returned to the ship, all 
would be changed. 

Some of the hotels had a half-Indian, 
half-Italian appearance outside and in, 
with neat verandahs, and a swinging 
punkah over the table moved by invisible 
hands. 

But it was hot, and after dinner to sit 
and talk out on the verandah, to look at 
the stars—strange stars, and not such as 
we see here at home--and listen to music 
coming from some inner room. was the 
acme of pleasure and comfort. Then how 
soundly all did sleep, to be sure. although 
neither of the boys cared much for the 
weird-looking insects that crawled on 
the walls. 

Near to one city Rory did see what he 
called savages after all. But they were 
exceedingly harmless. Their village was 


oae of “ potato pits," Rory said. Well. 
the huts were about that shape. 
The big folks here had no great 


superfluity of dress, and the pot-bellied 
children who rolled in the dust wore 
nothing at all. 
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The Caffres were a different race. I 
have had all kinds of black and yellow 
servants, but never a Caffre, so concerning 
their moral character or ethies I cannot 
speak personally. Yet I have always 
admired their fine physique. They hold 
themselves erect; they have splendid 
chests and limbs. With their short hair 
and bullet heads they are not at all 
unlike some of our prize athletes at home 
—that is, if the latter were all black. 

Probablv the scenery that interested 
Allan most was that around Majuba Hill 
and the sugar-loaf mountain itself, where 
the Gordon Highlanders were so shame- 
fully butchered. 

Ah! well, thev got back to Cape Town 
at last, happy and jolly enough. Yet all 
anyone could say was that he had * done 
the Colony." It would really take a year 
or more to do it properly. 

But Allan had a deal to tell his com- 
rades, and Rory much information to 
communicate to the men. 

The cargo was not even yet shipped, 
and ten days more went past before they 
were ready to sail again. 

Everyone complimented Allan, when 
he returned, on his improved complexion. 
He had been fairly well unburned before, 
but now he had developed a kind of 
reddish-brown. 

If in his mess they complimented him, 
they also chaffed him. 

Even Chang must have his mild bit of 
a joke on the subject. 

* When I was young," he said, talking 
as if he were fifty at least, “I painted a 
little $i 

* Painted vour face, Chang ? " 

* Don't interrupt, gentlemen; I say I 
painted, and I could have mixed a colour 
like that in & brace of shakes." 

* I call it pickled cabbage just going bad, 
you know," said Peter. 

* More like boiled beet," said Jack II. 
* But don't blush, old man; it's nothing 
to be very much ashamed of.” 


And now I must tell the strange story of 


TRONSO’S DEGRADATION. 


Those who know anything at all about 
dogs will believe this readily enough, and 
I may say that Tronso's case is the third 
I have known of the same kind. 

This poor doggie, with all his love of fun 
and excitement, had the greatest regard 
for his master, and was never a moment 
happy when Allan Adair was out of his 
sight. 

But it would not have been convenient 
to have taken Tronso all the way up 
country, so our hero reluctantly left him 
behind. 

The dog was very disconsolate for a day 
or two, refusing all food and lying about 
below or on deck panting. But one day 
at twelve he came down below, and when 
dinner was served he jumped upon Jack 
Smith’s knee. 

“Im going to dine with you to-day,” 
he seemed to tell his master's friend, as 
he licked his nose, or tried to. 

“Why.” cried Jack. “ Why, Peter! 
Chang! Jack No. 2! I declare to vou all 
the little beggar’s been drinking. Smell 
his breath. you fellows." 

Tronso was handed round. 

“Rum, without a doubt!" was the 
verdict. 


* Steward, trot off and ask the men if 
they gave him any grog.” 

The steward was quickly back. 

* Some was spilled on the deck, sir, and 
Tronso lapped it up." 

There was a general laugh. 

"Poor little rascal!” said Jack II. 
* He was only trying to drown his sorrows 
in the tlowing bowl." 

But it came to pass that Tronso took 
to drowning his sorrows somewhat too 
often. It was getting serious, and nothing 
could be done, for it came to light that 
the men gave him drops on the sly just 
for fun. Well, it was poor sport, but 
really Jack II. could not deal hard 
with him. Besides, he was most affec- 
tionate in his cups. He would shake 
hands with everybody all round the table, 
and even with the steward, though he 
ought to have known better how to keep 
his place. 

Then after dinner, when he got on deck 
his capers were indescribable. Round 
and round the deck he went, wheeling, 
whirling, and barking at everybody. 
Then suddenly he seemed to remember 
his lost master, a most pitiful expression 
came over his countenance, and quietly 
enough now, but apparently half.dazed, he 
went off on a search forhim. Unsuccess- 
ful in this, he would come back with a 
sigh, tumble down the companion and go 
to sleep in a corner. 

But Tronso seemed to get & bit out of 
his mind at last. He would be angry 
and affectionate by turns. He would 
snap at invisible insects and chase in- 
visible rats. 

Things were coming to a crisis, but he 
always managed to sneak forward for a 
drop of grog. 

Then his master returned, and poor 
little Tronso, after going daft with joy, sat 
down and barked and howled like a little 
mad thing, as if trying to unburden his 
mind of all its troubles to him whom he 
loved best on earth. 

* What is the matter ? " inquired Allan 
anxiously. 

Then his messmates told him the whole 
story. 

Well, desperate diseases need desperate 
cures; the doctor took him in hand, 
and shut him up in a spare cabin, beyond 
the reach of temptation. The wee fellow 
had & fit or two, but he got well in & 
week. 

The strange part of the affair is this: 
ho got angry, barked, and ran off if any 
man even showed him a spoonful of 
rum after this. Wise dog! 


In a few weeks’ time the ship was at 
anchor off Delagoa Bay. This town now 
belongs to the British and is a rising 
place. When I knew it first I thought 
the rocks and dark, deep water outside 
very roniantie, and the scenery all round 
was like some of the prettiest parts of 
Surrey. It was then a Portuguese place, 
with a tumble-down fort and little soldiers 
in white. So rickety was the fort that 
had one of the guns been fired I believe it 
would have tumbled down. 

Then the houses were built on the soft 
sand, with no carpet or anything, notevenin 
the Governor's house, where table, chairs, 
and piano all stood awry. There were 
some very pretty girls to play to us, how- 
ever, so we cared little for anything else. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


T? the great delight of all on board the 

boat, the triangular black fins. to the 
amount of a dozen or more, began, as the 
afternoon wore on, to diminish innumbers, 
and when the sun dipped down like a 
great orange globe, not one was in sight. 

But the enforced adventurers had 
another dread, which grew greater as the 
other faded away. The black night was 
coming on. and the question arose between 
Matt and Judd whether they were to 
lower sail and heave-to for the night, or 
go racing blindly along. 

* We may pass land in the night, Tom," 
said Matt. 

" Yes, sir; or there may be none to 
pass, and instead we may have got ever 
so much nearer to some spot where we 
can run the boat through & reef and get 
ashore. It's all a toss up.” 

* [ scarcely know what to do, Tom." 

“Well, sir, you've got both wavs afore 
you, and you're skipper. I shan't argy 
whichever you does, but the crew'll be 
most on your side if you keep right on. 
We mayn't get such a wind again for 
days." 

* Well, keep on," said Matt, frowning, 
and speaking through his teeth.  ** You 
and Sniff keep the first watch ; Rumbo and 
I'll keep the second. We should hear the 
breakers if we neared a reef, and could 
heave-to then." 

* Spoke like an old skipper, sir," said 
the man, smiling. “TI s'pose you'll give 
orders now for a bit o' dry fish ‘fore it's 
dark.” 

"Certainly. Have some at once. 
not hungry myself." 

Oddly enough, the sight of his com- 
panions enjoying the raw fish roused the 
desire for food in Matt, and he was soon 
quenching hunger and thirst, finishing 
just as the stars shone brightly again. 

Soon after a long look-out ahead at the 
glittering sea, Matt and Rumbo lay down, 
to listen for a few ininutes to the rushing 
sound of the boat’s prow cutting the 
water. But not for long; utterly tired 
out, sleep came to both, and in trust and 
hope they slept on soundly and well till 
they were roused up somewhere about the 
middle of the night by Judd. 

* It’s as nigh as I can tell, sir, without 
a watch," he said. 

“Yes: all right,” cried Matt, springing 
up, to find Rumbo already awake and 
grumbling to Sniff something about there 
being ** such a smell o' fish.” 

* Nothing much to report, sir," said 
Judd, in a business-like tone. “Wind 
same quarter, and we're going free. Wake 
me if vou hear breakers Hullo! That 
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chap Sniff's almost asleep already. I’ve 
had hard work to keep him awake. He's 
been having too much fish, sir. Don’t 


you let your fellow have any till after the 
watch is up.” 

Matt nodded shortly. and then took the 
steering oar himself, while Judd went and 
lay up between the thwarts beneath the 
sail, close to where the little mast was 
stepped, giving audible notice directly 
after that, no matter what dangers might 
surround them, he must have sleep 
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CHAPTER XX.—-ON THE MORNING WATCH. 


* I don't believe they've took a fair half 
of the watch, sir." said Rumbo, settling 
himself down near Matt, and speaking 
gruinpily. 

“ Why don't you ? ” 

"'Cause I feel so sleepy, sir. I say, 
think there's any sharks about now ?” 

* I'm not going to think anything about 
them," said Matt shortly.  *''lhere's 
plenty to think about without that.” 

Rumbo was silent and sat gazing fur- 
tivelv to right and left, shivering and 
starting from time to time when the water 
flashed more brightly than usual from the 
passage of a fish. 

" Unfasten that shest,” said Matt sud- 
denly, “and keep hold now,” for the boat 
careened over, and rushed through the 
water more swiftly than ever. 

The lad untwisted the line that confined 
the tail of the sail, and eased it off a little, 
to the relief of the boat, which resumed 
her old position. 

“Is the wind getting up, sir? ” said the 
lad. 

* It's a little fresher, I think," said 
Matt cheerfully. “Ail the better; we 
shall get there the sooner.” 

“There, sir! Where are we going?” 

“Right away yonder,’ replied Matt, 
nodding towards the great void ahead. 
“To the first island we see, I hope." 

Rumbo groaned softly. 

“ Don't do that," cried Matt. “ Mind 
that sheet, and ease off a little when she 
heels over." 

“Yes, sir; I'll do anything you tells 
me." sighed the Jad. “ But I don't like 
this here at all. It looks so horrid going 
a-rooshing on in the dark. S’pose we 
should run agen something ?”’ 

“T shan't suppose anything of the 
kind," said Matt.  * You attend to the 
sheet, as I told you; I've got enough to 
do to steer.” 

* Yes, sir; I wish you'd got the rudder 
and tiller though." 

* So do LI," said Matt. 

“It’s 'orrid orkard steering with that 
oar. Makes your arm ache so." 

" Yes, give me the sheet to hold while 
you get the rudder out.” 

“What for, sir?" cried the lad, sud- 
denly growing excited. ‘Don’t you go 
trving to hook it on, for fear o' them 
sharks." 

* Look here, Rumbo —I'm skipper, and 
you're crew. Do as I tell you." 

“ Oh dear! oh dear!" groaned the lad, 
and his voice sounded tearful. “ I know 
you'll get laid hold of and pulled in. 
There's hundreds of ’em follering of us, 
waiting for a chance." 

But Rumbo was obeying orders all the 
saine, as a faint rattling told. 

^ Here it is, sir," he said hoarsely. 

“Put it down," said Matt. "Now 
slacken the sheet a bit. Make it fast. 
That's right. Now take the oar and steer 
from where you are, leaving me room." 

This was done, the pace of the boat 
being a little checked, and Matt took the 
rudder, leaned over the stern, and tried 
again and again to hook it on, but, working 
as he was in the dark, with the usual 


unsatisfactory results. Sometimes the 
bottom hook went into its staple, leaving 
the top out; sometimes the top went in, 
leaving the bottom out ; and so on, again 
and again, till the perspiration stood on 
the boy's brow and his arms ached, while 
all the time Rumbo kept on sighing in a 
way that aggravated the operator so that, 
already irritated to an almost unbearable 
pitch, he was ready to give his companion 
a crack over the head with the piece of 
wood. 

But he mastered himself, stopped to 
draw breath for a few minutes, and heard 
Rumbo utter a sigh of relief. 

"'lhat's right, sir. Give it up," said 
the lad. “IH steer; I don't mind my 
arms aching.” 

“ Don't you? " said Matt gruflly; “I 
do," and setting his teeth hard he tried 
again, when to his astonishment and 
delight the hooks glided easily into their 
places, the rudder swung from side to 
side, and picking up the tiller he inserted 
the rudder top in its mortice-hole, and felt 
es triumphant as one does after a hard 
fight and the vanquishing of a difficulty. 

** Done it, sir?" 

“ Of course I have," said Matt coolly. 
* I shouldn't have tried if there had been 
any danger." 

* But the sharks, sir? " 

“They're not near us now. I wasn’t 
tempting them on with fish baits. Now, 
then, lay in that oar and unfasten and 
haul in the sheet again." 

Runibo obeyed orders, and for hours 
the boat dashed along at a tremendous 
rate, Matt steering and Rumbo holding 
the sheet. For a time a few remarks 
were made about flashes of light in the 
water, the heavy breathing of their sleep- 
ing companions, or the puffs of wind 
which necessitated care in the sailing, 
one being so sudden that they nearly 
shipped a little water. But it soon calmea 
down again, and as morning approached 
the two lads were so oppressed by the 
solemnity of their position, rushing on as 
they were through the darkness, that they 
became perfectly silent, sitting listening 
to the ruttling patter of the water under 
the boat's sides, and looking anxiously 
towards what they believed to be the east 
for the first indications of the conung 
day. 

A at once Matt started, for Rumbo 
laid a hand upon his knee. 

* Hear that, sir? " he whispered. 

“No; I can hear nothing but the rush 
of the boat's stem." 

"I can," whispered Rumbo. “It's a 
big steamer coming. We can't hoist a 
light, and she'll run us down." 

“Nonsense! Ican hear nothing, I tell 
you." 

“You can't, sir? Oh, do listen again. 
I can hear it quite plain." 

Matt held his breath and listened, hear- 
ing Judd utter a loud snort, the boy snitf 
in his sleep, and the little yard creak 
against the mast. 

"Can't you hear it, sir?" whispered 
Rumbo. 

“Yes; quite plain now, but it's very, 


very far off. Hurrah! Rumbo; it's the 
surf on a reef." 

“ Think so, sir?" 

“Yes; I’m sure of it. 
land of some kind." 

* Shall I lower the sail? " 

* No, no, not yet.” 

“But we shall go roosh on it, and 
p'raps they're savage canny balls as lives 
there." 

“Then we won't land, Rumbo. We 
must run on for some time longer. It will 
be daylight long before we're close in. 
Why, look, there it is coming," and he 
pointed to a faint suggestion of dawn upon 
the sea. “No; that can't be the east. 
We're sailing south-west, and that's right 
ahead." 

In half an hour Matt had learned that 
it was the dawn, gradually spreading 
wider and higher, and that instead of 
steering south-west he had been going 
due east, the wind having veered in the 
night. 

Meanwhile the low distant murmur of 
breakers on a reef had gradually increased 
to a dull roar, and there before them in 
the rapidly lifting away of darkness, 
spreading to right and left, was a pale 
grey line of surf. 

Matt sailed right on till, to his delight, 
he caught sight of high land just dimly 
seen beyond the surf. At times it looked 
like clouds, but he soon became convinced 
that it was a mountain, whose top was 
surrounded by real clouds, which suddenly 
began to blush of a soft rosy hue. 

“Then we arn't going to be drowned, 
nor starved, nor thirsted to death, after 
all, Mr. Matt, sir?" cried Rumbo joy- 
fully. * Here, who's afraid? I say, 
don't let's wacken 'em. Won't old Sniffy 
stare? And I say, sir, he']l be as waxy 
as can be because it was me found the 
island and not him." 

“ No, let them sleep," said Matt, * and 
give them a surprise. Now, then, keep a 
sharp look out for a way through the reef.’ 

The boat's course was altered, and 
keeping about half a mile out they ran 
along parallel with the breaking rollers, 
which were soon after iridescent with the 
beams of the rising sun ; but no opening 
appeared, and Matt kept  glancing 
anxiously at the sleepers, who still slept 
on. 
“ Don't believe there arn't no opening," 
grumbled Rumbo, as the sun rose high 
above the sea and lit up the slopes of what 
seemed to be a beautiful island. “I say, 
Mr. Matt, sir, couldn't we run the boat 
right through the breakers ? "' 

* No," said Matt; “I don't want to 
be drowned. Here, look, what's that ? " 

He pointed to where there was a narrow 
spot free from foaming surf, a spot which 
grew wider as they glided on, till à gate 
as it were in the rugged coral reef ap- 
pono to gradually open out fully three 

undred yards wide, and in due time they 
ran through this into one of the typical 
calm blue lagoons, soft and placid in its 
beauty, while before them stretched a 
beach of white sand, backed by palm 
groves and rising land beyond. glorious in 
the morning light ; but there was not a 
sign of canoe or hut, and for some 
minutes Matt felt as if he could not 
speak, so beautiful and peaceful was the 
scene, while his breast seemed to swell 
with emotion and thankfulness for their 
escape. 


We're nearing 
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«Don't see no canny balls, sir," 
whispered Rumbo. “ What yer going to 
do now?" 

“Let go the grapnel. Creep forward 
without waking them, and drop it over 
the bows." 

Rumbo stepped softly forward, while 
Matt with a turn of the rudder threw the 
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boat right up in the wind. A minute 
later they were anchored in about six 
fathoms of water, and Matt rose, placing 
his hands on either side of his mouth. 

« Land ho!" he shouted, and Judd 
and Sniff started up out of their sleep to 
stare. 

( To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Simon Hart,” “ Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XV.— BENNET ISLET. 


d i Halbrane was then within sight of 

Bennet Islet! The crew urgently 
needed rest, so the disembarkation was 
deferred until the following day, and I went 
back to my cabin. 

The night passed without disturbance, and 
when day came not a craft of any kind was 
visible on the waters, not a native on the 


« Mr. Jeorling," said Captain Len Guy, 
“do you observe a promontory in the 
direction of the north-east?” 

« I observe it, captain." 

«Ig it not formed of heaped-up rocks 
which look like giant bales of cotton? ” 

“That is so, and just what the narrative 
describes." 
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beach. There were no huts upon the coast, 
no smoke arose in the distance to indicate 
that Bennet Islet was inhabited. But 
William Guy had not found any trace of 
human beings there, and what I saw of the 
islet answered to the description given by 
Arthur Pym. It rose upon a rocky base 
of about & league in circumference, and was 
so arid that no vegetation existed on its 
surface. 


« Then all we have to do is to land on the 
promontory, Mr. Jeorling. Who knows but 
we may come across some vestige of the 
crew of the Jane, supposing them to 
have succeeded in escaping from Tsalal 
Island ? " 

The speaker was devouring the islet with 
his eyes. What must his thoughts, his 
desires, his impatience have been! But 
there wasa man whose gaze was set upon the 
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same point even more fixedly; that man was 
Hunt. 

Before we left the Halbrane Len Guy 
enjoined the most minute and careful watch- 
fulness upon his lieutenant. This was a 
charge which West did not need. Our ex- 
ploration would take only half a day at most. 
If the boat had not returned in the afternoon 
a second was to be sent in search of us. 

* Look sharp also after our recruits,” added 
the captain. 

" Don't be uneasy, captain," replied the 
lieutenant. ‘Indeed, since you want four 
men at the oars you had better take them 
from among the new ones. That will leave 
four less troublesome fellows on board.” 

This was a good idea, for, under the de- 
plorable influence of Hearne, the discontent of 
his shipmates from the Falklands was on the 
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Two men were left in charge of the boat 
while we landed amid the rocks, and, accom- 
panied by the other two, Captain Len Guy, 
the boatswain, Hunt, and I proceeded towards 
the centre, where we found some rising 
ground, whence we could see the whole 
extent of the islet. But there was nothing 
to be seen on any side, absolutely nothing. 
On coming down from the slight eminence 
Hunt went on in front, as it had been agreed 
that he was to be our guide. We followed 
him, therefore, as he led us towards the 
southern extremity of the islet. Having 
reached the point, Hunt looked carefully on 
all sides of him, then stooped and showed us 
a piece of half-rotten wood lying among the 
scattered stones. 

“I remember!" I exclaimed; *'Arthur 
Pym speaks of a piece of wood with traces of 


" It was a fragment of the ‘ Jane’ "" 


increase. The boat being ready, four of the 
new crew took their places forward, while 
Hunt, at his own request, was steersman. 
Captain Len Guy, the boatswain and myself, 
all well armed, seated ourselves aft, and we 
started for the northern point of the islet. 
In the course of an hour we had doubled the 
promontory, and come in sight of the little 
bay whose shores the boats of the Jane had 
touched. 

Hunt steered for this bay, gliding with 
remarkable skill between the rocky points 
which stuck up here and there. One would 
have thought he knew his way among them. 

We disembarked on a stony coast. The 
stones were covered with sparse lichen. The 
tide was already ebbing, leaving uncovered 
the sandy bottom of a sort of beach strewn 
with black blocks, resembling big nail-heads. 


carving on it which appeared to have be- 
longed to the bow of a ship." 

“Among the carving my brother fancied 
he could trace the design of a tortoise,” 
added Captain Len Guy. 

"Just so," I replied, ** but Arthur Pym 
pronounced that resemblance doubtful. No 
matter; the piece of wood is still in the same 
place that is indicated in the narrative, so we 
may conclude that since the Jane cast anchor 
here no other crew has ever set foot upon 
Bennet Islet. It follows that we should only 
lose time in looking out for any tokens of 
another landing. We shall know nothing 
until we reach Tsalal Island.” 

“ Yes, Tsalal Island," replied the captain. 

We then retraced our steps in the direction 
of the bay. In various places we observed 
fragments of coral reef, and béche-de-mer 


was so abundant that our schooner might 
have taken a full cargo of it. 

Hunt walked on in silence, with downcast 
eyes, until, as we were close upon the beach 
to the east, he, being about ten paces ahead, 
stopped abruptly, and summoned us to him 
by a hurried gesture. 

In an instant we were by his side. Hunt 
had evinced no surprise on the subject of the 
piece of wood first found, but his attitude 
changed when he knelt down in front of a 
worm-eaten plank lying on the sand. He felt 
it all over with his huge hands, as though he 
were seeking some tracery on its rough sur- 
face whose signification might be intelligible 
tohim. The black paint was hidden under 
the thick dirt that had accumulated upon it. 
The plank had probably formed part of a 
ship's stern, as the boatswain requested us to 
observe. 

“Yes, yes," repeated Captain Len Guy, “ it 
made part of a stern." 

Hunt, who still remained kneeling, nodded 
his big head in assent. 

“ But," I remarked, “ this plank must have 
been cast upon Bennet Islet from a wreck! 
The cross-currents must have found it in the 
open sea, and —-— ” 

* If that were so-—” cried the captain. 

The same thoughts had occurred to both 
of us. What was our surprise, indeed our 
amazement, our unspeakable emotion, when 
Hunt showed us eight letters cut in the plank, 
not painted, but hollow and distinctly trace- 
able with the finger. 

It was only too easy to recognise the letters 
of two names, arranged in two lines, thus: 

AN 
LI.E.PO.L 

The Jane of Liverpool! The schooner 
commanded by Captain William Guy! 
What did it matter that time had blurred the 
other letters? Did not those suffice to tell 
the name of the ship and the port she be- 
longed to? The Jane of Liverpool ! 

Captain Len Guy had taken the plank in 
his hands, and now he pressed his lips to it, 
while tears fell from his eyes. 

It was a fragment of the Jane! I did not 
utter a word until the captain’s emotion had 
subsided. As for Hunt, I had never seen 
such a lightning glance from his brilliant 
hawk-like eyes as he now cast towards the 
southern horizon. 

Captain Len Guy rose. 

Hunt, without a word, placed the plank 
upon his shoulder, and we continued our 
route. 

When we had made the tour of the island, 
we halted at the place where the boat had 
been left under the charge of two sailors, 
and about half-past two in the afternoon we 
were again on board. 

Early on the morning of December 23 the 
Halbrane put off from Bennet Islet, and we 
carried away with us new and convincing 
testimony to the catastrophe which Tsalal 
Island had witnessed, 

During that day, I observed the sea water 
very attentively, and it seemed to me less 
deeply blue than Arthur Pym describes it. 
Nor had we met a single specimen of his 
monster of the austral fauna, an animal three 
feet long, six inches high, with four short legs, 
long coral claws, a silky body, a rat’s tail, a 
cat’s head, the hanging ears, blood-red lips 
and white teeth of adog. The truth is that 
I regarded several of these details as 
"suspect," and entirely due to an over- 
imaginative temperament. 

Seated far aft in the ship, I read Edgar Poe's 
book with sedulous attention, but I was not 
unaware of the fact that Hunt, whenever his 
duties furnished him with an opportunity, 
observed me pertinaciously, and with looks of 
singular meaning. 

And, in fact, I was re-perusing the end of 
Chapter XVIL, in which Arthur Pym 


acknowledged his responsibility for the sad 
and tragic events which were the results 
of his advice. It was, in fact, he who over- 
persuaded Captain William Guy, urging him 
" to profit by so tempting an opportunity of 
solving the great problem relating to the 
Antarctic Continent." And, besides, while 
accepting that responsibility, did he not con- 
gratulate himself on having been the 
instrument of a great discovery, and having 
aided in some degree to reveal to science one 
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of the most marvellous secrets which had ever 
claimed its attention ? 

At six o'clock the sun disappeared behind 
a thick curtain of mist. After midnight the 
breeze freshened, and the 7falbrane’s progress 
marked a dozen additional miles. 

On the morrow the good ship was less than 
the third of a degree, that is to say less than 
twenty miles, from Tsalal Island. 

Unfortunately, just after midday the wind 
fell. Nevertheless, thanks to the current, the 
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Island of Tsalal was signalled at forty-five 
minutes past six in the evening. 

The anchor was cast, a watch was set, with 
loaded firearms within hand-reach, and 
boarding-nets ready. 

The Halibrane ran no risk of being sur- 
prised. Too many eyes were watching on 
board —especially those of Hunt, whose gaze 
never quitted the horizon of that southern 
zone for an instant. 

( To be continued.) 
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IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


By THE Rey. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 
Author ** The Belyian Hare," * The Wallaby Man," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—AN ENVOY FROM THE PRINCE. 


ihe the end of March an important 
officer was introduced into the field 
of our island politics, in the person of Sir 
Thomas Fanshawe, brother of Sir Richard, 
who was Secretary of War to the Prince 
of Wales. 

Sir Thomas arrived in Jersey as the 
Prince’s special envoy, to reconcile the 
differences between Sir Peter Osborne 
and Sir George Carteret. Eere, then, 
was a colleague for Captain Rochefort, 
of great weight and authority in the 
counsels of the State ; and there was good 
hope that such immediate intervention of 
royal intluence would speedily dispel the 
clouds which veiled the fortunes of the 
Castle in such gloom. 

Sir Thomas showed a zeal in the execu- 
tion of his service which filled loval 
hearts with encouragement. He was 
also commissioned to consult with Sir 
George Carteret and Sir Peter Osborne 
as to the best means for reducing 
Guernsey to allegiance. Sir George pro- 
pounded two methods: either, to invade 
the island with a considerable force of 
ships and men, or else to surprise the 
town with a lesser number, in the expec- 
tation that, on the fall of St. Peter 
Port, the whole island would capitulate. 

Now, to accomplish either scheme it 
would be necessary for Sir George to 
enter Castle Cornet. which must be 
reserved as & citadel of refuge in case 
of disaster. Sir Peter Osborne might 
reasonably object to such occupation of 
the castle, since any force so introduced 
might assert mastery over the defenders, 
if so disposed. Sir George Carteret pro- 
tested to Sir Thomas Fanshawe his 
cordial sympathy with Sir Peter Osborne; 
but, under the strained relations existing 
between the two lieutenant-governors. 
Sir Thomas regarded the sincerity of 
such protestations with some reserve. 
He was aware that Sir George would 
hike nothing better than to get Sir Peter 
recalled from the command of the 
garrison of Castle Cornet. 

Captain Rochefort. being fully alive to 
the contlicting interests involved, dis- 
approved of the proposal. and, after much 
discussion, it was decided that Sir Thomas 
Fanshawe should have an interview with 
Sir Peter Osborne. Accordingly, on 
April 2. he lett Jersey in a shallop. 
Captain Rochefort being in attendance. 
By the Captain's kindness I was included 
in the party. 


We found on arrival a condition of 
affairs in the Castle as surprising as it 
was serious—the garrison in a state of 
mutiny ; Sir Peter Osborne blockaded in 
his house, with two cannon pointed at 
the door to prevent his leaving it; and 
the porter of the Castle a prisoner. 

The patache was permitted to land, in 
spite of existing affairs, and the leaders 
of sedition were manifestly abashed when 
they learned that the Prince's own envoy 
had arrived, 

Sir Thomas Fanshawe inquired into 
the cause of this deplorable state. He 
was informed that Sir Peter Osborne had 
struck a gunner and others with the flat 
of his sword, for some act of insubordina- 
tion. At this they were greatly irritated, 
and general indignation prevailed among 
their eomrades. 

“ It was not reasonable," said the man 
who had usurped command among the 
disaffected, “that we should admit the 
insult of such correction, seeing that we 
all suffered in the same cause." 

Sir Thoinas was much astonished, and 
reproved them prudently, impressing 
upon them the grave enormity of their 
conduct, seeing the importance of the 
fortress which they held for the King; 
which might have been lost, had they 
been attacked while thus divided. 

He requested that all the garrison 
might be paraded in the Castle yard, that 
he might address to them a few words. 
He would like every man to hear what 
he had to say. This request was granted; 
the men assembled, and stood at re- 
spectful attention, while he spoke with 
firmness and amiability. 

"Men," he said, *I am here by 
command of the Prince of Wales, com- 
missioned to thank you in his name for 
your good and faithful service to the King, 
abundantly testified during the long. 
continued siege of the Castle. Be sure 
the Prince has you in his heart. amid all 
your toil and privation. He knows the 
extreme severity of vour trial, and 
estimates at its full worth the devotion 
you have shown in maintaining the royal 
cause. What report shall I take back to 
him? 

“Shall I tell him that you have wearied of 
the toil: that vour courage and endurance 
have sunk under stress of siege ; that your 
devotion is a matter of the past, vour 
oath of allegiance scorned and broken; 
that you have renounced obedience, and 


are ready to hand over the Castle to his 
implacable enemies ? Oh, it were shame 
for soldiers and servants of the King to 
admit such a confession! My tongue 
would refuse to utter such evidence of 
degradation. By all that is sacred in 
your noble profession, by all the claims of 
courage, generosity, discipline, and valour, 
I appeal to you to disown such unworthy 
conduct. In the name of our gracious 
King, let those who bear authority among 
vou command those guns to be removed. 
Then. in the name of you all, let them 
accompany me to the presence of Sir 
Peter Osborne, and endeavour to make 
such amende honorable as may reassure 
him of your repentance, and restore him 
to full control and authority over you. 
For, be sure, never did heart beat with 
truer loyalty and devotion than that of 
your gallant governor, under whom it 
should be your proudest privilege to serve 
as loval and devoted soldiers of the 
King." 

The effect of these words upon the 
disatfected soldiers was at once apparent. 
The expression of stubborn bravado 
which pervaded their countenances at 
first visibly relented during the course of 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe's address. They 
stole furtive glances from one to another, 
as if to gauge the general temper; then 
their eyes, for the most part, fell with 
conscious shame. The reproof, so wisely 
tempered with an appeal to their better 
feelings, found its response in murmurs 
of assent, which graduallv increased to 
expressions of regret for their past con- 
duet. 

It only needed the voices of those who 
had been foremost in fomenting mutiny 
to give utterance to the better spirit 
which now prevailed. And there was no 
delay in the delivering of this coup de 
grace. After a brief consultation between 
three of the most influential members, 
a sergeant stepped forward, and saluted 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe. 

* Sir," he said, * we thank vou for 
your words, and wish to express our 
regret for conduct which you rightly 
condemn as unworthy of the King's 
soldiers. We accept your ofler of 
mediation, and request you to attend us 
in approaching Sir Peter Osborne with 
apologies. We hope, by our loyal sub. 
mission to his authority, to prove the 
reality of our repentance.” 

Sir Thomas commended their resolution 
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with hearty encouragement. Orders were 
then given to remove the cannon from 
their menacing position; and a deputa- 
tion, headed by the Prince's envoy, went 
to the Governor's house. 

They were readily admitted, and Sir 
Peter Osborne received the apology in 
good part. ‘Thus a dark blot upon the 
fame of the garrison was in some measure 
wiped out. 

But it was evident that Sir Peter 
Osborne could not easily shake off the 
remembrance of such humiliation. His 
eves flashed from the depths of their 
contracted brows, and the light from 
thein seemed to pierce like a dagger when 
it fell on one and another. Nota man 
among the disaffected could meet his 
gaze, for they hung their heads before 
him with crestfallen expression of shame 
and confusion. The lines about his 
mouth might have been cut with a 
graving tool, so firmly were they marked ; 
and his look of proud disdain was almost 
a sneer. He listened to the sergeant’s 
apology, and when it was ended he 
said : 

* It is not a question of pardon. You 
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have followed a course for which, under 
other circumstances, you would be sen- 
tenced to be shot down like other 
insurgents. I have neither the wish nor 
the power to enforce such a sentence 
You express regret for your past conduct, 
and I accept the expression. My duty to 
His Majesty demands my service, and 
my hands are tied by circumstances from 
meting out the just penalties attached to 
mutiny. I can only resume the duties of 
command without further reference to 
the circuinstances which lately put it in 
abeyance.” 

Sir Thomas commended the force and 
wisdom of these remarks. He impressed 
upon the men that the only recompense 
by which they could atone for their 
insubordination must be by the ren- 
dering of cheerful obedience in future. 
They had been guilty of a heinous offence, 
for which adequate punishment could not 
be inflicted without dainage to the King’s 
cause. The fact that they deserved 
that punishment was a tarnish on their 
fame, which only the proof of repentance 
could obliterate. But as the establish- 
ment of concord between them and the 
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Governor was of first importance, he 
hoped that Sir Peter Osborne's noble 
self-restraint would prevent his harbour. 
ing anger against them. In conclusion 
he said: “I put it to your proper feeling, 
as soldiers of King Charles, to prove that 
your late dereliction of duty arose from an 
impulse of unreasoning passion, which 
you will never cease to regret." 

Thus a very grievous wound was healed. 
We remained a week in the Castle, during 
which time Sir Thomas Fanshawe had 
frequent conferences with the Governor, 
who assured him that he was resolved to 
keep the Castle for His Majesty with his 
last breath. All the garrison, being now 
brought to a proper frame of mind, 
responded with alacrity to the same 
sentiment. 

So Sir Thomas Fanshawe, after renew. 
ing his injunctions to the garrison to 
preserve their allegiance unsullied by any 
recurrence of disaffection, took leave of 
Sir Peter Osborne, with warm com. 
mendations of his faithful endurance. 

We afterwards embarked, and made 
safe passage back to Jersey. 

( To be continued.) 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKELIN. 


Po was a simultaneous shout of surprise 
and admiration at Lieut. Franklin’s 
gallant action, for it was daring in the ex- 
treme. 

He was running the double risk of being 
drowned in the merciless torrent and dashed 
against the cruel rocks. But he recked not 
of either in his noble ardour for saving a 
brother’s life. 

Denis, with countenance full of anxiety 
and fear, stood upon a rock, crying out: 

“ Take care, sir, take care! It will-kill 
you! It will kill you!” 

He meant the water, which indeed seemed 
striving its utmost to overwhelm the brave 
ofticer, and into which he would have in- 
stantly plunged if he could have been of any 
service. 

In the meantime the tow-line had been 
hurriedly detached from the boat, and Dr. 
Richardson, standing as close to the edge of 
the whirlpool as he might, prepared to throw 
it. 

The Lieutenant had quickly realised the 
impossibility of doing anything for the un- 
fortunate boatman. He was himself almost 
powerless in the grasp of the torrent, and 
could scarce keep his own head above water, 
let alone render that service to another. He 
therefore fought his way with all his strength 
towards Dr. Richardson, and at last, by a 
supreme effort, caught the rope as it was 
dexterously thrown to him. 

Great care had to be exercised in drawing 
the Lieutenant in, lest he should be whirled 
against a rock by the seething waters, but at 
last this was safely managed, and dripping, 
breathless, and exhausted he was dragged 
ashore. 

“The poor fellow!” he panted out. “I 
thought I might save him, but there’s no 
doing anything in that dreadful place.” 

lt was an hour later ere the body of the ill- 
fated boatman was recovered, and then they 
found his face bruised and battered almost 
beyond recognition. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of * Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER IV.—DIRDS AND BEARS. 


They buried him on one of the islands, 
and conferred upon him the melancholy 
honour of calling it after him, so that it is 
known as John Moore's Island to this day. 

Continuing their inland voyage, the first 
day of October found them at Hell Gate, a 
romantic defile whose rocky walls, rising 
perpendicularly to the height of nearly a 
hundred feet heavenward, hem in the stream 
for some distance so closely that there was 
scarce room to ply the oars. 

This defile terminated in a grand and 
picturesque rapid, which occasioned a long 
portage, and while this was being overcome 
Denis took his gun to see if he could secure 
some addition to the larder. 

Mr. Hocd accompanied him, and they had 
not gone far when the half-breed's keen eyes 
discovered the nest of a brown fishing eagle 
placed upon one of the projecting cliifs, and 
pointed it out to his companion. 

"Oh," exclaimed Mr. Hood, “let us 
watch it for a while, and see if the engle 
returns. I should so like to get one of these 
splendid birds." 

Denis was quite ready to fall in with his 
suggestion, so they concealed themselves in & 
place that commanded a clear view of the 
nest. 

They were not kept waiting long. Within a 
quarter of an hour the eagle came into sight, 
sweeping around in great glorious curves that 
filled Mr. Hood's heurt with envy. 

"Ah! if we could only travel that way, 
Denis," he said with a longing sigh, “instead 
of this tiresome tracking up river and toil- 
ing across portages, how soon we'd reach our 
journey's end!” 

The eagle, evidently suspecting the designs 
of the two intruders upon its domain, did 
not at once make for the nest, but, after 
sweeping around in an uncertain way, pre- 
sently alighted upon a pointed crag that 
overlooked the river. 

The distance was too great for Denis's gun, 
and he therefore set out to stalk the eagle, 


Mr. Hood remaining where he was, lest by 
a slip or tumble he should spoil the bor's 
game. Very slowly and silently Denis crept 
nearer, and still the big bird stayed motion- 
less. 

At last he got within range, and, levelling 
his gun, fired. 

The eagle darted into the air flapping his 
wings frantically, and then disappearcd into 
the ravine below. 

The same moment Denis also vanished 
for the ledge upon which he had been stand. 
ing suddenly gave way under his feet, and 
down he went into the gully beneath him. 

Realising that something must have 
happened, Mr. Hood made haste to the spei. 
and found Denis prone on his back, ati 
bleeding freely from a nasty gash in Li: 
forehead. 

“Hullo, my lad!" exclaimed the ott 
in a tone full of concern. ‘Are you bsu: 
hurt ? " 

Denis did not respond at once. He w 
suffering a great deal of pain, and weoii 
have liked to relieve his feelings by lu 
out the groans that rose within him. but: 
pride held them back, and instead be 
managed to say with a brave attempt of t- 
difference: 

"Just my head’s cut "—and then with mor 
vivacity, “ The eagle. Did I kill him?" 

“Tm pretty sure you did," answered Mr. 
Hood. * He tumbled over the same tim & 
you did. Let me fix up your head, and wel 
go hunt for him." 

Denis's cut having been bound up vit: 
handkerchief, the two then made their v3 
to the ravine into which the eagle had falir 
There they found him stretched out in des 
—a magnificent bird, so large and heavy Ux: 
they had some difficulty in carrying bu 
back to camp. 

Mr. Hood was delighted with their suc‘ 
and, as their prize could not be presené. 
made a careful sketch of it, while Deus 
plucking out one of the big tail feathes 


placed it in his cap as a trophy and orna- 
ment. 

The next day was one of unusual toil, as 
they spent the whole of it carrying the 
cargo of the boat over a portage nearly a 
mile in length, and dragging the empty boat 
up the cascade and over many ridges of 
rock that obstructed navigation. 

At this place Lieut. Franklin's attention 
was attracted by a curious-looking tree which 
stood in a prominent place. 

It was & tall pine which had been divested 
of all its lower branches, and left with only 
a small tuft of foliage at the top. 

* What is that for, Denis?” he inquired. 
“ It looks so strange that it must mean some- 
thing." 

" Ah, yes," replied Denis. 
gtick." 

*Lop-stick ! " responded the Lieutenant. 
" I'm no wiser than before. What is the lop- 
stick for?" 

Denis then proceeded to explain. These 
lop-sticks, which were quite common along 
the route of the voyageurs, and were very 
useful in pointing out the way, were tributes 
to the liberality of some man who wanted 
his name remembered. 

To &ccomplish this he would at his own 
expense give his companions a treat in the 
way of as much rum as they could drink. 

In return for his hospitality they would 


“That lop- 


strip the tree of its branches, and ever after 


designate it by his name. 

These lop-sticks were therefore memorials 
of foolish pride and drunken sprees, yet, as 
they also did good service as sign-posts, they 
were carefully preserved. 

In the course of the afternoon Lieut. 
Franklin had an awkward accident which 
might have proved more serious than it did. 
Whilst on his way to superintend the 
operations of the men, a stratum of loose 
moss slipped from under his feet, and he 
fell off the summit of the bank into the 
river betwixt two of the falls. It was a 
nasty place, where the rocks within reach 
were worn so smooth by the action of the 
water as to afford him no hold, and he was 
being rapidly carried down towards the lower 
cascade, when happily Koyee perceived him, 
and set up such a barking as to attract the 
attention of two of the men. 

They, thinking the dog was baying some 
animal, went to see what it was, and found 
the Lieutenant struggling with all his might 
to keep himself from going over the falls. 

They promptly rescued him from his 
perilous predicament, and he proved to have 
suffered no harm beyond the wetting, but & 
valuable chronometer he was carrying had 
been injured & good deal. 

The approach of winter was announced by 
& sharp frost that night, and the expedition 
realised that they must press forward with 
all possible speed if they would reach good 
winter quarters ere further travelling would 
be impracticable. 

They therefore worked day after day from 
dawn til dark, descending the Echenamis 
River, where they saw & number of beaver 
dams, and the Englishman would have been 
glad to halt a while to study the ways of 
that interesting animal; thence up the Sea 
Hiver across the Play Green Lakes, and so 
to Norway House, an important post of the 
Hudson's Bay Company at the north end of 
Lake Winnipeg. 

On the way they had been overtaken by 
Governor Williams, of York Factory, who 
was travelling light, having simply one 
canoe with a couple of Indians, and they 
were therefore assured of a warm reception 
at Norway House, arriving under his 
auspices. 

The water of Lake Winnipeg being ren- 
dered turbid by holding white clay in sus- 
pension, it was impossible to see the sunken 
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rocks that abounded, and Lieut. Franklin's 
boat, while sailing before the breeze, struck 
so hard upon one of these rocks that the 
mast snapped off short just above the gun- 
wale, causing no small panic on board, for 
they were at the time a good way from land. 

Happily, however, the stout craft bore the 
buffet bravely, and no harm was suffered 
save the loss of the mast, and this there was 
no difficulty in replacing. 

Mr. Sutherland, the factor in charge at 
Norway House (which, by the way, got its 
rather odd name from the place having been 
first settled by a party of Norwegians who 
were driven away from the Red River colony 
by the commotions that took place there), 
told the English visitors an amusing legend, 
by which the Indians accounted for the mud- 
diness of the waters of Lake Winnipeg and 
those adjoining it. 

It seems that one of their deities, Wee- 
sakootchant by name. a mischievous fellow, 
something like Shakespeare’s Puck, whom 
they hold in very little esteem, had been 
amusing himself tormenting them beyond 
endurance. 

In this emergency a clever old woman, by 
means of an ingenious artifice, succeeded in 
capturing him, for he was not invincible. 

She thereupon called upon all the other 
women of the tribe to aid her in punishing 
him for his misdeeds, and the mischievous 
sprite got out of their hands in so filthy a 
condition that it required all the waters of 
the great lake to wash him clean, and ever 
since it has been called Winnipeg, or muddy 
water. 

After a brief but pleasant stay at Norway 
House, the expedition set sail upon the 
broad bosom of the lake, and, the wind 
being favourable, kept steadily on all night. 

This respite from the toils of tracking and 
portaging was wonderfully welcome, and the 
boatmen were in high spirits as their sturdy 
craft went swiftly on without calling for any 
exertion on their part. 

They sang every song they knew, they 
told all their best stories, and they made 
Denis give them every tune he could play 
on his flute. 

It was a glorious night, the Aurora 
Borealis being in full splendour, and fill- 
ing the whole heaven with its marvellous 
play of various and vivid colour. 

Neither Lieut. Franklin nor any of his 
companions had ever seen the aurora in 
such plenitude and brilliancy before, and 
they were profoundly impressed by its 
supernal beauty. 

“Have you ever wondered what caused 
that, Denis ?" the Lieutenant asked, after 
they had been enjoying the spectacle for 
a time. 

* Oh, yes," replied Denis, in & bright, con- 
fident tone, "I know what makes it. A 
great chief who lives far up there,’’ and he 
pointed due north, ** told me about it." 

Repressing the smile that rose to his lips, 
Lieut. Franklin said encouragingly : 

* And will you tell me what the great chief 
told you?" Much flattered at the request, 
Denis then proceeded to relate & long legend 
about the Manitous, or deities, who are sup- 
posed by the Indians to dwell in the region 
farthest north, and how they wage terrible 
wars upon each other, and how the marvel- 
lous illuminations of the aurora are simply 
the flashes from their weapons as they 
struggle fiercely for supremacy. 

It was too pretty a legend to be spoiled by 
the application of scientific truth, and the 
Lieutenant made no attempt to disturb 
Denis's faith. There would be time enough 
for that when he had had the opportunity of 
opening his young mind to an understanding 
of the one true God, and His beneficent rule 
over the universe. 

Making the most of the favouring breeze, 
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the mouth of the Saskatchewan was rcached 
by the midnight following, and there the 
pleasant easy sailing came to an end ; and 
the whole of the long wearisome day was 
gpent in getting the boat from the river mouth 
to the foot of the Grand Rapid, a distance of 
only two miles. 

During the delay Denis was detailed to try 
&nd secure some game, and, accompanied by 
Mr. Back and Koyee, he went otf gaily, no 
less glad to escape the labours of the portage 
than he was to spend the day with his 
gun. 

They found plenty of pelicans and several 
brown eagles fishing with great success in 
the troubled waters of the Hapid, but they 
wasted none of their ammunition upon them, 
for they were out on business this time, and 
must needs have a good bag to show for 
their day's work. 

Making their way warily along shore, they 
presently came upon flocks of golden plover, 
from which they took heavy toll. 

They were also fortunáte in putting up 
pin-tailed grouse, of which they secured 
several brace, and Mr. Back shot a striped 
marmot that was in a fine condition of 
plumpness, so that they were quite ready to 
give an account of themselves when the time 
drew near for their return to camp. 

But they were not going to get back with- 
out an adventure. As, heavily laden with 
their spoils, they were making as rapid pro- 
gressas they could campward, Koyee, who had 
run on ahead and disappeared into a ravine, 
suddenly set up a furious barking. 

On hearing this, Denis stopped, and lis- 
tened intently for a moment with a very 
eager expression of countenance. ‘ Koyee 
find bear, me think,” he said, beginning 
to put down his load of game in order to 
gird himself for the attack. 

* But we have no time to stop and kill it,” 
responded the midshipman, who was anxious 
to get back that he might display the good 
results of the day's shooting. 

Denis, however, was too full of the idea of 
bagging the bear, and thus having something 
more substantial to boast of than merely 
some birds and & harmless little marmot, to 
heed his companion's warning. 

* Plenty time yet," he answered. ‘Come, 
we kill the bear," and dropping everything 
save his gun, he rushed off to where Koyee 
was still barking noisily. 

Feeling bound to support him, even though 
he did not approve of his action, Mr. Back 
followed, and on reaching the edge of the 
ravine they saw in & sort of recess just 
opposite to them & good-sized brown bear at 
bay to Koyee, who was barking and snapping 
with fine nudacity. 

“See him! See him!” cried Denis, 
quivering with excitement. * We kill him 
quick," and he hastened to ram a bullet 
down on top of the charge of shot with which 
his gun was already loaded. 

Mr. Back thought it well to imitate his 
example, and then they both prepared to 
fire. 

“You fire first, Denis," said the midship- 
man, * and if you don't kill him, I'll give him 
another shot." 

Denis was so excited that for a minute he 


-could not take steady aim, but he had sense 


enough to wait until his nerves had quieted 
a little, and then, aiming at the bear’s head, 
he fired. 

To his vast delight, the creature, with & 
short, deep roar of pain, pitched forward so 
suddenly as to send Koyee skittering back- 
ward panic-stricken, and then lay motion- 
less. 

“Me kill him! Me kill him!" shouted 
Denis exultantly, and, dropping his gun, he 
threw himself down into the ravine before 
Mr. Back, who thought him altogether too 
reckless, could interfere to restrain him. 
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Drawing his knife, Denis was about to 
plunge it into the bear's throat, when the 
animal, which had been only stunned not 
killed by the bullet, owing to the latter losing 
force through being put on the top of the 
shot, rose upon its hind legs, and with a 
savage growl threw its paws around Denis, 
while it strove to bury its teeth in his 
shoulder. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Mr. Back, “the boy 
wil be killed!" and, gun in hand, he 
leaped into the ravine to his companion's 
rescue. 

Matters certainly looked black, for Denis, 
struggle as he might, could not free himself 
from the bear's embrace ; and so closely were 
they interlocked, that Mr. Back dare not fire 
for fear of the bullet striking him instead of 
the animal. 

Bitterly did the young fellow repent his 
rashness as he wrestled for his life, and glad 
would he have been to let the bear go free if 
the creature would only release him from its 
deadly hug. i 

But of this the only chance lay through 
the bear's death, to accomplish which he 


ana less than a century ago most 

of the inhabitants of the south coast of 
the Isle of Wight, gentle and simple, were en- 
gaged in smuggling operations, and possessed 
keen eyes and ready hands for anything con- 
traband. It was one of those peculiar out- 
comes of custom, which seem to leave the 
moral sense dead so far as they are concerned, 
that men who, in other respects, were honest 
and honourable, thought it no shame, in the 
expressive language of the island, to “harvest 
a crop of tubs.” 

The authorities did all in their power to 
break the traftic, but where the whole country- 
side was leagued against them it was uphill 
work. How long smuggling would have 
existed under modern conditions it is impos- 
sible to say; steam and the telegraph must 
have been powerful weapons for its suppres- 
sion, but even over these such & league of the 
people might have triumphed. It was the 
abolition of high protective duties which did 
more than anything else to bring smuggling 
to an end. When it became no longer 
profitable to smuggle, people were no longer 
ready to take the risk. It is possible, too, 
that an improvement in the moral tone of the 
country was a means to this end. 

On a dull, sultry July day, when the sea 
looked like a sheet of badly scored lead and the 
downs were wearing a cap of thick clouds, two 
men, stretched upon the sands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Wooded Bay, were talking 
together in an undertone. 

*] tell you," said one, the shorter and 
stouter of the two, “ she'll be off here to-night, 
and,if we are smart, we can get a boat-load 
or two ashore.” 

“No, Bill," responded the other man, a 
long weedy specimen, whose energy was in 
inverse proportion to his length. ‘ She’ll not 
be here to-night; an’ if she is, I ain't going 
to pull that boat out and back again in 
weather like this." And he wiped his face 
expressively with his sleeve. 

* Pull her out and home, will it be likely ? " 
questioned Bill. ‘ Why, directly the sun sets 
there'll bea breeze, and if you pull her out 
you'll be able to sail her some of the way back 
again." 
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himself was powerless, his knife having been 
knocked out of his hand in the struggle. 

Koyee was doing all he could by biting 
viciously at the bear’s flanks, and Mr. Back 
was dodging around, gun in hand, watching 
for a chance to fire. 

At last he saw his opportunity. In their 
struggle to and fro Denis succeeded in break- 
ing away a little from the bear’s grip, and 
the midshipman, putting the nozzle of his 
gun so close to the animal's head that the 
discharge burned the fur, pulled the trigger, 
blowing a hole right into bruin’s brains. 

Down dropped the bear, releasing Denis, 
who rolled over on his back so utterly ex- 
hausted as almost to lose consciousness for 
a moment, and Mr. Back, full of anxiety, 
hastened to pick him up, asking: 

* Are you badly hurt, Denis? Let me see." 

Denis, who really thought himself half 
killed, on recovering his breath, moaned in a 
lamentable voice : 

“Oh! I'm so hurt! I'm so hurt! 
die for sure.” 

" Not & bit of it, Denis," responded Mr. 
Back cheerfully. ‘You'll be all right again 


I shall 


in a jiffy. Come, let me see where you are 
wounded.”’ 

On examination it was found, to the inex- 
pressible relief of both of them, that Denis's 
injuries were no worse than a bite on the 
shoulder, which was by no means serions, 
and some slight scratches under the arms, 
although his woollen shirt was almost torn 
into ribbons. 

" You hurry back to camp, Denis," said 
Mr. Back, * and I'll come after you with the 
birds." 

* But the bear ! ” protested Denis, who had 
immediately recovered his self-possession 
on realising that he was not dangerously 
wounded. 

“Oh! never mind the bear," responded 
Mr. Back. “ You get along and have your 
scratches looked after; we'll have to leave the 
bear." 

Very reluctantly Denis set off, and the 
midshipman, loading himself with all the 
game he could carry, followed more slowly, 
and thus they returned to camp through the 
gathering darkness. 

(To be continued.) 
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His long comrade still hesitated. The 
prospect of a two or three miles’ tug ata pair 
of oars, in such a temperature and with a cargo 
one way, was more than he cared to contem- 
plate. The going down of the sun would 
mean some little accession of coolness, but 
the nights were terribly sultry, and he funked 
anything like hard work. 

His companion, who evidently understood 
him, and was somewhat of a diplomatist, 
remarked, shortly afterwards, in a casual kind 
of way, “The skipper said he should have 
some valuable lace on board for the men who 
fetched the tubs, so I had better, perhaps, 
send Ted Dungan, as heis wanting to get a 
present of this kind for Becky Mew.” 

The long, thin man grunted. His com- 
panion had touched & tender spot. His 
love and his laziness were the ruling factors 
of his life; and although Becky Mew had 
never given him encouragement, he was 
looking to the time when he would have the 
right to call her his own. He knew she 
hankered after a piece of fine lace, and he 
did not mean to let his rival, ‘led Dungan, a 
coastguard, forsooth, and so ineligible for 
this adventure, gratify her desire. He lay 
and thought for some minutes, wondering 
how he could get the lace without the 
exertion, and, seeing no way out of it, at last 
grumbled * I'll go.” 

“ But look here, Bill Arnall,” he added, as 
his companion moved away, “ you'll not be 
putting that Ted Dungan in the way of 
getting any lace? ? 

Arnall laughed and threw him an assuring 
answer as he turned and walked off to the 
cottages on the other side of the bay. 

There was no reason why weedy Tom 
Tosdevin should be sole crew of a smuggling 
boat on this occasion, except that his com- 
panion, Arnall, did not see the force of 
sharing profits, particularly as the adventure 
was a small one. A fast smack, standing in 
from the coast of France, was to have a few 
casks on board, with a bit or two of lace and 
such other duty-laden trifles as the captain 
could bring along. If the weather looked 
threatening Arnall intended to take somebody 
else into the venture for safety sake. Other- 


wise he and Tom Tosdevin would work it 
ihemselves. Each in & small boat, not too 
large for one man to handle, would row out 
into the night, looking for the smugglers' 
signal, get his two or three casks aboard. and 
be back long before morning. Or, if delayed, 
they might blind the coastguards with a few 
fishing-nets, and thestory that they had been 
afloat with the idea of doing a little fishing. 

There was no moon that night, and the sky 
was still heavy with heat rather than cloud:. 
It was an ideal night for their venture, and 
they were able to make their preparations 
and get away wholly unobserved. 

As they pushed off from the beach long 
Tom grumbled that there was not a breath 
of wind, and he sat down disconsolately and 
tugged &t his oars. 

Arnall was already pulling ahead with a 
steady, powerful stroke, and it took his lazy 
partner all his time to keep in touch with 
him. 

When they had rowed out to sea a matter 
of two miles or so, they lay on their oars 
and waited, keeping a bright look-out. Tom 
Tosdevin was glad of the rest, and soon 
relaxed his vigilance for a quiet snooze at 
the oar. 

Arnall’s eyes, meanwhile, were travelling 
all round the horizon. “There she is," he 
exclaimed, at last, as a light flashed three 
times and then disappeared. He hastiiy 
took up a lantern from the bottom of his 
boat and made three answering flashes. 
There was a short interval, and then the 
light flashed twice, and twice it was answered 
in reply. Arnall knew he had got hold 
of the craft of which he was in search. At 
that moment his boat bumped Tosdevin' s. 
causing that worthy to start up from his 
slumber. 

Arnall suspected he had been sleeping, and 
muttered to himself, * A pretty nice partner. 
One thing, he don’t want a very big share of 
the spoil." Another man might have looked 
to draw halves, or at least take a third of 
the profits, so Bill ArnalUs grasping mind 
preferred to trust to Tosdevin’s inferior 
capacity, because Tosdevin would be content 
with very modest pay. They were both 


Arnall's boats, and by working shorthanded 
he looked to divert all the profits of the 
enterprise into his own pockets, with merely 
& douceur to Tosdevin for his share in the 
work. 

On this particular night he looked to make 
a very decent haul, for one man and a helper. 
. .. Ifthe dead calm necessitated rowing 
it also insured safety from risk by rough 
weather; and, as for the coastguards, he had 
made himself sufficiently cognisant of 
their arrangements to know they were not 
likely to be abroad that night; and now he 
had found the smack he went forward with a 
merry heart. His companion rejoiced, but 
for a different cause. They had got to the 
half-way house in their journey, where he 
would be able to slake his thirst and at 
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faded, and the captain, seeing his manifest 
ill-humour, plied him with something to 
drink. 

At last both boats were loaded, and, witha 
strict injunetion to keep in touch with him, 
Arnall turned his craft's head landward and 
rowed away. 

Tom Tosdevin stayed to speak to the cap- 
tain, and to make sure that he had nothing 
which would do for a lady. The captain 
had to assure him that at this time and in 
this respect he was entirely unprovided. 

Tom got into his boat somewhat blunder- 
ingly and settled down to the oars. His last 
question to the captain of the smack was, “I 
say, master, don’t you think there’ll be a bit 
of wind?” 

Again the captain had to disappoint him, 
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which he would get his bit of lace for that 
syren of the Wight, Becky Mew. And then, 
too, he knew that he would not be expected 
to pull that boat any farther than just back 
again, for he had been dreading, if they did 
not find the smack, that Arnall would insist 
on going farther out to sea. 

AS he revolved these things in his 
mind they had been rowing steadily in the 
direction of the light, and, in a few minutes 
it flashed up before them and they were 
greeted with a cautious hail. They put 
the boats alongside and began to get their 
cargo aboard. But there was no lace. The 
captain of the smack had to confess that he 
had been disappointed in this respect, and 
now he had to disappoint Tosdevin. Tom 
grumbled loudly; one of his bright visions had 


Old England's Ramparts. 
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this time with the information that when the 
wind blew it would be from the land, and 
would favour the smack but would not help 
him. 

“ Nice thing, that," Tom grumbled; “ the 
tide sets this way, and if I get the wind agen 
me, too, it'll be a pretty stiff pull." 

When he took up the oars he soon found 
that the pull would be even stiffer than he 
had anticipated, for he had a very appreciable 
freight aboard. He rowed a stroke or two 
and then rested on his oars, to meditate on 
the work that lay before him, and his hard 
luck in not having got hold of that bit of 
lace. He had looked to the latter to give 
him & superiority over his rival, Ted 
Dungan, in the eyes of Becky Mew, and 
now he would still have to see his rival 
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favoured and himself looked at askance. As 
he sat thinking he must have dozed again, 
for, when he recommenced to dip his oars, 
he could hear nothing of Arnall, he had 
lost all contact with the smack, and he 
did not know which way the land lay. He 
tried a hail, but got no response. Here was a 
nice predicament, a night as black as a bag, 
and nothing to indicate the lay of the land, 
except the faint breeze that was springing 
up, and which the smack's captain had said 
might be looked for in that direction, and 
wind was a treacherous element upon which 
to rely for guidance. 

He pulled away for five or ten minutes 
with the boat's head to it, but soon began to 
falter at tbe hardness of the work. And yet, 
if he did not do something, he might find 


himself in an awkward fix when morning 
broke, besides giving offence to Arnall. He 
rowed and sweated, he sweated and rowed, 
and could not tell whether he was getting any 
nearer to his destination. He was yetting 
thirsty again, and unwarned by the fact that 
the liquor he had already imbibed was taking 
an effect on him, he longed for more. 

In addition to his love and his laziness, 
Long Tom Tosdevin had a penchant for 
liquor, and, at times, gratified it to the full. 
On this occasion he s‘ghed for the tap at the 
village alehouse, which usually constituted 
his chief delight. It was sighing in vain, 
until his slow-moving wits all at once turned 
themselves to the cargo he had in the boat. He 
knew there were brandy and rum and certain 
continental wines. He knew, too, that Arnall 
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was not fully aware as to what he carried. 
Searching about in the bottom of the boat he 
came upon a large hammer, carried for various 
purposes, and an old iron pot used for baling. 
Then, feeling for a small cask, a runlet that 
he had seen come aboard, he proceeded to 
slake his thirst. 

The head gave way before two well directed 
blows, and the force of its collapse sent the 
liquor splashing into his face. ‘Tom brushed 
away the superabundant moisture with 
his sleeve, and then dipped in his informal 
beaker. Taking up as much as it would 
hold, he applied it to his lips and took a full 
draught. He spat it out again with huge dis- 
taste. He had broached a small cask of 
expensive perfume. Such a mischance would 
have deterred some men from any further 
effort in the same direction, but Tom did not 
intend to be done thus easily out of his drink. 
Enraged by his failure, he attacked, more 
sturdily, one of the biggest casks in the boat, 
and was soon taking his fill of & powerful 
liquor, which had an almost immediate effect. 

After his first drink he felt, in a muddled 
way, for his oars, with some lingering idea 
that it was time he made an effort to get 
home. His hands were scarcely upon them 
before he was once more hankering for a 
drink ; and, with his poor intellect, to long 
was to take while it was by him in the boat. 
He drank again, the spirit mastered him. 
Feebly and drunkenly he collapsed and fell 
asleep. 

Meanwhile Arnall, who had got ashore and 
landed his cargo, waited for him, and was likely 
to wait. 


Early in the morning a coastguard boat, 
cruising to the west of St. Catherine's Point, 
caught sight of something that suggested 
castaways. A small boat was tossing up and 
down upon the restless waves, with no hand 
to guide her and none to propel. The officer 
in charge was soon steering for this derelict, 
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expecting to find either a boat from some ship 
that had gone down or one that had got adrift 
from the shore. As they approached, he 
stood up to get a good look at it, and then 
sang out, * Pull away, my lads, there's some- 
body dead in it, or at the last gasp, and a 
pretty heavy cargo.” 

The men bent to their oars and fairly lifted 
the boat along, until they were commanded 
to cease rowing, and their ofticer ran them 
alongside the other boat. 

Upon first noting a human being huddled up 
there they jumped to the conclusion that they 
had lighted upon the survivors from a recent 
wreck, and, until they were well alongside, 
they saw no reason to change their opinion. 
Once there, their concern broke down before 
a huge guffaw. Ata glance they took in 
the state of affairs. The stove-in casks and the 
stertorous breathing of the castaway showed 
that he was not dead but drunk, and the 
nature of the cargo convinced them, without 
much examination, that they had fallen in 
with a gallant smuggler. 

“ Who is this worthy ?” asked the officer, 
who was new upon the station. * Why, it's 
Long Tom Tosdevin," responded one of his 
subordinates, “a chap as lives along to 
Chale.” 

“ A chapas goes a-courting a beauty named 
Becky Mew,” interposed another of the crew, 
with a leer at the last speaker, who was none 
other than the favoured Ted Dungan, Tos- 
devin's hated rival, and one all the more 
detested because he happened to be in the 
Government service. 

* It will be some time before he courts her 
again, unless he can explain his business here," 
said the officer, and Dungan's eyes sparkled, 
although he did not fear his rival. 

* Get out a rope and let's take him and his 
craft in tow," continued the speaker. 

The order was promptly executed, and Tom 
Tosdevin got an easy ride home, but onethat 
eventually cost him dear. 


As they moored their boat to the landing- 
stage belonging to their station the ofticer 
ordered them to wake their prisoner up. He 
tock & fair amount of waking. 

Upon being roughly shaken he grumbled 
out, * No, Bill Arnall, it warn't me." 

They let him lie for a minute or two 
longer, and then one of the coastguards drew 
a rope's end down his face. What it could 
have conveyed to his mind it is impossible 
to say, but it had an etfect the operator had not 
calculated on, and one that raised a hearty 
laugh. Ted Dungan was the man who had 
adopted this means of endeavouring to wake 
Tosdevin, and, immediately upon the gentle 
application of the rope's end, his victim, 
without opening his eyes or shifting his 
position, exclaimed, ** Oh, Becky dear, I love 
you so.” 

Dungan's position in the matter was known 
to most of his comrades, and this response to 
his effort was met by much good-humoured 
chaff. 

Ted was incensed. “I'll soon wake the 
beast up,” he said, and, suiting the action to 
the word, he dashed a bucketful of water 
into the face of the recumbent man. ‘The 
effect was almost instantaneous. Tosdevin 
gasped and sputtered and then opened his 
eyes. 

For a moment his clouded senses did not 
take in the position, and when he did become 
alive to his surroundings and the gleeful ring 
of coastguards grinning at him, he was at first 
inclined to regard it as a bad dream. But 
he was destined soon to wake to the serious- 
ness of the reality, and his incautious use of 
Arnall’s name had given his captors a clue, 
so that both cargoes were seized and confis- 
cated, both bold smugglers had to pay the 
penalty of their misdeeds, and, worst of 
all, from Tosdevin’s point of view, Ted 
Dungan walked off with the charming Becky 
Mew. 

(To be continued.) 
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Seen cricket in 1898 was to a large extent 
cricket under difticulties. Wet weather 
began before practice was possible, and fine 
weather followed when the season was nearly 
over; and as during the occasional bright 
intervals it generally managed to rain on 
half-holidays, the batsmen had a bad time of 
it, and the bowlers little better, owing to the 
slippery foothold. A cold, wet June is a 
serious drawback to a school cricket season. 

The M.C.C. were as generous as ever with 
their trial matches, playing forty-four 
schools, and beating thirty-four, the weather 
in several cases helping the Club to a greater 
margin than was intended. It is not an easy 
thing to just hit on the needful strength of 
one of these test elevens. If the team is 
beaten it was undoubtedly too weak ; but if 
it wins easily the boys are discouraged, and 
complaints are made that such victories do 
no good to the club, the game, or the school. 
To win, but just to win, that is the object; 
how can man best secure it ? 

Only three schools, as it happened, beat 
the M.C.C., these being Eton, Winchester, and 
St. Paul’s. Both Eton and Winchester had 
fairly good elevens last year, and as their 
meeting ended in a draw it is not easy to say 
which was the better. They each lost only 
two matches, Winchester winning three and 
Eton two, and by a strange coincidence they 
each beat the M.C.C. by 63 runs, though 
Eton required only eight wickets to do it. 
Judged by the averages, the Wykehamists 
were stronger in bowling and the Etoniansin 
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batting, the Eton captain, Pilkington, having 
the excellent record of 44, with 89 as the 
most in an innings. St. Paul's had a strong 
team, and talk of doing better this year than 
the last, though the M.C.C. will probably try 
them a little higher. 

Of the seven school matches on the Club 
list that ended in draws, that with Shrews- 
bury was practically a victory, as the M.C.C. 
were over a hundred behind in their second 
innings with six wickets down. Another 
moral victory was that over Rossall, who 
were only 14 runs ahead in their second 
innings with but one wicket to fall, 
Shrewsbury having another innings to play. 
In fact, with such a good all-round team, it 
was disappointing to have won only four 
matches out of a dozen. 

Of the other schools that drew their test 
matches, Highgate, Cranleigh, Welling- 
borough, Rugby, Charterhouse, and Welling- 
ton, it cannot be said that they would have 
gained much by the games being played out, 
though certainly Wellingborough promised to 
make a good fight. Wellingborough played a 
close-drawn match with Bedford Modern and 
got à big beating from Mill Hill, so that 
fortune was rather fickle with them, and yet 
the season's results of five wins and three 
loses out of eleven matches was not unsatis- 
factory. Mill Hill provided one of the 
curiosities of the season, by playing a tie 
match with University College School, the 
two elevens being each dismissed for 46. 
Both of these schools had the worst of it 


with the M.C.C., University College getting 
beaten by 240 runs, and Mill Hill by 61. 

Rugby won three matches out of eleven, 
but among the draws was that with Marl- 
borough, which, however, was the only schocl 
match on the list. It was a pity that this 
match was interfered with by the rain, as the 
cricket on both sides was distinctly good. In 
the Rugby score of 304, the highest innings 
was Parton's 78, Hannay, the captain, making 
65, and Grylls 64, so that honours were well 
divided. Marlborough’s total of 284 owed 
most to Spooner’s 139, a really brilliant 
innings, in which he hit twenty-seven fours, 
and brought on no less than eight of the 
Rugby team to take a turn at the bowling. 
Charterhouse beat Wellington and drew with 
Westminster; and Wellington lost both 
their Charterhouse and Haileybury matches, 
and, in fact, did not win a match during the 
season. Cranleigh, the other school to make 
a draw of their test match, were fortunate, as 
they were all out for 164, and their opponents 
had lost only two wickets for 92 when the game 
was stopped. They had fared worse at the 
hands of Epsom some three weeks before, 
when they were defeated by six wickets. 

Of the thirty-four schools to lose their 
M.C.C. match the first was Reading, on May 20. 
The last, on July 28, was Croydon, whose 
successes against weak teams led, as before, 
to their being tried too high ; und they were 
beaten by more than three to one. West- 
minster were beaten by more than two to 
one; they were said to be better than would 


be suspected from their performances, but 
out of twelve matches they only won three, 
and, as we have seen, their only school 
contest ended in a draw in which they 
certainly played up well in the second 
innings. Epsom were beaten by more than 
two to one, though they had two exception- 
ally strong batsmen in Heyyate and. Napper, 
whose averages run out at 49 and 44 respec- 
tively. Ardingly were beaten by 187 to 126, 
and Lancing and Hurst were simply wiped 
out—the former by 265 for tive wickets only, 
and the latter by 228 for nine wickets. 
Lancing did not do so badly on the whole, 
for out of fifteen matches they won six ; they 
lost to Brighton by 47 runs and they beat 
Hurst by 30. Hurst beat Croydon, and was 
one of the few schools which played out all its 
matches, though it might have done better 
than lose eight out of the dozen. Brighton 
also played a dozen matches, and won a 
third of them, beating both Lancing and 
St. Paul's, though Dulwich proved too 
strong for them. The two Eastbourne 
schools which complete the South Coast 
group were notin much form. Eastbourne 
College distinguished itself by letting the 
M.C.C. get 492 for three wickets. 

Repton won only one match and lost four 
out of twenty-nine, drawing with Malvern 
and getting the worst of it from Uppingham 
on their own ground by ten wickets. Harrow 
won five out of eleven and drew none. The 
triumph of the season was the defeat of Eton, 
ina match that for a wonder was played out 
with a quarter of an hour to spare. After a 
draw for four successive years, the result 
came somewhat as a surprise. Perhaps 
Dr. Warre had woke up his people a little ; 
there certainly seemed to be more life in the 
proceedings than has been noticeable of late. 
Harrow's win by nine wickets was due to 
their excellent first innings of 385, in which 
the top score was 87, which proved to be the 
highest in the match. Of the seventy-three 
matches of the series, fifteen have been drawn 
and Harrow has won thirty, so that the 
light blues are two behind. 

Dulwich were beaten by St. Paul's, but beat 
Tonbridge, and made a favourable draw of 
the Bedford Grammar match. Leatherhead 
beat the Forest, but were beaten by Epsom 
by 6 runs in a really good match, though 
each eleven had rather a conspicuous tail. 
Leatherhead’s best batsman, R. H. Williams, 
had the splendid average of 63, which, if we 
took no noie of the quality of his opponents, 
would make him the best school bat of the 
year. Sherborne played ten matches, losing 
four and winning two; the St. Paul's match 
was among the losses, the Bradfield match 
among the wins, the former being lost by 30 
runs, the latter being won by six wickets. 
Hossall played eleven matches, and won two, 
lost four, tied one, and drew four. They drew 
against Shrewsbury, but beat Loretto, the 
Scottish champion school of the year, and 
journeyed to Musselburgh to do so—a good 
match this, in its way, the victory being by 
only 13 runs. The state of excitement that 
prevailed can be guessed from there being five 
run-outs and a hit-wicket in the score. 

Hailevbury were much above the average 
Out of eleven matches they won seven and 
lost three. They beat Wellington by -three 
wickets, Cheltenham by seven wickets, and 
lost to Uppingham by 50 runs, after being 
72 ahead on the first innings. The only 
match that Malvern lost was that with the 
M.C.C., but out of eleven they only won two, 
among the eight draws being those with 
Repton and Uppingham. ‘The batting 
averages were high- they always are at 
Malvern, owing to the narrowness of the 
ground—not less than six of them being 
over 20, affording rather a contrast to Harrow, 
a much stronger school, where the highest 
batting average of the year was 16. 
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Tonbridge lost six matches out of eleven 
and won but two. Their only school match 
was with Dulwich, which they lost by 28 runs 
on the first innings. The team, which wasa 
good one but unfortunate, was noteworthy 
as containing the three brothers Hutchings, 
all of whom did well with the bat, particu- 
larly the eldest, who made an excellent 
captain. 

Uppingham was one of the strongest 
schools of the year and only lost one match, 
that against the Quidnunes. They beat 
Repton and they beat Haileybury, and 
when Malvern set thein 247 to win they 
turned the match into a draw by making 125 
for three wickets. Cheltenham, which was 
not in the best of form, drew with Clifton 
and lost to Marlborough and Haileybury. 
Clifton were also in a poor way: they only 
played six matches and did not win one. 

Of the individual players hardly any 
showed conspicuous promise. Day of 
Malvern, and Smith of Brighton, appeared 
in first-class cricket, but the former did not 
seem to be so good as the year before. 
Pilkington of Eton may perhaps be heard 
of at Oxford, and if with these we group 
Dowson of Harrow, Blaker of Westminster, 
and Terry of Uppingham, we shall probably 
have given the leading six who are most 
likely to be heard of again in 1899. 
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THE OBEDIENT ARROW. 
By SoMERVILLE GIBNEY. 


HE following is a small electrical trick 
which, with appropriate “ patter,” may, 
among ordinary boys, be raised almost to 
the level of after-dinner conjuring, and the 
preparation required is very slight. 

Take a sheet of writing-paper and make a 
straight crease in it, and another at right 
angles to the first; and then with these lines 
as centre guides, cut out a figure like a dagger 
or an arrow or any similar form. only taking 
care that the arms on the opposite sides of 
the point where the lines cross shall be equal. 
Through the centre of a medicine-bottle cork 
thrust a needle, so that when you place the 
cork on the table, end up, the needle shall be 
perfectly perpendicular, with its point in the 
air. On this point balance your paper arrow, 
and if you have cut it truly you should 
easily do this by placing the spot where the 
two creased lines cross on the point of the 
needle. Have an ordinary glass tumbler in 
the fender drying, and a silk pocket-hand- 
kerchief in your pocket (take care also that 
this is dry); you may then commence 
something in this style, presuming you have 
the audience sitting round the table at which 
you are performing. 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,--I have here an 
apparently very simple and homely appar- 
atus, seeing that it is formed from a cork, a 
needle, and a piece of writing.paper cut into 
the form of an arrow ; yet, though you may 
not think it, it is as full of intelligence as an 
egg—Aa good egg, not a shop 'un—is of meat. 
It understands what I say to it, and it is 
obedience itself. It suffers only from one 
drawback, iis eyesight is mot good; that 
probably arises from the fact that its eye—it 
has but one, I never saw & needle with two 
—is embedded somewhere about the centre 
of this cork, so I shall have to give it some 
assistance in this respect, as you will pre- 
sently see. In the first place 1 want you to 
observe that there is no connection between 
the arrow and the needle-point, save that the 
former merely rests on the latter.- (take the 
arrow off the needle and replace it) — neither is 
there any mechanism hidden in the paper. 
Some of the more suspicious among you may 
imagine I am about to employ some trickery 
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in this experiment, but in order to negative 
such an absurd aud uncalled.for suspicion 
I will cover the apparatus with this glass 
tumbler, and this precaution at once does 
away with your unworthy idea. 

“Now, having covered this delicate little 
apparatus with the tumbler, I will show you 
how obedient it is by commanding the 
pointed end of the arrow to turn to any one 
you may wish. You, madam ? With pleasure. 
But as I said just now my arrow sufers 
from bad sight. I will therefore aid it by 
polishing the glass opposite you." 

As you say this. take out your silk hand- 
kerchief and rub with vigour the side of 
the tumbler facing the young lady, holding 
the glass firm with the fingers of the other 
hand. As you see the arrow commence to 
move say: “ Now, arrow, kindly stop in front 
of the young lady "— which it will do. 

“ There, madam, there is an example of 
obedience which you will do well to follow. 
What? You, sir, would like to try? Certainly." 
Proceed as before, and the arrow will obey 
you. 

It merely remains to say that the rubbing 
the glass excites electricity in that particular 
portion and attracts the long arm of the 
arrow towards it, causing it to turn on the 
needle-point. Try this little trick several 
times with your patter in private before 
exhibiting it. 
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INTERESTING NOTES ON 
POSTAGE-STAMPS. 


MESSRS, W HITEFIELD, KING & Co.. of Ipswich, in their 
catalogue of the postage-stainps of the world, supply 
some very interesting facts, The total number of all 
known varieties of postage-stamps issued by all the 
Governments of the world up to the present time is, it 
seems, 13.811. Of this number 131 have been issued. in 
Great Britain, and 3,843 in the various British Colonies 
and Protectorates, leaving 9,837 for the rest ot the 
world. Or, dividing the totals amongst the Continents, 
Europe issued 3,359, Asia 2,571, Africa 2,320, America 
4,656, and Oceania 905. 

Taking the countries separately, the most prolific in 
stamps is the United States, which heads the lise with 
237, followed by Spain with 278, Salvador 272, and 
Uruguay and Shanghai with 215 each. Las Bela 
(Beluchistan), Poland, Tierra del Fuego, and Wadhwan 
have each found a solitary specimen suffice for their 
postal needs ; whilst Cordoba, Crete, Formosa, Jhala- 
war, and New Hebrides have cach been content with a 
pair. Two of the British Colonies have issued more 
varieties of stamps than the Mother Country— Victoria 
with 17t,and Ceylon with 138. The rarest stamps, and 
consequently the most expensive, are the two earliest 
stamps of Mauritius, worth £1,000 each, one of British 
Guiana of the same value, one of Hawaii appraised at 
£800, one Roumanian at £300, and several of the 
United States at from £100 to £250 each. 
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A NOTABLE ACHIEVEMENT. 


IN our jottings from time to time on the life-stories 
of “boys who have risen,” we have given many 
instances of what pluck afid steady perseverance have 
accomplished; yet few cases have been much more 
striking than that of Mr. Preece. the well-known 
Chiet of Telezraphs, just retired from the General 
Post-Office. In an article on the achievements ot 
Mr. Preece, the “ Daily News" remarked that, after a 
life devoted in various capacities to electricity, he has 
risen to his present eminent position from the humble 
beginning ot a clerk at thirty shillingsa week. Prob- 
ably he, is proudest of the active part he took in tlie 
creation of tlie block system on our railways, which is 
worked entirely by electric signals. He says that a 
first-class compartment is now the safest piace in the 
world, and furnished some remarkable figures, Who 
would believe that there are over 20,000 needle instru- 
ments used in our signal-boxes?  Telepliones —16,000? 
Repeaters - 26,000 % Block instruments 36,000? It 
is Mr. Preece to whom we owe the electric bell in our 
houses, He tound it in Paris, nnd acclimatisedl it. 
Then, too, Mr. Preece has achievel much, and hopes 
for still more, in regard to wireless telegraphy. His 
system. he says, is practically in use between Lavernock, 
near Cardiff, and Fiatholm, an island in the Bristol 
Channel—a distance of three and a-half miles. There 
has never been an interruption or a fault. It is hoped 
that before long the Marconi system will be ada, ted 
for lightships and shipping, and indeed it is already 
fitted to one of the lightships on the Good wins. 
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NOTICE To CONTIUBUTORS, — AU manuscripts intended 
Jor the Buy's Own PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Puternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of. the sender clearly written thereon, and 
ín any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THR MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every cure is taken. The number of MSS. sent 

the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn Jor consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately, 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 
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ENGINEER.— The full-size working drawings of the 
Boy's Own Gas Engine can he obtained from Messrs. 
Jackson & Co., 363 H igh Street, Brentford. Care 
will be necessary in making the coil box for cylinder, 
which is cast with the water-jacket in one piece. 


L. MASTERS.—Make your wash of whiting and add to 
it hot size tobind it; then for pale green nse Prussian 
blue or indigo and a little chrome yellow ; for pink 
use rose pink ; for buff use yellow ochre with just a 
little Venetian red. Be careful not to put in too much 
colour to begin with; make it lighter at first than you 
want it, and add more colour to get it right. Dis- 
tempering is not so easy as it looks. 
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" Hurray! At last I understand what old 
Boodles means when he says 
' History repeats itself! '" 


S. C. NAIRH.—We have already had a coloured plate of 


the principal football clubs, and may,in time, have 
&nother. 


BELLS.—See our chapter on “ Dumbbells” in the first 
and second parts of “ Indoor Games.” 


DRoMARD.—The thing has often been done. In alarge 
open space by the sea you can easily drive a carriage 
by sail power ; it is only a question of the size of the 
sail. 


REDCOAT.—You will have to join as a private and work 
up by steps. The examination is urely a professional 
one, and requires no knowledge of the dead languages. 
The appointments depend on the colonels, and prac- 
tically they are the sole j udges of your fitness, Pre- 


fereuce is always given to a man who has been in the 
army. 


NiL DESPERANDUM.—You can pick them out from the 
“ Handbook to Government Situations,” published 
by Stanford of Cockspur Street. There are very few, 
most of the Government work being done by the 
Royal Engineers. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEKR.—The profession is evidently 
going to be dreadfully crowded in a few years. This 
answer is addressed to five. all using the same pseu- 
donym. Get Southam’s “ Electrical Engineering as a 
Profession,” price 4s. 6d., published by Whittaker & 
Co., Paternoster Square. Other would-be electrical 
engineers, please note. 


WILD Birns.—Send 9d. to the Hon. Sec., Society 
for the Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover Square, W., 
and you will get by returna list of the birds and eggs 
protected in your district. 


WEDKINS and TowNY.—For “ Drawing-Itoom Dramas," 
see any of our Christmas Numbers. 


ANx10US.—Shortsightedness will prevent your passing 
tbe medical examination. Why should the State 
employ the physically defective when it has such 
crowds of healthy candidates to choose from ? 


BLACKBIRD.—In the rearing of nestlings you could not 
do better than get Dr. Bradburn's * British Birds," 
Published at * The Feathered World" Office, 273 
Strand, which you can have sent post free for 1s. 2d. 


MEDESWELL.— The coloured plate of British butter- 
flies published in 1896 is out of print. 


W. H. T.—From grocer to policeman ! Well, it is a 
change; but we should not have thought it worth 
while. You get the particulars from the Commis- 
sioner or the Chief Constable, as the case may be. 


W. H. SLocock.—See the chapters on swimming in the 
first aud second parts of our * Outdoor Games." 


Sı: HvG60.—1. We do not keep the letters we have 
answered. 2. Use a bicycle lamp for the shadow. 
graphs. 


P. W. AMOoRE and Loco,—A long illustrated article on 
Indian clubs is in the first part of our * Indoor Games,” 
and one on a model locomotive is in the third and 
fourth parts. The purts cost 6d. each, and can be had 
to order of any bookseller, 


ScikNTIST.— You require good mathematics in all 
three, particularly in the last two. We cannot 
advise as to the choice of a profession. 


READER OF “ B.O.P."— Make the cage of wood, and line 
it with ordinary window-giusa. They will not gnaw 
through that. 


G. K. CHANDHURI.— Yes ; Sandow's system is thought 
very good. Much obliged for your note as to Sirdar 
having the accent on the la-t syllable when pro- 
nounced by a Persian or a Hindostani, the a being 
sounded as in far. 
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G. E. REYNoLDs.—See Quarterly Navy List. 


BESSKMER.— The only way would seem to be to apply 
to the Locomotive Superintendent. 


SEEKERS. —Go to Fenchurch Street, and at the coruer 
of Railway Place you will find an Optician's with 
several books in the window on how to go to sea. 

C. PRINGLE. —1. If the ring is circular. 15 inches; if 


oval, as in the “ umbrella ” pattern, 18inchea 2, see 
next article on * Current Entomology." 


Too SERIOUS (A. B. C.).—Answering you by correspoa- 
dence could do you no good. 


A. M. (Ayrshire).—Not up to publication standard. 
You should join our verse competitions if vou wast 
to know what we think of your writing. 


CAUTIOUS ONK.—No, go to your own or your parents’ 
regular medical adviser. 


N. D.S, (St. Petersburg).—Not up to our standard of 
publication, but still it has promise in it. 


E. P. (Johannesburg).—Read answer to N. D. S. 


G. B. (Galt, Ont.).—Many thanks both for your let: 
and the autumn maple-leaves. The latter are 
certainly very beautiful. Hope you are now quite 
restored to health. 


DERRINGER.—You require a licence for all fire-arms, 
however small. 


E. W. RoBERTS.—There is a good deal about the 
engineering branch of the profession in “Tes 


Merchant Service," by Stansfield Hicks, published by 
Sampaon Low & Co. 


D. G. ASHBRIDGK.—l. We know of no particular 
address, 2. A ship's complement is her crew. 
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! THE THREE CHUMS; 


OR, 


A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


By E. Harcoust BURRAGE, 


Author of “The Vanished Yacht,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER II.—A PROPHECY OF EVIL 
VERIFIED. 


Mc than half the day was gone, and 
they had ridden past groves and 
vineyards, by flocks and herds, across 
patches of barren waste, through two 
ar three small villages, where the 
peasants stood by the doors and gazed 
alithem silently and dumbly like sheep, 

| and they were at last fairly among the 
mountains: 

The road lay through a narrow valley, 
where a small stream meandered over 
its stony bed. To the right and left 
the huge rocks towered skywards. In 
front they seemed to form an impassable 
barrier. 

"I call this prime," said Tommy 
Pepson; “I think I could live here for 
ever.” 

“Lovely, no doubt," rejoined Harry, 
* but one would tire of it in a week." 

“ There’s a castle," cried Cecil, point- 
ing at some ruins on a rock high over- 
head. “Shall we climb up and explore 
it." 

“Poor  castle—mooch poor,” said 
Ssparto, shaking his head; “noting 
orth to see. Behold--a way zo mooch 
n—you see grand one. Castle of ze 
aragoza. All people gone. Some die, 
ers get mooch poor and lif as guide. 
Bs I”? 

He scooped a tear from his eye to 

onvey to his listeners that he was one 

fthose who had íallen from the high 
state of a castle on the mountains to 
rovel-as a hireling in the valleys. 

“ Awfully sorry for you, old fellow,” 
aid Harry, “but I confess to having 
ad almost enough of a saddle that is 
ike a strip of the Alps in miniature." 
He was not alone in his sufferings. 
he trappings of the mules left much to 
e desired, and it was merely the resolute 
luck of Cecil and Tommy, who would 
ot complain, that kept them from 
aking their agony a matter of public 
owledge long before. 

“To yon,” said Esparto, pointing 

wards the top of the valley, “and so 

st." 

Alfonzo had scarcely uttered a word 

ring the morning and afternoon. He 
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rode a little behind the rest, with an expres- 
sion of face so intensely leery that it was well 
for him none of the boys observed it. Occasion- 
ally he indulged in grimaces, or silently 
chuckled. Once his father, looking back, 
caught his eye and dropped to the rear, to go 
through a piece of expressive pantomime. It 
was nothing less than the exhibition of an open 
knife, he carried two, and a meaning nod of the 
head. Alfonzo showed he understood per- 
fectly, and appreciated the value of the silent 
threat, for during the ensuing half-hour his 
bearing was that of a youth who had been 
subdued by training and knew how and 
when to obey. 

At the head of the valley there was a 
narrow pass between two mountains. The 
party dismounted, the mules were hobbled, 
and sundry comforting things for persons 
endowed with an appetite were unpacked 
from two small luncheon baskets which 
Esparto carried pannier fashion on his mule. 

As they ate he gave a glowing description 
of the castle of Zaragoza. It was vast in 
size, massively constructed, and noble in its 
proportions. In the old days hundreds of 
retainers dwelt within its walls, varying the 
monotony of their lives by going forth to 
fight a foe or to levy contributions from the 
baser kind of men, who cultivated the soil 
and lived peaceful lives. 

It was a castle to first see in the moonlight, 
and there was a moon that night. So they 
would rest till eve and then go on. Two 
hours would bring them to Zaragoza, and 
there, if they pleased, they could sleep. 

“ Make any arrangements you please," 
said Harry, ** save moving on at once. I've 
got to rest a bit before I remount that instru- 
ment of torture, composed of an ambling mule 
and chunks of leather you call a saddle." 

The rest did them some good, but un- 
accustomed to the. primitive mode of travel- 
ling, they were all stiff and somewhat sore 
when the journey was resumed. And 
strange to say Esparto began also to com- 
plain of weariness. He rolled in the saddle 
and halted several times to dismount and 
make an effort to arrange it more comfort- 
ably, but without avail. 

The more he did towards obtaining relief, 
the more he suffered. 

“ An engineer hoist with one of his own 
petards,” said Harry grimly. 

Night came on, and the moon having 
already risen they did not halt until Esparto 
with a shout announced that the end of the 
journey for that day was in view. The 
castle of Zaragoza lay before them. 

It stood on an eminence, with the moon- 
light shining above it, revealing a number 
of massive towers, high walls, a bridge 
spanning a chasm and a broad gateway. 
The latter stood open, and one of the huge 
doors hung at an angle, as if its hinges were 
broken. 

On beholding this imposing building, a 
huge relic of the olden time, all sense of 
fatigue temporarily vanished from the breasts 
of Harry and his chums. A desire to go on 
at once to the castle urged them to suggest 
to Esparto that they should forthwith ascend 
the rugged way to it, clearly visible on the 
face of the rising ground, save here and there, 
where some intervening boulder hid it from 
view. 

But Esparto could not or would not go 
on that night, so he declared. He would 
remain below and look to the mules. His 
noble patrons would do as they pleased. 
Alfonzo would accompany them. 

Alfonzo showed no signs of being the worse 
for the journey. On the eontrary, he was 
especially lively, and was at that moment 
disporting himself by leaping over sundry 
big stones scattered about the rugged ground. 
He was willing to go on with the young 
senors, and the promise of an extra ducat 
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for himself had the effect of making him 
demonstratively eager to start. 

Leaving Esparto to loóK after the mules 
and smoke sundry cigarettes, which he deftly 
made with his pliant fingers, they began the 
ascent. It proved to be longer than they 
anticipated it would be, owing to the path 
taking acute turns here and there, and to the 
natural deceptiveness of the height of the 
huge hill. 

With a feeling of deep satisfaction they 
arrived at last and stood by the bridge, sur- 
veying the huge structure. Its massiveness 
was more imposing than when viewed from 
below. The walls were sixty feet high, and 
the towers, square and round, veritable 
monuments of the building art as cultivated 
centuries ago. 

"It is quite deserted,” said Tommy; 
“ fancy a fellow owning a place like this and 
not living in it! ” 

“The times have changed," rejoined 
Harry; “a hundred retainers at least would 
be required here, and levying blackmail on 
agriculturists to keep them has gone out of 
fashion. Shall we go in?” 

Alfonzo, who had been sitting on the 
parapet of the bridge, idly swinging his legs 
to and fro, skipped nimbly down. 

* Senors," he said with a grandiose air, 
thereby revealing dramatic possibilities 
hitherto unsuspected in him, * you follow 
me.”’ 

They crossed the bridge, Tommy taking a 
peep into the depths of the chasm. He 
could not see the bottom, for it lay in deep 
shadow. Apparently it was of a great 
depth. A short distance down there were 
gratings in the foundation walls of the castle, 
suggestive of dungeons where men in ancient 
days had pined away in captivity. 

One of the huge oaken gates was really 
broken off its hinges and rested against the 
stonework at an angle that would have en- 
sured its falling but for the support of some 
rude carving work that projected from the 
wall. Passing under a deep archway, they 
came to the courtyard, of sufficient dimensions 
to drill two hundred men. Around it the 
interior walls of the castle rose fifty feet in 
the air, pierced with slit-like windows, to give 
light and air to the chambers within. 

Alfonzo led them to a smaller gateway on 
the opposite side. The door was closed, but he 
opened it without any trouble, and it swung 
back with the ease that comes of well-oiled 
hinges. 

“ A moment, senors,” he said; “I light a 
torch.” 

He had nothing of that nature with him, 
but there was a supply of that requisite article 
inside, and as he applied a match to one he 
readily found, he casually explained that he 
and his father often came there with visitors. 

Through a vast hall and up a flight of stone 
steps to a corridor they went, impressed by 
the grim massiveness of the place and the 
echoes of their footsteps, repeated again and 
ugain as the sounds floated about unseen 
chambers and halls, around and overhead. | 
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“ Senors," said Alfonzo, pausing by the 
open door of a chamber, “it is in here you 
shall not see mooch, but a duke once kill 
there. You enter.” 

He handed the torch to Tommy and leant 
against the open door, asif he was sufficiently 
well acquainted with the chamber already 
without seeing any more of it. The three 
friends entered it, and, by the flare of the 
torch, saw a huge fireplace on the right, an 
open hearth, with a magnificently carved 
overhanging mantelpiece. 

“ Here is something worth looking at," said 
Harry. “ Hold that thing higher, Tommy. 
We are getting too much of the smoke." 

Tommy hoisted the torch as high as the 
length of his arms and stature pérmitted, 
and Harry, followed by Cecil, strode up to 
the fireplace. Ere they had time to closely 
inspect it, a scream in the corridor without 
startled them. They faced about, to see 
nothing but the darkness of the corridor. 
Another scream, followed by the sound of 
scuffling feet, roused them to action. 

“ Brigands!” gasped Tommy, as he plunged 
in the direction of the doorway, with his 
companions at his heels. 

With a crash that awoke a hundred echoes 
in the castle, the door was closed, and a heavy 
bolt shot into a socket with an ominous 
click. Loud cries from Alfonzo came to 
their ears with muffled sound. Some heavy 
body was dashed against the door, and then 
there was silence. 

Tommy lowered the torch a little and 
stared at Cecil and Harry, whose faces were 
a study of the human countenance when 
distorted by a variety of emotions, in which 
anger and alarm are most prominent. 

“ We are boxed in,” said Harry, drawing a 
deep breath, “and now I suppose we shall 
have to go through the usual thing. Threats, 
and a letter to our friends asking them to 
pay ransom for us—something extortionate 
of course ; but I, for one, won't consent to it. 
The pater is none too rich, and he shall not 
be impoverished on my account.” 

“It’s a nice fix to be in," said Tommy. 

* They've murdered the boy," said Cecil, 
with a catching in his throat, “and it is a 
beastly shame. | Can't say I liked him much, 
but it was a cruel thing to do." 

“ There's Esparto left below," remarked 
Tommy hopefully. * When he finds we do 
not return he will guess what has happened 
and go for help." 

“I am afraid,” said Harry, “ that they will 
take care of him. Put out that stifling torch, 
Tommy. Ihave a few vestas in my pocket, 
and we can light it again when we want it. 
We can talk things over in the dark." 

Tommy, with a groan, lowered the torch to 
the stone flooring and put his foot upon the 
burning end. In a few moments they were 
in the darkened chamber with one narrow 
band of light from the moon 
creeping in through a side 
window. 

(To be continued.) 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 


1 [’ was not going to be all plain sailing 
: with the Livingstone and her brave 
- crew, for after visiting the Comoro 

Islands---probably the most beautiful I 
€ have ever scen in the Indian Ocean — and 
2 lying for weeks in the roadstead off the 
è strange and wonderful city of Zanzibar, 
* which I have often described before in my 
books and stories, they stretched away for 
Sevchelles, Island. 

But one night after the sun went down, 
and tropical lightning had flashed for an 
hour or two behind the marvellous 
cumulus-clouds, banked along the eastern 
horizon, & clap of thunder like the ex- 
plosion of heavy artillery made the ship 
v shiver from stem to stern. 

A storm was browing. The glass had 

> fallen with wonderful rapidity, and all 
preparations were made to withstand 
whatever might happen. 

: Sail was taken in, leaving just enough 

for safety's sake and to steer well by. 

Moreover, the gcod ship was battened 
down, and the boats made doubly secure. 
For the captain had been here before and 
well knew what was on hand. In lets 
than half an hour the clonds had banked 
up, darkening the sun and obscuring the 
whole sky. 

There was something awe-inspiring and 
fearsome in the appearance of those 
awful cloud-masses that, though it was 
midday, bronght the horizon close aboard 
of them and caused a darkness almost like 
that of night itself. 

And, every now and then, a blacker 
cloud, though smaller, would shoot out 
from the canopy, and go hurrving across 
the skv to another position. It put one 
, in mind of some strange, wild, and gigantic 

heast, and was indeed a messenger of 

death or life in the battlethat would soon 
begin. 

The wind had fallen, and when anyone 
spoke 1t was in hushed and alinost awe- 
struck tones, as if afraid even of the 
sound of the voice. 

Tronso and the monkey were great 
friends, and were now below in a corner 
in each other’sarms, the monkey trembling 
with the fear of the unknown. 

There was no wind yet, not a breath to 
flap a sail. Whence, or from what direc- 
tion, would the storm come ? 

Whish! <A blinding streak of lightning 
like a river of blue blood, rushing down 

from the sky and cutting the clouds in two. 

Ten seconds—and then a loud peal of 
thunder cam growling over the ocean. 

The waves were now round and smooth, 
but high. 

On the side he happened to look over- 
hoard Allan noticed a huge and awful 
mouster. It was like a great serpent, but 
probably a shark—that incarnate demon 
of the sea. 

He shuddered. 

"Look! look !" eried Chang, pointing 
eastwards. Jiveryone held his breath in 


terror. 
High as a church, seemingly, and 


stretching from north to south, there came 
rushing on a seething curling-topped wall 
af water. 
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By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


As if by instinct everyone made haste 
to grasp a rope or halyard and make him- 
self fast. 

None too soon. 

The wave is near. The wave is here, 
and with it the roaring, howling storm. 

And the Livingstone for many seconds 
is as completely engulfed as if she were 
nt the deep sea bottom. 

Mercy on us, 'twas a terrible time! 

Two men were washed overboard, but 
no one knew then. All were nearly 
drowned where they stood or lay. 

When the dear old ship recovered her- 
self, and the decks for a time were clear, 
many of the crew seemed at dcath's door; 
some were black in the faceand with eves 
that started and stared in breathless agony. 
Such distorted faces as, were it possible, 
one might see down in the ocean where a 
ship has just foundered. 

The Livingstone had started off through 
thunder, lightning, and rain, and through 
the surge and mist caused by the howling 
sen. 

Two men to the wheel—and a brave 
hand staggered aft to clutch the spokes 
and assist the seaman already there. 

A circular storm indeed—and while few 
ships could have withstood its force, few 
master mariners could have guided her 
through its ever-changing fury, until it 
subsided into a gale such as few may ever 
encounter and live. 

What a change! 

The Livingstone is lying here at Trinco- 
inalee, in Ceylon. 

Lying at anchor, and Allan, Jack. and 
Rory are on shore. Jack knows many 
good people here and Allan has letters of 
introduction, so they make morning calls 
and are invited to dinners, outings, and 
what not. 

But at present they are on a little tour, 
and have procured a good and trustworthy 
guide. He is dark-skinned, and seven- 
eighths of his body 1s naked and glittering. 
His hassock of hair would nearly fill a 
footstool, but it does excellent service by 
protecting him from the fierce rays of the 
sun. 

Come to think of it, I never did see a 
black man or savage prostrated by sun- 
stroke. One reason for this exemption is 
that the body itself 1s so heated that it 
draws the blood from the head. 

But once, while out in the bush, my 
guide, a very black boy indeed, was, I 
think, very nearly going over. He did not 
turn pale, certainly. This would have 
been impossible, but he dipped his head 
in a pool and kept it down so long that I 
began to think he had been crossed in love 
and meant to drown himself. 

I was about to draw him out by the legs 
when he jumped up, smiling. 

* He ver’ good," he said, pointing to the 
water. Then he pointed at the sun. 
“Sometime he good, sometime ver’ bad 
man.” 

Having thus delivered himself, he 
walked backwards tor fully a mile. This 
no doubt was to save his spine from the 
tropical rays. 
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CHAPTER XI.—MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE IN THE FOREST. 


What a change from that fearful storm! 
This I well may say, and as our herees 
roamed through the greenery and the 
flowery labyrinths, the sky was bricht 
nbove them, and a few rolling clouds, liko 
banks of snow, only made its bluene:s 
bluer. 

Beautiful birds flitted from bush to bush, 
ran along under, or sat still on a branch 
and pretended they were ilowers—noct 
worth shooting and not good to cat. 

But I am glad to tell vou that Jack and 
Allan were not going after elephants. 

To shoot those wonderfully wise animals 
in their beautiful jungles is the most cruel 
and therefore the most cowardly sport on 
the face of tlie carth. 

Yet I have seen ere now a British 
officer shoot a mother with a calf by her 
side. The leg was broken, but in her 
avony she placed her trunk lovingly 
across her offspring and looked at tho 
cnemy with pleading eyes that in their ex- 
pression were more than human. 

Though the excursion on which our 
heroes had now started would be one of 
ten days or more, it would hardly give 
them time to see the wildest and most 
beautiful scenery in this wonderland of an 
island. 

Besides the guide, they had carricrs 
with them who trotted along with the pro- 
visions and heavy baggage—if heavy 
baggage, hainmocks and rugs with cook- 
ing utensils could be called. They hal 
spare rifles in case of emergency, buy their 
principal object was to see a portion of 
the country, and just shoot enough gamo 
to supply their wants from day to day. 

Their guide’s orders were to striko 
straight away for the least inhabited, 
but most wildly beautiful part of the 
country. 

The man readily consented. Ho 
marched in what might be called a beo 
line : often through most charming woods 
and flowery jungles; sometimes fording a 
rapid stream, getting wet but soon getting 
dry again ; round sun-kissed lakes, smooth 
and dark, dimpled by the motions of leap- 
ing fish and 


“O'cr-hung by wild woods thickening green.” 


Some of the way was indeed toilsome 
to trace, but they managed to walk on an 
average twenty miles a day, with a good 
hour's rest at noon, and pausing here and 
there to shoot teal or other wild duck for 
supper, with sometimes a little pig. 

They were good campers-out, and had 
not forgotten the salt nor anything else 
that would add to their comfort. Quinine 
wine was found handy in swampy districts, 
but Jack Smith usually managed to pitch 
for the night on clevated ground. 

Then hammocks were bung while day- 
light still existed, a fire was lit, and the 
provisions were cooked. They found tho 
gipsy plan of roasting tegl the quickest and 
handiest. Having disentrailed thom, they 
were wrapped in leaves and clay, with & 
reed to let out the steam, and dono in fiery 
ashes. The reed would be burned away, 
but tlie steam-hole was not blocked. 

The young pig was splendid, and needed 
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little condiment. It savoured of the very 
breath of the luxuriant forests. 

Towards darkening. when the gorgeous 
colours of the sunset had died away and 
the birds had gone to roost, the woods 
still rang with the discordant notes of the 
monkeys; but our heroes soon got used 
to these, to the startling cries of night 
birds, and to the huge black bats that 
tlitted hither and thither in the starlight. 

The haat in that part of the island 
where they camped at last was nothing 
extraordinary, and the wild scenery was 
not only beautiful but sublime. 

They made this spot their headquarters 
for many days, going forth every morning 
to wander and shoot and fish, taking 
luncheon with them. and returning an hour 
or two before sundown to camp. They 
would sit and talk about home and former 
adventures till well-nigh midnight, while 
now and then Rory would play ; and indeed 
his droll sayings made him the life and 
soul of the party. 

But one day poor Rory had an adven. 
ture which well-nigh cost him his life. 
With all an Irishman's pluck and daring 
he wandered away in the afternoon on a 
cheetah’s* tracks. 

He soon came across the gentleman 
himself. growling under a bush. 

Rory had never seen such a monster 
before, but showed no fear. 

* Be it hog, dog, or fiend ye are," he 
said, ‘I'll have a shot at you." 

But the cheetah made off, Rory follow- 
ing at the run with rifle on trail. 

He found himself after a time on some- 
what elevated forest land, and here, to 
his terror, he saw, not one leopard, but a 
little crowd. 

Probably no boy ever got up into a tree 
so quickly before. 

“Tt isn't funk," he told himself flatter- 
ingly; “itis only rest that I’m needing.” 

He could not resist the temptation, 
however, of firing into the centre of the 
strangely pretty group, who were sitting 
or standing in every attitude of grace. 

But he hit nothing, and the animals, 
- growling and crying, speedily shifted 
camp. 

* Well" he said, “I’ve spoiled that 
little garden-party anyhow. So I'll rest 
& bit and soon get back to camp." 

He started next minute in real fear, for 
some creature right away above him 
emitted a sound which was partly yawn 
and partly growl. 

* As gure's I'm alive," he said, as he 
began to sweat, "there's a wild baste 
right on top av me. Keep up your 
courage, Rory. Don't go down the tree. 
It's a bear that it is, and if you bolt 


* A species of spotted leopard common in Cevlon, 
but differing somewhat from those in India proper. 
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pe success of the Parliamentary forces 
under Sir Thomas Fairfax in the 
West of England, and the unfortunate 
defeat and dispersion of the Royalist 


with pointed rifle. 
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you're done for. Sure it isn't your 
mother's son that’s afraid of anything." 

He waited and waited & weary time, 
and the shades of evening fell. 

Then there was a rustling among the 
branches overhead, an awful growl of 
rage, and, on looking up, he could see a 
big hairy face, white flashing teeth, and 
a pair of fierce fiery eyes that glared at 
him, causing his hair to stand on end. 

But he fired point-blank--and missed. 
The brute now sprang past him, over 
him, and, alighting safely on the ground, 
disappeared among the lower trees. 

* Heigho!’’ sighed Rory, “my bed- 
room's booked for the night, and it's in it 
I am, for sure I couldn't sce a foot before 
me now, and I don't know the way home 
at all, at all. I'll say a bit av a prayer, 
load me gun again, and try to go to 
sleep.” 

It was not the first time the boy had 
slept in a tree, but that was far away in 
bonnie Erin. 

After a time, curious to say, he did fall 
asleep, and his dreams were ugly enough ; 
but his awakening was worse. 

Not twenty yards from his tree a fire 
of wood was burning, and around it 
squatted nearly a score of the fiercest- 
looking savages ever he had read of. 

They were a tribe of wandering 
Veddahs, harmless enough as a rule, but 
fierce and dangerous when  interfered 
with. 

They were roasting a little deer. 

The odour that reached Rory’s nostrils 
was very agreeable. 

* It's mesilf wouldn't mind a bit av that 
same," he said, sotto voce. “ Be quiet, 
wil ye, Rory," he added; “is it that 
you'd like them to take the deer down 
and hang yourself up to be cooked in- 
stead ? Don't make enough noise to wake 
a waisel." 

About an hour after this, when it was 
very dark indeed, Rory, who had been 
as quiet as & church-mouse hitherto, 
suddenly said to himself: ‘ Och, by this 
and by that, what is to become av me? 
I want to sneeze and I—I—aitchow— 
ow!" 

Every wretched black started to his feet 
on the spot, and in the light of the fire 
made a rush for the tree. 

Rory saw what was to happen now. 
He would be bludgeoned und hacked 
about with knives till dead. So he deter- 
mined to meet the difficulty half-way. 

His Celtic blood was up and he felt no 
fear now. “ Hooroosh! Whoop!” he 
shouted. “Erin go bragh! Who's 
afraid ? " 

He slid down and confronted them 
Back they reeled 
with yells of fear and anger. They had 
seen *''fire-sticks " before now, so they 
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army under Lord Hopton at the Battle of 
Torrington, on Jannary 15 of the year 
1646. rendered it unsafe for the Prince of 
Wales to remgin any longerat Launceston. 


stood still trying to urge each other ox 
to the combat. 

Rory now did the best thing he couid 
have done. 

He lowered his gun and advanced witi: 
a newly made smile on his face. 

* No shoot," he cried; “ good, good!” 

Whether they understood him or nx 
I cannot say, but he was allowed to com: 
quite up to the horrible circle. 

He pointed to the roast deer and thent: 
his mouth. They understood, and in ten 
minutes’ time Rory was squatting among 
the savages eating with his clasp-knif 
as heartily as anyone could. 

Supper ended, Rory could not gues 
what might happen next. It would k 
dangerous to remain among these only- 
half-human wretches in the darkness i 
the dismal forest after the fire dici 
down. | 

Then he bethought him of his finte. 
He never went anywhere without that. 

But when he began to play ** Kathleen. 
Mavourneen" they began to roll ther 
white eyes at each other, grimace, ani 
sway their bodies in a manner that w: 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

For the life of hin he could not helr 
bursting into a hearty ñt of laughing. 

But they urged him to play again. Hr 
treated them to a jig. 

This seemed to turn them frenzied. 
Round and round the fire they ftes., 
tossing their arms in the air, lifting teg 
by leg as high as their chests, but in sei 
time, wriggling their bodies and screaminy. 

Never had Rory seen so demoniacil a 
dance before, and he had no desire to x: 
any such again. 

Then, threatening him when he dar-# 
to stop, they seized their knives and ciui 
and continued the circular reel till one ty 
one dropped down exhausted. 


Great was the consternation and sorts 
in camp when the hunters returned ari 
found that Rory had not arrived. Tie 
supper was a very hurried one inde. 
and then, leaving a Cingalese bov to -ep 
the fire burning, the search was cm 
menced. 

It was midnight before —guided by ti 
fire the savages kept burning—:::1 
found the poor Irish lad among his wi: 
companions. 

They quickly rushed in, and with vc: 
that awakened the monkeys the Vedi: 
fled into the darkness of their nauw 
woods. 

Rory was safe, but so exhausted © 
scarce could speak. 

So ended the boy's midnight adven: 
which, if not so wild as some I shall i... 
to speak of later on, was wild enougi .x 
Rory. 


(To be continued.) 
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He therefore left that town for Traro : 
February 12. 

After a brief sojourn at Truro he p 
ceeded to.Pendennis Castle, to inspect su 


new fortifications connected with it, in- 

tending after a few days to return to Truro. 

But being informed of a design for the 

capture of his person, he was unwilling to 

endanger the Royal cause by needless risk ; 
and there was much talk of continuing in 

Pendennis Castle and holding out against 

the rebels. 

However, when Fairfax advanced his 
headquarters to Dodnun, the security of 
Pendennis was so seriously threatened 
that the Council resolved to remove the 
Prince to Scilly. 

On the night of Monday, March 2, 
Prince Charles and all his Council em- 
barked in the Phanir, and reached St. 
Mary’s, the principal island of the Scilly 
group, on the Wednesday. Here they 
found supplies so scanty, and accommo- 
dation so insufficient, that, two days after 
their arrival, Lord Culpepper was des- 
patched to l'rance to acquaint the queen- 
mother with her son’s necessities, and 
desire à supply of men and money for the 

. defence of the place. ‘These were for- 
- warded with such a sparing hand, and 
^ supplies from Cornwall were so retarded 
^A by tempestuous weather, that the Prince 
' und his retinue were reduced to extreme 
necessity. 

The danger of the situation was fully 
realised when, on the morning atter the 

: arrival of Lord Hopton in Seilly (Sunday, 
April 12), a fleet of twenty-eight Parlia- 
ment ships encompassed the island. 
Fortunately for the alarmed Royalists, this 
fleet was dispersed by the rising of a storm 
in the afternoon; but their presence con- 

- vineed the Council that Seilly was no 
longer a place of safety. The scattering 
of the Parliunent ships gave opportunity 

- for seeking better security, and the oppor- 
tunity was not neglected. 

On Thursday, April 16, the Prince and 
all his retinue embarked, and next day, 
favoured by a prosperous breeze, they 
landed in Jersey. It was an occasion of 
most hearty enthusiasm and excitement. 

In company with Captain Rochefort I 

stood on the heights above St. Heliers 

. and watched the approach of the royal 
ships. A truly gallant show they made! 

About an hour before sunset the Black 
Proud Eagle, a trigate of one hundred 
and sixty tons, mounting twenty-four guns, 
and commanded by Captain Baldwin 
Wake, east anchor before Elizabeth 
Castle, having his Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales and his suite on board. 

No single pieceof cannon was fired from 
he frigate or the Castle by way of salute ; 

10 flag fluttered in the breeze, excepting 
he royal ensign on the main-mast of the 
Black Proud. Eagle. * For his Highness's 
isit was no subject of public demonstra- 
ion; it was rather a proof of the un- 
rosperous condition of the Royal cause, 
o that sympathetic respect was a more 
tting expression of loyalty than exuber- 
nt evidence of joy."* Yet none the less 
id enthusiasm burn in the heart of every 
val servant of our gracious King. 

As days went on, it was impossible to 
e a sojourner in the island without being 
iade aware how deeply the honour was 
ppreciated by the inhabitants that Jersey 
10uld be deemed worthy to shelter the 
"val heir of our beloved King. Where- 
.er one went among the townsfolk of St. 
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Heliers there was abundant evidence of 
universal devotion to his Highness. In 
the streets, in the fruit-market. in the 
shops and taverns, by the water-side, every 
voice was eager to magnify his praise. 
All loved to talk of his exploits, and were 
proud to tell of every incident that con- 
cerned his residence in Elizabeth Castle. 
He won all hearts by his atfable manners 
and princely bearing. 

Business flourished, and trade in all 
marketable produce was largely increased. 
The butchers and farmers found ready 
sale for their commodities, whereof the 
choicest were reserved for the Castle. The 
fishermen brought goodly variety of mul- 
lets, : oles, turbots, and other choice fish, 
for alt of which they obtained a good price. 
Sir George Carteret exerted himself to 
order all things for tlie comfort and enjoy- 
ment of his royal guest. In a word, 
Jersey seemed beside herself in excess of 
anxiety to show her loyal devotion to the 
King's cause. 

There were grand levees held in the 
great hall of the Castle, when the chief 
gentry were adinitted to kiss the royal 
hand. There were public fétes, feastings, 
and rejoicings ; bonfires on the heights, 
assemblings in the neighbourhood of the 
Castle. 


Captain Rochefort, as representative | 


of that other citadel of loyalty, Castle 
Cornet, received the honour of repeated 
invitations to Elizabeth Castle, when royal 
favours were extended to him with lavish 
courtesy. On one occasion he requested 
my attendance—a privilege which I ap- 
preciated with highest gratification. He 
introduced me to the Prince as a staunch 
servant of the King, adding that I had 
suffered much hardship from long un. 
prisonment at the hands of the rebels. 
The Prince signified his approval with 
noble condescension, and thanked me for 
my service. He permitted me to see him 
dine in state according to the courtly 
fashion of the times. A description of the 
ceremony cannot but prove interesting, 

My vision was dazzled by the grand 
display of gold and silver plate, the sump- 
tuous variety of the banquet, and the 
service of the numerous attendants. At 
the upper end of the table the place was 
laid for the Prince, with plate, knife and 
fork, all of silver; and then, in massive 
dishes of the same metal, were served 
up meat, fish, and other viands. Before 
taking his seat, the Prince stood uncovered 
while a doctor of. theology pronounced 
the blessing. Afterwards, putting on his 
hat, the Prince sat down, while the lords 
and gentlemen-in-waiting stood around 
him. 

Each dish in succession was offered to 
him. That which he selected, whether 
fish, flesh, or fowl, was carried to the 
carver stationed at the opposite end of the 
table, who carved slices, and sent them 
upon 8& silver platter to his Highness. 
Bread was presented to him by a pave on 
bended knee. The cupbearer, a youth 
about the Prince’s own age, offered him 
beverage, and held a vessel under his 
chin as he drank, to prevent a drop from 

. staining his vestments. 

The same ceremonial was repeated at 
each course, until dessert had been served. 
When dinner was ended, the chaplain 
said grace, and his Highness, rising from 
the table, retired. 

The islanders enjoyed a right gallant 


jol ^ 


sight on April 29, when Prince Charles. 
took an excursion on horseback into the 

interior of the island. At an early hour 

in the morning, the tide being low; the ` 
royal party defiled along the causeway 

connecting Elizabeth Castle with the 

shore. A noble retinue of lords-in-waiting 

accompanied him, also a detachment of 

troops, and a large party of gentlemen, 

natives of the island. 

The royal cavalcade arrived shortly 
before noon opposite the old fortress of 
Mont Orgueil. A salute from the battle- 
ments thundered greeting to his approach, 
and his Highness, alighting at the gate, 
was welcoined with every token of respect 
bv Colonel Carteret, Lord of St. Ouens, 
Lieutenant of the Castle. 

After being shown over the Castle, tho 
Prince partook of a repast, and then pro- 
ceeded to hold & grand review of all the 
district soldiery—infantry and artillery — 
on an open plain in the neighbourhood of 
St. Aubin's Bay. The whole array was 
under the command of its hereditary 
chieftain by feudal right, Colonel Carteret. 
He inspected each battalion, and as the 
Prince rode along the line the soldiers 
shonted. “ Dicu sauve le Hoi et lec 
Prince!” His Highness acknowledged 
the compliment by raising his beaver. 

An impressive incident was in store for 
the gratification of the loyal spectators. 
The Lord of St. Ouens took his station on 
the right wing of the line, and when tho 
Prince rode up to the head of the brigade, 
the colonel approached him at a given 
signal. Dropping on one knee. he pre- 
sented the hilt of his drawn sword. The 
Prince alighted and asked him his name, 
to which he replied, * Philip Carteret.” 
Whereupon the Prince took the proffered 
sword, waved it gracefully over the head 
of the kneeling oflicer, touched him lightly 
on the shoulder with the naked blade, 
and exclaimed : 

* Arise, Sir Philip Carteret ! " 

Thus was Colonel Carteret knighted 
honourably at the head of the Jersey 
army by the Prince of Wales, amid the 
acclamations of the soldiers and specta- 
tors. ‘The ceremony was greeted by 
volleys of musketry and salvoes of artil- 
lery; and a grand charge of dragoons 
across the sands brought the proceedings 
to a close. 

Before the soldiers were dismissed it 
was announced that the Prince bestowed 
a gift of money to be distributed among 
them, which announcement was received 
with applause. But this generous con- 
descension, which should have crowned 
the day's proceedings with universal good 
feeling and satisfaction, was unhappilv 
marred by the unworthy conduct of the 
officers commissioned to distribute the 
royal largess. The Prince had assigned 
800 livres tournois to the men of Sir 
Philip's regiment and Sir George's chosen 
corps, together with 600 livres to the other 
regiments. This sum, duly apportioned. 
would have vielded thirty-three sous four 
deniers to each man. Instead of which, 
the first-mentioned corps only reccived a 
bounty of ten sous per man ; and the mus- 
keteers, halberdiers, pikemen, and substi- 
tutes belonging to the other regiments 
only received three sous each. 

Such gross injustice and sordid avarice 
naturally occasioned much murmuring 
and discontent. The men clamourcd for 
their fair ;share, using threats. and 
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heaping insult on those answerable for the 
distribution. But they stopped short of 
open violence, and so spared the island 
the irrevocable disgrace of marring such 
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an auspicious occasion by the worst ex- 
tremity of insubordination. 

With many expressions of discontent 
they gradually dispersed, to find such 


consolation as might be derived from 
the feasting and carousal which extended 
far into the night. 

( To be continued.) 


THE BLACKBIRD TRAP. 


T was about a fortnight later. Matt and 
his companions were seated in a palm- 
leaf thatched shelter formed by binding 
horizontal bamboos from tree to tree, just 
Inside the cocoa-nut grove where the 
sands ended. 

It was a pleasant resting-place, though 
it possessed no furniture but a bucket and 
basket, while the carpet was the clean 
drifted sand. 

A stream rippled along just at the back, 
forming little falls, and a pool or two 
amongst black volcanic roek, before it lost 
liself in the sands ; and the bucket full of 
ats limpid waters stood close to the 
edventurers, with half a cocea-nut shell 
floating ready for each to take a drink at 
pleasure. 

For it was moeal.time, and the little 
party were discussing the savoury-sinelling 
food which had been cooked by Judd at 
tne fire wnose embers were smouldering 


-¢lose by in a part of the grove which had 


been dubbed the kitchen. 

Roast barracouta -freshly caught—not 
the dried which had been hung up on 
lines stretched from tree to tree for 


emergencies, such as stormy times-—and 


frizzled turtle steaks, with green cocoa- 


nut ad libitum, did not make such a bad 


fecd, as Judd expressed it—words which 
ell present endorsed. 

Since the day they had landed and 
drawn up the boat on the soft sands, 


. Judd had devoted himself to what he 


called his department-—the cooking—-leav- 
ing Matt and the boys to fish, hunt for 
turtles and their eges, climb for cocoa- 
nuts and any other fruit they could find, 
but joining it to such exploring as they 


. did. 


The result of this latter was that they 
male out that they were on a most 
besntiful voleanie uninhabited island, and, 


as far as they could judge, never yet visited 


by man. 
The temperature was delicious, food 


abundant, and Matt felt that search would 


reveal to them fruit and vegetables of 


some kind that it would be safe to eat. 


Far from sinking into a state of idle- 
ness, they had all worked hard from the 
first hour of their landing, for there was 
60 much to do. The weather was as 
Jovely as the scene around; but as Judd 
arvucd, rain might come at any time. 

* And L can't do justice to my cooking 
without shelter for my fire." 

Consequently baniboos were found, 
hacked down with knives, and a lean-to 
contrived for the first night's shelter. 
The next day the shed was commenced 
and the roof partly covered, progressing 
more on the day which followed. 

* We can go on adding toit by degrees,” 
Bald Matt. 
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CHAPTER XXI.-- ANCHORAGZ. 


“ Why, you talk as if you meant to 
stop here, sir," said Judd, siniling. 

Matt sighed. 

“I wouldn't mind,” he said. ‘ It would 
be nice enough for a few months, if I 
could only feel that Captain Wilson was 
properly attended to.” 

“ Don't vou fidget about him, sir," said 
Judd. “ Old Lawrence might leave hin 
to take his chance, glad enough to step 
into his shoes. But Mr. Lipscombe arn't 
that sort of man. Him and me's had 
rows together, but he's one who'll always 
do the right thing; so don’t you fret 
about the old skipper.”’ 

* I won't," said Matt cheerfully ; “and 
as we re sate, and this place is so beautiful, 
let's make the best of it." 

""Dhat's right, sir; we will. I like it; 
it’s a deal better than being stewed up in 
my smoky galley, but there's things I do 
long after. Fancy being without an oven 
ora pot. It's hard times, sir. But wait 
a bit; well find clay some day, and if I 
don't make a pot or two of some kind I'm 
a Dutchman. But my word, its a 
beautiful place, and it can't belong to 
nobody. I think you ought to stick to it, 
sir, and call it your own. Fraser Island. 
I say, that don't sound bad.” 

* Oh, never mind about that," said Matt, 
laughing; *let's think about providing 
ourselves with necessaries and food.” 

^ Well, sir, that seems easy enough. 
You see there's necessaries and neces- 
saries, and it all depends upon how a man 
feels abont things. Seems to me that 
we've got to do what the black and cottee- 
colour chaps do. ‘They don't want much, 
and they look as healthy and strong and 
happy as can be. Must say, I do long for 
a chopper as well as a pot or two; but 
we've got our knives, and my big 'un I 
brought for cutting up bait, so we might 
be worse off.” 

“Oh, yes," said Matt. ‘See how happy 
and contented Rumbo and Sniff are." 

“Them!” cried Judd econtemptuously. 
* Jolly young savages they are. Thevd 
like to take all their clothes off and get 
their skins tannedatonce. Just suits them. 
Thev look upon it as one long lark. Thev 
wouldn't work a bit if I didn't bully 
them.” 

“ Let them enjoy the life while it lasts, 
Tom," said Matt. “Poor fellows! they 
haven't had avery cheerful time on board 
the brig.” 

“ Well, it arn't been perfect, cert/nly," 
said tlie man ; * buta good roughing don't 
do a boy no harm. I hada rough time of 
it when I was a boy. But there, so long 
as they bring me plenty of wood and 
water and does any jobs I want. I shan't 
gruinble." 


“That's right. Tom. Let's be con 


tented. and enjoy our life here as long as 
it lasts." 

“There you go again, sir," said Judd, 
“with vour ‘as long as it lasts. I dont 
see asa fellow could very well manage to 
die out here. I feel good for a hundred at 
least." 

“I meant till we're discovered.” 

* Diskivered—found out, sir?" said 
Judd. “© Well, send it mayn't be by the 
niggers. They might topper us all so as 
to get our knives." 

“We are more likely to be found by 
some vessel There are always ships 
exploring." 

" Well, ves, sir, there are," replied 
Tom; *but really I don't want to be 
explored yet, to go back to being a reg lar 
slave.” 

“ Galley slave? " said Matt, laughing. 

“That's one to you, sir, Galley slave 
itis. I'd rather not be picked up for 
vears ; I don't want to go blackbirding, I 
can tell you.” 

“No, Tom," said Matt thoughtfully ; 
"neither do I. This life would be 
glorious for a time, but there aro those at 
home." 

~ No, there arn't, sir. I've got no 
‘those at home.’  Arn't got no home, no 
wife, no nobody at all as I knows or. 
But I forgot—you have. I see your 
mother a-saying good-bye to you.” 

* Don't talk about it, Tom," cried Matt 
rather huskily.—“ No, we must not settle 
down to stopping here, only go on making 
the best of it." 

“And so we will, sir" cried Judd 
cheerily ; *and so we will again when a 
ship comes and picks us up. Britons 
never shall be slaves-—ch, sir ? ” 

‘Never, Tom," cried Matt, laughing. 
"So we will not go back to being 
savages.” 

They lived up to this determination, 
and had no difliculty in making the best 
of it in such a land of perpetual summer, 
where even the storms and heavy rains 
were welcomed for the freshness they 
gave to the flowery vales and woods. 

' They slept well in their beds of leaves 
and sand, and every day brought some 
expedition for food. They fished, but 
cautiously now. No risks were run of 
being swept out in the boat to sea; and 
there was no need, for plenty of edible 
fish were to be caught each tide in the 
lagoon. 

There were delicious turtles, too, to be 
caught, either by noosing them after 
stealing close up in the boat when they 
lay asleep on the surface of the lagoon, 
or watehing for them on moonlight nights 
when huge ones caine out on to the sands 
to dig out nests for their eggs. 

“Talk about lord mayors’ feasts and 


turtle soup!” Judd would cry; “ I never 
sce a lord mayor, and I never tasted his 
soup, but I bet a penny it don't come up 
to mine, though itis only cooked in an iron 
bucket, which, by the way, sir, is getting 
precious thin. We shall have to try 
whether we can't cook in one of them 
shells." 


CAPTAIN 


è 
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TE night passed without alarm. No boat 
had put off from the island, nor had a 
native shown himself upon the beach. The 
Lfialtrane, then, had not been observed on 
ker arrival; this was all the better. 

We had east anchor in ten fathoms, at 
ti:ree miles from the coast. 

When the Jane appeared in these waters, 
the people of Tsalal beheld a ship for the 
first time, and they took it for an enormous 
animal, regarding its masts as limbs, and its 
sails as garments. Now they ought to be 
better informed on this subject, and if they 
did not attempt to visit us, to what motive 
were we to assign such conduct ? 

Captain Len Guy gave orders for the 
lowering of the ship’s largest boat, in a voice 
which betrayed his impatience. 

The order was executed, and the captain, 
a ldressing West, said: 

“ Send eight men down with Martm Holt; 
sond Hunt to the helm. Remain yourself at 
the moorings, and keep a look-out landwards 
us well as to sea." 

* Ay, ay, sir; don't be uneasy.” 

" We are going ashore, and we shall try 
to gain the village of Klock-Klock. If any 
difficulty should arise on sea, give us warn- 
ing by firing three shots.” 

** All right," replied West, —* at a minute's 
interval." 

"If we should not return before evening, 
send the second boat with ten armed men 
under the boatswain’s orders, and let them 
station themselves within a cable's length of 
the shore, so as to escort us back. You 
understand ? ”’ 

“ Perfectly, captain." 

“ If we are not to be found, after you have 
done all in your power, you will take com- 
mand of the schooner, and bring her back to 
the Falklands.” 

“I will do so." 

The large boat was rapidly got ready. 
Eight men embarked in it, including Martin 
Holt and Hunt, all armed with rifles, pistols, 
and knives; the lotter weapons were slung 
in their belts. They also carried cartridge- 
pouches. 

I stepped forward and said : 

* Will you not allow me to accompany you, 
captain ? ” 

* If you wish to do so, Mr. Jeorling." 

I went to my cabin, took my gun—a 
repeating rifle— with ball and powder, and 
rejoined Captain Len Guy, who had kept a 
place in the stern of the boat for me. Our 
object was to discover the passage through 
which Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters had 
crossed the reef on January 19, 1828, in 
the Jane's boat. For twenty minutes we 
rowed along the reef, and then Hunt dis- 
covered the pass, which was through a narrow 
cut in the rocks. Leaving two men in the 
boat, we landed, and having gone through 
the winding gorge which gave access to the 
crest of the coast, our little force, headed by 
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Tom's great triumph, though, was in 
what he called his fruit soups, and fruit 
baked in the hot sand under íhe fire in 
its own shells. 

“Fruit!” said Matt contemptuously ; 
“why don't you call things by their 
proper names 2" 

* Don't tell me, sir," said the man, 
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CHAPTER XVI.—TSALAL ISLAND. 


Hunt, pushed on towards the centre of the 
island. Captain Len Guy and myself ex- 
changed observations, as we walked, on the 
subject of this country, which, as Arthur Pym 
declared, differed essentially from every cther 
land hitherto visited by human beings. We 
soon found that Pym's description was 
trustworthy. The general colour of the 
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laughing. “ You can call 'em hysters, if 
you like; I calls 'em fruit. Don’t they 
grow on them trees as hangs their 
branches down into the water? I call 
'em frui*— nuts, if you like, because of 
their shells; and they're the lishusest 
hysters I ever tasted in my life.” 
( To be continued.) 


MYSTERT. 


Captain Len Guy, who was observing Hunt 
attentively. 

“I don't know what is the matter with 
him, captain. But, as you are aware, every- 
thing about this man is odd: his ways are 
inexplicable, and on certain sides of him he 
seems to belong to those strange beings 
whom Arthur Pym asserts that he found 
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The Outlook of the Half-breed. 


plains was black, as though the clay were 
made of lava-dust; nowhere was anything 
white to be seen. At a hundred paces'distance 
Hunt began to run towards an enormous 
mass of rock, climbed on it with great agitity, 
and looked out over a wide extent of space 
like a man who ought to recognise the place 
he is in, but does not. 

* What is the matter with him?” asked 


on this island. One would even 
that———”’ 

* That ——" repeated the captain. 

And then, without finishing my sentence, I 
said : 

‘Captain, are you sure that you made a 
good observation when you took the altitude 
yesterday ? ” 


“ Certainly." 


say 
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* So that your point —— " 

" Gave 83? 20' of latitude and 43? 5' of 
longitude." 

“ Exactly ? ” 

* Exactly." 

“ There is, then, no doubt that we are on 
Tsalal Island ? ” 

“ None, Mr. Jeorling, if Tsalal Island lies 
where Arthur Pym places it." 

This was quite true, there could be no 
doubt on the point; and yet of all that 
Artltur Pym described nothing existed, or, 
rather, nothing was any longer to be seen. 
Not a tree, not a shrub, not a plant was 
vrsible in the landscape. "There was no sign 
of the wooded hills between which the 
village of Klock-Klock ought to lie, or 
of the streams from which the crew of the 
Jane had not ventured to drink. There 
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Not one of the animals mentioned in the 
narrative was to be seen, and even the 
penguins which abound in the Antarctic 
regions had fled from this uninhabitable land. 
Its stern silence and solitude made it a 
hideous desert. No human being was to be 
seen either on the coast or in the interior. 
Did any chance of finding William Guy and 
the survivors of the Jane exist in the midst 
of this scene of desolation ? 

I looked at Captain Len Guy. His pale 
face, dim eyes, and knit brow told too 
plainly that hope was beginning to die 
within his breast. 

And then the population of Tsalal Island, 
the almost naked men, armed with clubs 
and lances, the tall, well-made, upstanding 
women, endowed with grace and freedom of 
bearing not to be found in a civilised society 
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was no water anywhere; but everywhere , —those are the expressions of Arthur Pym— 


absolute, awful drought. 

Nevertheless, Hunt walked on rapidly, 
without showing any hesitation. It seemed 
as though he was led by a natural instinct, 
“a bee’s flight," as we say in America. I 
know not what presentiment induced us to 
follow him as the best of guides, a 
Chingachgook, a Renard-Subtil. And why 
not? Was not he the fellow-countryman of 
Fenimore Cooper's heroes ? 

But, I must repeat that we had not before 
our eyes that fabulous land which Arthur 
Pym described. The soil we were treading 
had been ravaged, wrecked, torn by 
convulsion. It was black, a cindery black, 
as though it had been vomited from the earth 
under the action of Plutonian forces; it 
suggested that some appalling and irresist- 
ible cataclysm had overturned the whole of its 
surface. 


and the crowd of children accompanying 
them—what had become of all these? Where 
were the multitudes of natives, with black 
skins, black hair, black. teeth, who regarded 
white colour with deadly terror ? 

All of a sudden a light flashed upon me. 
“An earthquake!" I exclaimed. “Yes, 
two or three of those terrible shocks, so 
common in these regions where the sea 
penetrates by infiltration, and a day comes 
when the quantity of accumulated vapour 
makes its way out and destroys everything on 
the surface." 

“Could an earthquake have changed 
Tsalal Island to such an extent? ” asked Len 
Guy musingly. 

* Yes, captain, an earthquake has done 
this thing; it has destroyed every trace of all 
that Arthur Pym saw here." 

Hunt, who had drawn nigh to us, and was 


listening, nodded his head in approval of my 
words. 

“ Are not these countries of the southern 
seas volcanic?" I resumed. “If the 
Halbrane were to transport us to Victoria 
land, we might find the Erebus and the Terror 
in the midst of an eruption.” 

“And yet," observed Martin Holt, “if 
there had been an eruption here, we should 
find lava beds,” 

"I do not say that there has been an 
eruption," I replied; * but I do say the soil 
has been convulsed by an earthquake." 

On reflection, it wil be seen that the 
explanation given by me deserved to be 
admitted. And then it came to my remem- 
brance that, according to Arthur Pym's 
narrative, Tsalal belonged to a group of 
islands which extended towards the west. 
Unless the people of Tsalal had been 
destroyed, it was possible that they. might 
have fled into one of the neighbouring islands. 
We should do weh, then, to go and recon- 
noitre that archipelago, for Tsalal clearly 
had no resources whatever to offer after the 
cataclysm. 

I spoke of this to the captain. 

* Yes," he replied, and tears stood in his 
eyes—' yes, it may be so. And yet, how 
could my brother and his unfortunate 
companions have found the means of 
escaping ? Is it not far more probable that 
they all perished in the earthquake ? ” 

Here Hunt made us a signal to follow 
him, and we did so. 

After he had pushed across the valley for a 
considerable distance, he stopped. 

What a spectacle was before our eyes! 

There, lying in heaps, were human bones, 
all the fragments of that framework of 
humanity which we call the skeleton, 
hundreds of them, without a particle of flesh, 
clusters of skulls still bearing some tufts of 
hair—a vast bone heap, dried and whitened 
in this place! We were struck dumb and 
motionless by this spectacle. When Captain 
Len Guy could speak he muttered : 

* My brother, my poor brother!" 

On a little reflection, however, my mind 
refused to admit certain things. How was 
this catastrophe to be reconciled with 
Patterson’s memoranda? The entries in his 
note-book stated explicitly that the mate of 
the Jane had left his companions on Tsalal 
Island seven months previously. They 
could not then have perished in this earth- 
quake, for the state of the bones proved that 
it had taken place several years earlier, and 
must have occurred after the departure of 
Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters, since no 
mention of it was made in the narrative of 
the former. 

These facts were, then, irreconcilable. If 
the earthquake was of recent date, the 
presence of those time-bleached skeletons 
could not be attributed to its action. In any 
case, the survivors of the Jane were not 
among them. But, then, where were they ? 

The valley of Klock-Klock extended no 
farther; we had to retrace our steps in order 
to regain the coast. | 

We had hardly gone half a mile on the 
cliff’s edge when Hunt again stopped, on- 
perceiving some fragments of bones which 
were turning to dust, and did not seem to be 
those of a human being. 

Were these the remains of one of the 
strange animals described by Walter Pym, 
of which we had not hitherto seen any 
specimens ? 

Hunt suddenly uttered a cry, or rather a 
sort of savage growl, and held out his 
enormous hand, holding a metal collar. 
Yes! a brass collar, a collar eaten by rust, 
but bearing letters which might still be 
deciphered. These letters formed the three 
following words : 

« Tiger—Arthur Pym. ’ 
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Tiger !—the name of the dog which had 
saved Arthur Pym’s life in the hold of the 
Grampus, and, during the revolt of the 
crew, had sprung at the throat of Jones, the 
sailor, who was immediately “ finished " by 
+ Dirk Peters. 

So, then, that faithful animal had not 
perished in the shipwreck of the Grampus. 
He had been taken on board the Jane at the 
same time as Arthur Pym and the half-breed. 
And yet the narrative did not allude to this, 
and after the meeting with the schooner 
* there was no longer any mention of the dog. 
'* All these contradictions occurred to me. I 
‘* could not reconcile the facts. Nevertheless, 

: there could be no doubt that Tiger had been 

- saved from the shipwreck like Arthur Pym, 

'" had escaped the landslip of the Klock-Klock 
^ hill and had come to his death at last in the 
^ catastrophe which had destroyed a portion of 

- the population of Tsalal. 

e But, again, William Guy and his five 

^^ sailors could not be among those skeletons: 

^ which were strewn upon the earth, since 

^ they were living at the time of Patterson's 
departure, seven months ago, and the cata- 
-  strophe already dated several years back ! 
* Three hours later we had returned on 
.- board the Halbrane, without having made 

-. any other discovery. Captain Len Guy 

.? went direct to his cabin, shut himself up 

" there, and did not reappear even at the dinner 

<- hour. 

+ The following day, as I wished to return to 
the island in order to resume its exploration 
from one coast to the other, I requested 
West to have me rowed ashore. 

He consented, after he had been authorised 
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a [jesus appearance at the camp alone, and 
manifestly the worse for an encounter 

with some wild animal, caused considerable 
- consternation, which the young rascal, who 
' was very fond of teasing, and who, moreover, 
enjoyed being the centre of interest, was in 

no hurry to allay ; and it was not until Lieut. 

Franklin came up and demanded the exact 

truth that he told just what had happened. 

- He had hardly finished his narration when 

Mr. Back appeared bending beneath the load 
- of game, which he had bravely carried the 

whole way, knowing well enough that had he 

left any of it behind there would not have 
' been a feather of it seen in the morning. He 
was hailed with shouts of congratulation 
upon his good luck, for which he took care 
to give tbe chief credit to Denis, and that 
night at Grand Rapids they had a fine feast 
upon the delicious game. 
The long portage having been successfully 
surmounted, there followed some easy rowing 
up the Saskatchewan, which there widened 
. »ut into a broad smooth stream. 
The fur-traders’ route from Canada to the 
_Athabaska joined that from York Factory at 
his part of the Saskatchewan, and the 
Hudson's Bay men, with whom Lieut. 
"ranklin's party stil kept company, were 
hrown into great excitement by observing 
igns of a recent encampment of the North- 
Vest Fur Company's men. 

The employees of the two great fur 
ompanies were then at deadly enmity, the 
_ivalry for the monopoly of the profitable 

rade in peltries having reached the stage of 
iolence, and much blood having been 
lready shed. 


by Captain Len Guy, who did not come with 
us. 

Hunt, the boatswain, Martin Holt, four 
men, and myself took our places in the boat, 
without arms; for there was no longer 
anything to fear. 

Wedisembarked at our yesterday’s landing- 
place, and Hunt again led the way towards 
the hill of Klock-Klock. Nothing remained 
of the eminence that had been carried away 
in the artificial landslip, from which the 
captain of the Jane, Patterson, his second 
oflicer, and five of his men had happily 
escaped. The village of Klock-Klock had 
thus disappeared ; and doubtless the mystery 
of the strange discoveries narrated in 
Edgar Poe's work was now and ever would 
remain beyond solution. 

We had only to regain our ship, rcturning 
by the east side of the coast. Hunt brought 
us through the space where sheds had been 
erected for the preparation of the béche-de- 
mer, and we saw the remains of them. On 
a!l sides silence and abandonment reigned. 

We made a brief pause at the place where 
Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters seized upon 
the boat which bore them towards higher 
latitudes, even to that horizon of dark 
vapour whose rents permitted them to 
discern the huge human figure, the white 
giant. 

Hunt stood with crossed arms, his eyes 
devouring the vast extent of the sea. 

* Well, Hunt ? " said I tentatively. 

Hunt did not appear to hear me; he did 
not turn his head in my direction. 

“ What are we doing here?” I asked him, 
and touched him on the shoulder. 


Bv J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A. 


Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER V.— SAFE INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 


* 1 hope we shall not catch up with them 
until we reach Cumberland House at any 
rate." said Governor Williams, in a voice ‘ull 
of concern. “My men are feeling very 
bitter because of the North-West Company's 
actions, and I could not speak for the conse- 
quences if we were to come upon thei* party." 

Every preparation was made for a fight, 
the guns being all loaded with ball or heavy 
buck-shot, and scouts being sent ahead 
through the woods to prevent the possibility 
of an ambuscade. 

Denis was in great hopes of the enemy 
being encountered. He was a fiery partisan 
of the Hudson's Bay coinpany. Heregarded 
the employees of the other company as 
robbers and rascals who could not be too 
severely dealt with, and Lieut. Franklin was 
much amused by his fierce denunciation of 
them. 

* But, Denis," he argued, by way of draw- 
ing the boy out, * have they not as much 
right to go after furs in this country as the 
Hudson's Bay people ? There's plenty of room 
for both, surely." 

* No, sir," responded Denis, with flashing 
eyes and heightened colour. * They've no 
business here at all. The big company " 
(meaning of course the Hudson's Bay) “ was 
here first, and the country belongs to them, 
and the others should be made to go away, 
and if they won't go they should be killed, 
that's all." 

“Why, you bloodthirsty young rascal!” 
exclaimed the Lieutenant, smiling 1n spite of 
himself. ‘ Are those your ideas of law and 
order? It’s to be hoped you'll never have a 
chance to carry them out.” 
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He started, and casi a glance upon me 
which went to my heart. 

“Come along, Hunt," cried Hurliguerly. 
“Are you going to take root on this rock ? 
Don't you see the Halbrane waiting for us 
at her moorings? Come along. We shall 
be off to-morrow. There is nothing more to 
do here." 

It seemed to me that Hunt's trembling 
lips repeated the word * nothing," while his 
whole bearing protested ugainst what the 
boatswain said. 

The boat brought us back to the ship. 
Captain Len Guy had not left his cabin. 
West, having received no orders, was pacing 
the deck aft. I seated myself at the foot of 
the mainmast, observing the sea, which lay 
open and free before us. 

At this moment the captain came on deck ; 
he was very pale, and his features looked 
pinched and weary. 

* Mr. Jeorling," said he, *I can affirm 
conscientiously that I have done all it was 
possible to do. Can I hope henceforth that 
my brother William and his companions—- 
No! No! We must go away-—before 
winter —— ." 

He drew himself up, and cast a glance 
towards Tsalal Island. 

* To-morrow, Jim," he said to West—* to- 
morrow we will make sail as early as pos- 
sible." 

At this moment a rough voice uttered the 
words : : 

“ And Pym— poor Pym!” 

I recognised this voice. 

It was the voice I had heard in my dream. 

(To be continued.) : 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


Not knowing how far Denis would go in the 
satisfaction of his animosity if the oppor- 
tunity offered, Lieut. Franklin thought it 
well to keep him close by him all day. 

Denis rather resented this, as he would 
have much preferred being ahead with the 
scouts, but the Lieutenant was firm, and he 
had perforce to obey orders. 

It was an anxious time for all. Governor 
Williams had no wish to be embroiled in any 
conflict, and Licut. Franklin, who hoped to 
obtain assistance from the officers of both 
companies in the course of his long journey, 
was deeply anxious that no collision should 
take place while he was at hand, for it 
would inevitably put him in a very difficult 
and delicate position. 

The majority of the men, however. were, 
so to speak, spoiling for a fight. The North- 
Westerns had got decidedly the best of recent 
rencontres, and the Hudson Bays were eager 
to redeem themselves. 

Traversing Cross Lake, the boats, after 
passing through several winding channels 
formed by a cluster of islands, entered Cedar 
Lake, that seemed nearly as long as Lake 
Winnipeg, and here they encountered a 
violent storm which compelled them to run 
for shelter to a small island that was nothing 
more than a heap of bare stones rolled up by 
the waves, in which exposed situation they 
had to pass the night in great discomfort. 

But the following day was fine, and they 
sailed steadily until evening, the company's 
boats being well in the lead, and Lieut. 
Franklin's lagging behind, owing to its 
heavily laden condition, when, on sweeping 
round a projecting point into a sort of bay 
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that was to be their camping.place, they 
came full upon the North-Westerns, who had 
been there since the middle of the day. 

At a glance the Hudson Bays saw that 
they had the stronger force, and, without 
waiting for Governor Williams, who, as it 
happened, was on board Lieut. Franklin's boat, 
prepared for an attack. 

Every gun was carefully seen to, knives 
and hatchets were slipped into belts, and the 
outlook for a bloody conflict was ominous. 

The North-We-terns, being taken by sur- 
prise, were at first thrown into confusion, but 
quickly rallied, and gathering about their 
boats where they were drawn up on the 
shore, made ready to give their enemies a 
Warm reception. 

Yet both parties hesitated to fire the first 
shot. They needed to work themselves to the 
point of blood-shedding, and so they opened 
upon each other with a volley of taunts and 
insulting epithets, the Hudson Bays calling 
the others interlopers, robbers, and so forth, 
and the latter retorting in equally strong 
phrase. 

Matters were rapidly approaching a crisis, 
but no blow had yet been struck, when Lieut. 
Franklin's boat came up. 

There was no mistaking the serious nature 
of the situation. At any moment the puiling 
of a trigger mivht.precipitate a deadly con- 
fict. Lieut. Franklin did not for an instant 
hesitate as to the part he should play. 

standing up in the bow of the boat, he 
pulled out his handkerchief, and waving it 
on high shouted: 

* A truce! atruce! Let no one fire!” 

This interposition was so unexpected, anl 
there was something so resolute in the 
Englishman's attitude and so command- 
ing in. his voice, that a silence fell upon all, 
and they waited to bear what he should 
Say. 

* Brothers,’ he cried, as he thus stood 
between the two parties of embattled men, 
“shed not one another’s blood, I beseech you. 
I uni here in the name of your Queen to travel 
over this great land, and it would grieve my 
heart to see you fighting like foes instead of 
living as friends. Put down your guns and 
let us talk this matter over in peace." Then 
turning to Governor Williams, who was just 
beside him, he said : 

* Command your men to put down their 
£"ns, sir, and see if the others will not do 
likewise." 

The Governor issued the order, and the 
men rather slowly and sulkily did his 
bidding. 

“Now, my friends," said Lieut. Franklin 
to the North-Westerns, with a genial smile 
of confidence, “won't you put down your 
guns too? You ree, we trust you not to take 
any unfair advantage of us." 

With more alacrity, for they were not 
really anxious to fight, the North-Westerns 
lowered their guns; and having thus gained 
his first point, Lieut. Franklin called out : 

* Now we will land over there," pointing to 
a place a hundred yards away from the other 
camp, “and when we are ashore we will 
talk and smoke together.” 

A crisis being thus, for the momentat least, 
averted, the Hudson Bays landed quietly, 
and set about preparing their camp, the 
North-Westerns watching their every move- 
ment ; for, although they had been sufficiently 
impressed by Lieut. Franklin's apparent 
sincerity to refrain from taking the initiative, 
still they were not entirely sure that the 
whole thing might not be a clever ruse to put 
them at a disadvantage. 

While the fires were being made and the 
evening meal prepared, the Lieutenant, 
noticing the unusual gloom on Denis’s 
countenance, asked him if there Was anything 
the matter with him. 

It was not Denis's way to beat about the 
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bush. When he had anything on his mind 
he was prone to speak it out at the first 
opportunity, and so, without any parrying of 
the question, he replied : 

“It was so good a chance. Why didn't we 
attack them? We could have beaten them so 
easily.” 

* What, Denis ! " exclaimed Lieut. Frank- 
lin. * Still spoiling for a fight! What 
have you against the North-Westerns that 
you would wipe them out of existence if you 
could ? " 

" They killed my father," answered Denis, 
in a low voice that fairly thrilled with 
passion. “ And I would kill them— yes, every 
one, if [ only could." 

Lieut. Franklin started. It was the first 
he had known of this tragedy, and for a 
inoment he was disposed to be incredulous. 

But there could be no doubting the truth 
of the boy's statement if one looked into his 
face, and, filled with. sympathy for him, the 
Lieutenant, putting his hand tenderly upon 
his shoulder, said gently : 

“I did not know that, Denis. You never 
told me before, and I feel for you deeply. 
But even then, my boy, to seek blood for 
blood is not the Christian way. We must try 
to return good for evil, and to heap coals of 
fire upon the heads of our enemies. The 
North-Westerns have certainly done you an 
irreparable wrong, but it will only make 
matters worse, not better, to you, to try and 
revenge yourself upon them." 

Denis shook his head, but remained silent. 
The strain of Indian blood was too strong for 
him to readily resign all thoughts of revenge 
upon those who were, as he believed, his 
father's murderers ; and at that moment the 
talk was interrupted by the welcome 
announcement of supper being ready. 

When the men hat eaten and were getting 
their pipes ready for a good smoke, Lieut. 
Franklin went over to the North-Westerns 
with proposals of peace, and so well did he 
play the part of ambassador that without 
much parleying a hard-and-fast agreement 
not to molest cach other in any way was come 
to, and all danger of hostilities removed. 

This was particularly advantageous, secing 
that the two parties were travelling the same 
route, and would inevitably encounter each 
other frequently. 

Matters being thus amicably arranged, the 
men interchanged visits, and being granted 
an extra allowance of tobacco by their re- 
spective chiefs, had a very sociable and 
pleasant night of it. 

Continuing up the Saskatchewan, the boats 
made good progress for several days, the 
country being low and the river free from 
rapids. 

Winter was now rapidly approaching, the 
frost being very sharp, and yiclding only to 
the full force of the sun at noonday. 

Great tlocks of geese and ducks were seen 
flying southward, but too far off to be shot 
at. 

On the morning of October 20, an encamp- 
ment of Indians engaged in killing water-fow] 
for winter food was reached. ‘The members 
of the expedition were greatly interested in 
the tent which the bird hunters occupied. 

It was an immense affair, being some forty 
feet in length by nearly twenty in breadth, 
and made of moose-deer leather, having 
apertures at each end for the escape of the 
smoke from the two fires burning within. 

A ledge of wood was placed on the ground 
on both sides, the whole length of the tent, 
within which were the sleeping-places 
arranged according to the families, and in the 
centre was a pile of drums and other instru- 
ments of enchantment. 

Amongst the occupants of this huge tent 
were several half-breeds, who, preferring wild 
life to the restraint of the fur company’s 
posts, where, as g rule, discipline was strictly 


maintained, had cast in their lot with the 
savage side of each family. 

Governor Williams doled out a dram of 
spirits and a piece of tobacco to each of the 
males, whereat they were greatly pleased. 
Here Denis had an exciting time of it for a 
while, owing to his devotion to Koyee. 

This lively animal, whose spirit was no less 
enterprising and pugnacious than that of his 
master, entertained quite a vigorous contempt 
for the dogs that hung about the Indian 
camps. 

They were miserable, half-starved creatures, 
to be sure, and presented a striking contrast 
to his sleek, well-fed appearance. 

Now it would have shown more sagacity on 
Koyee's part to remain by his own camp, but 
he must needs go over to the big tent on a 
little tour of investigation, and as a matter of 
course soon fell into a noisy altercation with 
some of the Indian dogs. 

From barks to bites the advance was rapid, 
and presently the visitor was the centre of the 
bewildering vortex of snarling, snapping 
canine life, from which there seemed small 
chance of his emerging intact. 

Denis, who was plaving his flute for the 
deleetation of the North-Westerns, knew 
nothing of his dog's danger, until one of the 
boatmen shouted to him: 

* Denis, your dog ‘ll be killed over there if 
you don't get him out of that lively." 

The flute was out of Denis's mouth in an 
instant, and, snatching up a hatchet, he 
rushed over to the scene of the conflict. 

Koyee was being hard pressed, having no 
less than four assailants to cope with, and, 
strong and agile as he was, he could not 
gain any advantage, when Denis dashed up, 
and with quick blows of his hatchet placed 
two of the Indian dogs hors de combat. 

He would have treated the whole four 
similarly had not a big half-breed rushed 
upon him, and, grabbing the hatchet, made 
as though he would strike him with it, calling 
out: 

“You kill my dogs. I kill you." 

He looked quite capable of carrying out 
his threat, for he was an ugly fellow and 
evidently in a great rage, so that Denis, 
being entirely unarmed, seemed in a serious 
strait. But he was equal to the emergency. 
Darting forward suddenly, he drove his head 
into the pit of the half-breed's stomach with 
such force as to knock him over completely 
winded, the hatchet dropping from his grasp 
as he fell; and ere he could recover himself, 
Denis picked it up, called Koyee to him, and 
raced back to his own camp at the top of his 
speed, 

The half-breed made no attempt to follow 
him. He knew he would get no considera- 
tion from the Company’s men, and wisely 
preferred to swallow his discomfiture rather 
than expose himself to their ridicule. 

There was a heavy snowstorm that night, 
and the weather next day was extremely 
cold and stormy, so that the travellers had a 
most uncomfortable time of it. 

The wind was directly opposed to their 
course, and the spray that came in over the 
bows of the boats froze as it fell, while the 
oars got so loaded with ice as to be almost 
unmanageable. 

Leaving the Saskatchewan, they entered 
the Little River, one of the streams by which 
Pine Island Lake discharged its waters, and 
pushed forward as rapidly as circumstances 
permitted, yet one day they made only eleven 
miles advance. 

Cumberland House was the goal which, 
they pressing for it, must be renched ere the 
frost closed the rivers, or the boats would 
have to be nbandoned. 

Once safe at the post they could remain 
until the return of spring unlocked the 
streams again, and made it possible to con- 
tinue the journey. 


This race against the weather was a very 
exciting one. From dawn till dark everybody 
toiled unsparingly. There were no shirkers, 
for it was to the interest of all to make their 
destination in time. 

Through blinding snowstorms and 
thickening ice the boats were urged on, until 
at last a lively dash across Pine Island Luke 
brought them to the landing-place before 
Cumberland House. Yet not to the right land- 
ing place either, for the margin of the lake 
Was so encrusted with ice that a little canal had 
to be cut through it ere the boats could reach 
the actual shore, and be drawn up upon it. 

But the eagerly desired goal had been at- 
tained. Here the whole party could abide in 
security and comfort during the long winter 
months, and in token of their delight the men 
ranged up in a line on shore and fired off a 
feu de joie that sounded very tine, aud 
evoked & response in kind from the garrison 
of the post. As soon as his party had got 
their quarters assigned them by Governor 
Williams, Lieut. Franklin paid a visit to the 
post of the North-West Fur Company, which 
stood within sight of Cumberland, for tin 
two rivals had their establishments thus side 
bs side that they inizht the better keep watch 
upon each other. 
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He was cordially received by Mr. Connolly, 
the resident partner, to whom he had a letter 
of introduction from the head of the Com- 
pany, and was assured that the North. 
Westerns would be instructed to forward the 
progress of the expedition by every means in 
their power. 

Having thus ensured the goodwill and co- 
operation of both the great fur companies, 
the Lieutenant could settle down for the 
winter with an easy mind, and await the 
return of spring with cheerful expectation. 

As soon às the ice on the lake had well 
taken, which was by the end of the first week 
in November, the dogs’ sledges were sent off 
to Swampy River for the supply of fish that 
had been gathered by & party stationed there 
for the purpose. 

This mode of conveyance being an entire 
novelty to the English officers, they asked 
leave to accompany the sledges. 

Denis and Koyee also joined the party, and 
they set off one fine morning in high spirits, 
the dogs seeming to enjoy the outing no less 
than the men. 

It was fine going across the frozen bosom 
of the lake, and the Englishmen were invited 
to be seated on the sledges while the others 
ran alongside. 
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With shouting and laughter and geod- 
humoured challenges to little spurts of races, 
the irregular procession made its way to 
Swampy River, the sledges being several 
times upset en route, and their occupants 
unceremoniously tumbled out on the hard 
snow. 

It happened that just as the camps at 
Swampy River came into sight the four 
sledges, upon each of which sat one of the 
Englishmen, were quite close together, and 
that there was good going the remainder of 
the distance. 

“A race! a race!” shouted one of the 
drivers. ‘Let us have a race!” The 
others were quite ready, and with no loss of 
time the matter was arranged. 

The sledges were drawn up in linz, the 
drivers with difficulty restraining their eager 
animals. Lieut. Franklin, Dr. Richardson, 
Mr. Hood, and Mr. Back settled them- 
selves down as firmly as they could in their 
places, the word was given by the official in 
command of the party, and amid a chorus of 
whip-cracking and shouts of encouragement 
the sledges started off at a furious pace, 
those on foot following behind as best they 
could. 

( To be continued.) 


1 ITTE Das ny was in high glee: he had a 
4 shilling in his pocket—a state of things 
of infrequent occurrence when the term was 
more than a fort: ishi oM. Generally when 
he had a coin he vas in a quandary how to 
spend it—there were so many desirable ways 
of getting rid of it; but on this occasion he 
had no hesitation. 

" Come down town with me after school,” 
he whispered t» his chum Eaves during 
‘Latin class. 

* What for?" 

^ I'm going to buy something. 

Eaves promised readily: he thought that 
“tuck " of some kind was in the wind. and 
his appetite was keen and indiscriminate. 
But he wa: doomed to disappointment. 

“Whats up?" he asked as they ran 
down the lare. © What are you going to 
buy?" i 

"Something alive," was the ambiguous 
reply. 

* But they won't let vou keep pets." 

“They won't know I've got it," was 
Danby’s reply. “I'm going to geta mouse." 

* A mouse ?" 

“Yes, a white one—a beauty with pink 
eves. I'm going to train it up and make it 
do tricks.” 

The idea was new to Eaves, but it seemed 
a good one. Danby, who was fond of pets of 
all sorts, ensily convinced him that untold 
delight would be the result of the possession 
of such a treasure. 

The purchase did not take long, for Danby 
had been in treaty with Mr. Jenkins, the 
owner, for days. The white mouse was 
paced in a small cardboard box with holes 
in the top for ventilation, and the two boys 
retired to a quiet nook of the playground to 
a:lmire it. 

The little creature, though timid, was not 
frightened, and allowed the boys to stroke it. 
Danby had a biscuit in his pocket, and gave it 
some crumb:. 

* What are you going to feed it on?" 
asked Eaves. 

"I shall save up my cheese at supper," 
replied Danby; * you might give me your 
rind too.' 
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“All right, and I'll ask some other chaps 
to save theirs." 

* No, you mustn't: nobody must know 
I’ve got it. I don't mind jour seeing it, but 
if the fellows get to know it they'll want to 
pet it, and it'll get hurt. Besides, it would 
get to somebody's ears and "twould be confis- 
cated.” 

Eaves promised he would keep the matter 
a dead secret, and Danby confided to him 
how he meant to teach it to come when he 
called, to run up a stick, and do various little 
tricks. 

“ But what are you going to call it?” 

This was a matter of discussion : finally 
Cæsar was the name fixed on, most 
inappropriately Then the approach of 
some boys necessitated Cæsar’s retreat to his 
box, which was placed in his owner's pocket. 

For some days Cæsar was a source of 
intense pleasure to Danby, whose pocket it 
seldom left. One fatal morning. however, 
when he opened the box he found it empty! 

The reason was not hard to discover. 
Cesar, unusually hungry perhaps, had 
nibbled a hole in the cardboard, and entered 
the wide world “ on his own hook." 

Danby was horrified, and sought for Eaves 
at once. Eaves faced the diflieulty boldly. 

“We must hunt for him.” he said: ** he 
must be somewhere about. We should have 
heard of it if anybody had found him. You 
go down this side of the room and Ill go 
down the other." 

The boys had a long hunt without success: 
they had to be wary in order not to arouse 
suspicion. At last Danby caught sight of a 
small white tail peeping out from under a 
cap which was lying on a bench. 

He could not refrain from a shout of 
triumph as he ran forward and captured his 
pey. What was his surprise to hear the 
voice of Price shouting to him to drop it. 

"Here, you Danby!” cried Price as he 
ran towards him; “you give me that, 
sharp!" 

"I shan't," retorted Danby; “it's mine." 

“Yours? Well, you havea cheek! Why, 
it's mine. I bought it yesterday.” 

“What! I bought it on Monday." 


By this time? boys began to crowd around ; 
there seemed some prospect of a row. 

“What’s all this noise about ? " demanded 
Nelson, a big boy who was standing near. 

" Price says my mouse is his," replied 
Danby, “and I say it isn’t; I bought it on 
Monday with Eaves.” 

^ So he did," chimed in Eaves. 

“What next?" burst out Price; “I 
bought it yesterday down at King's shop, and 
I tied it by the leg in my desk last night till 
I could get a cage, and it nibbled the string 
in the night and got loose.” 

Danby began to feel uncomfortable ; if this 
were true, was it his mouse or Price's ? 

“ Look here, Danby,” began Nelson, who 
had assumed the position of judge unasked ; 
“had your mouse any spots ?”’ 

* No, it was all white." 

^ So was mine," put in Price. 

“Will yours come to you if you call it? ” 
demanded Nelson. 

“I daresay it would.” 

“ Then put it out here on the desk, and you 
and Price both call it and see to which it will 
go." 

Price protested, but was overruled. But 
the result of the test was not satisfactory: in 
spite of all their blandishments the mouse 
remained where it was. 

“Why don’t you ask Mr. Morgan to 
decide? " suggested a boy sarcastically ; 
knowing full well that Mr. Morgan would 
settle the question by contiscating the 
animal. Other suggestions, equally inept, 
came thick and fast: the only one with any 
sense being that they should toss for it. 

* I shan't," cried Danby, seizing his pet 
and pocketing it. ‘It’s mine!” 

* "isn't! " retorted Price angrily. 

“ Then get it if you can," cried Danby. 

` *So I will,” shouted Price. “I'll show 
you you aren’t going to poach my mice like 
this.” 

“ Make a ring,” cried a dozen voices ; “let 
them have room." 

The uproar was so great that it is a 
wonder that little Parker could make him- 
self heard. But he did, and to some 
effect. 
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“Look there!" he cried, jumping on a 
desk. ‘* What's that?” 

He pointed to the narrow ledge over the 
window. There lay a little wee white thing 
cowering against the wall. 

"It's mine," burst from both Price and 
Danby. In a moment Price had placed a 
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form against the wall and climbed up it, 
descending with his pet in his hand. 

“ Whose is it?” asked Nelson. The two 
pets were placed side by side : there was not 
a pin to choose between them. 

“Lets each keep the one we have." 
suggested Price, and Danby agreed. But 


Danby was not going to have any more 
doubt as to which mouse he was bestow- 
ing his affections upon, and dropped a 
tiny drop of ink on the back of his trea- 
sure, “ Now," he remarked with satisfac- 
tion, * we shall be able to tell t'other from 
which." 


$$ D cC HERE E — — — — — 


ie time ago an enthusiastic correspondent 

requested that I would write a column 
on developing aud mounting ; but the foriner 
has surely been sutliciently treated of in my 
former articles—notably the one on ** Photo- 
graphic Developers," in number 630, for 
February 7, 1891, and in * First Steps in 
Photography," in numbers 656 and 657 
(August 1891). The latter part of his sug- 
gestion, however, seems to be worthy of a 
special article, and the more so as it has 
always seemed to meone of the most difficult 
parts, if not the most difticult part, of the 
work. The difficulty lies in the mounting 
and cutting of prints so as not only to give 
an arfistic shape, but also to be truly square 
at the edges and corners; and, even after 
many years of work, I am now hardly ever 
satisfied with a print mounted on, say, plate- 
sunk mounts, without several attempts at 
getting the edges really parallel and equi- 
distant from the edges of the paste-down 
tint. 

There are avast number of trimmers in 
the market, and of these two are specially 
brought forward as tending to accurate 
cutting of the edges—viz. the “ parallel 
trimmer " and the * skate-blade " trimmer. 
I have used the former for some years, and 
find it excellent for small prints; but you 
have to take care that the result is really 
“true” in its effects, which, in the case of 
all prints, cut by this or other process, is 
best ascertained by folding over the print at 
the centre in both directions and noting 
whether the edges of the bottom end coincide 
with those of the top end, and those of one 
side with those of the other, when so folded. 
If not, you must cut them till they do, for 
they will not be truly parallel till this result 
is achieved. 

The difficulty with all trimmers of this 
class is that of getting the edge which has 
been cut, and with which we are to gauge the 
position of the next cut, perfectly flat against 
the ruler which is provided for that purpose. 
lf this is not fixed tightly against the base- 
board along its whole length the print may 
slip underneath it at one end, which will 
cause the cut to go very wide of the mark 
indeed. For this reason itis necessary to be 
particularly careful in adjusting the print by 
the ruler. In the case of the “parallel” 
trimmer it becomes necessary to renew the 
glass on which the prints are cut from time 
to time, as this will get cuts made in it by 
degrees, and this spoils the edge of the knife, 
and may also be the cause of jagged edges to 
the print. This applies, of course, to all 
glasses used to cut upon. The trimmer glass 
can be turned over four times in such a way 
as to bring the cuts in different places, and, 
when used throughout, another glass is a 
small item of expenditure. 

For large prints I usually employ simply 
an ordinary glass cutting-shape of the 
bevelled-edge description. You must always 
cut on another larger piece of glass if you 
want sharp edges. To get the edges parallel, 
the only method possible, it seems to me, is 
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to place the edge of the cutting-glass against 
the cut edge, and the other edges ought then 
to be at right angles to this; thus you go 
round the print, taking care each time to get 
the edge just cut exactly in contact with the 
edge of the cutting-shape. Having finished, 
you must test the edges, by the method just 
given, to see if the sides and edges of top and 
bottom, and of the sides, coincide. 

You should beware of falling a victim to 
the desire of having as large prints as possi- 
ble. It is probable that in nine cases out of 
ten you can vastly improve the print by 
judiciously cutting away some oi it—some 
blemish may be removed, some blot in the 
sky trimmed off, or some unsightly object in 
the foreground eliminated, which may greatly 
enhance the appearance of the print. With- 
out such incentives to extra trimming, how- 
ever, you will often find that a print may be 
rendered much more artistic in quality by 
trimming, usually in the case of prints of 
architecture, etc. ; this takes the form of the 
removal of more or less of the foreground, a 
matter probably of necessity if you have no 
swing-back to your camera, if the print is to 
have any merit from an artistic point of 
view. 

The question of what mountant to use is 
one of considerable importance in the work 
we are considering. An acid mountant 
wil cause the prints to fade, while the 
chances are that a mountant which is not 
acid will be more or less difficult to keep. 
The various mountants usually employed 
seem to be more or less of a starchy origin. 
Ordinary clean starch, mixed to a thick con- 
sistency, answers very well ; but a purer form 
is to be found in the Bermuda arrowroot of 
the druggists, which, mixed inio a thick 
paste with cold water, and then treated with 
boiling hot water in the usual way, makes 
an admirable mountant. Unfortunately 
none of these starch preparations will keep 
for any length of time. 

A paste (which can be preserved by means 
of carbolic acid) can be made by soaking one 
drachm of Nelson’s gelatine in cold water for 
at least an hour, and mixing it with six 
ounces of arrowroot made by mixing one 
ounce of the best Bermuda arrowroot with one 
fluid ounce of cold water, and adding five 
ounces of boiling hot water, stirring all the 
time. Put this into a jar, which stand in a 
large saucepan, and add the gelatine, first 
draining off all the water which has not 
been absorbed by it. Now place on a good, 
but not too hot, fire, and stir well till 
the paste is thoroughly mixed. Let the 
mixture simmer for a short time—half an 
hour or so—and then add either a few (ten) 
drops of carbolic acid, or, if you dislike the 
smell of this, then five grains of thymol. 
With this you are to add one ounce of 
methylated spirit and ten drops of ammonia. 
The whole mixture is once more well stirred, 
and is then poured into a wide-mouthed 
bottle, till cold, when it is covered over, and 
when thus covered will keep well for some 


time. 


CLUB. 


A spirituous solution of glue is an excel- 
lent mountant. Take four ounces of best 
glue and put it into water over-night. In the 
morning pour off all the water remaining 
unabsorbed, and put the glue into a jar in a 
saucepan of hot water, as in the previous case. 
Now stir well till completely melted, and 
when this is so, add four fluid ounces of 
methylated spirits of wine, stirring well. A 
few drops of carbolic acid should be added, to 
preserve it, after which it may be strained 
through muslin into wide-mouthed bottles. 
When wanted for use it is liquefied by 
placing the bottle containing it into a basin 
of hot water for a few minutes before it is 
actually required. It is in all respects a 
splendid mountant, but, of course, the neces- 
sity for melting it when wanted is a small 
disadvantage, which does not occur in the 
case of the pastes. 

Apply the mountant with a camel’s-hair 
brush, so as to avoid air-bubbles as far as 
possible, and smooth down the print, when 
applied to the card, from one eide to the 
other, with a view to the same cnd. Of 
course vou must take care to get the print 
mounted evenly on the card, which can be 
done by measuring beforehand, and then 
making light, pencil-marks just under the 
top corners so as not to show when 
the print is on. When mounted and dry on 
the surface, they should be well pressed. Asto 
the choice of cards, I must leave this to your 
own taste. 
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SOME FREE TRANSLATIONS—VERY ! 


. À carp a day. 
. Cane 'em in the cave. 
In a current of calamity. 


Carpe diem . 
Cave canem . 
Currente caiamo . 
De gustibus non . . 
est disputandum Anything disgusting is not to Le 
disputed about. 
Hortus siceus —. Sick of gardening. 
Jus gentium . A just gentleman, 
Nemo mortalium 
omnibus horis 
sapit . " . Not a mortal knows the hour at 
which tlie omnibus starts. 
Ridesi sapis. . Ride if you are wise. 
Aura popularis . A popular nir. 
Caput mortuum . A deadhead. 
Et tu Brute! . And you, you brute ! 
Ex pede Hereulem Hurry up ! Hercules. 
Facile princeps . An easy-going principal 
Locus standi Standing room. 
Res geste. . Things to jest about. 
Rus in urbe , . Ina Russian city. 
Ubi mel ibi apes . Where there isanything sweet there 
will be monkeys. 
Master, “Who was Balbus ? " 
Pupil. “ Balbus was & mason, who was always buill- 
ing walls: . 
He never seemed to get to building palaces 
or halls. 
He was working at tbis very job whiu father 
came to hool : 
He's at it still, now I am here, with the very 
same old tool ! 
And when in course of time my son to 
Latin turns his mind, : 
Old Balbus at his bnilding-werk ™@y son 4s 
sure to find.” 
Mader, * What is a sign of diligence 29 
Pupil. * Learning my lesson, sir. . 
Phe “Quite right. Now, what is the cffect of 
idleness 2" . m 
Lupa. © To testen my learning, sir. 
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NOTHER experience of mine was with the 
Bird Kite described in Vol. XVI. p. 318. 

The kite cost a shilling and a halfpenny to 
make. 


I had two yards of slate-coloured 


glazed lining, a penny blind lath a yard long, 
and two six-foot canes which cost a penny 
each. The lath was the upright us shown ; 
the canes I cut to five feet each and bent them 
as in the sketch; and the lining I cut to 
shape with the selvage at the tail, and a 
broad hem where the dotted line is. The 
canes were run through the curved hem and 
tied where they crossed, and strings from 
the outer ends cams down through the 
straight hems to the bottom of the upright. 


KITES UP TO DATE. 
By W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of * Kites against Horses," e'c. etc. 


PART IV. 


The triangular flap was tied to the top, 
and the outer edges of the tail to the ends 
of the canes. The belly-band was then tied 
to the upright, and the kite was complete. 
Seen in plan it 
may seem rather 
a rough sort of 
bird, but in fig. 
13 you notice 
how the wings 
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begin to form in 
flight; and when 
it was up in the 


air it looked 
exactly like a 
bird, and be- 


haved so much 

like one that when it was out of sight the 
pull of the string sank to nothingness and 
the kite was seen no more. Its tail was of 
four jelly-bags, and was sixteen feet long, the 


bags being a little over three inches in 
diameter, and four feet from each other. 
They just balanced the kite, which flew as 
steadily as could be wished. 

This dodge of putting a double curve on 
the benders is adopted in the Butterfly Kite 
Vol. II. p. 557), of which we here have two 
iagrams. That showing the complete kite 
(fig. 14) speaks for itself. 

In fig. 15 the dotted lines are strings, the 
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FRONT | VIEW. 


Fic. 12, 


double lines are canes, and the single line 
which might have been made thicker, repre- 
sents a lath with two pieces of whalebone at 
the top for antenne, that are put in, like the 
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painting, to please the observer at close 
quarters. It will be noticed that the edges 
of the wings are straight, although the paint- 


IN FLIGHT. 
Fig. 13. 


ing disguises this as much as possible, and 
along this straight is a hem through which 
the string is run until it crosses the other 


FiG. 14. 


string, the free ends of the strings being tied 
to the canes. With regard to this frequent 
tying it should be noted that holes or nicks 


Fig. 15. 


should never be cut in kite spars any more 
than in boat spars, if it can be helped. 


Fic. 16. 


A Bat Kite (fig. 16) is not so easily made. 


It requires the benders to be stiffer and 
stronger than usual, owing to their having to 
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carry the side canes, though there is another up. There will be the two large pockets in 

form of bat kite in which these side canes the middle, and two both at top and bottom, 

are started from the top of the upright. In to say nothing of the little fellows round the 
fig. 17 we have the first points; and unless these are of the same 
stage in the construction, 
the outer ends of the bender 
being strung down to the 
foot of the straighter; but 
a very important thing is 
not shown, as it should have 
been—namely, the string 
joining the other ends of 
the benders, which should 
be tied round the straighter 
where it crosses it, other- 
wise the kite would get out 
of shape in no time. The 
balance must be exact, for 
kites that are broader than 
they are long are simply 
impossible to fly if they are 
at all lopsided. In fig. 18 
we have the frame com- 
plete, with the side canes in 
position, and the stringing 
tightened up. In kites made 
of paper these side canes Fic. 19. 
can be lashed on with 

narrow tape, but in linen kites the sheaths depth and area on either side, your turtle 

for the radiating canes and strings are made will be much troubled with the wind. To 

of broad tape sewn flat on the material, those ^ give him a chance, you should have the up- 

on the outer edge being hems of the usual i 

sort. The bat kite is not an casy one t^ Jin 
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Fic. 17. 


make or to get up, there being rather too 
much of the flittermous. in its antics except 
in a gentle steady breeze. The weak point 
is in the junction of the side canes to the 
bender. MM 
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Another curiosity is the Turtle Kite (fig. 
19), which looks particularly attractive as 
here displayed, but it requires a large amount 
af patience and self-control on the part of 
him who flies it. If you lcok at the frame 
(fig. 20) you will see why. You 
have an upright and two cross- 
bars, and a ring of cane with 
half-a-dozen loops round it. In 
linen such a kite can only bo 
made satisfactorily by using 
two rings of cane, one forming 
the half-round of the top, the 
other forming the half-round 
of the bottom, the free ends of 
both being tied to the cross- 
bars; but the frame, as given 
in the diagram, is for paper 
only, and paste makes many FiG. 21. 
things easy. Even with paper, however, no 
matter how tightly you stretch it, you will — lower, and rather farther down, so that the 
have a series of pockcts once the kite is two pockets under the head should be slight! y 
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larger than those near the tail. The plan is 
drawn on the assumption that the kite will 
be so rigid as to remain a perfect plane when 
in the air. But we know that kite, and 
where it comes from, as also where it fre- 
quently goes to. 

Another way of making a turtle or 
tortoise kite is to cross the bars diagon- 
ally in the centre, as if you were making 
a star, to run a couple of canes into 
a curved hem in the top divisions, one on 
each side, and trust to string keeping the 
lower portion in shape, the linen being tied 
to the frame ıt the six points of the upright 
and cross-vars. This kite holds the wind 
where it is wanted for lifting, and spills it 
where it is wanted for balance, and keeps 
steady with a shorter tail than the other 
pattern. 

Here is the Frog Kite (fig. 21), belonging to 
the same school. It is not so difficult to 
make as it looks; but it requires care in 
carrying and extreme care in getting it down. 
If you compare the frame with the drawing, 
you will see that strings cross from heel to 
heel and from the heels to the upright, so 
that the legs are not so free as they look. 


Fig. 22. 


Even with this support, however, the jointing 
of the canes at the knees is necessarily weak, 
and a tendency to rickets is apparent at a 
very early stage. The kite should be as flat 
as it can be made, and consequently you 
should use thin, strong paper, and paste it on 
the back of the kite with good wide overlaps, 
just as if the back were the front, and, when 
the back is dry, paste on the front, and 
finish it. In this way you get extra stiffness 


and strength. 
( To be continued.) 
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MY WEST INDIAN PET 


By STANLEY CUMBERLAND. 


- AMO an opessum, was the only one of my 

P pets with whom I was not on speaking terms. 
Calls he resented, not to say ignored, except at feeding 
time. Luckily he was usually hungry. “’Possum up 
a gum.tree " and * playing possum” are familiar terms 
to most of us, but few of us, I fancy, have a very clear 
idea as to the personal appearance of Mr. ‘Possum. 

Well, imagine a rat as large as a rabbit, with a long 
prehensile tail, and you have his portrait. As to their 
flavour, well, to be candid, I har? eaten ‘possum, when 
there was nothing else to be had, but they are so rry 
omnivorous, that no one but a negro would look upon 
them as a luxury. Their flavour is—well, a rather 
ratty flavour with a soupçon of cat thrown in. It is 
only in modern so-called * plantation" songs, I fancy, 
that they appear asa dainty dish fit for Lucullus him- 
seif. 

" Manicou" was captured in a banana-patch. Dogs 
had tracked him by his strong musty smell to the 
mango-tree where he had taken refuge. There histwo 


bright eyes, which shine like Jittle lamps in the dark, 
betrayed him, and Pierre, rapidly mounting, soon 
knocked him to the ground with a stick. 

Well, in an evil hour I purchased him, for “‘ the 
ridiculous sum of eighteenpeace,” as Mr. Tigg Monta- 
gue once said. 

“ What shall I give him to eat ? " I asked. 

* Eat," replied Pierre, with a flash of ivory teeth. 
“Why, monsieur, he'll eat everything." 

So he did. He ate his cage; he ate my fingers; he 
ate, alas! a little ‘possum whom I brought to stay 
with him ; and then he evcaped and ate thirteen cocks 
and hens! or, rather, sucked their blood. I shall never 
forget the sight that greeted me next morning. Nine 
fowls lay in a ruw, all torn and bleeding ; the other 
four he had otherwise disposed of. The owner, of 
course, demande] compensation, which I had to pay, 
but I could not bring myself to punish * Manicou," for 
was it not '* his nature to.” 

His next exploit, however, was more serious, A lady 
visitor to the house was alarmed iu the early morning 
by something moving iu the bed. What could it be? 
She gave a kick, and received in return a tremendous 
bite. With a sliriek, she tied downstairs in a terrib:e 
fright. 

When she had sufficiently recovered to give the 
details, T crept stealthily upstairs, armed to the teeth, 
thinking a tiger-cat, or a racoon, must have entered 
the room. 

To my intense astonishment, there was Master 
Manicou having a spiendid romp all to himself -climb- 
ing up the bed-post, descending by the mosquito net, 
and performing gymnastic feats galore. Obtaining a 
banana, I lured him within reach, and seizing him by 
the tail, bore him safely away. 

Next day he was presented to a negro servant who 
gave a little dinner party, at which Mr. Manicou was 
present er officio. 

Although not exactly suitable as a pet, the West 
Indian opossum (Dilelphus marsupialis) is a very 
interesting little animal, 

Unlike most wild things, it prefers the neighbourhood 
of man, and is a perfect pest to the planter, especially 
if he keeps poultry. 

It robs the fowl-honse, steals ripe fruit from the 
trees, eggs from the nest, and fish from the pond. Itis 
seldom seen during the day, as its sight is weak angit 
dislikes sunlight. “A starry night fora ramble” is 
the 'possum's motto, and he doesn't go home till morn- 
ing. The female produces ten ora dozen ycung ones 
ata birth, and hides them away in à warm pouch like 
tlie kangaroo. 

Queer little naked blind things they are, so that 
were it not for the maternal pouch they would not 
succeed long in the struggle for life. 

Grown a little older, they are sometimes taken for 
a walk on their mother's back, and it is a funny sight 
to see, as I once had the good fortune to see, tlie little 
fellows all clinging for dear life to mamnia's tail. 

The negro dearly loves à 'possum hunt, and à ramble 
with Sambo and two or three dogs generally produces 
sport. The ‘possum ordinarily takes to a tree and tries 
to hide himself behind the trunk, but the darkey gets 
him *'gainst de moon," as hecalls it—that is to say, 
his form shows up against the moonli ght — and a charge 
of No. 8 soon brings him down. 

Care must be taken in handling him, as Mr. 'Possum 
is apt to pretend to be dead when he is really ed 
much alive, and you may get a sharp bite if you pic 
him up. 

* Ally Sloper," a baby alligator, was one of my most 
valued pets ; not so much on account of his open smile, 
which was deceptive, asfrom the physicai inconvenience 
his capture caused ine. 

Paddling up the muddy waters of the Caroni river, 
in Trinidal, on the look-out for the wily Caiman 
sclerops, my boatman suddenly yelled: “Hi! béke, 
look ! young babiche ! " (Look ! white man, young alli- 
gator!). Sure enough, there on the bank frolicked at 
least twenty little saurians, not long out of the egg. 
But behind them was a pickmock thicket, and pickmock 
will give tbe bravest pause. 

* Well,” I hear my readers ask, * pray, what is this 
dreadful pickmock ?” 

Imagine hundreds of small palm-trees, so thickly 
placed that an active hog could scarcely force its way 
through them; arm these trees from top to bottom with 
black hatpins two inches long, and you will have a 
faint idea of a pickmock clump! Still, there were the 
little scaly darlings, and they must be mine, so, harden- 
ing my heart (how I wished I could harden my hide), 
into the mud I went, followed by my fidus Achates, 
Harry. 

Searcely had we withdrawn our legs from the mud, 
when away scampered the little alligators. Nearly all 
made for the water, ranning boldly between our legs 
and over our boots, all save two unfortunates who 
* slithered " off into the pickmock. 

Oh, the agony of the first contact with the first few 
thousand hatp ns! In a moment we were like porcu- 
pines from shoulder to foot, but we had to get those 
saurians and we did, though, as Harry remarked, “ We 
were sore ‘uns, too. His captive bit him into tlhe 
bargain, as he injudicionsly caught it by the lez. 

Mine I pinned to the ground with the flat of my 
cutlass (the “machete” that every planter carries in 
the West Indies), and so escaped scot-free. We could 
not but admire their strength and pluck, for they fought 
and struggled like little heroes. But though out of the 
pickmock, we were not yet out of the wood ! 

Hardly were we in the canoe, when a huge head 
appeared above the water a few yards on our left, and 
rapidly resolved itself into a large alligator. The 
mother had come to save her babies ! 

Now an anzry crocodile, although animated by the 
most heroic intentions, Cannot be subdued by kindness. 
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Luckily my gun was loaded expressly for alligators, 
with five or six pistol-bullets, and uiming for the eye 1 
fired. In a second the huge beast was lashing the 
water into foam: churning the yellow river white for 
yards around, Then all was still, The creature was 
dying. 

* Quick, before she sinks ! " shouted Harry. 

Being the nearer, I seized the now motionless alli- 
gator by the hind leg, still holding my gun in the 
other hand, when, “ snap," the Jeg was torn from my 
grasp, and the reptile with a sudden twist made a grab 
at my hand. Luckily it missed, and only bit the 
stock of my gun, into which its teeth dug big grooves, 
or this article would have had to be written left handen, 
if at all. 

Another shot, however, shattered the top of Mrs. 
Babichne's skull, and this time there was no difficulty 
in getting a rope round her, and hauling her into the 
boat, although it took us all three to get her in. 

Now comes the remarkable part of my story. 

We drifted slowly down the Caroni, now stopping to 
inspect some rare plant or bird, now paddling up some 
quiet creek, disturbing flocks of white egrets (Ardia 
candidissima), and many a fat alligator left his mud- 
bank with a disgusted grunt at our approach. "hree 
small ones were added to our big iu the course of the 
afternoon. 

All this time the sun's biting rays were pouring Gown 
upon the open brain pan of the dead alligator. It 
was nearly dark when we arrived at Port of Spain, and 
pulled alongside the wharf, 

* Hi ! you, Jolin, Peter, Sam. Want a job. boys?” 

“ Yes, béké, gib me job," came from half « dozen 
* Jongsliore niggers " at once, 

The rope tied round the big alligator was thrown up 
to them, and they began to haul away. 

Half-way up the wall the rope broke! Down came 
Mrs. Babiche into the boat, almost on top of our boat- 
man. 

The terrified negro fell on his back in the bottom of 
the boat and yelled, * Oh, me fader; he not dead for 
troo !” as the alligator, revived by the shock, climbed 
the side of the boat, dived into the sea, and disappeared 
for ever ! 

During the dry seasons, alligators often wander far 
afield in search of water, and often cause considerable 
alarm by appearing in most unexpected places. 

A coolie child drawing water on a small estate's pond, 
where never an alligator had been seen, was seized by 
the thigh by one of these reptiles and so mangled and 
terrified that she died. 

Tbe manager of the estate lay in wait with a rifle, 
and succeeded in shooting the beast. 

To everyone's surprise it was quite small, measuring 
only 3 ft. 6 in. ! 

They also leave the river to wander in the eane-fields 

n search of rats, their favourite tit-bit. 

I shall never forget how once, pushing my wav 

hrough a cane-piece in search of a fallen bird, I 
suddenly disturbed a big Caiman sclerops taking his 
after-breakfast siesta. In fact, 1 almost walked on 
to him, and I do not know which of us was the more 
friglitened ! 

I said “Oh!” and he said “Ugh!” and then we 
poa and lit out for home, without stopping to shake 

ands. 

The little alligator (Harry kept one, I the other) 
thrived well in a big box with a tin bath in it, and 
evinced a decided weakness for cockroaches. Lob- 
worms were also much to his fancy, and the common 
or garden slug was also not despis He soon became 
so tame that a young lady friend begged so hard for 
the “ little dear," that I gave him to her, With that 
tender love for animals which is se charming in the 
fair sex, she turned him loose into a large duck-pond in 
the garden, thinking “it was cruel to keep the little 
dear in à nasty cage.” Unfortunately she forgot the 
ducks. 

The alligator probably did not, as the ducks promptly 
forsook their usual swimming-bath, and Master 
Crocky has not turned up since to tell the reason 
why. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


NHSRUNIETET RS COMPETITION. 
O. I. 


* Our Flags and Funnels.” 


M published our awards in a!l the subjects 

in our last volume, and now start our awards 
in respect of the competitions announced in this 
volume : 


Pri:e,—GEORGE EDGAR ASHLEY, 24 Woodhouse Road, 
Mansfield. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Edmund W. Thorrington, 133 Winnock Road, 
Colchester; Maud Roberts-West. Cheam, Surrey ; May 
E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon; Alfred 
8. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath; Earl J. Bunney, 26 
Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax; John Herbert 
Smith, 12 Mariebonne Place, Wigan: Arthur H. 
Fowler, Irvington, Alexandra Grove, N. Finchley, N. : 
Hugh McClemont, Fanfield, Mauchline, Ayrshire ; 
H. C. Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, 5.&.; George D. 
Pontin, -Chureh sole Arundel; Harriot 
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Fairfax Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, 
Loudon, w.; Arthur G. Saxton, 3 Carlisle Road, 
Southsea, Portsmouth; John Cushny Eales White, 47 
Lancaster Park, Richmond, Surrey ; Evelyn Nicholls, 
The Rectory, Charmouth, Dorset; John L. Love, 4 
Bennochy "errace, Kirkcaldy, N.B.; Percy Friend 
Naylor, “Jarvis,” Steyning: Doris Webster, Crosby 
Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap ; Alfred Buxton, 20 Neal 
Street, Long Acre, London, W.c.; Janet D'Aeth, 
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R. S. GaLtiowsy.—You will find full details of a 
schooner's sail plan on page 623 of our sixth volume, 
which has proved successful in many instances, Put 
the mainmast in the middle of the length over all so 
as to get a big mainsail and make her weatherly. 
Step the foremast just half-way between the mainmast 
and the bow, which will give her a small foresail, by 
which she will be none the worse, but cut it so as to 
lose no space between the masts. Let the bowsprit 
project outboard just half as far again ay the distance 
between the masts, and let the mainboom project out: 
board half that distance. The mainsail should be as 
high in the luff as it is wide on the boom, and the 
gaff should be two-thirds of that height, and slope so 
as to point to the bow. The foresuil should have 
a rather sharper slope, and the throats of both gaffs 
should be at the same height from the deck. 


Ancuza.—]1. You would probably get the brass tips at 
Nettlefold’s in Holborn if you took one as a sample. 
The feathers you must make for yourself. 2. Both 
our“ Indoor Games ” and * Outdoor Games " are still 
to be had in sixpenny puits. 

P. Apam.—Certainly go if you have an appointment. 
We know only of the exploring books, C. B. Brown's 
“ Canoe and Camp Life," published by Stanford, and 
Everard Im Thurn’s “Indians of British Guiana,” 
published by Kegan Paul. 

F. J. DExT.—Whliy not put yourself in communication 
with some of the dealers, like Watkins & Doncaster, 
A. G. Butler, etc. 


WANDERKR.— Take the advice of your friends. 
as we know, their recommendation is justified. 


So far 


C. H. C.— The ídea is capital and we congratulate you, 
but we are afraid that you would not geta patent 
granted for it, and if you did some one wouli be 
sure to appropriate the notion in a slightly modified 
form. It must be so difficult a thing to do well, 
that only a professional is likely to take it up. 


A Reaper.—You should bear in mind that all readers 
of the paper are not in the same station of life as 
vourself, and that vou should only attempt to make 
those things jou can afford. 
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Harold Wood, Romford, Essex ; Hugh Millar, c/o Ross, 
7 Livingstone Place, Edinburgh; George C. Martin, 
671 Seven Sisters Road, Sou h Tottenham ; Evan 
Thomas, 26 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, Swansea; F. 
Brown, 6 Sunnyside Road, Ilford, Essex; Robert 
Moore, 30 Alma Place, North Shields; John Robert 
Johuson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; Mand 
Francis Forrester Brown, 22 St. Augustine Road, 
Bedford ; Herbert James Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, 
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E. KLEINJUNG.—Yes ; it is all right, but use a pair of 
forceps instead of your fingers. You can buy a pair 
for a shilling at any natural-history shop. 


CANOEIST.—The articles on canoe-making under the 
titleof * A Portable Home " appeared in the numbers 
for October, November, and December, 1895. 


W. F. Bevan.—1. There is no standard of value for 
such local medals, It is worth what you can get for 
it. Some one in the town it refers to might think it 
worth having. Write to the town clerk and ask 
him. 2. Yes; but not so good as Saunderson's for 
examination purposes. 


J. M Wirsox.— Perhaps Dugald Clerk's “ Gas Engine," 
price 7s. 6d., published by Longmans & Co., may be 
the book. 


Tommy Dop.—* The Boy's Own Skiff " series began in 
No. 1038 : the articleson “ The Freshwater Aquarium” 
began in No, 1036. 


S. GouLpER.—The canoe article is in the sixth and 
seventh parts of onr * Indoor Games," - We have had 
an article on thermostatic boats, and we have also had 
articles on a model steamer. 


GARNETT HiLL.—1. Article on model locomotive is in 
parts 3 and 4 of our “Indoor Games.” 2. Article on 
telescope in part 9 of our * Indoor Games," 3. Those 
made by the same makers run at the same rate. 


H. C. MonTIMEn.—]1. The four strokes on a dial in- 
stead of IV are placed there as being less easily 
confused with the VI. There isa legend that a King 
of France insisted oa four strokes being the proper 
Roman numeral when the first clock-face was sub- 
mitted to him, but you can accept that or not as you 
please, 2. The water will not hurt the tube. 3. 
Several people have tried to fly by mechanical 
means, but have only succeeded in fiction. 4, 
Thanks for acrostic, but it is not quite up to the mark. 


W. P.—We have had articles on fretwork, but they are 
not in print now. You would probably get a book 
from Henry Zilles & Co., Finsbury. One is published 
by Upcott Gill, 170 Strand, under the title of “ Fret- 
work and Marqueterie." 
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Brixton Hill ; Howard Andrew Hingston, East Knowle, 
Harborne, Birmingham; William M‘Crea, South 
Grange, Strabane, co. Tyrone, Ireland ; John Philip 
Cohen, 103 Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill; Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bayiey, 31 Broad Street, Barbadoes, 
W. Indies; J. Merton, 17r Peabod: Buildings, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, s.w.; Frederick Coldham, 26 
Trinity Road. East Fincnley, N.; Anthony Brodrick 
Willcocks, 10 Castle Street, Reading. 


AE 


C. TUkr.—*How to make an Electric Motor” was in 
our twelfth volume, now out of print. Another 
article on the same subiect was in our eiglteenth 
volume, which ís also out of print, we fear. 


BEnT.—Had the measurement of only one line been 
given, it should have been sufficient for you to work 
out the rest by. However, draw fig. 6 to four times 
its size, and beneath it draw fig. | to same size, so 
that the lengths coincide. Then write in the 
measurements where given,and you will find that 
A-—30 inches B=24 inches C=11 inches D=42 
inches, E —48 inches, F=84 inches, and G —66 inches. 


T. BRowx.—We know of no newspaper with such 
advertisements, Your best plan would be to ask at 
the Sailors’ Home in Well Street, E, or at the 
Mercantile Marine Office at Poplar. 


W. A. HoorER.— The society, and all societies of the 
kind, for that matter, merely require its candidates 
to be proposed by some one having personal know- 
ledge of their fitness to belong to it. 


W. Armovr.—Apply to the Foreign Office or to thc 
Civil Service Commissioners, Cannon Row, S.W. 


Srup1ous.—It all depends on what university you 
mean. You could not do better than apply tor 
prospectus to the Secretary, University Correspon- 
dence College, Red Lion Square, London, W.C. 


LABORATORY.—Get a catalogue of apparatus, Etc., from 
Griffin & Sons, Sardinia Street, W.C. 


MANNEnRs.— You have only got to thank the people for 
a pleasant evening or something civil of tbat sort. 
There is no cabalistic phrase. All that is needed is 
that you should be coarteous and apparently sincere. 


H. TRoUuERIDGE.—Look at a paper called “The 
Library,” which is on the table at most public 
libraries. 

A Goon Ficune (B. A., etc.).—AÀ girl's figure should 
not be too small at waist, therefore stays should only 
support and never compress. Food should not be 
fattening. Exercise should vary. Cycling in mode- 
ration, dumb-bells, Indian clubs, and walking, 
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(No. 38 OF CURRENT VOL.] 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


uthor of ** The Cruise of the Good Ship* Boreas, " “ In the Land of 
the Lion and Ostrich,’ “ Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 


( With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


HAPTER XII.—-THE SWOHD-FISH AND THE WHALE.— 
ON FIRE AT SEA. 


HAVE afforded my readers only a mere peep at 
Ceylon, and a meagre one it is, but our adven- 
ires must take us bere and there in many lands; 
e are sailors, we are wanderers, and stay but a 
‘ief time in any one place. 
Now the Livingstone was one of those ships that 
ceive orders from home, after they reach certain 
rts, to proceed elsewhere. 
So that after a visit to Calcutta, the Captain 
is not at all surprised to find that new sailing 
ders took him off to Japan. This was indeed a 
ig voyage in itself, and they encountered more 
an one fearful storm. 
Sickness, too, broke out on board, and two poor 
lors were sewn up 1n their hammocks and buried 
sea. . 
“Tom has gone to Davy Jones's,” a messmate 
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might say to his comrade, “and we'll 
never see his like again." 

And in such & case as this, Jack, 
whether he belongs to the Royal Navy or 
the Mercantile Marine, is never ashamed 
to be seen taking the back of his rough 
hand athwart his face to brush away a 
tear. 

But the fever was stayed at last, and 
by the time the Livingstone reached 
Japan, all was well on board once more. 

Our heroes had many adventures in the 
towns or cities of Japan, but they were 
far more humorous than wild. 

But Japan is the land of flowers and 
the land of many delights, as well as of 
much that to us is both strange and 
curious. 

But more sailing orders were awaiting 
the Livingstone here. She was to trans- 
fer her goods into the Stanley, home- 
ward bound, while she herself must pro- 
ceed in ballast to New Zealand and 
thence to Valparaiso, then be homeward 
bound also. 

They had already been at sea for nearly 
a year and a-half, and one more year at 
least must elapse before they would 
find themselves once again in the chops 
of the Channel and on the shores of 
Merrie England. 

The voyage to New Zealand was a very 
long, somewhat tedious, but certainly not 
uneventful one. Storms and calis, 
tropical rains and sunshine, and weeks 
of disinal darkness by night when neither 
star nor moon shone to cheer their hearts. 

What a mere speck she would have 
looked could she have been but seen froin a 
distance in the midnight watch —toiling 
on, rolling on, over that dreary waste of 
waters. 

Would it never, never have an end? 
It seemed interminable, and with the ex- 
ception of the albatross or frigate-bird 
scarcely was acreature to be seen. And 
seldom, if ever, a ship. At all events, 
Allan's log-book gives no account of any 
such glad record until they are nearing 
our great southern continent. 

Now, as to New Zealand, at which thev 
arrived at last, I do not intend to say 
much. Some day I may, for it is, or 
rather its islands form, a capital field for 
emigration; and boys who are hardy, 
healthy, and strong may often make their 
fortunes here. Indeed, if they are willing 
to work they are sure to, but they must 
place one foot firmly on fortune's ladder 
and scale its toilsome steps one by one. 

Moreover, it is & splerdid country, and 
a rising one, and our heroes found it so. 

They were exceedingly well received at 
Dunedin, and had many days’ good sport, 
but nothing that could be termed a wild 
adventure. 

They made so many friends here, how- 
ever, that they were sorry to leave. 

The time fled fast enough away, and 
one morning, all business being trans- 
acted, it was " Up anchor and eastward 
ho!” 

It is true enough they were now 
“homeward bound,” but that English 
home was, indeed, a long, long way off. 
They must get round the world to seek 
for it, calling first at the city of Valparaiso, 
on that mighty continent, South America. 


Ons day, long after their leaving New 
Zealand, and while in mid-ocean, they 
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witnessed a battle which it falls to the lot 
of only few mariners to view. I do not 


. myself quite know all the habits, etc., of 


that wonderful creature, the sword-fish 
(Xiphias gladius, if you will have its 
Latin name) My own impression is 
that it is to be met with in most seas, 
for, like the whale, it is & very great 
wanderer. 

I do happen to know, however, that— 
armed as it is with that deadly weapon, 
the prolongation of the upper jaw into 
a sword—it feels itself commissioned. like 
the naval officer, to go anywhere and do 
anything. 

It sometimes grows to the length of 
nearly twenty feet. The biggest shark 
that ever basked in the sunshine or hid 
in the black waters of the far north sea of 
ice would have no chance against it, for 
it is exceedingly fierce and active. 

The colour of this monster of the deep 
is a beautiful silvery-grey beneath, with a 
grev or blue tinge in the back. 

The speed with which it can dash or 
dive through the water—almost noise. 
lessly—is marvellous. This is owing to 
its shape and its immense strength, and I 
think if a submarine torpedo-boat could 
be built on the same lines, she might 
easily destroy a whole fleet. 

I think that sword-fish are to be found 
in the ocean thirty feet long and over, 
and a creature of this length displaying 
itself in sport on or near to the surface of 
the water might easily be put down by 
superstitious sailors as the great sea- 
serpent. 

A sword-fish, if “in its tantrums,” will 
put to flight a whole shoal of dolphins or 
the smaller kinds of whale. 

It appears to me that it spears these 
more for the sake of sport than anything 
else. 

But **to our tale," as Burns says. 

It was & bright and beautiful day, with 
never a cloud in the pale blue sky, when 
an immense whale was sighted soine dis- 
tance on the starboard bow. 

The ship was hardly moving a knot an 
hour through the all too placid water, 
when the hail came from aloft. 

All glasses were immediately turned 
towards the beast. At that moment she 
was calinly ploughing her way northwards 
on the surface of the water. 

But, lo! while Jack, Allan, and others 
were still watching this lonely leviathan, 
she leapt clean and clear out of the 
water, with curled tail and awful head on 
high. 

The commotion she made on again 
touching the water was fearful and won- 
derfu] to behold. Her way was com- 
pletely stopped, and for a few moments 
she lashed the sea with her tail in seeming 
agony. 

Anon she dived in desperation, leaving 
the frothy waters tinged with blood. 

When hurried or excited, it is impossible 
for a whale to remain any great length 
of time under the water without being 
drowned, and presently this leviathan 
came up with a dash again, now much 
nearer to the ship. 

And then all hands could see that she 
was battling with an exceedingly large and 
ferocious sword-tish. 

The whale's only weupon of defence 
was the tail, and one blow from this 
would kill the biggest sword-fish 1n the 
ocean. But right deftly and swiftly did 


this fish dodge the blows and pierce its 
enemy in every vulnerable spot. 

The sword-fish could be distinctly seen 
amidst the chaos of froth and blood and 
spume; and the noise of the battle of 
giants might have been heard many and 
many a league away, for each time the 
mighty tail descended the sound was 
like a clap of thunder. 

Then came a moment of comparative 
peace, and the sword-fish went ploughing 
away. l 


“The brute has had enough ?' ven- 
tured Allan. 
"No, no," said the captain  * the 


sword.fish has but retired to gain strength 
for the final stab." 

" Look--look!" cried Jack. 

You could see the ripple in the water 
as the enemy returned. You could hear 
even the plunge of its sword. Then blood 
and foam spouted high in air, and the great 
whale lay dead and still. 

The victorious enemy retired when its 
dreadful work was completed, for sword- 
tish are veveturians. 

Then slowly sank the whale to the 
sea's dark depths. In a day or two the 
carcass would float again, and be driven 
before the current to the shore of soine 
distant isle, there to afford food for 
savages for weeks and weeks. For the 
natives of the green islands of the South- 
ern Pacitic are not averse to eating their 
meat a tritle high. 

The wind got up in a few days’ time, 
and the ship made good her passage till 
within some forty miles of Valparaiso. 
when one of the most terrible calamities 
befel her that can ever happen at sea. 

I may mention that the captain was 
a most careful man as regards fire. 

The fire-hose could be turned on at 
any time. and with the help of the donkey: 
engine the ship could soon be almost 
flooded fore and att. 

Moreover, this was not all, for light 
fire-buckets of good size were placed on 
each deck, and hung in positions where 
the men could easily reach them. 

There is one night that will ever re- 
main lke a terrible dream in the minds 
of Allan and Rory at least. It must have 
been nearly two bells in the middle watch, 
for Allan had just looked at the time by 
the light of the moon, in order to be sure, 
forit was part of his duty to see that the 
bells were struck, or to strike them himself. 

The boys had been talking together 
amidships, as they leaned over the bul. 
warks—talking not only of old times, but 
of the future. and of the glorious holiday 
they meant to give themselves when they 
returned. Rory, during the present long 
cruise, had received only one letter from 
his uncle, and there was very little news 
in it, but much good old-fashioned advice. 
One extract I may give: 

“You'll need to tak’ good care o 
yersel’, laddie. and dinna be rush. lt 
was an unco like thing o' you to get on 
board as ye did, but your captain has 
forgi'en vou, you tell me. Weel, Rory, 
God is far mair merciful than ony ship's 
captain, so never forget to say your 
pravers, and dinna get wet feet. I houp 
ye have plenty o' dry stockjns. Tak 
good care o' they awfu' beasts the whales. 
Scripture can prove they're no canny. If 
one was to swallow you, we'd see nae 
mair o' you, Kory; for though you're no 
an ill laddie, you're no & prophet, and 


there would be no casting of you up on 
dry land. The country here is lookin' 
bonnie, and the turnips closin' o'er the 
drills, and the taties a’ in bloom. Weel, 
laddie, tak’ good care o' voursel. Trust 
in the Lord. and dinna gang ower near 
the edge o' the boat." 


But Allan had gotten many letters 
from his mother, from Aile. and from 
Uncle Jack. Uncle's were very much to 
the point, and Ailie always inquired about 
the poor ** mitherless bairn,” Rory. And 
this used to delight the Irish lad very 
much indeed. 

“Och!” he was saving to-night, * sure 
isn't it the proud boy I should be, to have 
your swate sister Ailie to think a thought 
about the orphan child?” 

But what a heavenly night this was! 
There was just wind enough to fill the 
sails—no more—and the sea was rippled 
but silent. High up vonder shone a 
moon clear almost as sunlight, and the 
few stars that studded the heaven's dark 
blue were Jike little dots of electric light ; 
a triangle of moon-rays pointed towards 
the ship, and went broadening away and 
away till its base reached the horizon. 

But. see, what is the matter with 
Tronso ? 

This strange. wise, Irish terrier was 
galloping fore and aft in a state of great 
excitement, staying for a moment here 
and there to scrape at the decks with his 
forefeet, then rushing up to his master, 
whining pitifully, and even barking. 

“Hush! hush! Tronso. youll waken 
the watch below.---It’s time to strike 
two bells. Rory." 

He looked towards his companion, who 
had suddenly clutched hin by the arm. 

There was terror in his blue eyes, the 
light of which Allan had never witnessed 
there before. 

“Oh, Allan! don't you smell smoke ? 
The ship is on fire.” 

The smoke next moment made itself 
evident to the senses of both smelling and 
sight. Curling up the fore-hatch it came, 
and inelted in the air. 

Allan flew to the bell—not to strike two 
—-but to sound the dread alarm of fire at 
sen. 

Men were suddenly awakened from 
pleasant dreams below, and the terrible 
sound mingled confusedlx in the minds of 
others, and caused dreams, from which 
they suddenly were aroused, and sprang 
from hammock or bunk to seize their 
clothes and hurriedly dress. 

The captain came up in his pyjamas. 
From bowsprit to binnacle every soul was 
now on deck, and for a time the din was 
terrible. 

Then the skipper himself with his 
trumpet commanded all hands to 
“lay aft. There was the trampling of 
feet, then silence, as they stood around 
him. 

His voice was clear as a bell, but no 
token of fear was there. No one could 
have spoken more calmly or deliberately ; 
and this gave the men courage, or roused 
the courage that lies deep in the heart of 
every true-born Briton. 
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Then quickly but quietly the captain 
appointed every man and officer to his 
station, and ordered the fire-hose to be 
rigged at once. 

It may be a struggle for life." he said, 
* 80 work in silence and with method.” 

The cargo, which was light at present, 
had somehow got heated, and caught fire 
in one of the fore-holds; and although the 
men did all that human effort could 
accomplish, they were soon beaten back 
from the fore part of the vessel, which was 
now well alight. 

She was kept before the wind, but 
the foremast was stripped of its lower 
sails. 

The men obeyed their captain—they 
kept calm and silent, but every now and 
then an officers clear voice could be 
heard giving an order. Allan was com- 
manding his inen, but working himself 
like a slave, and Kory, too. did excellent 
service. 

In spite of every effort, however, the 
flames soon caught the middle decks. 

Then came the order to batten down, so 
that, if possible, the smoke might extin- 
guish the flames; for down below, so 
great was the draught or suction of wind 
that the men were almost drawn into the 
fire. 

The ship was battened down, and 
sternsails set alow and aloft. 

Oh, if the wind would only rise! But it 
seemed but getting calmer. The decks 
were now scuppered enough to admit the 
nozzles of the hose, and the men grew 
more hopeful. 

The steward came with drinks, and 
the brave fellows, some of them almost 
dropping with fatigue, were refreshed. 

The captain never once lost his pre- 
sence of mind, although he and a few 
others knew well that aft beneath the 
quarterdeck gunpowder and ammunition 
were stored in considerable quantity. 
The men continued to fight the flames, 
but a detachment was soon told off to 
lower the boats and have everything in 
readiness. 

Valuable papers. with all the ship’s 
money, provisions and water, were placed 
in these, and all was in readiness to 
leave the apparently doomed ship at a 
word. | 

I cannot myself say for certain whether 
it was the scuppering of the decks and 
pouring down of volumes of water, almost 
immediately to be resolved into steam, 
which caused the catastrophe that fol. 
lowed. Be that as it may, true it is that 
while most of the officers were still busy 
aft, a roar like an explosion of heavy guns 
took place. the ship was shaken fore and 
aft, and on rushing on deck and forward, 
Captain Court and those with hini stood 
on the brink of a vawning, fiery, chaotic 
furnace. 

Oh. what a sight! The foremast 
gradually lowering itself till it fell with a 
crash over the side; burning timbers; 
smoke and steam down yonder; the great 
winch sliding end on into the burning 
abyss ; and, awful to relate. the bodies of 
men, limbs, and tortured, writhing faces, 
dead, we must hope, and only tossed about 
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thus by the movements of the burning 
and ever-shifting timbers. 

Not a moment to lose now! 

The jibs had caught fire, and other 
sails, and the vessel was no longer steer- 
able. 

* Courage, lads, courage now! Calm- 
ness alone can save us!” ' 

The man at the wheel, good soul, was 
the last to leave his post, for he still 
struggled to keep the burning ship before 
the light wind. i 

The captain was the last on deck. 

Away went three boats, the men seem- 
ingly now struck to the heart with mortal 
terror—for the excitement of battle, 
whether with fire or foemen. is ever 
followed by depression. 

But one boat, the dinghy, did not 
follow. She had become entangled in the 
wreck of the fallen mainmast. 

“ Easy, men, easy," cried the captain, 
and the men almost lay on their oars. 
They were sadly pumped. 

All eyes were on the burning ship. 
The mizen was shimmering red against 
the sky, smoke and flames in tongues. 
that played and darted here and there 
among the smoke which rolled darkling 
over the ocean. 

Then another explosion! Burning 
planks were hurled after the retreating 
boats, and fell hissing into the sea. 
Explosion followed explosion ; then, with 
an awful plunge, down went the doomed 
ship, and all that remained on the 
surface was her charred and broken 
timbers, with a cloud of smoke and steam, 
quickly dispersed by the now rising 
breeze. 

The boats closed up. 

* Remain here," the captein said to 
two, * while we go back. Perhaps some 
poor fellow is still afloat.” 

It must not be supposed that during 
the terrible scenes on board Allan had 
forgotten, or did not think about, the 
brave little dog Tronso, who had been 
the first to give the alarm. 

Who knows but that, had Allan under- 
stood his first actions, the ship might 
have been saved ? 

But Tronso was among the missing. 


(To be continued.) 


* It is probable we shall soon meet.” 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


* Å Np Pym— poor Pym?” 
I turned round quickly. 

Hunt had spoken. This strange person 
was standing motionless at a little distance, 
gazing fixedly at the horizon. 

It was so unusual to hear Hunt's voice on 
board the schooner, that the men whom the 
unaccustomed sound reached drew near, 
moved by curiosity. Did not his unexpected 
intervention point to—I had a presentiment 
that it did—some wonderful revelation ? 

A movement of West's hand sent the men 
forward, leaving only the mate, the boat- 
swain, Martin Holt, the sailing-master, and 
Hardy, with the captain and myself, in the 
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vicinity of Hunt. The captain approached 
and addressed him : 

“ What did you say?" 

“ I said, ‘And Pym—poor Pym?’ ” 

“Well, then, what do you mean by re- 
peating the name of the man whose per- 
nicious advice led my brother to the island 
on which the Jane was lost, the greater part 
of her crew was massacred, and where we 
have not found even one left of those who 
were still here seven months ago? ” 

Hunt did not speak. 

“Answer, I say—answer!" 
captain. 

Hunt hesitated, not because he did not 
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Hunt Tells his Story. 


Bv JuLES VERNE, 
Author of Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” ete. ete. 


CHAPTER XVII.——AND PYM? 


know what to say, but from a certain diffi- 
culty in expressing his ideas. The latter 
were quite clear, but his speech was confused, 
his words were unconnected. He had a cer- 
tain language of his own which sometimes 
was picturesque, and his pronunciation was 
strongly marked by the hoarse accent of the 
Indians of the Far West. 

“ You see," he said, ** I do not know how to 
tell things. My tongue stops. Understand 
me, I spoke of Pym, poor Pym, did I not?" 

* Yes," answered West sternly; “and 
what have you to say about Arthur Pym?” 

“T have to say that he must not be 
abandoned." 
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* Abandoned ! " I exclaimed. 
*No, never! It would be 
cruel. We must go to seek him." 

“To seek him?” repeated Captain Len 
Guy. 

“ Understand me; it is for this that I have 
embarked on the Halbrane—yes, to find 
poor Pym!” 

* And where is he? ” I asked, “if not deep 
in a grave, in the cemetery of his natal 
city?” 

* No, he is in the place where he remained, 
alone, all alone." continued Hunt, pointing 
towards the south; “and since then the sun 
has risen on that horizon seven times." 
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It was evident that Hunt intended to desig- 
nate the Antarctic regions; but what did he 
mean by this ? 

“Do you not know that Arthur Pym is 
dead ? " said the captain. 

* Dead !" replied Hunt, emphasising the 
word with an expressive gesture. “No! 
listen to me: I know things; understand me, 
he is not dead.” 

“Come now, Hunt," said I, “remember 
what you do know. In the last chapter of 
the adventures of Arthur Pym, does not 
Edgar Poe relate his sudden and deplorable 
end ?" 

"Explain yourself, Hunt," said the 
captain, in a tone of command. *“ Reflect, 
take your time, and say plainly whatever you 
have to say." 

And, while Hunt passed his hand over his 
brow, as though to collect his memory of 
far-off things, I observed to Captain Len 
Guy: 

"'There is something very singular in the 
intervention of this man, if indeed he be not 
mad." 

At my words the boatswain shook his head, 
for he did not believe Hunt to be in his right 
mind. 

The latter understood this shake of the 
boatswain's head, and cried out in a harsh 
tone : 

“ No, not mad. And madmen are respected 
on the prairies, even if they are not believed. 
And I—I must be believed. No, no, no! 
Pym is not dead!” 

“ Edgar Poe asserts that he is," I replied. 

" Yes, I know—Edgar Poe of Baltimore. 
But—he never saw poor Pym, never, never.” 

“What!” exclaimed Captain Len Guy; 
“ the two men were not acquainted ? " 

“NOL 

* And it was not Arthur Pym himself who 
related his adventures to Edgar Poe ?”’ 

" No, captain, no! He, below there, at 
Baltimore, had only the notes written by 
Pym from the day when he hid himself on 
board the Grampus to the very last hour— 
the last —understand me, the last." 

* Who, then, brought back that journal ? " 
asked Captain Len Guy, as he seized Hunt's 
hand. 

“It was Pym's companion, he who loved 
him, his poor Pym, like a son. It was Dirk 
Peters, the half-breed, who came back alone 
from there—beyond." 

“The half-breed, Dirk Peters!” 
claimed. 

^" Yes.” 

* Alone ?”’ 

“ Alone." 

“And Arthur Pym may be- —”’ 

“ There,” answered Hunt, in a loud voice, 
bending towards the southern line, from 
which he had not diverted his gaze for a 

moment. 

Could such an assertion prevail against the 
general incredulity? No, assuredly not! 
Martin Holt nudged Hurliguerly with his 
elbow, and both regarded Hunt with pity, 
while West observed him without speaking. 
Captain Len Guy made me a sign, meaning 
that nothing serious was to be got out of this 
poor fellow, whose mental faculties must 
have been out of gear for a long time. 

And, nevertheless, when I looked keenly at 
Hunt, it seemed to me that a sort of radiance 
of truth shone out of his eyes. 

Then I set to work to interrogate the man, 
putting to him precise and pressing questions, 
which he tried to answer categorically, as we 
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shall see, and not once did he contradict 
himself. 

“Tell me," I asked, “did Arthur Pym 
really come to Tsalal Island on board the 
Grampus ? ” 

Yes,” 

“Did Arthur Pym separate himself, with 
the half-breed and one of the sailors, from 
his companions while Captain William Guy 
had gone to the village of Klock-Klock ? ”’ 

“Yes. The sailor was one Allen, and he 
was almost immediately stifled under the 
stones.” 

“ Then the two others saw the attack, and 
the destruction of the schooner, from the top 
of the hill? " 

"Yes," 

* Then, some time later, the two left the 
island, after they had got possession of one 
of the boats which the natives could not take 
from them ? " 

« Yes." 

“ And, after twenty days, having reached 
the front of the curtain of vapour, they were 
both carried down into the gulf of the cata- 
ract? ” 

This time Hunt did not reply in the aftirm- 
ative; he hesitated, he stammered out some 
vague words; he seemed to be trying to 
rekindle the half-extinguished flame of his 
memory. At length, looking at me and 
shaking his head, he answered : 

“No, not both. Understand me-— Dirk 
never told me—— " 

“ Dirk Peters," interposed Captain Len 
Guy quickly. * You knew Dirk Peters ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

* Where?" 

* At Vandalia, State of Illinois.” 

And it is from him that you have all this 
information concerning the voyage ? ” 

“From him." 

“And he came back alone—alone—from 
that voyage, having left Arthur Pym.” 

* Alone ! "' 

" Speak, man—do speak!" I cried im- 
patiently. Then, in broken but intelligible 
sentences, Hunt spoke : 

“ Yes—there —a curtain of vapour —so the 
half-breed often said - understand me. The 
two, Arthur Pym and he, were in the Tsalal 
boat. Then an enormous block of ice came 
full upon them. At the shock Dirk Peters 
was thrown into the sea, but he clung to the 
ice block, and— understand me, he saw the 
boat drift with the current, far, very far, too 
far! In vain did Pym try to rejoin his com- 
panion, he could not; the boat drifted on 
and on, and Pym, that poor dear Pym, was 
carried away. It is he who has never come 
back, and he is there, still there! " 

If Hunt had been the half-breed in person 
he could not have spoken with more heart- 
felt emotion of “ poor Pym.” 

It was, then, in front of the **curtain of 
vapour " that Arthur Pym and the half-breed 
had been separated from each other. Dirk 
Peters had succeeded in returning from the 
ice-world to America, whither he had 
conveyed the notes that were communicated 
to Edgar Poe. 

Hunt was minutely questioned upon all 
these points, and he replied, conformably, he 
declared, to what the half-breed had told 
him many times. According to this state- 
ment, Dirk Peters had Arthur Pym's note- 
book in his pocket at the moment when the 
ice-block struck them, and thus the journal 
which the half-breed placed at the disposal 
of the American romance-writer was saved. 

“ Understand me," Hunt repeated, “for I 
tell you things as I have them from Dirk 
Peters. While the drift was carrying him 
away, he cried oat with all his strength. 
Pym, poor Pym, had already disappeared in 
the midst of the vapour. The half-breed, 
feeding upon raw fish which he contrived to 
catch, was carried back by a cross-current to 
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Tsalal Island, where he landed half dead 
from hunger." 

“To Tsalal Island !” exclaimed Captain 
Len Guy. ‘And how long was it since they 
had left it ? ” 

“Three weeks—yes, three weeks at the 
farthest, so Dirk Peters told me." 

Then he must have found all that re- 
mained of the crew of the Jane—my brother 
William and those who had survived with 
him? " 

“ No," replied Hunt; “and Dirk Peters 
always believed that they had perished—yes, 
to the very last man. There was no one 
upon the island." 

“ No one?” 

“Not a living soul." 
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been obliged to leave Tsalal, the place being 
rendered uninhabitable by the earthquake. 

“So that," resumed Captain Len Guy, 
* on the return of Dirk Peters there was no 
longer an inhabitant on the island ? " 

“ No one," repeated Hunt, “ no one. 
half-breed did not meet a single native." 

* And what did Dirk Peters do? " 

" Understand me. A forsaken boat lay 
there, at the back of the bay, containing 
some dried meat and several casks of water. 
The balf-breed got into it, and a south wind 
—yes, south, very strong, the same that had 
driven the ice block, with the cross-current, 
towards Tsalal Island— carried him on for 
weeks and weeks-—to the iceberg barrier, 
througha passage in it—you may believe me, 
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* But the population ? " 

"No one! No one, I tell you. 
island was a desert —yes, a desert! ” 

This statement contradicted certain facts 
of which we were absolutely certain. After 
all, though, it was possible that when Dirk 
Peters returned to Tsalal Island, the popula- 
tion, seized by who can tell what terror, had 
already taken refuge upon the south-western 
group, and that William Guy and his com- 
panions were still hidden in the gorges of 
Klock-Klock. That would explain why the 
half-breed had not come across them, and 
also why the survivors of the Jane had had 
nothing to fear during the eleven years of 
their sojourn in the island. On the other 
hand, since Patterson had left them there 
seven months previously, if we did not find 
them, that must have been because they had 
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I am telling you only what Dirk Peters told 
me — and he cleared the polar circle." 

* And beyond it?" I inquired. 

"Beyond it he was picked up by an 
American whaler, the Sandy Hook, and 
taken back to America." 

Now, one thing at all events was clear. 
Edgar Poe had never known Arthur Pym. 
This was the reason why, wishing to leave 
his readers in exciting uncertainty, he had 
brought Pym to an end “ as sudden as it was 
deplorable," but without indicating the 
manner or the cause of his death. ; 

* And yet, although Arthur Pym did not 
return, could it be reasonably admitted that 
he had survived his companion for any 
length of time, that he was still living, 
eleven years having elapsed since his dis- 
appearance? ' 
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“ Yes, yes," replied Hunt. 

And this he affirmed with the strong con- 
viction that Dirk Peters had infused into his 
mind while the two were living together at 
Vandalia, in Illinois. 

Now the question arose, was Hunt sane ? 
Was it not he who had stolen into my cabin 
in a fit of insanity —of this I had no doubt 
—and murmured in my ear the words: 
“And Pym—poor Pym "? 

Yes, and I had not been dreaming! In 
short, if all that Hunt had just said was true, 
if he was but the faithful reporter of secrets 
which had been entrusted to him by Dirk 
Peters, ought he to be believed when he re- 
peated in a tone of mingled command and 
entreaty : 

“ Pym is not dead. Pym is there. 
Pym must not be forsaken ! ” 

When I had made an end of questioning 
Hunt, Captain Len Guy came out of his 
meditative mood, profoundly troubled, and 
gave the word, “ All hands forward !" 

When the men were assembled around him, 
he said: 

" Listen to me, Hunt, and seriously con- 
sider the gravity of the questions I am about 
to put to you." 

Hunt held his head up, and ran his eyes 
over the crew of the Halbrane. 

“ You assert, Hunt. that all you have told 
us concerning Arthur Pym is true? " 

“Yes.” 

“ You knew Dirk Peters ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“You lived some years with him in 
Illinois ? ” 

* Nine years." 

"And he often related these things to 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“And, for your own part, you have no 
doubt that he told you the exact truth?” 

“ None.” 

* Well, then, did it never occur to him 
that some of the crew of the Jane might 
have remained on 'Tsala! Island ? ” 

[T No. »» 

* He believed that William Guy and | his 
companions must all have perished in the 
landslip of the hill of Klock-Klock ? " 

* Yes, and from what he often re- 
peated to me, Pym believed it also.” 

“Where did you see Dirk Peters for the 
last time? ” 

" At Vandalia.” 

^ How long ago? ” 

“ Over two years.” 

" And which of you two was the first to 
leave Vandalia ?" 

I thought I detected a slight hesitation in 
Hunt before he answered : 

“ We left the place together." 

“ You, to go to— ? " 

“ The Falklands.” 

“And he?” 

“ He?” repeated Hunt. 

And then his wandering gaze fixed itself 
on Martin Holt, our sailing-master, whose 
life he bad saved at the risk of his own 
during the tempest. 

“Well!” resumed the captain ; " do you 
not understand what I am asking you? " 

“Yes.” 

“Then answer me. When Dirk Peters 
left Illinois, did he finally give up America ? ” 

" Yes." 

“To go whither? Speak!” 

“To the Falklands.” 

“ And where is he now? " 

“ He stands before you.” 

Dirk Peters! Hunt was the half-breed 
Dirk Peters, the devoted companion of 
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Arthur Pym, he whom Captain Guy had so 
long sought for in the United States, and 
whose presence was probably to furnish 
us with a fresh reason for pursuing our 
daring campaign. 

I shall not be at all surprised if my readers 
have already recognised Dirk Peters in Hunt; 
indeed, I shall be astonished if they have 
failed to do so. The extraordinary thing is 
that Captain Len Guy and myself, who had 
read Edgar Poe’s book over and over again, 
did not see at once, when Hunt came on the 
ship at the Falklands, that he and the half- 
breed were identical! I can only admit that 
we were both blindfolded by some hidden 
action of Providence, just when certain 
pages of that book ought to have effectually 
cleared our vision. 

There was no doubt whatever that Hunt 
really was Dirk Peters. Although he was 
eleven years older, he answered in every 
particular to the description of him viven by 
Arthur Pym, except that he was no longer 
* of fierce aspect." In fact, the half-breed 
had changed with sge and the experience of 
terrible scenes through which he had 
passed ; nevertheless, he was still the faith- 
ful companion to whom Arthur Pym had 
often owed his safety. that same Dirk Peters 
who loved him as his own son, and who had 
never—no, never—lost the hope of finding 
him again one day amid the awful Antarctic 
wastes. 

Now, why had Dirk Peters hidden himself 
in the Falklands under the name of Hunt ? 

Why, since his embarkation on the 
Halbrane, had he kept up that incognito ? 
Why had he not told who he was, since he 
was aware of the intentions of the captain, 
who was about to make every effort to save 
his countrymen by following the course of the 
Jane ? 

Why? No doubt because he feared that 
his name would inspire horror. Was it not 
the name of one who had shared in the 
horrible scenes of the Grampus, who had 
killed Parker the sailor, who had fed upon 
the man's flesh and quenched his thirst in 
the man's blood? To induce him to reveal 
his name he must needs be assured that 
the Halbrane would attempt to discover and 
rescue Arthur Pyin! 

And as to the existence of Arthur Pym ? 
I confess that my reason did not rebel 
against the admission of it as a possibility. 
The imploring cry of the half-breed, “Pym -- 
he must not be forsaken!” 
troubled me profoundly. 

Assuredly, since I had resolved to take 
part in the expedition of the Halbrane, 1 was 
no longer the same man! 

A long silence had followed the astounding 
declaration of the half-breed. None dreamed 
of doubting his veracity. He had said, "I 
am Dirk Peters." He was Dirk Peters. 

At length, moved by irresistible impulse, I 
said : 

* My friends, before any decision is made, 
let us carefully consider the situation. 
Should we not lav up everlasting regret 
for ourselves if we were to abandon our 
expedition at the very moment when it 
promises to succeed? Reflect upon this, 
captain, and you, my companions. Itis less 
than seven months since Patterson left vour 
countrymen alive on Tsalal Island. If they 
were there then, the fact proves that for 
eleven years they had been enabled to exist 
on the resources provided by the island, 
having nothing to fear from the islanders, 
some of whom had fallen victims to circum- 
stances unknown to us, and others had 
probabiy transferred themselves to some 


neighbouring island. This is quite plain, 
and I do not see how any objection can be 
raised to my reasoning.”’ 

No one made answer: 
be made. 

*If we have not come across the captain 
of the Jane and his people," I resumed, “ it 
is because they have been obliged to abandon 
Tsalal Island since Patterson’s departure. 
Why? In my belief, it was because the 
earthquake had rendered the island 
uninhabitable. Now, they would only have 
required a native boat to gain either another 
island or some point of the Antarctic 
continent by the aid of the southern current. 
I hardly hesitate to assert that all this has 
occurred; but in any case, I know, and I 
repent, that we shall have done nothing if we 
do not persevere in the search on which the 
safety of your countrymen depends." 

I questioned my audience by a searching 
look. No answer. 

Captain Len Guy, whose emotion was 
unrestrained, bowed his head, for he felt that 
I was right--that by invoking the duties of 
humanity I was prescribing the only course 
open to men with feeling hearts. 

* And what is in question ? " I continued, 
after the silent pause. '" To accomplish 
& few degrees of latitude, and that while the 
sea is open, while we have two months of 
good weather to look for, and nothing to fear 
from the southern winter. I certainly 
should not ask you to brave its severity. 
And shall we hesitate, when the Halbrane is 
abundantly furnished, her crew complete and 
in good health? Shall we take fright at 
imaginary dangers? Shall we not have 
courage to go on, on, thither ? " 

And I pointed to the southern horizon. 
Dirk Peters pointed to it also, with an 
imperative gesture which spoke for him. 

Still, the eyes of all were fixed upon us, but 
there was no response. I continued to urge 
every argument, and to quote every example 
in fuvour of the safety of pursuing our voyage. 
but the silence was unbroken, and now the 
men stood with eyes cast down. 

And yet I had not once pronounced the 
name of Dirk Peters, nor alluded to Dirk 
Peters’ proposal. 

I was asking myself whether I had or had 
not succeeded in inspiring my companions 
with my own belief, when Captain Len Guy 
spoke : 

“Dirk Peters," he said, “do you assert 
that Arthur Pym and you after your departure 
from Tsalal Island saw land in the direction 
of the south ? ”? 

“Yes, land," answered the half-breed. 
“ Islands or eontinent--understand me —and 
I believe that Pym, poor Pym, is waiting there 
until aid comes to him." 

“ There, where perhaps William Guy and 
his companions are also waiting," said I, to 
bring back the discussion to more practical 
points. 

Captain Len Guy reflected for a little while, 
and then spoke: 

“Ts it true. Dirk Peters," he asked, “that 
beyond the eighty-fourth parallel the horizon 
is shut in by that curtain of vapour which 
is described in the narrative? Have you 
seen-—seen with your own  eyes—those 
cataracts in the air, that gulf in which Arthur 
Pym's boat was lost ? " 

The half-breed looked from one to the other 
of us, and shook his big head. 

“I don't know," he said. ** What are you 
asking me about, captain? A curtain of 
vapour? Yes, perhaps, and also appearances 
of land towards the south." 

( To be continued.) 
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NA GEORGE CARTERET's influence and 
authority in Jersey at this time were 
unquestionably powerful. By means of 
his buccaneering expeditions he had ac- 
cumulated vast wealth, and had thus 
added the sinews of strength needful for 
the furtherance of his designs. He was a 
man of strong passions; he enjoved the 
countenance of royal favour, and there 
was nothing to hinder his triumphant 
march along the path of his ambition. 

He found in the Prince an agent of 
inestimable value, readilv influenced and 
eager to prove his gratitude for Sir 
George's attentions; so that no great 
depth of diplomatic skill was required by 
Sir George to render the Prince amenable 
to his wishes. 

The Prince, a mere youth of sixteen 
vears, inclined to all the extravagance 
and love of display which characterised 
the Stuarts, was entirely destitute of the 
means for gratifving his tastes, owing to 
the stress of unkind fortune. The Prince's 
extremity was Sir George Carteret’s 
opportunity. The coffers of the island 
potentate overflowed with wealth, and 
Sir George dealt out the funds with such 
a liberal hand, that his roval guest was 
enabled to meet all demands on his 
exchequer with princely munificence. 
Under such circumstances persuasion 
found gratitude an easy pupil. The King 
had passed out of the sphere of practical 
politics since the discointiture of Naseby. 
The scion of the Royal house, on whom 
the hopes of every Royalist were centred, 
was a dependent for the time being on 
the generosity of a subject. and the 
subject knew well enough hoy to play his 
cards with discretion. 

If it is permissible to interpret the 
causes of events by the light of close 
observation, I see no other alternative 
than the conclusion which I formed at 
the time of the matter which I am about 
to chronicle. 

A parallel is about to be presented to 
the episode of Haman and Mordecai. 
The chancellor at the court of Ahasuerus 
couid not brook the want of deference to 
his dignitv displayed by the Jewish 
captive. It rankled in his heart as 
venom, distempering his judgment with 
the infection of malice, and foinenting 
the resolve to take vengeance on the 
source of irritation once and for all. 
With that intent Haman sought the royal 
ear, and distilling into it repeated doses 
of calumny, he succeeded in obtaining a 
mandate of highest authority, to the 
prejudice of his hated rival. 

I am approaching the close of this 
narrative as a traveller in mountainous 
regions, who comes suddenly upon an 
abrupt chasm, which cuts across any 
further progress in the direction he had 
been following. He sees the abyss at a 
little distance, and for awhile he shrinks 
from drawing nearer, knowing that there 
is an end of his onward journey. To be 
sure, the traveller might possibly proceed 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE SENTENCE OF DISCHARGE. 


farther by making a détour; but, for 
myself, the abrupt chasm is close at hand, 
bevond which no further step can be 
made. 

The charge of the young Prince in- 
volved no small anxiety to all concerned 
in it. On one side Scylla, many-headed 
with intrigues, schemes, and plots, was 
eager to entangle him in her grasp; on 
the other side, the Charybdis of the 
Parliamentary faction was seeking to 
engulf him in the eddies of its whirlpool. 
While his mother, Queen Henriette Marie, 
from the sanctuary of St. Germain, was 
urging him to lose no time in coming to 
France, Chancellor Hyde, one of the 
Prince's Council, was equally anxious to 
keep him in Jersey. Lord Digby, on the other 
hand, was equally importunate for the 
Prince to go to Ireland— even pressing his 
suit with such unscrupulous audacity as 
to suggest a scheme for abducting the 
Prince. He proposed to invite the Prince 
on board his frigate, and, as soon as he 
was on board, to hoist sail and make no 
stay till he came to Ireland. So much 
for schemes and intrigues. 

Meantime Sir George Carteret was in 
anxious apprehension that the Parliament 
ships which had been dispersed from 
Scilly by the storm might make an 
attempt upon Jersey. The States were 
accordingly assembled, and orders were 
issued to ensure the security of the island 
with all possible speed. Ramparts and 
fortifications were to be constructed at 
every point where a landing might be 
eflected. The militia were mustered and 
made to swear solemnly par le Nom de 
ÜEternel, le Grand Dieu Vivant, to 
preserve the person of the Prince from 
falling into the hands of the Parliament. 
Musketeers were forbidden to enter 
taverns, and no firearm was to be dis- 
charged between sunset and sunrise, 
under penalty of severe punishment. The 
guards were reinforced throughout the 
island; cavalry patrols were ordered to 
make the rounds at all hours of the night ; 
towers were repaired; an engineer was 
summoned from France to superintend 
the work of scarping rocks, erecting maga- 
zines, and improving the fortifications. 

In all this anxious service for the safe- 
guard of his royal charge, Sir George 
Carteret displayed the most commendable 
zeal and activity. His insistence de- 
manded frequent visits to Elizabeth 
Castle, and constant interviews with the 
Prince. Thus he had abundant oppor- 
tunity for ingratiating himself with his 
Highness, and insinuating one special 
desire, which was very close to his heart 
—namely, the removal of Sir Peter 
Osborne from his charge of Castle Cornet. 

This is no unfounded charge prompted 
by a blind admiration of my hero to the 
detriment of another. The accusation is 
based on evidence which, in my judgment, 
admits no other construction. There is 
still preserved a letter of Sir Peter Osborne, 
setting forth with bitter complaints the 
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THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 


cruel neglect he suffered at the hands of 
Sir George. There is a letter, which my 
own eyes have seen. from King Charles, 
of blessed memory, to Sir Peter Osborne, 
dated January 23, 1645, in which his 
Majesty graciously acknowledges his 
“ eminent deservings." And it were hard 
to read the document of dismissal written 
on parchment by the Prince, without per- 
ceiving between the lines & reluctance of 
the inclination to follow what the pen 
was inscribing—a regret to wound the 
heart of the devoted cavalier—a mute 
confession that the mandate was wrung 
from him by pressure that he could not 
resist. In that document is expressed a 
clinging to the hope that Sir Peter 
Osborne’s removal from Castle Cornet 
would only be a temporary suspension. 

I find it hard to write dispassionately 
on this sore subject, which even now, 
after a long lapse of years, probes my 


: strong resentment as with a scalpel. 


Neither can the reflection of mature age 
arrive at any other judgment than this— 
that Sir George Carteret prevailed on the 
Prince to “ write that bill of divorcement," 
which must have been repulsive to the 
Prince’s private judgment and royal sense 
of justice. 

Is it to be imagined for a moment that 
his Highness, fully conscious of the sin- 
cere devotion of a true servant, whose in- 
domitable courage and loyalty had been 


. proved through three years under the 


most severe trial of famine and siege— 
that & royal Prince, whose cause was in 
deadly peril, would of his free consent 
dismiss a most faithful and intrepid servant 
from the post he had defended with such 
unparalleled valour, in the hour of that 
Prince's direst necessity, when loyalty was 
of vital interest to his waning fortunes ? 

Captain Rochefort, whose more intimate 
acquaintance with events in high quarters 
renders his opinion of infinitely greater 
value than my own, never ceased to in- 
veigh with profound indignation against 
the action of Sir George Carteret in this 
matter. 

Years afterwards, when the nation was 
once more united in fervent exultation 
Over MONARCHY RESTORED, Captain Roche- 
fort once showed me the parchment re- 
ferred to above. He permitted me to 
make a copy of the document, and I will 
reproduce a portion of it to verify the 
soundness of my views concerning it. 


“ The Prince of Wales to Sir Peter 
Osborne. 
“ CHARLES P. 


* Trusted and welbeloved : Whereas 
We have signified unto you our desire to 
withdrawe yourselfe ior some tyme from 
that government, not from any fault We 
found in yo' courage, fidelitie, or abilitie, 
of all which you seeme to Us to have 
given & most abundant testimonie to all 
the world in y* unwearied sustaining of 
above. three yeares Seidge in Castle 
Cornett, in y* midst of very great wants 
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and difficulties within, and a busy Enemy 
without. .... Hereby We assure you on 
y* word and honnour of a Prince, that 
this yo' present. withdrawing at our Re- 
quest shall not be perverted to any 
damage or prejudice to yo' legall title and 
interest in that command, but that ourself 
(God willing) shall cause vou (when it 
may conveniently stand with his Ma's 
affaires) to be restored to v* full and 
actual possession of all y* Power and 
Right there, which the Lres Pattents 
invest youin...... 

“ Given under our hand and Seale at 
our Court at Jersey, the 16th of June, 
1646. 

" By his Highnesse Comaund in 
Councell 
* Ric FFANSHAWE." 


What stronger proof could be wished 
of the Prince's real sentiments of admira- 
tion and affection for his gallant servant 
than is contained in his own words? It 
is easy to detect the cloven hoof in other 
portions of the document, notably where 
the Prince excuses the dismissal of Sir 
Peter bv the “necessity for composing 
certain differences which might endanger 
the Castle, arising from the impatience of 
some of the soldiers forming the garrison.” 
Such a reason could never have suggested 
itself to the Prince by the promptings of 
his own heart. Th > generous spirit of the 
scion of the House of Stuart, who was 
expected to lead armies, could not of itself 
descend to such base infraction of all 
military rule as to cure insubordination 
among soldiers by removing the com- 
mander against whom they had mutinied. 
The ready rejoinder would have been to 
remove the disaffected soldiers and re- 
place them by men inured to discipline. 

So anxious was the Prince not to wound 
the dignity of his trusted and valued 
servant, that he insisted on the appoint- 
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THE BLACKBIRD TRAP 


ONTHS glided by. The island had 

been pretty well explored even up 

to the top of the volcano, which the lads 

called a wet one, since the beautiful crater 

at the summit contained & lake of fresh 

water, limpid and bluish, but bitter from 
the minerals it contained. 

And the more they explored, the more 
beautiful the place seemed to grow, and 
the greater the abundance of simple 
necessaries for their wants. 

* Only it don’t grow clothes, Mr. Matt, 
sir," said Rumbo. 

* Not even shirts," said Sniff, grinning ; 
“and old Rumbo’s is all in rags, and as 
for his trousers, sir, he ought to be 
ashamed on 'em." 

" Here, you leave my trousers alone, 
Sniffy," said Rumbo; “you go and be 
ashamed o' your own." 

"I am, old 'un," said Sniff, grinning. 
"Im a-going to make myself a leaf 
petticut soon.” 
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ment of a successor being made by Sir 
Peter's authority. In all this it is plainly 
seen how Prince Charles acted under 
guidance and influence which he could 
not resist owing to the force of circum- 
stances. He durst not run counter to the 
will of Sir George Carteret, being held by 
the “silver spears " wherewith he who 
fights wins, according to & proverb of the 
ancient Greeks. 

The successor to the command of 


Castle Cornet was Sir Baldwin Wake, a 


naval officer in whom Sir Peter Osborne 
had good confidence, and to whom he 
would doubtless sooner transfer his power 
than to any other. On May 12 this 
oflicer set sail from Jersey for Castle 
Cornet with two of the Prince’s frigates. 
But, as though the voyage were under 
ban of evil omen, the vessels were 
attacked by some Parliament frigates, and 
driven back to shelter under the guns of 
Elizabeth Castle. 

A second attempt on May 14 was made 
with a more powerful force—the squadron 
mounting not less than ninety pieces of 
ordnance, and carrying 400 men, together 
with a great quantity of provisions. A 
severe engagement was fought with the 
Parliament ships, but the light artillery 
of the enemy proved no match for the 
double culverins of the roval ships, and 
success crowned the Royal cause. 

The Prince’s ships returned safely to 
Jersey, after fulfilling their mission by 
landing Sir Baldwin Wake and throwing 
provisions into Castle Cornet. Nothing 
now remained but for the gallant and 
valorous defender of the Castle to hand 
over the keys, and quit the fortress which 
his fortitude had consecrated to be a 
monument of devotion, a citadel of 
lovalty, and a memorial of unsullied 
fame for all time. 

From the old porter of Castle Cornet, 
who came to Jersey with his master, I 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXII.— WHAT FOLLOWED. 


* Yes. sir,” said Judd, when Matt told 
him of this conversation, which had taken 
place during one of their exploring ex. 
peditions. * That's getting to be some- 
thing you and me must think out. Them 
there lads' togs is getting scandalous. 
They arn't took care on 'em a bit." 

* Well, what's to be done, Tom ? ” said 
Matt. 

“That's what I want you to say, sir. 
You see, this here arn’t like some coun- 
tries: there’s no hanimals to shoot and 
skin. There's the birds, but it don’t seem 
nat'ral to take them for to sew together. 
I shouldn't like to see myself al! yaller 
and green and red like a poll parrot, 
should you?” 

" No, Tom, I shouldn't," said Matt, 
laughing; * but wait 4 bit, we're not 
quite wrecked yet, and in this warin place 
we don't want much.” 

“ Right, sir; let's wait. 


I dessay some- 
thing will turn up.” 


afterwards learnt some particulars of the 
last days. 'The mutinous spirit which. 
after the first serious outbreak, had been 
ostensibly quelled by the mediation of 
Sir Thomas Fanshawe, proved to be 
only smothered for the moment bw 
prudent counsels. The embers still 
smouldered, and at times broke forth in 
sullen flames of discontent, to the 
grievous distress of the Governor. Nor 
was this to be wondered at, since the 
causes were always active—insuflicient 
food and no pay. But the constant 
recrudescence of disaffection had a grave 
effect upon Sir Peter Osborne’s mental 
and bodily health, begetting in him a 
gloomy depression akin to despair of 
being able to restore a right spirit among 
the men. 

The chief blame for this deplorable re- 
sult lies at the door of him who deserves 
it. While lavishing his riches on the 
maintenance of royal estate for his dis- 
tinguished guest, Sir George Carteret 
gave no heed to supplying Sir Peter Os- 
borne with funds needful for the payment 
of the garrison, and with food necessary 
for their support. Their pay, always in 
arrears, had not been given for many 
months—a sufficient cause for ill-will and 
distemper. Sir George was fully aware 
of this fact, and took care to redress the 
grievance on the appointment of Sir 
Baldwin Wake, entrusting to him a 
considerable sum in pistoles for the 
settlement of arrears. 

This money, being duly apportioned 
and distributed, was of magic effect in 
producing & revival of good-will with 
warm protestations of loyalty. Beyond 
all reasonable doubt the same means 
might have been employed to prevent 
the mutinous spirit which, when aroused. 
was basely used to compass the downfall 
of a true and noble servant of our gracious 
King. 
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Something did turn up, and sooner than 
they expected, though very often of & 
night Matt had lain awake wondering 
whether they would be startled the next 
day by the coming of canoes full of 
savages. l 

It was one glorious day, after a sojourn 
in the island of about six months, that the 
little party took the boat to go along the 
lagoon for a few miles turtling. 

They had not much luck, and the want 
of it had led them farther than usual ; but 
at last Sniff held up his hand from where 
he sat in the bows, and the rowers, Tom 
and Rumbo, let the boat glide of itself for 
a time, and then dipped their oars gently 
and without a sound, so as to give Sniff 
his chance. 

Matt steered accurately, and all at once 
the boy, as he glided alongside, passed & 
noose round a turtle's neck and drew it 
tight. , 

The next moment the startled ji 

was 
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was making the boat plough through the 
still water of the lagoon, till it began to 
slacken its pace, but not till a point had 
been turned, and the little party were 
startled by the sight of a boat darting out 
from the sands across their bows. 

The boat was a man-of-war’s cutter, 
pulled by Jacks, and a party of five 
gentlemen armed with guns sat in the 
stern sheets, one of whom cried, as the 
stern of Matt’s boat was grappled : 

* Hullo, there! Can you speak English ? 
Who are you?" 

“ Part of the crew of Captain Wilson's 
brig,” said Matt. “ Who are you?" 

* Commander Robins, of Her Majesty's 
sloop White Tern, my lad, and at your 
service. Where's your brig?” 

Matt shook his head, and briefly told 
their little history. 

“Then you're in luck, my lad. Well, 
you hadn't bad taste in your choice of an 
island, for this is one of the most beautiful 
we have explored." 

“We didn't pick it, sir," said Sniff 
sharply. ‘ We took the first that came.” 

" You speak to an orficer when you're 
spoke to," growled Judd, “ and don't you 
be sarcy." 

The officer smiled. 

“ Well, I suppose you had better come 
on board, my lad." 

* Yes," said Matt. ** We should like to. 
Where is your ship? " 

* Back yonder," said the lieutenant. 
* We came in through the reef by a narrow 
passage." 

“I never saw any narrow passage back 
yonder,” said Matt, frowning. “ Did you, 
Tom?" | 

“No, sir," said Judd. ‘ But, you know, 
we never went right round, on'y looked at 
the other side from up there a-top o' the 
mountain." . 

* What are you going to do with that 
turtle ? " said the officer. - 

~ Give it to you," cried Matt. “ They're 
splendid. Tom Judd, here, cooks them 
beautifully." 

“Tidy, my lad, tidy," said Judd, with 
something like & blush. 

“ Then he shall try his hand on board 
the sloop,” said the officer. ‘ But where- 
abouts is this blackbird island of yours? 
I should like to have an interview with 
your friend the mate. Think you could 
show us the way ?”’ 

Matt shook his head. 

* Don't want to, I suppose ?’’ said the 
lieutenant, looking at him keenly. 

" Yes, I do, sir. I should like to get 


back there to Captain Wilson, and I want. 


to see that horrid slavery stopped.” 

" Aha! Do you, my lad? Well, we'll 
see what we can do. Give them a line, 
coxswain, and we'll tow them to the sloop. 
But don't lose that turtle.” 

" Oh no, sir,” said Matt, smiling. 
line's good yet. We'll take care. 
too big to lift in.” 

* Give way, then, my lads," cried the 
officer, and a couple of hours later Matt 
and his companions stood, looking very 
ragged and brown, on the white deck of 
one of the Queen's ships, watching the 
hauling up of the great turtle prior to its 
being despatched. ^ 

The sloop proved to be one sent upon 
an exploring expedition round the world, 
and officers and men made much of the 
little’ shipwrecked party, as they were 
termed, though Rumbo said in confidence 
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to Sniff that if this here was being ship- 
wrecked, he wouldn't mind trying 16 
again. 

Matt was chief guide during the Tern’s 
stay at the island, and showed the gentle- 
men of the expedition the best way up 
the mountain, and where the lava streams 
had run at some time or other right away 
down tothe sea. He knew, too, where the 
choicest plants, reptiles, and insects were 
to be found, and a fortnight passed very 
pleasantly before the sloop sailed ; but it 
was with a feeling of something like 
regret that Matt stood looking back one 
morning at their island home, where so 
many pleasant days had been spent. 

** Yes,” said the lieutenant, ** I mean to 
visit this island if I can, for this abomin- 
able traffic ought to be suppressed ; but it 
is rather blind man's work to try and find 
it, young fellow, for you can't say whether 
it lies east, west, north, or south.” 

* No, sir," replied Matt. ‘ You see, it 
was so confusing, being swept away in the 
night, and then guessing at it when we 
set sail to find an island." 

* Very confusing, indeed, and I cannot 
trust to finding the place by guess-work. 
Still, as we are cruising about to visit 
strange places, we may hit upon your 
blackbird trap, as you call it; and if we 
do we'll set the birds at liberty." 

In the course of the next four weeks, 
which passed pleasantly enough, the lieu- 
tenant anchored off three different islands, 
but they bore no resemblance to the one 
that was sought. 

But the next halting-place set Matt's 
heart beating, for he recognised it at once 
as the island where the people had proved 
so treacherous, and in consequence the 


-= vessel had been so nearly lost. 


“I’m very glad you have given me 
these people's true character," said the 
lieutenant later on, “for they seem so 
plausible and inoffensive that I'm afraid 
they would have taken me by surprise. 
Well, now we have found a point d'appui 
—somewhere to start from—we ought to 
be able to find your islet. Try and tell 
me which way you sailed." 

Matt tried, but his directions proved so 
vague that the lieutenant shook his head. 
All the same, though, he set sail before the 
blacks at Dangerous Point, as they termed 
it, had an opportunity for making any 
attack, and after cruismg about for three 
days in various directions, the look-out 
man announced land on the lee bow. 

It was very faint at first, but as they 
drew nearer, Matt, who was in doubt as 
to its being the place sought for, made out 
at last a tall spar rigged up on the highest 
visible ground, and a small signal flag 
fluttering from its halyards. | 

“That’s the place, sir," cried Matt, 
descending to the deck with the glass that 
had been lent him; and a few hours later 
the sloop passed in between the jaws of 


the reef where Matt and his companions 


had battled so vainly with the swift 
current. 

To Matt's delight, there lay the brig at her 
old moorings, and the long, low, shed-like 
place seemed to have grown to double its 
length, while he could make out a large 
group of blacks watching their coming 
in a weary apathetic way. 

As soon as the sloop was within easy 
reach, the lieutenant gave orders for a 
boat to be lowered, and suggested that 
Matt should accompany them to board the 


brig; but he rescinded the order on seeing 
that a boat was putting off from the other 
vessel. 

“To save us the trouble," said the 
lieutenant; “can you make out who is in 
the boat, my lad?" he asked, handing 
Matt his glasses. 

“Yes; I know all the men," replied the 
boy, after a short inspection; ‘and that 
is Mr. Lawrence in the stern." 

* Aha! then now I can bring him to 
book, for it's all plain enough and in 
keeping with your story, as that shed's as 
much like a west coast slave barrack as 
anything I have seen. Look here, my 
lad, you and your men can stand out of 
sight till I want you. I should like to 
have & few words with this Mr. Lawrence 
first." 

Matt obeyed, rather unwillingly, and 
stood back with his companions; but to 
his great delight he found that he could 
hear every word spoken on the other side 
of the deck. 

Lawrence sprang up to the gangway at 
once, and was met by the captain and 
his officers. 

* What ship’s this ?'’ he asked. 

* Her Majesty's sloop of war, White 
Tern. And yours?" 

“Brig Sarah of Sydney. We're short 
of stores, captain, and I shall be glad if 
you'll sell me some flour and beef.” 

* I daresay I can,” said the lieutenant. 
Then abruptly, “What are you trading 
in?" 

“ Pearl shell, copra, and sundries,” 
replied Lawrence shortly. 

“By sundries I suppose you mean 
blacks and kanakas to supply the planta- 
tions 2" 

“Tf I run against any native who wants 
a passage to Queensland to engage him- 
self for a labourer, I sell him a passage," 
said Lawrence sharply. '*When may we 
have the flour barrels and casks?” 

“ When I am satisfied of your bona 
fides, sir," said the lieutenant coldly. 

* My bona fides ?’’ responded Lawrence. 

* Those were my words,sir. Arethose 
poor fellows yonder by that shed would-be 
passengers ? ” 

“Well, yes," replied Lawrence; “but 
I don't know whatright you have to make 
these inquiries.” 

“The right of a British officer to put a 
stop to any cases of oppression or rapine 
that he encounters in connection with 
Her Majesty's colonies. Now, sir, have 
the goodness to answer me a few ques- 
tions." 

“I don't know that I shall" cried 
Lawrence insolently. 

* Perhaps you had better, sir, or I may 
be under the necessity of seizing that 
brig." 

* You dare not,” cried Lawrence; “the 
law would not allow you.” 

* We should see, sir," said the lieu- 
tenant coldly, ‘ Now have the goodness 
to answer my questions. How is Captain 
Wilson?" ^ E 

* What do you know about Captain 
Wilson ?" cried Lawrence, who looked 


staggered. 

“ Never mind—answer me.’ 

“Bad. Imbecile. Onlyliving on from 
day to day." 


“ Then you require medical help." 

* Oh no: the poor old fellow is past all 
that." 

“So on the strength of his helplessness 


you have assumed the right to carry on a 
nefarious trafic with his vessel? ” 

“ Who dares to say that ? ” 

“I do." cried Matt, coming forward. 

“ Oh!” said Lawrence, recovering from 
the startling Matt's sudden appearance 
had given him, and speaking in a sneering 
tone. “So I was right: you did steal the 
boat on the pretence of going fishing, and 
induce the cook and two boys to accom- 
pany you." 

Matt was staggered 
Lawrence went on: 

* You'd better keep that fellow for one 
of your ship's boys, and teach him how to 
behave himself, for he is a most unmiti- 
gated liar, and I have no doubt he has 
trumped up a pretty tale. I wish you 
good morning, captain. If you've brought 
those fellows back at their wish and they 
want to rejoin the brig, I tell them no, I 
wouldn't have them at any price.” 

* Stop, sir," said the lieutenant, “vou 
will remain on board till I have visited 
the brig and inspected that slave barrack 
of a place on shore.” 

“ What—a prisoner ? " cried Lawrence 
furiously. 

" You will stay on board, sir, till my 
return," replied the lieutenant. 

A boat was lowered down, with Matt 
and his companions aboard, and in a short 
time, to Mr. Lipseombe's astonishment, 
the boy sprang up the side, in company 
with Commander Robins. 

^ Why, Fraser, my dear boy,” cried the 
mate. “Safe and sound! I thought vou 
were dead.” 

“ Not a bit of it, Mr. Lipscombe,” cried 
Matt. ‘ How is the Captain?" 

* Oh, & great deal better, my lad, but 
he has fretted very much about you. 
Your coming will put new life into him." 

“ Then he is conscious ? ” 

"Oh yes, and has been for months 
past, but a good deal worried about what 
we're doing here.” 

* And that is next door to slaving, sir,” 
said the lieutenant sternly. 


in turn, and 
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" Yes, sir, there's no disguising that 
fact; but I can't help myself. I have to 
obey orders." 

" Is Captain Wilson fit to resume the 
command of the vessel ? ” 

* Well, yes, sir, with help." 

* Then help him, for from this hour he 
will resume command. I know every- 
thing from Mr. Fraser here, and I take 
upon myself to suppress this iniquitous 
business at once.” 

* No one will be better pleased than I, 
sir," said Lipscombe bluttly. 

"I am glad to hear it," said the 
lieutenant stitħy. * Now, if you please, I 
will see the Captain." 

Matt sprang down into the cabin to 
show the way, and the next minute was 
grasping the hands of his old friend, who 
could not speak for some moments from 
the oppression he suffered. 

From that moment he recovered 
wonderfully, and Lawrence, in spite of 
his protestations, being detained on board 
the sloop, the crew immediately declared 
for Captain Wilson and the mate—that 18 
to sav, to be inore correct, about half of 
them, the rest having been from the first 
day faint-hearted about Lawrence's plans. 

A couple of days later the vessels parted 
company, Lawrence being taken on to 
Sydney, while Captain Wilson continued 
his cruise, rapidly gaining strength, and 
finding success instead of the misfortune 
which had attended him at the begin- 
ning. 

It was directly after parting from the 
sloop, which took on board the party of 
prisoners at the shed, to restore them to 
their islands, that Matt learned how much 
had been done in his absence, for by the 
aid of a colleague, whose assistance he 
knew how to obtain from the little spot 
he frequented with his schooner, a vile 
business had been commenced, Lawrence 
visiting different islands to kidnap the 
occupants of the canoes which came out 
to trade, and then taking them to his 
depót on the sandspit, whence they 
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were fetched by the colleague for disposal 
in Queensland. 

It was just two years from the date of 
sailing that Captain Wilson’s brig reached 
Svdney Harbour, down to the load-line 
with rich cargo obtained honestly and 
well. 

As to his fine mate, the Captain fully ex- 
pected some trouble with him in the way 
of claims. But they were never made, 
neither did Lawrence show his face in 
the port of Sydney again. Reports 
reached there, though, again and again, 
that he was carrying on the vile trattic 
still in a secretive way. But reports are 
not always true, and the cruelties perpe- 
trated in the South Seas were most ener- 
getically suppressed. 

“But only to think of it," said Mrs. 
Fraser, as she stood gazing up in her 
son's face. “It seems only yesterday 
that you went away, a slip of a boy, and 
now you're back agam, a man grown. 
Why, Matt, you are quite as big as your 
father was. Isn't he, Captain Wilson 2" 

* No, ma'am,” replied the Captain—* as 
high, p’raps, but not half so stout. Wait 
& bit, though, and after another voyage I 
shall bring him back quite a man." 

Mrs. Fraser sighed, but she reasoned 
to herself that her husband had been a 
sailor, and that we must have sailors 
still, and in addition she felt that she had 
every reason to be proud of her boy. 

And Captain Wilson, once more robust 
and well, said so too. 

“Going with us next voyage. you 
two ? ” said Matt one day to Rumbo and 
Sniff, whom he had encountered on one 
of the wharves. 

“ Going with you, sir?" cried Rumbo, 
staring; * of course. Did you hear that. 
Sniff 2" 

* Hear it? Yes, I just did. But he 
wouldn't sail without us, would you, Mr. 
Matt ?”’ 

* No, lads," replied the young man, * I 
don't think I could.” 

[THE END.] 


—— — án Ce ESSERE 


THE THREE CHUMS; 


HORTLY before noon on the following day 
Mrs. Frankland and her sister left the 
hotel to visit the cathedral. It was more 
for the sake of killing time than for the 
pleasure of inspecting that magnificent work 
of bygone masters of the building art, for 
Mrs. Frankland, with renewed fears to worry 
her, had passed an almost sleepless night. 
When she eventually slept a little, it was to 
be haunted by hideous dreams of murderous 
brigands, and her boy a captive among them. 
In sheer restlessness of spirit she had left the 
hotel to “ do something," and the cathedral 
stood out prominently as the something that 
would suffice to while an hour or two away. 
" You are positively absurd, Myra," said 
Miss Thorold, ignoring her evil prophecies of 
the previous day, “ worrying about the boys 
and brigandsand kindred rubbish. I would not 
hesitate to travel through any part of this 
country alone provided I knew the roads." 
"I can't help it, Agnes," was the weary 


CHAPTER III.—AN 


By E. Harcourt BURRAGE, 
Author of * The Vanished Yacht,” etc. etc. 


answer, “ I am sure something has happened 
to the boys." 

There was much to interest them in the 
streets through which they passed, but neither 
heeded the old Moorish houses, or the sombre 
men who lounged about or strode dramatically 
through the thoroughfares. with the everlast- 
ing cigarette between their lips. The dark- 
eyed women and grimy children by the doors 
failed to draw from the two ladies more than 
a casual glance, and a boy with his head 
enveloped in bandages, who was dogging 
their footsteps with the persistence of a 
beggar, though he uttered never & word, was 
also unobserved. 

Their way eventually lay through a narrow 
court into a small square, and beyond that, a 
short distance on ahead, was the cathedral. 
They had obtained from the manager of the 
hotel definite instructions as to their course, 
and there was also a small board nailed to 
the wall of the passage, with the announce- 


EMISSARY FROM THE BRIGANDS. 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


ment “To the Cathedral” in English, pre- 
sumably for the sole benefit of tourists. 

The square was entirely empty of wayfarers, 
and no inhabitants were visible at the doors 
and windows. There was a dead-and-gone 
aspect about the place that was eminently 
depressing. 

“Pardon, Englese lady, I shall speak to 
you." 

They turned about quickly in alarm, and 
saw the boy who had followed them. He 
was peering out of the circle of bandages 
with two small, black, keen eyes. 

* Gracious!” exclaimed Miss Thorold, 
“what a terrible little creature! Go away, 
boy ! we never give to beggars.” 

* [ not a beggare," replied the boy, with a 
ludicrous air of indignation. “It is a word 
—a message I haf of the young senors, who 
shall go yesterday." 

“I declare it is the boy who went with 
them," said Miss Thorold. 
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It was indeed Alfonzo, who repressed a 
grin on finding his identity was discovered, 
and made believe to adjust his bandages to 
hide his expanded mouth. Mrs. Frankland 
had not as yet uttered a word. She could 
only stare at the grim spectre of a boy, her 
heart wildly beating with terror. 

* Tell me," she said huskily, “ what has 
happened to them.” 

Alfonzo told his story as quickly as his 
knowledge of English permitted. The young 
senors were held captive by brigands in a 
castle he was forbidden to name, and his 
father was there also. If five thousand 
ducats were not immediately forthcoming 
and taken by him to the brigand chief, all 
the prisoners would be shot at sunset. 

* And you not speak of it," he said, wring- 
ing his hands, “to no one. Yon saya word, 
zen, no ransom taken, Gualda Vamoso kill at 
once." 

“But to whom am I to go for the money ? ” 
asked Mrs. Frankland, clenching her hands 
in agony; '" we do not carry so much gold 
about with us. I might possibly get it from 
a banker, if I explain the circumstances." 

* No, no," said Alfonzo, with an emphatic 
shake of the head, “ no speak of it at all.” 

“ Agnes, could you not do something? Go 
and see this brigand; tell him Colonel 
Frankland is away. If there is a delay in 
taking the lives of the poor boys until he re- 
turns, I am sure we could meet the demand 
of the dreadful man.” 
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Miss Thorold was of a very strong opinion 
that she was far from being a suitable person 
to act as emissary at such atime. A question 
elicited from Alfonzo that he alone was 
empowered to receive the money. Perhaps 
the senorita could give him something to take 
on account. Possibly Gualda Vamoso would 
be pacitied thereby and induced to wait. 

" Here is my purse," said Mrs. Frankland 
feverishly, * and my watch. I have nothing 
else to send. Agnes, let him have your purse 
too. Have you very far to go, boy? " 

"Long way—all day, near," 
Alfonzo. 

“Oh, this is terrible," sobbed Mrs. Frank- 
land. ‘Thank you, Agnes. There, boy, you 
have two purses andawatch. Lose notime. 
Come back to-morrow and let me know what 
the—what is his name—terrible Vamoso 
says.” 

“The senorita not speak of it?” said 
Alfonzo, with an indescribable amount of 
cunning depicted on his face. 

“ No, boy, I won't say a word." 

* And the senora ? " he asked. 

Miss Thorold promised likewise to be 
silent, with her lips set to check the almost 
overwhelming desire in her heart to take the 
imp, all injured as he was, and shake him. 

" You swear it?" he insisted, with his 
hands extended. 

" Yes, anything you please," said Mrs. 
Frankland. 

"Icome so not to be kill," said Alfonzo. 


replied 


"Gualda Vamoso cruel if you make him 
mooch angry. Ido as he shall tell. No more.” 

“ Yes, yes, I know— I understand perfectly," 
said Mrs. Frankland, painfully agitated. "I 
make no charge against you, my poor boy. 
You must do as you are told. But go, go, I 
ber of you." 

There was a gleam of satisfaction in the 
eyes of Alfonzo as he touched his bandaged 
forehead with his finger and hurried away. 

* Oh, Agnes, what is to be done ?" sobbed 
Mrs. Frankland as she clung to the arm of 
her sister. 

“Come back to the hotel," replied Miss 
Thorold ; ** I must have a little time to think. 
My mind is almost chaotic now. Don't give 
way so, Myra— that won't help the boys." 

“I will endeavour to be calm," said Mrs. 
Frankland, as she dried her eyes. “If those 
fiendish brigands harm a hair of the heads 
of the boys they shall pay the penalty of it 
with their lives. I am quiet now, dear, and 
we can return.” 

And none that were idling or lounging 
about the streets saw anything in the bear- 
ing of Mrs. Frankland to show the heart- 
breaking agony she was enduring. The 
spirit of the mother, roused by an attack on 
her youny, so general throughout animate 
creation, shone from her eyes. Otherwise 
she was nothing more than a calm, well-bred 
Englishwoman walking through the streets 
of a Spanish city. 

(To be continued.) 


HE development of the prints can be performed by 
any light, provided, of course, that it is not strong 
enough to colour the paper before it gets into the bath ; 
but this is avoided by taking them straight out of the 
case in which thes have been kept, and placing them 
at once in the oxalate solution. Each print can be 
dealt with separately, as it is but a matter of a small 
amount of time. 

The solutions have first to bc made up. These are 
two iu number: One is a solution of oxalate of potash 
(neutral oxalate), 1 lb. in 54 oz. of water, which 
shouid be hot when first poured ou the crystals. The 
other is simply weak bydroohloric acid, the ordinary 
acid sold in the shops (it should be quite pure), being 
diluted to the extent of one part uf acid to 60 parts of 
water, Insteau of the first-mentioned solation, I 
preter the Company's salts for development, which are 
sold in tins or tubes. and of which 4 Ib. is dissolved in 
$0 oz. of water, For the actual developing solution 
we add two parts of water to one of oxalate of potush 
solution, or one of water to one ot the Conipauy's salts 
solutiou as above. 

We now want four dishes, of the usual porcelain, or 
whatever 1x used for development. Iuto one we put 
the developing solution, as above ; into the other three 
we put hydrochloric acid, diluted, to the depth of about 
a quarter of an inch, or more if many prints are to be 
developed at once. The developing solution should 
also be at least half an inch deep. It should not be too 
cold, nor lower than 60° Fahrenheit, so you should 
develop in & warm room. 

The first print is taken out of tlie case and placed in 
the developer, face downwards, for an instant, taking 
care that no air-bubbles are visible on its surface, by 
moving it upand down in the developer ; it is then best 
reversed, so that one can sce the picture appear. This 
takes place in a few seconds; by the end of about a 
minute the picture is usually quite out. It is then 
dropped into the acid bath and left for five minutes, 
another print undergoing development meanwhile. 
Then on goes the tirst into the seeond acid bath, and 
at tbe end of five more minutes into tlie third. It is 
then washed for ten minutes in running water, and is 
finished by Ucing pressed for a few seconds between 
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Bv REGINALD A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.). 


THE PLATINOTYPE PROCESS. 


PART IL 


two pieces of pertectly clean blotting-paper, and dried 
in a warm room, placing it on a flat surface. 

The colour of the print before aud after development 
will bave beep noticed. In tlie Company's instructions 
they give a picture of the appearance of a print when 
first exposed and when developed, which wil! enable 
anyone to judge pretty correctly, The great thing, I 
have found from my own experience, is tu give ample 
exposure to bring out the details in the densest parts 
of the negative ; you must leave the rest to go their own 
Way as you cannot do without these. or the print will 
be unmder-exposed. Negatives that are too dense can 
be improved by printing through “signal” green 
glass. und those which are wo weak through blue glass. 

If the prints show grain to too great an extent, or it 
you want clear, very black pictures, it is best to use a 
sligutly stronger solution of the developing salts, say 
two parts of the stock solution to one part of water. 
The oxalate solution gives rather warmer, browner 
tones than the developing salts, 

Special papers are provided for “sepia tones,” but 
this is only a hot-bath process, and I leave you to 
consult the guide-bock on this point, merely remarking 
that the ordinary vold-bath paper will give a sepia 
tone if developed with hot solution, as before mentioned, 
placing the satue in a tin dish and heating it by means 
of a spirit-lamp to about 150? or 160° Fahrenheit. But 
this can only be done satisfactorily with a print from a 
uegative which gives too great contrasts-—that is, too 
much black and white. Such a negative will have its 
harshness softened a good deal by this method of 
procedure, and this process of developing cold-bath 
paper on a very hot bath can thus be made to save the 
prints from a negative which is valuable but gives too 
great contrasts when used in the ordinary way. 

When the development is over I usually pour the 
developer into a small bottle, which is placed in a dark 
cupboard till I want to develop again. The solution 
by this time will have settled, and the clear liquid at 
the top can be poured off and again used, But, of 
course, there is a limit to this treatment, aud when the 
prints are found to be deteriorating in quality you 
must throw away that solution and use freshly made 
instead. 


Au alternative method of development is by means 
of a broad camel-hair brush. The print is placed face 
upwards on a table, and with the developing solution 
in front of vou, you proceed to apply it by means of 
the brush. The brush should be drawn downwards in 
strokes from top to bottom across the print from one 
end to the other. It is best to dip the brush in the 
developer at the beginning of each stroke. With this 
process it is best to employ a mixture of glycerine and 
developing salts, using normal developer one part and 
glycerine one part. This is likely toact more regularly. 
I am not an admirer of the brush development, which 
is a good deal more bother than dipping the prints 
into the solution; but at meetings, or fur parlour 
demonstrations, it does make uninitiated people open 
their eyes to see what is apparently a pece of yellow 
paper transformed into a beautiful black picture by 
the strokes of a magician’s brusli—so as a sert of. con- 
juring trick it muy have its uses. 

Still more like a conjuring triek is the development 
of pictures printed on materials, for instance, “ nain- 
souk,” or linen, These materials can be obtained from 
the Company ; but, unfortunately, they are ratber 
expensive, as one cannot get a small quantity at a 
time. They are developed by the hot-bath process, 
and to see the almost plain yellow material drawn 
through the solution aud coming out the other side 
covered with pictures is really a marvellous sigbt to 
anyone not in the “know.” Wonderfully interesting 
üntimacassars, d'oyleys, etc., can thus be made, covered 
all over with the pictures of places we have been to, or 
likenesses of our esteemed relatives. They will, of 
course, bear washing. as the prints are unaffected by it 
if curefully performed. . 

Any suitable mountant can be used with prints 
on platinoty pe paper ; the Platinotype Company recom- 
incnd ordinary cold starch. 

In these columns I have endeavoured to put things 
in the light in which they appear to me as a practica! 
worker in platinotype. The fullest instructions for 
working the process can be got from the Company, 90 
if anything is hercin omitted you will probably find 
all you want to know if you apply for their little 
pamphlet. 
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CHESS. 


Problem No. 553. 
By H. F. L. MEYER. 


WHITE. | pieces. 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


PROBLEMS FOR BEGINNERS. 


(Continued from our last Chess Column.) 


THREE-MOVERS. 


As Nos. 506, 512, 519, 543, and 544 show 
the power of the Q in combination with the 
two Kts, so No. 559 shows the Q with the 
two Bs, and as masterpieces among these six 
must be noticed 543 and 544. It is said 
that No. 554 has been composed (apparently 
n few years later) also by W. A. Shinkman. 
The idea of the Q pursuing the B is also 
shown in No. 560, which is older than 
No. 554. 

Problem No. 554. 
By J. DOBRUSKY. 

White, K—K R2: Q—Q Rsq.; 
Black, K—K B 5; B—Q 
K B 4. 

P e4, fd.) 


R--K Kt 2. 
R7; Ps—K 5 and 
(K h2; Lal; M g2. Kf4; N a2; 


Problem No 555. 
By K. BAYER. 

White, K—K Kt 6; Q—KB8; B--QR2; 
Kt—K 7 ; P--Q Kt 4. Black, K—K 4; P— 
Q2. (Kg6; Lf8; Na2; Oe7; Pb4. Ke5; 
P d7.) 

Problem No. 556. 
Bv W. A. SHINKMAN. 

White, K—Q Kt3; B—K 4; Ps—Q R5 
and 7, and K 7. Black, K—Q Kt 4; 
QR3. (Kb3; Nei;Pa5,a7,e7. Kbo; 
P a6.) 

Problem No. 557. 
By J. PIERCE 


White, K—Q2; Q—K 3; B—Q sq. : Ps— 
K Kt 4 and 5. Black, k— K R5; PEK Kt3. 
(Kd2; Le3; N dl; P g4, g5. K h4; P g6.) 


Problem No. 558. 

By H. v. GOTTSCHALI. 
White, k --Q B3; Q—K 8; Kt—K7; P— 
K B3 and 4. Black, K—k 3; P—K B4. 
(K c3; L e8; O e7; P f3, f4. Ke6; P £5.) 


Problem No. 559. 
By J. BERGER. 
White, K--K Kt 3; Q—Q Kt 5; Bs- -QR5 
and K Kt 8. Black. K—K 3; Ps—K 6 and 


K B 2 (K g3; L bó; N a5, g8. K e6; 
P e3, f7.) 


Problem No. 560. 
By S. Loyp. 


White, K—K Rsq.; Q -QB4; Kt—K B8; 
P-KB 7. Black, K— —K R sq.; B—QR8; 


P— . 
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Ps—K Kt 2 and 5, and KR2. (Khl; Lc4; 
O f8; Pf7. Kh8; Nal; P g4, g7, h7). 


So.Lutions.—No. 545.—1, K—B 2, P—R 4 


(or a). 2, P—Kt 5, P—R 5. 3, P—B 5, 
PxP. 4, P—Kt 6, P—B 5. 5, P—Kt 7, 
P—B6. 6, P—Kt&Q, P—B 7. 7, Q—Kt7 


mate. (a) P- Kt 4. 2, P—B 5, P—R 4. 
3, Px P, P—Kt 5. 4, P—R 6, P—Kt 6. 5, 
P—R7, P—Kt7. 6, P--R8Bmate. No. 546. 
—1, K—B 3, K—Q 4 (or a). 2, B—K B 4, 
and 8, Ror B mates. (a) K—K 6. 2, B— 
Q3. No. 547.—1, Kt -K 3ch., Kx Kt. 2, 
K—K sq., K x Kt. 3, Q—K 56 mate. No. 548.— 
1, Kt—R 5, Kx B (or a). 2, Q—K Kt 8. 
(a) Kx Kt or to R3 or 5. 2, Q—Kt 8 or P— 
B 4, and 3, Q mates. No. 549.—1, P—Kt 8, 
K—K 6 (or a). 2, R—Q 4, K«R. 3, Q— 
Q2 mate. (a) K—Kt 6. 2, R—R 4, K—K 6. 
3, R—R 8 mate. No. 550.—1, P—K 8 B, 
KxQP (or a). 2,P—B8R. (a) KxB P. 
2, P—Kt 8 R, K—K 3. 3, R—Kt 6 mate. 
No. 551.—1, Bx Pch., Ktx B. 2, P-R 8R, 
Kt moves. 3, R mates. No. 552.—1, Kt— 
B8, K—Q 4. 2, Kt—Q 7, and 3, Q or Kt 
mates. The beauty of the play here is as 
great as that in Nos. 554 and 560. 
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THE MAGIC SQUARE OF 16. 


By H. F. L. MEYER. 


A LBRECHT DÜRER, who lived | . 
4X from 1471 to 1528, published | 
this square in his * Melancholia,” 
and thus amused many people | 
with the liarities of the 
numbers. e additions in fours | 
can be made in eighty-six ways | 
each having the magic sum of 34. | 18 
In these eighty-six additions, 


‘The 1 occurs 19 times 


The 9 occurs 22 times 
0 23 


» » 20 ^ ” l » » 
» 9 a ek 55 » 1l » 23 4 
» 4 ” 32 » 99 12 » 22 oy 
» 6 » 2 ,, nB , 22 ,, 
» 6 w. dd X » 14. 4. 2l. , 
» 7 » 33 ” n" 15 » 20 5, 
» 8 » 23 » » 16 “99 19 ” 


The eighty-six ways form twenty-seven kinds of 
geometrical figures—namely : 


8 ways are the horizontal aod vertical lines. 


2 , » diagonal lines. 
19 , ,  , squares, Of four sizes. 
2 , , ~ rhomboids. 


12 , „  , rectangles, of three sizes. 

16 , ,  , parallelograms, of four sizes. 
4 , inthe shape of a kite. 

30 » the quadrilaterals, of twelve kínds. 

The twenty-seven is 1--1--4 41-34-44 1-12. 

Four of the thirty four-sided figures have become 
triangles of two kinds, such as 84-7 --15--4—834, and 
14--6--6--9—31. The other twenty-six irregular figures 
occur in pairs or in fours; three kinds are in four& A 
rhombus or one of the rhomboids is 1+6+16+11, and 
one of the kites is 144-6 --2--12. 

—————— If we compare this with J. G. 


ia las | 1$ | 8 ; Fisher's square published in tliese 
Sees columns last Jüly, page 656, we . 
114/72 | 3 | 11, find twenty-four kinds of geome- 
POEM TENG __! trical figures. There are fourteen 
419161 6 | squares, which are of only three 
eae — |. .-|.——, kinds (the diagonally situated 
:1516 13 | 10 | magic squares do not exist here) ; 
| . all the nine small ones here are 


magic, such as 1-- 12-7 4-14, or 
2+11+5+416. There are eight magic rectangles of two 
kinds (two situated diagonally) ; eight parallelograms, 
like 141643414; and eight trapezoids, like 1+2+16 
+15, or 14941648. The four triangles are isosceles, 
and of one kind, like 1+64+16+11. One of two 
kites is 12--2--6--14. Two of the thirteen kinds of 
the other quadrilaterals occur only once; they are 
44-64-16 - 8, und 12-94 11--13 ; the others occur twice 
or four times (four kinds occur four times). Instead 
of the rhomboids there are tra ids here. Of the five 
sizes of squares not one of the fonr squares of the fourth 
size amounts to thirty-four ; indeed, it seems to be im- 
possible to make ull the twenty siete: magic. 

This square, by K. S. R. Fyer, 


given last February, page 335, 9 |16 | 9 | 7 
must be mentioned in connection | |. 1 ^ 1. ^ - 
with Fisher's, for they possess a 6 13/13 | 12 
peculiarity which may be new to | 1|. |... 
many readers. The two smallest | 15 | 10/8 | 1 


and the two largest numbers area 
knight's leap apart,and the next | 4 | 5 |1] 14 
smallest and largest are situated i 

in a similar manner, as are also 

the remaining eight numbers; and every group of 
these four numbers is in the shape of a trapezoid of the 


magic nature; indeed, all the eight trapezoids of :-- 
Kt's move class have this quality. 

It is not an easy task to ĉi} 
cover the geometrical figure 
(which bas been done here ‘+ 
the first time), and we sball te 
glad if some of our boys wili sci 
us the results for Fyer's square, 
and also this one by W. F. (zzard. 
There is room for further d 
l6 , coveries, not only for the equar 
of 16, but also for those of 25, 34 
49, 64, etc. 
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THE SCHOOL MAGAZINE EDITOR: 
A WARNING. 


By THE Rev. J. R. SMART, M.A. 


I. 


HE Editor sat in the Editor's chair; 

Paper and pen and ink were there; 
(Not in the chair: that wouldu't be fair 
On the Editor's ease !) ; on & table round 
They lay ; and the Editor looked and frownel. 
And carking care, and black despeir, 
Seemed settled for good as the Editor's share: 
On trousers and boots, pulled out by the root:, 
Were crumpled-up masses of Editor's hair! 


It. 


*'Now riddle me one and riddle me two" 
(Which meant what only the Editor knew), 

* By all that's blue, if ever anew, 

I take the job of a School review ! 

I'l eat my hat, and swallow my bat, 

Ere ever again I prove such a flat; 

For nobody cares how the magazine fares, 

Or what trouble the Editor anguishes throngh: 


ITI. 


“They hunt for snails and fossilised whales : 
They pickle the germs of beetles and worms, 
And any amouut from the science fount 
They drink, and never send me an account ; 
And the bumble bee, and the orchid tree 
They study, and call it botany ; 

But they never send stories of * Flora’ to me: 


- 


IV. 


But Something stirred near the Editor's chair ' 
Amd Something lifted the Editor's hair!! 
And Something filled the empty room 

With the smell of the musty fusty tomb!!! 
And a sound like a sighing and expiring 
Voice of a dying wind came nigh him. 


v. 
“Look at bim there, tied to his chair, 
Wasting his playtime and losing his hair: 
Blank is his gaze, blank. is his book, 
Blank is his brain, blank every nook ! 
Sunk is his chin on his spiritless breast, 
Shrunk is his frame in his loose-hanging vest; 
Sore are his wits with the cudgelling vain, 
Zero his thoughts, and his methods inane. 


VI. 
“Such once were we, up the same tree, 
Ghosts of ex-editors, happily deaditors, 
Now fellow-sufferer, pitying thee ! 
But this locality breathes of mortality. 
Soon dread reality, by like fatality 
Shalt be, O Editor, even as we!" 


VII. 


Misty the voice of that ghostly farewell, 
Loud was that Editor's full-bodied yell. 
Mad was his leap from that terrible seat » 
Frantic his rush from that horrible cell. 
Whither he flew, nobody knew : 

Somebody found a disconsolate shoe 
Minus a flap, and the peak of his cap: 
Gone was the Editor, hinc atque creditur, 
Dates the decease of that hapless review ! 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


Tr is really noteworthy the immense number of girl 
readers the“ B.O.P.” has in all parts of the world. 
Nearly every post brings us letters from some of them. 
Here are two typical letters lately received : 


The first comes from co. Tipperary, Ireland, and is 
dated Feb. 20, 1899, the writer being V. L. G.: " Before 
I close, I should like to sav, if not too great a liberty, 
how much I admire and value the dear old BOP? 
I have taken it since 1887, and, though I am an ‘old 
girl’ now, nearly twenty-two, I only value it more 
and more as the years pass by. And it is the same 
with all of usin our Irish tiotue ; we would rather give 
up taking any Magazine than the ‘Boy's Own.’ I 
have reason to beheve that the paper does more good 
than a whole year ot sermons, and I hope it will long 
continue to tlourish and reroice the hearts of British 
boys and girls the wide world over.” 


The other comes from El Ramo, Hobart, Tasmania, 
the writer being E. M. P.: * I hope you will find time 
to read this letter, for it comes to vou from a very long 
distance, and from a home wherein your paper has 
been received and appreciated from its very first 
nun;ber. Iam the only girlin a family of boys, and 
though I was too young to read for myself the stories 
in the first few volumes I can distinetly remember 
sitting on my mother's knee while slie read them aloud 
to my brothers, We take the * B.D.P. in quarterly 
numbers, and, in addition to this, each vear a copy of 
the new ‘Annual’ has been added to our library ; so 
that I can claim to be familiar with every story you 
have published, from the ‘Bedawin Captive’ in Vol. 
NX. back to ‘From Powder-Monkey to. Admiral’ 
in Vol. I... Of all the prizes and certificates that were 
despatched from your office during the year, I feel 
sur that none received à more sincere Welcome, or 
were more heartily appreciated, than the two that 
found their way to distant Hobart. Tasmania must 
be the last place on earth to obtain its copies of the 
BOP? The number containing the results of the 
competition has not yet reached us ; but from eeery other 
part of the world we have already received lktters from 
readers who had found our name and address ir the 
prize list. Some of our unknown correspondents were 
stainp collectors ; others were in. search of interination 
regarding coloniat life. Most of the letters were very 
interesting, and all proved how very widely the dear 
old * Boys Own ' is circulated and read. 

“Tasmanian boys seem to be very like the ones we 
read about in the’ BOP? They have the sume code 
ef honour, the same love of sports and adventures, 
T here is hardly a family in Hobart that has not some of 
its «ns away inour wonderful * Silver West.’ where men 
of ull clusses ure working side by side in a district that 
a few years ago was üluiost unexplored and little known 
even to the rest of Tusmanis. We are justly proud of 
the rapid growth of our Western cities, First a few 
white tents appear umid the dense scrub and bush, 
roads and railways are made, comfortable homes and 
fine public buildings soon follow : and all this is ac- 
complished without auy of the terribie tragedies of 
erime and strite that have marked the early days of 
wining centres in other lands. Mamy of our finest 
young fellows go Westward as soon as their College 
days are over, gladly giving up the comfort and 
security of home tor à life which is often at first one 
of great toil uud hardship. Less than a year ago one 
of my own brothers was among the very first to arrive 
in a wild uninhabited district that is now rapidly be- 
coming un important town. He was an old officer 
Colleze boy, und a great iulinirer of the * B.O.P. so 
the other day we looked though our vast. collection of 
back numbers, removed from them some of the best 
coloured plates, had them well mounted and framed, 
and sent them off to adorn his new home. We knew 
that among the young pioneers there would be many 
who would be glad to see again the well-remembered 
pictures that had delighted them in their boyhood. 
One by one my brothers have left the oli home, but 
there is hardly a room in El Ramo that does not bear 
witness to the intiuence the ‘Bov’s Own Paper’ had 
upon their lives, and the formation of their characters, 
Carefully arranged collections of shells and seaweed, 
birds’ eggs, insects, and minerals dainty models, made 
according to * Boy's Own instructions, are all stored 
in the great room that was devoted to their especial 
use, and new that the lads are gone, the treasures they 
left behind them are my particular care. But I have 
stilt one brother left. the gentle little laddie who won 
the 2nd Prize in. your ‘Ambition in Life? competi- 
tion. And truly he is not like other boys. " Always 
thoughttul, and kind, and untroubled, and with a face 
of wonderful beauty, * Don. Alfrido” is almost idolised 
by his strong athletic brothers, and a large army of 
other boys who have felt the spell of his pure influence. 
He is the leading spirit of the Hobart ‘Joy Club, a 
little band of comrades formed with the object of 
bringing some element of joy and interest inte the 
lives of boys who are crippled or in any way invalided, 
and not able to vo out and find amusement for them- 
selves. Most of the members of the Joy Club are fond 
of music and singing, and each week they assemble in 
the home of a sick boy and have a good time together, 
playing games, tulking over the news of the day, aud 
doing all in their power to prevent the poor fellow 
fecliing isolate! and neglected by boys of his own age. 
I feei sure that both the Editor and Dr. Gordon Stables 
wou'd take a kindly interest in this little club, and wish 
it every success. 

“One of the gardens at El Ramo contains many 
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beautiful English trees, and we youngsters used to 


wonder what the names of some of them were ; so you 
will understand how we appreciated the * B.O.P.' plate 
of European trees, for it enabled us to identify them all. 
With their bright green fohage they certainly look 
weil in the early spring, but they seem to feel their exile 
very keenly when the glass goes up to 157°, as it did 


last year." 


i HERE is part of a letter that has just reached us from 
nda: 

"Mw dear Elitor.—I shall not tell you that your 
paper is the best boys’ paper I have seen aud that T 
Was a subscriber to it from antiquity itself. That 
would sund so commonplace and would express my 
feelings so feebly, I shail only say that we lore your 
paper so much that a club has been started in our 
college called the * * B.O.P. Club, having for its aim 
the reading of the * B.O.P? and trying to be worthy of 
being subscribers to such n paper. 

"Will you call me impertinent if [ ask vou to offer 
your wife my best and most respectful regards. We 
feel as though we know you and were frieuds with you 
trom our childhood. * I may tell you that your name is 
one of the most popular in India. That you may live 
loug and delight and instruct ue shall always be the 
prayer of * Your most respectful 

“H. M. Krishnaswaim. 

* College Students’ Home, Chamarajpet, 

Mysore, India.” 


The writer also sends us a sketch of the city and its 
legends, but. space will not admit of our giving more 
than the first paragraph : " Sringeri is nearly 70 miles 
away from the nearest railway station, and what with 
the slow bullock carts and the bad roads it takes nearly 
fourdaysof uncomfortable travelling to reach the place. 
So it is not surprising that this is not a favourite 
haunt of the globe-trotter. But this town is well worth 
a vist. This is the seat of Sree Sringeri Guru, the 
representative of the great Sankaracharua, the reviver 
of Hinduism in India and the incarnation of Siva. 
Indeed, this man may be termed the Pope of India 
and Sringeri the Rome, Sringeri is a famous place of 


pilgrimage," 


TRUE PLUCK. 


AN episode in the hfe of Bishop Coleridge Patteson 
ought to be an example to all boys. In one of the 
schools where he was educated he became one of the 
cricket eleven. He was very fond of the game, and was 
considered to play well. One summer matches had 
been very frequent, and it was the custom to end them 
With a supper at which generally all the players were 
present. The boys became, unfortunately, accustomed 
to indulge in rather coarse mirth; silly, harmful jokes 
were circulated, and the talk became thoroughly bad. 
Patteson, to his credit be it said, rose up from his place 
one night, and said clearly and decidedly, with a boyish 
frankness and determination: "I must leave the 
eleven if this conversation is to go on; I will not 
share in it, and I cannot listen to it. If you persist in 
continuing it, nothing isleft me but to go." His com- 
panions did not want to lose one of their best players, 
and the hurtful talk was stopped.  Patteson, when he 
grew to be a man, showed only too well that he could 
be physically brave too. He died bravely, heroically, 
on the islands of the Pacific. No boy likes to be 
thought a coward, but that boy is a coward who ac- 
quiesces in what he feels to be wrong for fear of being 
laughed at by his companions. 


P 
STRANGE YET TRUE. 
By R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A. 


Tis is not a trick which I am going to describe. but 
a most interesting experiment which I should like all 
" B.O.P.” readers to try for themselves. 

The only requisites are a wineglass, some water, and 
a box of pins, First Al the glass with pins: then 
empty out the pins on to the table and fll the glass 
with water up to the brim. Then take the pins and 
drop them in carefully by twos and threes, so as not to 
splash the water over, and you will find, strange to 
say, that all the pins can be replaced without spilling 
a drop of water. (This can be best proved by placing 
the wineglasa on a white tablecloth or handkerchief.) 

What explanation cun you give of this? 

You will probably not believe it until you have 
ius it for yourself, but I can assure you that it is a 
act. 


——eursioo— — 


SOME ORIGINAL CHARADES. 


By R. THEODORE MILFORD, M.A. 


(1) In days of old, while getting light, 

Our first we often grazed ; 

And on our second laid the blame, 
When pain our anger raised. 

But now that matches are so cheap 
(Two boxes for a penny), 

The man must be my whole indeed, 
Who wculd not give us any. 
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(2) My first “at Heaven's gate sings,’ 
All horses hate my second ; 
My whole in gardens oft is seen, 
A handsome flower ‘tis reckoned. 


(3) When Master Tommy medicine takes, 
A very former mouth he makes ; 
In vain he twists his vert about, 
And tries to spit the black drauglit out. 
Perhaps he never even heard 
My whole, a shy, retiring bird. 


(4) My fArst’s a useful article 

We're using every minute ; 

My second is a kiud of cake 
With many currants in it; 

My third is oft sat out at balls, 
In dim secluded nooks ; 

My whole the table carries, which 
We eye with hungry looks. 


(5) My ehole our neighbours useful find 
In dealing with a Briton ; 
My second (rhymes with politics) 
Not pleasant is to sit on ; 
My first the tiny weapon shows 
Which deals these irritating blows. 


(6) My first of old was held to be 

A very deadly creature, 

A shining jewel in its head 
Its most distinctive feature ; 

My second forms a useful prop 
Our wearied limbs to rest. 

My whole, if picked with care, will add 
To sauce A piquant Zest. 
9 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITION. 
NO. 2. 


' Commissariat of the Fleet." 


Prize.—ARTHUR H. FOWLER, Irvington, Alexandra 
Grove, North Finchley, N. 


CERTIFICATES, 
{Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Maud Roberts. West, Cheam, Surrey; Perey Friend 
Naylor, Jarvis, Steyning; Muy E. M. Donaldson, 80 
Wellesley Road, Crovdon ; George E. Ashley, 24 Wood- 
house Road, Mansfeld ; Ambrose Pecton Allison, Hill- 
side Avenue, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada ; 
George D. Pontin, Church House, Yapton, Arundel ; 
Doris Webster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap; 
Nellie Williamson, 56 Chesbum Terrace, Bradford, 
Yorks: H.C. steward, 4 Chancellors Road, Hamwer- 
smith, w.; John Cushing Eales White, 47 Lancaster 
Park, Richmond, Surrey: James S. Rowery, 3 Cecil 
Place, Ibrox, Glasgow; Edmund W. Thorrington, 133 
Winnock Road, Colchester: Jobn Kirk, 17 Greenhill 
Gardena, Edinburgh; Ernest John Andrews. Holmsley, 
Nadine Street, Old Charlton, sho: Ethel Hewitt, 
Letheringsett, Holt, Norfolk: Earl J. Bunney, 26 
Lentilfield Road, Overden, Halifax; Conly E. Dease, 
8 Stanley Street, Bedford; Ellen May Adams, 180 
Aldersgate Street, London, E.c.; Harriot Fairfax 
Whiteside, 88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, London, 
w.: James Baillie, 1 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh; 
Gruce Gwendoline Williams, Uploders House, Bridport, 
Dorset; William Jasper Jeans, 8 Waterloo Pluce, 
Christchurch, Hants; Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, 
Bath ; Janet D’Acth, Harold Wood, Romford, Essex ; 
Thomas Fairchild Day. The Towers, Chambercombe, 
Ilíracombe ; Robert Moore, 30 Alma Place, North 
Shieids : Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, 
Barbadoes, W. Indies; C. S Reed, 2 Gloucester Terrace, 
Aberdare, S. Wales; Albert Pilborough, 27 Market 
Place, Kingston-on-Thames; Evelyn Nicholls, The 
Rectory, Charmouth, Dorset; Joun Wilfrid Sterle, 20 
Newport Street, Burslem, Staffs; William McCrea, 
South Grange, Strabane, co. Tyrone, Ireland; Cecil 
Bert Cooper, 76 College Road, Norwich; John L. Love, 
4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B. ; 8. Bantoft Bond, 
Cauldwell Hall, Ipswich ; Howard Andrew Hingston, 
East Knowle, Harborne, Birmingham ; Henry Chatfeld 
Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, 5.K.; John Herbert 
smith, 12 Mariebonne Place, Wigan; Frederick 
Coldham, 28 Trinity Rond, East Finchley, N. ; Frank 
H. Redfern, 19 Princess Road, near Crumpsall, Man- 
chester ; Alexander Crockett. Drumnashire, Carrigans, 
Londonderry ; Ernest deGelobter, 12 New King Street, 
Deptford, s.k.: Freda Ward, 4 The Appian Way, 
Leeson Park, Dublin: George Dawson, 3 Brunswick 
Place, Ferryhill, Aberdeen, N.B.; Eruest M. Taylor, 
Gladstone Street, Scarborough. 


H. R. KERR.— You are not likely to get an appointment 
unless you have some one to speak for you, You 
must have had previous experience as clerk. 


DruMMER.—The book and music for the side-drum can 
be had of Rudall, Rose, Carte & Co., Charing Cross 
(near Scotland Yard). 


T. CHENERY.—We have already hal an article on 
making a hectograph, and have republished it in 
the eighth part of our * Indoor Games." 


OLD Fox.—You can buy a gyroscope at an optician's, 
but so-called gyroscopic tops can be had at the toy- 
shops from sixpence each, 


H. LaAws.—How can upwards mean downwards? 
Upwards of five shillings means more than five 
shilinzs Up and down in speaking of countries has 
nothing to do with north or south, but in its origin 
refers to position with regard to the sea. You go up 
a river, up into a town, up the country or down to 
the river, down to the sea, etc. “Up to London" is 
said to come from the sailors who came up from the 
Nore, the term haviug been adopted in ignorance by 
the country-people all round. 


RABONISKA.—1. The limitations of age do not apply to 
those who rise from the ranks. 2. See Troyte's 
“Through the Ranks to a Commission,” or the 
pamphlet published by Clowes & Son, There is a 
great deal of information in * The Army Book of the 
British Empire," published by Harrison & Sons, 
St. Martin's Lane, price 4s. 3. They cost £50 or 
more. There are so many makers Take a stroll 
down the Miuories. 


Corp Batu (C. B. K.).—No, the warmer the skin the 
more you will relish it, only do not take it on a full 
stomach or when very tired. Just “ bide a wee.” 


Bap HABITS (Penitent and others ).— Y es, see a doctor ; 
such habits weaken body and mind. 


AGED THIRTEEN (Z. G. P.).—Very good, lad ; measure- 
ments and all. Mind this, as your youth so shall 
your manhood be. Life is like “footer,” and you 
must keep up to form if you are going to win. 


VHaT 18 IT? (Wharfdale Luddie).—Rheumatism un- 
doubtedly. Sorry three doctors disagreed. Keep on 
with the embrocation und take pleasant exercise, 
Cycling is best. But take good solid food—no beer 
aud nothing to create nervousness or acidity. 


LINNETS’ NAILS (H. W. K.).—Use very sharp scissors, 
and do not cut short altogether. But they are natur- 
ally long, you know, 


CORRESPONDENCE (J. W. McK.).—Readers must note 
that we have to go to press four or five weeks before 
day of publication, 80 no answer to a letter can be 
received before then. 
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ATHLETIC MAIDEN (L. A. B.).— The answer to “B. A., 
etc." just suits yow. We have many girl readers, and 
we like thern. 


PiGEONS8 (J. W. McK.).—1. Could not tell you on paper. 
2. Ask any wood merchant. 3. No; leave the young 
birds alone, 


SMOKING AND CONSUMPTION (H. T.).—It may kill, it 
cannot cure ; and it weakens the heart. 


Book ON RABBITS (S. A. D.)--Write to Editor of 
“ Exchange and Mart," Strand, W.C. 


GUINEA-PIGS (C. L. M. T.).—They might, but do not let 
them. 


CoNsULT A DocTOR (Wreck and others).—Do so with- 
out delay. Do not be shy. 


G. SEXTON.—]1. It is better to fit the bottom of the 
batten inside and screw the planks on to it. 2. The 
case for the centre-board can be made of wood, but 
it must be watertight. At A. T. Chamberlain's, 129 
Waterloo Road, where the trams stop, near the rail- 
way station, all sorts of boat fittings can be bought. 


INK-QuUIRER.— Use the liquid Indian ink sold in bottles 
by most artists colourmen. 


CYCLING (W. D.).—Your Australian summers we know 
are hot. Your cycle is no doubt a carrier. Well, 
why not have an awning ? Th. suggestion is worth 
considering. 


R. H. L.—1. You will find advertisements of second-hand 
boats in the * Bazaar,” which you can get at any 
bookstall. 2. There is an examination, of course. 


(By a ** B.O.P." Reader.) 


A Poacher on his Round. 
(By a “ B.O.P." Reader.) 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 


OR, 
HERE AND THERE 
IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship 
* Boreas,” “In the Land of the Lion 
and Ostrich,” “ Our Home in the 
Silver West,” etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—THE NEWS 
REACHES HOME—A NEW HERO. 


ILENCE, but no signs of a 

living thing at the spot 

where the Livingstone had gone 
down! 

The captain's boat was rowed 
over the place again and again, 
and at last the boat was put 
about and they began rowing 
slowly and sadly back. 

“Look!” cried Allan, who 
was steering—*' Look! what is 
that blaek spot in the moon's 
wake yonder, making towards 
us?" 

“Tt must be a man,” said the 
captain. “Give with a will, 
lads.” 

The little black spot was 
Tronso's head. He was speedily 
taken on board, and his joy at 
seeing his master once more 
safe and sound was so great 
that, as he caressed him, the 
tears sprang to the boy’s eyes. 

Ah! but a boy is none the 
less brave because his eyes may 
often fill with tears. 

At the muster it was soon 
evident that the loss of life was 
Peps EINE E EEA e a WR s, caes pe | n e greater than at first imagined. 
"M afe dii sm CMT e | E et Mee Both mates had perished. 

LO ks ; j is They had died on duty. Of 
the junior oflicers, poor Peter 
had gone, and so had seven 
men besides. 

“They will never be heard 
of again," said the captain 
solemnly to Allan, who sat be- 
side him, 

“ Till the sea gives up its dead.” 


The boats were ordered to- 
gether now, and standing there 
" ne . in the stern-sheets of his own 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by FRANK HART.) | í boat,his facelooking pale in the 
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moonlight, the breeze playing with his 
dark hair, the “old man ” thanked his 
men for their courage and valour, and for 
their devotion to duty and obedience to 
command. 

Then he said simply, “Men, let us 
pray." 

No book had he to guide him. He 
needed none. 

Then thoughts of the dead and thanks. 
giving for the living welled up from the 
depths of an overflowing heart, and not 


from his only, but from the hearts of all 
who heard him. 


Let us drop the curtain just here on 
that solemn moonlight seascape. It is 
not good for us to think or dwell too much 
on the sórrows of this world. When we 
are inclined to, let us muse rather on the 
joys of the far, far beyond. 

Besides, dreadful though it may be to 
read of shipwreck and battles on sea or 
land. it is some Attle comfort to remember 
that whether he falls amidst the carnage 
of contending armies, or sinks jn storm 
and darkness among merciless waves, a 
man has only once to die, and he bears 
but his own burden, bears it singly; and 
the eves that close in death—may we not 
hope ?—shall open in peace in a better 
land. . 


One of the chief pleasures of Uncle 
Jack's life at the Castle of Indolence was 
the reading of his morning paper. Some- 
tines he was so anxious to get it that he 
would go a long distance to meet its 
bearer. 

"Lazy young dog!" he would say to 
the boy, though half infun. “I've a good 
mind to place you in the donjon keep, 
where you'll have no other companions 
but crawlin' toads and slimy creepies. 
Here, then, is something to buy jibry with, 
but don't be late again.” 

The shipping news column was always 
the first he scanned. 

One beautiful summer morning, while 
the sea sparkled in the sunshine, and 
there was bird-song, gleesome and sweet, 
in every bush and young fir.tree in his 
well-kept garden, Uncle sat himself down 
as usual in his arbour and slowly opened 
the broad sheets. 

Then he started visibly. 

" Bless my soul! Dear, dear me!" 
he said half aloud. “ This is dreadful— 
awful t!” 


4^ BURNING OF THE BRITISH SHIP 
LIVINGSTONE. 
* FEARED LOSS OF ALL HANDS.” 


The paper dropped on the ground, and 
for long, long minutes this brave old sailor 
sat confused and dazed. 

* Loss of all hands!” he muttered to 
himself more than once. ‘ Death by five, 
by falling yards, by drowning. Oh, it is 
too terrible. Heaven help me! How can 
I break the news to sister and little Ailie ? 
I cannot." 

Then & happier thought seemed to 
strike him. He arose and entered the 
orlop deck, where breakfast was just laid. 

"Ill just have a hurried snack," he 
told the steward, “ before the rest come 
down. ‘Tell your mistress I am going off 
to see ‘Tom Stunsail, and may try his new 
boat before the wind drops." 

Surely this was a subterfuge that would 

€ forgiven. 
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He was desirous of doing all for the 
best, but could not have inet his sis'^r 
with such a load of grief at his heart a-d 
with its shadow on his usually open 
brow. 

He did not take long to breakfast. 
appetite was clean goge. 

Then off he started. 

“TIl just sing under sister's window a 
verse or so. If she hears that—and she's 
sure to—she won't suspect anything." 

Sure to! I should rather say she 
would. Deaf indeed would anyone be 
who even in their sleep could not hear 
Jack's rolling sea-born voice. 

“The busy sails the crew un-bend-ing, 

The ship in harbour sa-afe arrived ; 

Jack Oakem, all his perils e-end-ing, 

Had ma-a-de the port where Sa-ally lived." 

Then lighting his pipe and tucking the 
newspaper carelessly under his arm, 
Uncle Jack walked smartly off. and soon 
reached the house where his old friends 
lived. ‘They were on their balcony, 
yarning. 

“Slip ahoy ! " shouted Jack. 

* Ay, ay," was the hail in return. 

“ Why, Uncle, you've turned out early! 
Did you turn in all standing en 

“ No, no, but bring yourself to anchor 
again, Tom. Here's fearful news!" 

Carefully adjusting his spectacles, Tom 
read it, and quietly handed the paper to 
his brother salt. 

Then all sat dumb. 

" Indeed, indeed, we feel for you," 
began Sam at last, * but ——"' 

“Oh —I know—I know, men, there is 
nothing to be done—nothing, nothing! "' 

“Just one thing," said Bernard. 

* And that is?” 

* Don't let the ladies see the papers." 

“Oh dear! Oh dear!” sighed Uncle. 
"Ium such a poor hand at deception. 
I'm sure Ill make a mess of it, and 
if the mother finds out that her only boy 
is gone, she'll never smile again." 

“Come for a sail," said Tom—*a long 
sail. My new boat is a ripper ! "' 

This was agreed to, and in another hour 
they started, after sending a message 
home to say they must not expect him till 
six, and that his friends would be with 
him. 

Ailie and her mother saw the boat with 
her white jib and mainsail go dancing 
past eastwards over the sunny sea, waved 
their handkerchiefs, and had return 
salutes. 

These sailor men made quite a long. 
day of it; but Uncle's heart sank as they 
neared the harbour again in the evening. 

The first to meet them was the light- 
ning conductor, as they called the tele- 
graph boy. 


“A message for you, sir.” 


His 


“For me?” said Jack, taking it with 
trembling hands. * What can it be, I 
wonder ? ” 


“ Here!" cried Tom, “ let nie see.” 

"Listen." ‘Handed in at Buenos 
Ayres. June 7,0 P.M. Just arrived here. 
Safe. Livingstoneburned. Many perished. 
—Allan Adair. ” 

“Read it again,” cried Uncle, with 
quivering voice and tear-filled eyes. 
* R-r-read it again, my lad.” 

" Blessed be His holy name !” he said 
presently. 

“Come, boys, we'll have coffee here, 
and then go up to the Castle.” 


That was indeed a happy night at the 
old windmill, and there was still a happier 
evening when Allan himself came home 
just six weeks after, and with him his 
first sea-friend, Jack Smith. 

Rory had been invited, but Rory would 
not come. 

* It's not my place, I know," he said, 
* and it's my place I manes to keep." 

Need I say how happy all hands were, 
or need I tell you that it took over a fort- 
night for Allan—Jack had gone home— 
to tell his mother and sister one half of 
all he had seen and suffered in his long 
and adventurous cruise ? 

Nor may I speak of the many pleasant 
trips brother and sister had at sea in 
Tom's boat, or with Old Man Muggins. 

Rory had gone away to the bonnie 
Highlands, and Allan with Uncle Jack 
and Ailie followed 1n a few weeks’ time. 

A new ship was in preparation for the 
Captain, and Allan's leave was a long 
one, therefore; for having now made up 
his mind to become a sailor, he thought 
he would wait and sail with his old 
skipper. 

He had to read hard, however, even 
when in the Highlands, in the dear old 
haunts by the rock- bound banks of queenly 
Tay. 

Rory was always with them now. 

His reverence and his adoration—I can 
call it by no other name—for Ailie were 
astonishing, and indeed it sometimes 
bordered on the ridiculous. 

There were some sparks of old Irish 
chivalry still in Rory's heart. 

“Och!” he told Allan once, though 
not in Ailie’s presence, “it's the happy 
boy I am to have you and your sister too 
—-the whole dear lot of the two of you " 

It will be noted that Rory was im- 
proving a little in his English. 

When Ross McLean, who had been on 
the continent, joined them one day with 
his grand dog Vasto, who was now three 
years old, their surprise was only equalled 
by their joy. 

Ross had been travelling in Poland— 
the Poland that was—and in Russia. 

His reports concerning tho latter coun- 
try were most favourable. This mission- 
ary had even been received at court, and 
had made an impression. 

He had not gone alone, however, for 
when travelling in Skye, and while visit- 
ing that wondrous extinct volcano called 
Quivaing, he had met with a young and 
very handsome Russian Baron. 

Sitting or reclining on the great grassy 
table that rises in the centre of this 
voleano he was, and beside him a huge 
end beautiful Grecian greyhound or 
Borzoi. As white as the summer snow 
on the Scottish mountains was she, long- 
haired, and of remarkable intelligence. 

Ross had his Great Dane with him. 

The two dogs had rushed growling to 
meet each other in mortal combat, and the 
missionary trembled for the greyhound's 
fate. 

But the stranger— who, by the way— 
albeit the. weather was warm—wore & 
walking coat bound with fur—lay still. 

“Fear not, friend," he said, smiling, 
“never in canine circles, but only in 
human, does a lady and gentleman 
quarrel and fight.” 

Vasto and Czarina were soon playing 
together around the grassy plot as if they 
had known edch other from puppyhood, 


and their masters were spcedily engaged 
in deep conversation. 

“In some measure," said Czarina's 
master, “you are like myself, you have 
come up into this marvellous mountain 
without a guide." 

“Tis because I hate guides," said Ross, 
* with their horriblv intoned voices, and 
stereotyped language. Alone I can think, 
muse, and admire; with a guide I can 
only get angry and tired." 

“I ama Russian,” said ltanzikoff. “and 
nearly always tired. Some doctors do say 
mv heart is weak, and bid me not to 
climb hills.” 

“Therefore you doit?" 

The Baron laughed. * That is so," he 
said. 

Then he sighed as he continued: * At 
home. though a Baron, I was poor. I 
travelled; I visited the Holy Land, Turkey, 
England, America, Here I plunged into 
business. Nothing to lose, a chance of 
winning, and, alas ! now I am oppressivelv 
rich. Business is a lottery. I worked 
to keep me from thinking of the language 
of the ugly doctor who had condemned 
me to die. Bah! I love not vour doctors. 
I view them not as men but as ghouls." 

Ross was laughing now. “I myself,” 
he said, ** do not care for doctors, except 
after dinner. Over the walnuts and 
wine, you know.” 

Then this rough but kindly missionary 
told our young friends that he and Baron 
Ranzikotf had formed an alliance as it 
were, and had travelled in many lands 
together. and that they would in & few 
months’ time start once more to “do” 
Europe far more thoroughly. 

He said, too, that the Baron was as 
brave as any Gordon Highlander, and 
that, having improved greatly in health, 
he had gone to Russia now to see to his 
estate and to almost entirely renovate his 
castle home by the banks of the dark- 
rolling Dnieper. All this was very in- 
teresting indeed to both Allan and Ailie, 
to sav nothing of Rory, who sat en- 
thralled as he listened to Ross's strange 
story. 

“It was undoubtedly the two dogs, how- 
ever," said Ross, "that commenced our 
friendship. and now it is so well cemented 
that I think nothing can break it.” 


When our vounsters went back once 

more to Uncle Jack's romantic home, Koss 
came with them, and during his stay the 
time flew past on swallows' wings. 
. Then came Allan's and Rory s orders 
to join the new ship, Badenscoth, with 
all possible speed. Then the cruel part- 
ing. the tears, the fears ; but happily above 
all these, the blessed rays of Hopr. 

Ailie gave Rory her hand at parting. 
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When far. far away at sea he would 
always mind its soft and gentle touch. 
He lifted his cap, and bending, imprinted 
a kiss thereon; soft-hearted, but brave 
Rory ! 

For two years longer the boys Allan 
and Rory followed their avocations at sea ; 
the former pushed on with his studies, 
and passed for mate before he was of the 
age. 

But I have no intention of following 
the fortunes of the Badenscoth. They 
were simply those of a vessel in the 
Merchant Service. Many an up and 
many a down, storms, tempests, and 
calms; but altogether a lucky vovage, 
though two vears in length. 

Ailie not only loved her brother now, 
but she felt proud of him, he had grown 
so tall and handsome, and indeed she had 
grown up too. She considered herself 
no longer a child, though barely sweet 
sixteen. 

Because she was now so beautiful, Rory. 
felt more afraid of her than ever. 

He would not have dared to kiss her 
hand. 

Yet was Rory himself no longer a boy. 
He had become a man even in years, for he 
was one-and-twenty. 

Moustache, did you ask? Yes, and a 
fairly good one, too, which he had culti- 
vated by shaving. It was not like the 
hair on a caterpillar’s back, which some 
young men in town pride themselves upon. 

And Rory had greatly improved in 
manner, speech, and dress. He still 
talked with an Irish accent; but I reallv 
think this is sweet—far nicer, surely, than 
the cockney who at a railway station asks 
you to buy a * moaning piper." 

But Rory had risen in the world, and 
was on board the huge three-masted 
DBadenscoth. rated as the ** supercargo's " 
assistant. Right well and faitnfully too 
did he do his duty. 


And now a change comes over the life- 
dream of our young heroes. 

l must tel] you briefly about it. 

Ross McLean had been in Scotland for 
many months travelling with his friend, 
and one might almost say younger brother, 
Baron Ranzikoff. 

The latter had conceived a very great 
hiking, not only for Scotsmen, but for 
the 


“Land of green heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood “ 
itself. 

Well, it was early in spring when the 
Badenscoth reached port, and a week or 
more ere Allan and Rory had been able 
to clear and get free. This season is 
probably the sweetest of all the vear in 
green Caledonia, when the woods and 
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forests are alive with bird.song. and the 
most beautiful and delicate wildtlowers 
are blooming everywhere. 

But when Uncle Jack, who by the way 
seemed to be getting younger every year, 
wrote and invited Ross and the Baron— 
a letter to each—to visit his Castle of 
Indolence, and the Baron to make the 
acquaintance of his sailor-nephew, neither 
hesitated a day. 

Baron though he was, and rich, there 
was no pride about Hanzikoff, and he 
made himself in a few davs' time as much 
at home in Uncle Jack's charining and 
romantic abode as though ho had been 
born and brought up with the family. 

But now out on the lawn on the lovely 
evenings, even those two old salts, 
Bernard and Stunsail, sat silent, as Ross 
and Ranzikoff told the simple stories of 
their travels and hunting adventures. 

They had no more eager listeners than 
Allan and Hory. The latter now, always 
made one in the company. 

But the Baron was very much struck 
with Aileen's innocent, almost childish 
beauty. 

“Ah!” he said, “the doctors con- 
demn me to die of heart-disease. Pah! 
I live, and ain getting stronger and ruddier 
every year." 

* Your heart is all right, Baron," said 
Ross, smiling; “ I wish——" 

But Ranzikoff interrupted him : 

* Ah! yes, at present, brother; but were 
Itostay much longer here, would it notcome 
to pass that I should have heart-disease 
of another kind?’ Miss Adair is but a 
child, I know, but —it is well I should go. 
I want to do something in the world. 
How proud would I not be, could I travel 
in wilder lands, and, having written & 
book, present it in person to the War-God 
—our Czar of all the Russias ! "' 

“That is a noble ambition! ” 

“Well, shall we not get ready and 
start ? ” 

“My dear friend," was Ross's reply, 
“I am ready to make one of your party, 


“and to face a whole world of adventures 


as soon as you are," 

“Amen!” said Ranzikoff, crossing 
himself with apparently more solemnity 
than the occasion demanded. He 
brightened up immediately, however. He 
lit a cigar, and leaning towards Ross— 
they were sitting with their dogs on a 
rock by the sea— “I have an idea, a 
happy thought,” he said eagerly. 

“ And now I will explain it." 

The sun was setting behind the western 
clouds when the two walked homewards 
to Castle Indolenee. Arm in arm, Vasto 
and Czarina coming on side by side in 
the rcar. 

( To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


ENTLY Dirk Peters had never read Edgar 

Poe’s book, and very likely did not know 

how to read. After having handed over Pym’s 
journal, he had not troubled himself about its 
publication. Having retired to Illinois at 
first and to the Falklands afterwards, he had 
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CHAPTER XV1Il.—continued. 


no notion of the stir that the work had made, 
or of the fantastic and baseless climax to 


which our great poet had brought those ' 


strange adventures. 
And, besides, might not Arthur Pym him- 
self, with his tendency to the supernatural, 


have fancied that he saw these wondrous 
things, due solely to ais imaginative brain ? 

Then, for the first time in the course of 
this discussion, West’s voice made itself heard. 
I had no idea which side he would take. 
The first. words he uttered were: 
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“ Captain, your orders ? ” 

Captain Len Guy turned towards his crew, 
who surrounded him, both the old and the 
new. Hearne remained in the background, 
rendy to intervene if he should think it 
necessary. 


The captain questioned the boatswain and 


“ Who gave you leave to speak ? " 


his comrades, whose devotion was unreser- 
vedly his, by a long and anxious look, and I 
heard him mutter between his teeth : 

"Ah! if it depended only on me! If I were 

ve of the assent and the help of them all ! ” 

Then Hearne spoke roughly. 

“ Captain," said he, “it’s two months 
since we left the Falklands. Now, my com- 
panions were engaged for a voyage which 
was not to take them farther beyond the 
icebergs than Tsalal Island.” 

“That is not so," exclaimed Captain Len 
Guy. “No! That is not so. I recruited 
you all for an enterprise which I have a right 
to pursue, so far as I please." 

“Beg pardon," said Hearne coolly, “ but 
we have come to a point which no navigator 
has ever yet reached, in a sea no ship except 
the Jane has ever ventured into before us, and 
therefore my comrades and I mean to return 
to the Falklands before the bad season. 
l'rom there you can return to Tsalal Island, 
and even go on to the Pole, if you so 
plea ie. 

A murmur of approbation greeted his 
words; no doubt the sealing-master justly 
interpreted the sentiments of the majority, 
composed of the new recruits. To go against 
their opinion, to exact the obedience of these 
ill-disposed men, and under such conditions 
to risk the unknown Antarctic waters, would 
have beer; an act of te:inciity— or, rather, an 
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act of madness—that would have brought 
about some catastrophe. 

Nevertheless, West advancing upon Hearne, 
said to him in a threatening tone, * Who 
gave you leave to speak ? ”’ 

“The captain questioned us,’ 
Hearne. “I hada right to reply.” 

The man 
these words with 
such insolence that 
West, who was gene- 
rally SO 
strained, was about 
to give free vent to 
his wrath, when 
Captain Len Guy, 
stopping him by a 
motion of his hand, 
said quietly : 

‘“ Be calm, Jem. 
Nothing can be done 
unless we are all 
agreed. What is 
your opinion, Hurli- 
guerly ? ” 

“It is very clear, 
captain," replied the 
boatswain. “I will 
obey your orders, 
whatever they may 
be! It is our duty 
not to forsake Wil- 
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liam Guy and the 
others so long as any 
chance of saving 
them remains." 

The boatswain 
paused for a moment, 
while several of the 
sallors gave 
equivocal signs of 
approbation. 

" As for 
concerns 
Pym. 

* There is no ques- 
tion of Arthur Pym,”’ 
struck in the captain, 
"but only of my 
brother William and 
his companions." 

I saw at this 
moment that Dirk 
Peters was about to 
protest, and caught 
hold of his arm. He 
with anger, 
but kept silence. 

The captain continued his questioning of 
the men, desiring to know by name all those 
upon whom he might reckon. The old crew to 
a nian acquiesced in his proposals, and pledged 
themselves to obey his orders implicitly and 
follow him whithersoever he chose to yo. 


what 
Arthur 
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Three only of the recruits joined those 
faithful seamen ; these were English sailors. 
The others were of Hearne's opinion, holding 
that for them the campaign was ended at 
Tsalal Island. They therefore refused to go 
beyond that point, and formally demanded 
that the ship should be steered northward 
so as to clear the icebergs at the most favour- 
able period of the season. 

Twenty men were on their side, and to 
constrain them to lend a hand to the working 
of the ship if she were to be diverted to the 
south would have been to provoke them to 
rebel. There was but one resource: to arouse 
their covetousness, to strike the chord of self- 
interest, 

I intervened, therefore, and addressed 
them in a tone which placed the seriousness 
of my proposal beyond a doubt. 

“Men of the Halbrane, listen to me! 
Just as various States have done for voyages 
of discovery in the Polar regions, I offer a 
reward to the crew of this schooner. Two 
thousand dollars shall be shared among you 
for every degree we make beyond the eighty- 
fourth parallel.” 

Nearly seventy dollars to each man; this 
was a strong temptation. 

I felt that I had hit the mark. 

“I will sign an agreement to that effect," 
I continued, ** with Captain Len Guy as your 
representative, and the sums gained shall be 
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handed to you on your return, no matter 
under what conditions that return be accom- 
plished.” 

I waited for the effect of this promise, and, 
to tell the truth, I had not to wait long. 
‘Hurrah ! ?' sie the boatswain, acting as 
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fugleman to his comrades, who almost unani- 
mously added their cheers to his. Hearne 
offered no further opposition; it would 
always be in his power to put in his word 
when the circumstances should be more pro- 
pitious. 

Thus the bargain was made, and, to gain 
our ends, I would have made a heavier 
sacrifice. 

It is true we were within seven degrees of 
the South Pole, and, if the Halbrane should 
indeed reach that spot, it would never cost 
me more than fourteen thousand dollars. 

Early in the morning of December 27 the 
Halbrane put out to sea, hending south-west. 

After the scene of the preceding evening 
Captain Len Guy had taken a few hours’ 
rest. I met him next day on deck while 
West was going about fore and aft, and he 
called us both to him. 

* Mr. Jeorling," he said, *it was with a 
terrible pang that I came to the resolution to 
bring our schooner back to the north! I 
felt I had not done all I ought to do for our 
unhappy fellow-countrymen; but I knew 
that the majority of the crew would be 
against me if I insisted on going beyond 
Tsalal Island.” 

* That is true, captain; there was a begin- 
ning of indiscipline on board, and perhaps 
it might have ended in a revolt.” 

* A revolt we should have speedily put 
down," said West coolly, “were it only by 
knocking Hearne, who is always exciting the 
mutinous men, on the head.” 

“And you would have done well, Jem," 
said the captain. “Only, justice being 
satisfied, what would have become of the 
agreement together, which we must have in 
order to do anything? " 

* Of course, captain, it is better that things 
passed off without violence! But for the 
future Hearne will have to look out for him- 
self." . 

“ His companions," observed the captain, 
* are now greedy for the prizes that have 
been promised them. The greed of gain 
will make them more willing and persever- 
ing. The generosity of Mr. Jeorling has 
succeeded where our entreaties would un- 
doubtedly have failed. I thank him for it.” 

Captain Len Guy held out a hand to me, 
which I grasped cordially. 

After some general conversation relating 
to our purpose, the ship’s course, and the 
proposed verification of the bearings of the 
group of islands on the west of Tsalal which 
is described by Arthur Pym, the captain 
said : 

“ As it is possible that the ravages of the 
earthquake did not extend to this group, and 
that it may still be inhabited, we must be on 
our guard in approaching the bearings.” 

“Which cannot be very far off,’ I added. 
* And then, captain, who knows but that 
your brother and his sailors might have 
taken refuge on one of these islands ? ” 

This was an admissible but not a consoling 
eventuality, for in that case the poor fellows 
would have fallen into the hands of those 
savages of whom they were rid while they 
remained at Tsalal. 

* Jem," resumed Captain Len Guy, “we 
are making good way, and no doubt land 
will be signalled in a few hours. Give orders 
for the watch to be careful.” 

* It's done, captain." 

* There is a man in the erow's-nest ? ” 

* Dirk Peters himself, at his own request.”’ 

“All right, Jem; we may trust his vigi- 
lance." 

“ And also his eyes," I added, “for he is 
gifted with amazing sight.” 

For two hours of very quick sailing not 
the smallest indication of the group of eight 
islands was visible. 

* [t is incomprehensible that we have not 
come in sight of them," said the captain. 


the tops of five or six islets. 
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“I reckon that the Halbrane has made sixty 
miles since this morning, and the islands in 
question are tolerably close together.” 

“ Then, captain, we must conclude— and it 
is not unlikely—that the group to which 
Tsalal belonged has entirely disappeared in 
the earthquake." 

* Land ahead ! " cried Dirk Peters. 

We looked, but could discern nothing on 
the sea, nor was it until a quarter of an 
hour had elapsed that our glasses enabled us 
to recognise the tops of a few scattered islets 
shining in the oblique rays of the sun, two 
or three miles to the westward. 

What a change! How had it come about ? 
Arthur Pym described spacious islands ; but 
only a small number of tiny islets, half a 
dozen at most, protruded from the waters. 

At this moment the half-breed came sliding 
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down from his lofty perch and jumped to 
the deck. 

* Well, Dirk Peters! Have you recognised 
the group ? ” asked the captain. 

“The group?" replied the half-breed, 
shaking his head. “No, I have only seen 
There is 
nothing but stone heaps there—not a single 
island !” 

As the schooner approached we easily 
recognised these fragments of the group, 
which had been almost entirely destroyed on 
its western side. The scattered remains 
formed dangerous reefs which might 
seriously injure the keel or the sides of the 
Halbrane, and there was no intention of 
risking the ship’s safety among them. We 
accordingly cast anchor at a safe distance, 
and a boat was lowered for the reception of 
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Captain Len Guy, the boatswain, Dirk Peters, 
Holt, two men, and myself. The still, trans- 
parent water, as Peters steered us skilfully 
between the projecting edges of the little 
reefs, allowed us to see, not a bed of sand 
strewn with shells, but blackish heaps which 
were overgrown by land vegetation, tufts of 
plants not belonging to the marine flora that 
floated on the surface of the sea. Presently 
we landed on one of the larger islets which 
rose to about thirty feet above the sea. 

“Do the tides rise sometimes to 
height ??' I inquired of the captain. 

“ Never," he replied, “and perhaps we 
shall discover some remains of the vegetable 
kingdom, of habitations, or of an encamp- 
ment.” 

“The best thing we can do," said the 
boatswain, “is to follow Dirk Peters, who has 
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already distanced us. The half-breed’s lynx 
eyes will see what we can’t.” 

Peters had indeed scaled the eminence ina 
moment, and we presently joined him on the 
top. 

"The islet was strewn with remains (prob- 
ably of those domestic animals mentioned in 
Arthur Pym's journal) but these bones 
differed from the bones on Tsalal Island by 
the. faet that the heaps dated from a few 
months only. This then agreed with the 
recent period at which we placed the earth- 
quake. Besides, plants and tufts of flowers 
were growing here and there. 

* And these are this year's," I cried, ‘no 
southern winter has passed over them." 

These facts having been ascertained, no 
doubt could remain respecting the date ol 
the departure of 
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Patterson. The destruction of the popula- 
tion of Tsalal whose bones lay about the 
village waa not attributable to that cata- 
strophe. William Guy and the five sailors of 
the Jane had been able to fly in time, since 
no bones that could be theirs had been found 
on the island. 


Where had they taken refuge? This was 
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the ever-pressing question. What answer 
were we to obtain? Must we conclude that, 
having reached one of these islets, they had 
perished in the swallowing-up of the archi- 
pelago? We debated this point, as may be 
supposed, at a length and with detail which 
I can only indicate here. Suffice it to say, 
that a decision was arrived at to the follow- 


ing effect. Our sole chance of discoverinz 
the unfortunate castaways was to continue 
our voyage for two or three parallels farther ; 
the goal was there, and which of us woud 
not sacrifice even his life to uttain it ? 

* God is guiding us, Mr. Jeorling," said 
Captain Len Guy. 

(To be continued.) 
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IN THE ISLES OF COUTANCES: 


M“ 29, 1646, was a notable day in the 
1 Isle cf Jersey. It was marked by 
the bathos of exultation confronted with 
humiliation. Light was blended with 
darkness as in the progress of a storm. 

On the one hand it was the anniversary 
of the birth of the Prince of Wales, to be 
hailed with enthusiastic rejoicing among 
the loyal islanders. On the other hand 
it saw the arrival on the same shores of 
the outeast Governor of Castle Cornet — 
& humiliation for bowed heads and down- 
cast eyes through shame and remorse. 
Did ever jov and sorrow meet on the 
arena of history in more striking con- 
trast ? 

The actual presence of the Prince 
among us, on the occasion of his attain- 
ing the age of sixteen, was a compliment 
to the fidelity of his island subjects 
which they were eager to acknowledge. 
At an carly hour the day of jubilee was 
announced by a Royal salute from the 
ramparts of Elizabeth Castle. The bat- 
teries along the coast, as far as St. Aubin's 
Tower, were quick to respond, and the 
reverberating chorus was taken up in 
turn by the frigates in the bay. 

No sooner was the challenge wafted to 
the opposite shores of the island, than 
the heavy ordnance of Mont Orgueil re- 
echoed the salute, which was repeated 
by the artillery in every parish, inter- 
spersed with vollevs of musketry. 

A great gathering of the militia pre- 
sently mustered on ihe sands before tho 
fortress in which lus Royal Highness held 
his court. They fired a feu de joie, 
which was answered by other regiments 
paraded on commanding heights above 
the Castle and town of St. Heliers. 

And now all eves within sight of the 
Castle were strained with eager gaze to- 
wards the opening portals. l'orthe Prince 
and his retinue were emerging in gorgeous 
array. With brilliant colours of scarf 
and plume, glint of steel, flash of silver, 
blast of trumpet, jangle of bridle and 
scabbard, clank of hoofs. the gay cavaliers 
rode forth two abreast, as an advance 
guard. Broad Spanish hats adorned with 
drooping feathers shaded their long love- 
locks; their buff coats. slashed after the 
fashion, displayed rich silk beneath : their 
pistols, richly mounted, reflected a 
sparkle of sunlight with every movement; 
their high boots, heavily spurred, gave 
finish to their equipment; while the 
snorting of their chargers, as they proudly 
tossed their heads and champed the foam- 
ing bits, lent a lively sound of martial 
suport to the scene. 


splendidly dressed, handsome in 
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CHAPTER XXIIL---THE PRINCE'S BIRTHDAY. 


bore a small standard emblazoned with 
the Royal arms. 

Then came himself, 
face 
and figure. From the jewelled ostrich 
plume that adorned his velvet cap, to the 
gold spurs on his heels, he looked every 
inch a worthy son of the illustrious house 
of Stuart. Over a broad collar of point 
Jace fell his hair in long curls. A purple 
mantle embroidered with gold was flung 
over his shoulders, fastened with a gold 
brooch, mounting a magnificent cairn- 
gorm, the ornament and badge of his 
Highland origin. A slashed doublet of 
purple silk, crossed with a white scarf of 
the same material, set forth the graceful 
elegance of his figure, as, seated erect on 
his palfrey, with proud and beaming 
smile he conversed affably with his 
courtiers. 

Flutter of colour, glitter of silver and 
gold, ring of steel, and clatter of hoof, 
imparted a glamour of sight and sound, 
by which the aitention of every spectator 
was arrested. From every voice, inspired 
by heartfelt devotion, a greeting swelled 
on the breeze with loud acclaim. 

This Royal expedition, while vastly 
tending to the gratification of the is- 
landers, had another object besides con- 
templation of the rejoicings in honour of 
the joyful anniversary. The Prince 
wished to survey some of the coast de- 
fences. He showed much shrewdness, 
so Captain Rochefort informed me (for 
he was honoured by a place in the Royal 
escort), in suggesting improvements and 
additions to some of the fortifications in 
exposed places. 

Both in going and returning, his High- 
ness was welcomed with enthusiasm by 
all who were gladdened by the sight of 
hin. With one accord all commented on 
the gracious smiles and evidence of ap- 
preciation wherewith he acknowledged 
their expressions of devotion. 

Now as the procession passed over the 
high ground, before descending on their 
return to the Castle, their attention was 
arrested by the white sails of a patache 
scudding before the breeze and steering 
towards the Castle. On either side a 
Royal frigate was in attendance as eecort. 
The Prince at once divined the intention. 

“ See," he exclaimed, “ yonder comes 


the Prince 


' our loyal and gallant servant, Sir Peter 


One of the cavaliers , 
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Osborne. ‘Truly, our happiness will be 
enhanced on this auspicious day by the 
opportunity to thank him in person for 
all his chivalrous devotion to our cause. 
Let us hasten, my lords, to reach the 


Castle before him, that we may be in read: 
ness to welcome our gallant friend." 

The company of horsemen quickenei 
their paces to a trot, scabbard and bridie 
raising & louder jingle of military music. 
which sounded cheerily as they careered 
over the sward. Meantime the patache 
drew nearer to the Castle, until presently 
it came to moorings off the landing-stage. 
I was fortunate enough to be within good 
view, and saw Sir Peter Osborne disem- 
bark from the vessel, followed only by 
four attendants—a chaplain, the porter 
afore-mentioned, and two others. 

I remarked the figure of the noil 
soldier less upright in bearing than when 
I last saw him, the face paler and mure 
haggard, while the glance of the falcon 
eyes seemed somewhat dimmed in keen- 
ness. Hut the mouth was firmly set as 
ever, an evidence that, although privation. 
hardship, and persecution might sap thr 
fountains of physical vigour, they could 
not break the indomitable spirit which 
animated his soldier’s heart. 

Sir Peter Osborne was received by sone 
of the Council, and was at once admitted 
to the presence of the Prince. So he 
passed from outward view within the 
fortress walls. 

I heard afterwards from Captain Rocke- 
fort that the ceremony was imprt-- 
sive. The gallant otlicer was conducted tc 
the audience-chamber, where the Prince 
was seated in state with his lords in 
attendance around him. Sir Pete: 
Osborne advanced, and on bended kr:: 
he kissed the Prince's hand. His Hizs 
ness then assisted him to rise, and ei- 
pressed in his father's name his gracicz: 
acknowledgment of long and faitii- 
service. The Prince then retired with kuz 
to a private chamber, where in strict pr- 
vacy they held converse together for ualf- 
an-hour. The Prince, on reappearing is 
the audience-chamber, showed unmists:- 
able traces of emotion upon his face. 

With Sir Peter Osborne’s passing fren 
tue Royal presencc, I feel almost inelir-! 
to let him pass out of this record als. 
For the thanks of a Prince in the Kinz: 
name confer a guerdon of honour upon ə 
man which needs no additional words to 
enhance its distinction. He who c-r 
merit such a reward by a life's devo: 
might well make his exit from pub: 
view, while the dew of royal benedicti 2 
lies fresh upon him. But some furr- 
allusion must be added hereafter to reni-t 
my record more complete. 

The remainder of the day was spert :3 
feasting and revelry. By the bount) œ 


a defeat. 


the Prince (at the expense of his pay- 
master) the soldiery were treated to 
abundance of good cheer, in which, being 
attached to the service of Captain Roche- 
fort, I was permitted to take a part. We 
were entertained at a liberal table, which 
groaned under plenty of fish, flesh, and 
fowl, with lighter confections to follow. 

And when night drew her sable mantle 
over the heavens, then beacons and bon- 
fires were kindled on every point of 
vantage. The ships of the Royal squadron, 
with Sir George Carteret's frigates, and 
all the merchant vessels in the roads, vied 
with each other in turning night to day, 
by hanging many lamps from their masts 
and yards. Never had I seen such a 
galant show. The artillery thundered 
a last salvo of “ good-night " ; the fires on 
the heights died down; the lamps on the 
ships went out like stars at dawn; the 
throngs of loyal subjects dispersed; and 
so, gradually, all signs of rejoicing sub- 
sided into silence and sleep. 

Sir Peter Osborne resided ten weeks in 
Jersey. During the early part of that 
time he was the guest of Lord Hopton, 
who entertained him with great courtesy. 
Captain Rochefort was in constant attend- 
ance, and from him I learnt how bitterly 
the gallant cavalier brooded over the 
past. He would sit for hours in the silent 
companionship of gloomy meditation. Who 
could fathom the depth of his melancholy 
broodings? The consciousness of slighted 
honour, disappointed hopes, devotion 
thwarted, must have pressed as an un- 
bearable burden upon that proud heart. 

I saw him many times when taking 
his walks abroad, and be sure I watched 
him closely when possible, without a rude 
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intrusion upon his solitude. He walked 
leaning heavily on his staff, with eyes 
bent on the ground. Sometimes I heard 
him mutter words to himself. His 
favourite walk was on the heights over- 
looking Elizabeth Castle. He would often 
pause and gaze intently upon that for- 
tress. 

Then he would turn and look in the 
direction of Guernsey; and, if the haze 
had lifted, he would sce the heights of the 
sister island, swimming as a blue cloud 
on the horizon. I doubt not his thoughts 
winged their flight across the intervening 
space of waters, to that other fortress 
which had witnessed the sacrifice of all 
his wealth, the outpouring of his heart’s 
devotion, the heroism of endurance. No 
wonder he looked bowed in body and 
crushed in soul. The victim of jealousy 
and misrepresentation at the hands of one 
on whom fortune smiled with singular 
favour, he had spent his substance and 
sacrificed his health in defence of a ruined 
cause—only to be called from his post at 
the end as unworthy of the trust, and in- 
competent for its duties. 

Had he been guilty of treachery, of 
which indeed his enemies did not scruple 
to accuse him, he could not have been 
visited with greater disgrace of punish- 
ment. The memory of insults, scorn, 
famine and privation, calumny and 
slander, fed upon his heart as he took his 
walks. I could see it in every movement, 
every attitude and expression. My heart 
bled for him. I felt his anguish with the 
keenest sympathy. 

Of what sorry comfort was the thought 
that the King had thanked him by 
letter, and expressed full confidence 


(To be concluded.) 
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in his services? Of what comfort was 
the remembrance of the Prince's affa. 
bility, of the delicate manner in which 
the Prince had couched the softened order 
of his dismissal? Of what comfort was 
the statement that his withdrawal was 
only a temporary expedient, to be 
cancelled when circumstances should 
improve? He knew in his heart that 
Castle Cornet was for ever as far removed 
from his authority as if it were plunged 
with its rock foundations beneath the blue 
waves of its surrounding sea. 

The youthful Prince, who made such a 
gallant show when he rode forth with his 
lords, amid the fanfare of trumpets, & 
blaze of colour and brilliant flash—what 
was he at that moment but as a jewelled 
ornament on the corpse of defunct 
royalty? The glamour of pomp was as 
a phantom.light dancing over a death- 
fraught swamp—as a bubble blown with 
bright colours in the sunshine, to burst in 
a moment when the wind goeth over it 
and it is gone. 

Among the bitter ingredients in the cup 
of Sir Peter Osborne’s humiliation must 
have been the presence of Sir George 
Carteret. Sir George frequently rode to 
the Castle with all the importance of his 
rank and station. He would often pass 
Sir Peter on foot, when he vouchsafed to 
him the mockery of a salute. Then the 
silent stab of covert disdain and conscious 
iriumph, repressed by an effort and so the 
more pungent, had to be endured. 

Ah me! I have but feebly tried to 
gauge the gnawing of the worm, the 
contact of the poisoned robe that sat no 
easier than the Centaur’s tunic on the 
shoulders of Hercules! . 


ee o CREE (err ———————— 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


Ta dog-sledge race was not a long one, 
but it proved very exciting. The teams 
were about evenly matched, and, the course 
being free from obstacles, were able to put 
forth their utmost speed. 

The sledges swayed from side to side as 
they dashed forward, in a way that gave their 
inexperienced riders many a thrill of appre- 
hension lest they should be flung out upon 
the hard snow ; but no upsets occurred, and 
at length, after a fierce spurt at the finish, 

r. Richardson's sledge was declared the 
Winner by a good length, Lieut. Franklin 
> Coming in second, and the two midshipmen 

neck and neck behind. 
| Denis was much disappointed at the chief's 
C he Your dogs not run right," he said 

Au ia they should be whipped hard ”; and 
ooked as if he would like very much to 
Perform the operation. 

But the Lieutenant laughed at him. 

PG They a? bit of it, Denis," he responded. 
D efit RE best, xy we had a ins run 
l : Ay. enjoyed it immensely, even 
En Bo didn't get first place.” 

Sta. É shermen had caught a large quantity 
pens a and these, being loaded on the sledges, 
EA awn to the fort, where they made a 
E me addition to the daily bill of fare, 


apt t 
during the [one ini dic very monotonous 
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CHAPTER VI.— THE MOOSE HUNT. 


The accommodation of Cumberland House 
not being equal to the demands of so large a 
party as Lieut. Franklin’s, it had been 
necessary for his men to complete a half- 
finished house that was within the palisade. 

This they accomplished in the course of a 
week, and then the whole expedition moved 
in. At first they found it extremely cold, in 
spite of the big fires they maintained; but 
by banking it around with snow, and filling 
in all the chinks and cracks, they finally 
succeeded in making it tolerably comfort- 
able. 

As it was to be their dwelling until spring, 
Lieut. Franklin spared no pains to have it as 
cosy as possible, being anxious that his men 
should keep in good spirits all winter so that 
they might be ready for a start when the 
time came to take up their journey again. 

There were not many Indians in the 
vicinity of the post, and the most of them 
were in a wretched condition owing to an epi- 
demic of: whooping-cough and measles. They 
were constantly coming in to beg for pro- 
visions, their hunters being in too debilitated 
a state to go out and obtain food for their 
families. 

One old and faithful hunter, who had done 
good service to the company, was brought to 
the fort in a dying condition, in the hope 
that the extra warmth and better nourish- 


ment might save him. But it was of no 
avail, as he died a few days afterwards. 
Shortly before he died, Lieut. Franklin and 
Denis, who were out for a walk together, 
discovered the old hunter sitting in the saw- 
pit, and busily employed gathering the dry 
dust in big handfuls, which he threw over 
his body. The day was piercingly cold, and 


‘the old man was naked to the waist, yet 


he kept this up for a long time, while 
they watched him without his observing 
them. | 

‘‘ What can that be for, Denis ? ” inquired 
the Lieutenant. ‘Such exposure on a bitter 
day like this is enough to kill him on the 
spot.” 

Denis shrugged his shoulders, and curled 
his lips contemptuously. ‘‘ He big fool, that's 
all," he said, with a fine air of superiority. 

This explanation not seeming sufficient, 
Lieut. Franklin applied to the residents of 
the fort for information; but they could not 
enlighten him, beyond the suggestion that it 
was some ceremony by way of preparation 
for death, which the poor old man felt to be 
near at hand. 

Towards the end of November a party was 
sent to the hunters’ tent at Basquiau Hill, 
some fifty miles distant, to bring in the 
supplies of moose-meat which it was hoped 


ther had secured, and the Englishmen, being 
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anxious to have some moose-hunting, ar- 
ranged to accompany the sledges. 

Of course Denis must go too. He was not 
to be left out of any sport if he could help 
it, and, seeing how expert he was with both 
gun and hunting-knife, he could not fail to 
be a valuable member of the party. 

They set off at daybreak one morning, a 
large and merry party, taking six sledges 
with them, for they counted upon bringing 
back many hundred pounds of fine moose- 
meat. The road lay across the low ground 
in the neighbourhood of the fort, and through 
the forest into the distant hills, among whose 
valleys, with their abundant growth of trees, 
the moose was to be found. 

Denis could hardly contain himself for 
delight at the prospect of such hunting. 
Only once before had he bad the opportunity, 
and then, being fortunate enough to bring 
down a splendid bull which had escaped the 
older members of the hunting party, he had 
got such a conceit of himself that he thought 
no moose could withstand him. 

* Oh, sir, but he was a fine one! ” he said 
enthusiastically. “Such horns!" and he 
spread his arms to their utmost extent 
to try and give some idea of their size. 
“And he was so fat! " and he smacked his 
lips over the recollection of the juicy roasts 
his moose had furnished. 

" Are they very hard to kill?"' asked 
Lieut. Franklin, who was greatly hoping that 
he might be so fortunate ns to bring low at 
least one of these forest monarchs. 

"Oh, yes," exclaimed Denis, “ very hard. 
And they fight—oh! but they fight! "They 
try to kill you, and you must run—run!” 
And his eyes diluted, and his frame quivered 
as though with morta! fear. 

The French element in his nature made 
Denis a good actor. He well knew how to 
be dramatic in narration, and he delighted in 
putting emphasis upon what he was saying. 

He was now anxious to impress upon the 
Englishmen the dithiculties and dangers of 
moose-hunting, and he certainly did succeed 
in giving them the idea that it was a noble 
sport well worthy of brave men. 

There could be no sledge-racing on this 
trip. The trail ran over rough and uneven 
ground, for the most part, and the dozs 
required careful driving, else the sleighs 
would have been frequently upset. 

The men were all on snow-shoes, to the 
use of which Lieut. Franklin and his com- 
panions were rapidly becoming accustomed, 
although they still found a long tramp trying, 
and on this occasion were fain to suggest a 
halt from time to time in order to rest their 
weary muscles. 

The weather continued fine, save for an 
occasional snow flurry, and the camp at 
Basquiau Hill was reached without special 
incident. 

Here everything was found in a satis- 
factory condition, the hunters having already 
secured a goodly stock of meat, and reported 
that the moose were still plentiful not far 
away. ‘To the Englishmen this was most 
welcome news, and they were impatient to 
begin the chase. 

That night around the camp fire they 
henrd many a thrilling tale of adventure 
with woanded moose which had sought to 
have revenge upon their enemies, and in 
some cases had only too well sueceeded. 

But these in nowise daunted them, and 
thev were impatient for the morrow when 
they might try their fortune. Bright and 
early next morning the moose-hunters set 
out, breaking up into small parties, and 
going in different directions in order that 
all might have a chance at the big game. 

Lieut. Franklin had, as guide, a tall, sinewy 
half-breed, named Pierre Grosbois, to whom 
he promised a silver dollar if he put him in 
the way of shooting & good big moose. 
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Pierre was & veteran hunter, and in his 
presence Denis dwindled to a mere tyro, the 
Lieutenant giving all his attention to the 
older hand. 

Denis felt this, and showed it by being 
unusually silent; but in his heart he was 
resolved that ere the day was over he would 
do something to show that he was not to be 
despised. 

Pierre, on his part, rather resented Denis 
being with them; he would have preferred 
having Lieut. Franklin to himself; and he 
gave vent to his feeling in some stage 
asides of a very personal bearing, that made 
Denis's eyes flash dangerously, and his 
tawny checks redden with rage, so that the 
Lieutenant felt it expedient to intervene, and 
to command Pierre to desist. 

As they would likely be out overnight, 
they took with them two days’ provisions and 
ample means for making fires, Thecountry 
they traversed was very hilly. with little bits 
of level land tucked away among the folds of 
the hills, and abounded in trees whose young 
branches afforded food for the big animal of 
which the hunters were in quest. 

“ Moose do that," said Pierre, pointing to 
& birch-tree which had bccn bent down to the 
ground and stripped clean of every leaf and 
twig. 

^ Why, how did he manage it?” inquired 
Lieut. Franklin, who saw that the height of 
the tree far exceeded that of the animal, 
and therefore could not understand how he 
reached the top. 

* Easy enough,” replied Pierre. “He got 
on the tree like this "—and he put his legs 
astride his gun, and pressed forward upon it, 
thus making clear how cleverly the moose 
would ride down a slender tree-trunk and 
bring every part of it within reach of his 
mouth. 

* I should like very much to see one do it,” 
said Franklin, 

“ Maybe, yes," answered Pierre; “we'll 
see "; and he looked very important, as though 
he knew all the secrets of the forests, and 
could do pretty much what h wanted. 

They tramped on until midday, seeing 
many tracks of moose printed in the snow, 
but nothing of the animals that made them. 
At the halt for dinner they lighted no fire lest 
the smoke should reach the nostrils of the 
moose, who are wonderfully keen of scent; but 
just had a cold snack, and after a brief rest, 
during which the men even denied them- 
selves their customary pipe, set off again. | 

By this time they were in the very heart 
of the inoose range, and they proceeded very 
cautiously, as at any moment the game might 
be sighted. 

Pierre went ahead, holding his gun ready 
to fire on the instant; Lieut. Franklin came 
next, watching eagerly every moveinent of his 
leader; and Denis brought up the rear. having 
Koyee in leash, for to have allowed him free- 
dom would have been to spoil all chances of 
a kill. 

In this fashion they had gone some 
hundreds of yards, and Pierre had just 
reached the crest of the hill beyond which 
was a wooded valley, when he stopped short, 
threw himself silently down on the snow, 
and beckoned to Lieut. Franklin to come up 
to him. 

With throbbing pulse the Licutenant 
vbeyed, dropping on the snow beside the 
guide. 

* See there!’’ cried Pierre, ina triumphant 
whisper. “ Ah— but that is fine!” ' 

The English ofticer peeped cautiously over 
the top of the ridge, and the sight that met 
his eyes was certainly sufficient to make 
every nerve thrill with joy. 

In the vale below was a small moose yard, 
holding within its well-defined limits & 
splendid bull, two fine cows, and a couple of 
yearlings. 


They were all in the best of condition, and 
were nibbling at the tree-twigs in perfect 
unconsciousness of danger. 

Now in order that their shot might not be 
wasted, it was necessary that au order of 
attack should be arranged, so, slipping noise- 
lessly back behind the hill, the hunters held 
a consultation in whispers, the result of which 
was that the big bull fell to the lot of Lieut. 
Franklin. Pierre took the fattest cow, and 
Denis was assigned one of the yearlings. He 
sniffed contemptuously at this, and said he 
would prefer helping Lieut. Franklin to kill 
the bull; but as the latter wished, if possible, 
to have the full glory of the victory, he 
declined the proffered assistance. 

"Let me have the first shot anyway, 
Denis,” he said, with a hopeful smile, ** and if 
I need you to help me finish him I will call 
upon you." 

Crawling back to the top of the ridge, they 
found the moose still unsuspicious, but 
huddled together in such a way that they did 
not offer a good chance for the guns. 

It was therefore necessary that they should 
be disturbed, and accordingly Koyee was 
unleashed and set upon them. He darted 
down the hillside, barking fiercely, and 
instantly the little herd of moose was thrown 
into confusion. The bull bristled up at once, 
and, lowering his broad antlers, prepared to 
receive the audacious intruder upon their 
points, while the cows and yearlings, after a 
moment's bewildered hesitancy, started off 
down the vale at a lumbering gallop. 

Almost as one the reports of the three guns 
rany out, and every bullet found its mark. 

Pierres cow, shot through the heart, 
staggered afew paces, and then fell upon the 
snow, which fast reddened with her blood. 

Denis’s bullet smashed the shoulder-blade of 
the yearling, making further flight impossible ; 
while Lieut. Franklin, having to fire at 
the bull’s head, struck him between the eyes, 
so as to temporarily stun him and bring him 
to his knees. So overcome with exultation 
at the success of the shot as to throw all 
prudence to the winds, the Lieutenant rushed 
down the slope, hunting-knife in hand, 
exclaiming, * He's down! he's down ! I must 
finish him," followed by Pierre, shouting out, 
“ Take care, sir, the moose not dead. Take 
care! " while Denis wisely waited a moment 
to reload his gun, and then went after the 
others at & more deliberate pace, for he still 
felt piqued at being made to fire at the 
yearling. Koyee was baying the bull, who 
had now regained his feet, and was making 
furious efforts to toss the troublesome 
animal; but when the men appeared, the 
moose, turning away from the dog, promptly 
charged upon them with a bloodeurdling 
bellow. 

Being on snow-shoes, Lieut. Franklin 
could not move as quickly as if in his 
ordinary foot-gear, and it looked as though 
he would not be able to evade the maddened 
aninial's charge, when Pierre effected a diver- 
sion by shouting and waving his arms so as 
to draw the attention of the bull to himself. 
The snow-shoes were no encumbrance to him, 
and he dodged among the trees cleverly, the 
bull roaring and snorting after him, while he 
shouted to the others: 

“Kill him! kill him! quick! quick!” 
But the Lieutenant was in such a state of 
excitement that his hands were not steady 
enough to reload his gun properly, and Denis 
seemed in no hurry to fire, the fact of the 
matter being that he was greatly relishing 
the scene, not being deeply concerned about 
Pierre’s danger. 

« Fire at him, Denis! fire at him ! ” shouted 
the Lieutenant, as he strove desperately to 
ram a tight bullet down into his gun. 

Pierre’s situation was fast becoming serious. 
The snow was hard enough to bear the 


broad fect of the moose, and he could 
Lmanuuvre 
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manceuvre upon it as freely as if upon the 
ground. Indeed, were it not for Koyee, who 
sprang at his head with splendid audacity, 
and thus confused him, he would certainly 
have overtaken Pierre. 

At last the hard-pressed hunter, in trying to 
make a sudden turn, caught his snow-shoes 
together, and pitched headlong, calling out to 
the others to save him as he fell. 

In an instant the infuriated bull was upon 
him, and in spite of Kovee’s reckless charge 
would soon have stamped and gored the life 
out of him had not Denis, who was just 
waiting for this moment, tuken careful aim at 
the great creature’s side, and sent his bullet 
straight into his heart. 

With one dreadful roar the bull threw up 
his head, and rolled over almost on top of 
Pierre, who just managed to scramble out of 
his way as he fell. , 

“Hurrah, Denis!” exclaimed Lieut. 
Franklin, vastly relieved at his guide’s 
deliverance, “you did that splendidly. I 
was afraid you'd be too late.” 

Denis, looking as well pleased with him. 
self as & young bantam-cock that has just 
put to flight an aspiring rival, said : 

“I shoot straight, sir, every time”; and 
then stooping down to pat the head of the 
prostrate moose he added, “ Fine big fellow, 
eh?” 

Meantime Pierre, having picked himself 
up, reloaded his gun without one word of 
gratitude to his deliverer, or of praise for the 
excellence of his marksmanship. 

"Why, Pierre," said Lieut. Franklin, 
“you haven't thanked Denis for coming to 
your assistance. But for him you’d probably 
have been a dead man by this time, for the 
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bullet got stuck tight in my gun, and I 
couldn't ram it down." 

But Pierre was in too bad a humour to do 
the right thing. He was provoked with him- 
self for having let the moose get the better of 
him, and he was stil more provoked that 
Denis should have been the one to rescue him 
from his perilous plight. Had it been 
Lieut. Franklin he would not have minded 
&t all, but he could not forgive Denis for 
winning the honours of the occasion. 

So, without vouchsating any reply, he 
proceeded to the task of skinning and cutting 
up the carcass of the fallen animal. 

This unattractive job, in which both the 
Lieutenant and Denis assisted to the best of 
their ability, took a considerable time, and 
wanen the task was finished the sun had sunk. 
low in the horizon. 

The problem now was what to do with the 
fine supply of meat that had been obtained. 
To leave it at the place while they went back 
to Cumberland House for sledges would be 
simply to make a present of it to the wolves, 
and thus have all their labour for nothing. 

It was therefore necessary that it should 
be guarded until it could be conveyed to the 
fort. 

Pierre now saw an opportunity of recover- 
ing his lost prestige, and proposed a plan 
that certainly did credit to his courage and 
skill as a hunter. 

This was that Lieut. Franklin and Denis 
should remain by the meat while he set off 
alone for the fort. 

To accomplish this meant that he should 
tramp for long hours back over the way they 
had come, at the risk of attack'from wild ani- 
mals, and with the chancé of being lost, even 
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though the moon was well advanced towards 
full. 

Lieut. Franklin opposed this, urging that 
they all remain until morning, and then 
Pierre could make his trip without danger. 

But the voyageur was not to be dissuaded. 
He was just in the humour for some wild 
enterprise, and accordingly, after a substantial 
supper on broiled moose-steak, he set off, 
warning Lieut. Franklm to keep the fire 
going all night, for they might count upon 
having a visit from wolves. 

It was with great reluctance that the Lieu- 
tenant saw Pierre start. He would have 
much preferred his remaining; and as soon 
as he had gone he set to work with Denis 
preparing a supply of firewood sufficient to 
last through the night. This being ac- 
complished, they sat down to rest, both 
feeling very tired, yet fully realising that 
there would be little sleep for them that 
night. 

Koyee’s presence was a great comfort. He 
could be relied upon to give warning of the 
approach of any enemy, and although he now 
lay dozing after a good supper, he was ready 
for action at a moment’s notice. 

It was getting on towards midnight, and, in 
spite of their efforts to keep awake, both 
Lieut. Franklin and Denis had fallen 
asleep, when Koyee sprang up with bristling 
hair and ears acock. He did not bark; he 
listened intently, his white teeth gleaming 
through his black lips; and Denis, aroused 
from his nap, listened with him, to hear 
coming distinctly through the still night air 
a sound that he instantly recognised as the 
howl of the great grey wolf. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPTIVITY. 


CHAPTER IV.— THE CAPTIVFS ARE DIMINISHED BY ONE. 


a [sns may be something romantic in 

sleeping on the bare floor, in this noble 
old castle," said Tommy, “ but it is a tax 
upon the bones.” 

He was leaning against the wall, rubbing 
his knees and elbows in turn with the vigour 
of & professional shampooer. Harry and 
Cecil stood in the middle of the chamber 
looking about them, with dissatisfaction 
strongly marked on their faces. 

The place was absolutely bare of furniture. 
Through the unglazed narrow windows the 
wind had from time to time driven sundry 
leaves and a goodly quantity of dust, which 
lay against the opposite wall in a gently 
sloping heap. Not even the bands of sun- 
light, three in number, that were thrown 
through the windows aforesaid had much 
effect in reducing the inconceivably miserable 
air of the chamber. 

Receiving no reply, Tommy ventured to 
make another remark. This time he touched 
upon a very tender subject indeed. 

“ What about breakfast now? I could eat 
almost anything. Can't call to mind ever 
having been so fearfully peckish before." 

“ Perhaps it would be a waste of food for 
the brutes to give us anything to eat,’’ said 
Harry, in his customary leisurely way of 
speaking. 

“Oh, they won't murder us, yet," returned 
Tommy hopefully ; “a brigand who will kill 
without trying his luck at obtaining ransom 
must be something phenomenal." 

"They haven't missed us at home yet,” 
said Cecil gloomily ; ‘that is something to be 
thankful for. It isa pity the Colonel is away." 


A heavy knock on the door interrupted 
them, and & hoarse voice bade them stand 
back from it on peril of their lives. 

* There's nobody near it," shouted Harry ; 
* what do you want?” 

“Brought breafarse, 
answer. 

The door was opened a few inches and a 
parcel thrust in. Tommy made a forward 
movement to pick it up, but was promptly 
checked by the barrel of an old rusty gun being 
thrust through the opening. 

" Steady there,” he cried as he shifted out 
of the line of fire; “Ithought you meant me 
to come for it." 

No answer was vouchsafed him. A hand 
quickly thrust in & coarse earthen jug and 
the door closed with a snap. The bolt was 
demonstratively forced home. 

“Water,” said Tommy, as he peered into 
the vessel; “coffee and tea at a premium in 
high latitudes. What's in the parcel? Some 
of our sandwiches and a few pieces of goat's 
flesh, salted and dried. Who says goat?” 

" Give me anything," said Harry; "evi- 
dently they don't mean to starve us." 

“ The chief will visit us by-and-by," said. 
Cecil —* a handsome scoundrel, with a follow- 
ing fearfully and wonderfully picturesque." 

" And dirty," said Harry, as he attacked a 
sandwich with the vigour of good appetite. 
Youth is proverbially careless about the rainy 
day which too often comes to theimprovident, 
be the spell of fine weather short or long. 
It did not occur to the captives that there 
might be no more provisions brought to them 
thatday. Unwisely, as they discovered anon, 


senor,” was the 


they disposed of the entire supply, and were 
well filled if not contented. 

The view from the windows was far from 
satisfactory, owing to the narrowness of the 
openings, and the chamber being between 
fifty and sixty feet from the ground. There 
was a glimpse of some of the towers and a 
strip of the distant country, but nothing more. 

That the brigand chief would come speedily 
and let them know the fate in store for 
them they all most devoutly wished. Cecil 
was the most impatient of the three, ánd as 
hour after hour went by he became painfully 
restless, walking up and down the room, 
glancing at the windows and door, and utter- 
ing angry ejaculations. 

* It isn't a bit of good fuming,” said Harry ; 
“ take things coolly, old fellow." 

* I can’t,” responded Cecil ; “it won't take 
very long to drive me stark mad if they keep 
us here." 

" We can't get out." 

“ We can try." 

* Let's have a look at the chimney,” said 
Tommy; “if it isn't too wide I can work my 
way up it, chimney-sweep style. And there 
is no soot. I reckon they used to burn wood 
here." 

The hearth was wide and deep enc ugh for 
them all to stand within it and look up the 
chimney. It was far too ample in size below 
to dream of climbing up it in the manuer 
suggested by Tommy, but it evidently 
narrowed higher up, and about twelve feet 
overhead there was a stout iron bar fixed 


across it. 
«Jf I could reach that,” mused Tommy, 
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“ I could find out my chances of getting on. 
Here, Harry, you stand by the wall and Cecil 
can get upon your shoulders, then I can 
climb up to his and the rest is easy." 

They were not trained acrobats, but all 
were active and strong. Cecil speedily 
mounted cn Harry’s shoulders, and ‘Tommy, 
with a little help, succeeded in attaining the 
higher position. 

* Hurry up,” gasped Harry ; “on my word 
you are heavy, and the heels of vour boots, 
Cecil, cut into my shoulders terribly." 

"Right," cried Tommy; * you can get 
down for a bit, Cecil.” 

He was holding on to the bar, swinging 
lightly to and fro. When Cecil reached the 
floor he looked up and saw Tommy raise his 
feet and thrust them between his arms, then 
draw up his body, and finally take up a sitting 
position on the bar, with the ease of an 
athlete. 

“ That little gymnasium trick has come in 
useful," said Tommy; “now the best thing 
for you to do is to go back to the room. In 
case I fall, you may get into trouble without 
helping me." 

"Don't run any idiotie risks," advised 
Harry; “and just remember that anyway 
it is easier to go up than come down." 

“Isit?” grinned Tommy. “I could come 
down in a flash, but it will take time to get 
up to the open.” 

“Wel,” said Harry, who was hardly in 
the humour for jesting, " you know what I 
mean." 

He walked into the room with Cecil, and 
they paced up and down in a quiet wav, 
listening for some indication from Tommy 
that he was successful, or felt it ndvisable to 
give up a hopeless task, But after a few 
sounds like boots scraping against stonework, 
there was absolute stillness. 

** Perhaps he has stuck fast and is smother- 
ing,” said Cecil. 

He ran to the hearth, and, thrusting his 
head in, peered up the chimney. A startled 
exclamation burst from his lips. 
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H W: shall make a careful search, and if 

we don't find him, we will burn 
the roof over your head and smoke the 
young traitor out.” 

The speaker was an officer in Colonel 
Kirke’s regiment, and the brutal way in 
which he spoke to the defenceless old woman 
before him showed that there was good 
reason for the nickname “ Kirke's lambs ” 
given sarcastically by the country people to 
these troops. 

“My son is not here," the old lady 
responded, “and l have not seen him for 
some while now." 

“ We will soon find that out for ourselves,” 
rejoined the brutal soldier. “We have 
information that he is hanging about here, 
and we don’t mean to go back without hiin.” 


There was no response to this lastassertion, - 


and Captain McClun ordered his men to set 
about their search. Upstairs and downstairs 
they tramped, prodding the beds with their 
swords, turning out the cupboards, smashing 
in doors that did not readily open before 
them, and leaving Mrs. Fletcher's trim farni- 
house little better than a place sacked by an 
invading army. 

Some of the searchers were not over-honest, 
and, whenever they came across an article 
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“ What's the matter?” cried Harry, rush- 
ing towards him. 

* Tommy's done the trick and vanished,” 
gasped Cecil. 

“ He has been precious quick about it.” 

* Quick or slow, he's done the thing. He 
had to go up or come down, and he isn't 
there." 

The chimney was as straight as a factory 
shaft, and high overhead a small dise of sky 
was in evidence. The light filtered down 
dimly, disclosing the walls, and certainly 
nothing a tithe of the size of Tommy was 
clinging to them. 

* We can do nothing but wait till he shows 
up again,” said Harry. 

* He may not come back to us.” 

“ Fool if he does," growled Harry. “If he 
can only dodge the brigands he may be able 
to bring along some people to rescue us. If 
the brigands will only leave us for a day or 
80- —."' 

The report of a gun fired somewhere just 
outside, probably in the courtyard, interposed 
and checked his speculations. "They ran to 
n window and stood on tiptoe, but no satis- 
factory view of anything of interest was 
attainable. 

“They've taken one pot shot at poor 
Tommy, and it was suflicient," groaned 
Harry. “I'm awfully sorry. It would have 
been better for me to have gone up the 
chimney. It was my duty to take all first 
risks.” 

* You can't be sure they've hit him,” said 
Cecil. 

* Do you think if the first man missed, the 
rest would let Tommy go?" 

“T never thought of that. Poor Tommy! 
Stop a moment, though. If they had 
dropped him wouldn't they shout themselves 
hoarse with delight? Tommy’s all right.” 

“Maybe; but I doubt it," said Harry. “I 
am awfully sorry we brought him to Spain. 
His mother wa. dead against his coming. 
Having no husband, and Tommy the only 
youngster, she was loth to part with him." 


(To be continued.) 


COAST YABRNS. 
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VI.— FLETCHER'8 LEAP. 


of value which could be easily stowed away, 
they did not hesitate to take it. 

Mrs. Fletcher sat and listened to the havoc 
going on about her, but she made no sign. 
A trooper had been told off to keep an eye 
upon her, but his post seemed a sinecure. 
His prisoner vias not troublesome, and he 
was not over-content with his duty, when he 
thought of his fellows surreptitiously filling 
their pockets and their stomachs in other 
parts of the house. He looked at the set 
face and folded hands of the woman before 
him, and felt that he might, without risk, 
leave her for & while, trusting to his wits to 
satisfy Captain McClun for his breach of 
duty. So he got up and made for a door 
opposite to that by which his comrades had 
departed, opened it, and passed out. 

Almost: before he had disappeared, Mrs. 
Fletcher, who, under her stony impassiveness, 
had been keenly alive to everything that was 
going on, rose swiftly to her feet and shot 
the bolts of the door that were on her side. 
She did the same with the other door, and, 
save for the one that opened into the yard, 
the room in which she had heen sitting was 
now cut otf from every other part of the 
house, and could not be reached by the 
soldiery without a circuitous journey round 
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“Well, Hal, we mayn't be able to carry 
back the evil news of his having been 
murdered by a brigand,” said Cecil. ‘I shall 
stick to the belief he is alive, for awhile any- 
way. What a beggarly fate it is to be cooped 
in here! I don't suppose if you gave mea 
leg up that I should be able to follow him." 

"An utter impossibility for you to reach 
the bar. If it could be done, I would let 
you go." 

“What a mean brute I am to think of it! 
No, Hal, we will see the rest of this thing 
out together. Would our pocket-knives be 
of any use, do you think ? ” 

“For what purpose ? ” 

“Cutting through the door." 

" My dear old Cecil, it is at least eight 
inches thick. and if I am not mistaken the 
outside is plated with iron. I fancied I 
noticed it was the case with other doors as 
we came in lust night." 

An hour passed away, and there was no 
sound to break the monotony of their 
captivity. The castle was ominously quiet 
and Tommy was still away. The suspense 
was getting painful. Cecil, at intervals, 
swung his arms about, clenched his fists, 
and showed other signs of being in a fever 
heat. Harry preserved his coolness. 

“ Lie down and try to sleep," he said. “If 
you go on worrying, your head will go wrong. 
I don't want a maniac for a brother prisoner.” 

* Sorry, old fellow," replied Cecil, “ but it 
is aggravating. I'll cool off a bit." 

He was outwardly calmer after that, and 
two more hours dragged on their weary way. 
Nothing of Tommy was seen or heard, and 
they could only assume that he had either 
been shot, as Harry suggested, or been again 
niade a prisoner. 

“It is very rough for the youngster,” said 
Harry, “ and rough on us all. I'm worrying 
about the mater. It may seem idiotic to say 
so, but I feel sure that when she hears the 
brigands have done for us, it will break her 
heart. I wish the ruftians would come and 
end the whole business.” 


the farm buildings or the smashing of 
doors. 

The exit by which the man set to watch 
her had depgrted led into & small pantry at 
the end of a long passage, and then to an 
unused chamber in the gable of the roof. As 
the soldier had not returned, she guessed 
that he had found the pantry and was 
regaling himself on its contents. 

She went to the outer door and listened 
intently, and her hearing, rendered acute by 
anxiety, seemed to detect a light footstep. 
Her heart almost stood still. 

Ever since the news of Monmouth’s defeat 
at Sedgmoor, and the terrible reprisals that 
were being taken upon his adherents, she 
had been sick for fear concerning her only son, 
who had been one of those to follow the Duke’s 
banner. Recently she had had news of his 
escape, and a promise that he would visit her 
before attempting to find a vessel by which 
to yet across to France. It would be 
terrible if he came while the soldiers were 
there. The threat to burn down the home- 
stead was & small matter in comparison; that 
could be borne, but she would gladly have 
given her own life for that of her son. 

The stealthily approaching footfall became 
more apparent, and in à moment a young 
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man rushed in, folded her in his arms. and 
called her * Mother! 

Mrs. Fleteher made an effort to speak, and 
before he released her, whispered, * For pity 
sake run, Will ; the house is full of soldiers." 

He kissed her lips and turned to take her 
at her word, when heavy footsteps on the 
gravel pathway, and voices, showed that at 
least two men were coming that way. 

Quick as thought, Will Fleteher pulled his 
mother into the house and barred the outer 
door. He was only just in time. A hand 
tugged at the latch and somebody shook the 
door savagely. Then the captain made his 
voice heard. He had found another exit, and, 
after a tour of the farm premises, had come 
back to the first point of entrance. 

“What’s this?” he cried in exasperation. 
* Open in the king's name, or I'll batter tlie 
door down." 

“Oh, Will! what shall we do? " cried Mrs. 
Fletcher. “The house is full of them.” 

“Iwill slip away into the gable room, and 
get into hiding,” replied her son. 

" Alas! there is one of them in there," 
cried his distracted mother. 

“Only one?" asked Will, and getting a 
reply in the affirmative, he said, ** Never fear, 
mother, all will be well, 1 will soon make short 
work ef him." 

He stepped over to the chimney corner, 
where there hung a collection of old-fashioned 
arms, and selected a short, light mace, which 
had always been regarded as a great curiosity, 
but which nobody had ever thought of using 
since it had hung there; for, as a weapon, it 
was very much out of date. He took it down, 
poised it in his hand, and then turned round 
and embraced his mother in an atiectionute 
farewell. It was time to begone, for already 
the stout door was giving way before the blows 
rained upon it from outside. 

“Open it," said Fletcher, “ after you have 
bolted this one behind me," with which 
parting injunction he slipped through the 
door leading to the room in the gable. Mrs. 
Fletcher shot the bolts after him and then 
proceeded to leisurely open the other door, 
which was showing signs of giving way at the 
hinges. 

As soon as the bolts were withdrawn the 
captain, with a terrible oath, burst into the 
room. He was closely followed by a man 
who quailed under Mrs. Fletcher's eye. 

This new comer was undersized, had a red 
head, and eyes set close together that looked 
in towards his nose. His mouth was 
ill-shaped and cruel, and when he opened it 
his teeth showed like fangs. 

"For shame, John Silas, to hound your 
cousin like this," said Mrs. Fletcher, with 
withering scorn; *should my poor boy be 
killed, you shall never have the homestead." 

Silas muttered something about not being 
hers to give, and that her son was a traitor 
and ought to be punished, but he kept away 
from his aunt, and did not dareto look her in 
the face. Instead, he turned to the oflicer 
nnd said, in an undertone, *I know he 
entered here, and cannot be far off.” 

John Silas was Mrs. Fleteher's nephew by 
marriage, and, with her son out of the way, 
he looked to come into the farm at her death. 

^ He has flown," said the oflicer, “but 
by which door?” 

The question answered itself, for, at that 
moment, there burst from the passage that 
led to the room in the gable sounds of an 
atfray. 

They threw back the fastenings of the 
door and rushed to where the struggle was in 
prozress. 

Fletcher had encountered the soldier who 
had gone that way, and who now sought to 
bar his eseape. The man had regaled him. 
self in the pantry and had found his way to 
the gabie room, where he had picked up a few 
trifles. Finding no outlet he was returning, 
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when he came into collision with Fletcher at 
the foot of the stairs. 

Fletcher, who was prepared, got in the first 
blow. It was meant for his opponent's head, 
but took effect on the arm raised to ward 
it. Under the crashing blow of the old- 
fashioned mace the arm fell limp and use- 
less at thesoldier'ssid. ; but he was no coward, 
and went for Fletcher with his other hand. 
It was this short scuttle that had attracted 
the officer, and now he and Silas were 
blundering along the passage to take part in 
it. They arrived in time to see their quarry 
strike the soldier & smashing blow that 
knocked him senseless, and dash upstairs. 

“We've got him now," screamed Silas. 
“There’s no way out." He took care, 
however, not to be the first to make his way 
in. 

Attracted by the noise, others of the 
company came running up, and, although the 
fugitive could have sold his life dearly at the 
top of that narrow staircase, he remembered 
that the more he slew the worse it might be 
for his mother. and so he refrained. He 
could not bolt the door at the stairhead, for 
there was no fastening. Throwing open 
the casement, he took firm hold of the ivy 
stems, which were particularly thick at that 
point, and essayed to descend. 

He missed hold almost as soon as he got 
out of the window. <A fortunatecircumstance, 
as it fell out, for one of * Kirke’s lambs" was 
beneath him, who might have been dangerous, 
but upon whom, as the result of this accident, 
he fell with overwhelming etfect. Fletcher 
was on his feet in an instant, but the other 
man lay in a heap. 

The officer had rushed to the window after 
the fugitive, and had raised an alarm which 
brought his men rushing round the house 
from both sides: 

Fletcher saw ata glance that it would take 
him all his time to effect an escape. He had 
left his only weapon in the room above, and 
had nothing now to depend on save good luck 
and good running. 

As his enemies converged upon him, he 
struck off at right angles, away from the house 
and towards the shore. He dished off at top 
speed, with the foremost of his pursuers close 
in the rear. 

Fletcher had always been considered a smart 
runner, and had all the advantage of being 
lightly clad, while the men after him were 
handicapped by the weight of their uniforms. 

As he ran, they soon began to tail off behind, 
but one of them, wonderfully fleet of foot, 
actually gained ground. Fletcher did not look 
back, but he could hear the thud of this man's 
footfall becoming more and more distinct. 
Soon only a matter of yards divided them, and 
Fletcher doubted his ability to shake him off. 
His pursuer could scarcely have possessed 
firearms, or he would have taken a pot shot 
with the hope of bringing the fugitive down, 
unless his ambition was to take him alive. 

Fletcher fortunately knew his ground and, 
as he ran, made for a low wall that topped 
a hollow. He vaulted lightly on to it, and 
knowing the fall on the other side, slipped as 
lightly down. His pursuer did nothing of the 
kind. Seeing what he believed to bean 
ordinary wall before him, and the man he 
was after only just disappeared bevond it, he 
took & flvinz leap and came down with a 
crash on theotherside. It wasquite possible 
some of his limbs were broken, but Fletcher 
was not content; he rushed at his fallen 
adversary with & hedge-stake that lay at 
hand and stunned him. 

It would have been wiser to have gone on 
without this waste of time, and to have left 
the injured man with the disablement he had 
gained by his fall, for the momentary delay 
had sufliced to allow two more of the soldiers 
io rcach the wall, which they negotiated with 
great care. 


But the fugitive felt safe with his fleetest 
opponent gone, and continued his flight niore 
slowly, until a report from behind and a builet 
whistling through the air indicated another 
and more serious danger. At that he put on 
speed and did his best to get clear away. 

As he sped along the top of the cliffs, two 
paths lay before him. The one he was 
pursuing would lead him to a fishing village 
two miles off. The one lower down led more 
directly to the sea, but was beset wih 
difficulties and crossed at one point by a 
yawning chasm. This latter path he would 
only have taken as a last resource, and was 
congratulating himself on finding the upper 
path free, when he was greeted by a shout, 
and there, right ahead, was a detachment of 
* Kirke's lambs” that had not yet come into 
action. There was no time for hesitation. 
They had already seen the fugitive and were 
hastening to receive him.  Fleteher turned 
on the instant and made for the lower road. 

He had slightly over-shot the junction of 
the two paths, and, at great risk, had to retrace 
his steps several paces to regain it. Thi: 
gave the men behind him a chance to draw 
up, and as he set out in the new direction 
they were close at hand. He was well aware 
of what faced him on his present course, but 
he had nothing else for it save to take the 
risk. The path ran straight ahead for a 
quarter of a mile and then came the chasm 
already mentioned, around which the track 
took a détour in this instance likely to 
be fatal, as the body of men he had nearly 
run into were heading that way and would 
infallibly cut him off. 

More than seven yards wide he knew tha: 
chasm to be. He had measured it as a boy, 
but he had never taken the risk of attempting 
tojump it. Many a time he had assured his 
companions that he could jump it, and now 
he was to have a try. 

He could see its durk outline on the sward 
before him, and he slowed down a little to 
get himself well in hand. This slackening 
of speed again brought his pursuers well in 
view, and they raised a shout as they thought 
him giving in. They, too, saw the fissure in 
the rock, but, from their point of view, it did 
not look formidable. 

Their shout acted on Fletcher like a spur. 
He measured the distance between him and 
the obstacle with his eye, so as to get his 
steps in and lose nothing by the take otf; and 
then, with a rush and a spring, he bounded 
through the air, while his pursuers sent up à 
wilder and a baffled yell. 

Fletcher put all he knew into the leap. 
and the distance was well judged, but he «id 
not clear it. He lighted on the extreme 
edge of the opposite side, and the weight of 
his descending body broke nway the edge of 
the cliff. He made a desperate and ineffee- 
tual effort to secure a landing and dis 
appeared. 

As the men in pursuit came up and saw the 
terrible nature of the obstacle, they were 
appalled aud drew back. In a minute or two 
some of the other party, who had gone round 
with a view to intercepting the fugitive. arrived 
on the other side. They shouted to each 
other across the cleft and stooped down to 
examine it. Below could be heard the waves 
of the incoming tide hissing and splashing as 
they forced their way into the narrow passage 
and broke upon the rocks with which it 
was thickly strewn. That was all. No man 
could fall there and live, of that they felt 
certain. It was too dark to see the bottom, 
and so, content that the man they were alter 
had met his end, they returned to the 
farm. 

One man. however, was not so easiy 
satistied. He wanted to see his cousin's body 
before he could really believe him dead. In 
the morning Silas took a boat and rowed round 
io the spot where Fletcher had disappeared. 


He found nothing. The edge of the cliff was 
torn, as by the descent of a heavy body; 
beyond that the search was unrewarded. Yet 
the heightof the cliff and the cruel rocks atthe 
foot, bare at low tide, helped to reassure him. 

Silas was more fortunate when he came to 
deal with the men who had sought to lay hands 
on his cousin. Through their intervention 
and a judicious bribe he managed to oust 
Mrs. Fletcher from her farm and cet himself 
installed. The widow woman, who had not 
ceased to mourn for her son. found refuge in 
a small cottage in the neighbouring village, 
and supported herself in extreme poverty while 
her nephew made free with the things that 
were hers. 

Things went on in this way for nearly three 
years, and then came the news of the landing 
of William of Orange and the flight of king 
James. 

The change might not have had any in- 
fluence on Mrs. Fletcher, who was too broken- 
spirited to seek redress, and it would not 
have greatly perturbed John Silas, if it had 
not been for an event which sprang out of it. 

Three days after the landing of William at 
Torbay, a man dressed in the uniform of that 
Prinec's troops came posting to the west. 
He made straight for the farmhonse where 
Mrs. Fletcher had lived. and, without any ado, 
opened the door and walked in. The man 
who was sitting by the hearth rose up to 
rebuke the intruder, but when he saw the 
neweoner's face his knees quaked. and he 
looked as if he had come face to face with the 
dead. 

* Well, John Silas. what ails you? and 
where is my mother? ” the intruder asked. 

Silasmade no reply; andthe stranger added 
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“Well, thisis a nice welcome. Didn't you get 
my letters?” 

At last Silas found his tongue and faltered, 
“ Your mother is down in the village, at 
Rowe's." 

Will Fletcher, for it is scarcely necessary to 
say it was he, stopped to make no reply and 
to ask no further questions. Half anticipating 
what had happened, he strode off to the village 
to seck his mother. 

We need not dwell on the mecting of Mrs. 
Fletcher and her son. He explained that he 
had written to tell her of his safety and that 
he was serving with the Prince of Orange's 
troops in the Low Countries, but the letter had 
not reached her, and, as he did not wish to 
compromise her with James's Government, 
he had not written again. 

His escape from death at the time of his 
famous leap was not very wonderful. The 
fact that he managed to reach the opposite 
edge of the chasm, instead of shooting straight 
into it, had a good deal to do with the result. 
As the clitf where he landed gave way, and he 
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felt himself falling, he clutched wildly at the 
ferns that grew there and at one or two pro- 
jections. This was sufficient to break the 
force of his fall in the beginning, and as he 
continued to slip down the face of tho cliff, he 
encountered a stunted bush with a tough root, 
to which he clung, while his pursuers looked 
down upon him, but failed to see him in the 
darkness. When they were gone he let him- 
self down to the bottom as best he could, and 
reached the water, bruised and bleeding, but 
not unable to swim. He made his way along 
the beach, found a boat, rowed to sea, and 
was fortunate enough to be picked up bya 
vessel making for the French coast. The rest 
was simple. 

When he had finished this recital, and par- 
taken of some refreshment at his mother’s 
poor lodgings, they started to interview Silas 
at the farm, but that coward and schemer 
had not waited to receive them. He had 
cleared off with the money and valuables in 
his possession, and never had the courage to 
look upon his cousin’s face again. 
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5 I! you Studd! I want you," yelled 

Wallis as he came teaving out of the 
schoolroom. But Studd did not respond to 
the invitation ; he ran as hard as he could 
towards the cricket-field. 

Wallis soon caught him up. “ Now, you 
little beggar, you're going to get what for,” 
he began. *'* Do you know why?” 

* Please, Wallis, no." 

“What a little cad vou are!” retorted 
Wallis. “ Why did you run away, then, when 
you heard me shout ? ” 

Studd had no answer, for he knew he was 
guilty of shying a stone at Wallis under the 
impression he himself was unseen. Studd 
hated Wallis, who was always bullying him, 
and had been tempted to take his revenge 
from a distance. Unfortunately his attempt 
had miscarried : Wallis had caught sight of 
him. 

“What a wretched little sneak vou are! ” 
cried Wallis; “shying stones at a fellow 
from behind a hedge! I'll give you a lesson 
in decent behaviour." 

He kept his promise, if licking a smaller 
hoy can be said to be a lesson in behaviour. 
When he had had enough exercise Wallis 
bestowed a final kick on his blubbering 
victim and strode otf. 

*Ill pay you out, you beast!” cried 
Studd after him ; “ see if I don’t!” 

"All right, fire away," retorted Wallis, 
with a laugh. “Shy some more stones if 
you like, only don't get behind & hedge 
first." 

Studd dried his tears and began at once 
to meditate a scheme of revenge which 
should be effective and safe. Although he 
has hitherto appeared as a victim, it must 
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not be imagined that he was an innocent, 
ill-treated boy. Onthe contrary, Wallis knew 
as well as did most of the other boys that 
little Studd was “a young beast? ; that is, 
he was underhand and cowardly. He would 
deccive without hesitation to get himself 
out of a row, and if he had a quarrel would 
nurse his anger until he found a way of 
satisfying it. 

But for the present Studd had to postpone 
his scheming, for he was going up the 
river, having succeeded in getting leave, 
which was not too frequently given. He had 
already hired a canoe, and at four o'clock he 
was on his way. 

He was alone, for he had a long-cherished 
plan to carry out. He was very fond of 
fishing, and had heard of a little backwater 
favoured by some especially fine fish. He 
paddled quietly in and soon had his line in 
the water. 

From his canoe he could see across the 
intervening meadow and watch the boats. 
going up the river. He had not been at 
work long before he caught sight of a double 
sculling boat going up at a good pace. 

“Hullo!” he thought, “there go Gossett 
and Tweedie; they haven’t got leave, I know. 
I only hope Mason will catch them." 

“ Mason " was a master, and the two boys 
had on several occasions administered correc- 
tion to Studd ; hence his amiable desire now 
towards them. In this case he had his wish. 
Hardly was he back in the school before he 
heard that Gossett and Tweedie had been 
summoned to see Mr. Mason, and each had 
to write three hundred lines for going up 
the river without leave. 

The next morning Studd, to his surprise, 


found himself being marched towards the 
field by the two boys in question. He wasa 
little uneasy, but not being able to think of 
any recent misdoing he tried to still his fears. 

* Please, Gossett, what do you want me 
for? To bowl for you? ” 

"Bowl for us!" replied Gossett, with 
contempt. “ No, my boy, we want to give 
you a licking for sneaking to Mason that we 
were up the river yesterday." 

“ But I didn't," cried Studd. 

“No crammers now; you saw us, didn't 
you?” 

“ Yes," was-the hesitating reply. 

“Exactly, and we saw you, up that back- 
water.” 

“ But I didn’t sneak,” pleaded Studd. 

* Rot,” said Tweedie ; ** nobody else saw us. 
And you spoke to Mason down in the village 
before you came in.” 

Studd couldn't deny it; he had met Mr. 
Mason, who had stopped him for a moment to 
ask if he had lcave. 

“ But I didn't say a word about you!’’ he 
insisted. 

“Don’t tell any more," said Gossett an- 
grily, “ because 'twon't be any good. You 
know you're a little sneak, and you'd tell a lie 
as soon as speak, so you're going to get 
tanned anyhow.” 

It was clear that the two big boys thought 
him guilty and that his denials carried no 
weight. Why should they ?—his reputation 
for truth was gone long ago. But he had 
more objection to a thrashing than the 
average boy, and it was less than a day 
since Wallis had operated on him. His 
brain was at work for an expedient to aid his 
escape; justin time he had an idea. 
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“I tell you I didn’t sneak," he cried ; '* but 
I can tell you who did." 

"Eh? What's that?” 
sharply. 

* Who was it, then ? ” demanded Gossett. 

Studd hesitated: then another idea visited 
him. 

* If I tell you, will you promise he shan't 

know I told you? " 
, The boys gave the required promise, which 
seemed reasonable enough. It did not occur 
to them that they were encouraging Studd to 
commit the heinous crime of sneaking. 

A third happy thought flashed into Studd’s 
brain. 

“Twas Wallis told Mason,” he said. 

“ Wallis ? Nonsense,” replied Gossett: ** he 
doesn't sneak." 

Studd had gone too far to draw back: he 
had to invent a plausible story and back it 
up with all his ingenuity before he convinced 
his tormentors. But he succeeded at last, 
and they stalked off to hunt up Wallis : Studd 
reminding them once more of their promise 
to keep his name out of the affair. 

Great was Wallis's surprise when he found 
himself in the hands of the two boys, who 
proceeded to give him summary chastisement 
without & word of explanation. When it was 
over, Wallis in a fury demanded what was 
the meaning of it. 

“ You know," replied Tweedie mysteri. 
ously. 

“ Perhaps that will teach you to keep your 
mouth shut next time," said Gossett. Nor 
could the indignant Wallis get any further 
satisfaction, for the bell rang and everyone 
hurried towards the house. 

Studd had watched the proceedings from 
a safe distance, enjoying himself immensely. 
He had revenged himself on Wallis and 
saved his own skin: next time Wallis 
wouldn't be so ready with his fists, perhaps. 

He reached the door at the same time as 
Wallis, who was still suffering from his 
castigation. 

* What's the matter ?" asked Studd com- 
passionately. 

u Those brutes, Tweedie and Gossett, have 
been licking me, the cowards!"' replied 
Wallis. 

“ Have they? Then now you can tell how 
I felt yesterday when you licked me," said 
Studd. Wallis launched a kick at him, but 
missed. 

With a good deal of grumbling Gossett and 
Tweedie completed their three hundred lines 
and took them up to Mr. Mason. As he 
received them he said: “Next time you go 
up the river without leave, I should advise 
you to see whether I’m in the vicarage 
garden or not." 

The boys made their exit with mingled 
feelings. They knew now that Wallis had 
not sneaked and that their revenge on him 
had been misplaced. There was no doubt 
that they must apologise and explain to him ; 
making up for their action by some means or 
other. They might stand him a tuck-out 
perhaps. 

But to their relief Wallis took it very well, 
and cut short their apologies with the demand 
to know the name of the boy who had libelled 
him. But this they would not give. 

* Not tell me that 2?" cried Wallis. “ Why, 
he told you a lie.” 

* Yes, but we promised we wouldn't 
mention his name, and we aren't going to 
tell a lie," replied Gossett. 

"Don't you be afraid," said Tweedie; 
“he'll get toko right enough for telling us it 
was vou. Little beggar!” 

* "l'was Studd!” cried Wallis: 
be.” 

But the others would not say. Doubt, 
however, was out of the question when he 
saw Gossett in fuli chase ot Studd. 

“What do you want now?” panted Studd. 


said Tweedie 


“it must 
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* You told us that Wallis told Mason we 
were up the river.” 

“And you told me that 7 told Mason," 
retorted Studd, * and that's just as wrong 
as what I said." 

But Gossett was not in a mood to listen to 
the refinements of logic; he gave Studd a 
" erack " or two that sent him away howling 
—-to run up against Wallis. 

But Wallis was merciful. 

* [Tow do you like it ? " he asked as Studd 
passed. “Just you wait till to-morrow, and 
I'll talk to you again, you little cad ! " 

When to-morrow cume, however, he had 
forgotten his anger; uud as Studd took care 
to aveid him the punishment was adjourned 
sine die. None tho less, Studd had had 
right good reason to regret his ingenious 
revenge, which had recoiled on his own 
head. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE? 


REPORTING AS A PROFESSION, 
By Howanup FENSMAS, 


T a youth of, say, seventeen or cighteen starting ont 
in the world for himself, the professton ot a reporter 
offers many attractions, and, given health ang strength 
aud a fair education, many a worse and less profitable 
career might be chosen. Not that J, who have been 
througn the ruek and had to fight my way up, would 
for à moment wish to lead anyone to believe that it isa 
lite entirely niuleup of * beer and skittles "—rathec the 
contrary, but it has many advantages over the hum- 
drum life of a clerk. 

To the youth, however, who is attracted to the 
career of a journalist in the bope of finding it onc cons 
tinual round of free tickets for the best positions at 
football-matches, concerts, etc.. I would say, take a 
besom and sweep a crossing ; vou will find in the end 
that it will pay you better. No thisarticle is intended 
for young fellows who have a desire to rank as some- 
thing more than mere quill-drivers in an etfiee, and to 
make a decent living, and it is to those who would 
enter journalism and vet are without either means or 
ipHuence to commend themselves to the editor of some 
great daily that D would address myselr. 

The first thing to do in such a case is to make up 
one's mind for afew, maybe several, years of hard 
grind. Not continnous grind, mind yon; fer though 
occasionalls you may have to put in a twelve or fonr- 
teen hour day as against the nine or ten hours of the 
average clerk, yet there are sure to be times when you 
will escape with six or seven hours, and, on care occa- 
sions, with less. 

Before discussing the mans of entering a news- 
paper office, perhaps it Would ie as weh to ecusider the 
qualitfieations necessary. First, of course, usin every- 
thing else, there is the question of temperament. There 
are some men who would no more make reporters than 
they would make great artists, though the qualities (t 
the first case are not nearly so onerous as those in tlie 
second, Given a good. temper that can regard with 
stoical philosophy the vexations and disappointments 
that present themselves (und their name will be legion ). 
a good lively disposition that can adapt itself readily to 
circumstances, and a facility for seizing with prompti- 
tudeonany event, however unexpected, that may present 
itself-—these, coupley with a certam amount of self-pos- 
session, would, T should say, go a long way towards 
ensuring future success iis a newspaper reporter. 

These qualities, however, supposiug the basis of them 
to be there, will assuredly grow as our youthful 
reporter gains experience in his profession. 

As for what I may term the educational qualifications 
requisite, first and foremost comes shorthand. A 
speed of at least 100 to 120 words a minute is absolutely 
necessary before one dreams ot. seeking for a berth on 
the Press, although in my career 1 have met most 
eapable aud excellent reporters who have not been able 
to write one single word in shorthand. These, however, 
were men who were born reporters, and, though they 
had not tlie mechanical art of stenography, they had in 
marked degrees certain qualities which in an ordinary 
individual are wanting. and it is to the ordinary 
individual that I am addressing myself. for the others 
may be safely left to tuke care of themselves, 

Given, then, tlie speed noted above, aud tlie ability to 
trauscribe your votes with accuracy when taken at 
your highest rate of speel under any and all circum- 
stances you have the first and chief qualification fora 
reporter. 

To advise on the best way of studying shorthand is 
rather dificult without Knowing something of the con- 
ditions under which the aspirant is living ; but nearly 
every technieal school throughout the country has 
classes in this most useful art, while teachers who 
give private lessons at very moderate fees are as thick 
a3 leaves in Vallambrosa ; and always remember the old 
proverb, " Where there isa will there isa way,” which 
is just as true here as elsewhere. I have come across 
young fellows who have become excellent shorthand- 
writers, and have been entirely self-taught. 

Que or two books that I mvoelf found very useful 
when I was learulng the art I way as well mention for 


the benefit of those who read these lines. A useful 
little work is “ High Speed in Shorthand, and How to 
Attain It," by B. de Bear, the price of which is 3d. 
When it is mentioned that the author of this book was 
the first man to gain a speed certificate for 200 words a 
minute, it will be readily conceded that he knows what 
he is talking about. Another work that I can recom- 
mend is “ Reporting Hints and Practice,” by A. Baker, 
which costs ls, and is well worth the money. The 
* Phonetic Journal" (14. weekly) will be found a great 
help in acquiring facility in reading shorthand, 

The next item to be considered is composition, I do 
not mean by this that you. must be a Carlyle, a 
George Eliot, or an Addison before you embark en the 
sea of jourunlism, but an ability to express yourself 
luctdly and tersely in decent English is a sine gua non 
for anyone wishing to become a reporter, In this con- 
nection the best book to buy and to sudy —for mereiy 
buying a book and then placing jt on one side as soon 
ns vou have read it once is not the slightest good and 
Is simply a waste of money--is Dr. Abbott's “Jow to 
Write Clearly, whieh will cost you ls. 64. 

We row come to another most important subiect -- 
handwriting. Many. young fellows that 1 have met 
seem to be of the opinion that while one must write a 
good legible hand to be à ck rk, anything will do fer a 
reporter. No greater mistake could be made, for re 
oolleet that all the latter writes has to be given to the 
compositor to "set up," and, unless very carefully 
Written, will ada greatly to the labour of the “comp.” 
and cause cadless contusion when the proofs come to be 
reul; besides, no editor will think twice about a fellow 
whose writing looksus 1f a fly bad taken a stroll acrefss 
a sheet of writing paper after a bathe in the 1nk-pot. 
It anyone thinks that it is a mmnrk of genius to 
write so that nove but himself can read it, let him wait 
until nc ds in the same position as, say, Dr. Conan 
Doyle or Mr. Rudyard Kipling, before he attempts to 
persuade an editor to read his MSS. 

Given the-c three things—a moderately good speed in 
shorthand, fluency in composing terse and grammati- 
cal Euglish, and a legible and swift handwriting—veu 
wil be fairly well equipped with what may be ca!ied 
the ground work of your journalistic needs. There are 
several other qualifications that are desirable adjuncta 
anc a few of these i will enumerate. First, there is 
typewriting. A young fellow who can type his * copy " 
and possesses the necessary machine has a great æl- 
vantage, for he wili be able to finish his work quicker 
and better than one who has to rely upon his pen, and 
typewritten stuff is always so much clearer to rend and 
consequently much easier to set up than even the best 
of handwriting, and anything that tends to save titne 
is always welcome in a newspaper office, Then a little 
Freneh is an acquisition, for while perhaps not in daily 
requiremicot, itis usetul to have it by one in case of 
need. In short, the more you. know in journalism the 
better nre vou likely to succeed ; not that I would inter 
that yon must be a“ double-first,' but to have a 
smattering of science, music, art, and literature— 
especially the latter —is alwaysap immense pullin one's 
favour, 

Presuming, then. that you have grounded yourse!fin 
the subjects given above, how are vou to set about 
getting a toothold ir a newspaper otfiee? This js an 
all-important question, and a difficult ene, although 
there are several ways io which it can be answered, 
paradoxical as these two statements may (ppear, If 
you can afford about 29. or 254, as u premmm to Tw 
paid to place you w 5 jumor position on aw country 
paper --for none but the favoured few can ever hope to 
leni their journahistie life on a “daily “—you may 
think vourselt fortunate, but a certain amount of care 
is necessary in making a selection of a paper. Do not 
be over-anxious to grasp the first chanee that offers 
iuself, and to Join tue first paper that will take you for 
a consideration, for, while advertisements are often to 
be found emanating from perfectly bond fide news- 
papers, the proprietors of which are prepared to receive u 
young fellow and train him thoroughly and soundly in 
Journalistic work, yet there are some men who merely 
take apprentices for the sake of the money, which i5 
needed, probably, to bolster up a paper that is on the 
verge of insolvency and which has but small circulation 
and still less influence, The fortunate (7) youth who 
obtains such a berth will find that he has to do almost 
anything and everythig—from canvassing for al- 
vertisements to addressing wrappers. 1 have met such 
men as these 1n. my career ; men who have run papers 
for Months uid. even years on the mouey that they 
have received. from parents of boys who have been 
taken to be trained as journalists. Be careful, tbere- 
fore, I would urge, before paying any money to ase. 
tain from independent and reliable seurces the cireu- 
lation and respectability, and to have in black and 
while exactly what your tnture duties will be, aud what 
you are to receive in exchange for the premium to be 
paid, 

Auother way to find a berth that I have known to 
be successful is, supposing that you are living out of 
London, to write to the editor of your local paper, 
telling him shortly and conciscly your desire, stating 
your qualifications, pointing out how you think that 
von conid be of service to him, and asking him if he 
ean find room for you on his staff. Above all write 
shortly, for, as an old editorial band, I can tell. yeu 
an editor is » busy man. and has no time to waste on 
long aud rambling epistles from youthful aspirants. 

Ten-to-one he will not have a vacaney to offer you, 
but, on the other hand, he may, and your being ac- 
quainted with the locality, and presumably sharp aud 
active, may bein your favour. In that case you will 
very probably receive u note requesting the favour ofa 
call. Do uot let this elate you, or lead you to think 
that your fortune is at once made, for it docs put of 
B. cessity fullows that you will be engaged because you 


have been asked to call, but it is at any rate something 
in your favour, and the chances are that things will 
turn out successfuiiy. 

And now a word of advice, Whenever you call on an 
elitor to seek a situation always avoid any appearance 
of “side.” Do not try to make it appear that you are 
conferring a benetit on the paper by offering your 
services, and that the editor should consider himself a 
very lucky fellow to have the opportunity of obtaining 
such a marvel. Idonot by any means wish to hint 
that you should in any way cringe, for a fellow who 
cringes has no self-respect, and a man without self- 
respect is not wanted in. the newspaper world. State 
fairiy and modestly what your qualifications are; if 
you think that you have any special bent that would 
be of service to him, make the most of it, but do not 
infer that you are a sert of Admirable Crichton of 
journalism ; leave that to his own sharpness to dis- 
cover! 

The third way of obtaining a situation, and the one 
most generally followed, is to take a paper that caters 
for this class of advertisement, such as the ** Daily 
News,” and to carefully apply for every position that 
you think vou nre qualified to fill. You should not be 
downeast hy lack of success; on the contrary, be pre- 
pared for it, but keep plodding along steadfastly, and 
in the end you are bound to triumph, An advertise- 
ment for a situation ix inserted in the above-mentioned 
journal at a very moderate mte-—a shilling for twenty 
words, published three times, I think it is, and a 
shilling might be spent, ina far worse manner. 


(To be concluded.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


JULY. 
By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Fowl Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Rabbitry, Kennel, Garden, 
The “ Wanderer." 


HE Boy HiMsELF.—I would not, of course, like to see 

my own country beaten in any of herown games. 

But I think I could show our young men on this, the 

London side of the border, how to make themselves 

more fit, and thus be able to reduce their lee way as 
reygania international football. 

The fact that the men of the north so hold their own 
in health and strength not only in scotland, but in all 
parts of the world, may, I think, be largely attributed 
to the fresh air they breathe, to the plainer, more 
wholesome food they eat, util to a less moist climate. 
Exercise, too, is more general, and of a more 
athletic kind. Hence the strength even of brain and 
tall stature of the Scot —5 feet 10 inches 13 the average 
against 5 feet 7 inches to § feet R inches of the 
English. Heaven forbid I should secm to boast about 
the chiels of the brawny north ; I but want to urge 
my English lads on to greater exertions. f do not 
expect that those who live in cities and work at desk 
or counter cau ever excel in athleticism, but they 
can make u far nearer approsch to it than they now 
do. 

I hope to give them some real good advice under 
this par. This may not come amiss from one who has 
studied the science of hygiene ali his life, and who 
was the second best wrestler in his university. Our 
best men were always in training. walking, wrestling, 
swimming all the year round, and the usual Highland 
games, especially putting the stone. We country 
lads, whose delight was to roam among the beather, 
despised the gymnasium. We left that to city 
students. Well, I am certain that if some of my 
realers take the hints I shall give, they with live 
to thank me. But now let the hens step forward, and 
the boys take a back seat. 

THe Fowr, RUv.—Do you know. lads, that there are 
some eggs not worth eating. and that the flesh of some 
fowls is such poor shift that a cat would starve on it. 
The yolk of the egg of a healthy towl should be deep 
in colour and large : the flesh lumped on the breast ; 
the bird not depending for its plumpness on fat, but 
on muscle. Fowls intended for the market are run up 
anvhow—all the breeder want: is bone, a wee bit of 
cheaply fed muscle, and fat. Useless stuff is this tat— 
even a dog will turn up his nose st it. It is a great 
mistake to imagine that the flesh of fat birds or 
beasts is better than leau. A scragcy fowl, especially 
if it has lived to old age, is not fit for a gentleman's 
table, nor even for the poor house. If Lappearat your 
table, gentle reader, please see that red-yolked eggs 
are placed before me at breakfast-time. and at dinner 
or luncheon an athletic fowl. Then watch the 
rudiant smile on my Classic countenance. I presume 
you keep the few fowls you have principally for your 
own use. See to it then that they are healthy. 

The spring we have gore through this year has 
been a most changeable ouz, cold and wretched up to 
May. But we may have an excellent July, with plenty 
of rain to ripen the fruit, and keep things green. 
Yet rain breeds disease in badly attended runs. The 
only way to prevent this is to have well-ventilated 
but dry fowl runs. And they must be clean. If you 
make it a point of duty to feed every morning at the 
same time with soft feud, and theu turn tbe birds out 
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to the grass run, vou will easily see which birds are 
ailing, and which healthy. There is a deal of bullying 
goes on in a fowl run, especially if it be in any way 
overcrowded, and if you notice some birds too white 
in comb, be sure they are ill done by. Your food 
may be good enough and abundant enough, but you 
err in not scattering it about, so that everyone may 
have a share. Thereis no earthly good in putting iron 
iu a fowl's drinking-water if it cannot have enough 
food. Aud don't you forget it, please. 


Tne Pigeon Lorr.—Thia month breeding will end, 
ard T hope vou have done well. Some who have taken 
goou care of the loft, and had tlie welfare of their pets 
at heart, may have so many young birds that they will 
have to seratch their heads and wonder what they can 
do with them. They'll be like the 

“ Little old woman who lived in a shoe, 
And had so many children she didnt know 
what to do." 

But there is alwars a market for well-bred prize- 
DE and it is better even to sell at a loss than 

cep them to eat their heads off. Failing the market 
the pigeon must become the pie-John, and a good 
pigeon pie is really no 'Wa-cast, as the Scotch call it. 
But by-and-by shows will be coming on. If you have 
good birds and promising, it pays to exhibit. Dont 
imagine, however, that you can breed good birds by 
chance. You want to have a book to begin with, 
you want to study it well; you want good stock to 
commence with, and you want to look well after your 
loft. If 1 hadn't so many boys to write for, I should 
now go in for homing pigeons, for pleasure more than 
profit. It isa most delightful nod useful fad. 


THE AVIARY.—The breeding season is practically 
over, and I hope that young readers who have gone in 
for canaries have learned one thing—namely, expe- 
rience. Why, come to think of it, experience in any 
fancy is about the best nest-egg that any lad can have. 
Even if he loses a little money by following his fad, 
but has gained experience and business habits, he 
cannot say it has been an unprofitable one to him. 
Why,Icould point out to you youug men who have 
get up for themselves in life who learned their first 
business habits by keeping poultry, pigeons, or birds, 
by keeping books at the same time, and writing down 
the experience of every year, with columns of profit 
and loss—debit and credit. 

Wall, weed out your aviary now. Sell good birds. 
Give away those not perfect in points or properties, 
because even a humble-looking birdie may be a sweet 
singer. and muke a delightful pet to -ome poor invalid. 

Keep the very best of your youngsters for breeding 
next season, unless, indeed, you can get à big price. 
I may remind the reader here that many birds can 
be got rid of on the barter system. Every paper 
devoted to live stock, whether fur, feather, or honest 
hair, has an exchange column, and I really think that 
not enough use is made of this. An advertisement 
can be inserted for threepence or fourpence, and if 
you cannot always obtain cash for your stock, why 
not have something useful ? Even if it be something 
you don't, want, you can exchange that again for the 
needful. The weekly numbers of the grand old 
“B.O.P.” have an exchange column now on their 
wrapper—our boys should consult und advertise in that, 


THe RAnnrrRY.—As 1 have said before, bedding, 
which is so essential in autumn and winter, may now 
he gathered and stored, Only see that it is free from 
dust and dry, else it may contain disease sporules, and 
do more harm than good, The greatest enemy rabbits 
have is uncleanliness, owing to the ignorance or 
laziness of their owners, Another enemy is want of 
exercise and sunshine. A third, badly chosen food or 
green food given positively wet : and a fourth, over- 
crowding. By the way, do not forget the tiny hay- 
rack in the hutch, and keep it well-filled with nice 
sweet drv stuff, which the bunnies dearly leve to nibble 


at. Varicty of food is essential. 


TRE KENNEL—I am writing this ina morning of 
April (the iast day), and am thaukful we have here 
in Berkshire the muzzle off at last. By the time these 
linea are perused by the reader. I trust the muzzle 
infliction will be a thing of the past, as far as London 
itself is concerned. But I have a word of warning to 
give my readers. Look after your dogs when not 
muzzled. Keep them in at night, and off the street 
by day. Feel well and exercise, and give them @ 
swim, but never let them become a nuisance to your 
neighbours. 


THE GARDENS.— Be sure to plant greens. Nothing 
is better for health. Edible vegetables are God's own 
medicines, which He gives not only to maukind but to 
all lower auimals who live on the land. Look after 
beds, walks, und borders. There is au abundance of 
vegetation this month, but it should be curtailed 
somewhat, ground shoull be raked and weeds dc- 
stroved everywhere. Dead leaves and withered 
matter should be carefully removed. Keepall growing 
things well watered. 


THE WANDERER.—During my four months’ cruise 
last year in the Higblands of Scotland, many boys and 
girls paid my caravan a visit. It gave me real 
pleasure to see my“ B.O.P.” readers, and to note how 
delighted they were with all the arrangements of a 
complete House upon Wheels. Lassie, my St. Bernard, 
bids me say that she will be delighted to shake hands 
with her master’s friends this summer and autumn. 
But they must not go near her when on guard in the 
front of the caravan. They wonld do so at their peril. 
The * Wanderer" will cruise this season, I trust, to 
the West of England, through sucb towns as Reading, 
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Basingstoke, Winchester, Southampton, Bournemouth, 
Dorchester, Bridport, Axminster, Exeter, Newtou 
Abbot, Totnes, and Kiugswear, Then to Plymouth, 
and bearing uptheuee for the Bristol Channel, and so 
E.N.E. towards Clifton, Bristol, Bath, the Severn, und 
all the forest lands, and bonnie cosy wee villages she 
can find in her route. Bar accidents, the cruise ought 
i be enjoyable, with plenty of fresh scenery and fresh 
aces. 


—— —oo0t«6i09—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


From Mendoza, Argentine Rupublic, W. Wood writes 
to us: "I have taken in the * B.O.P. from its first 
year, originaliy in monthly parts, but latterly in the 
yearly volumes. The volume for 1897-8 has just 
arrived, aud seems to show that the old favourite 
keeps on improving. I am an old boy now, and have 
children of iny own, but I still read the good old paper, 
and lock forward to the time when my little boys will 
be able to enjoy it as I do. I was a boy that started 
work in a coal mine at ten years of age, working 
amongst a rough set of men, and I think the * B.O.P? 
has made a different man of me than I would have 
been. Its beautiful illustrations, as 1 look through my 
volumes, bring back forcibly to iny mind the dear old 
land I have not seen for many a year.” 


e 
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FAMOUS TEETOTALLERS. 


Tne Chief Constructor of the Navy, Sir William 
White. is one of the oldest of the Band of Hope Boys, 
and still presides at the meetings occasionally. He 
signed the pledge sixty years ago. Dr. Murray, of 
Oxtord, who is bringing out the great Dictionary, is 
also a teetotaller, and an old Baud of Hope Boy. Lord 
and Lady Carlisle are both teetotallers, and the Countess 
has lately given 5007. to Band of Hope work in memory 


ot her son, who was killed at Omdurman. 
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MORE B.O.P. ‘COMMEMORATION 
TREES." 


Frox Carlton, Melbourne, Alfred M. Rodd writes: 
“When I was a small boy living in a little bush town- 
ship, an occasional copy of the * B.O.P.' (often months 
out of date) filled my cup with happiness, and now I 
have arrivel at the age of twenty-one and have cast 
in my lot amongst the toilers of a great city, it comes 
as a pleasant surprise for me to be able to congratulate 
you on your ‘coming of age. A‘ voice from the bush’ 
came to me a few weeks ago in the shape of a parcel 
of ferns, sent from my native place by a kind friend. 
Amongst these, more by accident than design, was a 
straggling little blue gum seedling. I placed him in 
a flower-pot and watered him daily, and be soon grew 
robust and strong. To-day I have taken him out of 
the pot, and in commemoration of your twenty-first 
birthday I have planted £ncalyplus globus in my 
front garden. Again, with hearty congratulations, 
I remain, ctc." 

ei 
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From Trouville, Norwich, A. T. Nicholls writes : 
* Having taken in the ' B.O.P.' from its commencement, 
I was pleased to fall in with the suggestion, so have 
planted three commemoration trees in our garden, viz. 
a lime aud two chestnuts.” 


oor 
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From Wanganui, New Zealand, under date of Feb. 16, 
Herbert Babbage writes: “I have much pleasure in 
planting a tree to commemorate the ‘Coming of Age of 
* B.O.P."' Itisa * Luce Bark’ tree, a native of New 
Zealand, and has lovely white bunches of flowers, The 
‘B.O.P. I have read for fifteen years, and still look 
forward to its arrival every mail." 


<j- 

10 Sadanund Bazar. Benares City, N.W.P., India, 
March 22, 1899 : “ Dear Mr. Editor, —I have planted in 
my little garden a ' B.O.P.' commemorative tree. The 
name is Michelia champaca. Your suggestion is a 
very good one, and I like it very much. Faithfully 
yours, Binodbehari Senroy, ¢,0 Babu Lalit5ehari 
Senroy." 

omo — 


Answers to Some Original Charades. 
See page 607. 


(1) Skin-flint. 
(2) Lark-spur. 
(3) Wry-neck. 
(4) A-bun-dance. 
(5) Piu-pricka. 
(6) Toad-stool, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


THE PREMIER AWARDS OF THE YEAR. 


GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS, ETC. 


W“ arc now in » position to give the names of the fortunate winners of our * Special 
Merit" Gold and Silver Medals for 1898-9, and also that of the’ winner of the 
Extra-Special Five Pounds in the Descriptive Competitions of the volume. 


It may be interesting to mention that the Money Prizes awarded in the Competitive Sub 
jects in our last volume numbered 166, shared among some 120 of our readers, In deciding 
the important matter of the Medals, now awarded for the first time, but to be continued year 
by year, we have naturally cousidered most carefully everything which would render the 
award unimpeachable. We have reckoned, as,is our oft-stated rule, the Photographic 
Competition as one, though it included ten divisions ; and thusa competitor carrying off 
several prizes in it is credited with but 1 mark in the Medal award, The same applies, of 

course, to the Descriptions of the Monthly Plates, though the most successful competitor 
in this series now wins, in addition to the actual prizes awarded at the time, £5 on the 
completion of the competition year. 


Here, then, is our Award : 

Gold Medal: ANDREW FRANK BENNIE, Heathside, Perry Rise, Forest Hill, 8.E. 

Silver Medal: ALFRED S. GRIFFIN, 4 Saville Row, Bath. 
Five Pounds: May E. M. DONALDSON, 

50 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


Js 
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Business (Cutter).—Anything that is honest a A. G. H.—We cannot advise boys as to what they 


gentleman need not be ashamed todo, Talk of ‘are likely to do well in: particularly colonial 
trade o. business as you may, there is little money boys, With whose circumstances we cannot pos- 
to be made without it. sibly be acquainted. Your examination was so 


ARTIS MEDICINALIA DiscipuLus.—The office of the much waste of tne ev money : en whole 
General Council of Medical Education aud Regis- thing is simply rubbish, the subject being not a 
tration is at 299 Oxford Street, London, w. Tho science, but a fraud, 
registrar is Mr. H. E. Allen. It is only in some Freppy.—Try Benecfink's, Cheapside. They make 
colonies that the fact of your being registered as aspeclality of the article. 

i melical practitioner in Euglaud is considered . 
sufficient qualification, and it would be better to 
make special inquiries in each case, although the 


Prrer.—Watkins & Doncaster, naturalists, 36 " 
Strand, w.c and K. Maine & Co., 58 Derby Road, N tte Prasented A 


Government. Emigrants’ Information Office, 31 Croydon. . t ATOTe Fra beu 
Broadway, Westminster, would probably give SUPERFLUOUS HAIR (E. M.).—Only by electrolysis, — s Xh ( WS By EDITOR OF 
you a list. and this is long, expensive, and tedious. Avoid ; x - ri 
M. A. S&rnaTTON.—Mr. Talbot Reed's story “Sir quack pastes. ' a why a l 
Dudar“ is now issued at halfa-erown by Sampson Book on Picross (G. M.).—Write to the office of 7 umm 4 et x^ BWA; Ay 
Low & Co, Ferter Lane, pan Our uumbers con- * Feathered World " or * Exchange and Mart.” INC ~ M 1898 9.7 
taining it have bezn outof princ for years, wp ; says : X - MI y i OF 
5 LET. UNES L'EcUREUIL.—Becton's shilling boek on rabbits 
Dror Tip. -He is a mere quack. Consult your and squirrels, published by Ward, Lock & Co., 
father's doctor. might be worth getting. We know of no book 


ASKEAN.— You can buy seenery for toy displays at on squirrels alone, 


Hamlev's in Regent Street, or any of the large H. D. PAKKER.—If you mean Sandhurst and Wool- 
toy-shops. It would be a good plan to inquire ut wich, you have only to apply tothe War Office, or 
Paynes wholesale toy-shop in Holborn, near look at the Army Book, or Younphusband's 
C ay'a Inn, “ Qucen's Commission," or something of that sort. >Copy of the)‘ B. O.P." Medal. 
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CAUGHT! 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by C. H. TAFFS.) 
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By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " * In the Land 
of the Lion and Ostrich,” “ Our Home in the Silver West,” etc. 


( With Illustrations by ALFRED PEARSE.) 


CHAPTER XIV.— AMONG THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS — 
IN A DEN OF RATTLERS. 


Hos were the story I am now penning all 

fiction and folly instead of nature's truth, 
what other ending could I invent to the frequent 
intercourse between the Baron, Ross, and our 
heroes Allan and Rory ? 

The two former, then, agreed to take the two 
latter on a long and adventurous cruise into 
many parts of the world. And the boys—may 
I not still call them so ?—went half wild with 
the joy that was flooding their hearts 

Latterly Uncle Jack was taken into confi- 
dence. He considered the matter in all its 
bearings, and finally came to the conclusion 
that it would be good for Allan to see the world 
in a manner which it fell to the lot of few to 


enjoy. 
“Now, Baron Ranzikoff,' he said, “ bother 
` my sea-boots if I don't think I shall go with you 


myself, if you'll take me. I’m many years 
younger than I was six years ago, though you 
mightn't believe it, and I've some gold left in 
my ditty-box yet.” 


fired point-blank into the coil of rattlers."' 
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"So say no more," said the Baron 
Ranzikoff. “But oh, is it not to be 
delighted in, that we shall all make but 
one family ? ” 

* My sister, I know,” continued Uncle, 
- ** will not object, because it will be for my 
good. I want to roam the world a few 
years more ere I settle down for good, 
and those fine old salts, my friends 
Bernard and Stunsail, shall give up their 
house for a time and live in my orlop 
deck; so no burglars need be feared in 
Castle Indolence.”’ 

* But now," said Ross, “as we have a 
parson in the roving party, we need also 
a surgeon.” 

* Not a doctor! No, no, brother Ross.” 

* A surgeon, brother Ranzikoff. And I 
know the man, the brave fellow who 
sailed with Allan on both his long and 
eventful voyages.” 

Ranzikoff agreed at once. So beneath 
is a list of the party that were about to 
travel into some of the wildest portions of 
the globe: 

. The Baron, 

. Uncle Jack, 

. Surgeon Grant, 

. The Rev. Ross McLean, 

. Allan, 

Rory, 

and lastly the Borzoi Czarina, Vasto 
the great Dane, and plucky little Tronso, 
the fighting Irish terrier. 

Ross, the Baron, and Uncle Jack went 
in & few days' time to London to get 
ready the outfit, and no hour was lost in 
making every requisite preparation for 
an expedition into so many lands and 
across sO many seas. 

But be it remembered that everyone 
was enthusiastic. Dangers they would 
have to encounter, and in all likelihood 
numerous would their adventures be; but 
what signifies danger to the brave ? 

I really do not remember at the present 
moment any one of our best British sports 
that is without a spice of danger, and 
this very fact makes them all the more 
enticing"to & man who ts a man, or to 
the boy who hopes some day to be a 
man. 


O cus o DD 


The night before our heroes left to 
join & ship at Liverpool was & very sad 
one for poor Ailie. 

It was one of the most beautiful ever I 
remember to have seen on the southern 
shores of England. 

Aile could not bear to have her 
brother & minute out of her sight, and 
when he proposed a stroll out of doors 
she readily went with him. She bore 
heavily on his arm and spoke but little. 
Had she spoken much, the tears would 
have flowed all too freely. She kept up 
as bravely as she could, but promised her- 
self the luxury of a good cry when she 
retired for the night to her little room. 

The round moon sbone so brightly over 
the sea, there was not a breath of wind, 
and loudly in the copse sang the nightin- 
gale. 

But Ailie saw not the moon. 

She heard not the sweet voice of 
Philomel. Still the beauty of this evening 
would return to her in thought by day or 
in dreams by night, when Allan was far, 
far away. 


When the curtain once more rises, we 
find that our“ braves,’’ asthe North Ameri- 
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can Indians call, or did call, in old story- 
books, their fighting men, have resolved 
themselves into a party not of explorers, 
but of hunting-men. They are no ordinary 
tourists, such as the tender-foot fellows 
who, having been left a little fortune, go 
out to the Far West of the Land of the 
Free, straight from, probably, the back 
of an English counter or a barber's 
shop. 

No; our friends are not tender-feet, and 
from Allan upwards everyone here knows 
just how to handle a gun, pitch a tent, 
hang a hammock, or bivouac with comfort 
and safety even on the bare ground. 

And they are after big game ! 

And here at the foot of the Rocky 
Mountain range we find them all hale, 
hearty, and happy. 

Oftheir journey from New York towards 
San Francisco I need say nothing. It is 
too tame a subject for myself and my 
readers. We like to be out and away by 
mountain, stream, #nd forest, with the 
fresh winds blowing bracingly around us, 
and no sound to be heard at night save 
the cry of wolf or coyote, or the screams 
of wild birds issuing from the darkling 
woods. 

Well, our gallant friends have surely 
nothing to complain about in this respect 
to-night. 

See them round the camp-fire, that 
has been lit in a glade in a pine-forest. 

Alas! in this very glade, eighty vears 
ago, five American sportsmen, who had 
ventured too far into the country of the 
wily Indians, had been captured, tied to 
stakes, and tortured to death. I would 
hurt your feelings were I to tell you all 
the sad story as my soldier-grandfather 
told it to me. This one thing I may say, 
however, that the squaws were worse and 
more fiendish even than the braves, and 
that the Indian children were encouraged 
to hold burning brands in front of, but 
close to, the prisoners’ eyes till they swelled 
and burst and their contents ran out. 

We live in happier times. 

A little farther away, and still nearer to 
the forest, where through the tall dark 
tops of the trees therein the moon's rays 
are forcing a passage and falling in patches 
on the yellow sward beneath, the guides, 
half Mexicans, are cooking a light savoury 
supper. 

You scarce could tell that yonder sturdy 
figure, reclining pipe in mouth, with the 
firelight flickering on his face, was Uncle 
Jack. No sailor rig does he wear now, 
but the roughest of backwoods hunting 
suits. 

But all are dressed here pretty much 
alike, with one exception : Baron Ranzikoff 
still persists in wearing a ring of fur 
around his cap and a fur-trimmed jacket. 

In the background two or three picketed 
horses are busy eating dry grass, and 
water stands ready for them to drink. 

Listen! For, mingling with the gentle 
sighing of the breeze among the pines, 
you can hear the rushing sound of a 
cascade that cannot be far away. 

Their guides as yet have turned out to 
be excellent fellows. 

The Baron has told them with & quiet 
smile that if thev remain honest and 
faithful their reward will be great; if not, 
he will be obliged to shoot them. 

“Tt is for you to choose," he added, 
pointing to the head guide. “ Bueno— 
muy mucho remunerar. Malo—con pre- 


steza "* He tapped his revolver by 
way of closing the sentence dramatically. 

The bravos' Spanish was not the best, 
but those men saw the glance in his eye, 
and knew well what he meant. 

Supper was laid, and all gathered round 
the piece of canvas that had to do duty as 
& tablecloth, and to confine the insects 
tothe earth. Boiled roots, bread, fish, and 
game, the whole washed down with fra- 
grant coffee. 

Yes ; and these men ate more heartily 
far than anyone can do who lives the 
indoor artificial life of the Briton at 
home. 

Now round the fire they gathered once 
more, the elder to smoke, to sing, to yarn : 
the younger to listen and laugh. But, 
see, the moon is high above the trees. 

Uncle Jack takes out his watch. 

* Baron," he says, “is it not time to 
turn in?” 

Hammocks are slung for those who care 
for them ; others, wrapped in rugs, sleep 
on the ground in sheets of canvas. But. 
wooed by the gentle breath of the night 
wind and murmur of falling water, all 
hands sleep well and soundly, and if they 
dream, their dreams are healthy and 
pleasant. 

‘To-morrow the journey will be resumed, 
and they will find themselves amidst 
scenery wilder far than this. 

I need hardly say that at night 
sentries are set, for bears prowl around 
after dark. Wild enough these are. but 
no one knows that in these solitudes 
bands of wilder men may not be roaming. 
for far &way in the Sierras there are 
dangers to be met with that we in tame 
domestic England little wot of. 

The sounder one sleeps the more is he 
refreshed in a shorter time. Two hours 
before midnight, with four after it, if it be 
what we may call baby-sleep, strengthens 
the nervous system far more than tossing 
about and dreaming for ten or eleven 
hours would do. 

Uncle Jack was the first who turned 
out, and he immediately awoke the boys. 
They sat up for à moment, looking none 
too happy ; then gazing around them at 
the dew-dripping trees and the mist- 
enshrouded mountains, they smiled, and 
out they sprang. 

“I sav," Rory exclaimed, “sure it's as 
chilly as a charity board meeting." 

* Don't put on much," cried Uncle, 
“but follow your leader." 

They didn't put on anything; they 
followed their leader in the garments of 
night, with the addition of shoes. No 
linen underclothing. however, did they 
wear by night, nor by day. Uncle Jack 
had taught them better. 

A long brisk walk through the woods, 
and nearly all uphill, brought them to 4 
stream, which would be called & river m 
our conservative little country. It was 
dark, and overhung with weeping trees. 

“ Any alligators ?’’ said Allan. 

« If there be, we'll scare 'em," replied 
Uncle. 

“Whoop!” he shouted, and in he 
plunged. . 

And the young fellows followed. What 
a glorious bath, to be sure! Hardly, how- 
ever. could they hear each other's voices 
for the roar of a neighbouring linn. 


ene 


è «If good, your reward will be greet. If bed, 
then quickly —" s 


They were nearly dressed, when Allan 
picked up a stone, and was about to 
heave it at & long-haired, bright eyed 
little mortal, who was eyeing them from 
beneath a low bush. 

" Hold, for mercy sake!" cried Uncle. 
* Bless my sea-boots, lad don't you know 
that's & skunk, and if you struck him, or 
even startled him, we might as well stay 
in the river all day, for our messmates 
couldn't come near us!" 

“Faith!” said Rory, “it’s eau-de- 
Cologne I should be preferring to that.” 

They ran back all the way, or nearly 
so, and were delighted to find the whole 
camp astir, and breakfast ready. 

No morning paper here, no early post, 
but merry chatter and laughter; every 
member of the expedition was as merry 
as the traditional sand-boy. 

Never seen a sand-boy, reader? But I 

have, and I am not sure the genus is even 
yetextinct. The sand is brought from the 
soft sea-side, the boy has a little cart and 
a patient donkey, and the boy is always 
smiling, though the donkey isn’t. 
: “ Ony san’ the day, wifie, fine saft san’, 
> a bucket fora tan (halfpenny), and I'll 
> carry it upstairs for a cauld tattie, or a 
wee bittie o' bread for the cuddy ! " 

In another hour everything was ready 
for the march. "The bronchos, or horses, 
were not heavily loaded, and far indeed 
from being buckjumpers. Patience and 
: hardihood and surefootedness are their 

chief and best characteristics. 

Rory and Allan made much of them, 
; but the poor beasts were more used to 
the lash than to tit-bits when at home. 
- The dogs were in great form, especially 
; Tronso ; but they had to be kept well to 
: heel, lest they should go hunting on their 
~ own accord. 
- To-day our heroes were determined to 
. get as far and as high as possible through 
, the wild country. They had already left 
. behind them all traces of civilisation in 
. the shape of half-wild sheep, timber 
chutes and sawmills, and at the midday 
. halt were in a savage but beautiful Jand. 

It was in the southern Sierras they were 
. travelling—truly a land of giant forests 

and shaggy woods. 

. Little undergrowth was there here, 
. save the stunted “ etnach," and in some 
" places grass. But though the pines were 
. often branchless till nearly the top, 
" through which the beautiful sunshine was 
filtered, in other and more level lands 
the monster spruce-trees swept the 
ground with their branches, forming tents, 
` asit were, that were dark even by day. As 
these are often the hiding.place of bears, 
» wolves, or even cougars or American lions, 
our friends usually tried to avoid them, or 
the guides would rush forward fenrlessly, 
beating the bush and shouting enough to 
scare a regiment of wild creatures. 

By eventide, or just before sunset, the 
Baron and the boys clambered a few 
hundred feet up into or on to a huge 
bare rock. What a wonderfully impressive 
scene was spread out before them far, far 
to the east! Rolling hills and lovely 
glens, wood and forest, lakes sparkling 
and rivers rolling silently in the sunshine. 
The purple mists of distance blushing 
with the grey-blue of the horizon, and 
streaks of beautiful clouds high over all. 
‘And the silence! The wind was hushed, 
‘and for a time scarcely a sound was to be 
. heard. 
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Scrraik — scrrraik — rrrraik! — There 
were more rr's in that awful sound than. 
anyone born south of the silvery Tweed 
could pronounce in & month of Sun- 
days. 

Presently a huge rattler, thick and long, 
and grey or yellow, slid past them and dis- 
appeared round the corner. Another and 
another. The noise increased, but a kind of 
fascination seized Allan, and he followed, 
gun in hand, the last of the terrible 
creatures—followed as one glides after an 
apparition in a dream. 

What a sight met his view! 

It was & hollow sunlit shelf of bare 
rock, but the clay behind was pierced with 
holes innumerable. On the shelves these 
fearful snakes lay in coils, and from 
almost every hole protruded a flat head, 
with yellow or colourless eyes and forked 
tongues darting in and out. Eyes that 
never closed and lipless scaly mouths. 

“ Run, boys—run!" shouted Allan. 

What made him fire, I wonder? I 
know not, but he did so, point-blank into a 
coil of rattlers. 

The scene that followed, the springing 
and leaping hither and thither of the 
awful creatures, was like a picture of 
Doré's from Dante’s “ Inferno." 

How all escaped clear I cannot tell. 
But they did. Meanwhile the ritle's ring 
resounding through the forest had 
awakened it. Bears growled or roared, 
deer ninnied plaintively, and wolves or 
coyotes, our boys could not tell which, 
made the woods resound with their howl- 
ing and cries. 

Our heroes hurried back, and reached 
camp in time for supper. 

For many days now they journeyed on 
and on, the guide behaving well, and the 
bronchos too, although many a long 
détour had to be made to enable them to 
get into the higher regions more easily. 

Now be it remembered tliat it was not 
for sport alone that our people came out 
here, but more to see the wonders of 
nature in a portion of one of the wildest 
and most mountainous regions in the 
world. But sport and adventures too 
came in their way, and indeed on their 
guns they depended, for the most part, for 
food. 

But they had no intention of loading up 
their horses with trophies—skins, horns, 
and heads—for either pride or profit. 

They had already seen all the wonders of 
the Yellowstone Park, and it was the desire 
of Baron Ranzikoff to find a highland 
home in which to bivouac for a month or 
two at least. 

Far to the north, though the mountains 
are not so high, the foliage and under- 
growth are more abundant, and mosses 
and heath grow, whereas the regions they 
were now traversing more particularly 

deserve the name of Rocky. 

But canons and vast treeless plains 
made their journey with horses most 
dangerous and difficult. 

But the guides had been here many 
times and oft, so after a long and slow 
journey, but on the whole a delightful one, 
they found themselves on the banks of an 
upland lake, mostly surrounded by wild 
woods waving green, and affording grass 
enough for the bronchos, hunting for the 
most fastidious of sportsmen, and open 
spaces on which the lovely Czarina, bold 
Vasto, and funny wee Tronso could 
gambol till tired, without fear of snakes, 
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for their dread of these was remarkable. 
Whenever Czarina had seen a rattler, all 
her courage seemed suddenly to have 
oozed out of hertail. She had sprung 
about twenty feet into the air, more or 
less, and fled like a streak of lightning. 

A land of wildflowers, too, was this, 
of beauty and gorgeousness such as we 
seldom see in our country, while in the 
semi-darkness of the thickets of spruce 
grew splendid fungi, some of great beauty 
—crimson, or deep orange spotted with 
white, and so large that a fox could have 
squatted easily on one. 

Many patches of these marvellous “ toad- 
stools," as the boys call them, presented 
almost all the colours of a beautiful 
sunset. 

“ Ha!" cried Baron Ranzikoff, when he 
beheld this beautiful glen, with grey rocky 
hills, half clad in pines rising on every side 
— Ha! surely this is indeed a Valparaiso" 
(vale of Paradise). * Uncle, what say you ? 
—ghall this be our home for a season ? " 

“I shall be delighted.” 

* And so shall I, and I," cried all. 

The bronchos neighed when they saw 
the grass and succulent plants, and at 
Tronso’s suggestion the dogs set off for a 
circular scamper ; and so fast did they run 
that Rory could not help remarking, “ Why, 
it’s a hairy hurricane they are, and nothing 
else in the world.” 


The first night was spent in open camp. 
They could hear bears growling in the 
woods, and wolves raising their strangely 
plaintive howlings, to say nothing of the 
cries of night birds and the mournful 
hooting of owls—everything indeed that 
betokened a hunter’s paradise. 

“How different,” said Allan next 
morning at breakfast, “from the scenery 
around Castle Indolence, Uncle!" 

* Ah! yes, lad; here we Lave a waving 
sea of green all about us, save yon bit of 
sunlit water. No blue ocean here; but the 
silence of this primeval forest and our 
intercourse with nature are surely ample 
reward for our joyrney hither.” 

* And now,” said Ross, “ we must spend 
some days in forming & camp and solid 
shelter, for, from all I have read and from 
the rent and riven patches of forest we 
have passed at times, the storms must be 
terrible indeed." 

So all hands now set to work in good 
earnest to form themselves a village in 
these lonesome wilds. 


(To be continued.) 


CAPTAIN LEN GUY; 


Tue following day, December 29, at six 
in the morning, the schooner set sail 
with a north-east wind, and this time her 
course was due south. The two succeed- 
ing days passed wholly without incident ; 
neither land nor any sign of land was ob- 
served. The men on the Halbrane took 
great hauls of fish, to their own satisfaction 
and ours. It was New Year’s Day, 1840, 
four months and seventeen days since I 
had left the Kerguelens, and two months 
and five days since the Halbrane had sailed 
from the Falklands. The half-breed, be- 
tween whom and myself an odd kind of 
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By JULES VERNE, 


Author of “Simon Hart,” “ Adrift in the Pacific," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XVIII.-—A REVELATION. 


father and his son! Yes! And I have seen 
America again, but Pym— poor Pym-— he is 
still beyond there ! " 

* Dirk Peters," I asked, “have you any 
idea of the route which you and Arthur Pym 
followed in the boat after your departure 
from Tsalal Island? ” 

“ None, sir! Poor Pym had no longer any 
instrument—you know—sea machines—for 
looking at the sun. We could not know, ex- 
cept that for the eight days the current 
pushed us towards the south, and the wind 
also. A fine breeze and a fair sea, and our 
shirts for a sail." 


Mr. Jeorling. 


tacit understanding subsisted, approached 
the bench on which I was sitting—the 
captain was in his cabin, and West was 
not in sight—with a plain intention of con- 
versing with me. The subject may easily be 
guessed. 

" Dirk Peters," said I, taking up the 
subject at once, “do you wish that we 
should talk of him * " 

" Him !" he murmured. 

"You have remained faithful to his 
memory, Dirk Peters." 

“ Forget him, sir! Never!” 

" He is always there—before you ? 

_ Always. So many dangers shared! 
That makes brothers! No, it makes a 


* Yes, white linen shirts, which frightened 
your prisoner Nu Nu ——”’ 

“Perhaps so—I did not notice. But if 
Pym has said so, Pym must be believed." 

“And during those eight days you were 
abie to supply yourselves with food ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, and the days after—we and the 
savage. You know--the three turtles that 
were in the boat. These animals contain a 
store of fresh water— and their flesh is sweet, 
even raw. Oh, raw flesh, sir!” 

He lowered his voice, and threw a furtive 
glance around him. It would be impossible 
to describe the frightful expression of the 
half-breed’s face as he thus recalled the 
terrible scenes of the Grampus. And it was 


OR, AN ANTARCTIC 


MYSTERY. 


not the expression of a cannibal of Australia 
or the New Hebrides, but that of a man who 
is pervaded by an insurmountable horror s! 
himself. 

“Was it not on March 1, Dirk Peters,” | 
asked, “ that you perceived for the first time 
the veil of grey vapour shot with luminous 
and moving rays?" 

“I do not remember, sir, but if Pym says 

it was so, Pym must be believed.” 
. “Did he never speak to you of fiery rays 
which fell from the sky ?" I did not use the 
term “polar aurora," lest the half-breed 
should not understand it. 

* Never, sir," said Dirk Peters, after some 
reflection. 

“Did you not remark that the colour of 
the sea changed—grew white like milk, ani 
that its surface became ruflled around so: 
boat ?” 

"It may have been so, sir; I did no 
observe. The boat went on and on, and m: 
head went with it." 

“And then, the fine powder, as tine a 
ashes, that fell ——"' 

“ I don't remember it.” 

* Was it not snow ? " 

*Snow? Yes! No! The weather và: 
warm. What did Pym say? Pym must be 
believed." He lowered his voice and coa- 
tinued: * But Pym will tell you all that, sir. 
He knows. Idonotknow. He saw, and rou 
will believe him.” 

* Yes, Dirk Peters, I shall believe him." 

“We are to go in search of him, are we 
not?" 

“ I hope so.” 

* After we shall have found William Gor 
and the sailors of the Jane ? ” 

" Yes, after." 

“ And even if we do not find them °” 

" Yes, even in that case. I think I shai 
induce our captain. I think he will nc: 
refuse d 

* No, he will not refuse to bring help to a 
man—a man like him ? " 

“ And yet," I said, “if William Guy arj 
his people are living, can we admit that 


Arthur Pym--—”’ 
“ Living? Yes! Living! ”’ cried the bat. 
breed. “By the great spirit of my fathers 


he is—he is waiting for me, my poor Pym! Hc* 
joyful he will be when he clasps his oid Prt 
in his arms, and I-—I, when I feel him there 
—there.”’ `~ 

And the huge chest of the man heaved lite 
a stormy sea. Then he went away, leaves 
me inexpressibly affected by the revelation 
the tenderness for his unfortunate œs 
panion that lay deep in the heart of this sez- 
savage. 

In the meantime I said but little to Capts= 
Len Guy, whose whole heart and soul were = 
on the rescue of his brother, of the possis. 
of our finding Arthur Gordon Pym. T 
enough, if in the course of this strange enie 
prise of ours we succeeded in that object. = 
urge upon him one still more visionary. 

At length, on January 7—according to Pst 
Peters, who had fixed it only by the n= 
that had expired—we arrived at the ps 
where Nu Nu the savage breathed bis lss 
lying in the bottom of the boat. On i5 
day an observation gave 86° 33' for ‘= 
latitude, the longitude remaining the == 
between the forty-second and the torty-t- 
meridian. Here it was, according to © 
half-breed, that the two fugitives were par 
after the collision between the boat and = 
floating mass of ice. Buta question =* 
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arose, Since the mass of ice carrying away 
Dirk Peters had drifted towards the north, 
was this because it was subjected to the 
action of a counter-current ? 

Yes, that must have been so, for our 
schooner had not felt the influence of the 
current whieh had guided her on leaving the 
Falklands for fully four days. And yet 
there was nothing surprising in that, for 
everything is variable in the austral seas. 
Happily, the fresh breeze from the north-east 
continued to blow, and the Halbrane made 
progress towards higher waters, thirteen 
degrees in advance upon Weddell's ship and 
two degrees upon the Jane. As for the land 
-islands or continent—which Captain Len 
Guy was seeking on the surface of that vast 
ocean, it did not appear. I was well aware 
that he was gradually losing confidence in our 
enterprise. 

As for me, I was possessed by the desire 
to reseue Arthur Pym, as well as the 
survivors of the Jane. And yet, how could 
he have survived? But then, the half- 
breed's fixed idea! Supposing our captain 
were to give the order to go back, what 
would Dirk Peters do? Throw himself into 
the sea rather than return northwards ? 
This it was which made me dread some act 
of violence on his part, when he heard the 
greater number of the sailors protesting 
against this insensate voyage, and talking of 
putting the ship about; especially towards 
Hearne, who was stealthily inciting his 
comrades of the Falklands to insub- 
ordination. 

It was absolutely necessary not to allow 
discipline to decline, or discouragement to 
grow among the crew ; so that, on January 7, 
Captain Len Guy at my request assembled 
the men and addressed them in the 
following words: 

“Sailors of the  Haibrane, since our 
departure from Tsalal Island, the schooner 
has gained two degrees southwards, and I 
now inform you, that, conformably with the 
engagement signed by Mr. Jeorling, four 
thousand dollars—that is, two thousand 
dollars for each degree- are due to you, 
and will be paid at the end of the voyage.”’ 

These words were greeted with some 
murmurs of satisfaction, but not with 
cheers, except those of Hurliguerly the 
boatswain, and Endicott the cook, which 
found no echo. 

On January 13 a conversation took place 
between the boatswain and myself of a 
nature to justify my anxiety concerning the 
temper of our crew. 

The men were at breakfast, with the 
exception of Drap and Stern. The schooner 
was cutting the water under a stiff breeze. 
I was walking between the fore and main 
masts, watching the great flights of birds 
wheeling about the ship with deafening 
clangour, and the petrels occasionally 
perching on our yards. No effort was made 
to catch or shoot them ; it would have been 
useless cruelty, since their oily and stringy 
flesh is not eatable. 

At this moment Hurliguerly approached 
me, looked attentively at the birds, and 
said : 

“ I remark one thing, Mr. Jeorling.”’ 

** What is it, boatswain ? " 

* That these birds do not fly so directly 
south as they did up to the present. Some 
of them are setting north.” 

* I have noticed the same fact." 

* And I add, Mr. Jeorling, that those who 
are below there will come back without 

delay.” 

“ And you conclude from this—? ” 

* I conclude that they feel the approach of 
winter.” 

* Of winter? ”’ 

* Undoubtedly." 

* No, no, boatswain; the temperature is 


so high that the birds can't want to get to 
less cold regions so prematurely.” 

“Oh! prematurely, Mr. Jeorling." 

“Yes, boatswain. Do we not know that 
navigators have always been able to 
frequent the Antarctic waters until the month 
of March ? " 

“Not at such a latitude. Besides, there 
are precocious winters as well as precocious 
summers. The fine season this year was 
full two months in advance, and it is to be 
feared the bad season may come sooner than 
usual." 

* That is very likely," I replied. “ After 
all, i& does not signify to us, since our 
campaign will certainly be over in three 
weeks." 

“Tf some obstacle does not arise before- 
hand, Mr. Jeorling.” 


* He went away, leaving me in a 


“ And what obstacle ? ” 

“For instance, a continent stretching 
to the south and barring our way." 

“ A continent, Hurliguerly ! ”’ 

* I should not be at all surprised." 

" And, in fact, there would be nothing 
surprising in it." 

* As for the lands seen by Dirk Peters," 
said the boatswain, * where the men of the 
Jane might have landed on one or another of 
them, I don't believe in them." 

Warr” 

“ Because William Guy, who can only 
have had a small craft at his disposal, could 
not have got so far into these seas.” 

“ I do not feel quite so sure of that.” 

“ Nevertheless, Mr. Jeorling ——" 

* What would there be so surprising in 
William Guy's being carried to land some- 
where by the action of the currents? He 


did not remain on board his boat for eight 
months, I suppose. His companions and he 
may have been able to land on an island, or 
even on a continent, and that is a sufficient 
motive for us to pursue our search." 

*No doubt—but all are not of your 
opinion," replied Hurliguerly, shaking his 
head. 

“I know," said I; “and that is what 
makes me most anxious. Is the ill-feeling 
increasing ? "' 

“I fear so, Mr. Jeorling. The satis- 
faction of having gained several hundreds of 
dollars is already lessened, and the prospect 
of gaining a few more hundreds does not 
put a stop to disputes. And yet the prize 
is tempting! From Tsalal Island to the 
pole, admitting that we might get there, 
is six degrees. Now six degrees at two 


state of inexpressible emotion,” 


thousand dollars each makes twelve thousand 
dollars for thirty men, that is four hundred 
dollars a head. A nice little sum to slip into 
one's pocket on the return of the Halbrane ; 
but, notwithstanding, that felow Hearne 
works so wickedly upon his comrades that I 
believe they are ready to "bout ship in spite 
of anybody." 

“I ean believe that of the recruits, boat- 
swain, but the old crew——”’ 

" H—m! there are three or four of those 
who are beginning to reflect, and they are 
not easy in their minds about the prolonga- 
tion of the voyage.” 

"I fancy Captain Len Guy and his 
lieutenant will know how to get themselves 
obeyed.” 

* We shall see, Mr. Jeorling. But may it 
not happen that our captain himself will 
get disheartened —that the sense of his 
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responsibility will prevail, and that he will 
renounce his enterprise ? ” 

Yes! this was what I feared; and there 
was no remedy on that side. 

“ As for my friend Endicott, Mr. Jeorling, 
I answer for him as for myself. We would 
go to the end of the world —if the world has 
an end—did the captain want to go there. 
True, we two, Dirk Peters, and yourself, are 
but a few to be a law to the others." 

“And what do you think of the half- 
breed ? " I asked. 

“ Well, our men appear to accuse him 
chiefly of the prolongation of the voyage. 
You see, Mr. Jeorling, though you have a 
good deal to do with it, you pay, and pay 
well, while this crazy fellow, Dirk Peters, 
persists in asserting that his poor Pym is still 
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living—his poor Pym who was drowned, or 
frozen, or crushed— killed, anyhow, one way 
or another, eleven years ago ! " 

So completely was this my own belief that 
I never discussed the subject with the half- 
breed. 

" You see, Mr. Jeorling," resumed the 
boatswain, “ at the first some curiosity was 
felt about Dirk Peters. Then, after he saved 
Martin Holt, it was interest. Certainly, he 
was no more talkative than before, and the 
bear came no oftener out of his den! But 
now we know what he is, and no one likes 
him the better for that. At all events, it 
was he who induced our captain, by talk. 
ing of land to the south of Tsalal Island, 
to make this voyage, and it is owing to him 
that he has reached the eighty-sixth degree 
of latitude." 
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“That is quite true, boatswain." 

* And so, Mr. Jeorling, I am always afraid 
that one of these days somebody will do 
Peters an ill turn.” 

“ Dirk Peters would defend himself; and I 
Yep pity the man who laid a finger on 

im." 

" Quite so. It would not be good for any- 
body to be in his hands, for they could bend 
iron! But then, all being against him, he 
would be forced into the hold." 

* Well, well, we have not yet come to that, 
I hope; and I count on you, Hurliguerly, to 
prevent any attempt against Dirk Peters. 
Reason with your men. Make them under- 
stand that we have time to return to the 
Falklands before the end of the fine season. 
Their reproaches must not be allowed to 


provide the captain with an excuse for 
turning back before the object is attained.” 

“Mount on me, Mr. Jeorling. I will serve 
you to the best of my ability." 

“You will not repent of doing so, 
Hurliguerly. Nothing is easier than to add 
& round o to the four hundred dollars which 
each man is to have, if that man be some- 
thing more than a sailor—even were his 
functions simply those of boatswain on board 
the Halbrane." 

Nothing important occurred on the 13th 
and 14th, but a fresh fall in the temperature 
took place. Captain Len Guy called my at- 
tention to this, pointing out the flocks of 
birds continuously flying north. 

While he was speaking to me I felt that 
his last hopes were fading. And who could 
wonder? Of the land indicated by the half- 


breed nothing was seen, and we were already 
more than one hundred and eighty miles 
from Tsalal Island. At every point of the 
compass was the sea, nothing but the 
vast sea with its desert horizon which the 
sun's disk had been nearing since Decem. 
ber 21, and would touch on March 21, prior 
to disappearing during the six months of the 
austral night. Honestly, was it possible to 
admit that William Guy and his five com- 
panions could have accomplished such a dis- 
tance on a frail craft? and was there one 
chance in a hundred that they could ever 
be recovered ? 

On January 15 an observation most care- 
fully taken gave 43° 13’ longitude nd 88° 
17’ latitude. The Halbrane was less than 
two degrees from the pole. 

Captain Len Guy did not seek to conceal 
the result of this observation, and the sailors 
knew enough of nautical calculation to 
understand it. Besides, if the consequences 
had to be explained to them, were not Holt 
and Hardy there to do this, and Hearne to 
exaggerate them to the utmost ? 

During the afternoon I had indubitable 
proof that the sealing-master had been 
working on the minds of the crew. The 
men, emerging at the foot of the mainmast, 
talked in whispers and cast evil glances at 
us. Two or three sailors made threatening 
gestures undisguisedly; then arose such 
angry mutterings that West could not feign 
to be deaf to them. 

He strode forward and called out: 
* Silence, there! The first man who speaks 
will have to reckon with me!" 

Captain Len Guy was shut up in his cabin, 
but every moment I expected to see him 
come out, give one last long look around the 
waste of waters, and then order the ship’s 
course to be reversed. Nevertheless, on the 
next day the schooner was sailing in the 
same direction. Unfortunately—for the cir- 
cumstance had some gravity—a mist was 
beginning to come down on us. I could not 
keep still, I confess. My apprehensions were 
redoubled. It was evident that West was 
only awaiting the order to change the helm. 
What mortal anguish soever the captain’s 
must be, I understood too well that he would 
not give that order without hesitation. 

For severai days past I had not seen the 
half-breed, or, at least, I had not exchanged 
a word with him. He was boycotted by the 
whole crew, with the exception of the boat- 
swain, who was careful to address him, 
although he rarely got a word in return. 
Dirk Peters took not the faintest notice of 
this state of things. He remained com- 
pletely absorbed in his own thoughts, yet, 
had he heard West give the word to steer 
north, I know not to what acts of violence he 
might have been driven. He seemed to 
avoid me; was this from a desire not to 
compromise me ? 

On the 17th, in the afternoon, however, 
Dirk Peters manifested an {ntention of 
speaking to me, and never, no, never, could 
I have imagined what I was to learn in 
that interview. 

It was about half-past two, and, not 
feeling well, I had gone to my c&bin, where 
the side window was open, while that at the 
back was closed. I heard a knock at the 
door, and asked who was there. 

* Dirk Peters," was the reply. 

“ You want to speak to me?" 

" yog." 

“Iam coming out.” 

“If you please—I should prefer—may I 
come into your cabin ? " 

“ Come in." e 

He entered, and shut the door behind him. 

Without rising, I signed to him to seat 
himself in the arm-chair, but he remained 
standing. i 

“What do you want of me, Dirk 


| Peters?” I asked at length, as he seemed 


Ere 


: unable to make up his mind to speak. 


“T want to tell you something—because 


a it seems well that you should know it, and 
a you only. 
u know it." 


In the crew—they must never 


“Tf it is a grave matter, and you fear any 
indiscretion, Dirk Peters, why do you speak 
to me?" 

*If!—I must! Ah, yes! 
impossible to keep it there ! 
like a stone." 

And Dirk Peters struck his breast vio- 
lently. 

Then he resumed : 

“Yes! Iam always afraid it may escape 
me during my sleep, and that some one will 
hear it, for I dream of it, and in dream- 


I must! It is 
It weighs on me 


“ You dream,” I replied, “and of what?” 
“Of him, of him. Therefore it is that I 


. sleep in corners, all alone, for fear that his 
. true name should be discovered." 


Then it struck me that the half-breed was 


. perhaps about to respond to an inquiry 


which I had not yet made—why he had 


. gone to live at the Falklands under the 
. name of Hunt after leaving Illinois. 


I put the question to him, and he re- 


`“ plied : 


- Dl ean: 


“Tt is not that; no, it is not that I 
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"P insist, Dirk Peters, and I desire to 
know in the first place for what reason you 
did not remain in America—for what reason 
you chose the Falklands ——” 

“ For what reason, sir? Because I wanted 


* to get near Pym, my poor Pym-— because I 


hoped to find an opportunity at the Falk- 
lands of embarking on a whaling ship bound 
for the southern sea." 

* But that name of Hunt?” 

"I would not bear my own name any 


"'longer—on account of the affair of the 


Grampus.” 
The half-breed was alluding to the scene 
of the “ short straw” (or lot-drawing) on 


' board the American brig, when it was 


decided between Augustus Barnard, Arthur 
Pym, Dirk Peters, and Parker, the sailor, 
that one of the four should be sacrificed— 
as food for the three others. I remember 


-the obstinate resistance of Arthur Pym, and 


how it was impossible for him to refuse to 
take his part in the tragedy about to be 
performed—he says this himself—and the 
horrible act whose remembrance must 
poison the existence of all those who had 
survived it. 

Oh, that lot-drawing' The “short straws ” 


. were little splinters of wood of uneven length 
.whieh Arthur Pym held in his hand. The 


shortest was to designate him who should be 
immolated. And he speaks of the sort of 


. involuntary fierce desire to deceive his 


. companions that he felt—“ to cheat ' is the 


had nothing more to fear. 


word he uses—but he did not “cheat,” 
and he asks pardon for having had the 
idea! Let us try to put ourselves in his 
place ! 

He made up his mind, and held out his 
hand, closed on the four slips. Dirk Peters 
drew the first. Fate had favoured him. He 
Arthur Pym 


calculated that one more chance was against 


b 
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him. Arthur Barnard drew in his turn. 
Saved, too, he! And now Arthur Pym 
reckoned up the exact chances between 
Parker and himself. At that moment all 
the ferocity of the tiger entered into his soul. 
He conceived an intense and devilish hatred 
of his poor comrade, his fellow-man. 

Five minutes elapsed before Parker dared 
;0 draw. At length Arthur Pym, standing 
vith closed eyes, not knowing whether the lot 
was for or against him, felt a hand seize his 
ywn. It was the hand of Dirk Peters. 
Arthur Pym had esaaped death. And then 
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the half-breed rushed upon Parker and 
stabbed him in the back. The frightful 
repast followed—immediately—and words 
are not sufficient to convey to the mind the 
horror of the reality. 

Yes! I knew that hideous story, not a 
fable, as I had long believed. This was 
what had happened on board the Grampus, 
on July 16, 1827, and vainly did I try to 
understand Dirk Peters’ reason for recalling 
it to my recollection. 

“ Well, Dirk Peters," Isaid, * I will ask you, 
since you were anxious to hide your name, 
what it was that induced you to reveal it, when 
the Halbrane was moored off Tsalal Island — 
why you did not keep to the name of 
Hunt ? " 

« Sir—understand me—there was hesita- 
tion about going farther—they wanted to 


turn back. This was decided, and then I 
thought that by telling who I was—Dirk 
Peters—of the Grampus—poor Pym's com- 
panion—I should be heard; they would 
believe with me that he was still living; they 
would go in search of him! And yet, it was 
a serious thing to do—to acknowledge that I 
was Dirk Peters, he who had killed Parker ! 
But hunger, devouring hunger! ”’ 

“ Come, come, Dirk Peters," said I, ** you 
exaggerate! If the lot had fallen to you, 
you would have incurred the fate of Parker. 
You cannot be charged with a crime." 

“ Sir, would Parker’s family speak of it as 
you do?" 

“ His family! Had he then relations ? ” 

* Yes—and that is why Pym changed his 
name in the narrative. Parker’s name was 
not Parker—it was———" 

* Arthur Pym was right," I said, inter- 
rupting him quickly; *and as for me, I do 
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“ His name was Holt—Ned Holt.’ 
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not wish to know Parker's real name. Keep 
this secret." 

* No, I will tell it to you. It weighs too 
heavily on me, and I shall be relieved, 
perhaps, when I have told you, Mr. Jeor- 
ling." 

* No, Dirk Peters, no!" 

* His name was Holt—Ned Holt." 

“ Holt! " I exclaimed; “the same name 
as our sailing-master's."' 

* Who is his own brother, sir." 

“Martin Holt? " 

* Yes —understand me—his brother." 

* But he believes that Ned Holt perished 
in the wreck of the Grampus with the rest." 

“It was not so; and if he learned that 
| ERE 

Just at that instant a violent shock flung 
me out of my bunk. 


The schooner had made such a lurch to 
the port side that she was near foundering. 

I heard an angry voice cry out: 

* What dog is that at the helm?” 

It was the voice of West, and the person 
he addressed was Hearne. 

I rushed out of my cabin. 

* Have you let the wheel go?” repeated 
West, who had seized Hearne by the collar 
of his jersey. 

“ Lieutenant—I don't know——’ 

* Yes, I tell you, you have let it go. A 
little more and the schooner would have 
capsized under full sail." 

* Gratian," cried West, calling one of the 
sailors, *take the helm; and you, Hearne, 
go down into the hold.” 

On a sudden the cry of * Land ! " re- 
sounded, and every eye was turned south- 
wards. 


39 
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IN THE ISLES 


AU being guest of Lord Hopton for 

some weeks, Sir Peter Osborne 
retired with his four attendants to a 
house more remote from the town. He 
wished no doubt to rid himself of the 
near society of Sir George Carteret, and 
hoped to find among the flowers and 
fruits of the favoured island “a blest 
seclusion from a jarring world, friendly 
to thought, to virtue, and to peace.” 

Such change of scene might well 
conduce to rest and the repair of his 
wasted energies. Out of sight and hear- 
ing of the sea, his thoughts might be 
withdrawn in some measure from the 
past, and the remembrance of that which 
embittered meditation might grow dim. 
The wind whispering in the trees, the 
bleat of sheep and lowing of kine—these 
and other rural sounds might exercise a 
serene influence upon his spirit, as being 
so entirely dissociated from the experience 
of the past. 

A week after Sir Peter's retirernent, I 
accompanied Captain Rochefort on a 
visit to his lodging. It was a two- 
storeyed house built of solid granite, the 
masonry of the outside walls being not 
less than three feet thick. The doorway 
was an arch in hewn stone, the windows 
not much larger than loopholes, and the 
casements latticed. 

The house was enclosed within a walled 
garden. Many similar habitations had 
we passed as we rode along, resembling 
block-houses rather than ordinary dwell- 
ings. The interior arrangements were 
no less rude. Huge beams of oak 
supported the rafters. The apartments 
were low and of dingy appearance; the 
floors of the lower rooms unpaved and 
unboarded. 

Sir Peter was well pleased to see the 
captain, and extended his courtesies to 
myself with kind condescension. He 
received us within the house and gave us 
refreshment of cake and canary wine. 
He then invited us to inspect the garden. 

“This is the pride of the establish- 
ment," he said, pointing to the lawn of 
greenest turf, with broad borders of bright- 
hued flowers, growing in all the luxuriant 
profusion which 1s the pride of the island. 


“ This is what tempted me to take up my . 


quarters here. Flowers and turf are 
pleasant to eye and foot. I spend most 
of the day in my garden." 

“ I hope," said the Captain, “ that the 
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By THE Rev. A. N. MALAN, D.D., 


CHAPTER XXIV.—SIR PETER'S FAREWELL. 


change has brought you refreshment of 
mind and body.” 

"In some degree," he replied, “ but 
little enough. The house was built to 
stand a siege. My cannon in Castle 
Cornet would make but small impression 
on these walls. An eighteen-pound ball 
could hardly find entrance through the 
windows, Le Marchant," he added, turn- 
ing towards me with a sparkle of the old 
fire in his eye. 

* No, Sir Peter," I answered ; “my 
townsmen should have employed Jersey 
builders, and they would have little cause 
to bear you ill-will.” 

“ Loyalty before all, Le Marchant, 
while life lasts." "Then he turned to 
Captain Rochefort, and for a while they 
paced up and down the lawn, conversing 
without reserve, so that I heard all. 

“ This garden is a fair spot,’ remarked 
Sir Peter, * but the solid walls are those 
of Castle Cornet. They imprison my 
spirit night and day with shackles of the 
past. The crow of the chanticleer wakes 
me at dawn—’tis the bugle on the ram- 
parts. The wind in yonder elms is the 
surf at the base of the Custle rocks. The 
thunder last night was the thunder of 
cannon. The Castle isin my dreams and 
in my waking thoughts." 

'* You need further diversion and greater 
breadth of scene, Sir Peter," said the Cap- 
tain—* the bustle of town, the society of 
congenial friends. This seclusion is surely 
too conducive to contemplation.” 

“I know it," he replied, “but St. 
Heliers was worse. How could I endure 
the continual irritation of Sir George 
Carteret's presence? A captive paraded 
in public to enhance the triumph of his 
conqueror might understand my feelings. 
I came here to hide my shame—would 
you have me return, to break the wound 
afresh ? ” 

His tone was almost fierce. 

* There is no shame in obeying a royal 
order," said Captain Rochefort. 

“ True,” replied Sir Peter, “ but since 
that order was the offspring of mutiny and 
malice, obedience is that of the chained 
mastiff. The collar galls the neck, and a 
growl of resentment is inevitable." 

* You have my deepest sympathy, Sir 
Peter," said the Captain, “and I would 
counsel you to quit the islands altogether 
as a most effectual means of burying the 
dead past." 
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A TALE OF THE CIVIL WAR. 


They prolonged the conversation some 
while further, whereby it was impressed 
on my mind how sorely the heart of his 
Majesty's most gallant and faithful ser- 
vant was seared with an incurable wound. 

The summer day was drawing to its 
close, with a heavy sense of thunder in 
the air. It was time for our departure, 
and our horses were standing before the 
garden gate. Having taken leave of Cap- 
tain Rochefort, Sir Peter Osborne grasped 
my hand and bade me farewell. 

“Loyalty to God and the King, Le 
Marchant—take it as the motto of your 
life." 

* I will, Sir Peter, so help me God! " 

We mounted our horses and set off on 
the homeward journey. But ere we 
reached the first bend of the road I turned 
in the saddle and looked back. 

He was standing in the arched gateway 
gazing towards the west, in the direction 
of Guernsey and Castle Cornet. The 
parting sun broke through a heavy bank 
of cloud, and shed a lurid glare over the 
scene, bringing into bold relief his noble 
figure against the dark background of the 
archway. And for the last time I looked 
upon that noble servant of the King. 

That last sight of him, standing in the 
lurid sunset glow, was typical to my mind 
of his own estate. For through the 
thunder-clouds of trial— poverty, priva- 
tion, disappointment, and calumny—some 
light broke upon him in the gratitude of 
royal favour; yet was it a wan and lurid 
glow by reason of the clouds through 
which it broke. 

‘Vale miles — preclarissune," I 
whispered in my heart; and I breathed a 
fervent prayer that his noble life might 
be prolonged to the full span—that in 
after-years, when his sun would be near to 
setting, at evening time there might be 
light—the light of peace serene and calm, 
all dark shadows of earth swept into 
oblivion, in prospect of the dawning 
glories of eternal day. 


And now, my dear grandsons, my task 
is done. I have put before you an example 
of loyalty maintained under grievous trial. 
May the spirit of that gallant hero be 
strong in you both! “Fear thou God 
and the King" is the advice of the wise 
king to his son. Take it as a watchword 
for life, and may God's grace enable you 
to fulfil all that it demands. 
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THE THREE CHUMS; 
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. By E. Harcourt Burrage, 
Author of “ The Vanished Yacht,” etc. ete. 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


CHAPTER V.—TOMMY HAS A VERY STRANGE SERIES OF ADVENTURES. 


Wwe Harry and Cecil were bewailing 

the presumed untimely end of their 
chum, he had been making very strange 
discoveries, and had not lost his life. But 
he had been in imminent peril of losing his 
wits. 

Harking back to the time when he sat 
upon the iron bar, surveying the chimney 
with a rueful countenance, we have to 
briefly account for his disappearance, and 
then follow him. 

Having been left seated on the bar, he was 
calculating the possibility of his being able 
to work his way up the narrower portion of 
the chimney, when he felt & draught of cold 
air at the back of his neck. Turning his 
head, he saw in the chimney-side immediately 
behind him an opening about three feet 
square. 

Shifting round, he peered into it, and there 
was just light enough to reveal to him that 
it presented the appearance of a small tunnel. 
Curiosity being one of his weaknesses, he 
shifted round still more, and, leaning forward, 
placed his hands upon the edge of the 
opening. To lift his feet to the bar and 
climb in was the work of a few moments, and 
it was done without thinking of the difficulty 
of getting back again. 

Being there, Tommy resolved to creep 
forward and endeavour to find out where the 
passage led to, and somewhat thoughtlessly 
he crawled on at a smart pace, until a sudden 
and much increased momentum of his body 
alarmed him. For a moment he thought he 
was falling perpendicularly, but he was 
merely sliding down a smooth surface at an 
acute angle; but this soon easing off, he was 
shot out upon a hearth similar to the one 
he had first been made acquainted with. A 
glance above and around showed that he had 
come down a branch flue. 

His first thought was to get back again 
with all speed, but & cursory examination of 
the route he had involuntarily taken betrayed 
the fact that without assistance it was 
impossible to do so. The lower surface of 
the stone tunnel-like chimney was as smooth 
as if it had been polished, and there was no 
hand-hold at the sides. 

" Now this is & nice state of things," he 
muttered ruefully. 

Crying out would not help him. His com- 
panions could not come to the rescue, and he 
might possibly attraet the attention of his 
captors, who would probably resent his pre- 
sumed attempt to escape and deal with him 
in a very summary fashion. Feeling very 
sick, he turned his attention to the chamber 
to which he had been thus abruptly intro- 
duced, and discovered signs of its having been 
recently occupied. 

There was & plain oak table in the centre 
with remnants of food and a big clasp-knife 
upon it. Two rush-bottomed chairs stood 
near it, and in one corner there was a heap 
of dried grass which had been recently slept 
on. 
Tommy had a portion of his morning 
appetite left, and as a chunk of bread pre- 
sented a clean appearance, he ate it. Next 
he appropriated the knife as lawful spoil 
acquired from an enemy, and crept to the door 
to see if that way lay the road to escape. 
There were, as a matter of fact, two doors in 
the room, but one was small and narrow, and 
up to then he had not observed it. 

A footstep without and the voice of a man 
chanting & Spanish song sent him flying 
back again. Casting a look round for a 


place of refuge, he espied the other door, 
and bore down upon it. It opened readily. 
A flight of stone steps leading to some dark 
place below lay beyond it. 

Tommy had no time to hesitate about 
what he ought to do. The handle of the 
larger door was rattling ominously, and he 
stepped through, softly closing the smaller 
door behind him. It fitted so close that he 
was in a darkness as deep as that of the 
catacombs, but he could faintly hear the 
sound of footsteps in the chamber, and 
exclamations that led him to believe that 
the man—there seemed to be one only—was 
looking for his knife. 

Another sound made him feel as if his 
heart leapt within him. It was the now 
familiar click of a bolt being shot into its 
resting-place. The door against which he 
was leaning, rather limp from excitement, 
was made fast, and he was cut off from 
returning. 

“Im pretty well done for now," he 
thought. 

He had two courses open to him—to knock 
at the door and give himself up, or descend 
the stone steps and find out where they 
would land him. He chose the latter course, 
and with the remembrance of his recent 
chimney performance very clear fn his mind, 
cautiously felt his way, step by step. 

The journey seemed interminable. He 
never knew how many steps he descended, as 
he was too much occupied in his efforts to 
avoid being surprised by another shoot down- 
wards to count them. At intervals he came 
to an acute turn, with a small landing, but it 
wasall down, down, with him, until in strained 
condition of mind he was inclined to believe 
he was descending to the bowels of the earth. 
At last there was a little light ahead, very 
faint indeed, but as welcome to him almost 
as the broad rays of the sun would have 
been. The end of the flights of steps was 
reached, and he stood in a long, bare, stone 
passage, the ends of which he could not see, 
with doors on either side, two of which stood 
open. 

The light came through them, and Tommy, 
choosing the nearest, found himself in a 
dungeon with & grated window of small 
dimensions about four feet from the ground. 
Outside there was a cheerless view of damp 
rocks, and the knowledge of where he was 
flashed upon him. He had reached one of 
the dungeons in the foundations of the 
castle, and the rocks were the natural wall 
of the dreadful chasm of which he had 
obtained & glimpse when crossing the bridge. 

A more hopeless look-out could hardly 
have been possible. Tommy cast a look 
around with his weary eyes, and noted the 
horrors of the place. A broken chain 
dangling from an iron ring in the wall, a 
heap of dust and refuse, which, for all he 
knew, might be the sole remnants of a hapless 
prisoner who had perished there—that was 
all. 

“Ugh!” exclaimed Tommy; “ it is all very 
well to rend about dungeons, but———” 

A momentary despair took possession of 
him. -He clutched the iron bars in a frenzy 
and shook them. 

Was it fancy? He certainly thought they 
moved a little, and with an etfort he calmed 
himself and closely examined them. 

The rust of centuries had eaten into the 
iron, and in places the bars were almost worn 
through ; but when he shook them again, the 
yielding was so little as to give him small 


encouragement. And again, with the bars 
removed the opening had to be considered. 
It was so small that he was doubtful if he 
could squeeze himself through. 

For the first time in his life he regretted 
being so sturdy. Broad shoulders ordinarily 
are desirable possessions, but here was a case 
in which they could have been dispensed 
with. Still, if he could only remove the bars, 
that would be something, and he gave thema 
third shaking. 

Flakes of rusty iron fell, and that set him 
thinking. He whipped out the knife he had 
appropriated and set to work scraping the 
weaker parts, utterly regardless of the ruin 
he was inflicting on the property of another. 

The keen edge of the knife was chipped 
until it presented the appearance of a primi- 
tive saw, but he worked on vigorously, and 
eventually found that in its new condition 
the weapon was more usefulthan it could 
have been had it retained its original state. 

In an hour—almost an age to him—one of 
the bars was cut through, aud he set to work 
on an adjoining one, pausing now and then 
for a needed rest, but with hope warming his 
breast. "There were three uprights, and if he 
succeeded in severing them at the top he could 
use that portion as a lever to break away the 
whole. 

The day was going and the shadows in the 
chasm were deepening as the sun approached 
the west, when the third bar was cut in two. 
Tommy took a little longer rest to regain 
some of his diminished strength, and having 
stowed the knife away in his pocket, he 
grasped the right and left bars and placed his 
feet against the wall. 

A tug—another—a third, and he felt them 
yielding. With a final tremendous effort he 
tore away the grating, and it came away at 
the last so suddenly that he fell heavily and 
gave his head & most undesirable rap upon 
the hard stone flooring. 

Lights of many brilliant colours, very 
charming in their beautifully arranged 
variety of tint, but just then not duly 
appreciated, floated briefly before his eyes, 
and a temporary chaotic condition of mind 
existed a few moments, and then passed away. 
Tommy got upon his feet and thrust his 
head through the window. A feeling of 
exultation came over him. The opening 
was the closest of fits, but his shoulders would 
just pass through. He thrust out his hands 
and, grasping the rough exterior wall, pulled 
himself half out. 

There was yet another peril to contend 
with. Just below the window ran & 
narrow ledge of rough rock, but under it the 
chasm went sheer down fifty feet or so with 
a wedge-like bottom, in which it would be a 
terrible thing to get fixed. The perspiration 
stood out upon his forehead, and two big 
drops fell into the depths below. 

“Tve just got to risk it,” muttered Tommy, 
and in desperation he pulled himself out 
until he was held back by his feet only, turned 
out like those of a trapeze performer when he 
hangs on the wooden bar, and thus ho was 
kept from falling. 

Tommy was cool now, strangely and 
horribly cool it seemed to him. He made 
his calculations ere he finally freed himself, 
and then down he went, head first. A frantic 
clutching of hands and digging with his feet 
saved him from falling headlong down; and, 
stretching himself out upon the ledge, he 
lay there for a minute or so, gasping for 
breath. 


The dim light in the chasm, and the 
peculiar transparency of the sky overhead, 
showed that the sun had just set. Tommy sat 
up and, in nautical terms, took his bearings. 
A few yards away there were bulging rocks 
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on either side which almost met. He could 
cross there and climb up, free to fly back 
to Segovia and bring help to his imprisoned 
chums. But he must wait yet a little 
while for the night. If he were seen by the 
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brigands his fate was certain. And it was 
marvellous how patient he suddenly became, 
now that he was free of the confines of the 
castle. 

(To be continued.) 
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A CHAT WITH MR. APTED, OF THE SURREY COUNTY CRICKET CLUB, 


0* of the greatest authorities in England 

on how to prepare a wicket is Mr. S. 
Apted, the groundman at the Oval, and he 
readily consented to give the readers of ** The 
Boy's Own Paper" some practical advice 
about the matter. 

It was a dull day in March when I had 
my chat in Mr. Alcock's otlice at the Oval— 
another of the many courtesies the Surrey 
Secretary has extended to us—and I learnt 
from my first question that Mr. Apted was a 
thorough cricketer, familiar with every 
department of the game, and that he 
considered it necessary that & groundman 
should have an all-round knowledge of the 
greatest of English sports. His earliest 
memories of the game are when he used to 
be long-stop to Caffyn, the famous player 
of the sixties. In those days there were no 
nets, no boundaries, and it was “ quite sufti- 
cient reward to be allowed to bat for a few 
minutes, at the end of the practice.” 

* A few years later," he told me, “ I entered 
the service of some hop merchants, who were 
great supporters of the game. During the 
winter we used to practise in the warehouse, 
and when I first played for the Surrey Colts 
in 1867, the year in which Richard Humphrey 
came out, I had had no other practice but 
that indoors. The highest score I made 
was 98. Once, when I was playing for the 
Borough Hop Club, in Victoria Park, Jack 
Hughes, the Hertfordshire professional (and, 
Dr. Grace says, ‘a wonderful trundler’), was 
bowling. I was in the long field, and when 
a hitter came in Jack said to me, ‘ Look out 
there, Sam, he'll bite.’ He did; but the ball 
got in line with a large elm-tree, which 
entirely hid it from my sight. While I was 
waiting for the catch it struck me on my 
mouth and broke three of my teeth! I 
remember that when Hughes came up he 
said, not seeing the ball anywhere about, 
that I must have swallowed it.” 

Mr. Apted is very anxious that the public 
shall learn to appreciate a groundman at his 
true value. “ How," he says, * can clubs 
expect to secure efficient men, when they 
advertise as if for a mere labourer, and then 
engnge only for & few weeks? Remember, 
the wickets have been neglected all the 
winter, nothing has been done for the 
ground, and yet, in the latter case, the 
groundman is expected to have everything 
ready for the first match. Now, there 
ought to be some scheme by which a good 
man should receive at least some remune- 
ration for the winter months. There is 
always plenty of work to do in the winter: 
painting, repairing seats, attending to the 
ground in fine weather, and various other 
duties. The difficulty of getting men will 
grow unless this matter is taken in hand; 
of that I am certain.” 

* What are the obstacles you have to 
contend with in getting the Oval into good 
order for the season ? ” 

"We very rarely get the ground dry 
during the winter, and it is very difficult to 
work it. This season, after the mild winter, 
there was & tremendous lot of top growth, 
wbich left the bottom plant weaker than it 
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ought to be. It has been & very anxious 
season, but so far the wickets will be, I am 
thankful to say, very good. "The worst of it 
is, that at the time of year when one could 
put the big roller on with advantage it is 
impossible to do so. because the horses' feet 
would sink, in spite of their coverings. I 
often wish that some electrician would 
invent & way of applying electricity to heavy 
rollers ; and it seems to me that it would not 
be very ditlicult to do this. Several years 
ago, when there was an outcry about our 
wickets, I don't think they were as bad as 
was supposed, for a lot of runs were made on 
them. But there had been no rain until 
June, and the turf, which had been re-laid, 
did not grow well together. Moreover, we 
had taken out nine inches of the old soil, 
and the new soil did not at once settle down. 
Of course, things happen now and then which 
make a groundman's life a misery to him for 
the time being." 

“ What system do you follow in your treat- 
ment of the ground ? " 

"In a dry season, it is watered all over 
every night, and last year we had to do this 
almost without ceasing. There were two 
gangs, who worked right through thenight, in 
turns, from six to six. As for the wickets, 
they are always flooded, by using the hose 
without a spreader ; if they are watered with 
the spreader, you may miss spots, and then 
the result is fatal. The water must be put on 
evenly, but these * whirligigs’ only soak one 
spot often. We never water or prepare 
wickets when the sun is strong. Ithink that 
no greater mistake is possible than to water 
in the middle of à hot day. In dry weather 
I think that a wicket, prepared, say, for a 
Monday, should not be watered later than 
the previous Friday night, when there should 
be a thorough soaking. Great care is some- 
times wanted in arranging as to how much 
rolling it should have, for it is possible to 
give a wicket too much rolling. In dry 
weather, after a good rolling with the heavy 
roller, it 1s as well to use a light roller, just to 
keep the ground smooth and free of worm- 
casts; otherwise there is a chance that the 
wicket may break up." 

* What other things are there to be done? ” 

“ There is always something to be done— 
repairing, practice wickets to be looked after, 
re-laving parts of the ground, where, owing to 
water underneath, the turf has got out of 
level. 'fhen there is the necessity of keep- 
ing the ground free from weeds. As far as I 
can make out, on most country grounds they 
leave weeding (if they weed at all) until the 
autumn, by which time the weeds have had 
all the summer for growth and for seeding. 
This, of course, means that the ground is 
filled with a nice crop of weeds the next year. 
My plan is to go for them directly they show 
in the spring, so that they have nochance of 
living to seed. I always carry an oyster- 
knife about, and whenever I see a weed I 
take it up at once. In the autumn there is 
top-dressing to be done. For some years we 
have used, for the centre of the ground, marl 
from Radcliffe in Nottinghamshire, which is 
got from Mr. R. Daft, of Nottingham, and 
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this has proved a very great success. After 
it has been sifted very fine, it is mixed in the 
proportion of one bushel of marl to three of 
well-sifted loam. This mixture is put over 
the ground with very great care, so as just to 
make a covering. When this is washed in, 
another dressing is put down, and still 
another after this. The effect is that the top 
is prevented from breaking and crumbling, 
and there are no dusty wickets. In the spring 
we use Carter's special manure, which has 
done a great deal of good." 

“ Can you give any advice to school cap- 
tains, or groundmen in rural districts ? ” 

* I don't like to offer advice at all. But I 
have often noticed that, in country places, 
they leavethe rolling and preparingthe wicket 
until the evening, when the roller has been 
out in the broiling sun; the result is that 
the ground is all broken up. And I don't 
think that the wickets should ever be rolled 
after the sun has once got on them. In 
many small clubs the groundmen don't get a 
fair chance of getting good wickets. They 
are dismissed as soon as the cricket season 
ends ; in fact, often on the very day following 
the last match. The result is that the ground 
is never thoroughly repaired afterthe season's 
wear; no manure, or dressing, is put on. 
Then, in the spring, the groundman is taken 
on again, about & week before the season 
begins, and is expected to get the ground in 
good order for the first match in ten days or 
80." 

** You are a believer in a light roller ? ” 

* I think a light roller may often be used 
with very great advantage in preparing 
wickets. After the Middlesex match at the 
Oval two years ago, when Mr. R. S. Lucas 
and Jim Phillips made their great stand for 
eighth wicket, Jim had a talk with me about 
the way wickets were prepared in Australia. 
He said that one important thing was that 
they used a roller about 2 feet 6 inches wide, 
some two feet high, and weighing two tons. 
‘This,’ he said, ‘you can always move about 
easily, and you can turn it about and get all 
the bumps down.’ Iwas proud of my wicket 
in this match, and said so; but he told me 
that, though it was a pretty good wicket for 
England, they could go one better in Aus- 
tralia. Then I told him that, if he would 
guarantee us the same weather as they aad 
in Australia, I would guarantee the same 
sort of wickets. However, I thought a great 
deal over this talk with Jim, and the upshot 
was that the committee allowed me to fill 
with concrete a hand roller which we already 
had. This made it about & ton in weight, 
and I find it almost perfect for preparing 
wickets. The ground men have christened 
this roller ‘Dumpling,’ and one day, after 
they had been at work with it a long fime. I 
was amused to see that in their mess-room 
they had written up the following notice, 
signed with their names: 


**DUMPLING RECORD, 
6} hours.’ ” 


* As to the winter treatment of grounds? ” 
** Well, care must be taken to re-turf all old 
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wickets, and to repair all bad places on the 
ground. After this the grass should be kept 
mown regularly as long as possible, for unless 
this is done there will be coarse grass, which 
is a great detriment to the ground. Then, at 
least once à week, a good bush-harrow should 
be used. Early in March, a light roller must 
be on the ground, but care must be taken 
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that there is no frost about. The rolling 
lays bare the ground, and, if there is frost 
about, it gets in and kills the young grass. 
‘arly in April, the heavy roller should be 
got on the ground. School captains, who 
have to rely on their own resources, should 
notice these hints, as they are of great im- 
portance, and should also study the ground ; 


and, if a few loads of good loam are used, 
care should be taken that it approximates to 
the soils of the neighbourhood. In making 
a new ground, great care should be taken to 
raise the centre, and let the ground at the 
side slope slightly, as it helps the drainage, 
and the ball in travelling to the boundary." 
TnHos. C. COLLINGS. 
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M of us when spending a holiday at the 
4L sea-side have seen on a still and tran- 
quil night some boat or harbour-buoy which, 
as it rose and fell with the gentle motion of 
the waves, appeared 


“Sole star of phosphorescence in the calm, 
With one green sparkle ever aud anon." 


This weird and beautiful light, spreading 
out in all directions, like a wonderful 
luminous coverlet, over the quietly heaving 
bosom of the sea, is commonly known as 
‘“ phosphorescence,” and is produced by the 
action of countless numbers of tiny creatures, 
to which scientific men have given the very 
appropriate name of Noctiluce, a name 
which really means night-lights. So small 
are these creatures that a single specimen 
looks like a tiny speck of jelly. On placing a 
Noctilucie under the microscope, however, we 
shall be able to see that it is almost a perfect 
sphere in form ; and that it has attached to 
its body a whip-like process, or flagella, with 
which it lashes its way through the water, 
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Sbould we touch the anima! gently with a 
needle-point, the light will at once become 
visible ; whileif left undisturbed, it willappear 
and disappear at fairly regularintervals. Just 
before death the little Noctiluca becomes 
continuously luminous, the phosphorescence 
vanishing directly after the cessation of 
life. 

A number of interesting and ingenious 
experiments have been made with these 
Noctilucs to test their luminosity. On one 
occasion a goblet was filled with them and 
used as a lamp, and the light was found sufti- 
ciently strong to enable the experimenter to 
read a book. 

Unlike other luminous bodies, this phos- 
phorescent light gives forth no perceptible 
heat, and the most delicate thermometers 
are not affected by it. That it is not pro- 
duced by combustion, may be inferred from 
the fact that oxygen gas when introduced 
will not restore the light after it has disap- 
peared at the death of the animal. 

The majority of the Medusc, or jelly-fish, 
become luminous at night, their mysterious 
phosphorescence lighting up the sea. They 
are very interesting to watch on a dark night, 


NATURE'S NIGHT-LIGHTS. 


By Francis M. Duncan, 
Author of “ Falling Leaves," * Insect Actors,” etc. 


rising from the depths and moving in all 
directions, some shining with a pale greenish 
or steel-blue light, while others will be 
crowned with a golden radiance. Professor 
Alexander Agassiz, describing a highly phos- 
phorescent  jelly-fish, called Mueniopsis 
leidyii, informs us that when passing in his 
boat through shoals of these Meduse, the 
sen became so luminous that “ an oar dipped 
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in the water up to the handle could be seen 
plainly by the light so produced." 

A very remarkable marine night-light, to 
be seen floating near the surface of the ocean, 
is the Pyrosoma. It is an interesting object 
apert from its luminosity, for each Pyrosome 
is really made up of innumerable individuals 
united side by side, so as to form a hollow 
cylinder from two to fourteen inches long, 
and from half an inch to three inches in cir- 
cumference. At night these creatures are 
vividly phosphorescent, each colony resem- 
bling à miniature incandescent cylinder of 


iron ; and it is from this bright light that 


they have received their scientific name, 
Pyrosoma, from two Greek words—pijros, 
fire; and soma, a body. 

Professor Huxley, in the “ Philosophical 
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Transactions " for 1851, has left us a vivid 
picture of the phosphorescent display pro- 
duced by a vast number of the Pyrosoma. 
He says: “June 15, 1850, lat. 45 S5., long. 
110 W.—The sky was clear but moonless, 
and the sea calm, and a more beautiful sight 
can hardly be imagined than that presented 
from the decks of the ship as she drifted, 


hour after hour, through this shoal of minia- 
ture pillars of fire, gleaming out of the dark 
sea, with an ever-waning, ever-brightening, 
soft bluish light, as far as the eye could 
reach on every side." 

Far away, down on the floor of the sea, 
Nature's lights burn with a steady and vivid 
radiance, turning those dark depths, which 
are never illumined by the orb of day, into a 
veritable fairyland. What marvellous and 
awe-inspiring sights would meet our eyes 
could we but ramble through the deep 
valleys or climb the hills of the submarine 
world! Vast forests of luminous corals, 
amongst whose interlacing branches 
brilliantly coloured fish, from whose sides 
and eyes stream forth bright rays of 
phosphorescent light, disport themselves; 
while on the slopes of the hills and in the 
open valleys live and grow countless 
numbers of vividly phosphorescent ferns. 
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flowers, and quaint creeping things. Here 
& great clump of sea-anemones, gorgeous 1n 
their luminous colours and varied forms, 
looks like a beautiful bed of flowers ; while 
yonder, a hermit-erab goes toiling along, his 
shell surmounted by a graceful sea-anemone, 
which, acting as a beacon, helps not only to 
guide his footsteps, but to attract his prey. 
These two quaint animals live together on 
the best of terms, for what the anemone can- 
not find room to stow away, the crab will 
gladly accept; while should any tiny sea- 
creature manage to slip through or elude the 
claws of the hermit, it is pretty sure to be 
captured by the tentacles of the anemone. 
Besides the flower-like anemones, the slopes 
of the hills and the valleys of this aqueous 
world are covered with exquisite sea-fans, 
plumes, and sea-pens, the Gorgon:ias and 
Pennatulid@ of the naturalist, which gleam 
with a beautiful lilac phosphorescence. 
Though the lights which Nature kindles 
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on thé land, as the shadows of the night 
deepen over the hills and valleys, do not 
burn with such effnigence or diversity of 
form and colour as her marine lights, many 
of her terrestrial lamps are very beautiful, 
and shine cut during the hours of darkness 
with a bright and steady light. 

Of these earth-lamps, probably the most 
familiar in England are the glow-worms 
(Lampyris noctiluca, and L. splendidula), 
which frequent our country lanes and hedge- 
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rows. During the hours of daylight these 
glow-worms are very ordinary-looking insects, 
and conceal themselves under dead leaves, 
amongst the roots of herbage, or in empty 
snail-shells. 'The light which these little 
beetles produce is the result of phosphores- 
cent particles concentrated in two or three 
of the abdominal segments. 

Dame Nature is a bountiful mother, and 
when she deprives some creature or plant of 
a sense or organ, she generally bestows some 
compensating gift. This is the case with 
the female glow-worm (L. noctiluca), who, 
though wingless and closely resembling the 
young or larval state of her species, has a 
much brighter and more powerful light than 
her winged husband. 

If we would see Nature's finest terrestrial 
night-lights we must go to those countries 
which lie near the Equator. There we shall 
indeed behold fairy scenes of revelry by 
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night, for the forests are all aglow with 
the vivid phosphorescence of the firefly. 
Nothing finer can be imagined than the 
effect these insect torchbearers produce on 
a dark and sultry night in the Tropics. 
Hundreds of these luminous insects are then 
to be seen crawling about the luxuriant 
vegetation, looking like shining stars and 
jewels upon the leaves, and shining with 
such a brilliant radiance that the trunks of 
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the trees and their foliage may be distinctly 
seen. 

The fireflies in South America are fre- 
quently used by the ladies for personal 
adornment. Each unhappy insect is held 
captive by means of a fine wire, and fastened 
to the lady's dress, the bright lights of these 
luminous insects giving it the appearance 
of being covered with costly jewels. Though 
the effect is pretty enough, the wanton 
torture and destruction of these beautiful 
and interesting creatures is much to be 
deplored. | 

The Indians put these insects to a much 
more useful purpose, for they enclose clusters 
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VkNus' GIRDLE (Phosphorescent Hydrozoa). 


of the fireflies in little cages and use them 
to illumine and guide their footsteps when 
travelling at night through the forests. So 
brillant is their light, that during the 
Conquest of Mexico a swarm of fireflies was 
mistaken for an army of Matchlocks by the 
overwrought imaginations of the besieged. 

Several of those many-legged creatures, the 
Centipedes or Myriopoda, are highly phos- 
phorescent, some of them leaving quite a 
fiery trail behind them, which is caused by a 
luminous secretion. Of our English centi- 
pedes, a small reddish-coloured one, called 
Linotenia crassipes, is most often to be seen 
exhibiting this remarkable phosphorescence ; 
and the display is generally to be seen at its 
best during September and the beginning 
ef November. 

The eyes of many of our Native Night- 
flving Moths are very luminous at night, the 
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ntensity of the light becoming greater 
should the insect be enraged or irritated. 
This phenomenon is frequently to be noticed 
in the eyes of the Yellow Underwing 
(Tryphena pronuba) and the Silver Y-Moth 
(Plusia gamma). 

A remarkable phenomenon, the probabie 
use whereof has given rise to much specula- 
tion, is the luminosity of the Heron's breast. 
Many naturalists and sportsmen, when 
roaming through the Fen-country at night, 
have seen the Heron, standing motionless in 
some shallow reed-bordered pool, a weird 
phosphorescent light gleaming on its breast, 
on each side of its hips, and between the 
hips and tail, with a radiance plainly visible 
a a distance of fifty yards. The birds on 
which this strange light has chiefly been 
observed are the Night Heron and the Blue 
Crane. This curious phosphorescence 
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shining upon the surface of the water may 
serve to attract the fish, and so help the 
Heron to obtain his supper. 

During the Spring, in those districts where 
frogs are plentiful, the mucus surrounding 
their eggs has frequently been observed to 
give out a phosphorescent light. This lumi- 
nosity has given rise to many quaint super- 
stitions, some considering the glowing spawn 
to be masses of meteoric matter; while on 
the Continent the peasants, who believe it to 
be portions of fallen comets, have termed it 
mucilage atmosphérique. 

There are a goodly array of Nature’s 
Night-lights to be seen in the Vegetable 
Kingdom, and some of them may, if carefully 
watched for, be seen in our gardens; thus 
the flowers of the Sunflower (Helianthus 
annuus), the Orange Lily (Lilium bulbiferum), 
the hairy Red Poppy (Papaver pilosum), and 
the double variety of the common Marigold 
(Calendula), have all been seen to emit 
flashes of phosphorescent light. The 
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daughter of that famous scientist Linneus 
observed that in the gathering gloom of the 
evening, and at the approach of dawn, the 
flowers of the Nasturtium  (Tropeolum 
majus) would, under certain atmospheric 
conditions, give out fitful phosphorescent 
gleams of light. 

A plant called Euphorbia phosphorea, 
which grows in Asia and also in South 
America, contains a milky juice which, 
when heated, at night becomes brilliantly 
phosphorescent, and should a stem of the 
plant be used as a pen, the juice will form a 
luminous ink. 

An interesting luminous fungus, known 
amongst botanists as Rhizomorpha_ sub- 
terranea, grows round the decayed arms of 
ancient oaks and the stumps of old trees; 
its soft phosphorescence may also be seen 
gleaming in dark caves and coal-mines, some- 
times so brilliantly that printed matter may 
be read by its light. 
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We are all more or less familiar with that 
common form of vegetable night-light 
called ‘‘ touchwood or foxfire," caused by 
rotten wood becoming permeated by the 
spawn or mycelium of a fungus which 
becomes highly phosphorescent in the dark. 
Occasionally the humble but useful potato, 
when stored in a dark cellar, has been ob- 
served to become luminous, much to the 
astonishment and consternation of the 
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servants. No doubt many a story of weird 
spectre, or ghostly visitant from another 
world, had its origin in some phosphorescent 
display ; for besidesthose already mentioned, 
there are many other forms of more or less 
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luminous fungus which live in woods and 
forests, caves and churchyards; and their 
mysterious bluish-green light, shining out 
through the hours of darkness, would fill the 
superstitious mind with awe and fear. 
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b. readers who 

\ may wish to shine 

as jugglers, but 

have not the necessary time or patience to 

practise, even they need not despair, for, by 

following out the tips and instructions con- 

tained herein, they may to all appearance 

become jugglers with very little practice, and 

astonish their friends by the seeming dex- 
terity they appear to possess. 

I say dexterity, for a true juggling and 
balancing performance has little or no 
trickery connected with it. Often the pro- 
fessional juggler practises for many hours 
per day, for sometimes six months, to perfect 
and master one trick or piece of apparatus 
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until he is perfect with it. So to give a 
whole and proper public performance re- 
quires a long apprenticeship. 

But such extensive practice and patience 
as this had better be left to the professional. 
The intention of this article is to show that a 
week’s good practice, when you have the 
necessary paraphernalia, may make a juggler 
of the reader if he uses the apparatus I 
shall describe. 

I will here take the opportunity to point 
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out a mistake that is often made in men- 
tioning or writing about a juggler— which is 
to confound him with conjuring tricks. In 
our days it is not so. A conjurer is devoted 
to legerdemain, and a juggler to feats of 

dexterity in the art of equi- 


poise. They are entirely dis- 
8| tinct arts, juggling and con- 
juring. 


It will be necessary to begin 
by balancing a stick upon your 
hand, chin, or nose; but with 
determination and perseverance 
this should be soon accom- 
plished; thereisno trick in this, 
only the acquiring of the simple 

A art of getting the centre of 
gravity, and this will be found 
useful in several tricks, besides 
giving them an air of reality. 
Fig. 1 shows the act of spin- 
ning a handkerchief or flag 
upon the point of astick, which 
should be about two feet in 
length. The handkerchief is 
thrown up into the air, keeping it as flat 
and open as possible ; it has then to be caught 
upon the point of the stick towards one of 
its corners, at the same moment giving it a 
twirling motion, by keeping the point of the 
stick in a circular motion, the hand moving 
round from the wrist. To do this satisfac- 
torily with an ordinary stick would, before 
you succeeded, probably tire you out or even 
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disgust you with the whole affair, so have a 
trick stick, as fig. 2. A is the stick pointed 
at the top, into which is inserted a needle B, 
protruding about half an inch beyond the 
stick. This will hold the handkerchief in 
its place. 


To balance an egg upon the end or point 
of a very thin stick, or even a straw, may 
seem a very delicate and risky bit of equi- 
poise, but with & small cup.to which is 
attached a stem, as in fig. 3, which is a side 
view, it will be found easy enough. 

The cup may be made of tin, 
with a wire stem soldered to 
its under-part, and in the 
centre; or of thin cardboard, 
when a wooden stem should be 
glued to it. This cup should 
be as small as possible, so that 

just the end of the egg fits into 
it. It must be painted white, 
so that at a little distance from 
the spectators it will not be 
noticed ; neither must it be seen 
by them, but concealed in the 
hand which is to pick up the 
egg. It will be found an easy 
matter to press the egg into the 
cup. Then take the stick or 
straw; but if the latter, be care- 
ful that it is a good stiff one, 
not liable to bend over; then 
in pretending to carefully 
balance the egg upon it slip 
the stem in, as seen in fig. 4. 
If a stick is used, of course a 
small hole must be bored in 
it to receive the stem of the 
cup. Now balance the whole upon the hand 
or chin ; and in taking the egg off, carry the 
cup with it, and then conceal it in the most 
convenient place. 

Plate.spinning upon sticks has always a 
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pretty and dexterous effect in a juggling 
performance. To accomplish this will be 
found easy if the following pattern of plates 
is used. Fig. 5 shows the interior of the 
plate, which is standing upon its rim. It is 
of the soup-plate shape, but deeper than the 
ordinary article; also the bottom of the 
plate is raised in the centre toa point, which 
point reaches nearly up to the level of the 
rim. The side and section view of this plate 
is shown in fig. 6. A pointed stick 1s placed 
underneath the bottom of the plate, which 
will find its resting-place at a without any 
effort on the part of the performer, and the 
plate will rest balanced upon the stick. 
These plates can be made of brass, tiu, or 


FIG. 6. 


cardboard. If made the same circumference 
as the ordinary dinner-plate, and about three 
inches in depth, they will be found a useful 
size. 

Cro oe continued.) 
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STORE-BOXES FOR INSECTS. 


HEN the collector requires a large space for his 
collection, the question of store-boxes becomes a 
serious matter. The following notes for the construc- 
tion of cheap but etticient boxes may be useful in such 
cases. 
Take a sheet of straw-board 30} x 253 inches. Cover 
one side with white demy paper. nirst damped and then 
ted. Upon the opposite side mensure aud rule in 
pencil the lines shown in the figure. Observe carefully 
that the lid has to be a little larger in every way than 
the bottom. Cut fArongh the black lines, but only 
partly through the dotted ones. Fold along the dotted 
lines, keeping the white side inwards, Glue together 
the two pieces marked * back," so as to strengthen that 
rt. Secure the corners by gluing strips of linen tape 
(ł inch width) on the outside, Hinge the lid by at- 
taching with glue a strip of linen tape to the edges of 
box and lid marked A B. The sides of the lid are in- 
tended to deeply overlap those of the box to exclude 
dust, and it is therefore better to defer fixing the 
corners of the lid until the hinge is attached. 
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The bottom may be lined with cork, German peat, or 


this substitute: Procure some wooden rods @xq 
inch and Bx inch. Glue two rods à xg, one along 
each side of the bottom; also a rod dxà up the 
centre, and two short pieces gx at each end. The 
purpose of these slips is to raise the false bottom 
for holding the pins. Take two sheets of carpet felt 
(ora few layers of blotting and soft brown paper), 
cut to fit inside of the bottom, and attach them to 
each other by a few touches of glue. Then glue them 
upon the wooden bars, Finish by pasting over this 
false bottom a sheet of white paper. and strips of blue 
or other coloured paper on the outside of the back and 
Corners. At the lower left-hand corner, cut an opening 
In the felt lining half an inch square to form a 
camphor cell. The false bottom will hold the pins as 
Securely almost as cork. 

This method produces a book-shaped box, practically 
dust-proof, measuring inside 214x114 inches, with a 
depth of 1j inch above the felt. The cost is about 
eightpence. Store-boxes, 174 x 12 inches, corked deal 
Cost six shillings, and for ordinary work are no better 

those here described. : 
H. H. B. 
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WHAT SHALL I BE! 


REPORTING AS A PROFESSION. 
By HowarpD HENS8MAN. 


PART II. 


UPPOSING, then, that the initial difficulties have been 
surmounted, and you are engaged on a weekly 
country newspaper, what will your work consist of ? Al- 
most the first thing that you will be detailed todo in all 
probability will be to attend the local police court or 
D Sessions, and there report, more or less fully, the 
M Cases. This may not prove a congenial task, 
“ may Somewhat tend to rub the gilt off the ginger- 
tires many ways it is decidedly useful. It 
Rives the untried young fellow an opportunity for 
paring he familiarise] with the work of actually pre- 
üt i us Copy for the printer's hands, while it makes 
ico demand on his shorthand, for the vast 
es Y of the enses occupy but a few moments to 
or ose Of, and the salient facts are easily and quickly 
n. Hardly a day will be found to pasa, 
cee ae at least one case will arise that will 
g er demands on both the young fellow's 
ne Ban ‚and upon his mental capacity for grasping 
into ieee: facts disclosed and working them up 
unusual Mine of a “Special,” as nn article to which 

Here ie omínence is given is called. 
me tender a word or two of advice. Never 


however, b 
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fear to tackle a sensational murder case, a big fire, or 
anything else that you may hear of before the rest of 
your staff. Always go in bravelv at anything that you 
may come across, without stopping to think how much 
better So-and-so would do it if he were in your place. 
This self-confidence ia one of the most necessary quali- 
fications for a reporter, and without it a man is not 
the alightest bit of good in an office. It need not be of 
too aggressive a character ; for remember that it is not 
the man who boasts most of his self-confidence that 
can be most depended upon in time of need. 

Another point that I would impress upon you is 
never to think that vou have done enough for one day ; 
a newspaper man's, and especially a reporter's, work is 
never done. Suppose, for instance, that you are return- 
ing home after doing a long and tedious meeting, and 
fecling rather jaded. On your way, you learn that 
there has been a railway accident a mile or so away, 
Make for the place at once, or, at any rate, ascertain 
that the paper with which vou are connected has 
already learnt of the affair. Should this latter be im- 
possible, supposing that the office is already closed, or 
something like that, proceed with all speed to the 
scene, Forget that you have been hard at it all day, 
and put on one side the fact that it is the duty of 
another to be there. Go yourself, I repeat, and make 
sure that it is done, and that your paper is not behind 
any of its rivals in the matter, for it is far better to 
havetwo men report the same thing than for it to be 
altogether missed. This is the stamp of man that will 
make headway in his profession, the man who can 
readily sink his own personal feelings and inclinations, 
and, when there is special work to be done, can go on, 
hour after hour, steadily and cheerily. Be assured that 
such industry will not pass without note from those in 
command, though they will, in all probability, say 
nothing at the time. 

Another most useful branch of work that usually 
falls to the lot of the * jnnior " is that of reporting the 
proceedings of the local Board of Guardians, or some 
other of what may be termel the secondary public 
bodies—secondary in importance that is. The meetings 
of the town council, or the local vestry, as the case may 
be, are usually allotted to an older member of the staff, 
who is accustomed to the routine of such work. 

The meetings of the Boards of Guardians, supposing 
that our youth is told off to do them, form a moet use- 
ful training-ground, for it is here that he is introduced 
to the work of public bodies, and it is here that he will 
first begin to learn the art of taking a report of a 
debate, and very stormy debates they are sometimes, I 
can tell you! The practice obtained at these and 
similar meetings is admirable, and will prove of incal- 
culable benetit later on. 

Other happenings that will fall to the lot of the 
“junior” will include such things as small concerts, 
unimportant sales of work, tea-meetings,and that kind 
of thing. Nota very inspiring programme, you say. 
That I grant you, but recollect that you must walk 
before you can run, and do not expect to be told off, all 
in a minute, to take a verbatim note of the speeches of 
& handful of political big-wigs, who happen to be 
attending a meeting in your neighbourhood. All this 
will come in time, as you prove yourself capable ; but, 
as ] have said before, never fail to grasp an opportunity 
of proving that you can do something more than the 
work which is usually allotted to you, for it is bound to 
tell in your favour. Let me give you an instance from 
my own experience, A young fellow joined a certain 
paper one July, and had, up till then, never set foot in 
a newspaper office, though he had unbounded con- 
fidence in himself and his abilities, In the following 
February, only six months after he had joined the 
paper, the sub-editor—only one being kept—suddenly 
left, and things were thrown inco confusion. This 
young man saw his opportunity instantly, and seized it. 
Heat once went to the proprietor, and offered to fill 
the vacant berth until another sub-editor could be 
found, Aftera deal of hesitation, the proprietor con- 
sented, though with no very hopeful feelings, for, to 
make matters worse, the editor was suddenly taken ill, 
and wus unable to take his customary place in the 
office. On the Monday morning, however, this 
youngster, for he was not yet twenty-one, calmly 
strolled into the sub-editor's office, and took over the 
absolute control of the paper as though it was a thing 
that he had been used to from his infancy, and in a 
short space of time thoroughly convinced everyone, 
from the proprietor down to the office-boys, that the 
paper was going to come out just the same as usual, 
and that he was the man to do it. 

The result showed him to be right, for the paper, 
which was publisbed twice a week, not only came out 
as usual, but more than kept pace with its rivals in 
the matter of the importance and the variety of its 
news, 

Some on reading this may say that it is but a rare 
instance, and that the young fellow in question must 
have had some great natural aptitude for the work. 
Possibly there is something inthis, but surely what one 
can do another can aim at. Anyway, that is the sort 
of young fellow who will make headway in the world of 
journalism. 

And now a serious word of warning. Whatever you 
do, keep steady ! You will find that there are many 
temptations placed in the way of a reporter, tempta- 
tions to drink especially, that an ordinary young fellow 
is not subjected to ; but these must all be steadily resisted. 
You will probably find that some of the men whom you 
are constantly working side by side with are * fond of 
a glass or two,” or a game at billiards. and you will 
likely enough receive many invitations to join them. 
Even at the risk of being thought “ unsociable" you 
will. if you are wise, as I trust that you will be, decline 
such invitations, one and all. 

You will probably be set down as a “ muff,” but that 
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will not hurt you, for they are almost sure to recomnire 
the wisdom of your conduct in the long run ; and even 
if they do not, it is of no great consequence, for “ they 
laugh loudest who laugh last," and it will be you that 
will have the laugh in the long run, for be assured that 
no man, however gifted he may be, bas the very slightest 
chance of making headway on the Press who is not 
abstemious and stendy in his habits. 

And, in conclusion, about the salary that you may 
reasonably expect. 

Well, supposing that you are out of your apprentice- 
ship, you will start with from a pound to twenty-five 
shillings a week. Not much, I grant you, but far more 
than you would be receiving as a clerk in the same 
length of time. After that it depends almost entirely 
upon your own exertions how much you will get. You 
may rise to be a chief reporter with from £100 to £150 
a year, or, in some cases, even more ; or you may drift 
into the sub-editorial department, where you will have 
a chance of rising to four or five poundsa week ; or you 
may, in course ot time, come to be the editor of a lead- 
ing London daily, with a salary that is but little less 
than what a Cabinet Minister receives. It is in the 
hope that I may be enabled to set some one or another on 
the track of such future greatness that I have penned 
this article. 

[THE END.] 
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A CHARMING WINDOW 
DECORATION. 


N every household there is nearly always to be found 

a collection of dirty, broken, nnd apparently worth- 
less old bottles. There are medicine-bottles of various 
colours, fancy scent-bottles of delicate shades, often 
champagne, claret, sherry, brandy, and other spirit 
bottles, ginger-beer, lemonade, and a host of others, 
and when the periodical spring clearing-out takes place 
they are thrown away, or perhaps sold as useless, 

This isa most fallacious idea. A little ingenuity and 
cleverness will transform this apparent rubbish into a 
charming window decoration, all the more charming, 
Poe because of its utilitarianism and cheapness. 

o prove this, break up one or two bottles, hold the 
pieces up to the light, and observe the real beauty of 
the colouring. Then imagine the colours that may be 
got out of a variety of other bottles—the greens and 
olives of champagne and claret, the rich golden-browns 
of sherry and brandy, theedainty sea-green of ginger- 
beer aud lemonade, the milky blue and white of lam 
shades and globes, the deep blue of bottles labelled 
“poison”! What could be more artistic than a 
mosaic window carefully fashioned and designed out 
of these many-coloured pieces of glass, or whut more 
interesting to manipulate? 

Neither ís it a difficult undertaking ; and the way to 
set about it is as follows. Get together a large variety 
of bottles and thoroughly wash them with ammonia 
and water to eusure perfect cleanliness, Now procure 
the only tool needed—a first-class diamond-pointed 
glass-cutter, with nippers at the side to break the glass 
atter making the incision. This is not a cheup tool, 
but it is the only real outlay, and it is better to havea 
good instrument that will last a long time and do good 
work than one of an inferior quality. The window to 
be filled in must first have a pane of clear glass 
inserted as a protecting basis upon which to work. 
This must be measured carefully, and a paper cut the 
exact size, upon which an original or copied design 
must be drawn in charcoal. Duplicate this paper, and 
cut out each portion of the design representing the 
bits of glass. In a mosaic window this ís only neces- 
sary for the bow-knot or ribbons, or whatever design 
forms the central figure around which the irregular 
mosnic pieces are grouped almost at haphazard, and 
which should be carried out in some white or rather 
opaque glass, in order that it may stand out in bold 
relief from the various colours and shapes surrounding 
it. Now lay the bits of cut-out paper corresponding to 
the design on the wrong side of the glass to be cut, and 
mark the pattern with a bit of soap. If the glass be 
thin it can be cut with a pair of scissors, but hands, 
glass, and scissors must be held well under water. For 
thicker glass use the cutter, breaking off the pieces 
with the nippers attached to it. 

When ready to be put in place, lay tlie paper design 
under the glass already in the window-frame, which ot 
course has been removed and laid flat on the table. 
Then group the pieces corresponding to the design over 
the latter, and work in the background to fit. This 
should be in as large pieces as possible. in vertical lines 
or brick-like divisions. Around each window should 
be a border one inch wide and cut in lengths of four or 
five inches, as this gives character to the edge, and 
frames in the design with better effect. The border 
should be laid in place first, and here I would again 
insist upon the perfect cleanliness of the glass before 
any of this work is begun, and that it snould only be 
handled at the edges, as all marks show clearly on the 
glass when thelight shines through, and tben it is too 
late to obliterate them. Great care must also be taken 
in the manipulation of the pieces, as the edges are very 
sharp, and the danger of injuring oneself is ever present. 

All the pieces being now laid in place, the leading can 
begin. This isdone with a mixture of putty and white 
lead of a rather dry consistency, as great care must 
be taken not to let the oil ooze out between the bits ot 
glass and the foundation pane. Only the best linseed 
oil must be used in this work. Now roll out short 
lengths of putty about the size of an earthworm, and 
press them into place between the bits of glass, allowing 
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a certain portion to dry for three or four days 
before continuing the process, "This is necessary, às 
the pieces sometimes slip if handled too soon. Care 
should be taken in cutting to fit them as perfecti, as 
possible, but if there be any spaces left, the putty can 
fill them up between the edges, 

When finished, if care and time have been taken, the 
window will be found very durable, and to all appear- 
ances precisely like the real leaded glass. The putty 
hardens, and the glass is as securely held as with the 
orthodox leaden bands, and a window can be removed 
from one house to another and altered in shape without 
the pieces coming apart. 
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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS.. All manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OWN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THK MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arríves. 

Payinent for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish sucn works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS, 


OOLOGIST, —Send a stamped envelope to the Secretary, 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 3 Hanover 
Square, and he will give you full information 
regarding the close times and the Acts of Parlia- 
ment, by-laws, etc., affecting your district. 


Portrait of a gentleman who was never known 
to smile—or read the ‘‘ B.O.P.” 
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A pretty design for bits of mosaic may be obtained 
by taking a rather large piece of glass and giving it 
one quick blow in the centre, causing cracks to -adiate 
therefrom, and producing a kind of starlike formation ; 
and jewels may be made from thick chunks of glass 
xd hammering them into irregular shapes of the desired 
size. . 

Many beautiful designs can be formed, and a really 
artistic stained or jewelled window be obtained by 
adhering to these directions ; and for those who admire 
stained glass for library or staircase, or who desire 
to hide some ugly outlook, the labour and time involved 
will be found to have been well and pleasantly spent. 
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SQUIRRELS (Rodent).—No, don't try breeding ; you'll 
more than likely fail. 
Cupp (Ottawa),—1. 
the magnet by means of a very powerful electric 
current sent through a coil of wire, or by magnetis- 
ing it by means of a more powerful permanent 


You could only re-charge 


magnet than itself. Neither would be worth the 
trouble, unless you happen to have a more powerful 
magnet in your possession, as you might as well get 
a new one the right size as buy another to strengthen 
it with. We do not think the magnet can have lost 
so much magnetism. We think the machine must 
be wrong somewhere else, 2. Same size wire, double 
the amount. You can use one or two sizes larger in 
each case if more convenient, or if you prefer to do 
so. If cooled carefully, so as to make it quite soft, 
your iron will do. 3. The actual horse-power of a 
motor, or engine oi any kind, is ouly to be ascer- 
tained by means of a band brake to the fly-wheel. 
The nominal horse-power varies with different 
makers, and is often very misleading, the size of the 
engine being nly one of many things which deter- 
mine its actuai power, As it varies with the pressure, 
this should be always the same to obtain an exact 
computation, but of course, as a matter of fact, it 
varies in different cases, 


W. Dunxcan.—The history is of no value and has long 
been superseded by better works. You could only 
get the missing volumes at some second-hand shop. 


A. DEWDNEY.— You can get cork for sixpence a pound, 
Sixpennyworth would be quite enough for your 
purposes, 

DRAUGHTSMAN.—We dealt with the subject in the 
" Racing Model," in our eighteenth volume and in 
earlier papers. Perhaps Neison's “ Boat Building,” 
or Grosvenor's * Model Yachts,” or Biddle’s ** Model 
Yacht-building," would help you. The other books 
are expensive. 


M. B. S.—Not unless it is occupied. You bow to the 
Lord Chancellor, not to the Woolsack. 


M. T.—The ghetto 1s the district in which the Jews 
live in several Continental towns. 


G. HkaTH.— Tbe only article in print on taxidermy is 
that reprinted in our * Indoor Games.” 


F. C. HoLpEn.—The series of articles on building 
a catamaran have long been out of print. A 
simpler catamaran is described in the seventh part 
of our * Indoor Games," which any bookseller can 
get for you for sixpence. For sailing on rivers and 
—— you would find an ordinary canoe much more 
suitable. 


GRKENHOUSK.—There is a section on building green- 
houses in that useful book “Every Man his own 
Mechanic," published by Ward, Lock & Co., which 
it might be worth your while to buy. 


JONES.—1, We know of no way of taking a copy of 
printed matter, and leaving the original the same 
as before, unless you use photography. 2. There is 
one volume of our “ Indoor Games,” and there is one 
volume of our “ Outdoor Games "—two volumes alto- 
gether, not two volumes of each. 


F. ADAMS.—There is a small fee for the preliminary 
papers, but write to the Registrar of the Patent 
Office to begin with. 


IRONCLAD.—The article on “How to make a Tin 
Boat" was on page 776 of the sixteenth volume, 
which is now out of print. 


W. F. Gorpon.—Our “Indoor Games” is a reprint of 
some of the useful articles which have appeared in 
the" B.O.P." It is published by us in parts at 
sixpence each, and can be had through any book- 
seller, 


J, TRAVERS.—The best instructions on swimming are 
in the first and second parts of our * Outdoor Games." 


CLIFTONVILLE.—We know of no book, and would 
suggest that the best way is to get an iutroduction 
to some respectable manager, who will probably tell 
you that it is a most precarious way of earning a 
livelihood. 


W. WARREN.—According to rules all correspondence 
must be through this column, and not by post. The 
lever arm should be lengthened about three inches, 
and the fulcrum placed farther back to allow of free 
movement. Mica and thin glass are now used for dia- 
phragm, and extra clearness is gained, in the repro- 
duction of sounds from musical instruments ; but it 
gives a thin reedy sound to the human voice and is 
not so suitable as the thin steel plate or vulcanite, 
and is much more difficult to fix in the frame without 
breaking. 


ATHLETE, TOURIST, and others.—Obtain their new 
illustrated catalogue from W. Gamage, ot 121 High 
Holborn, or John Piggott, 117 Cheapside, and you 
will have no difficulty in finding all you want in the 
way of outfit, ete. They will seud the goods to any 
part of England. 


W. H. S. (West Norwood ).— Tlianks for your letter 
with the description of your apparatus for photo- 
micrography. There are, however, many objections 
to this form of micro-camera, not the least being its 
liability to vibrate during the exposure of the plate 
(a cough, or even a passing carriage outside being 
quite sufficient to blurr the image), and the im- 
possibility of obtaining the very long extension of 
camera-bellows, so helpful and indeed necessary to 
those who only possess a limited number of lenses. 


HUGH CRAWFORD.—It is generally with negatives that 
are slightly over-exposed tliat you can see the picture 
as a positive at the back. By soaking in a solution 
of bichloride of mercury (deadly poison) the effect 
may be so much enhanced that the plate serves as a 
positive. You can only see it under ordinary circuta- 
stances by placing the negative against a dark back- 
ground so that the dense parts are relatively brighter 
than the shadows, which are clear glass, or nearly s30. 


GALLANT LITTLE WALES.—If you can get a guinea 
camera with u guinea lens and shutter and some 
chemicals in addition for 25s, the purchase is 
obviously a good one, provided that the apparatus 
is in good order. The camera and lens mentioned 
are both good value for their original price. 


PHONOGRAPHS&.--We see that the price of the Edison- 
Bell phonograph is now considerably less than it was, 
It can now be obtained at six guineas and upwards. 


CATARRH IN HEAD (P. E. J.).—Seems some affection of 
the nostrils. Could not tell without examination. 
Try snufting up hazeline. Pour a little on the hand 
and sniff it right up twice a day, when the nostrils 
are clear. Live as well as you can. 


H. S. B. and E. A. MARSTON.—Hunt's book on stammer- 
ing, published some years ago by Longmaus, would 
perhaps help you. Behnke's pamphlet on the subject, 
published by Fisher Unwin at sixpence, might also 
give you a hint or two. 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 
OR, 
HERE AND THERE 
IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " 
“ In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,’ 
“ Qur Home in the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER XV.—A HOME IN THE WILDS. 
POOR MOTHER BRUIN! 


ow McLean, during his many 
wanderings in foreign lands, had 
learnt by experience how to lay out a 
camp and build huts that would defy 
most storms. So he was unanimously 
elected as camp-fitter, and boss of the 
whole show. And for the time being 
everyone else was at his beck and call. 

Tools they had in plenty, so no 
time was lost in setting to work, the 
Baron himself showing a most excel- 
lent example. 

* Bravo! Baron Ranzikoff,’’ cried 
the doctor, as the Russian invalid 
made the woods resound and echo to the 
blows of his axe. *'' Man! there's no 
muckle the matter wi’ your heart." 

* Rejoiced, rejoiced!” was the Baron's 
reply ; and he burst into a strange out- 
landish song, which suited well, how- 
ever, with the sound of his weapon. 

They spent two whole hours at 
luncheon, and resting under the 
shadow of a spreading tree, for midday 
up here was exceedingly hot. But they 
worked all the harder for it, when the 
sun began to decline. 

After dinner they spent, not this 
night only, but many nights to follow, 
in song, in mirth, and merriment. 

Ross's stories were always worth 
listening to, and so was Rory’s flute. 

"By the bye," said the Baron one 
evening to Allan, * though I heard of 

our burning ship, I did not get the 
Lrowiedga of how you escaped. Did 
you land ? " 

“ No,” said Allan ; “and indeed we 
had a rough and a terrible time of it, 
for a breeze sprung up off the shore, 
which shortly increased to a gale, and, 
as we lost both provisions and water 
we were practically starving for three 
long days. 

* No one ever thought he would see 
land again, or ever return to England. 
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* Well--yes. You're right, Rory. Right 
again." 

So the idea was abandoned. 

Not only did all hands enjoy the grand 
outing, but the constant exercise, the sun- 
shine, the fresh nir and the balmy odour of 
the pines, made everyone hard and brown 
and happy. 

* Baron," said Dr. Grant ono morning 
“the physician who told vou that vour 
heart was bad is nothing better than a 
cuddy.” 

The Baron smiled a happy smile. 

“I think," he said, “it will be for me 
no great difficulty to sail for the great 
znow-land next spring.” 

“What! Siberia ? " asked Uncle Jack. 

*[ did not say so. Yet have I been 
there in winter, and in summer too." 

“Ts it after finding the North Pole 
you'll be?” asked Kory. 

* Not quite, brother Rory : but there are 
islands far to the south of this, which 
have never vet been explored.” 

“When I returned," he added, 
should prolably marry.” 

Rory heaved the biggest sample of a 
sigh possible. 

But luckily for his sensitiveness no one 
noticed it. 

Just one or two further adventures 
among the Rockies I must mention ere 
this delightful camp 1s broken up and 
our heroes return to civilisation. 

Uncle Jack, who was a splendidly 
built and tough old sailor, was fond of 
mountain exploration. * There is nothing 
better than hill-climbing," the surgeon 
had told the Baron, “ for strengthening a 
weak heart." 

So the Baron was Uncle's constant 
conipanion on these excursions. 

One morning which appeared especially 
bright and fine, Ross announced his 
intention of going too. 

He was really second to no one in his 
love of mountaineering. 

And who does not love it, 1 wonder, 
who has ever tried it? The silence, the 
solitary grandeur of the mountains, and 
the splendid scenery, the woods and wilds 
that lie far beneath vou like a panorama 
of some strange world, which seems not 
the one you left a few hours before, leads, 
methinks, to quiet contemplation, and 
brings one’s thoughts nearer to heaven 
and to God. 

The doctor to-day was to be camp- 
keeper, while Allan and Rory went after 
the wild duck, and Tronso at his master's 
bidding went with Vasto. Indeed, the 
cunning but clever little rascal rode 
most of the way on the great Dane's 
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shoulder, but Vasto felt not his weight, 
and seemed even pleased to have such a 
;ockey. 

The morning, however, which had 
promised so fair, broke treaty, and about 
twelve Allan and Rory came running 
into camp drenched to the skin, for the 
thunder was rattling, and the rain de- 
scended in torrents. 

But worse was to follow, for, shortly 
after, one of those violent storms came 
on, so common in mountainous and 
forest lands. 

It was fierce and terrible while it 
lasted. 

It blew down tents and almost rvined 
the camp. The strong marquee was 
lifted body bulk at last, and thrown on 
its rent and riven sides fully fifty yards 
away. The storm had come from the 
east, and at last drove away to the north. 
Its thunder and its Hghtning were no 
more heard, and the sun shining out once 
more, the doctor and his shipmates set 
about restoring order, the Mexicans 
atfording efficient help. 


Luckily the bronchos, who had stam- . 


peded, returned to camp very crestfallen 
indeed. The wonder is that they were 
not killed, for here and there in the forest 
whole aeres of trees were laid low, up- 
rooted, or smashed. 

As the alpine portion of the camp-men 
had not returned when the sun was set- 
ting behind a cloudscape of the most 
brilliant beauty, great anxiety was felt on 
their behalf. 

Let us see how it far-à with them. 

The clouds banked up early in the fore- 
noon.on the wild hil'sabovethe greenery of 
woods, but still they continued to ascend. 

Soon the rain began to pelt down most 
pitilesslv, and they were glad to find 
themselves in the shelter of a cave. 

But strange to say, there was no wind; 
no, never a breath. 

The rain, after two or three hours, gave 
place, as it did below, to a clear sky, and 
so out all came and sat down to their 
luncheon, but unanimoss in their decision 
to return to camp, after a spell of rest and 
a smoke. 

They were just finished, and their guns 
unluckily were a little out of reach, when 
a monster grizzly rushed from the mouth 
of the eave, where she, too, had been taking 
shelter from 


“The pelting of this pitiless storm.” 
She dashed speedily past, with a cough- 


ing roar that was re-echoed from the hills 


around. 
The groat dogs would have given chase 
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immediately, and been instantly killed, 
had they not obeyed the summons of 
* Down--charge ! " 

Thero were no thoughts now of return- 
ing to camp. No, they must go after 
Bruin. ; 

The tracks of a bear aro not difficult 
to trace even without dogs, for solidly 
enough do bears plant their paws. 

So on they ran after Madame Bruin, 
following the Baron, who proved himself 
an excellent tracker. 

He led Czarina. 

Ross led Vasto. 

“But,” Tronso thought to himself, 
“I'm a free nigger. I have no master 
here to obey, and as soon as I sight that 
bear I shall just show them all what an 
Irish terrier ean do. .. 

It was a good hour and a-half before 
there was a sign or sight of Bruin. She 


- 


had led them straight east-by-north 
through the woods, and eventually 


across a grassy upland. : 

It was now that Tronso’s time ceme, 
and off he went. He was soon at her 
heels. It was not so easy for the terrier 
to kill her as he imagined, but he snapped 
at her legs, and every time he did so, she 
turned and tried to paw him. 

He thus delayed the monster until the 
gunners got up, when she turned madly 
and wildly at bay. Not even the Baron 
himself had ever heard such strange cries. 
Indeed, even when trying to kill dogs and 
men, her voice seemed pleading for 
mercy. 

She soon lay dead, however, and, oh, 
the pity of it, at that moment two pretty 
cubs came rushing from a huge hillock, 
and leaped joyfully on the poor murdered 
mother’s back. 

"I cannot stand that," 
Jack. 

And sick at heart, he turned his back 
upon the scene. 

And, in mercy's name, Ross and the 
Baron shot both cubs. 

They took not a skin, nor an ear, but, 
just calling the dogs, turned their backs 
and walked away. 

The sturdy old sailor lifted a brown 
hand and brushed away a tear. 


said Uncle 


They now found themselves lost in the 
deep dark forest, gloaming and gloom all 
around, and with no one who could guide 
them to the distant camp. Too danger- 
ous a journey even for the dogs. 

“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 


———————— "uud CORE A Te -- 


CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY 


* T anp”’ is the only word to be found at the 
4 beginning of the nineteenth chapter 
of Edgar Poe's book. Ithoujght it would be a 
good idea— placing after it a note of interro- 
gation—to put it as a heading to this portion 
of our narrative. 
Did that word, dropped from our fore-mast- 
head, indicate an island or a continent? And, 
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whether a continent or an island, did not a dis- 
appointment await us? Could they be there 
whom we had come to seek? And Arthur 
Pym, who was dead, unquestionably dead, in 
spite of Dirk Peters’ assertions, had he ever 
set foot on this land ? 

When the welcome word resounded on 
board the Jane on January 17, 1828 (a day 


full of incidents, according to Arthur Pym’s 
diary), it was succeeded by “Land on the 
starboard bow ! " Such might have been the 
signal from the masthead of the Halbrane. 

The outlines of land lightly drawn above 
the sky-line were visible on this side. 

The land announced to the sailors of t' 
Jane was the wild and barren Bennet © 
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But at long last a British ship hove in 
sight." 

“Don’t you remember, Rory, how 
wildly we shouted for joy?” 

* Ah! that indeed, Allan; and poor Snell, 
who had been so mad till then that it took 
two men to keep him from leaping into 
the sea, broke down when he saw the 
ship, and wept as, sure, I'd never seen 
a man weep before.” 

*'That would have been the savin' o' 
him," said the worthy surgeon.  ' 

“ Indeed, then, and it is the truth I'm 
giving you, for when he had made an end 
of weeping he was as sane a soul as any 
of us.” 

“ We were landed at Valparaiso." con- 
tinued Allan, ** and though we could have 
paid our way, the good people of this 
beautiful city wouldn't hear of it. Never 
had I known before such real kindness. 

“ So after a week's rest we all got over 
the Andes in that marvellous railway, 
through the wildest scenery, and along the 
edges of cliffs that to look over would 
have turned a steeplejack giddy. 

“ Well, we got to Buenos Ayres safe and 
sound, and then home by steamer to dear 
old England once again.” 

* Yes," said Uncle Jack, “and praised 
be His name for it. Never shall I forget 
that terrible morning when the loss ofthe 
Livingstone, with allhands,was reported !"' 

^ Hark!" cried Ross. “ What is that? 
The horses are attacked. Hear how they 
plunge and scream ! " 

No need to draw attention to the fact. 
The poor animals were shrieking as only 
bronchos can when in deadly peril and 
terror. 

Everyone started to his feet at once, 
and guns or rifles were quickly to the 
fore. 

The nags had been picketed fully one 
hundred yards from the camp, and dan- 
gerously near to the forest —undoubtedly 
a great mistake. 

Out from the glare of tho fire rushed 
Uncle Jack and the two boys, the others 
bringing up the rear. But though the 
stars shone clear and bright, they could at 
first see nothing. 

“ Wolves, I believe," said Ross, over- 
taking the trio. “Look! Uncle, there is 
a big dark beast on Pedro's back." 

“ Yet we dare not fire. We should kill 
a horse." 

The screaming, the yelling, and plung- 
ing continued. But assistance was at 
hand. Something white as snow went 
flittering past. It was Czarina, and she 
was followed closely by Vasto. 

Allan picked Tronso up in time, or as- 
suredly he would have been in at the 
death—but that death would have been 
his own. "Tronso seemed always to think 
that he was quite as large as Vasto, the 
great Dane, and twice as brave. 

Uncle Jack fired his rifle in the air, in 
order to scare the wild beast or beasts, and 
save the dogs. 

In vain, and the “habbering” and 
roaring that speedily commenced showed 
that the dogs were engaged in mortal 
combat. 

It lasted for some time, getting farther 
and farther off, till at last it died away in 
the silence of the deep dark forest. 

Half an hour after this both those noble 
hounds returned gasping, with tongues 
hanging out, and with their coats dabbled 
in blood. 
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But they were laughing with joy, as if 
they had been enjoying the greatest lark 
in the world. . 

Nothing could be done that nigat. But 
as the first rays of the sun changed the 
Rocky Mountain peaks into crimson, and 
the shadows began to tly away from misty 
canon and glen, all hands turned out. 

Here were Vasto and Czarina coming 
slowly from thelake, with Tronso wheeling 
round them barking. A glance showed 
great gashes or rents in Czarina's sides, 
but Vasto was almost untouched. 

The surgeon, Grant, saw to the wounds, 
sewing thein up and bandaging, and in & 
few days the poor dog was her own 
beautiful self again. 

But on this particular morning a hunt- 
ing party was got upto scour the woods. 
It consisted of all, save Uncle, who stayed 
in command of the camp, and to help the 
Mexicans to dress the bronchos' wounds, 
which were bad enough in all conscience. 

The dogs—Tronso was allowed to come 
to-day—led them straight down through 
the dense wood for fully a thousand yards, 
then stood barking by a spruce-fir to draw 
attention. 

From the dark shade beneath, hard- 
fisted, athletic McLean dragged out a 
huge puma, or American lion. Reddish- 
brown was the dead monster in colour ; 
similar, in fact, to the ground over which 
he hunted, and nearly five feet in length. 
But, for all this, hungry, or rather blood. 
thirsty, must the beast have been to attack 
a broncho. 

The puma's thront had been riven out. 

The dogs received their due meed of 
praise and admiration, but Tronso only 
held head and tail a little higher. 

“Pooh!” he seemed to say, “I could 
have killed that pussy-cat myself. See 
me go for number two.” 

And Tronso was no vain boaster, as will 
be seen. 

* Where there is one lion," said Ross, 
“there are usually two. Let us make a 
circle, and sweep everything before us 
towards the centre.” 

* A battue," said Ranzikoff. 

* Something like it.” 

Tnis was done. But though they 
passed much game that they cared not to 
shoot, it was three long hours before the 
cirele closed near enough for them to 
shout to each other. 

A louder whoop than any from McLean 
showed that they had treed the game— 
Mrs. Puma to wit. 

“ Poor beast ! " he said sympathisingly, 
as Vasto looked aloft and barked; ** what 
& pity to kill her !—It is self-protection, 
though," he added. 

He was musing thus when 
impetuous Scotch doctor rushed in. 

He fired at once, and the puma came 
crashing down through the branches 
dead. 

* Oh, doctor," said McLean, * that shot 
was mine." 

* Man! I'm sorry," was the answer. 

“And why didn't you give me a 
chance ? ” said Vasto. 

* And me?" barked Tronso, jumping on 
the great Dane's back, a favourite seat of 
his. 

The skins and heads of the two fierce 
beasts were preserved in rough salt and 
alum brought for such purposes. And it 
appeared the forest was now cleared of 


the 


lions. 


This was not quite so, however, as 
several were seen after this, but they 
invariably ran, growling and roaring, but 
glaring behind with their fierce vindictive 
eyes every few seconds. 

After one of these, early ome morning, 
Rory, who had gone for a walk “ by him- 
self entirely," sent a rifle-bullet. He 
wounded him, but no more. 

Rory frequently took lonely walks, 
though urged again and again not to do 
so. Ifthe truth must be told, Rory was 
deeply in love—stupid boy, was he not ?— 
and need I say that Ailie was always in 
his thoughts ? 

* And is it a poor Irish boy like me 
she'll be marrying,” he said aloud one day, 
“when she can marry a Baron himself? 
It's the Baron she'll get, and it's Rory will 
die. Ochone!”’ 

Well, the young fellow's prophecy may 
come true ; only wild adventure, not love, 
is in our line at present. 

Rory on these lonely, love-stricken 
excursions, would always take his flute 
with him, and the airs he played were 
sweet but sad. 

One day, while sitting by a rock playing 
thus, he heard a rattling sound in the 
grass, and looking up beheld to his horror 
a huge and ugly serpent creeping 
closer and closer towards him, with his 
basilisk eyes fixed on Rory's face. 

“ Sure, it isn't you I'm playin’ to, you 
ugly big beast of the world.” 

There was no fear about this young 
sailor. 

Down dropped his flute and up came 
his rifle. ‘The snake glided slowly away. 

“ Faith," cried Rory, “it's the whole 
head of you I could have blown off, but it 
isn't myself that'll kill & craytur that 
loves the flute.” 


The camp and great marquee once pre- 
pared, our heroes for two—not long, but 
far too short—months—lived what I 
cannot help calling a kind of ideal life. 

And everything was done with the 
regularity and precision one sees exercised 
on shipboard. 

There was the morning swim in the 
lake, then breukfast; after this, up and 
away to the woods and the wilds, and 
they seldom returned without edible game 
of some kind. They had built a mess-tent, 
and gaily decorated it with flowers day 
after day. 

But they had also managed to build a 
boat, and Hory and Allan frequently went 
fishing therein. Just one day, though, 
Vasto, in leaping overboard, swamped the 
boat. It was after a duck Allan had shot 
for supper Vasto sprang. He swam in 
shore with it, and with little Tronso 
seated quietly on his shoulder. 

An hour after our young heroes managed 
to land, taking turn and turn about scull- 
ing, for one oar was lost. 

Luncheon was always taken to the 
hunting-grounds by a guide. 

In the evening, yarns, songs, and sup- 
per. Then a quiet smoke for the elders, 
and after that the hammock. l 

There were many bright-winged birds 
in the forest, and at first the boys thought 
of making a collection of skins. But Rory 
after a few minutes’ cogitation said: 

“Och ! now, isn’t it better, dear boy. to 
let the poor pretty things sing and enjoy 
their sweet selves in their own pretty 
way?" 
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* Well—yes. You're right, Rory. Right 
again." 

5o the idea was abandoned. 

Not only did all hands enjoy the grand 
outing, but the constant exercise, the sun- 
shine, the fresh air and the balmy odour of 
the pines, made everyone hard and brown 
and happy. 

“Baron,” said Dr. Grant one morning 
“the physician who told vou that your 
heart was bad is nothing better than a 
cuddy.” 

The Baron smiled a happy smile. 

“I think," he said, “it will be for me 
no great difficulty to sail for tho great 
snow-land next spring.” 

“What ! Siberia ? " asked Uncle Jack. 

“I did not say so. Yet have I been 
there in winter, and in summer too." 


ux “Ts it after finding the North Pole 
= you'll be?" asked Rory. 


* Not quite, brother Rory ; but there are 
islands far to the south of this, which 
have never yet been explored." 

“When I returned," he added, “I 
should probably marry." 

Rory heaved the bigg 
sigh possible. 

But luckily for his sensitiveness no one 
noticed it. 

Just one or two further adventures 
among the Rockies I must mention ere 
this delightful camp is broken up and 
our heroes return to civilisation. 

Uncle Jack, who was a splendidly 
built and tough old sailor, was fond of 
mountain exploration. ‘ There is nothing 
better than hill-climbing," the surgeon 
had told the Baron, “ for strengthening a 
weak heart.” 

So the Baron was Uncle’s constant 
companion on these excursions. 

One morning which appeared especially 
bright and fine, Ross announced his 


gest sample of a 


+ intention of going too. 


He was really second to no one in his 
love of 1nountaineering. 

And who does not love it, I wonder, 
who has ever tried it? The silence, the 
solitary grandeur of the mountains, and 
the splendid scenery, the woods and wilds 


-. that lie far beneath vou like a panorama 


of some strange world, which seems not 
the one you left a few hours before, leads, 
methinks, to quiet. contemplation, and 
brings one's thoughts nearer to heaven 
and to God. 

The doctor to-day was to bo camp- 
keeper, while Allan and Rory went after 


‘the wild duck, and Tronso at his master's 


- cunning 


^ T AND"! is the only word to be found at the 

4 beginning of the nineteenth chapter 
of Edgar Poe's book. Ithought it would bea 
sood idea— placing after it a note of interro- 


sation—to put it às a heading to this portion 


, 


bidding went with Vasto. Indeed, tho 
but clever little rascal rode 
most of the way on the great Dane's 
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shoulder, but Vasto felt not his weight, 
and seemed even pleased to have such a 
jockey. 

The morning, however, which had 
promised so fair, broke treaty, and about 
twelve Allan and Rory came running 
into canip drenched to the skin, for the 
thunder was rattling, and the rain de- 
scended in torrents. 

But worse was to follow, for, shortly 
after, one of those violent storms came 
on, so common in mountainous and 
forest lands. 

It was fierce and terrible while 
lasted. 

It blew down tents and almost ruined 
the camp. The strong marquee was 
lifted body bulk at last, and thrown on 
its rent and riven sides fully fifty yards 
away. The storm had come froin the 
east, and at last drove away to the north. 
Its thunder and its lightning were no 
more heard, and the sun shining out once 
more, the doctor and his shipmates set 
about restoring order, the Mexicans 
atfording efficient help. 

Luckily the bronchos, who had stam. . 
peded, returned to camp very crestfallen 
indeed. The wonder is that they were 
not killed, for here and there in the forest 
whole acres of trees were laid low, up- 
rooted, or smashed. 

As the alpine portion of the camp-men 
had not returned when the sun was set- 
ting behind a cloudseape of the most 
brilliant beauty, great anxiety was felt on 
their behalf. 

Let us see how it farzà with them. 

The clouds banked up early in the fore- 
noon,on the wild hil!sabovethe greenery of 
woods, but still they continued to ascend. 

Soon the rain began to pelt down most 
pitilessly, and they were glad to find 
themselves in the shelter of a cave. 

But strange to say, there was no wind ; 
no, never a breath. 

The rain, after two or three hours, gave 
place, as it did below, to a clear sky, and 
so out all came and sat down to their 
luncheon, but unanimous in their decision 
to return to canip, after a spell of rest and 
a smoke. 

They were just finished, and their guns 
unluckilv were a little out of reach, when 
a monster grizzly rushed from the mouth 
of the cave, where she, too, had been taking 
shelter from 


it 


“The pelting of this pitiless storm.” 
She dashed speedily past, with a cough- 
ing roar that was re-echocd from the lulls 


around. 
The great dogs would have given chase 


(To be continued,) 
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immediately, and been instantly killed, 
had ‘they not obeyed the summons of 
" Down—charge ! " 

There were no thoughts now of return- 
ing to camp. No, they must go after 
Bruin. 

The tracks of a bear are not difficult 
to trace even without dogs, for solidly 
enough do bears plant their paws. 

So on they ran after Madame Bruin, 
following the Baron, who proved himself 
an excellent tracker. 

He led Czarina. 

Ross led Vasto. 

“But,” Tronso TNT to himself, 
“I’m a free nigger. I have no master 
here to obey, and as soon as I sight that 
bear I shall just show them all what an 
Irish terrier can do.” 

It was a good hour and a-half before 
there was a sign or sight of Bruin. She 
had led them straight  east-by-north 
through the woods, and eventually 
across a grassy upland. : 

It was now that Tronso’s time came, 
and off he went. He was soon at her 
heels. It was not so easy for the terrier 
to kill her as he imagined, but he snapped 
at her legs, and every time he did so, she 
turned and tried to paw him. 

He thus delayed the monster until the 
gunners got up, when she turned madly 
and wildly at bay. Not even the Baron 
himself had ever heard such strange cries. 
Indeed, even when trying to kill dogs and 
men, her voice seemed  pleading for 
mercy. 

She soon lay dead, however, and, oh, 
the pity of it, at that moment two pretty 
cubs came rushing from a huge hillock, 
and leaped joyfully on the poor murdered 
mother’s back. 

"I cannot stand that,” 
Jack. 

And sick at heart, he turned his back 
upon the scene. 

And, in mercy’s name, Ross and the 
Baron shot both cubs. 

They took not a skin, nor an ear, but, 
just calling the dogs, turned their backs 
and walked away. 

The sturdy old sailor lifted a brown 
hand and brushed away a tear. 


said Uncle 


They now found themselves lost in the 
deep dark forest, gloaming and gloom all 
around, and with no one who could guide 
them to the distant camp. Too danger- 
ous a journey even for the dogs. 

“The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight.” 
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of our narrative. 


Did that word, dropped from our fore-mast- 
acad, indicate an island or a continent? And, 
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whether a continent or an island, did not a dis- 
appointment await us? Could they be there 
whom we had come to seek? And Arthur 
Pym, who was dead, unquestionably dead, in 
spite of Dirk Peters’ assertions, had he ever 
set foot on this land? 

When the welcome word resounded on 
board the Jane on January 17, 1829 (a day 


full of incidents, according to Arthur Pym's 
diary), it was succeeded by “Land on the 
starboard bow ! * Such might have been the 
signal from the masthead of the Halbrane. 

The outlines of land lightly drawn above 
the sky-line were visible on this side. 

The land announced to the sailors of the 
Jane wosAhe wild and barren Bennet Islet. 
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Less than one degree south of it lay Tsalal 
Island, then fertile, habitable and inhabited, 
and on which Captain Len Guy had hoped 
to meet his fellow-countrymen. But what 
would this unknown island, five degrees 
farther off in the depths of the southern 
sea, be for our schooner? Was it the 
goal so ardently desired and so earnestly 
sought for? Were the two brothers, William 
and Len Guy, to meet at this place? 
Would the I/albrane come there to the end 
of a voyage whose success would be definitely 
secured by the restoration of the survivors of 
the Jane to their country ? 

I repeat that I was just like the half-breed. 
Our aim was not merely to discover the 
survivors, nor was success in this matter the 
only success we lcoked for. However, since 
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Needless to say, Captain Len Guy, ‘upon 
hearing the cry of the look-out man, had 
tumbled up from his cabin and eagerly 
examined this land at ten or twelve miles 
distance. 

As I have said, I was no longer thinking 
about the secret Dirk Peters had confided to 
me. Besides, so long as the secret remained 
between us two—and neither would betray it 
—there would be nothing to fear. But if 
ever an unlucky accident were to reveal to 
Martin Holt that his brother's name had been 
changed to Parker; that the unfortunate man 
had not perished in the shipwreck of the 
Grampus, but had been sarificed to save his 
companions from perishing of hunger; that 
Dirk Peters, to whom Martin Holt himself 
owed his life, had killed him with his own 
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land was before our eyes, we must get nearer 
to it first. 

That cry of ** Land " caused an immediate 
diversion of our thoughts. Ino longer dwelt 
upon the secret Dirk Peters had just told me 
—and perhaps the half-breed forgot it also, 
for he rushed to the bow and fixed his eyes 
immovably on the horizon. As for West, 
whom nothing could divert from his duty, he 
repeated hiscommands. Gratian came to take 
the helm, and Hearne was shut up in the hold. 

On the whole this was just punishment, 
and none of the old crew protested against it, 
for Hearne's inattention or awkwardness had 
really endangered the schooner, though for a 
short time only. 

Five or six of the Falklands sailors did, 
however, murmur a little. 

A sign from the mate silenced them, and 
they returned at once to their posts. 


hand, what might not happen then? This 
was the reason why the half-breed shrank 
from any expression of thanks from Martin 
Holt—why he avoided Martin Holt, the 
victim’s brother. 

The boatswain had just struck six bells. 
The schooner was sailing with the caution 
demanded by navigation in unknown seas. 
There might be shoals or reefs barely hidden 
under the surface on which she might run 
aground or be wrecked. As things stood 
with the Halbrane, and even admitting that 
she could be floated again, an accident would 
have rendered her return impossible before 
the winter set in. We had urgent need that 
every chance should be in our favour and not 
one against us. 

West had given orders to shorten sail. 
When the boatswain had furled the top- 


gallant-sail, the top-sail and royal, the 


Halbrane remained under her mainsail, her 
fore-sail, and her jib: sufficient canvas to 
cover the distance that separated her from 
land in a few hours. Captain Len Guy 
immediately heaved the lead, which showed 
a depth of twenty fathems. Several other 
soundings showed that the coast, which was 
very steep, was probably prolonged like a wall 
under the water. Nevertheless, asthe bottom 
might happen to rise sharply instead of 
following the slope of the coast, we did not 
venture to proceed without the sounding-line 
in hand. 

The weather was still beautiful, although 
the sky was overcast by a mist from south- 
east to south-west. Owing to this there was 
some difficulty in identifying the vague 
outlines which stood out like floating vapour 
in the sky, disappearing and then reappearing 
between the breaks of the mist. 

However, we all agreed to regard this land 
as being from twenty-five to thirty fathoms 
in height, at least at its highest part. 

No; we would not admit that we were the 
victims of a delusion, and yet our uneasy 
minds feared that it might be so! 

Is it not natural, after all, for the heart to, 
be assailed by a thousand apprehensions as 
we near the end of any enterprise? At this 
thought my mind became confused and 
dreamy. The Halbrane seemed to be reduced 
to the dimensions of a small boat lost in this 
boundless space—the contrary of that limit- 
less sea of which Edgar Poe speaks, where, 
like a living body, the ship grows larger. 

When we have charts, or even sailing 
directions to instruct us concerning the 
hydrography of the coasts, the nature of the 
landfalls, the bays and the creeks, we may 
sail along boldly. In every other region, the 
master of a ship must not defer the order to 
cast anchor near the shore until the morrow. 
But, where we were, what an amount of 
prudence was necessary! And yet, no 
manifest obstacle was before us. Moreover, 
we had no cause to fear that the light would 
fail us during the sunny hours of the night. 
At this season the sun did not set so soon 
under the western horizon, and its rays bathed 
the vast Antarctic zone in unabated light. 

From that day forward the ship’s log re- 
corded that the temperature fell continuously. 
The thermometer in the air and in the shade 
did not mark more than 32° (0° C.), and 
when plunged into water it only indicated 
26° (3° 33’ C. below 0°). What could be the 
cause of this fall, since we were at the height 
of the southern summer? The crew were 
obliged to resume their woollen clothing, 
which they had left off a month previously. 
The schooner, however, was sailing before 
the wind, and these first cold blasts were less 
keenly felt. Yet we recognised the necessity 
of reaching our goal as soon as possible. To 
linger in this region or to expose ourselves 
io the danger of wintering out would be to 
tempt Providence ! 

Captain Len Guy tested the direction of 
the current repeatedly by heavy lead-lines, 
and discovered that it was beginning to deviate 
from its former course. f 

“ Whether it is a continent," said he, 
“that lies before us, or whether it is an 
island, we have at present no means of deter- 
mining. If it be a continent, we must con- 
clude that the current has an issue towards 
the south-east.” 

“And it is quite possible,” I replied, “ that 
the solid part of the Antarctic region may 
be reduced to a mere polar mound. In any 
case, it is well to note any of those 
observations which are likely to be 
accurate.” : 

“That is just what I am doing, Mr. Jeorling, 
and we shall bring back a mass of inform- 
ation about this portion of the southern 
sea which will prove useful to navigators.” 

“TF ever any vénture to come so far south, 


captain! We have penetrated so far, thanks 
to the help of particular circumstances, the 
earliness of the summer season, an abnormal 
temperature, and a rapid thaw. Such con- 
ditions may only occur once in twenty or fifty 
years ! ” 

* Wherefore, Mr. Jeorling, I thank Provi- 
dence for this, and hope revives in me to 
some extent. As the weather has been con- 
stantly fine, what is there to make it im- 
possible for my brother and my fellow-country- 
man to have landed on this coast, whither 
the wind and the tide bore them? What 
our schooner has done, their boat may have 
done! They surely did not start on a voyage 
which might be prolonged to an indefinite 
time without a proper supply of provisions! 
Why should tney not have found the same 
resources as those afforded to them by the 
island of Tsalal during many long years? 
They had ammunition and arms elsewhere. 
Fish abound in these waters, waterfowl also. 
Oh yes! my heart is full of hope, and I wish 
I were a few hours older ! ” 

Without being quite so sanguine as Len 
Guy, I was glad to see he had regained his 
hopeful mood. Perhaps, if his investigations 
were successful, I might be able to have them 
continued in Arthur Pym's interest — even 
into the heart of this strange land which we 
were approaching. 

The Halbrane was going along slowly on 
these clear waters, which swarmed with fish 
belonging to the same species as we had 
already met. The sea-birds were more 
numerous, and were evidently not frightened ; 
for they kept flying round the mast, or 
perehing on the yards, Several whitish ropes 
about five or six feet long were brought on 
board. They were chaplets formed of 
millions of pearly shell-fish. 

Whales, spouting jets of feathery water 
from their blow-holes, appeared at a distance, 
and I remarked that all of them took a 
southerly direction. There was therefore 
reason to believe that the sea extended far 
and wide in that direction. 

The schooner covered two or three miles 
of her course without any increase of speed. 
This coast evidently stretched from north- 
west to south-east. Nevertheless, the 
telescopes revealed no distinctive features— 
even after three hours’ navigation. 

The crew, gathered together on the fore- 
castle, were looking on without revealing 
their impressions. West, after going aloft to 
the fore-cross-trees, where he had remained 
ten minutes, had reported nothing precise. 
Stationed at the port side, leaning my elbows 
on the bulwarks, I closely watched the sky- 
line, broken only towards the east. 

At this moment the boatswain rejoined 
me, and without further preface said : 

“Will you allow me to give you my 
opinion, Mr. Jeorling ? " 

“Give it, boatswain," I replied, “ at the 
risk of my not adopting it if I don’t agree 
with it.” 

" It is correct, and according as we get 
voc one must really be blind not to adopt 
it )) 

“And what idea have you got ? "' 

“ That it is not land which lies before us, 
Mr. Jeorling ! " 

“ What is it you are saying ?" 

"Look attentively, putting one finger 
before your eyes—look there—out a-star- 
board." 

I did as Hurliguerly directed. 

“ Do you see? " he began again. ‘ May I 
lose my liking for my grog if these heights 
do not change place, not with regard to 
the schooner, but with regard to them- 
selves ! ”’ 

“And what do you conclude 
this? " 

“That they are moving icebergs.” 

* Icebergs ! ” 
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* Sure enough, Mr. Jeorling." 

Was not the boatswain mistaken? Were 
we in for a disappointment? Were there 
only drifting ice-mountains in the distance 
instead of a shore ? 

Presently, there was no doubt on the 
subject; for some time past the crew had 
no longer believed in the existence of land in 
that direction. 

Ten minutes afterwards, the man in the 
crow's-nest announced that several icebergs 
were coming from the north-west, in an 
oblique direction, into the course of the 
Halbrane. 

This news produced a great sensation on 


board. Our last hope was suddenly 
extinguished. And what a blow to Captain 
Len Guy! We should have to seek this 


land of the austral zone under higher 
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body bent, and his mouth set firm. Not a 
word passed his lips. 

But now he turned towards me, and what 
a look of mingled wrath and entreaty he gave 
me ! 

I don't know what irresistible motive 
induced me to interfere personally, and once 
again to protest! A final argument had just 
crossed my mind—an argument whose 
weight could not be disputed. 

So I began to speak, and I did so with 
such conviction that none tried to interrupt 
me. 

The substance of what I said was as 
follows: 

“No; all hope must not be abandoned. 
Land cannot be far off. "The icebergs which 
are formed in the open sea by the accumu- 
lation of ice are not before us. These ice- 
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Hope not all Abandoned. 


latitudes without being sure of ever coming 
across it ! 

And then the cry, * Back ship! Back 
ship!" resounded almost unanimously on 
board the Halbrane. 

Yes, indeed, the recruits from the Falk- 
lands were demanding that we should turn 
back, although Hearne was not there to 
fan the flame of insubordination, and I 
must acknowledge that the greater part of 
the old tars seemed to agree with them. 

West waited his chief’s orders, not daring 
to impose silence. 

Gratian was at the helm, ready to give a 
turn to the wheel, whilst his comrades with 
their hands on the cleats were preparing to 
ease off the sheets. 

Dirk Peters remained immevable, leaning 
against the fore-mast, his head down, his 


bergs must have broken off from the solid 
base of a continent or an island. Now, 
since the thaw begins at this season of the 
year, the drift will last for only a short 
time. Behind them we must meet the 
coast on which they were formed. In 
another twenty- four hours, or forty-eight at 
the most, if the land does not appear, 


Captain Len Guy will steer to the north 


again!” 

Had I convinced the crew, or ought I to 
take advantage of Hearne's absence and 
of the fact that he could not communicate 
with them to make them understand that 
they were being deceived, and to repeat to 
them that it would endanger the schooner 
if our eourse were now to be reversed ? 

The boatswain came to my help, and in 
& good-humoured voice exclaimed : 
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“Very well reasoned, and for my part I 
accept Mr. Jeorling's opinion. Assuredly, 
land is near! If we seek it beyond those 
icebergs, we shall discover it without much 
hard work, or great danger! What is one 
degree farther south, when it is a question of 
putting a hundred additional dollars into 
one's pocket? And let us not forget that 
if they are acceptable when they go in, 
they are none the less so when they come 
out! " 

Upon this, Endicott, the cook, came to the 
aid of his friend the boatswain. 

* Yes, very good things indeed are dollars! " 

cried he, showing two rows of shining white 
teeth. ; 
Did the crew intend to yield to Hurli- 
guerly’s argument; or would they try to resist 
if the Halbrane went on in the direction of 
the icebergs ? 
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“T have urged nothing which is not at 
least probable," I answered sharply. 

“ I don't deny that fact, Mr. Jeorling." 

“ Yes, Hurliguerly, yes—I believe what I 
have said, and I have no doubt but that we 
shall really see the land beyond the ice- 
bergs.” 

* Just possible, Mr. Jeorling, quite possible. 
But it must appear before two days, or, on 
the word of a boatswaiv, nothing can pre- 
vent us from putting about ! ” 

During the next twenty-four hours the 
Halbrane took a south-south-westerly course. 
Nevertheless, her direction must have been 
frequently changed and her speed decreased 
in avoiding the ice. The navigation became 
very difficult so soon as the schooner headed 
towards the line of the bergs, which it had 
to cut obliquely. However, there were none 
of the packs which blocked up all access to 


The '' Halbrane"' on an Iceberg. 


Captain Len Guy took up his telescope 
again, and turnedituponthese moving masses ; 
he observed them with much attention, and 
cried out in a loud voice : 

“ Steer south-sou’-west ! ” 

West gave orders toexecute the manœuvres. 
The sailors hesitated an instant. Then, 
recalled to obedience, they began to brace the 
yards and slack the sheets, and the schooner 
increased her speed. 

When the operation was over, I went up 
-A PaA and, drawing him aside, I 
said : 

“ Thank you, boatswain.” 

“Ah, Mr. Jeorling," he replied, shaking 
his head, “it is all very fine for this time, 
but you must not do it again! Everyone 
would turn against me, even Endicott, 
perhaps." 


the iceberg on the 67th parallel. The enor- 
mous heaps were melting away with 
majestic slowness. The ice-blocks appeared 
* quite new " (to employ a perfectly accurate 
expression), and perhaps they had only 
been formed some days. However, with a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet, their 
bulk must have been calculated by millions of 
tons. West was watching closely in order to 
avoid collisions, and did not leave the deck 
even for an instant. 

Until row, Captain Len Guy had always 
been able to rely upon the indications of the 
compass. The magnetic pole, still hundreds 
of miles off, had noinfluence on the compass, 
its direction being east. The needle re- 
mained steady, and might be trusted. 

So, in spite of my conviction, founded, 
however, on very serious arguments, there 


was no sign of land, and I was wondering 
whether it would not be better to steer more 
to the west, at the risk of removing 
the Halbrane from that extreme point 
where the meridians of the globe cross each 
other. 

Thus, as the hours went by—and I was 
only allowed forty-eight —it was only too 
plain that lack of courage prevailed, and 
that everyone was inclined to be insubor- 
dinate. After another day and a-half, I could 
no longer contend with the general discon- 
tent. The schooner must ultimately retrace 
her course towards the north. 

The crew were working in silence, whilst 
West was giving sharp short orders for 
manceuvring through the channels, sometimes 
luffing in order to avoid a collision, now 
bearing away almost square before the wind. 
Nevertheless, in spite of a close watch, in 
spite of the skill of the sailors, in spite of 
the prompt execution of the mancuvres, 
dangerous friction against the hull, which 
left long traces of the icebergs, occurred. 
And, in truth, the bravest could not repress 
a feeling of terror when thinking that the 
planking might have given way and the sea 
have invaded us. 

The base of these floating ice-mountains 
was very steep, so that it would have been 
impossible for us to land upon one. More- 
over, we saw no seals—these were usually 
very numerous where the ice-fields abounded 
—nor even a flock of the screeching 
penguins which, on other occasions, the 
Halbrane sent diving by myriads as she 
passed through them ; the birds themselves 
seemed rarer and wilder. Dread, from which 
none of us could escape, seemed to come upon 
us from these desolate and deserted regions. 
How could we still entertain a hope that the 
survivors of the Jane had found shelter, and 
obtained means of existence in those awful 
solitudes ? 

And if the Halbrane were also shipwrecked, 
would there remain any evidence of her 
fate ? 

Since the previous day, from the moment 
our southern course had been abandoned, to 
cut the line of the icebergs, a change had 
taken place in the demeanour of the half. 
breed. Nearly always crouched down at the 
foot of the fore-mast, looking afar into the 
boundless space, he only got up in order to 
lend a hand to some manceuvre, and without 
any of his former vigilance or zeal. Not 
that he had ceased to believe that his 
comrade of the Jane was still living—that 
thought never even came into his mind! 
But he felt by instinct that the traces of 
poor Pym were not to be recovered by follow- 
ing this course. 

“ Sir," he would have said to me, “ this 
is not the way! No, this is not the 
way!" And how could I have answered 
him ? 

Towards seven o'clock in the evening 4 
rather thick mist arose; this would tend to 
make the navigation of the schooner difficult 
and dangerous. 

The day, with its emotions of anxiety and 
alternatives, had worn meout. So I returned 
to my cabin, where I threw myself on my 
bunk in my clothes. A 

But sleep did not come to me, owing to 
my besetting thoughts. I willingly admit 
that the constant reading of Edgar Poe's 
works, and reading them in this place in 
which his héroes delighted, had exercised 
an influence on me which I did not fully 
recognise. 

To-morrow, the forty-eight hours would be 
up, the last concession which the crew had 
made to my entreaties. ! 

“Things are not going as you wish?’ 
the boatswain said to me just as I was 
leaving the deck. 

(To be continued.) 
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NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


Tus instant Denis understood the character 
of the nocturnal sound which had set 
hoyee all alert, he roused Lieut. Franklin, 
saying: 

“There are the wolves. 
ready." 

First throwing more wood upon the fire, so 
that it blazed up fiercely, they looked to their 
guns to make sure that they were all right, 
and then to their hunting-knives and 
hatchets. Unless they should lose their 
wits with panic, of which contingency there 
was little chance, the wolves were bound to 
get a warm reception, whatever might be their 
number. 

Of course as a last resort there were trees 
to be climbed which would afford safe 
shelter until the men should come from the 
fort, but to take to the trees would mean to 
expose the meat to the ravages of the grey 
robbers, and neither the Lieutenant nor 
uu entertained, any thought of doing 
that. 

The first long howl had been responded to 
by others from different directions, and had 
been answered back until the blood-curdling 
music gathered into a chorus whose volume 
showed that the rapacious prowlers were in 
strong force. 

"Many wolves! Oh, many, many!" ex- 
claimed Denis, not in a frightened way, but 
just seeming anxious that Lieut. Franklin 
should realise the gravity of the situation. 

“Yes, Denis," he responded composedly. 
“ But we will keep them off, won't we? We 
are in the hands of Providence, and I have no 
fear." 

So absolute was Lieut. Franklin's trust 
in Divine protection, and faith in his own 
mission, that he was almost a fatalist. 
He believed he had work to do which must 
needs be done by him, and until it was ac- 
le he practically bore a charmed 
ife. 

It was this unfaltering faith and unswerv- 
ing resolution that throughout his life 
enabled him to sway other men, and carry 
his point against obstacles that seemed in- 
superable. 

Denis had come completely under the spell 
of his strong noble character, and was as 


Come, let us be 


. ready to do his bidding as Koyee was to obey 


him. 

Piling on the dry branches until the flames 
leaped high into the air, they awaited the 
approach of the wolves. 

Nenrer and nearer came the howling, seem- 
ing to grow fiercer as its distance lessened, 
and presently the gaunt grey forms became 


. visible on the white snow, and the cruel 
. gleaming eyes flashed in the fire-light. 


“ Take good aim, and do not tire in a hurry, 


. Denis," said the Lieutenant, putting his gun 


. to his shoulder. 
_ eyes. 


" Aim right between the 
Now." 

They fired at the same moment, and both 
bullets went true to their mark, the smitten 
wolves rolling over on the snow with horrid 
snarling and snapping, that death soon 
silenced. The others made a dash forward, 
as though to revenge their fallen companions, 
but Lieut. Franklin and Denis, seizing 
burning brands, hurled them on their foes, 
who tumbled over one another in their hasty 
retreat. 

The guns were reloaded, and once more 
discharged with as good result as before, and 
again the wolves charged, only to be again 


- driven back. 


This time they bethought themselves of 
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their dead brethren ; and, suspending for the 
moment their designs vpon the man and boy 
who could not escape them, anyway, they 
fell greedily upon the bodies of the killed. 

As they bit and tore and snarled and 
snapped, both the sight and sound were 
repulsive in the extreme degree, and Lieut. 
Franklin was well-nigh sickened by it. 

“ The abominable brutes ! " he exclaimed 
in strong disgust. ‘ They feast upon one an- 
other as readily as if it was moose-meat they 
were cating. What sweet morsels we'd 
make for them if they could only get their 
teeth into us ! " 

“ Yes, indeed, sir," answered Denis, “ but ”? 
—and here he aimed carefully into the huddle 
of grey forms, and fired, with the result of 
furnishing another item to the hideous 
banquet—* they will not have that pleasure 
to-night.” 

The hours dragged wearily by as the 
beleaguered pair kept watch and ward by the 
fire, which was their chief protection. In 
truth, but for the leaping, crackling flames 
they would have fallen victims to the wolves 
in short measure. 

As it was, there were moments when it 
seemed as if the maddened creatures would 
not be baulked of their prey, even by the fire, 
and rushed forward so furiously that only 
the most frantic shoutings and brandishing of 
burning brands sufliced to keep them off. 

But at last the eagerly longed-for dawn 

began to appear. The blackness left the sky, 
giving way to welcome grey, the stars 
vanished, and with them the wolves, who 
slunk off to their fastnesses, leaving ten of 
their number upon the snow, the most of 
them in a half-eaten state. 
“Thank God !”’ exclaimed Lieut. Franklin. 
“We'll have no more trouble from those 
brutes, and we've not lost a pound of the 
meat. I think we may well feel proud of 
ourselves, Denis.” 

“We killed them fine, ech?” responded 
Denis, as he kicked contemptuously the torn 
carcass of a huge grey fellow, *and Pierre 
had nothing to do with it—only you and 
me.” 

It was evidently a great satisfaction to the 
boy that Pierre could claim no part in the 
victory over the wolves. He was frankly 
jealous of the voyageur, as indeed he was 
of everybody in whom the Lieutenant 
showed interest, and it rejoiced him that no 
share of the glory could fall to his rival. 

Not long after sunrise Pierre came, ac- 
companied by three other men, drawing 
toboggans, upon which the meat would be 
packed for transportation to the fort. 

They were considerably surprised at seeing 
the dead wolves, and Pierre was prompt to 
congratulate Lieut. Franklin upon having 
defended himself and the moose-meat to 
such good purpose; but he took care to say 
nothing that Denis could lay hold of as 
intended for himself. 

The other men, however, said some kind 
things to the boy, with which he was 
satistied. 

Without loss of time the tobogzans were 
loaded, and the return to Cumberland House 
accomplished. 

Here the successful hunters had a rousing 
reception, and the account of their thrilling 
experience was received with great interest. 

"The wolves are particularly fierce and 
daring this winter," said the Governor of the 
post to Lieut. Franklin, *and you did re- 
markably well to keep them off. Iam glad I 


was not in your place, for I fear I would not 
have come out of it as well as you did.” 

"Oh, it was Denis that pulled me 
through," answered the Lieutenant smilingly. 
“ But for him I should have given up, and 
let the brutes have their ewn way with me." 

Denis laughed and clapped his hands for 
joy. Inhis own heart he did think he had 
acquitted himself quite brilliantly, and it was 
intensely gratifying to have his chief speak 
thus before the people of the post. It would 
not fail to give them a good opinicn of him. 
On comparing results with the other parties 
that had gone out after moose, it was found 
that none had done better than Lieut. 
Franklin, although one or two had been 
equally successful. 

The weather now grew rapidly colder, until 
the thermometer went down below zero and 
stayed there. 

All the streams and lakes were covered 
with thick ice, the snow fell in great quan. 
tities, and the residents of the fort were for 
the most part shut up within doors, as there 
was little or nothing to do outside. Lieut. 
Franklin put this enforced idleness to good 
use by giving Denis lessons in reading and 
writing. 

The young fellow was eager to learn, as he 
quite understood the advantage such accom- 
plishments would give him over other 


employés seeking for advancement in the 


Company's service, and he proved & very 


diligent pupil. 


He wanted to understand everything too, 
and fairly peppered his kind teacher with 
questions, some of which were exceedingly 
amusing, framed as they were in his French- 
Canadian speech that so often failed to 
clearly express just what he meant. 

Thus the days went and the end of the 
year approached. | 

Lieut. Franklin was resolved that 
Christmas should be celebrated in fitting 
fashion so far as the resources of the estab- 
lishment permitted, and with the bearty 
co-operation of his brother officers he set 
about preparing a program.me for the day. 

Of course there could be no hanging up of 
stockings, but he was determined upon a 
Christmas tree, and more besides. 

He made no secret of his beneficent plans, 
and not only the employés of the Company, 
but the half-breeds and Indians who had their 
homes in the neighbourhood of the fort, were 
all agog with expectation. 

When at last the day came the excitement 
had reached an unwonted pitch, and Lieut. 
Franklin began to be apprehensive lest he had 
undertaken too much, and the result might 
be more disappointment than pleasure. 

“They are all looking for great things, 
Denis," he said, “and yet there is so little 
to work with. I do hope they'll be content 
with what I have arranged.” 

The first thing in the morning was to fire 
off a feu de joie in honour of the day. Every- 
body who had & gun was summoned to the 
front of the fort, and having been ranged in 
line by the Lieutenant, three rattling volleys 
were let off for the benefit of an admiring 
crowd of women and children. 

' After this the whole company was invited 
into the big dining-room of the post, where 
they were served with tea, which was a great 
treat, and then, having disposed themselves 
about the room as best they could, the ‘most 
of them squatting upon the floor, a religious 
Service was conducted by Lieut. Franklin, 
assisted by his brother officers, 
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The beautiful hymn, “Hark, the herald 
angels sing," was rendered very well indeed 
by the quartette of Englishmen, and so keenly 
enjoyed by the oddly assorted congregation 
of whites, half-breeds, and pure-blood In- 
dians, that the singers were fain to repeat 
it throughout, and sing some other hymns, 
in order to satisfy their importunate 
audience. 

Dr. Richardson then read the Gospel story 
of the Advent, and all who knew it recited 
the Lord’s Prayer in unison, after which 
Lieut. Franklin gave a brief address upon 
the true meaning of Christmas, and the 
inestimable benefits flowing from the coming 
of Christ to the world. 

He spoke with great simplicity and force, 
and was listened to with profound attention. 
Even those who could not follow his words 
were fascinated by his earnest manner, and 
the benignant warmth of his tone. 

Denis, usually as restless as a squirrel, sat 
like a statue. The Lieutenant's story inter- 
ested him deeply, and he determined to 
learn more about this wonderful Jesus, who 
had such love for everybody. 

When the service had ended, the congre- 
gation was dismissed, and all went out into 
the open air, where the men and boys sky- 
larked about while the women were prepar- 
ing the midday meal. 

For the afternoon there had been arranged 
& programme of sports that was awaited with 
great expectation. 

First came a shooting match, the target 
being a large wooden one prepared for the 
occasion. 

In this competition the Company’s men 
and the half-breeds easily did better than 
the members of Lieut. Franklin’s party, 
Denis being the only one to make a good 
show, and he having to acknowledge defeat, 
although he did his very best. 

The prizes were packages of tobacco, 
donated by Governor Williams, and highly 
appreciated by their winners. 

Then came some short snow-races for the 
girls and boys that excited great amusement, 
being keenly contested in every case. The 
prizes for these were packages of sugar, 
which the women and children hanker for 
as strongly as the men do for their tobacco. 

These preliminaries being disposed of, the 
chief events on the programme followed, 
the dog-sledge race and the long-distance 
snow-shoe races for the men. 

The sledge race was between the best dog- 
teams from the two rival establishments, 
the North-Westers having been cordially 
invited to share in the festivities, and having 
readily accepted. - 

As four teams were entered, it was decided 
to have the race in heats, and amid intense 
excitement the first pair ranged up for the 
start. i 

The course lay on the frozen bosom of the 
lake, and was as good as could be wished. 
It was a mile in length, with one turn, and 
in fall view from the fort throughout. 

The dogs, catching the spirit of the 
occasion, were so eager to be off, that there 
was no small difficulty in securing a fair 
start ; but at last they were got away upon 
even terms, amid an ear-splitting chorus of 
cries and shouts. 

Pierre Grosbois was the driver of the 
Hudson Bay sledge, and he had put his 
little boy in the sent to steady it. 

The driver of the North-West sledge was 
a pure Indian, a stalwart Cree, who evi- 
dently entertained the highest opinion of 
his own skill. 

Little as Denis loved Pierre, his sympathies 
were now entirely with him for two reasons— 
first, because he represented the Company ; 
and secondly, because his opponent was an 
Indian, and Denis wanted the Indian to be 
soundly beaten. 
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The contest proved a very close and ex- 
citing one, but after a grand struggle Pierre 
won, and the hearts of the Hadson Bays 
were uplifted. T 

The second was captured by the North- 
Westers, thus making the honours even, 
and intensifying the excitement for the 
final keat, which was to be.between .the 
winners of the first two. 

While the dogs were resting, some short 
snow-shoe races were run off, and then as 
the spectators clustered close around the 
starting-point, the two rival dog-teama were 
made ready for the decisive trial. 

Pierre evidently felt the responsibility rest- 
ing upon him to be a very heavy one, and 
seemed in no hurry to start. 

His boy, taking it for granted that he 
would again occupy the sledge, took his seat 
thereon, but had hardly done so, when Pierre, 
catching him by the neck, lifted him out 
roughly, saying: 

* No—you no good—you get out." And 
while the disappointed youngster set up a 
howl, Pierre looked around until his eye 
rested upon Denis. 

“Come,” said he, beckoning vigorously 
with his crooked fingers. ‘‘ You'll be better, 
you know how to ride." 

Denis could hardly believehis ears. There 
was nothing in the world he would have 
liked better at that moment than to be in 
the sledge, but nothing at the same time 
that seemed less likely in view of the relation 
between Pierre and himself. 

But he did not delay to ask questions. 

“Good!” he exclaimed gladly. “PTN 
come," and, springing forward, he seated 
himself on the sledge. 

“Are you all ready now?” asked Lieut. 
Franklin, who was starter, and judge at the 
finish. 

The drivers nodded assent, and the word 
“Go!” being given, the dogs bounded off at 
great speed. 

The North-West driver was a French 
Canadian who was reputed to be one of the 
best managers of dog-teams in that Com- 
pany’s service, and Mr. Connolly, his chief, 
had promised him a pound of tobacco and 
other treasure if he won, so that he was 
bound to do his very best, if only for selfish 
considerations. 

He had an Indian boy in his sledge, whose 
tawny face was lit up with delight, and who 
looked across at Denis in a way that meant, 
* We'll beat you--see if we don't." 

On the way out to the turn the two teams 
kept side by side without either gaining any 
material advantage. 

After the first burst of speed the dogs ran 
steadily enough; and their drivers realising 
that the issue would be decided in the home 
stretch did not press them, but just kept 
them at their work by encouraging cries, and 
by letting the long whip crack over their 
backs. 

Denis sat still and said nothing. He knew 
that wus just what Pierre wanted. But his 
heart was beating furiously, and he would 
have dearly liked to give the Indian boy a 
good clout over the head for looking so con- 
tident of victory. 

On over the hard snow the sledges went, 
first one gaining a slight advantage, and 
then the other, only to lose it again 
shortly. 

“The turn, Pierre, the turn!” exclaimed 
Denis, speaking for the first time, as they 


drew near the turning-point. “ We must 
turn first, eh?” 
" Yes—yes," panted Pierre, and then 


raising his voice he shouted to his dogs, at 
the same time letting them feel the whip 
upon their backs. 

They responded with & splendid spurt 
which carried them past their rivals, and 
gave them a clear lead of a length, thus 


enabling them to make the turn unimpeded 
by the other sledge. 

. This mancuvre was so well executed tb: 
the North. Wester did not realise the purp 
until too late to frustrate it, but, the monrt 
he turned the post, he laid on the Jash, ani 
shouted so furiously to his dogs that the 
developed a rate of speed they had nu 
hitherto shown, .and drew up alongsii: 
Detis.:* M^ ocu e. a^ S 6 

It was a straight rah mote to the finish. 
and intense was the excitement of the spec. 
tators when they saw the rivals again neck 
and neck, but a moment later a great grean 
went up from the Hudson Bays. 

Pierre, while using his whip and voice w 
the utmost, was seen to suddenly fall pro. 
strate, and lie motionless on the snow, leaving 
his dogs undirected. 

What could have happened no one knex, 
but the race seemed hopelessly lost. 

Not so, however. Well was it that Pierre 
had at the last moment substituted tə: 
bright-witted Denis for his own boy—for 


now Denis showed himself equal to i^e 


emergency that had suddenly arisen. 

When he fell, the whip had fallen tror 
Pierre’s hand, and fortunately landed in the 
sledge at Denis’s fect. 

Grasping it at once, the young fello» 
sprang up, and, steadying himself in the 
swaying sledge, shouted to the dogs in b: 
own way, while he made the lash bite mw 
their backs. 

There had not been time for them t 
lose much ground, and thus stimulated to 
fresh exertions the dogs responded remar:. 
ably well, so that in another twenty yards 
they were once more on even terms. 

The run-in was exciting beyond deser:p- 
tion. 

Both teams seemed to so thorooghi 
understand the situation, to realise so clear}; 
what was expected of them, as to render 
urging on the part of their drivers sup- 
fluous, although the North-Wester and Dez.: 
worked like wild things. 

On came the sledges so close together tha: 
a blanket would have covered them both, cri 
it seemed as if the issue must be a dead best. 
when just within the last hundred yarus 
the North-Wester’s team began to flag, d-- 
spite the frantic .efforts of its driver, why 
Denis kept on with unslackened sped. 
reaching the winning-point a full lens: 
of the sledge in advance of the other. ^ 
gallantly had the race been won that es-z 
the North-Westers joined in the tumultvo-: 
cheering, and Denis was wrung by tr: 
hand and clapped on the back until i 
was sore, by the men from both establist- 
ments. 

Poor Pierre was for the moment quite f +- 
gotten; but when the furore over Deor: 
victory had subsided, Lieut. Franklin asi! 
that somebody should go out to see wha; 
had happened to him. 

They found him still lying on the sre 
having fallen in a sort of fit to which +- 
was at times subject, and he had to + 
carried back to the fort, where he prese: 7 
recovered all right. 

Denis's promptness in taking his place =" 
the critical moment was warmly praised.s = 
Lieut. Franklin added of his own accord - 
the prize list a bright silk handkerch--. 
which delighted Denis hugely. 

When Governor Williams offered t- 
package of tobacco and other gifts wi:- 
were for the winner of the sledge race, -— 
lad laughed, and put his hands behind t> 
back. 

“ Those not for me," he said. “ Thos ‘+ 
Pierre.” . 

“Oh, no!" responded the Gover 
" They're yours. You won them, ài- 
you?" 

“ No," answered Denis, still withholiin; — 


| 


t hands; “Pierre won them. Me —I just help 

him." | 
» — "Upon my word, you're very magnani- 
4 mous!"exclaimed the Governor, while Lieut. 
i Franklin gave Denis a glance of warm 
3 approval. ‘ But it shall be as you say. The 


d 
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stuff is more suitable for Pierre than for you, 
anyway." 

And so Pierre, much to his surprise, 
after all obtained what he so dearly 
coveted. 

The programme of races being ended, the 
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gathering broke up for supper, and, that meal 
having been disposed of, reassembled at 
Cumberland House, where the great event 
of the day was still to come—namely, the 
Christmas-tree. 

(To be continued.) 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


| CHAPTER VI.— TOMMY RECOVERS LOST PROPERTY, AND FALLS IN WITH SOME PEOPLE WHOM HE WOULD RATHER NOT MIX WITH. 


and the chasm were in deep shadow. 
Tommy had crossed by the bulging rocks 
while there was a little light remaining, and 


Te night had come and the moon wag up, 
M but as yet lay low in the east, behind 
„the castle. The front of the huge building 
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^ " He rode up to within a few yards of the cave.” 
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now he cautiously crept up to the open 
ground. 
No living creature was abroad, no warder 
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paced the bridge or sentry stood by the gate. 
The winding upward way from the lower 
ground was deserted. A fortunate thing 
indeed it was, in Tommy’s estimation, that 
the moon was behind the tall towers and the 
road of escape wrapped in gloom. 

He stole quietly down, with many an ap- 
prehensive glance at the walls of the castle. 
No watchful brigand sauntered there, and the 
dreaded voice calling on him to stop was not 
heard, The stillness was more oppressive 
and terrifying to him than the roaring and 
laughter of revelling brigands would have 
been, for it made him feel as if the castle 
was a huge mausoleum in which Harry and 
Cecil lay dead. 

The lower ground was reached, only to 
create in hima new cause for alarm. The 
pattering of the feet of a mule on the hard 
ground fell upon his ears and drove him to 
the shelter of a small cave hard by. It was 
but a few feet in depth, and, if discovered 
there, hi$ recapture would be imminent. 
But it was his only possible place of refuge. 
The moon came slowly up, and a portion of its 
broad face rose above a tower and cast a 
silvery light on the land below. Apparently 
the mule was travelling leisurely, for fully a 
quarter of an hour elapsed ere it appeared in 
sight. A boy was sitting astride it, and, with 
the moonlight on his face, his identification 
by Tommy, who had a good view of him 
from his retreat, was merely the matter of a 
glance. 

It was Alfonzo, without any bandages 
about his head and face, and in a very 
buoyant mood. He sat with his arms akimbo, 
slowly rolling his head from side to side, and 
the expression of his face was that of a person 
on remarkably good terms with himself. 

Tommy had never believed in ghosts, or 
thought much about them, and he was not 
going to begin to be superstitious now. The 
sight of Alfonzo, so gay and débonnaire, let 
in a flood of daylight upon Tommy as to that 
very sharp young gentleman's position with 
the brigands. ' 

* He is one of them," thought Tommy, 
* and he boxed us in. All that yelling and 
banging against the door was humbug.” 

He was very wroth with Alfonzo, and would 
have asked for nothing better than the op- 
portunity to settle accounts with him in 
approved British fashion, with his fists. 
But it would be risky to attempt it. 

Alfonzo rode up to within & few yards of 
the cave and dismounted from the mule. 
Tommy perforce retreated to the farther end 
of his hiding-place. He fancied he heard a 
shout from somewhere up the height, but 
was not sure. At all events, Alfonzo looked 
up and waved his hand, then hurriedly ap- 
proached the cave. 

Tommy prepared to spring upon him and 
draw the young traitor into the interior and 
there give him such a pounding as would 
last him for many days to come. But 


Alfonzo was ina hurry, and did nothing more - 


than hastily deposit a small parcel just 
inside the cave and: return to the mule, 


whose forefeet he hobbled with a chain and ' 


left it to graze upon the short and scanty 
herbage. 

His footsteps died away, and Tommy gave 
him ample time to get well up towards the 
castle ere he ventured forth. By that time 
the moon stood out clear of the towers and 
shone upon the upward winding way, almost 
to the summit. 

The boy had disappeared, and Tommy went 
back to pick up the parcel he had deposited 
in the cave. He hoped it contained some- 
thing to eat, but the contents proved to be of 
a most surprising nature. Two purses and 
& watch were disclosed to the widely opened 
eyes of the astounded Tommy. 

* More robbery and rascality been going on 
somewhere," he muttered. 
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He stowed the articles away in his pocket 
to be examined more closely later on. His 
present urgent need was to get away, and 
here was a mule unconsciously provided for 
him by one of his enemies. With due 
caution he approached it, knowing it to be 
the nature of such creatures to greet a 
stranger on occasion with their heels. 

The mule looked at him with an unreason- 
able amount of the white of its eyes showing, 
and shifted its ground. Tommy dodged 
around a bit and got at its head; on which 
the rough bridle had been left by Alfonzo. 
Holding it with one hand, Tommy utilised 
the other for removing the hobbling chain, 
for which he was ungratefully rewarded by 
the beast rearing and endeavouring to strike 
him with his fore-feet. Foiled in that en- 
deavour, it allowed its captor to mount and 
turn its head towards Segovia. l 

For awhile the mule travelled quietly 
enough, but eventually evinced a desire to 
return to the castle. This led to much con- 
tention with its rider, who required all his 
knowledge of riding to retain his seat. 
Finally the dogged brute gave in and ambled 
on peacefully for a few miles, but no efforts 
on the part of Tommy could induce it to 
proceed at a pace beyond a gentle trot. 

It must have been near midnight when 

mule and rider emerged from the more 
rugged way into the narrow valley between 
the mountains before briefly described. Far 
down it there was the light of a fire, and the 
outlines of human figures around it. Tommy 
reined up, or rather attempted to do so, with 
all haste, and for a moment the animal obeyed 
the rein, then changed its mind and started 
off in the direction of the group ahead at a 
hard ;gallop. 
_ In vain did Tommy endeavour to check 
its speed by tugging at the reins and apply- 
ing to the mule sundry hard names, which 
its conduct justified. The beast had a 
mouth as hard as leather, and apparently 
about as sensitive. With its ears pricked 
and tail joyously swinging, it fairly raced 
along, uttering snorts of delight at the 
prospect of finding congenial company. 

Tommy could have thrown himself out of 
the saddle, but there was the evident 
probability of having a limb, if not his neck, 
broken, to make the adoption of that plan 
inadvisable. Possibly the mule was bent on 
going right on ahead, and might go through 
the camping party without stopping. "This 
hope flashed on Tommy only to be speedily 
dispelled. The noise made by the approach- 
ing mule drew the attention of the strangers, 
and Tommy saw fully a dozen men upon 
their feet with heavy sticks in their hands, 
also a number of women and children 
hurriedly retreating to such places of shelter 
as the spot afforded. 

The mule required no checking. When 
within a dozen yards of the men: it stopped 
with a suddenness that shot Tommy out of 


the saddle right over its: head,» spread- | 


eagling him in a breathless condition on the 
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ground. The men were around him in a 
moment, and proceeded to examine his limbs. 
as he tried to think not unkindly, uttering 
grunts of satisfaction on finding no tones 
were broken. 

A severe shaking was all Tommy received, 
and with assistance he was able ere long to 
rise and limp to the camp fire. The women 
and children came back and stoed near 
Tommy, regarding him with their dark eyes, 
as if he had been some wondrous being who 
had fallen from one of the stars. They 
offered him some goat’s milk to drink and 
coarse bread to eat, both of which were very 
acceptable to the exhausted young adventurer. 

As he ate he tried to talk to the people, so 
that he might know who they were. He was 
afraid he had fallen into the hands of some 
of the band whom he believed had im- 
prisoned him in the castle. Alas! they 
only spoke Spanish, of which Tommy was 
entirely ignorant in a connected form. 
Signs were the only available means of 
communication. 

They were a swarthy, ragged lot, very wild 
in appearance, and in the case of some of the 
men quite ferocious in aspect. But they 
offered him no violence, and beyond their 
knives displayed in their sashes carried no 
weapons. For all that Tommy knew they 
might have had rifles stowed away in some 
handy adjacent place. 

The men said little to him. It was the 
women who made efforts to exchange com- 
munications with Tommy. One dark-eyed 
girl, about sixteen, as wild in her look and 
actions as a mountain fawn, showed an 
especial desire to learn something about him 
and his antecedents. 

When he had finished his supper, he 
expected something would be done to secure 
his hands and feet, so as to prevent his 
going away. But nothing of the sort was 
attempted. He was very weary and could 
have slept where he was;and did doze off 
two or three times. Eventually one of the 
men touched him on the arm and motioned 
him to follow. Tommy rose stiffly, and 
hobbled after him to a spot by the mountain 
side where a crude shelter of sticks and rags 
had been erected. 

With a swinging motion of the hand the 
man signed to Tommy to go under it, and he 
crept in. "There were more rags, possibly 
none too clean, for a bed, but he was far too 
tired and weary to be dainty about the 


` nature of his resting-place, and he lay down 


with his arm for a pillow. 

Afterwards he knew little that night, save 
that he was dimly conscious of some of the 
men stretching themselves upon the ground 
outside to keep guard over him. 

“ Yes,” he muttered, “I’ve been captured 
again by the brigands ; but I don't care, I'll 
sleep to-night and they 
may do what they please 
with me in the morning." 

And sleep he did—long 
and soundly. 
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HOW TO BECOME A FAST BOWLER: 
A CHAT WITH TOM RICHARDSON, THE WORLD'S CHAMPION. 


T was quite by accident in the first week in 
April that I met the champion fast 
bowler of the world at the Oval. And what 
do you think he was doing, boys? Why, 
thebig, burly, kind-hearted chap was teaching 
some small publie schoolboys how to bat, 
not how to bowl! It was a pretty sight. 
that pleased me amazingly. At the close of 
the lesson, the big man looked up, and said : 
“What do you want, Mr.* B.O.P.^? How to 
learn to bowl fast? Well, come aleng, 
and you shall begin.” 

So the famous player took me aside into 
the players’ room of the new pavilion, and 
answered my questions. 

“Yes! I was born at Byfleet, and never 
had much schooling, for often, when I should 
have been working, I was playing truant on 
the village preen. 

"My tirst notable season was in 1491, 
when, for the Mitcham club, I obtained 102 
wickets, nt a cost of 7 runs each ; but my first 
match for Surrey was v. Essex at the Oval, 
1532, in which season I obtained 101 wickets, 
at a cost of 134 runs each, in all Surrey 
matches. By that time my position in the 
Surrey team was established.” 

* Well, now, what do you sav of fast bowl- 
ing; especially to n man of your physique — 
is 1t not very exhausting?” 

"Of course it is, and one must be in the 
best of health to endure it. Few know 
the strain of a first-class season, especially 
if. as with myself, the head and body work 
together. Yet the game is my favourite, 
and bowling is a grent delight. Do not ask 
me how to become a fast bowler, for all that 
can be said is, pace grows with practice, but 
you must have a liking for it.” 

" You do not think that it is good to bowl 

throughout the season here, and then go to 
Australia, and come back, having bowled 
right through the year? ” 
_ " Most decidedly not. My own experience 
Is against it. The strain is so great, that it 
is à mistake to play all the year round. 
One ought only to speak for oneself, perhaps, 
but I cannot do it.” 

“ Tell me something about your career a3 
8 first-class bowler.” 

" Well, the most notable incidents have 
been for Surrey v. Warwickshire at the Oval 
in 1893, when I obtained 4 of the ‘Midland 
county’s wickets in 5 balls; and a year 
later, against Essex, at the Oval, I got all 10 
wickets in the first innings of the latter. In 
1895, at the Oval, in the Surrey and Sussex 
match, I bowled W. L. Murdoch, and sent a 
bail fifty-five yards three inches. But my 
greatest bowling feat was for Surrey v. 
Leicester, at the latter's ground, on June 10, 
1897, when I obtained 5 wickets for 6 runs 
in the first innings, and 7 for 14 in the 
second —12 wickets for 2U runs in a match — 
that is my record performance. Other re- 
cords in the cricket world are that, in four 
consecutive seasons of English first.class 
cricket I got over 1,000 wiekets — 1,005— 
namely, 1894-5-6-7, and of those years in 
1895 my season's total was 290 wickets— 
the highest ever taken by any English bowler 
inone year. Another time was in 1897, when 
in county matches also I took 238 wickets, 
another record, besides the National games. 
Against the Australians at Manchester, in 
1896, * Wisden's Annual’ says: ‘Richardson, 
who bowled for three hours without sending 
down one really loose ball, took in the 
innings 6 wickets for 76 runs, and, considering 
that the ground scarcely afforded him any 
assistance, it is safe to say he has never 
accomplished a finer performance. So great 
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was the effort, that one could not help 
regretting that it was not crowned by a 
Victory for his side.’ ” 

e And as to batting?” 

“In 1803 Brockwell and I put on 105 for 
the 10th wicket avainst Gloucestershire nt 
the Oval. My share was 69; and in the 
second innings of the Players v. Gentlemen 
at the Oval, 1807, I was out with the score at 
27, all of which I made. But, as a rule, not 
many runs come from my bat." 

“Did you not once take seven wickets in 
as many bulls?” 

“Yes; but it was better than that. On 
July 4, 1806, I was playing for Andover 
against Basingstoke, and I got all 10 wickets 
for 6 runs, the last 7 wickets with successive 
balls." 

“Do you like the matting wickets of 
Australia?” 

"No! I do not, and I have only once 
played on a matting wicket in Australia. Of 
course, the chief grounds are all grass, but 
up country they put matting over concrete. 
In 1894-5, aud again in 1897-8,I visited 
Australia, and my record reads: 592.2 overs, 
148 maidens, 1.616 runs, 68 wickets, for an 
average of 23°52 in the first tour ; and in the 
second, 518.3 overs, 107 maidens, 1,593 
runs, 54 wickets, averave 29:50. Six balls 
go to the over in Australia. All one can say 
about the tours is they were for me full of 
enjoyment. It is true we were beaten last 
time, but hope to win the rubber this year." 

“ Now, please, give me some advice to boys." 

“Well, the acquisition of the art means 
that lads must not only patiently train for 
a very Jong time, but must have physical 
and natural gifts, such as are not possessed 
by every youth. So many luds bowl 
well in the days of their youth, but they do 
not as men, for they overdo it. Now, in my 
boyhood was developed some of the break 
and spin which have certainly helped me to 
my successes of the last seven years. Even 
if vou have & natural gift to bowl straight 
and keep a good length, believe me there 
must be perpetual practice. Whatever style a 
bowler adopts, the action must be free and 
easy, and this must be preserved always. Both 
imitation and education will be gained from 
watching better exponents of the art.” 

“ But how shall a boy begin? " 

* Well, a good way is to raise the arm as 
high as possible, without undue exertion, and 
to try to deliver the ball in such a way that 
it will dump down upon a mark—say a piece 
of paper the size of half-a-crown— placed the 
proper distance from the wicket. I cannot 
Jay down any definite rules as to the lengtn; 
it will vary with the pace of the bowler, the 
nature of the wicket, and also with the height 
and play of the batsman. It is, of course, 
not right to bowl with the idea of hurting 
the batsman, as that is contrary to the game.” 

A broad grin passed over my face, not 
untinged with doubt, for had I not seen times 
out of number the giant sending down 
his lightning expresses at a fearful rate, 
and had fancied him to be the fastest bowler 
in England. 

" No, my friend, if I bowl fast, it is with 
the ideg of puzzling the batsman, but 
certainly not to cripple or hurt anyone, least 
of all those who have never before faced me. 
No, I love the game, and if possible, by fair 
means, I ike to win; but‘ fair play’ isa jewel, 
and bowlers are just as humanas other people.” 

“ How do you make fast bowling break and 
spin? ” | 

" Well, accuracy and a good length are 
necessary to all bowling, and till they are 


mastered, the idea of making the ball spin 
may be left alone. In the case of right- 
hand bowling, the ball may curve from the 
off stump towards the leg stump, and that is 
called * breaking back’; when the opposite 
way - that is, from leg to off ~it breaks from 
the leg; but with a left-handed bowler to a 
right-handed batsman, the ball curves from 
leg to off. 

" Spin is a natural gift—of that I have no 
doubt whatever. The leg break is difficult 
to make your own. Now, if boys would 
learn to vary their pace, they would get 
much better rewards. It is very useful 
indeed to be able to conceal the intention, 
and not let the batsinan know how fast, or 
slow, the delivery will be. The gesture, 
manipulation of the ball, must all be the 
same but the ball should be held in the 
hollow of the hand, and the shoulder-blade 
not used freely. The ball will be slower, but 
it must be pitched higher, and then probably 
the batsman will play forward and misjudge 
it. But here schoolboys will find that, just 
like all other lessons, it means hard work. 
However gifted, never believe that it is not 


. worth your while to be thorough and regular 


about your bowling. Because you bowl well 
in minor matches, and at school, do not be 


"so conceited as to think that you will be able 


to hold your own in first-class matches, and 
in that wider arena of County Cricket. Nay, 
rather, let your very ability at school lead you 
to play just as carefully, to bowl every ball 
well, and to be just as painstaking as if you 
were trying to become a good bowler. "That 
fatal time when you have the knowledge that 
you are ‘cock of the walk,’ and the 
champion of the school team, is the critical 
moment. If you are not wary, you will 
think that, because you are the best, it does 
not matter about exerting yourself to 
maintain your skill, and your usefulness to 
the County will never be proved. Do not 
over-bowl, but remember the lessons of 
school are the preparation for a greater and 
grander arena. And as your patience and 
fidelity, so shall your reward be, as perhaps, 
in some hour of triumph, the éclat of the 
Oval crowd proclaims that you have won the 
laurel-wreath of fame, at the noblest game 
the sons of Britain play." 

* Them's my sentiments," to quote a well- 
known maxim, I might have udded, but 
more was to come yet. 

“ Only the real, thorough boy will make a 
good cricketer, and the fast bowler must 
have at his command, say, the good length 
ball, already explained, and a very fast, short- 
length ball, just on the off stump, or just 
outside it, which often tempts the batsman 
to hit too hard at it, and, as I have already 
said, misjudging it, to play it into the hands 
of slip or wicket-keeper. Then the * yorker’ 
is very useful indeed, and the youth may 
try to pitch it between the creases. To the 
great bats it has no terrors, but it is always 
liable to catch a batsman of his guard, 
particularly if delivered after a man has just 
come in. There is also a fully pitched ball, 
going right on to the wickets.” l 

“But, Mr. Richardson, what about fast 
bowling on good wickets, and where they 
make long scores, as they do in Australia? ” 

“ Well, now—another word of warning to 
the young bowler, Do not pound away hour 
after hour, if you do not feel equal to it. 
Learn, oh, learn, when a batsman is ‘set’ 
to keep your head cool, and to bowl with 
it. It is like the difficult solution of a 
problem—a matter that should call forth 
your best plodding energies. The youngster 
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is prone to lose heart, and that is fatal. 
Take a lesson from Wellington, and others, 
who have had impregnable fortresses to 
capture; they have renewed the attack again 
and again, until the fortress has fallen. And 
no wicket is really hopeless. Often a bad 
ball gets a wicket. But to the young captain, 
who is also the fast trundler of the team, 
let me add, see to it that your fielding is up 
to the mark. Short-slip and cover-slip are 
most important positions, and the first 
named should stand about nine feet from the 
wicket-keeper, and about three feet on his 
right; cover-slip is some four or five feet 
deeper. If the batsman cuts well, put a 
man on the boundary. 

“The perfect wickets try the trundler’s skill, 
beyond a doubt. In Australia it is a very 
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difficult task on the hard, true wickets, and 
bad enough ina good English season. To 
the young amateur—the boys in our public 
schools, the gentlemen cricketers of the 
future—let me say, for you there is a grand 
field, if you can bowl. But there is no royal 
road to learning. To boys generally—espe- 
cially school captains—let me say, do not be 
autocrats. Envy, jealousy, and malice must 
not characterise your rule; and do not show 
favour. Put aside personal prejudice, and do 
justice. Beunselüsh. Be kind. Keep your 
eye on likely talent, and encourage it. The 
Empire’s grandest game will be recruited 
from the forces at your disposal, and our 
future is with you.” 

Mr. Richardson is one of Nature’s gentle- 
men—good-natured, cheery, and very genial. 


He has written on bowling, but readily gave 
me all the advice he could. The readers of 
the “ B.O.P.” will not forget his Benefit 
Match, which will be played on August 24, 25, 
and 26, at Kennington Oval, and in which 
Surrey will oppose Lancashire. May he 
have a bumper! Mr. J.J. Reid, the Pavilion 
attendant, who organised the benefits of Loh- 
mann and Henderson with such great success, 
is in charge of the arrangements. 

He told me one good story. Some of the 
Surrey team were watching a rural game, and 
both sides got out for small scores. ‘* Oh,” was 
a rustic’s comment, “how good our chaps 
must be to get each side out in half a day! 
Why, at the Oval they tried three days, and 
then they could not finish the match.” Such 
is knowledge, and such is fame ! 


————— Ee CO) a 


E these plates are manufactured from 

cardboard, they may easily be constructed 
at home. Procure some stout cardboard ; cut 
out the rim of the plate the size selected ; 
then the side of the plate, which will be 
somewhat the shape of fig. 7. The ends B 


B 
Fic. 7. 


to be brought together and fixed. The 
pyramidal-shaped bottom of plate must be cut 
circular, having a V-piece cut from it, as in 
fig. 8. The sides c are fixed together. Before 
cutting up the cardboard, make sure that the 
sizes and patterns are absolutely correct, 


C 
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otherwise the pieces will never fit together as 
they should. This is best done by first 
making patterns from some stout brown 
paper. When ready, glue up together all 
the pieces which are to form the plate ; then, 
when dry, strengthen by glueing narrow 
strips of calico over all the junctions ; finally 
covering the face and back of the plate with 
bright gold paper, which will give a smart 
and pretty appearance. 

Throw one of the above plates up into the 
air, in such a manner that the face of the 
plate will be towards the ceiling. At the 
instant it leaves the hands give it a twirling 
or spinning motion ; then catch it upon the 


TRICK JUGGLING: 
HOW TO DO IT. 


By THe Drawinc-Room SHOWMAN, 


PART II. 


stick, which should be about three feet long. 
The plate should now be spinning upon the 
stick ; then balance the whole for a 1noment 
upon your chin. 

If you have more plates, take up another, 
spinning this upon a second stick. Thus 
there will now be one in each hand. 
Place these down so that the plates and 
sticks are ready to hand. Then with three 
other plates and sticks build up a pyramid, 
as in fig. 9. The centre stick a is passed 
through and fixed to a wedge-shaped piece 
of wood, B, in which are two holes, one at 
either side, to receive the right- and left- 
hand sticks. At the bottom of the middle 
stick, a, is a small piece of wood firmly kept 
in its place by one or two screws. This 
is to be held in the mouth between the 
teeth. 

The three sticks being disjointed from each 
other, proceed by spinning a plate upon the 
middle stick. The same process should 


follow with one of the side sticks, which is 
then inserted into the hole made for its 
reception in block B; and so on with the 
third plate and stick. Then place the whole 
apparatus in the mouth. 

Now for the grand finale to this trick. 
Without taking the apparatus from the 


mouth, take up thetwo other plates and sticks, 
and spin the former, one in each hand. I 
would suggest that these five plates should 


be kept for the finish of a performance, as 
they have a big etfect. 

To keep in equilibrium two small wooden 
balls, one upon the other, and the lower one 
resting upon the top of a thin stick, must 
astonish all beholders, and it is really done 
by some jugglers; but as it is necessary 
for this trick performance to arrive at the effect 
as quickly as possible, a special stick and balls 
will be required (see fig. 10). The balls are 
solid wood, with the exception of a small hole 
which runs right through the centre of each. 
The stick has also a small hole running for 
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& certain distance down its centre, with & 
narrow opening at one side, and is then cut 
at the top and lower end in the shape of a 
bayonet catch, as shown in the drawing. 
This holds the wire spike in its place, either 
at the top or the bottom of the opening. 
Fig. 10 is the back view of the stick, or the 
side farthest from the audience. Fig. 11 gives 
a side and sectional view of the stick, 
showing the lower end of the wire turned 
over and protruding a little beyond the stick, 
to form a handle, so that it may be moved 
up or down. 

Catch hold of the stick with the plain side 
towards the spectators, the wire spike being 
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weight that when the coin is stuck upon 4, 
both sides will be about equal in weight. 
The shape of the groove depends upon the 
shape of the edge of the sword upon which it 


i. 

"iidden within the stick. Then take one of the 
‘alls and place it upon the top of the stick, 
“aking sure that the hole in the ball is over 
“he spike. Now with the thumb of the hand 


of wire. The rivet which secures the pieces 
of fan together should be drawn out, and one 
end of the wire take its place; then bend up at 


hich is holding the stick raise the spike up 
31 the ball. Next take the second ball and 
lace it upon the top of the first, and after a 


vt 
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1ort time—that is, when it has fallen off 
ice or twice just for effect—raise the spike 
to it and turn the handle into the bayonet 
itch. All is now secure. Raise the whole 
thing gently, with great care, 
as if you were fearful of the 
balls falling. Balance on the 
chin, then lower carefully, and 
drop the spike. 

When the applause has sub- 
sided, proceed to roll a half. 
crown up and down the thin 
edge of a sword. This would 
require great skill and steady 
nerves if it was really performed. 
Have your sword ready, then 
borrow a half-crown from the 
audience, place it upon the edge 
of the sword, and run it up and 
down the sword, as shown in 
fig. 12, which can be accom- 
plished by the following method: 
Have prepared by a metal 
turner a solid brass wheel, with 
a groove running right round 
the edge, as in fig. 13, which 
aside view. a is the front side, upon 
ich the coin is attached instantly by the 

of a little bit of stiff wax; B is the 
'k of metal disc, which should be a shade 
ser than the coin. The front should be 
least one-eighth of an inch smaller all 
nd than the coin, and so balanced in 
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has to roll. The whole thickness of the 
disc need not exceed a quarter of an inch. 
Of course the reader wil guess that the 


disc has to be kept secret from the audience. 
The wax should be already upon the brass 
disc. Fig. 14 is a front view showing piece 
of wax ready for the coin to adbere to. 

A very pretty trick is to balance a ball 
upon the top edge of a lady’s fan, and then 
to make it travel forward and backward 
along the edge. To do this procure a large 
fan. These can now be procured from 
most fancy shops where they deal in 
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Japanese articles. Fig. 15 gives the back 
view of the fan, and also shows a stout wire, 
which is made to sway from right to left, 
and vice versá, and which is hidden when 
the fan is closed. As the top of the wire 
reaches a little beyond the fan, it must 
always be shielded by the performer’s hand, 
which can be done by holding the fan by 
the top. Fig. 16 is the side view of the fan, 
which is closed, showing the entire length 
[THE END.] 


Fig. 15. 


the back of fan and double over at a, ending 
in a point about half an inch above the 
fan. Commence with the fan 
closed, then introduce a solid 
wooden ball which has & hole 
bored half-way through it, so 
that it will easily but firmly fit 
on to the wire. Now pretend 
to keep it steady in equilibrium 
upon the fan; then open the 
fan carefully, and the ball is 
still poised upon its edge. Then 
by placing a finger on the wire 
which is bent at a, and moving 
it left to right and back again, 
the ball will appear to be roll. 
ing along the edge. 

Decorate all apparatus with 
plenty of tinsel, gold paper, and 
colour; and if the performer 
wear a bright-coloured costume 
of Eastern pattern, something 
like the figure in the heading of 
Part I. of this description, it 
wil add to the effect of the 
| Performance; nor should the 
Fic.16. wise employment of the piano 
be overlooked. 


?T another specimen from our menagerie ; 

this time a Crab Kite (tig. 23),and a good 
too. It will fly better than any bat or 
» and last ever so much longer. It was 
ly a King Crab that the designer had in 
', hence the long spike of a tail which 
Bs clear of the body, as shown in the 
lework. Here we have straighter, 
oo and bender of the usual character, 
ender coming rather farther down and 
straighter being rather shorter than in 
typical kite. The shape of the lower 
= got by means of cross strings, as 
e, the only novelty being in the tail 
crab, which is made of a narrow 
a stuff, with a centre bar to stiffen 
ES SO. the kite not coming at the end 
ei ni lum but being tied on to the end 

SA t. This long strip of stuff would 
abe or af it ‘were made as a bag, and it 

orm teresting to know if it would in 
Ties Serve as the tail of the kite; it 
V hasc t bee as the first bag, but it 
not to the he = ones to the straighter 


t 
“scan be made to fly without any tail 


KITES UP TO DATE. 
l By W. J. GORDON, 


Author of “ Kites against Horses," etc. etc. 


PART V. 


at all by putting a pocket or a couple of 
pockets at the bottom of the straighter ; and 
some have been made to act fairly well when 
ballasted with shot, but only in cases where 
the wind was steady and unvarying in weight. 
The ordinary tail, with the little pieces of 
paper tied on to a string, does fairly well 
within certain limits, though & plain piece 
of rope does better. The idea is that the 
weight increases as the pieces of paper leave 
the ground until when the bob at the end 
swings clear the balance is complete. The 
same effect is produced by the single cord. 
But a tail of this sort, which may be heavy 
enough in light weather, is useless in any- 
thing approaching a storm, when a bag tail, in 
which the pressure increases as that of the 
wind on the kite, is always equal to its work. 
Under any circumstances the string used for 
a tail should be several times thicker than 
that used to fly the kite with. 

The Fish Kite (fig. 25) is another good form. 
It differs from most kites in having no 
straighter, as will be seen by its framework 
in fig. 26. Two long canes are taken and 
lashed securely together at the top, or one 


very long cane with a sharp curve in the 
middle can be made to serve the purpose, 
the lower ends being crossed over each other 
at the tail end. A cross-bar or stretcher has 
then to be lashed on, and strings tied to the 
ends to give the fins, and the thing is done. 
The belly-band for this kite has three attach- 
ments : a deep loop is tied where the stretcher 
crosses the curves, and from the middle of 
this another string leads down to where 
the canes cross. Some fish kites are made 
with an upright, when they require only a 
single belly-band, and are much easier % 
manage. 

A Man Kite (fig. 27) has been so much 
talked about and so often attempted that we 
can spend a little more time over it. The 
larger he is the better he will fly, and the 
same remark applies to all these fancy kites 
in which the framework is so complicated, 
the reason being that in a large kite the area 
is less in proportion to the weight of the 
frame than in a small one. It will be seen 
from our man’s anatomy that four laths are 
required. Let those for the legs and body 
be 45 inches long, lef the spine be 30 inches 
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long, and the arms 41 inches long. Forthe but this is a matter of convenience. The lines and buttons and features. Do not be 
head and hands and feet you must have great thing is to get the paper on well afraid of making your lines too thick; as 
some cane kept in shape by being lashed soon as the kite is up, distance will tone down 
with narrow tape. The head is eight inches all crudities. 

in diameter, the hands about three inches In fig. 29 we have another sort of Man 
across, the feet about four inches. At the 
wrists and ankles you want short cross-pieces, 
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Kite, much easier to make. In this the arms 
and legs are made of some light fabric just 
as if they were real sleeves and stockings, 
and they are kept open at the tops with 
cane hoops in the same way as the tail- 


—' 
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about six inches long. ‘Ike angles at which 
the sticks should be placed are shown in the 
diagram, as also is the position of the strings, 
which, for most of their length, serve as the 
supports of the paper. Use thread for lash- 
ing the parts together if you will, but for 
kite work there is nothing to beat narrow 


FIG. 29. 


bags. The frame of the kite has three 
laths—one upright, another across at the 
base, and the other across at the shoulders, 
the outline being of string, as in the other 
cases. When this kite is up the wind blows 


Fic. 26. 


stretched, so that it will become as tight 
as à drum when dry. When it is dry go 
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FIG. 31, 
tape, which clings to a smooth surface better 
than anything else as cheap. Fic. 27. out the hollow legs and arms, and makes 
In the covering, use paper of different them behave in a more natural manner 


colours. Black or blue for the coat, grey or over it with some black stuff—vegetable than would be imagined. The worst of 
green for the trousers, red for the face and black and gold size, mixed, is as shiny as these man kites is that they must all have 
hands, and black for the feet, will do well; — anything, and dries quickly— and daub in the — tails. 


. 


The Woman also must be a tail-bearer. 
She need not always be dressed in this 
fashion (fig. 30), or be of the same figure ; 
but the principle of her construction is 
much the same in all cases (fig. 31). It 
improves her looks and her powers of flight 
to take the bender up to the shoulders in- 
stead of curving it off short just above the 
waist; it gives a more graceful outline and 
better lifting power. There should be a 
string at the foot of the upright, guying it 
to the cross-bars, and it strengthens the kite 
and does no harm to it to take the upright 
all the way down to the foot of the skirt. 

( To be continued.) 
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Problem No. 581. 
Bv N. 0; .B; HCXT. 
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WHITER. | i 4-11 pieces. 


White to play and mate in two (2) moves, 


LETTER PROBLEMS, ETC. 


W* do not often meet with pretty letter 
' probiems, but K. Erlin, of Vienna, has 
constructed the letters F J in honour of the 
Emperor's Jubilee, and succeeded in making 
all the pieces useful in the solutions of the 
two problems. They are three-movers, 
thus: White, K—K6; R-QBsq.; B— 
Q 6; Kts —Q B 4 and 6; Ps—Q B 2, Q B 5, 
Q3andK5. Black, K—Q B 6.—White, K 
—Q 2; Q—K B6; B—K B38; Kt—K sq.; 
P—KB2. Black, K—K B5; B—kK B 4; 
P—Q 6.— The F is solved by: 1, Kt—R 7, 
K—Kt 5. 9, P—B 6 dis. ch.—The J has 
1, B—Kt 2, followed by Q—K R 6; but it 
would have 1, B to K 2 or Q sq. if there were 
not a black P at Q6. These are useful 
additions to the very few letter problems 
in which there are not any superfluous 
pieces. 

A three-mover by J. Fridlizius has so 
many pretty variations that a few explana- 
tions will be useful. White, K—K Kt 7; 
Q—KRsq.; R—Q B3; B—Q6; Kt—Q 5; 
Ps—QR4,QB2and 4. Black, K—Q5; Bs 
—Q R2and K7; Kt—Q R 4; Ps—Q Kt 3, 
Q7,KB2,and K Kt 4. The key move is 
R—B 3, and the threat 2, Q—R 4 (ch.). 
Against this he can play Bx or P, Kx P, 
Kt x P, P—B 4, and there, follows respec- 
tively Q—R sq. (ch.), P—B 3, R—B 4, R— 
Q 3, and Q—R sq., all checks. If the P b6 
were placed on a7, the variation P—B 4 
would have the dual of 2, Q—K Kt sq. (ch.). 
The Q P makes the variation B x P correct, 
stopping a check on Q sq. The white K is 
doing nothing else but to prevent a second 
solution in 1, Q—R 8 (ch.). 

Duals or triples in some two-moyers 
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cannot be prevented, for this pretty one by 
O. Würzburg: White, K—K R 8; Q—Q 
Kt 8; Rs--Q 6 and K B 4; B—K R 2; Kt— 
Q5. Black, K -K 4; Rs—Q Kt 7 and QB6; 
B—QB sq.; Kts—Q R 5 and Q 8; Ps-- 
QR3, QR 4, Q5, and K R 6; is solved by 
1, Kt B 6, and has a triple mate after B — 
Kt 2. The P at QR 3 prevents a dual, for 
the B cannot play there. 

S. Loyd's nine-mover with the white K on 
Q Kt 2 would be more complete in eleven 
moves, thus: White, K—Q R 2; Bs—Q R 
sq. and Q Kt sq.; P—K R7. Black, K—K R 
aq.; Kt—K Kt 2. The solution is easy, for 
White is compelled to give a move to 
Black, playing 1, K—Kt 2. Kt—R4. 2, K— 
Kt 3 (ch.), Kt. —Kkt 2. 3. K—B 3; and thus 
the K moves up to K B 7, and the B mates. 
Should the Kt play to B 4, then the B takes 
it, and two moves after that the P is 
promoted to the Q. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SAVED BY A FOOTBALL. 


THE wreck of the Sella was naturally the occasion of 
many strange incidents and many marvellous escapes. 
One of the survivors was a boy named Arnold, Atter 
the first shock had taken place, and the passengers 
were doing what they could to prepare for the worst, 
the mother of young Arnold had the presence of mind 
to tie a football round the neck of her son. Although 
the swirl of the sinking ship at first submerged him, 
Arnold came to the surface again owing to the football, 
and after great privations was eventually saved, 
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“BOYS WILL BE BOYS.” 


“Boys will be boys." 
current with men ; 
Let it be heard, in excuse for our straying, never 

again ! 
Ours is a hope that is brighter and clearer, 
Onrs is a purpose far brighter and dearer, 
Ours is a name that should silence the jeerer: We 


will be men! 


ADMIRAL DEWEY AND THE 
POWDER-MONKEY. 


A WASHINGTON correspondent relates the following 
story of Admiral Dewey, told by one of the sailors 
who had returned on the Kaleigh. Just before the 
battle of Manila, when the order was given to strip 
for action, the smallest powder-boy on the flagship 
dropped bis coat overboard. He asked permission to 
jump after it, but was refused. He went to the other 
sile of the ship, dropped overboard, recovered his 
coat, and was promptly arrested for disobedience. 
Admiral Dewey spoke kindly to the youngster, who 
broke down, and said that the coat contained nis 
mother's picture, which he had just kissed, and he 
could not bear to see it lost. Dewey's eyes filled with 
tears; he fairly embraced the boy, and ordered him to 
be released, saying: “ Boys who love their mothers 
enough to risk their lives for her picture cannot be 
kept in irons on this fleet.” 


“+ 


MORE “ B.O.P.” COMMEMORATION 
TREES. 
Doveras W. Scorr writes from South Carlton, 


Worksop, to say he has planteda holly in his garden 
as a commemorative tree, and duly labelled it. 


We resent the old saying, 


“Copt Hill House, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex, 
April 19.— The * B.O.P.' has been for years, and still 
is, welcomed in our home, and I like the idea of plant- 
ing a memorial tree in commemoration of the book 
coming of age. When planting several trees iu 
February last I took the special opportunity of setting 


one apart, a * Biggereau Cherry,’ which I have planted ` 


in our garden, and call it the * B.O.P? tree.—W. R. 
WACKRILL. 


. 
ete 
. 


“Rydal? Mullingar, Kalgoorlie, Western Australia, 
Feb. 19, 1899.—I have planted a pepper-tree, and if it 
grows it will be doubly noticeable as there are very 
few trees up here. I am sending you a photograph of 
the tree in its intancy,—T. WORDSWORTH JAMES.” 
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SOMETHING LIKE A WILLOW! 


At Boreham, near Chelmsford, hard by the fertile 
stream of the Chelmer, a red-willow-tree was planted 
in 1835, In a little over sixty years this tree, which 
has recently been felled, was fouud to weigh eleven 
tons ; it was 102 feet long and 53 feet in diameter. A 
well-known cricket firm were the purchasers, and made, 
it is reported, 1,179 cricket-bats out of the “prime ” 


cuts, 


SOMETHING FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

HERE is a “ Paper" worth its weight in gold ; 

ere, in large capitals, its name behold, 

acl month the foremost that is welcomed out— 


oys hail it with a universal shout ! 

f sterling worth 'tis full, without a doubt. 
oung boys” and * old boys" each within it find 
omething to charm and elevate the mind. 


'er the wide world its pages now are read ; 
ithin its covers brave, pure thoughts are bred, 
othing that barms in it can find a place; 


eerless it is upon this earth's fair face ; 
dventures, stories, pictures—all excel. 
rosper, old friend! all readers wish thee well ! 
ver may you advance,—no check befall ; 
eal merit at its feet has now the ball ! 

H. C. MORTIMER. 
Pietermaritzburg, Natal, South Africa. 
o 
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HOW THE “B.O.P” MAKES 
FRIEN DS. 


FnoM N. Fitzroy a reader writes: * Even before I 
got my copy of the *B.O.P. telling me of my 
success, I had received a letter from a lad in West 
Australia wishing to correspond with me, and last 
week I received another one from America, and the 
best of itis I do not know either of them, so I have 
cvs Men be thanktul for by having my name in 
the *B.O.P. When I sent in my motto, [ did not 
expect to hear anything more of it, but instead of 
that ] have got a certificate and two new friends.” 
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WHAT DO “B.O.P.”-ITES SAY 
TO THIS? 


PERCY ALDERTON writes from Plumstead : “May I 
venture to make a suggestion ? I have been thinking 
what a fine lot of young fellows the * B.O.P.' must 
have among its readers, and how nice it would be if a 
cricket club could be formed among them. When I 
say this l mean these in London and suburbs. We 
could call it the B.O.P.C.C, ; and I think if the ‘Club’ 
could be got together, the thoughts of who are behind 
it (and 1 feel sure that every render would take an 
interest in it) would spur us on, and one might almost 
dream of * B.U.P.C.C, v. Australians,’” 


s 


WHO WILL HELP? 


Mr. Joun Kirk, Secretary of the Ragged School 
Union and Shaitesbury Society, writes to us from 37 
Norfolk Street, Strand, w.c., on behalf of their 
* Holiday Homes Fund": * Dear Mr. Editor, —W hen I 
was a boy I h. d à warm regard for those who did me 
a favour, and semelicw the same thing applies when 
J am obliged to consider myself an old boy. Jou have 
been kind, and I do not forget it. You have allowed 
me in the past to plead for the summer holidays for 
our poor children with the kind-hearted readers of the 
‘Boy's Own Paper.’ Will you let me do itagain? I 
know we shall zet help. We have hundreds of little 
stived-up, pale-faced youngsters, who might say—as a 
boy remarked when he saw a coster's barrow laden 
with flowers, ‘Shouldn't I like to see the place where 
these come from !' You know that 10s. will do the 
trick ; we can pack off a youngster to the Surrey 
commons or sandy beach for a whole fortnight for 
this sum. Now do please let some of the lads have the 
privilege of adding to their own pleasure, by thus con- 
tributing to the happiness and health of others. They 
will be the happier, you will be glad, and / shall not 
be sorry ; so what a merry party we shall be, when we 
ourselves go off for our summer holidays!” 
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SIN’S HIDDEN WORK. 

THOUGH penalties are long-delayed, wrong-doing is 
certain to meet its appropriate punishment. When 
the whirlwind sweeps through the forest, at its first 
breath the giant tree falls crashing to the ground. But 
it was tweuty years preparing for this tall. Twenty 
years before 1t received a gash. Twenty years betore 
water hal settled at some crotch, and sent decay to the 
heart of the tree. The work of death progressed till it 
stood all rottenness, and fel] in the first gale. 

Ja HENRY WARD BEECHER. 
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Tumour ox Faxcy Mice (F. F. H.).—Nothing can be 


done. It is a disease of confinement and bad feeding 
plus filth, 


CURING ANIMALS’ Skins (Cure).—There is a regular 
paste to be got at naturalists’ shops ; but, mind, it is 
poison. Or use strong solution of alum repeatedly, 
and rub well. 


J. H. M. and others.—No tonics except cold bath, 
exercise, fresh air, and a well-ventilated bedroom. 
Keep a pure mind by day, and you need not fear the 
night. 


Dier ron Pup (M. W. D.).—If six weeks old, feed four 
times a day. Plenty of exercise. fun, and foys to 
play with. Spratt’s new loy biscuits steeped—plent y 
of milk and gravy. 


PALPITATION OF THE HEART (Z. R.).—May or may not 
be serious, but you should consult a doctor, 


W. L. €. D.— Do not be afraid ; go straight to your own 
doctor. He will not say a word to your father. 
Physicians are real good fellows, and never tell a 
&ecret. Yes; such habits stop the growth and stunt 
the mind. 


Gorp Fisu (F. L. C.).—A very large bowl, soft water, 
frequently and most carefully changed. Ants’ eggs, 
six a day to each fish. 


Rep Noses AND SUPERFLUOUS HAIRS (J. H. F. and 
others).—Refer back. 


ROUND SHOULDERS (J. A.).—Yes ; your employment. 


Apvice (J. M.).—We cannot interfere, as you are 
under a doctor. Take the oil, or take the virol. 
There is little difference, only the virol is perhaps 
more easily digested. 


N. J. VEALE.—Liquid glue can be made from ordinary 
glue by adding toit when cold a little nitric acid, 
but you must be careful in handling the acid ; and, 
taking all things into consideration, it would be 
better to buy your liquid glue ready made. 


A. S.—It depends on circumstances ; but as a rule the 
gentleman should speak first. 


T. H. C. TAYLOR.—A prospectus of the Royal College 
of Science, which is really what you want, can be 
had on application to the registrar at the college, 
South Kensington. The Royal School of Mines is 
now incorporated with the college. 


INQUIRER.—The canvas canoe article is in our * Indoor 
Games "' ; itis out of print in the original form. 


O. R. G.—Read the articles on swimming in the 
second part of our ** Outdoor Games." 

F. E. H. BitkENHEAD.—Read “Our Boys" by Stans- 
field Hicks, now published by Wilson, 156 Minories. 
It contains more about the engineering branch of 
the mercantile marine than any of the other hand- 
books to the sea. 


¥. HEpGEMAN.—1. Treacle a luxury ?. Well it depends 
on how much you have of it. It wil do you no 
harm in moderation, if that is what you mean. 2. 
An insect ? How many legs has ít got? 3. Win- 
dow-boxes should be drained and treated in every 


way as if they were wire flower-pots. See our 
paragraphs on window gardening in * Doings for the 
Month.” 


MopEL ENGINES, YACHTS, ETC. (Roy and others).—Try 
W. Stevens, 22 Aldgate; British Modelling Company, 
Macclesfield; cr Clyde Model Dockyard, Argyll 
Arcade, Glasgow. 
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SPONDENCE 


P. W. B. (Mussoorie).—You have been misinformed 
Mr. David Ker is Mr. David Ker, and not the clergy- 
man you name, or any other clergyman. He has 
for the last twenty years at least been travelling all 
over the world in the interests of one of the great 
American dailies and the “ B.O.P." 


SwiwMING (B. T.).—Fill the ears with cotton-wool. 
Not. a little bit, because that may be forced in. Do 
not fatigue yourself, but exercise should be of a 
mixed character. It is wrong to increase the size 
of one or two groups of muscles at the expense of 
others. 


WHITE Mice (B, S, K.).—Read back. Canary seed and 
grain, water, and milk sop. 


RaRBIT Hutcu (F. G. Z.).—Yes, if dry. But see a 
good hutch, and copy that. 


TAME RoniN (W. E.).—Bread-crumbs, seeds, green 
food, etc, 


RABRITS, ETC, (D. W.).—1. They must have a run and 
grass. 2. They won't burrow. 


MEDICINE (New Zealand Boy).—The cold bath every 
morning before breakfast. Fellows’ or Easton's 
syrup as a tonic. You must watch as well as pray. 


FLOWER SENT (W. U.).—A species of day-nettle. Do 
not give it to caged birds. 


PuTTING ON FLESH (N. B. W.).—Oatmeal, cold bath, 
and exercise in fresh air, especially athletics. 


PAMPHLET (Sinful Reader).—Quack. Haven't you a 

. doctor who attends your family ? Confide in him. 
Doctors never tell secrets. They are the best fellows 
alive. 

Rust AND A COLLIE (A. E. M.).—1. If the rust is 
deep, only the maker can clear it, 2. It might be 

' that the bitch would hark back, but it is unlikely. 


Last HoPE, and others. — You've got to choose 
between a life of misery and consultation with your 
own doctor. No quack, mind ; but cold bathiug will 
do much to strengthen you. 


DFsTROYING OLD Cats (McG.).—1. There is nothing 
so certain and momentary as prussic acid, but a 
skilled vet. must operate. 2. Would need to see the 
wound before pronouncing opinion. Take him to 
the vet. 


NERVOUSNESS (F. W. H.).—Fellows syrup, good food, 
fresh air, and plenty of exercise. The bath. 


Won't Sine (W. W.).—Very likely a hen. 


FOWLS AND PIGEONS (G. E. C.).—Certainly not in the 
same run. Dovecot pigeons will alight at any 
time, and dine with the fowls. 


WILD IRISH GIRL is informed that we go to press 
five or six weeks before date of issue, and that 
therefore urgent cases should not depend upon our 
replies. The gapes in canaries is a very rare 
complaint. No real cure. 


Corp Fret, ETC. (E. I. P.).—1. Take Easton's syrup, 
a small teaspoonful twice daily in water after food. 
9. That will also put colour in your face, if you 
keep your windows open at night, and have a cold 
bath in the morning. 


Civir SERVICE (E. S.).— You'll have to make up your 
mind early, and study hard. If merely crammed 
the slightest excitement or nervousness at an 
exam, will make you stupid for the time being. 


T. W. S. (Hobart, Tasmania).—Yes, all the other 
serial stories by T. B. Reed that appeared in our 
columns are now reprinted in volume form in our 
* Boy's Own Bookshelf’ series. 


A. M. (Shipley).—To become a surgeon in the Royal 
Navy you must first obtain a full medical degree in 
the ordinary way, and then undergo a special 
examination. 


VALUE oF PIGEON (H. P.).—All depends on points 
and properties. 


W. B.—Not bad, as far as it goes; but it does not 
go nearly far enough to promise the * making of a 
living.” You had better stay where you 
are at present; but continue to work at 

..your drawing as opportunity 
serves, ca" 


A READER.—1. Soon now, we hope. 
2. No; they have not yet been re- 
printed, and so can only be ob- 
tained by securing the volumes 
of the * B.O.P." in which they 
appeared. 

Goat (H. D. T.).— 
Liver or kidney 
trouble. Only by 
post-mortem could 
we tell. The milk 
of an ailing goat 
thouid never be 
used. 


pe 
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RorHEsAY (A. W.).—The capital of a most charmin 
island at the mouth of the Clyde. Yes, fishing an 
everything else that is delightful. 


W. E. LixEs.—The best we know of is ant's eggs. 
You qus too many into the water at once. You 
should put less than the fish would require, rather 
than more, so that none may be left to decay. To 
avoid changing the water you must keep the 
aquarium in a fairly bright (but not too light) place, 
and have plenty of weeds growing in it. 


AQUARIUM.—Yes ; rain-water is best. Filter through 
a sponge placed in the hole at the bottom of a large 
flower-pot. There are more instructions to come in 
the series now appearing. 


B. SrewAnT.— There are lots of good books. The 
“Ilford Manual" is one of the best. Sois Burton's 
* Modern Photography," both 1s. Glad you succeeded 
with the boat. 


GREEN 'Ux.—You keep your tank in too bright a 
place. But a little sponge attached to a stick will 
remove all trace of it, and keep the glass clean, if 
applied for a few minutes every other day or so. 


WRITER or SAILOR (Chas, E. H.).—You can hardly 
become an apprentice for that sum, Write to some 
really good firm of merchant shippers. As to the 
Navy, you must get a glance at a Navy List, and it 
will tell you all about the entry and examinations 
for writers or clerks in that service. 


Excessive Penspmatiox (R.C. W.).—The cold bath 
every morning. Easton's syrup as medicine, Use 
Lifebuoy soap in the bath. 


TRAINING (E. C.).—Read the various Health Sermons 
in back numbers of ** B.O.P.," or get “ Boy's Book of 
Indes ane Strength,” published by Messrs. Jarrold, 

orwich, 


EMIGRATING (Saxty and Foxley).—No, you would find 
it. difficult, we fear, to work your passage nowadays. 
You would be in the way. 
Save a bit, and go out to 


New Zealand. If hardy, 
strong, and willing, you'll 
get work, 


and will, 1 
hope, pros- 
per exceed. 
ingly. 


e ! must wait (oc the next cart thar cous along. 
What luck that | brought a BQP with mel" j 
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HERE AND THERE 
IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship 
* Boreas, " “In the Land of the Lion and 
Ostrich," * Our Home ín the Silver 
West," etc. 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE ADVENTURE 
IN THE WOODS.—': HANDS UP, 
MEN! YOUR LITTLE GAME Is 
OVER.” 


igh meee and cheerless, the 
three hunters huddled to- 
gether with the dogs, throughout 
that long dark night. 

Chilly it was, too, damp and 
creepy. 

Nor could they sleep much 
for the howling of wolves in the 
distance, to say nothing of mos- 
quitoes. Glad enough were they 
when morning broke and the 
sun shone once more cheerily 
down through rifts in the dark 
tree-tops. 

At first they thought of re- 
tracing in their tracks towards 
the cave in the mountain, from 
which they had started after the 
poor bear, but Czarina ran on 
westwards for a little distance, 
and barked back at them in quite 
a droll way; with every bark she 
shook her head funnily to one 
side. 

* Follow me," she was evi- 
dently saying, “and by sight, if 
not by scent, I can take you 
home." 

“No need," said Ranzikoff, 
“to go round about. I can 
trust my snow-white angel with 
my life itself if necessary." 

Then the snow-white angel 
seemed delighted, and all hands 
followed her for many a weary 
mile. 

Tronso had disappeared during 
the night, however. “ This isn't 
good enough for me," the doggie 
oe A Ei d 2 AG wu Y A 7 APO had said to himself. “I’m off. 
E They can follow who like.” 


x A Successful Bag! 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper” by J. L. WIMBUSH.) And he was back at the camp 
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and safe in his master's arms by mid- 
night. 

The doctor was up betimes, and when 
breakfast had been discussed it was 
determined to set out in search of their 
friends, taking Tronso as a guide. 

Tronso appeared to be much pleased, 
and quickly set off in the direction of the 
forest—the same way, no doubt. that he 
himself had come on the night before. 

They were surprised when they noticed 
the awful destruction which the cyclone 
had caused here and there among the 
gigantic trees. It had struck them with 
lightning force, and scattered and smashed 
them as a melinite shell would have 
done. 

Right well did Tronso know the duty 
that was required of him, so he trotted 
quietly on in front, sometimes smiling 
round at them, as dogs will. 

No wonder that dogs think themselves 
superior to ws poor bipeds in many ways, 
creatures who can do nothing without 
machinery, and would starve if left to 
their own powers; creatures who cannot 
even run down a hare or steer themselves 
safely through a wood without the 
assistance of a dog! 

They had not gone far, however, before 
their little guide uttered a joyous yap, 
and stood stock-still. 

Next moment Czarina herself leaped 
over him, and did not halt until she had 
brought up in the midst of the search- 
party. 

I need not say that the lost were now 
found, or that the rejoicing was uni- 
versal. 

"^ Hungry!" cried Uncle Jack; “is 
that what you asked, Dr. Grant? Why, 
sir, I could eat an alligator.” 

“We haven’t an alligator ready. dear 
Uncle," said Allan, “but the Mexies are 
cooking a beautiful curry and vegetable 
fixings to match.” 

* What have you had here, boys?’ 
asked, the Baron. ‘Such chaos and 
confusion I have never seen before! "' 

* Only the tail-endof a tornado, bedad ! " 
answered Rory, with a sailor's indifference 
tostorm. *'*If we'd been at sea, why never 
a thing would have been disturbed at all." 

Well, after a brief rest. all hands set to 
work to clear away the wreck, and before 
night, so well and cheerily did everyone 
labour, the camp was almost in statu 
quo. 


The autumn was now advancing, and 
the days getting shorter. The heat was 
still oppressive, but the nights were cold 
enough. 

One dark midnight thev heard the 
voices of wolves rise howling on the 
breeze. They had already without doubt 
devoured the carcasses of the bears, and 
had now come after the tame Rocky 
Mountain goat which was kept as a pet 
in camp, and probably those savage 
beasts, who stand in the same relation 
to, say, our Scottish collies as the 
savages in Africa's dark interior stand 
to man, would have made short work of 
Nanny. 

“ Perhaps," said the Baron, “it is the 
bronchos they will also attack." 

So it was determined to give them a 
warm reception next night. 

''he dogs were kept on leash. therefore, 
ready to slip at a moinent's notice, Tronso 
being tied up. 
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How beautifully clear was the moon us 
she sailed up over the eastern hills, soon 
flooding wood and forest. and making the 
glade where stood the camp as bright 
almost as day. 

Midnight past, the gaunt monsters 


approached in a row, the largest first; no: 


less than six of them. 

They were allowed to get within forty 
yards of the rough palisade, then a volley 
thundered out, and three fell dead where 
they stood. The rest, after a moment of 
confusion, turned to fly. 

“ Let loose the dogs!” cried Uncle, and 
away went Vasto and the Borzoi, like 
arrows from a bow 

The yelling and awful snarling that now 
arose from the dark forest were terrible 
to listen to. 

Then all was silence! 

In half an hour the two dogs came back. 
They had both, no doubt, attacked one 
wolf and killed him; and the other had 
fled. 

Heigho! our sports are really cruel 
after all, and I may tell you here of a 
strange discovery which our heroes made 
next day: the largest wolf killed—the 
chief, perhaps the father of the pack—-had 
disappeared. 

“He hasn't been here at all" said 
Uncle Jack. 

“I know better, I think." said the 
Baron, and with Czarina he descended a 
little way into the forest. 

The dog soon found a grave, which she 
anearthed, and there lay the chief; the 
wolf and another had no doubt re- 
turned, in the face of danger, to drag him 
off and bury him. 

It was & proof, surely, that affection and 
love can live even in the heart of a moun- 
tain wolf. 

The man replaced the earth, and even 
scattered the grave over with dead pine- 
needles. as it had been before. 

Then back to camp in silence, think- 
ing. 

During their stay of a few weeks 
longer they had many encounters with 
bears. 

But at last, as storms were getting 
more and more frequent, and:they feared 
that streams, which were but burns in 
spring, might now be swollen into rivers, 
they concluded to strike camp and make 
tracks for the distant ranche, where they 
had hired the ponies. 

William the goat was set free, but he 
followed the hunters nevertheless. 

It was not without a feeling of sadness 
that they left their wild quiet home, for 
they had enjoyed a summer of almost 
perfect health and happiness. 

Bill Shee was the uglicst of three cut- 
throat-looking loafers who sat drinking 
old rve, raw and hot, one night in the 
back-room of a small detached house in 
San Francisco. The second was a lanky 
Yankee who had fled from New York 
after committing crimes that might have 
"lagged " him. The third-an Englishman, 
much wanted in his own land, a young, 
dark-haired, short-necked villain, who 
well knew the meaning of the word 
“swag.” He had come out here to 
make his pile, but hadn't made it yet. 

Said Nat the Yankee, “I can't see 
much cash in it, and broncho-lifting 
means —" 

He drew his finger upwards from the 


"us take it. 


left side of the neck in a way that was 
expressive enough. 

The others laughed aloud. 

* Why, Nat," said Chawles of the bull. 
neck. if you'd a-been lynched every time 
you lifted à horse you would have needed 
as many blooming.lives as a cat ! " 

“* But I tell you, Nat.” cried Bill, * that 
there is money in it. J know three more 
that will join us. We'll have the bronchos, 
and we'll have the swag, for Baron Rinkie, 
or whatever his stupid name is, doesnt 
travel without the shiners. Bet your 
bottom dollar on that, Nat." 

"And," put in Chawles, “if they 
happens to fall against our bowies and 
gets cut, that's their own look-out—eh ? "' 

“ To be sure.” 

A slatternly looking woman came in 
with more drink, and after that the three 
cut-throats threw themselves anyhow on 
a huge bed that stood in the corner. 

Daylight was glaring in through the 
dusty windows, and causing the gas that 
had been left burning in the cheerless room 
to look dim and yellow and very much 
out of place. But the fellows got up and 
shook themselves, as wolves might do. 
That was their toilet. 

Then they solemnly joined kands and 
swore to “bang together until death 
should part them.” 

After breakfast they scattered, but met 
next evening with two more villains added 
to their number, who were apparently 
as dangerous as themselves, and just as 
bad-looking. 

They.spent the evening in the same 
way, only Bill drank nothing; his mind 
was on business. 

One evening, just as darkness began to 
fall, our heroes reached the top ofa divide 
only ten miles from the Dutchman's 
ranche. They were tired and footsore, 
but, after resting awhile, determined to 
push on under the light of von bright hali- 
moon, and getto Heidremann's farin before 
morning. 

Supper was soon cooked, and thoroughly 
enjoyed, for everyone was happy and gay. 

They were just thinking of starting. 
when suddenly Vasto sprang up with 4 
low growl and with hair on end from 
crown to tail-tip. 

“Call back your dogs. I’m a friend!” 

These were the words that came down 
the wind, and next moment Heidremann 
son stood before them. He was perspir 
ing and out of breath. 

“ Be ready for attack ! " he cried: “the 
ripping gang have sworn to come, and if 
they do you'll be held up and robbed fs: 
certain." 

“ But I'vegood news," he added, smilinz. 
“The woman who keeps their club has te" 
me all, and mounted police are alread: 
on their track. Besides, boys, my fati 
will be in readiness for them just ale 
the divide.” 

“And aren't we to fight, lad? " san 
Uncle Jack. 

“No! on no account. I'm giving M 
my father's distinct orders.” 

“ Quick! Withdraw to that wood i 
inediately, there is not à minute to les 
But heap wood on the fire. It will gv» 
thein towards the camp.” 

“The advice is good," said Ross. " 
So after replenishing the £^ 
till its flames shot high and its smu 
dimmed the light of the beautiful tmo- 
they retired into the darkness of the se 
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joining forest, taking the dogs and even 
William the goat with them. 

A whole hour went slowly past. 

It was & weary, weary wait. 

But at long last the trample of horses' 
feet was heard afar, becoming every 
minute more distinct, and very shortly they 
could see five men surround the camp fire. 

"Curse them; they have fled!” cried 
one. 

Vasto growled, and Czarina gave vent 
to a half-smothered bark. 

“Hurrah!” shouted the English cut- 


throat. ‘They are hiding yonder. Now 
then, death or victory! Hurrah! boys, 
hurrah ! ” 


* Fire! " cried Uncle Jack, and a volley 
was poured into the advancing squad. 
One horse was killed, another's saddle was 
emptied, but on came the rest with awful 
imprecations and cries for vengeance. 

The danger was now extreme, but our 
friends stood to their guns, determined to 
sell their lives dearly. 

The robbers had hardly reached within 
twenty yards of the forest before, to their 
dismay, a posse of mounted police met 
them. 

“Hands up, men!" cried the officer. 
“I know you all. Your little game's 
over." 

A volley from revolvers was all the 
answer they vouchsafed, and one police- 
man fell, to rise no more. 

Off now into the semi-darkness dashed 
the cut-throats, but Chawles's horse was 
shot, and he himself speedily made 
prisoner. ; 

The rest were seen no more, and it was 
vain to follow through the wild country. 

Then up came Heidremann's burly 
fellows to the number of ten, if not more. 

"Only two prisoners!" said the bold 

ranchman. “Well, it is better than 
none." 

. Thank God my friends are well," he 
added. 

There was shaking of hands all round 

now, and the heartiest of Dutch greetings. 

The two prisoners, Chawles and Nat, 

were made fast to & tree, and Vasto with 


'. Czarina was placed on guard. 


murdered policeman. 
what the law may be now, or what the 


No one would think of going on now 
till morning. There was plenty to eat 
. and drink; and having satisfied the 
cravings of nature, nearly all hands went 
to sleep, after stretching out and placing 
a handkerchief over the face of the 
I do not know 


punishment for crimes like these. But 
on this occasion Heidremann’s men 
formed a court, opened it, and proceeded 
to discuss the situation. 

The two prisoners well knew what the 
sentence would be: 

Death by lynching! 

* Of course," said the chief of police, 
* we must report the case, but you are 
too strong for us to resist." 

* And you wouldn't, if we weren't," said 
Heidremann, laughing. 

* Prepare for your doom," he continued, 
facing the prisoners. “ We give you five 


minutes.” 


Chawles was insolent and daring to the 
last. Nat was trembling and pale. 

Then came the dreadful dénouement. 

As the two men stood for a few moments 
beneath the dangling nooses, Chawles 
shook hands heartily with his pal and 
:arelessly remarked, “ We swore to hang 
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together till death, Nat, and we're going 
to do it. Hoist away, my merry men. 
Good-bye all.” 

An hour after this the police and the 
others parted. They took with them the 


dead policeman. 
A court was held, and the verdict was 
somewhat as follows: “Served the 


rascals right, but Heidremann’s men must 
come up for sentence when called upon.” 

Well, they have not been called upon 
yet, and the strange adventures I am 
describing took place over a dozen years 
ago. 


For three weeks longer our heroes 
stayed on the ranche enjoying a quiet 
though rough and rustic life. 

They had, moreover, a good deal of 
shooting, but nothing in the shape of & 
wild adventure. Stay, though; I must 
qualify that statement somewhat, for 
both Allan and Rory learned to ride 
buck-jumping bronchos. I do not con- 
sider this by any means a fine art, but it 
is certainly a difficult one. 

However, Allan and Rory had a full 
share of pluck. They were like little 
Tronso, and when they caught hold of 
anything, if it were merely an idea, it was 
hard indeed to shake them off it. 

But they had to part with good Heidre- 
mann at last, and sorry indeed did he seem 
to let them go. Nor would he do so until 
they had promised that if ever any single 
one of them should come again within 
five hundred miles of the ranch he would 
call, and he (Heidremann) would ensure 
his having a real good time of it. 

They left now, not to retarn to England, 
however. | 

Winter was coming on apace; so after 
visiting every great American city, in- 
cluding Chicago, St. Louis, Washington, 
Baltimore, and Philadelphia, they found 
theraselves one terribly cold and frosty day 
back once more in dear old New York. 

It is dear to me, reader, at all events, 
and I hope ere long to revisit the splendid 
city, for indeed no one should think of 
settling down until he has seen America, 
with all its ever-increasing wonders, at 
least more than once. 

They stayed here with old friends for 
quite a long time, then went farther north 
into Canada. 

The truth is that Baron Ranzikoff 
wanted to harden off before starting on 
his great voyage to the icefields and 
the islands that lay towards the pole. 

After touring in Canada, and visiting 
its great cities and forests, they returned 
through New York, and took passage 
at once in a small steamer bound for 
Glasgow. 

They were almost the only passengers, 
and the voyage would be a long one. 

Why, it may be asked, did they not. 
choose a German-Lloyd or some Liver- 
pool ocean greyhound ? 

For a very simple reason, or say rather 
two reasons—the first being that a long 
and roughish passage would assist the 
hardening-off process; and secondly, be- 

use the dogs would have unlimited 
liberty and exercise. 

So spring was but & few days on ahead 
when they reached the splendid city of 
Glasgow. February, be it remembered, 
is called the first month of spring in 
Seotland, and rightly too, for it is then 
that bud and burgeon begin to clothe the 
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trees and hedgerows, and wildflowers 
open their wondering eyes, and try by 
their beauty and perfume to lure the early 
butterfly and the honey-bee. 

The Baron took up his abode at a 
beautiful villa which he hired for the 
purpose. He was a modest man—a man 
who loved not large hotels, and did not 
feel at home among strangers. 

One evening the Baron arrived from a 
visit to the docks, where he had been all 
day long, with his beautiful Borzoi. 

There was a pleasant sparkle in his eye, 
and everyone knew as if by instinct that 
he had something nice to communicate. 

But the Baron said nothing until he 
and his friends had retired to the com- 
fortably furnished drawing-room. 

The great French windows were opened 
wide, and choice cigars were lit. 

The Baron was like all the rest, very 
abstemious, but to-night he had a little 
wine. 

^ Well, boys," he said, as he threw 
himself back in his rocking-chair, “I 
have bought her, and she is a beauty fore 
and aft.” 

* A ship?" said Uncle Jack. 

* Another dog? ” said Ross McLean. 

“A splendid yacht, gentlemen; she is 
large, she is superb, and will therefore 
assist in removing some of the oppression 
of riches from my heart. 

“ And now I am going to call for volun- 
teers to join me in a cruise into the far 
north Arctic ocean." 

“ Oh!” cried Uncle Jack, “I shall take 
command, if you choose." 

“Good! A show of hands for other 
volunteers.” 

Every hand was held up. 

* Glorious ! ” cried the Russian. “ Well, 
now, I have a captain, and a mate, you, 
young Allan, a supercargo in my friend 
Rory, & minister, Ross McLean, and a 
brave surgeon, Dr. Grant. 

“ Why," he added, “ I must have been 
born under & lucky star. 

* And now, boys all—for I dearly love 
that expression — we shall close the 
windows, gather in a semicircle around 
the fire, and build our castles in the air." 

It was late that evening before they 
thought of retiring. But who can blame 
them ? 

( To be continued.) 


“The music in my heart I bore 
Long after it was heard no more." 
Wordsworth. 
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THE THREE CHUMS; 


N° DREAMS of torture and captivity troubled 

Tommy. He awoke on the morrow as 
if he had closed his eyes, forgotten everything, 
und wakened up again. There was nothing 
intervening, as far as he knew, and it 
required afew moments' consideration for him 
to recall the events of the past day. 

They came upon him with a rush, and he 
sat up with a jerk like some figure worked by 
crude machinery, or as one who has received a 
galvanic shock. It was broad day, and there 
was life and movement outside among the 
people into whose society he had been 
introduced by the resolute mule. " 

Two men were lounging at ease on the 
ground by the entrance to his resting-place. 
They were smoking cigarettes and playing 
some game with the dirtiest pack of cards 
Tommy had ever set eyes on. Absorbed in 
their play, they did not perceive he was 
awake until he made an etfort to get upon 
his feet. 

He was sostiff and sorethat the simple move- 
ment of rising extracted a groan from his lips. 
The men looked up, nodded and grinned, and 
springing to their feet each took an arm and 
assisted him out of his place of shelter. 

“You spik Englese? " asked Tommy, who 
suddenly conceived the idea that his native 
language in an imperfect form might be 
understood by them. 

They shook their heads and made a 
remark to each other in Spanish, which 
Tommy of course failed to comprehend. 

* What a frightful language ! " he groaned ; 
"there doesn't seem to be any sense or 
meaning in it." 

The camp fire was stil alight, and 
suspended over it by a tripod of sticks was 
an iron pot, from which arose the smell of 
a savoury stew. A woman was stirring the 
contents with a big wooden spoon, watched 
by half a score of children of various ages, 
with appreciative eyes. Scattered about in 
twos and threes, the men were smoking and 
talking in undertones. On _ perceiving 
Tommy they bore down upon him.and 
gathered round, inspecting him from head 
to foot as if he had been some rare and 
curious animal. ‘Thinking that under the 
circumstances politeness might prove to be 
a profitable investment, he gave them a 
collective good morning. In response he was 
favoured with a general grin. 

The men who assisted him from the 
shelter in which he had passed the night 
motioned for him to sit down at a convenient 
distance from the fire. Tommy complied 
with their request, with the action of a badly 
jointed doll. The woman filled a brown 
earthen dish witn the stew and handed it 
to him. 

What the compound was made of was 
highly problematical, but it smelt good, and 
Tommy was as hungry as the proverbial 
hunter. The wooden spoon being given 
him, he fell to with the zest of a boy whose 
appetite had ever been worthy of his years 
and a sound constitution. The men walked 
away and proceeded to pack up a lot of odds 
and ends, their persona] belongings, and only 
the women and children remained to watch 
Tommy get through his breakfast, with an 
exchange of approving glances. 

The mule was nowhere to be seen. The 
only animals belonging to the band were two 
dejected donkeys, standing nose to nose hard 
by and probably communing with each other 
in the silent manner of their kind. A girl 
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CHAPTER VII.—TQMMY GOES BACK TO THE CASTLE. 


came bounding down the hillside and un- 
ceremoniously flounced down upon the ground 
near Tommy. 

He recalled her as the jubilant young 
person who had shown some interest in him 
the previous evening. 

* Guardito Dios,” she said. 

Tommy shook his head. 

“No spik Spanish," he replied; “ non 
comprenny. All abroad with your lingo.” 

The girl laughed, exhibiting two rows of 
teeth, white and even, perfect models for a 
dentist. 

She was very pretty, in a feline way. There 
was a great deal in her looks and movements 
suggestive of a pacifically disposed tigress. 
Tommy was sure that it would require very 
little to induce her to scratch him. He 
smiled in a forlorn way, to keep her in good 
humour. She took off his cap, and examined 
it approvingly. Then made signs that she 
would like to keep it. 

* Certainly," said Tommy ; “ I don't sup- 
pose I shall want it much longer.” 

The girl understood his affirmative motion 
of the head, and was about to adorn herself 
with his property, when the woman who 
superintended the cooking snatched the cap 
from her hand and handed it back. The 
girl resented the act in vigorous language, 
dodged an attempt to box her ears, and 
skipped away to assist the men with their 
work of packing up. 

Tommy finished his breakfast, and the 
children were permitted to dispose of the 
stew he left. Apparently the elders had 
breakfasted earlier in the morning. The pot 
was placed on the ground, and the semi- 
savage youngsters went for it, scrambling and 
fighting, dipping their hands into the stew, 
and finally wasting a third of it by upsetting 
the iron utensil. 

A man, of whom Tommy has seen nothing 
before, now appeared, and, with the air of & 
leader, uttered & few words of command. 
With wonderful promptness order was 
obtained, and the things that had been packed 


_having been placed upon the backs of the 


donkeys were duly secured with pieces of rope. 

The chief came up and offered his hand to 
Tommy, who took it with the sensation of 
handling the paw of a lion. 

* Gualda Vamoso,” said the man, touching 
his own breast. 

He was introducing himself, and Tommy 
in turn gave his name, emulating the action 
also. The chief nodded. 

“ Tomo Popsano,” he said, with the air of 
a man who has got hold of a strange name 
with admirable readiness. 

“Tl let it go at that," thought Tommy, 
with a stifled groan, “but I only hope none 
of the fellows at home will learn that I died 
as Tomo Popsano. It would be hard luck to 
be grinned at—after I—I am gone." 

On one of the donkeys sundry parcels of 
mere rags had been so disposed as to form a 
fairly comfortable seat fora rider, and Tommy 
was somewhat unceremoniously assisted into 
it. With a man on either side of him and 
the irrepressible girl leading the animal, an 
office she seemingly took upon herself, a start 
was made. The rest of the band followed 
in an irregular line, the children scuttling 
about as they pleased, before or behind, as 
the fancy of the ill-regulated minds of the 
youngsters dictated. 

As Tommy feared, was indeed practically 
certain of, the road they took led back to the 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


castle. It was terribly hard, after he had 
gone through so much to get away from it: 
but he was resolved to bear himself as 
became a son of Old England and not show 
so much as the tip of the white feather. 

As the men strode along they occasionally 
burst into song, the women and children 
irregularly joining in. There were many good 
voices in the band, and the effect would have 
been very pleasing under more agreeable 
circumstances. As things were, Tommy feit 
inclined to expostulate with them on the 
cruelty of singing his funeral dirge. 

Tommy’s view of the situation was entirely 
based on what he had learnt by reading 
stories of brigands. According to one autho- 
rity, published in penny numbers, the captive 
who dared to attempt to escape from an 
orthodox brigand was on re-capture put to a 
slow and lingering death, without the matter 
of ransom being further entertained. It 
would be a waste of breath to appeal to the 
lawless autocrat for mercy. It was never 
shown. Untold gold would not purchase it, 
and that being the case Tommy decided on 
dumbly and defiantly meeting his fate. 

There was no halt by the way. Tbey kept 
on straight to the castle, and at the base ot 
the footway leading to it the men lifted him 
out of his primitive saddle, which had been 
wonderfully comfortable and materially alle- 
visted his stiffness. He signified by a dra. 
matic wave of the hand that he could walk 
without assistance, and was allowed to go 
on almost by himself, one man only being in 
attendance upon him. 

Half-way up he raised his eyesto the castle 
gate, and saw a man and a boy standing there. 
Though some distance off, he recognised 
Esparto and his son Alfonzo. Instead of 
waiting to greet their associates, they vanished 
back into the interior of the castle. 

* Gone to warn the rest of the gang of the 
coming of the chief, what is his name ?— 
Gualda Vamoso? ” 

It cost him something akin to martyrdom 
to accomplish the ascent without expressing 
what he felt by a series of groans, but the re- 
solve to make no appeal, to utter no sound 
expressive of pain or weakness, was strong 
within him, and from his white lips no plaint 
or murmur was heard. 

The bridge was gained, and instinctive'y 
he glanced over the parapet down into tne 
depths of the chasm, and singled out the win- 
dow from which he had removed the grating. 
A moment more sufficed to recall his escape 
therefrom, the crossing the chasm, and the 
upward crawl, to freedom as he vainly hoped. 
Then he went on to the courtyard. 

No other brigands were there. Nota singe 
human being was in sight. The men andi 
women poured in as persons familiar to the 
place, and Gualda Vamoso in person took 
Tommy by the arm, and led him into the iz- 
terior of the castle. The air seemed chilly in 
the big hall, and Tommy sneezed. 

*CADA UNO ESTORNUDA DIOS LE 
AYUDA," said Gualda Vamoso, dofling hi 
hat. 

“ I entirely agree with you," said Tommy 
politely, * though I have not the least ides 
what you mean." 

He also doffed his hat, and Gualda V&moso 
smote him on the back, giving vent to a rc: 
of approving laughter that echoed to the re 4 
of the hall. Another forward movement wa: 
made, and Tommy was conducted to a part .! 
the castle he had not seen before. It wa-a 
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bunk and barel 


series of small rooms, into which the men, 
women, and children turned, according, as 
Tommy opined, to their relation to each other. 

Gualda Vamoso conducted him into a 
chamber, and motioned that he was there to 
abide alone. 
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There was a table and a chair in the centre 


' of it, and one window only, high up, near the 


ceiling. There was also a fireplace, of smaller 
dimensions than the one Tommy had started 
from on his series of adventures. Gualda 
Vamoso closed the door, and left him to his 
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reflections, which in all conscience were 
gloomy enough. 

“ But let them do their worst," he said 
doggedly, as he sat down on the rickety rush- 
bottomed chair. ‘I'll die game." 

( To he continued.) 


CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


N? CERTAINLY not, since land was not to be 
seen behind the fleet of icebergs. If no 
sign of & coast appeared between these moving 
masses, Captain Len Guy would steer north 
to-morrow. 

Ah! were I only master of the schooner ! 
If I could have bought it even at the price 
of all my fortune, if these men had been my 
slaves to drive by the lash, the Halbrane 
should never have given up this voyage, 
even if it led her so far as the point above 
which flames the Southern Cross. 

My mind was quite upset, and teemed 
with & thousand thoughts, & thousand 
regrets, a thousand desires! I wanted to 
get up, but a heavy hand held me down in 
my bunk! And I longed to leave this cabin 
where I was struggling against nightmare in 
my half-sleep, to launch one of the boats of 
the Halbrane, to jump into it with Dirk 
Peters, who would not hesitate about follow- 
ing me, and so abandon both of us to the 
current running south. 

And lo! I was doing this in a dream. It 
is to-morrow! Captain Len Guy has given 
orders to reverse our course, after a last 
glance at the horizon. One of the boats is 
in tow. I warn the half-breed. We creep 
along without being seen. We cut the 
painter. Whilst the schooner sails on 
ahead, we stay astern and the current 
carries us off. 

Thus we drift on the sea without 
hindrance! At length our boat stops. 
Land is there. I see a sort of sphinx sur- 


. mounting the southern peak —the sea-sphinx. 


I go to him. I question him. He discloses 
the secrets of these mysterious regions to me. 
And then the phenomena whose reality 
Arthur Pym asserted appear around the 
mythie monster. The curtain of flickering 
vapours, striped with luminous rays, is rent 
asunder. And it is not a face of superhuman 
grandeur which arises before my astonished 
eyes: it is Arthur Pym, fierce guardian of 
the south pole, flaunting the ensign of the 
United States in those high latitudes ! 

Was this dream suddenly interrupted, or 
was it changed by a freak of my brain? I 
cannot tell, but I felt as though I had been 
suddenly awakened. It seemed as though a 
change had taken place in the motion of the 
schooner, which was sliding along on the 
Surface of the quiet sea, with a slight list to 
Starboard. And yet, there was neither 
rolling nor pitching. Yes, I felt myself 
ed Off as though my bunk were tlie car 
I ics alr-balloon. I was not mistaken, and 

ad fallen from dreamland into reality. 
ee Succeeded crash overhead. I could 
ec eut for them. Inside my cabin the 
r ons deviuted from the vertical in such 
Hal 5L us to make one believe that the 

n ioo had fallen over on her beam-ends. 
> most immedia tely, I was thrown out of my 
i y escaped splitting my skull 
nt the corner of the table. However, I 
the door i and, clinging on to the edge of 
ou rame, I propped myself against the 


At this instant the bulwarks began to 
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CHAPTER XIX.— LAND ?—continued. 


crack and the port side of the ship was torn 
open. 

Could there have been a collision between 
the schooner and one of those gigantic 
floating masses which West was unable to 
avoid in the mist ? 

Suddenly loud shouts came from the after- 
deck, and then screams of terror, in which 
the maddened voices of the crew joined. 

At length there came a final crash, and 
the Halbrane remained motionless. 

I had to crawl along the floor to reach 
the door and gain the deck. Captain Len 
Guy, having already left his cabin, dragged 
himself on his knees, so great was the list to 
port, and caught on as best he could. 

In the fore part of the ship, between the 
forecastle and the foremast, many heads 
appeared. 

Dirk Peters, Hurdy, Martin Holt, and 
Endicott, the lutter with his black face quite 
vacant, were clinging to the starboard 
shrouds. 

A man came creeping up to me, because 
the slope of the deck prevented him from 
holding himself upright: it was Hurliguerly, 
working himself along with his hands like a 
top-man on a yard. 

Stretched out at full length, my feet 
propped up against the jamb of the door, I 
held out my hand to the boatswain, and 
helped him, not without difticulty, to hoist 
himself up near me. 

" What is wrong ? " I asked. 

* A stranding, Mr. Jeorling.”’ 

“ We are ashore! "' 

* A shore presupposes land," replied the 
boatswain ironicully, ** and so far as land goes 
there was never any except in that rascal 
Dirk Peters' imagination." 

* But tell me— what has happened ? " 

“ We came upon an iceberg in the middle 
of the fog, and were unable to keep clear of 
it." 

“ An iceberg, boatswain ? " 

* Yes, an iceberg, which has chosen just 
now to turn head over heels. In turning, it 
struck the Halbrane and carried it off just 
as & battledore catches & shuttlecock, and 
now here we are, stranded at certainly one 
hundred feet above the level of the Antarctic 
Sea." 

Could one have imagined a more terrible 
conclusion to the adventurous voyage of the 
Halbrane ? 

In the middle of these remote regions our 
only means of transport had just been 
snatched from its natural element, and 
carried off by the turn of an iceberg to a 
height of more than one hundred feet! 
What a conclusion! To be swallowed up in 
a polar tempest, to be destroyed in a fight 
with savages, to be crushed in the ice, such 
are the dangers to which any ship engaged 
in the polar seas is exposed. But to think 
that the Halbrane had been lifted by a 
floating mountain just as that mountain was 
turning over, was stranded and almost at its 
summit—no! such a thing seemed quite 
impossible. ‘ 

I did not know whether we could succeed 


in letting down the schooner from this 
height with the means we had at our 
disposal. But I did know that Captain Len 
Guy, the mate, and the older members of the 
crew, when they had recovered from their 
first fright, would not give up in despair, no 
matter how terrible the situation might be ; 
of that I had no doubt whatsoever! They 
would all look to the general safety ; as for 
the measures to be taken, no one yet knew 
anything. A foggy veil, a sort of greyish 
mist, still hung over the iceberg. Nothing 
could be seen of its enormous mass except 
the narrow craggy cleft in which the 
schooner was wedged, nor even what place it 
occupied in the middle of the  ice-fleet 
drifting towards the south-east. 

Common prudence demanded that we 
should quit the Halbrane, which might slide 
down at a sharp shake of the iceberg. Were 
we even certain that the latter had regained 
its position on the surface of the sea? Was 
her stability secure? Should we not be on 
the look-out for a fresh upheaval? And if 
the schooner were to fall into the abyss, 
which of us could extricate himself safe and 
sound from such a fall, and then from the 
final plunge into the depths of the ocean? 

In a few minutes the crew had abandoned 
the Halbrane. Each man sought for refuge 
on the ice-slopes, awaiting the time when the 
iceberg should be freed from mist. The 
oblique rays from the sun did not succeed in 
piercing it, and the red disk could hardly be 
perceived through the opaque mass. 

However, we could distinguish each other 
at about twelve feet apart. As for the 
Halbrane, she looked like a confused 
blackish mass standing out sharply against 
the whiteness of the ice. 

We had now to ascertain whether any of 
those who were on the deck at the tine of 
the catastrophe had been thrown over the 
bulwarks and precipitated into the sea ? 

By Captain Len Guy's orders all the 
sailors then present joined the group in 
which I stood with the mate, the boatswain, 
Hardy, and Martin Holt. 

So far, this catastrophe had cost us five 
men these were the first since our 
departure from Kerguelen, but were they to 
be the last ? 

There was no doubt that these unfortu- 
nate fellows had perished, because we called 
them in vain, and in vain we sought for 
them, when the fog abated, along the sides 
of the iceberg, at every place where they 
might have been able to catch on to a 
projection. 

When the disappearance of the five men 
had been ascertained, we fell into despair. 
Then we felt more keenly than before the 
dangers which threaten every expedition to 
the Antarctic zone. 

“ What about Hearne?” said a voice. 

Martin Holt pronounced the name at a 
moment when there was general silence. 
Had the sealing-master been crushed to 
death in the narrow part of the hold where 
he was shut up? 

West rushed towards the schooner, hoisted 
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himself on board by means of a rope hanging 
over the bows, and gained the hatch which 
gives access to that part of the hold. 

We waited silent and motionless to learn 
the fate of Hearne, although the evil spirit 
of the crew was but little worthy of our 
pity. 

And yet, how many of us were thinking 
that if we had heeded his advice, and if the 
schooner had taken the northern course, 
& wholecrew would not have been reduced to 
take refuge on a drifting ice-mountain! I 
scarcely dared to calculate my own share 
of the vast responsibility, I who had so 
vehemently insisted on the prolongation of 
the voyage. 

At length the mate reappeared on deck, 
and Hearne followed him! By a miracle, 
neither the bulkheads, nor the ribs, nor the 
planking had yielded at the place where the 
sealing-master was confined. 

Hearne rejoined his comrades without 
opening his lips, and we had no further 
trouble about him. 

Towards six o'clock in the morning the 
fog cleared off, owing to & marked fall in 
the temperature. We had no longer to do 
with completely frozen vapour, but had to 
deal with the phenomenon called frost. 
rime, which often occurs in these high 
latitudes. Captain Len Guy recognised it 
by the quantity of prismatic threads, the 
point following the wind which roughened 
the light ice-crust deposited on the sides of 
the iceberg. Navigators know better than 
to confound this frost-rime with the hoar- 
frost of the temperate zones, which only 
freezes when it has been deposited on the 
surface of the soil. 

We were now enabled to estimate the size 
of the solid mass on which we clustered like 
flies on a sugar-loaf, and the schooner, seen 
from below, looked no bigger than the yawl 
of a trading vessel. 

This iceberg of between three and four 
hundred fathoms in circumference measured 
from 130 to 140 feet high. According to all 
calculations, therefore, its depth would be 
four or five times greater, and it would 
consequently weigh millions of tons. 

This is what had happened : 

The iceberg, having been melted away at 
its base by contact with warmer waters, had 
risen little by little; its centre of gravity had 
become displaced, and its equilibrium could 
only be re-established by a sudden capsize 
which had lifted up the part that had been 
underneath above the sea-level. The 
Halbrane, caught in this movement, was 
hoisted as by an enormous lever. Numbers 
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of icebergs capsize thus on the polar seas, 
and form one of the greatest dangers to 
which approaching vessels are exposed. 

Our schooner was caught in a hollow on 
the west side of the iceberg. She listed to 
starboard with her stern raised and her bows 
lowered. We could not help thinking that 
the slightest shake would cause her to slide 
along the slope of the iceberg into the sea. 
The collision had been so violent as to stave 
in some of the planks of her hull. After 
the first collision, the galley situated before 
the fore-mast had broken its fastenings. 
The door between Captain Len Guy's and 
the mate's cabin was torn away from the 
hinges. The topmast and the top-gallant- 
mast had come down after the back-stays 
parted, and fresh fractures could plainly be 
seen as high as the cap of the masthead. 

Fragments of all kinds, yards, spars, a part 
of the sails, breakers, cases, hen-coops, were 
probably floating at the foot of the mass and 
drifting with it. 

The most alarming part of our situation 
was the fact that of the two boats belonginy 
to the Halbrane, one had been stove in 
when we grounded, and the other, the larger 
of thetwo, was still hanging on by its tackles 
to the starboard davits. Before anything 
else was done this boat had to be put in 
& safe place, because it might prove our only 
means of escape. 

As a result of the first examination, we 
found that the lower masts had remained in 
their places, and might be of use if ever we 
succeeded in releasing the schooner. But 
how were we to release her from her bed in 
the ice and restore her to her natural 
element ? 

When I found myself with Captain Len 
Guy, the mate, and the boatswain, I 
questioned them on this subject. 

“I agree with you," replied West, “ that 
the operation involves great risks, but since 
it is indispensable, we will accomplish it. I 
think it will be necessary to dig out a sort of 
slide down to the base of the iceberg." 

" And without the delay of a single day," 
added Captain Len Guy. 

"Do you hear, boatswain?"' said Jem 
West. “ Work begins to-day.” 

“I hear, and everyone will set himself to 
the task," replied Hurliguerly. “If you 
allow me, I shall just make one observation, 
captain." 

“What is it?” 

" Before beginning the work, let us 
examine the hull and see what the damage 
is, and whether it can be repaired. For 
what use would it be to launch a ship stripped 
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of her planks, which would go to the bottom 
at once? "' 

We complied with the boatswain's just 
demand. 

The fog having cleared off, a bright sun 
then illumined the eastern side of tbe 
iceberg, whence the sea was visible round a 
large part of the horizon. Here the sides of 
the iceberg showed rugged projections, ledges. 
shoulders, and even flat instead of smooth 
surfaces, giving no foothold. However, 
caution would be necessary in order to avoid 
the falling of those unbalanced blocks, which 
a single shock might set loose. And, as a 
matter of fact, during the morning, several 
of these blocks did roll into the sea with a 
frightful noise just like an avalanche. 

On the whole, the iceberg seemed to be 
very steady on its new base. So long as the 
centre of gravity was below the level of the 
water-line, there was no fear of a fresh 
capsize. 

I had not yet had an opportunity of 
speaking to Dirk Peters since the cata. 
strophe. As he had answered to his name, 
I knew he was not numbered among the 
victims. At this moment, I perceived him 
standing on a narrow projection ; needless to 
specify the direction in which his eyes were 
turned. 

Captain Len Guy, the mate, the boatswain, 
Hardy, and Martin Holt, whom 1 accom. 
panied, went up again towards the schooner 
in order to make a minute investigation of 
the hull. On the = starboard side the 
operation would be easy enough, because the 
Halbrane had a list to the opposite side. 
On the port side we would have to slide 
along to the keel as well as we could by 
scooping out the ice. in order to ensure the 
inspection of every part of the planking. 

After an examination which lasted twe 
hours, it ‘vas discovered that the damage 
was of little importance, and could be re- 
paired in a short time. Two orthree plank: 
only were wrenched away by the collision. 
In the inside the skin wasintact. the ribs no: 
having given way. Our vessel, constructed 
for the polar seas, had resisted where many 
others less solidly built would have ben 
dashed to pieces. The rudder had inde« 
been unshipped, but that could easily be se; 
right. 

Having finished our inspection inside and 
outside, we agreed that the damage was lese 
considerable than we feared, and on that 
subject we became reassured. MReassuredd! 
Yes, if we could only succeed in getting th 
schooner afloat again. 

(To be continued.) 
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NA THERE had never been & Christmas-tree 

at Cumberland House within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, only those 
who came from the old land knew what to 
expect. The rest of the folk just took it for 
granted that there was something very novel 
and delightful to be seen, and crowded about 
the door of the room in high spirits. 

Lieut. Franklin had persuaded Governor 
Williams to invite the North-Westers to be 
present, and some hulf-dozen had come over 
prepared to be as agreeable as possible. At 
the appointed time the door was thrown 
open, and the laughing, chattering crowd 
jostled merrily into the room. The moment 
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their eyes fell upon the tree the chamber 
rang with exclamations of delight. 

“ Oh, but itis fine!” *Itispretty ! " “It 
is splendid !" and so on in swelling chorus, 
each one endeavouring to outdo the other in 
appreciative emphasis. 

Only Lieut. Franklin and his brother 
ofticers had been in the secret. The enter- 
prise was entirely theirs, and they certainly 
had good reason to be proud of their handi- 
work, and to besatisfied with the sensation it 
made. They had taken a small spruce-tree 
with thick strong branches, and decorated it 
so far as the resources of their own posses- 
sions and those of the establishment per- 


mitted, lighting it with little candles 
especially prepared. 

Suspended from the branches, or ranr-i 
about the foot of the tree, were such gifts s- 
they were able to compass— packages of :.. 
for the women, and of tobacco for the me. 
and brightly coloured handkerchiefs for iz: 
boys and girls, and for the little childm< 
small parcels of sugar-candy, compoande lj :* 
Dr. Richardson, who had great culinary sk:’. 
Of« course only the employés and thr 
families were included in this distributions. 
none of the officials participated. Thes 
merely had the pleasure of looking on at ts 
unrestrained delight of the recipients. 


Denis, however, was not forgotten. For 
him there was a long, thick, scarlet sash, 
that pleased him immensely, and which he 
at once proceeded to tie about his waist, 
looking as proud asa peacock with expanded 
tail. 

It was altogether & very joyous scene, and 
when the parcels had all been distributed 
and the excitement had somewhat abated, 
Lieut. Franklin called upon Denis for some 
music. 

He was only too glad to comply, and, as 
the merry piping of his piccolo filled the 
room, it soon inspired a tapping of feet and 
patting of hands that showed how eager the 
folks were for a dance. 

The Governor having no objections, the 
place was soon cleared, ‘and one of the Scotch 
employés, getting out his fiddle, the liveliest 
kind of dancing followed, the half-breed 
women being in great request as partners, 
and proving themselves agile and graceful 
trippers of the light fantastic toe. 

It was full midnight ere Governor Williams 
gave the word for the festivities to come to 
an end, and then the company dispersed with 
many expressions of gratitude to their genial 
hosts, and vowing that they had never had 
such a happy day before. 

Denis was delighted beyond measure with 
Christmas. He thought it was a splendid 
institution, and made Lieut. Franklin tell 
him all about the way it was celebrated in 
England. 

“I wish I was English," he said with a 
note of profound longing in his voice. “It 
is fine to be English—but me, I am only 
Metis," and the tears filled his dark eyes, for 
it was evident the Indian blood in him was a 
sore grief to him. 

“ You cannot be English, Denis,” answered 
Lieut. Franklin soothingly, “but you may 
go to England some day, if you live. Indeed, 
perhaps I may take you there myself.” 

Instantly the tears vanished, and in their 
place was a brilliant look of joy. 

" Oh, will you do that, sir? Will you?” 
exclaimed the boy, clasping the Lieutenant's 
hand. ‘You are so good!” 

“Well, I won't absolutely bind myself, 
Denis," said Lieut. Franklin; “many things 
may happen to make it impossible, and I 
daresay it was foolish of me to say anything 
about it, so don't set your heart too strongly 
upon it, my lad. We'll see how matters 
stand when the time comes." 

Denis prudently said nothing more, but 
the half-promise made a deep impression on 
him, and the thought of it often served as a 
restraint upon him when the mischievous 
side of his character was tempted to assert 
itself. 

Comfortable as it was at Cumberland 

Ouse, Lieut. Franklin had no idea of 
remaining there all winter. After thoroughly 
talking over matters with both the Hudson 
Bay and North-West Fur Company's officials 
© was persuaded of the necessity of proceed- 
mg ere spring into the Athabaska district, 
the residents of which were best acquainted 
NA the nature and resources of the country 
“Ing north of the Great Slave Lake, whence 
ony the guides, hunters, and interpreters 
icra for the journey to the shores of the 
decia. "ors could be obtained. He therefore 
Hichard to divide his party, leaving Dr. 
House eee a Mr. Hood at Cumberland 
ee ue Mr. Back and Denis would 
‘pany him on the tedious midwinter 

Journey, 

of Qpa anuary 18 the start was made, many 

Non. residen ts of the post accompanying 
&vellers part of the way, 80 as to give 

er ' 8 

Li. & good send-off. 

. eut. Franklin's party comprised, beside 
nd Denis, the midshipman, Mr. 
a bray be .à Seaman named John Hepburn, 

> faithful fellow, who rendered great 
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service throughout the whole course of the 
expedition. 

They had two carioles for riding in, and 
two sledges for carrying their stores, the 
latter being simply large, strong toboggans, 
upon which the packages were firmly lashed. 

Three dogs constituted a team, and there 
was a driver for each team, the whole party 
thus consisting of eight persons, for whom 
fifteen days’ provisions were carried. 

In their company went also Mr. McKenzie, 
of the Hudson Bay Company, who was bound 
to Isle & la Crosse with four sledges under 
his charge, so that they made up quite a pro- 
cession, following in Indian file on the track 
of the man who broke the way for the fore- 
most dog-team. 

Everybody was of course on snow-shoes, 
and Denis. to whom this mode of winter travel 
was second nature, took quite a paternal 
interest in the three Englishmen, who were 
to have their first experience of continuous 
tramping upon these wonderful products of 
Indian ingenuity. 

Setting out soon after sunrise, they pro- 
ceeded along the ice-covered surface of the 
Saskatchewan River. When the snow is 
hard set the dog-sledges, even though heavily 
laden, can make about two and a-half miles 
an hour, and fifteen miles a day is considered 
good work, but at this time the snow was 
very loose and the going heavy, so that no 
more than six miles was covered ere camping- 
time came. 

The preparation of the camp was a simple 
business and soon accomplished. With the 
snow-shoes the snow was cleared away from 
a sheltered nook, and then pine-branches 
were laid down to floor the “hut,” as the 
resting-place was termed, although it was 
open to the air on all sides as well as 
above. 

Not until the sleeping-place had been 
arranged, and a sufficient supply of fuel for 
the night gathered, was the fire allowed to be 
lit, and then, with appetites sharpened to the 
keenest edge, the travellers sat down to their 
supper of scalding tea and roast meat. 

The dogs were fed with big chunks of fish, 
which they bolted in a way strongly sugges- 
tive of sudden choking, but none of them so 
much as winked, and when they gave up all 
hope of getting any more they huddled them- 
selves together in the snow near the fire for 
their night's rest. 

The thermometer was far below zero, and 
the Englishmen speculated as to how they 
would fare sleeping in the open air for the 
first time. 

“ Do you think we’ll freeze? " asked Lieut. 
Franklin laughingly, with an exaggerated 
shudder. * If you happen to wake up during 
the night, would you mind just giving me & 
poke to make sure I'm still alive ? ” 

" Yes, certainly, sir," responded Denis, 
laughing in his turn. ‘ But you won't be 
cold ; on the contrary, you'll be so warm that 
you'll be very sorry when you have to get 
up to-morrow morning." 

“ I hope so indeed, Denis," returned the 
Lieutenant, ** for I'm extremely tired, thanks 
to the snow.shoes, and I do want to have a 
good night's rest." 

It turned out just as Denis had prophesied. 
Once well wrapped up in coat and blanket, 
with his feet turned towards the big fire that 
was kept burning all night, the men taking 
turns at watching it, the Lieutenant slept as 
‘soundly as if in his own bunk on board ship. 

He had not to turn out to tend the fire, of 
course—there were plenty of others to do 
that—but just about midnight he was dis- 
turbed in rather a startling way. 

The sledge dogs were inveterate thieves, 
and they would eat almost anything that was 
not wood or metal; consequently it was 
necessary to put all the provisions out of 
their reach. 
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This was generally done by hanging the 
packages high up on the branches of the 
trees, but Lieut. Franklin, thinking he 
could sleep better for having a pillow, put 
one package under his head, feeling quite sure 
the dogs would not dare to attack it there. 

Such quiet had settled over the camp 
that even the man in charge of the fire was 
dozing, when the fore-goer, that is the lead- 
ing dog of the team, a big, shaggy creature, 
crept silently over to where the Lieutenant 
was sleeping, and, fastening his teeth on the 
package that was doing duty as a pillow, 
gave it a hard tug. 

This woke the sleeper, who opened his eyes 
to find what seemed a big wolf standing over 
him with evil intent. 

He was so tightly muffled in his blanket 
that he could not spring up at once, but he 
struck at the animal with his hand, shouting, 
** Get out, you brute! ”’ 

His exclamation woke Koyee, who was sleep- 
ing beside Denis, and in an instant the faith- 
ful creature sprang at the marauder, and the 
two rolled over on top of Lieut. Franklin in 
furious combat. 

This disturbance awoke the whole camp, 
and the other dogs having dashed forward to 
see what it was all about, and perhaps join 
in the mélée, there ensued a scene of great 
confusion, which was soon, however, 
straightened out, by the drivers taking their 
whips and laying about with them liberally 
until the dogs were driven off, and order 
restored in a measure. 

When Lieut. Franklin realised the actual 
cause of his midnight scare, he laughed 
heartily. 

* Well, upon my word," he said. “It was 
too absurd altogether. The idea of my being 
nearly frightened out of my wits by a dog! 
It has taught me a lesson, however, and that 

is not to have any provisions near me when 
I’m sleeping ; those dogs are too enterprising 
altogether." 

Accordingly, he put his pillow up with the 
other packages, and was not again disturbed 
during the night. 

. In the morning Mr. Back, taking up the 
thermometer which had been hung on one 
of tbe trees, exclaimed : 

* Just look at this! It's a wonder we were 
not frozen stiff ourselves." 

The mercury had all sunk into the bulb of 
the instrument, and there frozen as hard as 
if it had been water. 

When held to the fire it melted and rose 
again in the tube, but quickly redescended on 
being exposed to the cold, and the thermo- 
meter was of no further use, so that they 
could not ascertain the temperature during 
the rest of the journey. 

It was hard and heavy travelling through 
the deep snow for several days, and the 
Englishmen suffered sorely from mal de 
raquette as the voyageurs call it, the feet 
becoming galled from the snow-shoes and 
extremely sore, while the muscles of the 
calves of the legs took painful cramps that 
made every step an agony. 

But the other members of the party, except 
Denis, who sympathised deeply with the 
sufferers, showed no pity upon them, pushing 
ahead as fast as the dogs could draw the 
sledges, and Lieut. Franklin and Mr. Back 
were fain to take frequent rides in the carioles, 
in order to yet temporary relief from their 
misery. 

Many tracks of moose, red-deer, wolves, 
and foxes were seen, but none of the animals 
themselves until they reached a place where 
high cliffs bordered the river, and where they 
witnessed & sight so extraordinary that the 
Englishmen were spellbound, and vowed they 
would never have believed it had they not 
seen it with their own eyes. 

Their attention was first attracted by the 
howling and barking of wolves in a way that 
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showed they were carrying out some purpose, 
and not making the racket for mere amuse- 
ment. 

Presently, to the edge of the cliff came a 
small herd of red-deer, who were evidently 
exhausted from a long run through the heavy 
snow. 

Making a last stand on the very brink, they 
faced their remorseless foes, and strove to 
beat them back with their antlers. 

"Look! look!" cried Denis, quivering 
with excitement. ‘‘They want to make 
them jump, and then the deer fall down on 
the rocks and kill themselves, and the wolves 
come eat them." 

That was manifestly the design of the 
sagacious brutes, and they would be well re- 
warded for their pains, as the herd comprised 
two fine bucks and twice as many does, and 
would make an ample dinner for the entire 
pack, however voracious. 

* Come, let us wait," Denis continued. 
“ We'll soon have plenty good meat, and the 
wolves they get nothing. Eh! won’t that be 
a joke? " 

Lieut. Franklin was keenly interested. 
He had heard of this manœuvre of the 
wolves, but had hitherto thought it & mere 
hunter's yarn, and now it was to be enacted 
before his eyes. 

There was no need to interfere. The 
wolves would do the business thoroughly 
themselves without any assistance; and 
although the dogs led by Koyee set up a 
chorus of excited barking, the party gave no 
other sign of their presence. 

Presently the wolves drew back, and then 
charged in a body upon the deer so furiously 
that the latter in & paroxysm of terror turned 
tail and sprang over the cliff. 

“The poor creatures!" exclaimed Lieut. 
Franklin in a tone of profound sympathy. 
"It was a cruel alternative." 

Down through the air the deer dropped, 
keeping their balance in some wonderful way, 
so that they struck full upon their feet not a 
hundred yards from where the men and 
sledges were drawn up awaiting the issue of 
this thrilling scene. 

So great was the descent, and so pitiless 
the rocks at the foot of the cliff, that it 
seemed impossible any animal could fall 
upon them without being dashed to death, 
yet, strange to say, the deer did not all meet 
that fate. 

Three of them indeed were so badly injured 
that they lay where they fell, being powerless 
to move; but the three others, a buck and two 
does, happening to light on deep snow-drifts, 
after being still & few moments till they 
regained their wind, began to struggle out of 
the snow in which they were imbedded. 

“ Let us shoot them —we need the meat,” 
called out Lieut. Franklin; and the guns 
being ready, & volley was fired which brought 
down all three. 

Just at this moment the pack of wolves. 
which had descended by another way, came 
into view, and for the first time discovered 
the presence of the party of men. 

Ravenous as they were, the sight made 
them pause. Here was an interruption upon 
which they had not reckoned, and after their 
first surprise they seemed prepared to show 
fight. 

They had won their dinner fairly after 
their own fashion; were they now to be 
deprived of it at the very moment when it 
was all ready ? 

« Kill them ! kill them !” cried Denis, who 
had a specially keen hatred for the creatures, 
and would have been glad to put & couple of 
them to death every day of his life if he 
could get the chance. With utmost haste 
the guns were reloaded, and then in a body 
the men advanced to the attack, Koyee going 
ahead and barking as fiercely as though he 
were ready to attack the wolves single-handed. 
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The gaunt grey brutes stood their ground 
resolutely, and looked very dangerous as, with 
gleaming teeth and horrid snarling, they 
ranged in a sort of half-circle facing their 
assailants. 

* Don't fire until I give you the word,” 
said the Lieutenant. ‘‘ Each man make 
sure of his mark." 

They advanced steadily until not more 
than twenty yards separated the pack and 
the party. Then Lieut. Franklin gave the 
command to fire. 

The volley rang out like the report of a 
single gun, and over on the blood-stained 
snow rolled four of the wolves, while two 
others limped away with broken legs. 

Eager to complete the work of destruction, 
Denís dashed recklessly after one of the 
wounded wolves, clubbing his gun to beat his 
brains out. 

The creature, unable to get away, turned 
and faced him, growling horribly. 

Lieut. Franklin, thinking the boy over- 
rash, called out to him: “Stop, Denis! 
Don't do that!” 

But Denis was too much excited to heed. 
Swinging his gun over his head, he aimed a 
tremendous blow at the wolf, which assuredly 
would have finished him had it taken effect, 
but the brute cleverly dodged it, and before 
Denis could recover himself sprang at him, 
bearing him to the ground. 

Had the young fellow been alone it 
certainly would have gone hard with him, 
for, although badly wounded, the wolf had 
sufficient strength left to do plenty of harm ; 
but happily one of the voyageurs was close 
behind Denis, and, as soon as he fell, he 
rushed forward and buried his hatchet in 
the wolf’s head. 

Released from his danger, Denis rose to 
his feet, feeling his shoulder where the wolf's 
teeth had gripped him. 

"Are you badly hurt?"' asked Lieut. 
Franklin solicitously. ‘ Let me see.” 

On examination it was found that the 
terrible teeth had not penetrated the cloth. 
ing, but had left bruises which were suffi- 
ciently painful to teach Denis to be more 
cautious in future. 

Thoroughly routed by this time, the re- 
mainder of the wolves vanished whence they 
had come, leaving the men in undisturbed 


possession of the venison which was so 
welcome. 

Having had nothing better than dried 
meat and pemmican for some time past, it 
was decided to halt for the remainder of the 
day and allow the whole party, including the 
dogs, to have & good feast upon the juicy, 
savoury meat. 

So the sledges were brought up, big fire 
were built, and the voyageurs set to work to 
skin and cut up the deer. 

Everybody had roast venison to his 
heart’s content, the dogs were allowed to 
fill themselves to repletion, and then all 
took a good rest, not resuming their journey 
until the following morning, when, thoroughly 
refreshed, they set out with increased vigour. 

By pushing forward steadily all day, they 
were able to reach the deserted post at the 
Upper Nippeween at nightfall, and here 
Lieut. Franklin and Mr. Back were able to 
perform the operations of washing and 
shaving, which they had not been able to do 
since leaving Cumberland House, owing to 
the severity of the weather. 

‘‘ Now, Denis," said the Lieutenant, after 
he had concluded the business to his own 
great comfort, ** I feel more like a Christian 
than I have for some days past.” 

Denis smiled as he replied. 

“ You look fine, to be sure, but it is a great 
trouble certainly." For his part he could 
not see the point of taking so much pains to 
have a clean face. It was much more com. 
fortable just to go on without bothering 
about it. 

For several days following the cold con- 
tinued very severe, and when facing the wind 
it was necessary to keep constantly rubbing 
the exposed portions of the face to prevent 
their being frozen, and in spite of every 
precaution some of the men were badly frost- 
bitten. 

One night the cold was so intense that the 
tea froze in the tin pots before the men 
could drink it, and even a mixture of spirits 
and water congealed in the mug. To add 
to the dreariness and discomfort of the 
situation the wolves gathered about the en- 
campinent in great numbers, and howled in 
horrid chorus all night long, so that it was 
impossible for the weary men to get their 
full share of sleep. 
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was one of those clear 
fine days of early spring, 
when birds sing blithely 
and all nature seems to 
rejoice. The trees and hedges still bore a 
wintry look, but the clear water, a gentle 
breeze just rippling its smooth surface, 
sparkled in the sunlight. It was early in the 
season for yachting, but we longed to be once 
more afloat and feel the exhilarating effect of 
a spin on the river. 

All being of one mind, we did not take long 
to consider the matter, but soon had steam 
up and went bowling merrily along the upper 
reaches of old Father Thames, and it was 
during this run that we finally decided to 
take the little trip of which I am now about 
to tell you. 

The mate started the subject by asking 
the Doctor if he had ever been “ mudlark- 
ing." 

“Can't say that I have," answered the 
Doctor. ‘Have you, skipper?" said he, 
turning to me. 

* Yes, I’ve tried a little of it," said I, “and 
we think of having a few weeks of it again 
this summer ; why not come and see how you 
like it ? " 

“If it's as good as this," returned he, 
looking round, “I should like to well 
enough; but what is it you really intend 
doing ? ” 

* We are not contemplating diving in the 
mud after coppers,” said the mate. *'The 
skipper's idea is that we should take a trip 
round about the Essex creeks, and keep as 
much as possible out of the mud ; of course 
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we can't hope to keep quite clear in those 
regions — and I think if we have a canvas tent 
made to fit over the after-part of the launch, 
we shall be able to live and sleep on board, 


and that it will be quite snug enough. Is 
the idea congenial ? ” 
“Oh, yes! I'm ready to help," returned 
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the Doctor; “it will be quite a change. 

“ Well, to my mind, the upper Thames is 
a trifle too crowded,” said the mate, “ but 
down stream we can have it practically all 
to ourselves, and not trouble about notices of 
private ground which are stuck up at every 
corner about here." 

* There will be plenty to do before we are 
ready. "There's the tent to make and oil, 
stores to get in, and lots of other matters to 
arrange; but we can settle about all those 
things this evening," said I ; and accordingly 
on our return we planned out the trip and 
arranged everything to our mutual satisfac- 
tion ; but, of course, as it is “ always the unex- 
pected that happens,” we made no preparation 
for what did occur. 

The Doctor, who dearly loves a soft bed, 
suggested fitting up spring mattresses and a 
feather bed for each, but had to content him- 
self with extra cushions, which he undertook 
to see after while we put in temporary bulk- 
heads and got the tent ready. 

" And remember," said the mate that 
night, as the Doctor hurried away to catch 
his train home, ** huge portmanteaux we can't 
stow, and blankets are ‘ tabooed’ because of 
the fluff.” 

* All right!" shouted the 
away he went. 

Our holiday time being limited, we pro- 
posed keeping in home waters so that we 
could get up to town easily if necessary. I 
had been over part of the ground before, but 
to the others it was entirely fresh, and there 
would doubtless be plenty to interest us all. 

A few months soon pass when one is extra 
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busy, and we had only just time to get the 
tent oiled and dry and the various other 
arrangements made by the date fixed upon. 

We had settled to start early in the season, 
to insure fine weather (on my recommenda- 
tion); ** for," said I, “ if we leave it as late in 
the year before getting away as I generally do, 
we shall have nothing but rain and wind in 
place of sunshine ;"' but the rest of the crew 
soon found that the skipper was no more to 
be relied on than is the usual weather fore- 
cast in the daily papers, as all who remember 
the cold wretchedly wet weather of the early 
part of last summer know. 

Well, July 6 duly arrived, and with it the 
Doctor, carrying a large Gladstone, which he 
explained was not a portmanteau, also 
various parcels, including a couple of very 
thick dark-coloured blankets; and having 
proceeded to demonstrate they were totally 
destitute of fluff, by rubbing off a good-sized 
handful that had worked in amongst the 
other packages on the way down, he pro- 
duced a small packet of various drugs. 

“ There, that’s in case you're ill, skipper," 
said he. “ There's enough arsenic and strych- 
nine to settle the whole ship's crew, so be 
careful.” 

" All right, Doc, you can trust me with 
them ; I don’t feel inclined to take any just 
at present.” 

“ Don’t scoff at good things, man—they 
may come in very handy.” 

They were, however, fortunately not 
needed, the only casualties being a couple of 
burns, one of which the Doctor had to endure ; 
but, as he truthfully said, having done it him- 
self he did not grumble. 

Anew whistle that had been ordered in 
place of a syren, in accordance with recent 
Board of Trade regulations, not having 
turned up in time to start that day, dis- 
arranged all our plans; but after supper 
ashore we rowed aboard and turned in, with 
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the intention of making an early start on the 
following morning. 

The Doctor said he was quite sure he had 
only dozed off for about five minutes when 
the mate, who is of a very active disposition, 
and with & total disregard for our feelings, 
woke us up with the news that it was four 
o'clock and a fine morning, and added that if 
we intended having breakfast before starting 
we had better turn out at once. 

One can get accustomed to almost any- 
thing in time; but getting up before the sun 
has had a chance to air things properly 
requires à considerable amount of energy, 
and is never really enjoyable. 

The Doctor did not object to breakfast, but 
said he preferred his in bed; however, after 
the application of a wet towel applied by 
the mate, he turned out under protest and 
helped to tidy up the cabin; while the mate 
got breakfast ready, and I saw to the 
engines. 

It was not long before that well-known 
delicate aroma produced by fried eggs and 
bacon pervaded the surrounding atmosphere, 
and we sat down to a substantial meal. 

* Look here," said the mate. ** Here are two 
enamelled cups and a mug; it's no use hav- 
ing crockeryware on board, and as the mug 
holds more than the cups, we ought to have 
it in turns, and as possession is nine points 
of the law, I'll start first," added he us be 
poured out the coffee. 

“ This is what the milkman leaves for pure 
cow’s milk, which I hope you will duly appre- 
ciate,” said I. *' In future you will have to put 
up with ‘condenssed,’ as the servant girl 
called it." 

“ All right," replied the Doctor ; “a good 
brand is equal to the real article; but I have 
sampled some that's tasted very much like 
rubber, and been quite as ditlicult to dissolve.” 

“ Yes," added the mate; “I knew a man 
who used some of that brand to plaster up a 
wall; it makes capital cement." 

“ Steam's up,” said I, looking at the gauge, 
which showed 120 lb. ; “les get the things 
cleared away and the tent stowed, and then 
start." 

‘It’s just six-thirty," said the mate, as 
we got our anchor. ‘ Why, if there isn't the 
skipper's wife on the shore ! " added he. 

* She has got up to see the unusual sight of 
your being up at this hour, Doc.," said I, as 
we waved our caps in adieu, and steaming 
off were soon round the point and out of 
sight. 

" Now, boys, you see the advantage of 
early rising," said the Doctor. "I hope it 
won't knock us up, though," added he; "I 
think I'll lie down on this seat for a little 
time." 

^ Not if I know it," responded the mate. 
" Come and give a hand at washing up these 
plates; I can't allow laziness on board ship." 

We, however, were not the only early risers 
that morning. Several tuys, with a tow of 
heavily laden barges, were taking advantage 
of the ebb-tide; and as we passed through 
London there was plenty of bustle and work 
going on: passenger steamers were being got 
ready for the day's run; men washing down the 
decks and sluicing water about; while several 
cargo-boats had their donkey-engines at work 
taking in or discharging freight. The muddy 
old Thames has & charm of its own, with its 
ever-changing sights and sounds, not forget- 
ting the smells, as the mate said; and to anyone 
with an eve for the picturesque there is 
plenty to delight and interest, especially on 
such a bright and breezy morning as that; 
and the quaint old buildings which still 
remain &bout Limehouse, reminding one of 
the pictures of Elizabeth's time. were a great 
attraction to our mate, who suggested bring- 
ing-up at once to sketch; but the idea of 
stopping so soon was scouted by the rest of 
the crew as totally unworthy of a minute's 
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consideration ; so we steamed on, threading 
our way through the now increasing crowd 
of barges, grimy with coal-dust, or stacked 
with straw high as the first-floor windows of a 
modern villa; now in open water, and anon 
between huge ocean-going steamers, an un- 
lucky nip between which would crush our 
dainty mahogany sides like a walnut-shell. 

The Doctor presently remarked that we 
were not keeping such a good head of steam. 

“Then I can tell you the reason," said the 
mate ; * ourskipper hasn't cleaned the tubes, 
and I know he has been out several times 
last month. Ireckon they are choked with 
soot.” 

“ Now then, skipper, own up," said the 
Doctor. 

That individual owned up, as he remem- 
bered it was about true, and promised he 
would clear them when we stopped at Green- 
hithe for dinner. The Doctor and mate tried 
to make out we were not progressing at all; 
but Erith was passed, and Purfleet, with the 
training-ship for boys moored in front of the 
lonely looking hotel, that has the appearance 
of being always deserted, loomed up ahead 
clear and sharp against a background of 
heavy lead-coloured clouds that threatened 
rain, which, however, passed off ; and although 
the rest of the crew complained of wart of 
steam, we slipped pleasantly along and were 
soon abreast of Longreach Tavern. 

“We needn't drop our anchor," said the 
Doctor, as we ran in towards the causeway 
at Greenhithe; “ let’s hang on to one of the 
yacht moorings" ; so we rounded-to, close to 
one of the smaller buoys, which the mate 
secured with the boathook. 

A strong north-easterly breeze was blowing, 
causing considerable swell to rol] in, render- 
ing our cooking operations rather uncertain ; 
but with a little extra attention dinner was 
at length ready and enjoyed, and having kept 
my promise with regard to the tubes we 
started once more with a good head of 
steam. ° 

The tide, by this time running down fast, 
was met by the strong breeze, which knocked 
up such a swell off the point that our bed- 
ding was getting wet with the spray that 
came over pretty freely ; and not wanting to 
have that soaked, we turned back for shelter 
until the tide slacked alittle, and then about 
four o'clock, having covered the blankets, 
with the tent spread across them, we started 
again. 

It was smooth water in Gravesend reach, 
and Gravesend —that noted place for tea and 
shrimps at ninepence a head, and also as 
being the first place in England on which a 
windmill was erected in the time of Edward 111. 
—lay basking in the sunlight, and looked 
quiet and peaceful enough, but in the Lower 
Hope we got the wind and sea right ahead, 
and our oilskins came in very useful. A 
cutter-yacht was beating down, her white 
sails showing up well against the dark 
clouds; in the far distance ahead, a smack 
or two were running in over the tide with a 
flowing sheet fo: the anchorage in Holy 
Haven, to which point we were also bound; 
but with those exceptions we had the heav- 
ing mass of waters to ourselves, a faint 
smudge of smoke on the horizon being all 
that remained visible of the ocean-going 
steamers which had passed us when at 
anchor. 

* She's going in, too," said I, pointing to 
the yacht that had just then “come about "' ; 
“ but I reckon we shall be in first." 

“ Not we," said the Doctor, who was sit- 
ting forward; “PTN bet you." 

What he was willing to risk on the chance I 
never heard, as about half a gallon of sea-water 
catching him in the face damped his interest 
in the race of steam v. wind for a minute. We, 
however, kept steadily gaining ; and when the 
cutter went about for the last tack to fetch- 


in, we Were running up in the smooth water 
inside the haven a quarter of a mile ahead. 
The tide by this time was so low that we 
could barely see the roof of the quamt old 
inn known as the “ World's End," peeping 
over the grass-grown sea-wall which protects 
the low-lying land of Canvey. 

“ There's evidently two ends to the world,” 
said the mate, ** for we passed one at Tilbury 
—one of them must be out of place, though," 
added he dubiously. 

A few boats were fastened to the wooden 
steps leading up to the top of the bank, and 
farther on some Dutch schutes or eel-boats 
were lying at anchor, with their brightly 
varnished sides reflected in the still water, 
and giving the one touch necessary to com- 
plete the picture of a scene in Holland. 

“T think we had better run in a little 
farther before bringing up," said I. “We 
shall lie quieter up there when the tide's 
in. What depth have we now?” 

" Very little," said the Doctor, who was 
prodding forward with the boathook; “ not 
more than two feet." 

Just then we stuck fast. 

* We must have been running through the 
mud," remarked the mate. “Let's try back 
again.” 

The mud was too soft to push against, 
but the engines reversed brought her off, and 
we tried another channel, and finally dropped 
our anchor in a quiet spot round & bend in 
the creek, “far from everything and every- 
one,’’ as the Doctor said. 

A more dreary desolate look I think no 
place could possibly have than our anchor- 
age that night. 

The tide was too low for us to see over the 
land, and there was absolutely nothing but 
huge rounded fields of mud in every direction, 
mud yards deep of the softest and slimiest 
kind, and we were glad to be right in the 
channel, with water enough under the little 
ship to keep us upright; but as the sun set, 
what a transformation took place !—the wet 
surface of the mud reflected the changing 
colours of the sky, and had, moreover, a 
delightful silvery sheen streaked with red, 
which gradually changed to pale green and 
blue ; and we sat watching the scene, as we 
lingered over rather late tea, until the mate 
remarked that it was turning cold ; so we got 
our canvas cabin up for the night, and after 
the lamp was lit felt quite cosy inside. 

This tent, or cabin, was & great success, 
and a continual source of satisfaction to 
ourselves in bad weather, for we found it was 
not in the way if kept up whilst running, 
and so were always sure of a dry bed at 
night; it was wind and water tight, and 
when inside with the flap pulled down and 
secured, we were as warm and snug as we 
could wish, although it was cold, windy, and 
wet weather for the greater part of the time, 
more like February or March than July; yet 
we were always able to keep warm and com- 
fortable at night, which enabled us to put up 
with the bad weather during the daytime 
with a certain amount of equanimity. 

The fresh air and salt breezes had made us 
sleepy. and it was not very long after I had 
hung up the riding-light, and secured the 
canvas door to the cabin, that we were all 
asleep, wrapped up in our warm rugs and 
blankets, nor did we wake until a late hour 
next morning. M 

* We're all in the same boat this morning, 
remarked the Doctor, with & chuckle of satis- 
faction, as he lazily opened cne eye, und 
turned over for another snooze. 

After breakfast I cleared the fire and got 
steam on her again. The tide was rising, 
but we were in no hurry; so I jumped over- 
board and had a swim round, while the 
others went through that painful operation 
generally known as an “ easy shave." — 

We must have saved something consider- 


able in shoe-leather on this trip, for we went 
without any for a great part of the time, and 
the Doctor lived mainly in his pyjamas 
until we ran into a more thickly populated 
region. 

As there was plenty of water over the 
flats by noon, we got our anchor and steamed 
on towards Pitsea; we went up the old 
channel, but finding it gradually shoaling, we 
backed out again before the tide fell. 

Anyone who has only casually glanced at 
the chart would be surprised at the splendid 
cruising ground there is for small craft round 
about Canvey Island, for at high tide there is 
twenty feet of water in many parts, with a 
fine stretch of open wind-swept reaches, on 
which there is often quite a sea, as the tides 
run strong. and a breeze soon sets up a popple 
on the salt water. 

Having got into the correct channel, the 
entrance to which is rather difficult for a 
stranger to find, we headed up for Ben- 
tleet. 

This little village, with its picturesque but 
smelly creek, & glimpse of which we got 
underneath the railway arch, came into view 
as we rounded the last point; and with its old 
church tower showing up against the trees, 
and the winding creek in the foreground, it 
looked & very pretty place indeed. 

Our first intention was to bring up in the 
creek, but on further consideration we 
thought there might possibly be broken posts, 
etc., under water that would not be pleasant 
to stick on, so we made fast to the quayside 
farther up the main stream, on which were 
some eighty or more white ducks making a 
considerable amount of noise as they sat and 
plumed their feathers and waddled about in 
the mud. 

" We only want some green peas," 
remarked the Doctor, *and we shall get on 

very well." 

* The first thing we want," said the mate, 
holding up an empty beaker, “is water. I 
wonder where the supply is ? ” 

“There is a pump here,” said a boy who 
was looking on, the sole spectator of our 
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arrival, and pointing to an old one close 


y. 

* There's not always water in it, though," 
added he; “ then there's another ‘up town,’ 
but that drains the churchyard.” 

"Oh, does it?” said the Doctor; “then 
we'll try this one first," and accordingly we got 
our kegs ashore, but found the pump locked. 

We, however, soon found the old lady who 
had the key, and after a little demur she 
handed it over to the Doctor, who gave her 
one of his most fetching smiles; but it had 
little effect on her, for she promptly re. 
marked that sixpence a pailful was the usual 
price; and as she evidently did not intend to 
let the Doctor's blandishments affect the 
market, I stumped up, having a dim re- 
collection that our biggest keg held at least 
three, and after gettingas much as we required 
the pump was solemnly locked again, and 
the key returned to the owner. 

" What are you laughing at?"' said the 
mate suddenly to the young urchin who was 
looking on. 

" He's only grinning at our skipper's 
vigorous efforts at pumping," said the 
Doctor. 

“They only charge a farden a pail up 
town," said the boy. 

* Never mind," said the mate, “ we don't 
like ours too strong." 

The launch lay chafing against the quay- 
side meanwhile; so with the object of finding 
& comfortable berth, the mate and Doctor 
started off in the dinghy to explore the creek 
at the back of the village. 

They soon returned, however, with the 
report that it was much more picturesque 
than pleasant, being evidently the centre of 
the main-drainage system ; so we thought it 
better to lie outside that night in fresher 
water; and wishing to keep in the deepest 
portion of the channel, so that we could be 
afloat all the tide, I questioned the youngster, 
who, being & native of the place, would 
probably know. 

“You see they ducks," said he, pointing 
to a couple of dozen or so feeding near the 
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opposite shore ; * well, there be deep water 
over there." 

* Then we!ll get across before the tide falls 
any more," said I promptly, * and bring-up 
for the night " ; and having steamed across 
we let go our mud-hook, and the mate put the 
kettle on for tea. 

We sat for a long time enjoying the fresh 
breeze, and watched the ducks feeding 
around us on the mud ; they were very busy, 
&nd seemed to ignore our presence, but the 
mate said they kept one eye on the Doctor 
all the time. 

“ I never knew that ducks would eat crabs,” 
said I; “but just watch that fat fellow—he 
has one now about half-way down his throat ; 
you can see the lump going." 

“What a sensation! Fancy having a live 
crab in your * tum-tum,' old man ! " said the 
mate. 

* Ah, I'm afraid these ducks would taste 
rather fishy," remarked the Doctor, as he 
ineffectually tried to lure one within reach. 

The tide had meanwhile been rapidly 
falling, and our deep-water channel had 
shoaled, until the launch lay with her port 
bilge on the slanting bank of mud that 
stretched away to the opposite shore. and in 
the deepening twilight looked anything but 
inviting. 

* I hope she won't list suddenly over,” said 
the Doctor, looking into the water that still 
remained in the middle of the gat on our 
starboard-side. 

" I don’t think there is much fear of that, 
but I don’t like our berth,” said I. “ We've 
come to the very worst part we could pick. 
Just look at that steep bank! If our screw 
were to catch on top when she swings next ebb 
we should be in a nice fix"; and I made a 
mental resolve to get up in good time. 

We were in for another cold night—the 
stars had a frosty look, and the keen wind 
whistled and moaned with an angry note 
against our canvas walls, and made in- 
effectual attempts to get inside; but our 
fastenings held firm, and we slept soundly, 
too soundly, through it all. 
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STORIES FROM THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


E seems the fortune of some fellows to 

meet all the rough edges that school.life 
can give them. They make their first ap- 
Pe&rance in the January term, when the 


$choolrooms are dead cold, the corridors 


 . morning. 


draughty, the water-jugs frozen every 
They are given as fays to the 
most unpopular of fag-masters, and the 


house-master into whose hands they fall is 


Invariably the worst of the whole staff. 


Their classes are hard, their desk-mates are 
troublesome, and it always happens that they 
m entire strangers to the whole school. 
ey commence their career with blue faces 
and blue prospects. 
gente appear to get over this first stage 
: T 1 and seem as much at home in 
de. aS 1f they had been in the place for 
s disi They seem to take everything 
grade eePy spirit, and the rough edges 
o. = Y wear oft. Others, however, appear 
d uy the blue colour with them right away 
eoe cud of the term. They are always in 
Everythi always bemoaning their luck. 
wrong Ing they take in hand seems to go 
best in ie success fails to crown even their 
€ntions. They never seem to escape 
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XII.— THE LUCK OF LORING. 


from the first cloud, and their history is a 
series of mishaps. 

Loring was one of these unfortunate boys, 
and long before he left the lower school he 
had made quite a reputation for himself. He 
arrived on one seventeenth of January, when 
St. Martin's was as chilly and miserable & 
place as one could possibly find, and his very 
first act was to get into a bother. A small 
boy named Hayes inquired his name, just at 
the gate of the playground. Loring was cold 
and ill-tempered, and told him to “find out." 
A fight took place immediately, only to be 
stopped by the chance appearance of a pre- 
fect. Loring then went into school with a 
first burden of two hundred lines upon his 
shoulders. 

The following months seemed to take their 
whole tone from that incident. Because of 
that fight with Hayes, Loring was refused as 
a fag by Perkins, a sane and quiet Sixth- 
former who did not like the idea of having a 
quarrelsome junior about him. He was 
taken instead by Locke, who thought it well 
to assert his authority by cuffing the new- 
comer at sight. If a senior should see fit to 
cuff a fag, it is just as well for the fag to bear 


it patiently. Loring was not familiar with 
this item of school philosophy, and he was 
also smarting under a sense of universal in- 
justice. He kicked out at Locke, and suffered 
further in consequence. 

His reputation as a troublesome boy 
reached Mr. Mecklin, his form-master, on the 
very next day. Mr. Mecklin did not take the 
trouble to discover things for himself, but 
went to work in quite another way. On 
Loring's first appearance in class he kept a 
close watch upon him, and succeeded in 
finding him guilty of many little deeds which 
might well have been laid to the charge of 
two scapegraces who happened to be his 
neighbours. After class he called him up 
and told him that he knew all about him 
already, and that he must be careful. “I 
intend to keep my eye upon you,” concluded 
the master solemnly ; “so you will need to 
take care, sir. I will have no nonsense in 
this class.” 

Loring gave in after that. He was always 
sullen to the master, and the master was not 
wise enough to pass his moods unnoticed, 
and give him a fair chance. They were 
always at war with one another, as long as 
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Loring remained in the class, and even when 
he had gone higher, Mr. Mecklin's dislike and 
distrust followed him. Loring’s school record 
at first was one of lines and detentions, and 
when those had been left behind it was one 
of sullenness and disorder. 

It was * his luck," and nothing else. So, 
at least, everybody said, and he believed it 
himself because it was such an easy and 
convenient belief. What was the good, he 
sometimes asked himself, of trying to get on 
and keep straight, when all the luck was 
against him? He had never had half the 
chances of other fellows, and he never would 
have while he was in this wretched hole. 
Let them do their worst—he didn't care. 
Perhaps the luck would turn, some day, and 
then —— 

So it went on until he reached the Fifth 
Form. By this time his very walk and 
figure betrayed his ruling 1dea_ for he slouched 
along with his hands plunged into his pockets 
and his shoulders bent in the sullen fashion 
of one who does not care much about any- 
thing. There was sullenness in his eyes, too, 
and in the very shape of his mouth. He 
seemed to be always on the look-out for 
rough edges. 

He was in the middle of a game of fives one 
day ip the courtyard, and was doing very well, 
when a messenger came to look for him. 

" You're wanted in the drawing-room, 
Loring. There's some one to see you.” 

“Can't I finish this game? " asked Loring 
discontentedly. 

“ You can if you like," said the messenger. 
“ But I don't think you'd better. The Doctor 
doesn’t like to wait.” 

" Just my luck ! " was Loring's character- 
istic remark. “When Im sent for, its in 
the very middle of the best game I ever 
played!’ and dropping the ball he plunged 
his hands into his pockets and went in- 
doors. 

The visitor in the drawiug-room was what 
the parlourmaid had already described to 
vhe housemaid as “a military gentleman in 
appearance, with a ‘Sir’ in front of his 
name, and a lot of letters after it." Instinct 
told Loring who he was, though he had not 
seen him since long before the opening of 
his school.life. 

“Uncle Will!” he exclaimed gladly; and 
in that moment forgot both himself and the 
Doctor. 

Sir William shook hands with his nephew 
most cordially. After the first words of 
greeting there was a pause. They looked at 
one another curiously. 

After that look Sir William’s face became 
grave. He had come to see a bright-faced, 
manly boy, a Loring after his own heart; 
but this was not the one he had in memory. 
He glanced at the Doctor, whose look was 
also grave. For the Doctor also remembered, 
and it suddenly came to him that three or 
four years at St. Martin’s had not improved 
this pupil of his. He pursed his lips slightly, 
and two or three furrows made their appear- 
ance in the centre of his forehead. Loring 
saw the signs and knew them. 

* He's getting riled," he said to himself. 
“I wonder what I've done now. It’s just 
my luck!" With that reflection his face 
darkened and hardened, and his sullen stoop 
became more perceptible. 

Nothing was said at the time, however, 
and he spent a pleasant afternoon. He took 
his uncle over the school premises and 
grounds as a matter of course, and then 
went with him to tea, not in the School- 
house, but at the Hazleton Royal Hotel. 
They spoke of many things, particularly of 
the Afghan and Egyptian campaigns; but 
the General did not say a word of what was 
foremost in his mind until they stood to- 
gether on the station platform, waiting for the 
train. But he watched the boy carefully, 
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and when the time came knew exactly how 
to treat him. 

* And what's wrong with you, Jack?” he 
asked suddenly. 


* Wrong, Uncle? "There's nothing wrong 


with me." 
“ Oh,” said the General. “Nothing wrong 
with you? "Then what makes you look so 


sullen? Has some one been treading on your 
toes ever since you have been here? " 

Those words were clear enough for anyone 
to understand. Loring flushed and looked 
down. 

" It's—it's something like that," he stam. 
mered, already half-ashamed. *'I've had 
&wfully bad luck since the first day I came 
here." 

“ Awfully bad what?” asked Sir William. 
“Awfully bad what? " 

“Luck, Uncle. Awfully bad luck." 

“ Luck! " repeated Sir William, as though 
he were trying to remember the word. 
“Luck! Awfully bad luck! Luck—luck— 
luck ! " 

This was worse than laughter. worse than 
argument. Loring's face flushed a deeper 
red. ‘The General was the hero of the family. 
and his word was an oracle. How foolish, 
how babyish, how paltry ** luck ” sounded, as 
he turned it over and over under his thick 
moustache! Shame burned in the boy's 
cheeks like a flame. 

The train came in, and Sir William entered 
his compartment.  Leaning out, with his 
hand upon thedoor, he said quietly : 

* He's a bad lot sometimes, Jack, I know; 
but he always looks & great deal worse than 
heis. Next time he comes. turn on him. 
and look him straight in the eyes. If he's 
wicked after that, give him point —you can 
easily do it. If you only try, you can give a 
pretty good account of yourself. With that 
fellow. a great deal depends on the way you 
take him.” 

Loring did not see what the General meant 
until the last words had been spoken. Then 
his cheeks flushed again, but not with shame. 
Two minutes later he was standing alone on 
the platform, with that new flush still upon 
his face. 

It was all true. he decided, as he walked 
back to the school—it was all true. What 
ever Sir William said must be true. Bad 
luck might come, but a great deal depended 
upon the way in which it wastaken. Hehad 
always taken it badly. Instead of turning 
and looking it squarely in the eyes, he had 
humped up his shoulders, made a sour face, 
and turned his back to it. Like a flash came 
the memory of that first January day, when 
Hayes had asked him his name. He had 
gone wrong then —and he had been wrong 
ever since. 

“Tve been a baby,” he said to himself —“ a 
sulky baby! Next time he comes l'll re 
member, and give him point. I'll give him 
point!" and he made a tierce lunge with his 
penknife at the wooden gate of the quad- 
rangle. It was a strong thrust, and when he 
tried to withdraw the blade it snapped short. 

“Well, upon my word!” he began in a 
tone of disgust. ‘ That's just my-—."'; 
but at that moment he remembered, stopped, 
and gave a laugh. “ No, you don't," he said 
to the invisible enemy. “Off you go, this 
time!” and, closing the broken knife, he went 
indoors— smiling. 

That was the first blow in a battle that 
lasted for many many weeks. Through that 
Easter term it was fought hour by hour, day 
by day, with varying fortune, but on the 
whole with increasing success. Knockdown 
blows came frequently at first, when the 
enemy rode upon Loring's shoulders for days ; 
when the sour lines came back to the face; 
when the hands were once more plunged 
deep into the hopeless pockets. Such blows, 
however, were not so frequent when Easter 


came; and then a holiday at home in the 
General's society gave the combatant a new 
supply of fighting energy. He came back 
erect, determined that this summer term 
should see the end of that fellow Luck for 
good and all. 

That was the happiest term of all, so far. 
He had got into the habit, now, of turning 
upon the foe at his first appearance, getting 
his measure at a glance, and treating him 
accordingly. When asurprise was attempted, 
all his energies sprang to the “ Ready ! " and 
if the old words of submission, * Just my 
luck!” came to his lips unawares, he 
generally succeeded in snapping them off 
short. Constant watchfulness did not tire 
him, but wakened and sharpened up the good 
qualities which had lain dormant so long, 
while increasing success brightened his daily 
work and gave a new zest to every game. 

So it continued until July came in, and 
began to go out again, with the half.year's 
exams. crowding its last week to the full. In 
that last week Loring's last fight was fought, 
the most severe of all of them. It was a 
battle in two bouts, and in the first he was 
badly worsted. In the second he recovered 
himself, and made his victory complete. 

It was Wednesday afternoon. There had 
been an examination in the morning, and 
after dinner there was a scratch match 
between the first eleven and a selected six- 
teen from the rest of the school. Loring 
was one of the best of the sixteen, and would 
probably get into the eleven next season. He 
did very well both at fielding and bowling, 
and when his time came to bat, went to the 
wicket with every contidence. 

It was most unfortunate that when Fifoot 
sent him up that curious ball, Mr. Mecklin 
should have been umpire at the batsman's end. 
Loring stepped out to the ball, and in some 
remarkable way pulled it round to leg. It 
was bad cricket, perhaps. but a splendid hit. 
The accident that occurred was almost as rare 
as the batsman's style of play. There was a 
thud—a gasp—and, when Loring looked, he 
saw Mr. Mecklin sitting doubled up upon the 
grass. 

In the confusion that followed he had time 
to realise the situation  * You've done it 
now," whispered Davies, from behind the 
wickets. ''Lucky you're out of his classes, 
old man " ; and then, in à moment, an old 
familiar phrase dropped from the butsman's 
lips: 

“Just my luck ! " 

Afterwards he went to speak to the master. 
The enemy was with him, and perhaps there 
was something wanting in his apology. It 
was & moment that needed the best qualities 
that his long struggle had won him, but they 
were not at hand. Mr. Mecklin heard him 
in chill silence, and nodded ungraciously. 
Loring went back to his wicket with a 
stubborn air, and was bowled by the next 
ball. *Just my luck!" Davies heard him 
say under his breath ; and then he went off 
the field with his head down and his 
shoulders rounded in the way they all knew 
so well. 

So the first bout ended in a bitter defeat. 
The bitterness was with him next day, when 
the Fifth and Sixth filed into their desks for 
the last morning of the examination. Things 
grew darker still when he saw that the desk 
behind him was to be occupied by that big 
booby, Soames, of the lower division, a fellow 
who was notorious for his habit of asking 
questions of anyone who sat near him; but 
even that was not all. For the master who 
came in to conduci the examination was 
neither the Doctor nor Mr. Warren, as might 
have been expected, but Mr. Mecklin—small, 
fussy, and suspielous as usual. 

“Just my luck!” thought Loring. 

He settled down to his paper in the old 
mood, but half an hour passed without 


incident. 
behind : 

* Loring !* 

He went on writing. 

“Loring,” whispered Soames. 
Loring!” 

It was just what might have been expected. 
He compressed his lips obstinately, and 
commenced work on the next question. 
Then Soames kicked him gently under the 
seat of the desk. 

It would have to stop it was too much. 
He turned to glance behind, and if Soames 
had caught that glance it might have been 
sufficient. The person who caught it, how- 
ever, was Mr. Mecklin. 

* Loring!” 

Loring waited in sullen anger. 

“If I have to speak to you again, I shall 
take vour papers," said the master. “ Go on 
with vour work." 

There was silence for a short time, and 
work went on steadily. But Soames soon 
came to a fresh ditliculty, and again his 
whi-per arose : 

“Loring! Isay. Loring!” 

The call was repeated in vain several 
times. Then came a futile kick, followed in 
a moment by a prod between the shoulders. 
One prod was followed by another, and yet 
another, the last being so energetic that a 
blob of ink dropped from Loring's pen upon 
the sheet before him. 

That was the last straw. He turned 
furiously, and was just about to vive the 
tormentor a piece of his mind when Mr. 
Mecklin spoke again : 

* Loring, come here. 
with you." 

He rose, and gathered the sheets together. 
Then he walked up to the desk. 

" You were speaking," said the master. 
* Your papers will be torn up. You know the 
rule.” 

"I was 
sullenly. 

The master smiled, and took the papers. 
He tore them across with every goodwill, and 
threw the fragments into the grate behind 
him. With them went Loring's certainty 
of gaining the English Literature Prize in 
the Fifth Form. 

He waited quietly enough until it was done. 
Then he turned on his heel, and walked to 
the door with his hands plunged into his 
pockets. After à moment's hush hisenemy's 
voice followed him : 

" What do you mean, sir? 
seat at once.” 

Loring paused at the door, and looked 
back — "You coward!” he said. ‘ You 
little cad ! "-. and there he stopped, choking. 
A moment later he had closed the door 
heavily. 

Mr. Mecklin did not follow him. 

On a peg in the corridor he found his cap, 
and went quietly out across the court and 
quadrangle and through the school lane 
towards Hazleton. 'There was no one to 
stop him or to ask a question. 


Then there came a whisper from 


oe I SAY, 


Bring your papers 


not speaking," said Loring 


Go to your 
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He was in rebellion against everything. 
The whole of last term's struggle had been 
useless after all. What was the good of a 
fellow trying to work up and do his level 
best, when a cad like Mecklin could have it 
in his power to upset it all in two or three 
words? He would giveit up, now, and go 
home, and he would not conie back to school 
ayain. 

There was a great soreness in his throat, 
and his eyes were curiously misty. When 
he reached the station, he found that the 
down train was due in twenty minutes. 
His home was some forty miles away, but 
he had in his purse the money for his 
journey. It had arrived that morning, and 
he would only be using it a couple of days 
earlier than his parents had intended. That 
was all. 

The station was very quiet, and when the 
few passengers had taken their seats there 
was scarcely anyone left on the platform. 
He took a corner of his compartment 
farthest from view, and looked out through 
the window. 

The train was on the point of starting, 
when there was a slight commotion at the 
wicket gate. Loring looked up, and saw a 
gentleman rush into the booking-ofħice. An 
instant later he emerged with a ticket in his 
hand. A porter ran to open one of the 
carriage doors, and the nearest happened to 
be Loring’s. There was a momentary bustle, 
and the guard waved his tlag. The train 
was off, and Loring was sitting face to face 
with Doctor Derry ! 

It was not a case of pursuit and capture. 
The Doctor did not notice, at first, who his 
fellow-passenger was, and when he recognised 
him his surprise was comical. 

“Loring?” he exclaimed. 
Dear me! How did you come here? 
are you going ? ”? 

Taken unawares, the Doctor was hardly 
the Doctor, but & fatherly, kind faced old 
gentleman lost in bewilderment. Had it 
been otherwise, things might have fallen out 
differentlv, even to the end. 

Still it was awful luck for Loring. He 


* Dear me— 
Where 


was utterly confounded, and could only. 


stammer: 

“I'm going home, sir." 

"(Going home!” cried Doctor Derry. 
“ Have you had a telegram? No, surely not, 
for I have only just come away myself. 
What is it?” 

What was it? Loring turned his face aside. 
The crimson surged to his brows, and the 
Doctor’s face vanished in amist. There was 
a long pause. 

During that pause the Doctor had time 
to recover himself, and to observe things. 
What he observed in Loring’s face perhaps 
quickened his memory, and it may be that 
he recollected one observation which he had 
made during Sir William's recent visit. At 
all events, he did not put on the Doctor 
now, but became, if possible, more kind and 
fatherly than ever. He laid his hand on 
Loring's shoulder: 


[THE END.] 
—  —— À——À Ga Er m 
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“You are in trouble, my dear boy. You 
must tell me all about it.” 

All about it? ‘Those words and their tone 
made the mist thieker before Loring, but 
they also touched a new chord. All about 
it? about his awful luck, and about Sir 
William? Then the thought of his uncle 
brought others, and he heard once more the 
old soldier's words. For two days he had 
forgotten them. 

A conviction came upon him that at this 
moment he must look his enemy squarely 
in the face. It was the last chance—the 
turning-point of the battle. He could be the 
old sullen Loring, or the new one his uncle 
had looked for, from this point. It was 
easier to be the old: to defy everybody, to 
close his lips, and say nothing. But he knew 
that that would be defeat. 

“ Come,” said the Doctor very gently, just 
as though he knew of the battle and wished 
to help the weaker side—‘‘ Come. Tell me 
all about it." 

Looking his enemy—not the Doctor— 
squarely in the face, Loring saw that he was 
not half as fearful as he had seemed three 
minutes before. Perhaps this meeting was 
not such bad luck after all— perhaps it was 
not disaster, but opportunity. His heart 
beat faster--he brushed his eyes clear, 
and read “opportunity” in the Doctor's 
look. 

And then he told him all about it. 


When Loring went up to receive the 
Literature Prize on Speech.Day, he was 
cheered vociferously by his comrades of the 
Fifth. Before he returned from the dais, one 
or two of the fellows had had a little talk 
about him. 

" He won that prize against odds," said 
Davies. * Did you ever hear such a story as 
that?” 

** You mean about Mecklin, and about the 
Doctor jumping into the very same railway 
carriage?" asked Seaton. “Yes, it was 
awful queer. The Doctor was a brick to 
let him do his papers all over again. Let's 
give him a clap, you chaps!” 

So the Fifth started a clap for the Doctor, 
and the whole assembly, not knowing at all 
what it was about, joined in. Afterwards 
Seaton went on: 

“ Loring must have felt queer when he 
saw Derry. Of course he didn't know that 
the old man was only going to Lowrie. It 
seemed an awful bit of luck for a runaway ; 
the worst that could have happened." 

*" Yes," said Davies. ‘ But it was not so 
bad as it looked, by a lot, when he came to 
make the best of it. That's often the way 
with luck, you know. A good deal de- 
pends on how you take it. Here he comes 
back." 

Loring came back, smiling and blushing. 
They cheered him once more because he 
carried in his hand the Fifth Form prize for 
English Literature, and because it is the 
general eustom to cheer a victor ; but noneof 
them knew how much he had won besides. 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


i i “ bundle of wood ” is a very good load, 
and may easily be constructed by the 
amateur magician. Obtain a tin canister, a 
wooden roller, or some other cylindrical 
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CHAPTER IX.—THE INEXHAUSTIBLE HaT—continucd. 


object, about 3 in. in diameter. On this 
form a stout cardboard tube by rolling round 
it several layers of cartridge or strong brown 
paper well covered with glue. Care should 


be taken not to let any glue get on the paper 
next the cylinder used as a former, or look out 
for trouble! When the glue is thoroughly 
set, cut the cardboard cylinder down to about 
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42 in. in length. Spread some glue thickly 
round one edge of this tube and stand it, 
glued edge downwards, on a flat piece of 
fairly thick card, to form a bottom, keeping 
it in position with pins and weights as shown 
in fig. 46. When dry, cut off the projecting 


Fig. 46. 


rim of cardboard, and you will have a sort of 
cylindrical box. The edge round the bottom 
may, if necessary, be strengthened by bind- 
ing round with a piece of tape fixed with 
glue. Round this box sticks of firewood are 
to be glued, and halfway between the ends 
of these the usual piece of string is to be 
tied round. The sticks are to be arranged so 
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that they project, say, half an inch or alittle 
more beyond each end of the box. The space 
at the bottom is to be filled in with short 
pieces of stick to complete the deception. 
A section of the contrivance is shown in 
fig. 47. Sometimes the other end of the 
“ bundle" is closed by a hinged flap, also 
covered with ends of sticks (fig. 48), but this 


Fie. 48. 


reduces the interior space somewhat. The 
advantage is that both ends of the supposed 
bundle of wood can be exhibited ; but if the 
sham bundle is followed by the production 
of a real one, as hereafter described, this 
is almost unnecessary. 

A favourite method of using the bundle is 
to pack inside it a feeding-bottle and various 
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articles of baby-linen, details of which, I blush 
to say, are not suitable for publication in the 
“ B.O.P.” These are produced one by one, 
and exhibited to advantage, the performer re- 
marking that the owner of the hat “ must be 
a family man,” and so on, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the victim, who looks on with a 
painfully genial smile and tries to look as 
though enjoying the fun. 

A good way to dispose of the bundle for 
introduction into the hat is to suspend it by & 
loop of string to & peg or wire hook on the 
back of a chair. A double hook for this pur- 
pose may be made with a piece of stout wire 
bent to the shape shown in fig. 49. In placing 
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some article previously produced upon the 
chair with one hand, the other, still holding 
the hat, grasps the back of the chair te move 
it a little more forward or backward as the 
case may be. Thus, by a perfectly natural, 
and consequently unsuspected, movement 
the hat is brought over the bundle, which is 
lifted off its hook and carried away inside 
the hat. If the bundle has not been pre- 
ceded by any other load, a newspaper, a silk 
flag, an egg, or any other small article may 
be loaded in, or simply palmed and appa- 
rently taken from the hat. Such article is 
then placed on the chair for the purpose de- 
scribed. 

In placing the sham bundle on the chair 
a second one -this time the real article— 
can be loaded by the same method. This 
bundle is accidentally (!) allowed to fall on the 
floor to prove its solidity. 

If preferred, the first bundle may be loaded 
in from the servante, and the second from 
the chair, or both may be produced from the 
latter hiding-place ; both bundles may be 
concealed behind the same chair, or each may 
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have a separate chair at the performer's dis- 
cretion. | 

Real or artificial flowers have a pretty 
effect. Of the latter there are various 
kinds made for production. Those known 


as "the enchanted flower-garden’’ are 
effeetive. Each of the little bunches has 
the lower end of the stem weighted with lead 
and armed with a sharp steel point, so that 
when thrown on the floor or table they 
instantly '' take root." 
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The compressible flowers to be described 
in the “showers of flowers ” trick may also 
be used for production from the hat. 

Boxes and reticules are made in various 
styles. The principle on which the majority 
are constructed is shown by figs. 50 to 5». 
To make them, proceed as follows: First cut 
six pieces of thin but strong card, four of 


Fig. 52, 


the shape of a, A, 4. 4, and two of the shape of 
E, E (fig. 50). Loosely join them together tr 
calico hinges, as shown in the same figure 
and cut two good-sized slits in the top piec- 
at R, R. Through these holes pass a lenr:: 
of ribbon, and fasten the ends one to each. -` 
the pieces E, E at the point shown. The tog 
and back are finally to be hinged togethe:. 


FiG. 58. 


You now have a collapsible box like fig. 

To fold the box flat, press in the ends c:. - 
against the bottom (fig. 52), pressin the am: - 
formed by the front and top till it asser - 
the position shown in fig. 53, and then aix - 
fold it as in fig. 54. It will readily be <+~+- 
that a large number of such reticules can 
packed into a small space. The outside 
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covered with leather, cloth, or paper, of any 
style or pattern, according to the taste of the 


od À 


Fic. 54. 


maker. The portion a (fig. 55) is a separate 
piece stuck on to the front, and helps to carry 


a box or reticule of this description may 
‘| be expanded by simply lifting by the loop of 
| ribbon. 
( To be continued.) 
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A "BOY REPORTER" AT WINDSOR. 


SOME of our readers at least may remember the visit 
of the American * Boy Reporter” (Harry Steele Morri- 
son) to this country in the Jubilee year. A youth of 
sixteen, he started from New York without means to 
work his way through Europe. On his arrival in Lon- 
‘lon one of his earliest calls was at the * B.O.P.” office, 
where we chatted with him for a few minutes, and later 
on he was fortunate enough to have an interview with 
Mr. Gladstone at Hawarden, and with the Queen at 
Windsor. He also visited the Continent, and in Paris 
was received by the late President Faure. On his return 
ie he wrote a book,“ A Yankee Boy's Success,” to 

: M ich Mr. Chauncey M. Depew contributes an intro- 
eens A sixpenny edition of this bouk has just been 
p" lished on this side by George Newnes, Limited, and 
bi eria: not bad reading. The youth's audacity is 
Pis us wide have carried him througli all 
rae vel Dim ae 8 his story of how the Queen herself 
“I hesitated at the door, uncertain about how far 
eo I should step, but the ever-present Chamberlain 
| Majest - my perplexitv by beckoning me forward. Her 
lno En t look up from her book, and she was 
eas ill I was fifteen feet away. Then she slowly 
iode ier head, and snilel upon me. I never saw a 
With uon PY action than this She accomplished it 
have kn ! superb grace and dignity that anyone would 
UI UNS te that she was a Queen. Laying her book 
words fn "i beside her she spoke, and I awaited her 
Menit o preathless silence. ‘Oome nearer, my boy,’ 
«I übeyel ke, t talk to you so far away.’ 
near stumbling as [gu i and, of course, I came 
berg, ana tre: boy, is the Princess Henry of Batten- 
ina chair) ais (motioning to a lady on her left, seated 
should have 18 the Princess Victoria of Wales You 
“I blushed uted them on your entrance. 
meanwhile A etd. at the implied rebuke, wondering 
| do not think 7| the Queen chose to make such a remark. 
was a rebub she meant it unkindly, yet it undoubtedly 
Majesty 7 e. i I was looking at none but you, your 
tright, « a and the Princess Victoria laughed 
‘aid, and the c Ompliment for you, grandmamma,”’ she 
‘gain, «I Queen smiled sweetly. Then she spoke 
i meri and ^ *hat you have come all the way from 
fr h working your way, too. Were you not 
0, ; 
ce, | dd ri Majesty ; I was not at all afraid. You 
m ambitious, and ambition conquers 


“ ‘That is true and well spoken,’ said the Queen. 
* And what do you think of our country? Tell me 
truly, for I want no idle flattery.’ 

* * Oh, it is beautiful, your Majesty ; I would love to 
live here.' 

“* But you would rather live in America, wouldn't 
you?' said Princess Henry slyly, winking indecor. 
ously at her niece 

“* Most certainly,’ I replied, ‘for I was born there, 
and it’s my home.’ 

“* Bravo, said the Princess, laughing. 

“*And what are your ambitions and your future 
plans?’ asked the Queen * You have made a brave 
start. Do you intend to continue your career ?' 

*' By all means,’ I said, ‘and if everyone is as kind 
m gracious as your Majesty, I am sure I shall suc- 
ceed. 

“*Thank you. I am much interested in boys and 
young men. I hope to hear of you often in the future. 
Remember that I am your well-wisher and friend. If 
you do writea book, be sure and send me a copy, for I 
shall read it with great pleasure.’ 

^ * Yes, send us one of your books by all means, said 
the Princess Henry of Battenberg. Then, without any 
further conversation, the Queen held out her hand, and 
J barely touched it in farewell. ‘Good-bye,’ she said, 
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‘and again took up the book she had laid down when I 
entered. She smiled sweetly and was seemingly glad 
that she had made me happy. I also said farewell to the 
Princesses, and managed to bow myself out of the 
apartment without falling down.” 


© 
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"GOD CLAIMS YOU." 


WHEN the late Earl Cairns was a little boy he heard 
three words which made a memorable impression upon 
him—“ God claims you." Then came the question, 
"What am I going to do with the claim?" He 
answered, “I will own it, and give myself to God." He 
went home and told his mother, **God claims me.” At 
school and college his motto was “ God claims me." As 
a member of Parliament, and ultimately as Lord 
Chancellor, it was still “God claims me." When he 
was appointed Lord Chancellor he was teacher of a 
large Bible-class, and his minister, thinking that now 
he would not have time to devete to that purpose, said 
to him, ‘*I suppose you will now require to give up 
your class?" “ No,” was the reply, * I will not; God 
claims me.” 


OUR SUMMER HOLIDAY. 


(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by H. WALKER.) 
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2. And failed us after alli 


RABBIT (L. R.).—You ought to have a little rack or 
manger always full of sweet hay. Give also green 
vegetables, 


GUINEA-PIGs ( Cowie).—Mr. Upcott Gill has a book called 
" Minor Pets,” or get Dr. Gordon Stables’ * Home 
* and Farm Favourites.” Messrs. Warne, publishers, 


INcREASING HkIGHT, ete, (E. D.).—1. The growth is 
not usually great after the voice breaks. You will 
probably grow yet if only seventeen, if you do not 
smoke. 32. Two-pound dumb-bells 3. Nature, not 
man, fixes the time, 
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HAIR FALLING Our (Nil D.).—Ill-health. Find out 
the cause and remove that. The cold bath and fresh 
air. No hair stimulant is the slightest bit of good 
until you get into form. Write in two months’ 
time. 


TAME RAT (Mildred).—Equal parts of sulphur and 
creosote ointment. Do not put on too much, and 
don't over-feed. 


M. L. COLLINS and ANDREW. It depends upon the 
plate mark etc., but sixpence would probably be the 
lirnit price, 
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DEAD PiGEON (M. H. B.).— This young thing seemed 
to be healthy, but the crop was very much dis- 
coloured, and on opening it some grains of a 
greyish substance that had the appearance of the 
nitrates used as manure were found, but whether 
they caused death by poisoning it is impossible to 
say. No information is given as to whether the 
parents are at liberty, or shut up in an aviary. The 
gizzard contained grit and partly digested seed, but 
not any of the grey substance that was in the crop 
and had discoloured its lining membrane, 


V. TRELAWNEY.—Ask at the Emigrants’ Information 
Office, 31 Broadway, Westminster. Address your 
letter to the Chief Clerk. It is a Government office, 


J. FiSHER.—Messrs, Dollond are now at the corner of 
Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill. If you write to them 
they will tell you the cost of the lenses post free, and 
you can then consider if it be worth your while. 


PHOTOGRAPHY (C. S. L) and O. H. ARTHUR.—We 
believe the * Hobbies " band camera is a good one 
at the price, but you cannot expect much for so small 
a sum. 


DAVID BARRATT.— The solution is usually a saturated 
solution of bichromate of potash (i.e. one which will 
not dissolve any more crystals of the salt), to which 
is addel strong sulphuric acid in the proportion of 
one fluid ounce of acid to each pint of bichromate 
solution, The question Aas been answered heaps of 
times before. 


INskCTS IN TonToisES' EvELIDS (H. R.).—Washing 
with a lotion of carbolic acid. Usual strength for 
sores, Chemist will make it up. 


J. Sruupy.—The only way is to send the draft toa 
publisher of similar songs. 


R. A. STikLING.—" Our Country's Birds,” price six 
shillings, published by Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
London. Any bookseller can get it for you. It has 
a coloured figure of every bird. 


L. PULLER, —Sce** Hints on Sailing Model Yachts” inthe 
second part of our “ Outdoor Games,” price sixpence. 


OaMEL.— Brass tubes of any length and diameter can be 
had at Staunton’s metal warehouse in Shoe Lane, E.C., 
and at almost any other metal warehouse., 


Simon HAnrt.—Once for all, you must have a gun 
licence, no matter what sort of a gun itis Leave 
guns alone, and then you will be safe. 


G. M. RooMEF.—You would probably get the pupæ 
from Watkins & Doncaster, 36 Strand. It is im- 
possible to say what the price would be within a 
penny or two, 
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Our School Societies.—No. 1. ‘‘ The Piscatorial Society.” 
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Price One Penny. 
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The U.S.A. Flagship ‘‘ New York” in Pursuit of the ‘* Pedro.'^ 
(Drawn for the ** Boy's Own Paper” by J. MACFARLANE.) 


ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


qum Baron was right loval and patriotic, 
and he resolved to have his new 
yacht named the Czarina. 

As our heroes now found that everything 
was well at Castle Indolence, no one 
thought of going south until the end of 


March, and by this time the Czarina 
was fortified, painted, furnished, and pro- 
visioned, and, indeed, almost ready for 
sea. 

Then Ranzikoff begged that Uncle 
might telegraph for Mrs. Adair and her 


—WHERE DAYLIGHT NEVER SHUTS HIS EYE. 


beautiful daughter, for Aileen only, 
he said, should name and launch the 
yacht. 


This happened after a short run which 
the Baron made to his own country. A 
hurried journey it undoubtedly was, one 
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brief month in all. Yet in that time he 
had made a surprise visit to the halls of 
his ancestors and his estates. His recep- 
tion was that of a prince, and to his great 
delight he found that his agents and all 
his people had been doing their duty well 
during his long absence. He distributed 
vifts to everyone, and bade them good- 
bye, followed by the blessings of many 
old people who had known and served 
his parents. 

Next he visited the Emperor and Czar- 
ina, taking even the Fanpress's namesake 
with him—the lovely Borzoi. He had 
stayed three whole days here, then 
hurried back to Scotland, and the boys, 
who had missed him and his quiet good- 
natured ways, now gave him a right 
hearty welcome. 

Mrs. Adair and Ailie arrived a few days 
after, and * surely," thought Rory,“ my 
beautiful queen is more lovely than 
ever," 

“Och! Rory, you rogue," he added, 
addressing himself half-aloud, “it's only 
as 8 queen you must love her.” 

He twirled his young moustache, and 
glanced for a moment at the looking- 
glass. ‘ But Rory," he said, “it is good- 
looking you are, to be sure, and you may 
love Ailie, but mind, only as a subject 
loves his sovereign." 

The ceremony of launching the strong 
yet beautiful yacht was witnessed by 
thousands, and that evening our heroes, 
and heroines too, dined with a company 
of learned savants. In a speech one told 
the Baron that did he not make minute 
scientitic observations he would not be 
doing his duty to the world. 

The Baron was rather bored, as were 
the others, but he was too good-mannered 
to show it. 

And now tho time was short. They 
must sail in ten days, yet Ranzikoff stole 
many opportunities of taking Ailie and 
her mother down the Clyde, and up into 
the Highlands, and indeed, * everywhere," 
as Rory said. 

They went all together, though, to the 
Tayside Highlands. 

The trees were now all in young leaf, 
the fields, the banks, and even the rocks 
ablaze with beautiful flowers. 

" Heigho!"' sighed Allan, as he sat 
with Rory and Ailie on the very spot 
where the Irish lad had fished him up out 
of the water, *I would I were a boy 
again.” 

"Oh, dear Rory O'Flinn," said Ailie, 
with sadness in her bonnie blue eyes, “I 
can never forget that you saved my 
brother's life, and I'll pray for you both, 
when you are far away on the lonely sea 
of ice, and God is sure to bring you safely 
back and home to us.” 

Some time after this, when Allan was 
up stream making a cast for a salmon, 
Rory found himself alone with Ailie. 

" Ailie," he said, “I hope ye burned 
the poor scrawly verses I sent you when 
I was a brat of a boy." 

"No, oh no, I shall 
them!” 

" Maybe there was divil a word of truth 
in them though." 

. Allie clapped her little hand on his 
lips. ** You mustn't use sailor language," 
she said, and he hung his head. 

"Do you know, Ailie, that the Baron 
loves vou very much—ahem! no, no," 
he added quickly, for Ailie blushed a 


always keep 
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* I mean loves hia Queen the Em- 
And isn't it right entirely ? ” 
It is good to love 


little. 
press. 

“Very much so. 
one's Queen." 

Rory was delighted, and waxed poctic. 

“One day, Ailie, you will be married to 
some great man. But I've built you a 
bit of a throne on my heart, and I shall 
love you always, always—as my queen. 
Nothing more, and ‘tis right to love your 
queen." 

Then the lad pressed her hand just once 
to his lips, as respectfully, as gently, as 
though she had been the Ennpress of 
India. 

The bashful boy, he was little else, 
started up now, and advanced to meet 
the Baron. He would have gone right 
away, but Ailie motioned him to aseat by 
her side. 

This visit to old haunts was very 
delightful, and so too was that made by 
Allan with his sister and mother to Castle 
Indolence. 


When the sturdy yet pretty vacht 
steamed slowly down the Clyde and out 
to sea, the weather was delightful. 

They rounded the Mull, then steered 
almost directly north. 

The crew was considerably larger than 
was needed, but good sailors they all were, 
and most of them had been to the ice 
before. 

Once fairly at sea, fires were banked, 
and all sail that a fore and aft schooner 
could carry was set. 

Then, the breeze increasing, the fires 
were let out, and for days and days the 
engineers and stokers had very good tines 
of it. They had their own little mess, 
as cosy as cosy could be, and now they 
dressed in their Sawbath clothes, with 
searf-pins and rings, and lounged about 
"midships, looking the very picture ot con- 
tentinent. 

Rory and Allan used to visit them now 
and then 1n their curtained cabin, which 
could even boast of & fireplace. 

And Rory would play to them, and Mr. 
Cullen and his junior, Ritchie, told. these 
young mariners many a wild and weird 
tale concerning their own experiences in 
the icy north. 

The wind lasted for a week, and by this 
time the Czarina was about opposite 
Iceland, though much farther to the 
east. 

All had gone well till now, but one 
evening—there still was a long dark 
night—down went the breeze, and so 
suddenly too, that Uncle Jack, the skipper, 
was quite justified in believing that it 
would rise again in another quarter, and 
come on to blow. 

* Light the fires and get up steam with 
all speed.” 

That was the order that Rory now took 
to the sturdy engineers. 

“It's your watch, Ritchie,” said Cullen, 
“ but I'll come and help you." 

Oif went their “ Sunday braws," and 
on went their somewhat greasy working 
garments once more. 

Vasto was snugly asleep on a piece of 
canvas, with little Tronso under his chin. 

Baron Ranzikoff himself was walking 
the quarter-deck with his noble dog. 

“ Sce, captain," he said to Uncle Jack, 
“my beautiful companion sniffs the air. 
She ever does so betore a coming storm." 

" I'm not sorry," was the reply, ** and 


I'm not afraid. I just want to find out 
if the yacht knows how to behave her- 
self.” 

The sun went down behind a very 
strange cloudscape and seascape. The 
waves were beginning to ripple to a 
northern breeze, and stretching far along 
the horizon was a bank of dark blue 
clouds, that anyone might have taken for 
& mountainous shore; above this was 
layer after layer of pink.red clouds, with 
rifts of greenish sky between. 

Twilight lingered long, but the steam 
began to roar through the pipe, joining the 
smoke that went rolling away overhead 
and astern. 

All sail was taken in now, the wind, 
which first came in httle putfs, increasing 
every minute. The puffs became squalls, 
the squalls joined to form a strong head- 
wind. And this wind soon reached the 
strength of a whole gale. 

The dogs had a large and cleanly kept 
cabin all to themselves, and every stormy 
day or storiny night they made tracks for 
this, getting hurriedly below. ‘Two would 
stand by the cabin door, while one went 
and brought the steward, a kind-hearted 
man, who immediately let them in, gave 
them a biscuit each, and carefully closed 
the door. 

At midnight this storm was at its 
height. And a fearful gale it was! 

Her head was kept to the north 
however. She was facing 1t; but so 
terrible was the wind's force, that she 
made but little headway, while tons of 
foaming water, ay, and green cold seas as 
well, were shipped over the bows and came 
rolling aft. But everything was secure, 
and the Czarina was battened down fore 
and aft. 

The captain never left the deck, but 
more than once did he send Allan below 
to ascertain if the engines were working 
well. 

Allan had to dodge the seas, and watch 
the motion most carefully as he went 
forward amidships. More than once he 
found himself in the scuppers. But he 
was dressed in oilskins from head to 
heels. 

Down below, when he got there, he 
found quite a change of climate—roaring 
blazing fires, light and heat, and Cullen 
Standing, but swaying about, by the 
engine-room door, with nothing on him 
save his shirt and trousers, mopping the 
sweat from his broad Scotch brow with a 
piece of yarn or tow. : 

The answer to the captain's query was 
only one word: ** Sweetly ! " 

Towards eight bells, in the middle 
watch, when Rory, who had been made 
second mate, as no super-cargo was 
required, came up to relieve Allan, the 
storm was at its height, and the wind 
roaring in explosive gusts like the bursting 
of melinite shells. The sea was one secth- 
ing mass of foam. 

Alas! while Allan was standing beside 
his friend. both holding on to the ratlines, 
and shouting some orders into his ears, 
something dark and bulky swept past 
then. It was & poor sailor. He was 
dashed against the grating aft near to the 
wheel, and it was believed he was floated 
overboard. 

But when daylight came glimmering 
in at last and the sun rose over the awful 
turmoil, the poor fellow's mangled body 
was found firmly wedged in beneath the 


a 


a grating, and he was buried that same 


hour. 


: His sad death caused but little sorrow 
a in the ship, for hardly yet had the men 
» become well enough acquainted to love 


~ each other. 


. 
t 


But tne man had left à wife 
| behind him, ay, and bairnies too, who 


: would sadly miss the father. 


F 


The storm went down—at least the 


„ wind did, for the sea still chopped and 


L 


foamed and tumbled, its green waves 


; singing in the frosty air, as they went 


) 


rushing astern. 


; How sweet the sleep a sailor gets after 


h 


a night like this! 


: When he had discussed a very early 
, breakfast, the skipper turned in and slept 
, heavily a dreamless sleep until the early 


i 


. these wild cold seas save coffee. 


" 


[ 


L 


. dinner-hour. 
The Czarina was almost a temperance 
ship. Nothing does one any good in 
That is 


. my own experience. Only the men were 


. allowed an evening glass, and sometimes 


4 


the older people in the saloon had the 
same. 

One or two lesser gales, and then they 
. made the ice. 
The crow's nest was erected on the 


` mainmast as high as the gilded truck on 


the very day that Allan, swinging high 


aloft, caught the first glimpse of the ice- 


blink, a long white glare far away on the 


. northern horizon. 


Small pieces of ice, no longer than 
sheep, lay athwart their course, and the 
good ship went rattling through them; 
they stopped her way but little. Streams 


of slush or half-melted snow were worse. 
: But little bergs became big bergs, and ere 
' Jong swarms of sea-gulls, terns, and snow 


birds from the main pack itself were 
flving tack and half-tack around the 
ship, and screaming our mariners a 
welcome. 

They now steamed a more easterly 
course. 

Fires were once more banked, for the 
sca was as smooth as an inland lake on 
the sweetest summer's day. And every- 
thing went smoothly on board, too. 

Cold? Well, I do not say that the 
temperature was not low enough, but in 
sunny weather like this no one felt it, and 
no one meant to feel it. 

Exercise, even walking the decks, was 
in itself a pleasure. Then the men were 


encouraged to play all kinds of blood. 


warming gaines. As for the dogs, they 
had glorious fun indeed, scurrying and 
feathering around the decks after the big 
wooden balls, thrown or rolled by the 
uen for their especial delectation. 

It was a kind of canine football, Rugby 
rules, and when Czarina and Vasto were 
having a scrimmage over the ball, Tronso 
would watch his chance, paw it out from 
ander them, and quickly foot it all the 
way forward to goal, the men cheering 
and clapping their hands. 
. Well, all hands fore and aft had appe- 
sites like ostriches, only they did not bolt 
scapper nails, and if they felt a trifle cold 
when the “ barber " lay low on the water, 
‘why there was hot coffee below to be had 
"or the asking. i 

The men looked like bears in their 
‘ough jackets, amd ears and hands were 
cept covered. for summer was only just 
'eginning. 

By-and-by they could dispense with 
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such clothing even in Spitzbergen, the 
marvellous island they had come to visit, 
and in some measure to explore. 

Vasto was full of fun and tricks. 
Czarina had always a piece of canvas to 
lie upon on the weather side of the 
quarter-deck, and tricky old Vasto (N.B. 
“old” at sea is a term of endearment) 
-—Vasto, I say, with the richest of fun 
twinkling from those drab eyes of his, 
would watch his opportunity, steal this 
canvas, and go tearing round and round 
the decks with it. 

If Czarina saw him, she went for him 
in quite a womanly way—with tooth and 
nail—and very soon put an end to his 
fun, recovered the stolen property, and 
came triumphantly back to the quarter- 
deck. 

Of course Vasto was big enough to have 
devoured Czarina, but he was a sailor and, 
therefore, gentleman, and too gallant by 
far to defend himself against a lady. 

But retribution itself came one day, 
and poor Vasto, tripping over the piece of 
canvas, fell with great force, and badly 
injured his near fore-paw. 

He went howling most pitifully aft to 
seek for assistance, and Dr. Grant, hap- 
pening to come up at this moment, quickly 
examined the foot, and dressed it tenderly. 
The dog licked his face in gratitude. He 
had to wear a bandage and splint for a 
week. Then hetore these off, and Czarina 
and himself applied hot fomentations with 
their tongues. 

Vasto got well, but never again did he 
attempt to steal Czarina’s canvas. 


They reached the heavy ice on the 
southern shores of Spitzbergen about the 
end of May, and, therefore, rather early 
for much, if any exploration. 

That did not signify anything to our 
heroes: summer, with its one long day, 
was all before them. So they determined 
to cruise about until circumstances be- 
came more favourable, and make them- 
selves acquainted with the fish of the sea, 
the fowls of the air, and the creatures 
that bask upon the ice or sleep and swim 
on the sea’s deep blue. 

In former works of mine—notably, I 
think,“ The Snowbird "-- I have described 
at some length life in the frozen ocean 
thatlies much farther to the west and the 
south. 

But here, to Spitzbergen and the snow- 
clad bergs around, I do not think that I 
have ever before introduced my readers. 

It will do them no harm to know, 
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therefore, that the mainland of Spitz- 
bergen is a huge tract of desolate country, 
nearly always icebound, and with mighty 
glaciers everlastingly, though slowly, 
moving seawards. There are ranges of 
mountains in it, and vast tablelands of 
inland snows, many portions of which 
are so roughened with’ boulders of icc 
that they are impassable whether to men 
on snow-shoes or dragging light sleighs. 
The skis (pronounced ‘ shees’’) are the 
long Norwegian or Lapland snow-shoes. 
They are saddled, as it were, to the feet, 
and, after you have got well up to them 
and do not tumble about, progress is most 
swift and charming. 

This mainland lies, like an immense 
irregular triangle, with. its well-pointed 
apex to the south, between the latitudes 
of about 764° to 80°, and in longitude at its 
extreme breadth from 11° to 22° east of 
meridian. 

But there is a Nor'-East Island of 
great extent, and almost egg-shaped, 
besides . many smaller mountainous 
islands that I need not mention. 

The flocks of sea-birds that tacked 
around the Czarina, or floated on the 
calm rolling waters near her, were im- 
mense. 

It was the breeding season certainly, 
but I happen to know that not one-fifth 
of our sea-birds mate year after year. 

Away inland on the islands in baro 
spats, interspersed with patches of timid 
yet beautiful arctic flowers, or on ledges of 
rocks, warmed and dried by Arctic sun- 
light, you still find beautifully pointed eggs, 
green or blue, and speckled and streaked, 
as if by a quill-pen dipped in ink, and 
indeed eggs of every shape and size. 

On the ground it is scarcely possible to 
wade through these **gulleries," and the 
noise is deafening. But more than this, 
you need strong leggings, for many of 
the larger birds, instead of flying off, 
refuse to budge, and will peck most 
viciously at your lower extremities. 

* What are you doing here? ” they seem 
to scream, “you featherless old biped ? 
Get away, get away, get at-way—ay 
—ay! You're ugly enough to addle my 
eggs." 

“Took! look!” cried Rory excitedly ono 
day, pointing to a huge hairy head, with 
monster paddling paws in front, that 
appeared above the water. ** Allan! Allan! 
the monster is coming this way. Bedad! 
it is going to board the ship entirely." 

And board he did. 


(Io be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN 


li the morning, after breakfast, it was 

decided that the men should begin to dig a 
sloping bed which would allow the Halbrane 
to slide to the foot of the iceberg. Would 
that Heaven might grant success to the 
operation, for who could contemplate without 
terror having to brave the severity of the 
austral winter, and to pass six months under 
such conditions. as ours on a vast iceberg, 
dragged none could tell whither? Once the 
winter had set in, none of us could have es- 
caped from that most terrible of fates—dying 
of cold. 

At this moment, Dirk Peters, who was ob- 
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By JULES VERNE, 
Author of * Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX.—''UNMERCIFUL DISASTER." 


that the others, drifting on, are leaving it 
behind! ” 

And, in fact, whilst five or six icebergs 
were descending towards the south, ours was 
as motionless as though it had been stranded 
on a shoal. 

The simplest explanation was that the 
new base had encountered ground at the 
bottom of the sea to which it now adhered, 
and would continue to adhere, unless the 
submerged part rose in the water so as to 
cause a second capsize. 

This complicated matters seriously, 
because the dangers of positive immobility 


DUNT 


“ Kneel down, sailors of the ‘ Halbrane.' ” 


serving the horizon from south to east at 
about one hundred paces off, cried out in a 
rough voice: “ Lying to!” 

Lying to? What could the half-breed 
mean by that, except that the floating mass 
had suddenly ceased to drift? As for the 
cause of this stoppage, it was neither the 
moment to investigate it, nor to ask our- 
selves what the consequences were likely td 
be. 

* It is true, however," cried the boatswain. 
“The iceberg is not stirring, and perhaps 
has not stirred since it capsized!” 

“How?” said I; “it no longer clianges its 
place ? ” 

“ No,” replied the mate, “ and the proof is 


were such that the chances of drifting were 
preferable. At least in the latter case there 
was some hope of coming across a continent 
or an island, or even (if the currents did not 
change) of crossing the boundaries of the 
austral region. 

Here we were, then, after three months of 
this terrible voyage! Was there now any 
question of trying to save William Guy, his 
comrades on the Jane, and Arthur Pym? 
Was it not for our own safety that any 
means at our disposal should be employed ? 
And could it be wondered at were the 
sailors of the Halbrane to rebel, were they 
to listen to Hearne's suggestions, and 
make their officers, or myself especially, 
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MYSTERY. 


responsible for the disasters of this ex- 
pedition ? 

Moreover, what was likely to take place, 
since, notwithstanding their losses, the 
followers of the sealing-master were still a 
majority of the ship's company ? 

This question I could clearly see was 
occupying the thoughts of Captain Len Guy 
and West. 

Again, although the recruits from the 
Falklands formed only a total of fourteen 
men, às against the twelve of the old crew, 
was it not to be feared that some of the 
latter would take Hearne's side? What if 
Hearne's people, urged by despair, were 
already thinking of seizing the only boat we 
now possessed, setting off towards the north, 
and leaving us on this iceberg? It was, 
then, of great importance that our boat 
should be put in safety and closely watched. 

A marked change had taken place in 
Captain Len Guy since the recent occur- 
rences. He seemed to be transformed upon 
finding himself face to face with the dangers 
which menaced us. Up to that time he had 
been solely occupied in searching for his 
fellow-countrymen ; he had handed over the 
command of the schooner to West, and he 
could not have given it to anyone more 
zealous and more capable. But from this 
date he resumed his position as master of 
the ship, and used it with the energy 
required by the circumstances; in a word, 
he again became sole master on board, after 
God. 

At his command the crew were drawn up 
around him on a flat spot a little to the left 
of the Halbrane. In that place the follow- 
ing were assembled: On the seniors' side: 
Martin Holt and Hardy, Rogers, Francis, 
Gratian, Bury, Stern, the cook (Endicott), 
and I may add Dirk Peters; on the side of 
the new-comers, Hearne and the thirteen 
other Falkland sailors. The latter composed 
a distinct group; the sealing-master was 
their spokesman, and exercised a baneful 
influence over them. 

Captain Len Guy cast a stern glance upon 
the men, and said in a sharp tone: 

“ Sailors of the Halbrane, I must first 
speak to you of our lost companions. Five 
of us have just perished in this catastrophe." 

" We are waiting to perish in our turn, 
in ihese seas, where we have been dragged in 
spite of ——" 

“ Be silent, Hearne," cried West, pale with 
anger, "or if not — ." 

“ Hearne has said what he had to say," 
Captain Len Guy continued coldly. “Now 
it is said, and I advise him not to interrupt 
me a second time ! " 

The sealing-master might possibly have 
ventured on an answer, for he felt that he was 
backed by the majority of the crew; but 
Martin Holt held him back, and he was 
silent. 

Captain Len Guy then took off his hat 
and pronounced the following words with an 
emotion that affected us to the bottom of our 
hearts : 

* We must think of those who have died in 
this dangerous voyage, whieh was undertaken 
in the name of humanity. May God be 
pleased to take into consideration the fact 
that they devoted their lives to their fellow- 
creatures, and may He not be insensible to 
our prayers for one another Kneel down, 
sailors of the Halbrane ! ” 

They all knelt down on the icy surface, 
and the murmurs of prayer ascended towards 


heaven. - 


We waited for Captain Len Guy to rise 
before we did so. 

“ Now," he resumed, * after those who are 
dead come those who have survived. To 
them I say that they must obey me, whatever 
my orders may be, and even in our present 
situation I shall not tolerate any hesitation 
or opposition. The responsibility for the 

' general safety is mine, and I will not yield 
any of it to anyone. I am master here, as 
! on board — —" 
ı "On board—when there is no longer a 
‘ ship,” muttered the sealing-master. 
^ “You are mistaken, Hearne, the vessel is 
t here, and we will put it back into the sea. 
: Besides, if we had only a boat, I am the cap- 
tain of it. Let him beware who forgets this ! ” 
|. That day, Captain Len Guy, having taken 
the height of the sun by the sextant and 
fixed the hour by the chronometer (both of 
‘these instruments had escaped destruction in 
' the collision), obtained the following position 
of his ship: 
+ South latitude : 88° 55'. 
s West longitude : 39? 12". 
. The Halbrane was only at 1? 5'—about 65 
miles —from the south pole. 
. "All handsto work," was the captain's order 
that afternoon, and everyone obeyed it with 
a will. There was not a moment to lose, as 
the question of time was more important 
than any other. So far as provisions were 
concerned, there was enough in the schooner 
for eighteen months on full rations, so we 
were not threatened with hunger, nor with 
;hirst either, notwithstanding that owing to 
ihe water-casks having been burst in the 

'ollision, their contents had escaped through 
heir staves. Luckily, the barrels of lime- 
uice and wine, being placed in the least 
¿xposed part of the hold, were nearly all 
ntact. Under this head we had experienced 
10 loss, and the iceberg would supply us with 
rood drinking-water. It is a well-known fact 
hat ice, whether formed from fresh or salt 
vater, contains no salt, owing to the chloride 
of sodium being eliminated in the change 
rom the liquid to the solid state. The origin 
f the ice, therefore, is a matter of no im- 
ortance. However, those blocks which are 
asily distinguished by their greenish colour 
nd their perfect transparency are preferable. 
‘hey are solidified rain, and therefore much 
iore suitable for drinking-water. 

Without doubt, our captain would have 
'cognised any blocks of this description, but 
one were to be found on the glacier, owing 
» its being that part of the berg which was 
riginally submerged, and came to the top 
Ker the fall. 

The captain and West decided first to 
ghten the vessel, by conveying everything 
1 board to land. 'The masts were to be 
eared of rigging, taken out, and placed on 
i10 plateau. It was necessary to lighten the 
-ssel as much as possible, even to clear out 
ie ballast, owing to the difficult and danger- 
1s operation of launching. It would be 
'tter to put off our departure for some days 
this operation could be performed under 
ore favourable circumstances. The loading 
ight be afterwards accomplished without 
uch difficulty. 

Besides this, another reason by no means 
i3 serious presented itself to us. It would 
we been an act of unpardonable rashness to 
ive the provisions in the store-room of the 
ilbrane, her situation on the side of the 
‘berg being very precarious. One shake 
uld suffice to detach the ship, and with 
r would have disappeared the supplies on 
ich our lives depended. 

On this account, we passed the day in 
noving casks of half-salted meat, dried 
zetables, flour, biscuits, tea, coffee, barrels, 
d cases of many kinds from the hold 
d store-room, and placing them in safety in 
e hammocks near the Halbrane. 
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We also had to insure our landing against 
any possible accident, and, I must add, against 
any plot on the part of Hearne and others to 
seize the boat in order to return to the ice- 
barrier. 

We placed the long boat in a cavity which 
would be easy to watch, about thirty feet to 
the left of the schooner, along with its oars, 
rudder, compass, anchor, masts, and sail. 

By day there was nothing to fear, and at 
night, or rather during the hours of sleep, the 
boatswain and one of the superiors would 
keep guard near the cavity, and we might 
rest assured that no evil could befall. 

The 19th, 20th, and 21st of January were 
passed in working extra hard in the 
unshipping of the cargo and the dismantling 
of the Halbrane. We slung the lower masts 
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by means of yards forming props. Later on, 
West would see to replacing the main and 
mizzen masts; in any case, we could do 
without them until we had reached the 
Falklands or some other winter port. 

Needless to say, we had set up a camp on 
the plateau of which I have spoken, not far 
from the Halbrane. Sufficient shelter against 
the inclemency of the weather, not infrequent 
at this time of the year, was to be found 
under tents, constructed of sails placed on 
spars and fastened down by pegs. The glass 
remained set fair; the wind was nor’-east, 
the temperature having risen to 46 degrees 
(2° 78' C.). 

Endicott's kitchen was fitted up at the 
end of the plain, near a steep projection, by 
m we could climb to the very top of the 

erg. 

It is only fair to state that during these 
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three days of hard work no fault was to 
be found with Hearne. The sealing-master 
knew he was being closely watched, and he 
was well aware that Captain Len Guy would 
not spare him if he tried to get up insubordi- 
nation amongst his comrades. It was a pity 
that his bad instincts had induced him to 
play such a part, for his strength, skill, and 
cleverness made him a very valuable man, 
and he had never proved more useful than 
under these circumstances. 

Was he changed for the better? Did he 
understand that general good feeling was 
necessary for the safety of all? I know not, 
but I had no confidence in him, neither had 
Hurliguerly ! 

I need not dwell on the ardour with which 
the half-breed did the rough work, always the 
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fast in the Iceberg. 


first to begin and the last to leave off, doing 
as much as four men, and scarcely sleeping, 
only resting during meals, which he took 
apart from the others. He had hardly 
spoken to me at all since the schooner had 
met with this terrible accident. 
What indeed could he say to me? Did I 


‘not know as well as he that it would be 


necessary to renounce every hope of pursuing 
our intended voyage ? | 

Now and again I noticed Martin Holt and 
the half-breed near each other, while some 
difficult piece of work was in progress. Our 
sailing-master did not miss a chance of 
getting near Dirk Peters, who always tried his 
best to escape from him, for reasons well 
known to me. And wheneverl thought of 
the secret of the fate of the so-called Parker, 
Martin Holt's brother, which had been 
entrusted to me, that dreadful scene of the 
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Grampus filled me with horror. Iwas certain 
that if this secret were made known the half- 
breed would become an object of terror. He 
would no longer be looked upon as the rescuer 
of the sailing-master ; and the latter, learning 
that his brother Luckily, Dirk Peters and 
myself were the only two acquainted with the 
fact. 

While the Halbrane was being unloaded, 
Captain Len Guy and ‘the mate were con- 
sidering how the vessel might be launched. 
They had to allow for a drop of one hundred 
feet between the cavity in which the ship lay 
and the sea—this to be effected by means of 
an inclined bed hollowed in an oblique line 
along the west side of the iceberg, and to 
measure two or three hundred perches in 
length. So, while the first lot of men, com- 
manded by the boatswain, were unloading the 
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We were engaged in these various tasks 
until January 24. The atmosphere was clear, 
the temperature was even, and the thermo- 
meter had indeed gone up to two or three 
degrees above freezing-point. The number 
of icebergs coming from the nor’-west was 
therefore increasing; there were now a 
hundred of them, and a collision with any 
ofthese might have a most disastrous result. 
Hardy, the caulker, hastened first of all to 
mend the hull; pegs had to be changed, 
bits of planking to be replaced, seams 
to be caulked. We had everything that 
was necessary for this work, and we might 
rest assured that it would be performed 
in the best possible manner. In the midst 
of the silence of these solitudes, the noise 
of the hammers striking nails into the 
side, and the sound of the mallet stuffing 
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The '' Halbrane ' Staved in, Broken up! 


schooner, a second batch under West's 
orders began to cut the trench between the 
blocks which covered the side of the floating 
mountain. 

Floating? I know not why I use this 
expression, for the iceberg no longer floated, 
but remained as motionless as an island. 
There was nothing to indicate that it would 
ever moveagain. -Other icebergs drifted along 
and passed us, going south-east, whilst ours, 
to use Dirk Peters’ expression, was “ lying to." 
Would its base be sufficiently undermined to 
allow it to detach itself? Perhaps some 
heavy mass of ice might strike it and set it 
free by the shock. Noone could predict such 
an event, and we had only the Halbrane to 
rely upon for getting us out of these regions. 
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tow into the seams, had a startling effect. 
Sea-gulls, wild duck, albatross, and petrels 
flew in acircle round the top of the berg with 
a shrill screaming, and made a terrible 
uproar. 

When I found myself with West and the 
captain, our conversation naturally turned 
on our situation and how to get out of it, 
and upon our chances of pulling through. 
The mate had good hopes that if no accident 
occurred the launching would be successfully 
accomplished. The captain was more 
reserved on the subject, but at the thought 
that he would have to renounce all hope of 
finding the survivors of the Jane his heart 
was ready to break. 

When the Halbrane should again be ready 


for the sea, and when West should inquire 
what course he was to steer, would Captain 
Len Guy dare to reply, “To the south”? 
No! for he would not be followed either by 
the new hands, or by the greater portion of 
the older members of the crew. ‘To con- 
tinue our search in this direction, to go 
beyond the pole, without being certain of 
reaching the Indian Ocean instead of the 
Atlantic, would have been rashness of which 
no navigator would be guilty. Ifa continent 
bound the sea on this side, the schooner 
would run the danger of being crushed by 
the mass of ice before it could escape the 
southern winter. 

Under such circumstances, to attempt to 
persuade Captain Len Guy to pursue the 
voyage would only be to court a certain 
refusal. It could not even be proposed, now 
that necessity obliged us to return 
northwards, and not to delay a single day in 
this portion of the Antarctic regions. At 
any rate, though I resolved not again to 
speak of the matter to the captain, I lost no 
opportunity of sounding the  bontswain. 
Often when he had finished his work 
Hurliguerly would come and join me; we 
would chat, and we would compare our 
recollections of travel. 

One day, as we were seated on the summit 
of the iceberg, gazing fixedly on the decep- 
tive hcrizon, he exclaimed : 

“Who could ever have imagined, Mr. 
Jeorling, when the Halbrane left Kerguelen, 
that six and a-half months afterwards she 
would be stuck on the side of an ice-moun- 
tain ? ” 

“A fact much more to be regretted," I 
replied, ** because only for that accident we 
should have attained our object, and we 
should have begun our journey." 

“I don't mean to contradict,” replied the 
boatswain, * but you say we should have 
attained our object. Do you mean by that, 
that we should have found our country- 
men ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” ` 

“I can scarcely believe such would nave 
been the case, Mr. Jeorling, although this 
was the principal and perhaps even the only 
object of our navigation in the polar seas.” 

“The only one—yes—at the start," I 
insinuated. “But since the  half-breed's 
revelations about Arthur Pym——’”’ 

* Ah! You are always harking back on 
that subject, like brave Dirk Peters.” 

“Always, Hurliguerly; and only that a 
deplorable and unforeseen accident made us 
run aground——”’ 

“I leave you to your delusions, Mr. 
Jeorling, since you believe you have run 
aground ———" 

“Why? Is not this the case?” 

"In any case it is & wonderful running 
aground,” replied the boatswain. “ Instead 
of a good solid bottom, we have run aground 
in the air.” 

“ Then I am right, Hurliguerly, in saying 
it is an unfortunate adventure." os 

* Unfortunate, truly ; but in my opinion we 
should take warning by it.” 

“What warning? ” 

“That it is not permitted to us to venture 
so far in these latitudes, and I believe that 
the Crentor forbids His creatures to climb to 
the summit of the poles." 

* Notwithstanding that the summit of one 
pole is only sixty miles away from us now." 

* Granted, Mr. Jeorling, but these sixty 
miles are equal to thousands when we have 
no means of making them! And if the 
launch of the schooner is not successful, here 
are we condemned to winter quarters which 
the polar bears themselves would ‘hardly 
relish ! ” 


( To be continued.) 
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THE THREE CHUMS; OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


AS THERE may be some slight anxiety on the 
part of my readers to know how Harry 
and Cecil fared meanwhile, Tommy must be 
left in solitude for a time. 

His disappeurance from the chimney was 
an insoluble mystery to his companions, In 
their hearts they hoped he had got clear away, 
for his own sake and theirs, but they doubted 
it. Something untoward had happened to 
him they were practically convinced, and the 
question was, ' What was it ? ” 

“If he had stuck fast in the chimney," said 
Cecil, as he peered up it for the twentieth 
time,‘ we could see something of him, but it 
is clear right through, so we may reckon he 
at least succeeded in getting outside." 

" We might addle our brains with specula- 
tions," returned Harry, “ and gain nothing by 
ib" 

* Addled brains," said Cecil, with a groan, 
" may under certain conditions be desirable. 
It is well to be unconscious of our surround- 
ings when one gets into such a fix as we are 
in." 

The day had almost passed, and night would 
soon be here without bringing them any reliet 
to their suspense. Even 4 summons to the 
presence of the brigand chief, with a fair pro- 
spect of being disposed of right away, would 
have been, anyhow, a change. Harry took a 
peep out of a window, and saw nothing from 
that point of vantage, or disadvantage, ac- 
cording to how you accept it, which he had 
not seen before. 

"The blackguards are a great deal too 
quiet for my liking," he said; “a talking or 
a howling ruftian isn't half so malevolent as 
one who goes evenly about his work." 

“ Perhaps they have gone from the castle," 
suggested Cecil. ` 

" And left us to starve,” muttered Harry. 

Cecil came to his side, gave the wall an 
angry kick, and fixed his flashing eyes on the 
distant prospect. 

“It’s a sin to feel as if you could murder 
somebody," he growled; "but how can a 
fellow help it? ” 

* Keep cool," advised Harry. 

Cecil gave the wall another kick. In a 
small way it let off the steam, and he became 
a little more composed. 

"I blush to admit that I am hungry 
again," he said, "but I can't help that 
either. Just fancy what we could order for 
an early dinner, if we were at the hotel ! " 

*[.decline to mentally dwell on things 
that only torture me," rejoined Harry. 

They linked their arms and walked up and 


down the room, as they used to do in the far- 
off sdhool playground. 


Neither was dis- 


. posed to talk for awhile. 


back against the wall. 


* This won't do," said Cecil, breaking the 


silence ; ** we are working up & double appe- 
tite. 


I'm going to sit down." 
He languidly sank to the floor, with his 
Harry continued 


. pacing to and fro. 


» 


. 
’ 


' both hands. 
relief from the source of counter-irritation. 


“It’s the mater I am thinking of," he said 


suddenly; ‘‘ she is about this hour making 

preparations to give us a fitting welcome on 
" our return from our wanderings among the 
mountains.” 


Cecil groaned and clutched his hair with 
Again he obtained a little 


But there was nothing to ease him from 


apprehension about Tommy or to indicate 

their probable fate that eve. 
down, and darkness filled the room. It would 
be hours ere they had a ray of moonlight to 
relieve it. 


The sun went 


By E. Harcourt BuRRAGE, 
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CHAPTER VIII.—A BOLD THING TO DO. 


Excitement is exhausting, and Cecil soon 

fell asleep. Harry, cooler and stronger, was 
as wide awake as ever. Forbearing to wake 
his companion, he remained still, weighing 
all the probabilities of their position. The 
beam of the scales of life was dead against 
them. 
* * Not a sound," he murmured; “ no doubt 
the ruflians have gone away and left us to 
die. There hasn't been & suggestion of 
ransom made to us.” 

Whose anger had he or his companions 
incurred, that they should be inveigled into 
the castle and made prisoners of? He 
thought over all the people he had seen in 
Segovia, and could not fix on one whom he 
could callan enemy. The whole thing was 
simply inexplicable. 

Eventually he too fell asleep, and it was 
mercifully ordained that both should remain 
in the land of dreams until the morning. 
Day had returned, when Cecil awoke with a 
start, stared about him, and uttered an 
exclamation of dismay. The sound of his 
voice roused Harry, who opened his eyes and 
yawned. 

“ I dreamt this brigand business was all a 
dream," said Cecil. ** What a horrible sell! ” 

“They haven't quite forgotten us," cried 
Harry, springing up. 

By the door there was a further supply of 
food and water, which had been secretly 
thrust into the chamber during the night. 
This time there was none of the food they 
brought with them. Some goat’s flesh and 
grapes, with a jug of water, was the fare. 

They divided the unhoped-for food into two 
equal portions, and ate their respective shares 
in silence. With an appetite appeased they 
felt stronger and more resigned. 

* I reckon they meant the grub to serve for 
three," said Cecil ; “it was a goodly supply." 

“And with the prudence of our years,” 
rejoined Harry, * we have once more wolfed 
the lot. We may get no more to-day.” 

" Perhaps we shall not want it," said Cecil, 
thrusting his hands deep down into his 
trousers pockets. ‘ Tommy's gotaway. We 
may be rescued to-day. If he travelled 
smartly he got back to Segovia last night, and 
a party of rescue of course started at once. 
We may look for our friends about ten 
o'clock. What's the time now, Hal?" 

" About seven, I should say, judging by the 
light of the sun. The shadows on the hills 
yonder are as yet rather long." 

"I wish we could get a glimpse of the 
road," said Cecil. ** We might be able to see 
the party approaching." 

* We might," replied Harry drily, “ pro- 
vided anyone is coming." 

Cecil relieved his feelings by walking across 
the room and taking another look up the 
chimney. He hated the very sight of it, with 
its straight walls and little disc of sky at the 
top, and shook his fist at its grim interior as 
he would have done at an enemy. 

The very impotence of the act extracted a 
smile from Harry, and a few words bidding 
him not worry any more. 

"If only we had something to do," said 
Cecil; “even if it were nothing better than 
oakum-picking, it would be a ‘boon and a 
blessing,’ as somebody's advertisement says." 

The time lagged heavily. There was no 
break in the stillness, nothing to give them 
ihe slightest diversion from harassing 
thought. When they attempted to talk over 
old school matters, it only made things worse, 
and they gave it up. Hours passed ere the 
hoped-for break arrived. 


It was Harry who first heard voices out- 
side, a hurried talking, and a shuffling of feet. 
He ran to the door, put his ear to it, and held 
up a hand. 

“ Be quiet, Cecil," he whispered. 

The voices ceased and a solitary footstep 
announced the arrival of a man at the door. 
In a moment it fiashed on Harry that now he 
must make an effort to escape—or never. 
He beckoned to Cecil to approach, took him 
by the shoulders and pushed him gently on 
one side of the door. 

“ Only one man," he whispered; “stand 
back so that he can’t see you. He may 
think the room is empty and come in. I 
shall go for him. Help me." 

Cecil nodded, and they stood back against 
the wall. The soft grating of the bolt was 
heard, as if it were being cautiously drawn 
back. 

The door opened a few inches and a voice 
softly whispered, “ Senors, I shall speak to 
you." 

No answer was given, and a shock head of 
black hair was thrust through the opening. 
Harry grasped it with both hands, and drag- 
ging the man into the room, threw him down. 
He had the fellow on his face and pinned 
him by the back of the neck. Cecil laid hold 
of him by the ankles. 

* Seors, murder me no t £0," he groaned. 

“Tt’s that rascal Esparto," said Harry, 
and with a jerk he turned the guide over so 
as to disclose his face. 

^ It would serve you right to throttle you," 
said Harry, with all the ferocity he was 
capable of showing, “and I will too, if you 
make the least noise. Take his knife away, 
Cecil." > 

Cecil secured it—a formidable weapon in a 
leather sheath. Esparto lay like a lamb in 
the hands of the slaughterer. 

“You shall mooch mistaik," he said in 
the humblest and softest of voices; “ I come 
to save you of the brigands.” 

* Don't tell lies," hissed Harry. 

“ Senor, it shall be true. I swear all it 
is so. I save you from Gualda Vamoso. 
Listen." 

There was a murmuring of voices below. 
which presently softened down to silence 
again. No change took place in the positions 
of the trio of the chamber, and all listened 
intently. The face of Bsparto was distorted 
with terror. 

“ Vamoso," he said, “I save you. Enough! 
I swear it." 

“ We are going to tie your hands behind 
your back," said Harry ; “ give one wriggle, 
and it will be your last." 

Esparto made not the shadow of a resist- 
ance. His black handkerchief was taken off 
his neck and utilised as a binder for his 
hands. Harry tied them tightly by the 
wrists, and then allowed him to rise. 

“Stand there against the wall," he said, 
brandishing the appropriated knife so close 
to Esparto's nose that he apprehensively 
surveyed it, with crossed eyes; ‘answer the 
questions put to you in whispers.” 

* Senors," said Esparto, ' I speak as one 
who shall die soon. You all mistaik. I 

come as a friend." 

They knew not what to make of him. As 
a matter of fact, they had not a tittle of 
evidence to implicate him with the brigands, 
but he looked such & treacherous hang-dog 
rascal as he steod limply against the wall 
that it was impossibly to wholly trust him. 

s Where were you last night?” asked 


Harry. 


“With Gualda Vamoso," was the ready 
reply; **he take me as you, but I am poor 
Spanish dog. Who pay ransom for me? So 
Vamoso say,* You Esparto stop here till senors 
pay up all? So I stay. Who shall laugh 
at words of Vamoso? " 

“What’s become of your son ? " demanded 
Harry. 

"Bad all" said Esparto, hanging his 
head, ** he of brigands and with them. So. 
He is but a boy. Will you kill him? No. 
Bad man in Segovia shall make him 
wicked." 

"He speaks up to facts—as we know 
them," remarked Cecil; * but are we not 
wasting time? Let us be off. We can gag 
and shut this fellow up here and let him 
settle with Vamoso." 

Tears fell from the eyes of Esparto. His 
mouth quivered and his nose was twisted 
with the pangs of an abiding fear. 

"No go yet, senors wait. Vamoso go 
back—out of all sight. Ah, zen you shall 
fly. But leave me here? No. I take you 
back to Segovia by new way. Nobody see."' 

As he was speaking his eyes were roving 
about the chamber with an inquiring ex- 
pression. He had just recovered sufticient 
of his wits to miss Tommy. Harry inter- 
preted the look. 

“ Have you seen nothing of our friend?” 
he asked. 

“No senor, I swear " 

“ There isn't the slightest occasion for you 
to be perpetually swearing. We will take 
your word—if we take anything from you. 
So you have not seen him." 

* No, senor.” 

“Then he 
Vamoso ?” 

Esparto did not immediately answer. To 
all appearance he was still much at sea con- 
cerning Tommy. 

" How he get out here, senor?” he in- 
quired. e 

“ Went up the chimney, and didn't come 
down again," curtly explained Harry. 

Esparto glanced at the chimney, and a 
feeble smile wreathed itself about his ample 
mouth. A shake brought him down again 
to the level of a painful gravity. 

“That is what happened to him," said 
Harry; ** where does the chimney lead to?” 

* Tower--at top," answered Esparto; “ go 
"s uu fall two hundred feet deep into 
ole.” 

“ We know now what has happened to poor 
Tommy,” groaned Cecil. 

* Well," said Harry, with an effort, “ what 
are we to do? ” 


isn’t in the hands of 
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‘.Wait—sun set and you go. I see if 
Vamoso sleep ——"' 

" Understand me once for all. We don't 
part company, and you won't part with any- 
thing unless it be your life, as you will do 
if you should try to play us any pranks. 
Suppose you are missed ? " 

‘“Vamoso not come here, senor,” said 
Esparto emphatically; “if so kill me—you 
have knife. Enough.” 

* Sounds all right," remarked Cecil. 

“ Getting away by daylight," said Harry, 
“would be dificult. That is a dead sure 
thing. So we must wait until night. But 
hearken, Esparto! Stiror speak again with- 
out permission and I will kill you. Do you 
hear ?” 

* I have big ears when the senor speaks,” 
replied Esparto dolorously. 

* We had better put him in the chimney 
corner," said Cecil. 

“The place will serve,” said Harry. 

Esparto was conducted thither, and he sat 
down with his feet drawn up close to his 
body and his chin resting on his knees, & 
gruesome spectacle of human woe. 

“Keep guard over him," said Harry, 
handing Cecil the knife, ** while I have a peep 
outside." 

Esparto opened his mouth as if to utter a 
word of explanation, but remembering the 
warning given him, he closed it again, the 
click of his teeth sounding like the shooting 
of the works of a small lock. 

Harry went outside and walked to the 
head of the staircase. ‘he dim sound of 
voices from some distant part of the castle 
floated up towards him. The laugh of a 
woman broke in shrilly. 

“ Esparto is right," Harry muttered; ‘we 
must wait for the night." 

It was a tax upon his patience and trying 
to his nerves. To Cecil it was something 
worse. He could barely brook the delay, 
but the calmer advice of his chum pre- 
vailed. 

“ We must make no mistake," said Harry. 
“There is the path down to the valley to 
travel, and it's a long way to Segovia. Sup- 
pose we are pursued— what chance do you 
think we have of getting away ? ” 

“There never was anything so bitterly 
trying," Cecil averred ; ‘ now suppose some- 
body comes up and finds us, or, let us say, 
comes along and merely bolts the door. 
What hope have we then of getting away ? ” 

Esparto again opened his mouth, but 
nothing more than a gurgling sound escaped 
him. Just in time he put the break on and 
checked an outburst of speech. 


“Tf you have anything to say,” said Harry, 
“ let us have it—sharp and withal quietly." 

* Senor," said Esparto, “ze bolt shall be 
new—for all screws you haf ze knife— turn so 
and so and you have all free." 

Harry went out again to examine the bolt, 
and found it had comparatively recently 
been placed there. 'The screws of the plate 
were of a good size and the slit readily re- 
ceived the blade of the knife. 

Two minutes of energetic work sufficed for 
the removal of the bolt, and Harry deposited 
it inside the chamber. Then he closed the 
door and counselled quietude on the part of 
all three. 

Esparto sat as still as a mouse when the 
cat is watching by its hole, and Cecil did his 
best to follow so good an example. Now and 
then he was imperatively obliged to shift 
about and whisper a few words to Harry as 
a relief to the tension of his excitable nature. 

The guide kept his eyes on them, with a 
very curious expression in their depths. It 
was & mixture of terror and extraordinary 
low cunning. What was in his mind the 
most able thought-reader would have been 
puzzled to find out. 

Not a word came from his lips, and none 
were addressed to him. The only relief he 
got was from an occasional inspection of the 
chimney, which offered but little variety to a 
speculative mind. By-and-by the dise of 
light above began to grow dim, and there were 
deep shadows in the chamber. Night was 
near at hand. 

* We might be stirring now," said Harry, 
breaking a long silence. 

* If you desire it," said Esparto. 

* I do desire it," returned Harry; “go on 
ahead. I shall be very near you. Don't 
attempt to fly." 

"It may interest you to know," added 
Cecil, as he assisted the guide to rise, “ that 
my friend has the credit of being one of the 
best sprint runners in England." : 

“ He is great—he is noble," said Esparto 
with subdued enthusiasm. What a sprint 
runner was he had not the least idea. He 
was ready to believe—for the time—anything 
he heard in praise of either or bovh the 
senors. 

They softly left the chamber, Esparto 
leading. In the corridor it was so dark that 
Harry deemed it advisable to secure the 
guide by the back of his short Spanish jacket. 
A shake conveyed to him that he was being 
thus taken care of, and with stealthy foot- 
steps he cautiously descended the broad 
staircase. 

( To be continued.) 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 
By Reainatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 


HOW 


(With Tliustrations of Live-stuck by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


PART IV.—MOLLUACA, CRUSTACEA, AND AMPHIBIANS, 


Tur words with which I have headed thia 
chapter look very scientific, but, lest 
any reader should get into a funk over them 
and go no further, I may explain that they 
only mean snails, crayfish, ete., and frogs 
and newts. 

When the weeds have been in the tank 
for some little time, either some of the leaves 
will decay, or the spores will settle on the 
sides of the tank next to the light, and more 
or less obstruct the view of the interior. 
These evils necessitate the removal of the 
leaves which die, or the cleaning of the glass 


by artificial means. Both troubles will be 
largely reduced by the introduction into the 
tank of the members of the mollusc tribe, 
which will devour both kinds of refuse, the 
dead leaves and the growing spores, which, 
though not “refuse” in the proper sense 
of the word—since they are useful in their 
way—are *' matter in the wrong place " when 
they grow too largely on the glass sides of 
the aquarium. 

Snails of all kinds will be found in abun- 
dance by our amateur aquarium keeper when 
he first essays to rob the gleaming waters of 


their inmates for his use in the tank. 
Every cast of the net will bring to light 
numbers of snails in some localities. In 
ditches and stagnant waters they especially 
abound, as they are more required by nature 
in such, the water not being purified by its 
onward movement, as in the swifter streanis. 

The most serviceable of the snail tribe, 
and one very common in almost all ditches 
and slow water, is the common mud snail 
(Limnea stagnalis), which is shown in fig. 49. 
This is continualy coming up in the aet 
and leading one to suppose that onr, has 


got something more worth having. The 
Limnea is a great devourer of refuse, but he 
has rather the fault of preferring the fresh 
leaves of certain plants, which, however one 
may respect his taste, is not what he is 
wanted in the aquarium for. The tongue of 
the Limnea stagnalis is a most wonderful 
organ, and beautiful too, when seen under 
the microscope by transmitted light. In 
some articles on subjects for the microscope 
in the good old * B.O.P." as far back as 
No. 624 (for December 27, 1890) I referred 
to this as a splendid object for the amateur 
microscopist to mount. and even with a 
small power vou will easily be able to make 
out its structure. 


Fia. 40.—Mvup Swat. (Limnea stagnalis). 


The teeth shown in the cut (fig. 41) are 
set on a long ribbon, which is coiled up 
somewhere inside the snail, and of which 
part is kept straight in front of the hole re- 
presenting its mouth. When the snail is 
walking up the glass side of the tank, and 
you are close to the other side with a small 
magnifying-glass, you can very comfortably 
study this remarkable structure. You will 
see something like the following: the snail 
starts, we will suppose, near the bottom of 
the tank, and, advancing slowly upwards, 
eats as he goes. If you look at a point near 
the top of his head, next the glass, you 
will speedily see that a small kind of trap- 
door will open and the teeth and ribbon be 
visible inside it. The ribbon is then drawn 
rapidly across the opening, and the door 
agnin closes. Meanwhile the snail has gone 
& step, or undulation, if one may so expresa 
it, and the mouth is in front of a fresh piece 
of green; the door therefore again opens, 
the ribbon is again drawn across the opening, 
and the mouth is once more closed. This 
is repeated ad infinitum. If you want to 
preserve the ribbon, you should kill the snail 
instantly by plunging it into boiling hot 
water, and then dissect it, by means of 
needies and a small sharp knife, cutting 
out the ribbon, which will be found just inside 
the mouth- - you will know where to look for 
it after your watching him as he travels up 
the glass. The coil must be carefully un- 
wound and placed in a strong solution of 


Fic. 41.— ToNGUvE OF WATER SNAIL 
(Limnea stagnalis). 


A, large portion of ribbon; 8, single tooth, by a higher 
power. 


“caustic potash” to make it transparent 
and free from animal matter which may 
adhere to it. This having been done, you 
will be able to see the structure of the tongue 
plainly. The etfect of the whole tongue, or 
as much as you can get into the field of the 
microscope, will be what you see in the 
square in fig. 41, and in the circle one tooth 
enlarged to a considerable extent by using 
a higher power than that by which the whole 


was viewed. The teeth somewhat resemble 
flat hooks, the curved points projecting 
forwards from the ribbon. If you want to 
preserve the tongue in perpetuity you can 
mount it as aregular microscopic slide, using 
Canada balsam as a preservative medium. 

The eggs of the Limnea stagnalis will be 
found with great frequency on the leaves of 
various water plants. They are simply 
lumps of a jelly-like looking substance, with 
little dots in the centre, which are the future 
snails. These, in process of time, hatch 
out, and take to themselves a new course of 
life in the outer world. As the shells of all 
snails have to increase as the animal inside 
does, this is accomplished by successive 
additions to the edge of the shell of a cal- 
careous substance, which hardens in time to 
the consistency of the former part of the 
shell. The little fry of the snails, when they 
appear, are pretty freely eaten by a variety 
of foes—e.g. several fish devour them with 
readiness, or the snails would be more 
plentiful than they already are. 

From the above you will learn that the 
eggs hatch independently of the mother snail ; 
but there are some snails that bring forth 
their little fry “all alive oh ! " and ready to 
take their part in life at once. An example 
of this is the common marsh snail (Paludina 
vivipara), the Latin name signifying this 
peculiarity. The snail is shown in fig. 42, 
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Fic. 42.—MARsH SNAIL ( Paludina vivipara). 


where it is seen as it appears crawling up a 
leaf. The shell of this snail is much thicker 
than the foregoing in circumference, and not 
nearly so high, nor does it end in so sharp a 
point as that of the Zimnea. The mark- 
ings on the shell are more elegant than 
those on the Linmea, or, rather, I almost 
feel inclined to say that it is distinguished 
from the latter by being marked, for the 
markings on the shell of the Limnea are 
hardly worth notice. The shell of the 
marsh snail, however, has two bands round 
it traversing the whorls, as shown in the 
illustration. 'The snail is pretty nearly as 
common as the Limnea, and turns up continu- 
ally in the net while one is hunting. This 
will live well in the aquarium, and will devour 
large quantities of refuse weeds, as it rather 
prefers refuse to growing weeds. It is, there- 
fore, un acquisition to the stock, as it will 
keep down the decaying leaves that may 
otherwise escape notice. Some naturalists 
call the Limnea the “ fresh-water whelk,” and 
the Puludina the “ fresh-water winkle.” The 
sex of these latter snails is marked by the 
tentacles; when the right tentacle is shorter 
and thicker than the left the animal is of 
the masculine gender. 

The forms of some species of snails are 
not by any means restricted to the peak at 


one end and hole at the other, as in the 


case of those described before. An exception 
to this state of things is seen in the 
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* trumpet " snails, of which an excellent ex- 
ample is to be found in the common trumpet 
snail (Planorbis corneus), which is shown in 
fig. 43. This is just such a shape as you 
will readily understand if you can imagine 
a catherine-wheel with a snail inside it and 
its head projecting at the end. The shell 
becomes larger and larger in diameter as 1t 
approaches the opening; at the other end it 
goes very nearly to a point; but the point is 
almost lost in the general mass of circular 
whorls. This snail lives well in the tank, 
and eats much that is wanted to be cleared 
away, such as conferve, ete. It is found in 
slow streams, or stagnant water in a pond or 
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Fig. 43.—TRUMPET SNAIL (Planorbis corneus). 


ditch. It is prolific, and will breed in the 
tank. The young snails are almost trans- 
parent, and the animal is seen in the shell 
at the end through its transparent substance. 
The eggs are laid on the surface of the leaves 
of the water plants, and hatch in from 
sixteen to thirty days, the actual time 
depending on the water being cold or hot. 
The number of circles in the shell usually is 
five or six. There are other varieties of the 
Planorbis family, but this is the largest and 
the most useful and attractive. The next 
most common to it is probably the P/anorbis 
vortex, which is pretty evenly distributed 
throughout the British Isles. This is a much 
smaller shell. If you come across it you can 
put it in your aquarium, in which it will 
exist without difficulty. 

The Limnec, Paludine, and Planorbes 
form practically the only families of univalve 
shells which are worthy of note, with the ex- 
ception of the tiny molluscs known as Ancy/i, 
which derive their generic name from the 
hooked form of their shells, which form is sup- 
posed to resemble a hawk’s beak. The most 
usually met with is that shown in fig. 44— 
namely, Ancylus fluviatilis, which, to com- 
plete the parallel carried out so far by the 
former shells, we may call the “ fresh-water 
limpet.” This is found in tolerable abundance 
in clear water, usually in shallow streams or 
rivers, where they may be seen sticking to 
little stones on the bottom. They feed well on 
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Fic. 44.—FRESH-WATER LIMPET (Ancylus fluviatilis). 


the smaller growth on the sides of the tank, 
and so are useful in clearing that away. 
They are not exactly energetic creatures, 
moving but slowly from place to place. "The 
shell covers the snail when moving, with the 
exception of histentacles. It lays eggs, which 
hatch out independently. There is another 
variety of the species known as Ancylus 
oblongus, which is found in very similar 
situations to the foregoing. Like its relative, 
the Ancylus fluviatilis, it is a rather seden- 
tary being, seldom moving about from place 
to place. 
(To be continued.) 
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DOWN STREAM: A TRIP IN QUIET WATERS. r 


? HERE'S an old saying, “that the 
night tales and the morning tales seldom 
agree," and my intention of getting up at 
5.30 was not carried out very punctually, for 
on waking I found it was nearly six o'clock ; 
so, without waiting to dress, I scrambled 
hurriedly out to see how things were. 

A single glance suflficed to show me that 
we were precisely in the fix I had thought 
likely to occur. 

The launch had swung with the ebbing 
tide, and her propeller, catching against the 
bank, had held her there. When I turned out, 
the water had been sinking for some time, 
so that she lay with a deep list by the head. 

Without waiting a moment, I pulled hard 
at the chain, with the idea that she would 
slide off, but the anchor came home through 
the soft mud in which it lay. 

Having shouted for the others, who were 
peacefully sleeping in happy ignorance of 
their position, I bundled into the dinghy 
and endeavoured to carry the anchor out 
again abreast of the launch, but the tide 
was rushing past like a mill stream by this 
time, and I failed to get it out to any dis- 
tance. 

* What's up?" said the Doctor, popping 
his head outsidé the tent. *'Hallo! we're 
going down hill, it seems." 

* Can't you move her?” asked the mate, 
as he clambered down into her head ; for she 
was by now lying at a steep angle. 

“No; I’ve pulled on theanchor. We will 
get ashore in the dinghy, and push her off 
that way," said I hurriedly. 

“ All right," said the Doctor, ** anything for 
a change "' ; and we accordingly got ashore, 
but our united pushings were of no avail; 
the metal shoe below the screw had evidently 
cut deep into the mud bank, and held her 
stern firmly. 
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* What do you think 
of this for a mud-larking 
sample? ” said I, stand- 
ing up to my knees in 
the soft mud, while I 
tried to dig the screw 
clear with the coal 
shovel. 

‘* Well, I think it looks 
very much like a wreck," 
returned the Doctor; 
"she may go over at 
any moment." 

" Yes," said the mate, “and we had 
better get everything ashore that we can 
whilst there is a chance." 

The greatest danger was that she might 
turn over sideways, in which event she 
wouid probably be smashed up, and as she 
might go without any warning, we had to 
work very carefully ; but I thought if we got 
the anchor ashore, and firmly fixed it some 
fifty feet in, we could put a strain on it 
with a tackle which might prevent her fall- 
ing sideways. So we carried out that idea 
at once, and also got another warp from 
the anchor and put it through the fair lead 
on her stern, and with a good strain on 
both felt a little more secure. 

“We had better have breakfast in the 
dinghy,” said the mate. “I'll see to that 
while you chaps get all the coals out of her 
head." So the Doctor and I removed every- 
thing we could get out easily, and in half 
an hour or so had the coals in a heap ashore, 
along with the stores and lamps. 

It was & cold morning, but although we 
nad not stopped to dress we were hot with 
our exertions; but having got most of the 
things safely ashore, we put on our clothes 
and sat down to breakfast. Sitting there, 
crowded together in the little dinghy that 
morning was & novel and anything but com- 
fortable experience for us. The launch by 
this time had sunk down to an alarming 
angle of about sixty degrees. 

“It’s never so bad but it might be worse," 
said I, passing some hot coffee to the Doctor, 
who sat screwed up in the stern sheets. “It 
might have snowed, or been pouring wet.” 

“ Yes, and it’s a jolly good job she didn't 
go over sideways, down that slope,” said the 
Doctor. ‘ Do you think she will lift when 
the tide flows? ” 

“No, I feel sure she won't alone; the 


water will flow into her long before she lifts. 
We must get some barrels and lash under 
her.” 

“And the sooner we get it done the 
better," said the mate; “there’s none too 
much time. I'll look after her whilst you 
get the barrels." 

“ We look nice characters to go shopping," 
said the Doctor, looking at our mud-spat- 
tered clothes. “ However, we came out 
* mud-larking,' so must not grumble.” 

After ransacking every shop and store in 
the little village, the Doctor at length secured 
an empty oil-cask of about forty gallons 
capacity, and as that seemed to be the only 
one in the place we departed, trundling it in 
front, and, with a coil of new rope, made our 
way back to the launch as quickly as possible. 

Then we set to work and carefully lashed 
the barrel well down under the launch’s 
bow, and having emptied our largest cask 
of the fresh water secured at the old 
pump, we fastened that also in the same 
manner on the other side. At low tide 
there still remained some two feet of water 
under her stem, in which we of course had 
to work ; and as these preparations took some 
hours, it was like one continual bath. The 
sun, however, came out at intervals and 
warmed us up a trifle. 

We passed the chain cable round her, and 
lashed the dinghy down firmly by a line 
under her forefoot, and we now reckoned to 
have obtained over a ton of extra floating 
power. 

Then we rested ourselves, but suddenly 
thinking of a method of building up the 
open space in front to heighten her free- 
board, and having hastily secured some 
planks, we fitted and wedged them in just in 
time, for we had to scramble into the dinghy 
as the tide rose, the Doctor and mate seating 
themselves in the stern sheets to counter- 
balance the downward pressure at her head. 

The next half-hour or so was a very 
anxious tiine, as we sat watching the water 
slowly but surely creep higher and higher up 
the stem of the launch, without the slightest 
movement on her part, until at last it came 
within an inch of her stem-head. 

“It’s looking rather serious," said the 
Doctor ; “ she hasn't moved a scrap." 

* ['m afraid she’s going under," remarked 
the mate, as the water continued to gain. 

I thought so too, but we had done all we 
could, and waited to see the end of it. 

I took my watch out to see how long it 
would be before the water poured into her. 
“ The tide hasn't made on her for the last 
three minutes," said I; ‘she’s coming up. 
Hurrah!” 

We watched intently. 

“Yes,” said the mate at last, “she’s safe 
this time, skipper.” 

She gradually rose, the danger was over, 
and at the top of the tide we pushed her 
stern clear of the bank and brought her 
alongside. , 

Having got most of the coal aboard again, 
we bundled in all the stores, unlashed the 
barrels, and with them floating astern we 
pushed off into the stream, and towed the 
launch to a safer berth over the flats. 

Not having had time to dine we felt quite 
ready for a sort of high tea, which we sat 
down to about eight o'clock, for we were 
hungry after our exertions; and having put 
everything straight once more, we soon 
afterwards turned in. 


Sunday was a bitterly cold day, with a 
strong wind that raised quite a breaking sea 
all round us, and the tent acting as a sail 
caused us to lie across thc tide and roll un- 
comfortably for a time. We stopped aboard 
all day, glad to remain in the shelter of the 
eabin; but somehow the time passed rapidly, 
and it was nearly midnight before we curled 
up in our rugs and went to sleep. 

We turned out at 6.30 on Monday morning 
to make up for our late rising on the previous 
day, and after an early breakfast walked 
ashore through the mud. The tirst time we 
tried to do so with our shoes on, but after 
getting along for some little distance we 
suddenly came toa softer spot and sank in 
over our shoes, and got in a fearful mess; so 
on this occasion we took the precaution of 
carrving them in our hands, and reached the 
village street with comparative ease. The 
Doctor, however, suggested making some 
wooden mud-shoes, or " splashers,"" as they 
are called, and having secured some suitable 
pieces of deal and a ginilet, we posted our 
letters, and with some fresh eggs and butter 
made our way back to the launch in time for 
dinner, which the mate had prepared. 

I lit the fire ready to get steam as soon as 
the tide made up, as we intended running 
round to & small place named Fobbing, and 
marked on our chart as lying at the extreme 
end of one of the numerous creeks which 
stretch inland at the back of the island. 
The mate had heard it spoken of as being a 
very pretty place, and we intended to stop 
and sketch there a few days if up to our 
expectations. 

As soon as there was water enough to float 
the dinghy, we rowed ashore to refill our keg 
and towed the oil barrel to the quay side; 
and the Doctor having presented it to an 
old lady who longed to possess such an one 
for a water-butt, we returned and yot under 
way. 

A change for the better had taken place in 
the weather during the morning; the wind 
had dropped considerably and the sun broke 
through, and it was quite warm and pleasant 
as we steamed along the winding channel, 
which we had entirely to ourselves. A few 
crows and a stray curlew or two would occa- 
sionally sweep overhead, but otherwise we 
were entirely alone; not a single human 
being was visible anywhere, and one could 
hardly imagine the busy Thames with its 
life and bustle lay only a few miles away. 

ltis ensy enough to point out a creek, or 
river, marked on a chart, as the right one to 
take you to your destination, but it is not 
always so simple & matter to find the 
entrance when there may be several other 
creeks all looking very much alike, and no 
buoys or landing marks to guide you ; so, as 
we wished to reach Fobbing that evening, we 
had another look at the chart before turning 
up a creek which seemed to lead in the right 
direction, and although it turned and twisted 
about, we could see we were getting nearer to 
the old church which, situated at the top 
of a hill. formed & capital landmark, and 
we accordingly felt we were right this time. 

It was past six o'clock, and the tide being 
up we could see across the “ saltings ” and 
over the sea-wall towards the little village that 
lay snugly ensconced in trees, scarcely more 
than a mile away, on our right hand, but 
here the creek bore away towards the left, 
and far ahead, right in the centre of the 
stream, was a small object barely a foot above 
the water. 

“There is evidently something ahead to 
be avoided,” said the mate. 

* Yes," I returned, “ we will try towards 
the left." But the Doctor, who was forward 
with the boathook, sounded to find very 
shallow water; so, thinking we were the 
wrong side, I eased up the engines and, 
putting the wheel over, tried for & channel to 
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the right of the beacon, which we found 
on arrival was simply an old battered pail 
nailed to a post. 

“ It’s getting shallow,” shouted the Doctor 
suddenly. 

“We're aground, safe enough," remarked 
the mate immediately afterwards, as we came 
to a sudden stop, and our dinghy charged up 
into the stern with a bang. 1 reversed the 
engines at once, but it was of no avail; we 
were hard and fast aground, and the tide was 
falling. 

* There's no chance of getting off to-night,” 
said the mate. * The tide will soon leave us 
a-dry." 

* Then we need not throw out an anchor; 
we're all right and nothing can get to us, and 
when the water goes down a little more we 
shall be able to see the course of the channel 
better. I vote we have tea in the mean- 
time.” 

" Yes," assented the mate, “but it is 
annoying to stick here $0 near our port.” 

* Never mind," raid the Doctor, “we 
might have done worse. It's a quiet place to 
bring up in, and we shall doubtless get off 
to-morrow morning." 

* Now, boys, let's have some tea; it's cll 
ready," sang out the mate. 

It was a pleasant evening, and we sat and 
watched the sun sink and the mist gradu- 
ally rise over the marsh lands, blotting out 
the landscape, until & solitary glimmer of 
light slone indicated the position of the 
distant village. 

Our mud-bank was soft enough to keep the 
launch upright, and before the mist and 
darkness cut off all view of our surroundings 
I had made out the course of the channel, 
which was towards the left of the beacon, 
which was fixed to a raised heap of mud in 
the centre of the creek. 

At first we had kept too much to the left, 
the deepest water being close to the beacon, 
the channel then bearing off in & curve 
behind some small islands some distance 
ahead, and, as our dinghy was aground, we 
could not use it to follow up the clue. 

“It must have been an extra high tide; 
we seem to be well up here," remarked the 
mate, locking over the side. ‘I doubt if we 
get off to-morrow morning." 

“ I'll have steam up early to-morrow, as we 
don't want to miss a chance," said I, ** so 
let's turn in soon." 

it was a quiet spot, and with the excep- 
tion of the rush of the water round the bend, 
and an occasional call of a night-bird, there 
was not a sound to be heard, and we slept 
quietly on until six o'clock the following 
morning. 

lt was cold and grey when I turned out 
and got steam on her, but I might well have 
taken the Doctor's advice (given gratis) on 
this occasion and stayed in bed, for the 
tide did not rise so high by quite a foot. 

“ To-night's tide may be better, but there's 
more chance of being stuck here for the next 
fortnight than of getting away," said I, 
" unless we dig herout; so whilst you fellows 
get breakfast ready I'll go ashore and buy a 
shovel if I can." 

The “ med-splashers " were not ready for 
use, so I got through the mud with bare feet 
and reached the saltings, which, being 
covered with twigs and rough grass, made 
walking rather painful. However, it was 
better on top of the sea-wall, and a walk 
of less than a mile brought me to the 
village. 

It was still early, but one elderly man 
was moving about in a farmyard, who seemed 
rather surprised at my appearance as I 
walked up to him with bare legs, splashed 
with mud. 

"Can I get a shovel anywhere about 
here ? " said I. 

" Yes, I've got one as you can have. 
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Where do you come from ?" added he, look- 
ing at me curiously. 

Having explained that I wanted to dig the 
launch out, he fetched me a shovel. I paid 
him for the loan of it and was about to 
return, when he remarked: 

“So you're a-going to try and get up here, 
are you?” 
" Yes. 

it." 

“Well, then, you'll be the first steam- 
launch as ever got up here yet. I'm close 
on eighty now, and for the last fifty years 
Ive lived here, and there's never been one 
up during that time. My daughter says to 
me last night as how there was something 
bright a-gleaming down the ‘ mushes,’ and I 
got up those wooden steps of ours, and some- 
thing was a-glinting that bright; but I 
couldn’t make out what it was.” 

" Most likely it was the sun shining on 
our brass chimney." 

“ Ah, no doubt; I do hope as how you'll 
get round, for us here has never seen one. 
But you may have to stop there for a month," 
added he. “Tve known barges have to before 
now." 

“That’s a lively look-out, but I'll dig her 
clear long before that," said I. ‘Do you 
have any traffic up here? We have not seen 
a single boat." 

“Not much. Years ago, there used to be 
quite half a dozen barges traded here, but 
things got dull, and we only get one now and 
then with coals. We’re expecting one upsoon. 
That there beacon,’ added he, “as you 
mentioned, was put up on a load of manure 
as was chucked over from a barge that stuck 
just about where you be, I expect. They was 
ashore for a long time, they was." 

So with the shovel and that comforting 
bit of news to cheer up the mate and Doctor, 
I trudged back and found the breakfast 
ready. 

“Well, what do you think of the place?” 
asked the mate cheerfully, as he handed me 
some coffee. 

“It’s a lovely spot, with plenty of pictur- 
esque views to sketch." 

* Then we had better stop some time." 

* I rather think we shall have to "—and I 
related my interview with the old farmer. 

“Then we had better start digging as soon 
as we can," said the mate. 

Our plan was to dig a trench £way from 
the stern to the deep-water channel for the 
screw to work in, and then, by carrying the 
anchor out astern as far as the beacon, we 
could pull on it and help the engines in 
getting away. So we set to work, and by 
noon had cut & narrow trench through the 
mud for about 150 feet. 

It was very hard work turning up that 
mud— just like diggingin clay—andasthe day 
turned out warm and sunny, we were quite 
hot enough and not at all sorry when the 
job was over. 

“This is genuine mud-larking with a 
vengeance," said the Doctor, pulling one leg 
out of & hole in which he had sunk up to his 
knee. “ What sights we look ! ” l 

The old farmer had evidently been busy 
spreading the news, for soon a couple of boys 
came across the saltings and looked on ; then 
some more turned up, until about a dozen 
were seated along the edge of the marsh 

watching our efforts. They had come for 
amusement, not for work, the mate's sugges- 
tion of helping to deepen the trench meeting 
with no response ; so we toiled on alone, and 
when the tide began to flow had steam up 
ready for & start. 

But the tides were “taking off," and 
although the water flowed into the trench and 
raised our hopes, it did not raise the launch, 
but barely came round her—some meat tins 
we had thrown overboard at dinner remaining 
uncovered. 


I'm certainly going to try for 
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We hauled our hardest at the anchor astern 
and set the enginesracing, but without moving 
her an inch ; seeing which, our rustic audience 
gave ironical cheers, and departed in great 
glee to spread the report. 


“ This isa go! ” said the Docter. ‘ Looks 


N” let us get back to the geometrical 
shapes for a time. Look at this Star 
Kite, and see how it is made, with three 
laths, a double ring of string and a covering 


of paper. Compare this with the star in the 
middle of fig. 34. Here again are the three 
laths, but notice that the central stick is 
longer than the others, that the kite may be 
steadier. The frame is of different construc- 
tion from the other. It is made to fold up 
and the covering is removable, being of linen 
hemmed all round, taped along the dotted 
lines, and tied on to the sticks at the points, 
and at the places marked, to which you run 
the strings that form the belly-band, as 
shown in the corner. 

Notice the ordinary round-headed kite in 
the group. Buy a penny blind-lath and a 
halfpenny cane; split the lath; cut the 
two sticks thas obtained of the proportion- 
ate sizes given in the plan; lash them in 
position with tape or waxed thread; bend 
the cane so as to pass through the three 
points; run & string from the arms to the 
foot; put on the tassels, if you approve of 
them; and cover with paper or any other 
light material. We show four strings to 
the belly-band; you can have but two if 
you like, but these two must be fixed on 
the straighter, not on the stretcher. 

An easier kite to make is the diamond. 
It can be made of paper if you please, but 
may as well be of linen, when it will last 
longer. Cut the linen to shape and hem it; 
then cut your spars to fit, and tie it on to 
them; pass your standing rigging through, 
and the thing is done. If you arrange the 
sticks so that they will fold up together, all 
the better; the kite will then be as portable 
as an umbrella. 

Alongside the star is the coftin-shaped 
affair which does duty for so many dancing 
sailors and kites of that group. As in all 
the others, the position of the bands is 
marked on the frames, and as in all other 
kites without a middle lath the tail is 
fastened toa loop. The other figure in the 
group is the face and ears. The construc- 
tion of this is plainly shown, and you are 
not likely to go wrong; but be careful to 
leave the ear bags open at the'sides, or they 
will hamper the kite instead of helping it. 

These are all fairly simple kites ; now let 
us have an elaborate one, in which a series of 
kites are arranged so as to forma tail. This 
is à genuine Chinaman, and Chinamen are 
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FIG. 33. 


like being booked here for the remainder of 
our holiday." 

“ Yes, and we haven't even seen the place 
yet," added the mate. 

* Well, there'splenty of time yet," said I. 
“ You two had better go ashore to-morrow 


KITES UP TO DATE. 
Bv W. J. Gorpon, 


Author of “ Kites against Horses,” etc. etc. 


PART VI. 


supposed to be able to fly anything. The 
complete kite is shown at a, the construction 
at B. The cross-bar 1, 2, is three feet long. 
The two bows are of cane, like the central 
ring, and indeed all the rings. 
The paper is pasted on above 
the cross-bar only, and hangs 
loose below it, so as to cover 
the first disk, which is, like the 
rest, merely thin paper pasted 
on to a ring, with a cross-bar 
run through as in 3, the fixing 
of these disks being shown in 4. 
The head is boldly painted and 
ornamented with little bits of 
tin and thin glass dangling 
about it. The belly-band runs 
from one end of the top cross- 
bar to the other, and when the 
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and have a look round, if we don’t get ct. 
Dll keep steam on her, however, ready if 
there's & chance." 
After a late tea we turned in, tired ou 
with the day's work, and slept soundly. 
( To be continued.) 


gliding through the sky. The cross-bars in 
the tail are very light, being made of reel 
with little tufts at the end; the final orna- 
ment is merely a couple of strips of stif 
which act ns steadiers. This is one of the 
kites flown at the Feast of Lanterns ; it msy 
serve as a model for something simpler on 
the same principle. 

It forms rather a contrast to these two 
kites from Annam. An easier kite to male 
than the first does not exist. Take thre 
light bamboos, such as the gardener uses for 
flower-sticks, and lash them together s 
shown. The backbone, a B, must be riz. 
the cross-bars c n and E F, about two feet lon, 
must spring a bit, and are better if curva 
slightly to start with. Pastea sheet of pape 
on to the frame on two of its sides only— tha 
is to say, paste one edge over c p and another 


Fio, 31. 


kite is up the tail blows out horizontally be- 
hind it, so that it looks like a long serpent 


over FF, and so manage that it is quite ti. 
under á p, but rather loose between c E and » i- 
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In short, copy fig. 36 as nearly as you can Fig. 37 is not so easy to make. The soas to leave about an inch of overlap. The 
with regard to frame and paper and string,  cross-bars are joined at their ends, after being lower half is then pasted on, leaving a 
bent into 


shape. The 
kite itself 
consists of 
two pieces of 
light paper 
joined across 
the middle as 
shown, the 
junction being 
marked by a 
string which 
two other 


F1G. 36. 


similar overlap along the mid-string; and 
then the two pieces are pasted together. 
On the top of this kite is a sounder, used 
in Annam to drive away the evil spirits. It 
is merely a thickish bamboo with a slip of 
bamboo run through it, which becomes a 
whistle when the wind blows. 

A similar arrangement of belly-band is 
used with oblong kites flown the long way up ; 
but then the lower string comes from the 
centre of the kite, and not from the foot. 
Some of these oblong kites have the frame 
all round, and are practically the same as 
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Fig. 35. 


which you will observe is yet another form of strings keep in place. Before the paper is 
belly-band. ‘The secret of the balance is to put on, the three strings and three sticks are 


an artist's canvas ready for painting. Such 
a canvas makes a capital kite in the larger 
sizes. In short, any shape will fly if you 
know how to balance it, just as any shaped 
sail will drive a boat if you can only get it 
a 3 - into the right position. Even this Maltesc 
FiG. 37. Kite (fig. 38)—probably so called from its 
being somewhat of the shape of a Maltese 
have the side flutters equal, so be careful in position. The paper is pasted along the Cross—has been found to answer, despite 
that the edges are equally loose. top stick first, and cut along the mid-string the five air-balloons hung about it. 


( To be continued.) 
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THE STORY OF A TEA-CLIPPER. 


Bv Parrick Booty, 


Author af * Terrible Tale of the Sea,’ * Some True Pirate Yarns,” ete. 


ai of my readers perhaps are old enouga 

to remember the famous “ Tea-clippers." 
Steam has driven them off the face of the 
waters, and I could not help thinking ** How 
are the mighty fallen!” when, not long ago, 
I found one of the most famous, the Sir 
Lancelot, owned and manned by Arabs, and 
trading between Caleutta and Arabia, and 
another scarcely less famous—the Spin- 
drift —loading a cargo of iron ore in Leith 
Docks. 

They were beautiful yachts on a large 
scale, built far more for speed than caryo, 
and always carried a double crew, as the 
first cargo on the market earned the small 
craft that brought it a bonus that amply 
compensated the owner for his extra outlay. 
London, Sunderland, the Clyde, and Aberdeen 
all competed for the honour of turning out 
the winner, and the annual race attracted as 
much attention in shipping circles as does 
the race for the America Cup among 
yachtsmen. 

The Fiery Cross, a London-built ship, won 
several years in succession, the splendid sea- 
manship of her commander, Captain Robert- 
son, no doubt contributing not a little to the 
result. Then the Clyde came to the front 
with the Taeping and Sir Lancelot, both 
of which were subsequently beaten by the 
Aberdeen-built T'ermopyle. 

The starting-point was Foochow and the 
goal London, and it happened on more than 
one occasion that the ships which had to- 
gether beaten down the China Sea and 
parted company at Java, met again in the 
chops of the Channel and raced neck and 
neck to the Thames. Once twenty minutes 
only elapsed between the docking of the two. 

Aberdeen's next effort was the Caliph, 
a sister ship to the Thermopyle, and, the 
builders hoped, a little faster. She sailed 
for the East with a picked crew and hopes 
that beat high, and, in duecourse, was spoken 
by the Argonaut a week's sail from Hong- 
Kong, whither she was bound, and from 
that day to this has never again been heard 
of. She had an open sea to sail over, and no 
storm blew for long after she was spoken ; 
but there had been calms, and no one was 
ever able to unlock the mystery, though a 
most diligent inquiry was made. An experi- 
ence of my own, from which our ship 
emerged by the hand of God, suggests an 
explanation. 

In August 1864 I and four other first 
voyagers sailed from London in the good 
ship Borealis bound for Hong-Kong, whence 
we were to proceed to l'oochow, and make a 
bid, on behalf of the London builders, for 
the coveted trophy. She was 920 tons 
register, and carried a crew of thirty-three 
all told, which is not very far from double 
the number a vessel of her tonnage would 
carry nowadays. For defensive purposes 
we carried on the main-deck two long sixes, 
on the fo'c'sle two small swivels, and on the 
taffrail two more of the same. A dozen 
Enfields, six revolvers, eighteen cutlasses, 
and twelve boarding pikes completed our 
armament. 

We had two cabin pessengers, a missionary 
and his wife-—a young couple entering the 
foreign field for the first time. Also forty 
Chinamen in the after ’tween-decks. The 
latter were mechanics returning from Brussels, 
whither they had been in connection with an 
exhibition, and I have no doubt the pro- 
prietor washed that exhibition when they 
came away! They had their own caboose 
on deck, and cooked their own food—mainly 
rice and salt cod—and their indignation was 


great when a certain luxury, specially 
shipped for their consumption, could not be 
found ; so as soon as we were fairly into fine 
weather the after-hatches were taken off 
and the stuff discovered stowed away among 
the cargo. It was in large stone jars, and 
one of the men, out of curiosity, opened one, 
when the stench drove us into the open air 
as fast as we could scramble. That ap- 
parently was part of the luxury, as the 
Chinamen said it was “belly good chow- 
chow,” and fortunately they were not long 
in stowing the lot away in their interiors. 

Their habits were filthy, and as they 
refused to clean their abode they and their 
gear were bundled on deck once a week, 
while the crew with hose and deck brooms 
did the needful. But they hated the job, 
and played inany tricks on John Chinaman 
in retaliation. 

We lost one of the number early on the 
passage, something wrong internally causing 
great pain; but as there was no doctor on 
board, no one could diagnose the case, and 
in spite of & liberal allowance of castor oil 
he slipped his cable. The body was sewed 
up in canvas, weighted at the feet, and made 
over to his countrymen to bury according to 
their own rites. These, on board ship. ap- 
peared to be nil; the dead was gently launched 
into the sea, and the living set up a painful 
wailing, though until then they had appeared 
indifferent enough. The weight at the 
feet proved insutlicient to sink the corpse, 
which floated upright fr om the waist above 
water, and went away astern bobbing up 
and down on the waves in a most gruesome 
manner. It is possible that this caused the 
loud expression of grief, as it must have 
brought home most forcibly the fact that 
that man’s spirit could never be reverenced 
over the grave of his body, as is the custom 
in China; and a greater sorrow can hardly 
befal a Celestial. 

Nothing further of interest occurred till 
one fine day, when, lying becalmed near 
Flores, to our great delight, we were visited 
by a large number of canoes from an island 
just visible on the horizon. These canoes, 
long und narrow, were titted with outriggers, 
and each carried a crew of four men, well- 
built powerful fellows, almost as black as 
African negroes, and clad in— well, nothing 
to speak of ! 

You can imagine what objects of interest 
they were to us youngsters, although I think 
we were as much taken up with the canoes, 
which were not more than eighteen inches 
wide, and yet, thanks to their outriggers, 
could carry sail in quite a fresh breeze. On 
this occasion, as there was no wind, they had 
been paddled the whole way, some twenty 
miles, and a brisk trade was soon started with 
the crew—with the Chinese they refused 
absolutely to deal, and it was amusing to sce 
the latter, behind the bulwarks, coaxing the 
sailors to become intermediaries. Money 
had no value, but knives, crockery, pots, 
looking-glasses, etc., were in great demand, 
and cocounuts, plantains, yams, and native 
ornaments formed the staple of what was 
offered in exchange. 

One thing they had before which every- 
thing else faded, and that was stuffed birds 
of Paradise. There was nothing in our 
possession with which we would not willingly 
have purted to obtain one of those beautiful 
little creatures with its long crimson and gold 
tail; butalas ! we possessed little that seemed 
good in the eyes of these unclad sons of 
Nature. I was lucky enough to get one, and 
I can't remember what I gave for it—probably 


my whole stock of tableware, hook-pot, 
pannikin, and all. Clothing, with which 
everyone Was quite prepared to part, they 
would have none of, though one gigantic 
savage kindly made an exception in favour of 
our only gentleman passenger, who must now, 
with his wife, be brought on the stage. 

He was a missionary, & very small mission- 
ary indeed, and his wife must have stood six 
feet in her stockings. A kindly affectionate 
couple they were, earnest and devoted 
Christians who haa left all to work for Him 
who keeps the only perfect log-book. But 
he was an unhappy man while all this trading 
was going on, for he had set his heart on a 
bird of Paradise, and he had no crockery, no 
pots or pans, no pannikins or hook-pots, not 
even a looking-glass, and his penknife was 
looked upon with disdain. What was he to 
do ? 

A burst of loud and continued laughter 
from several hundred throats at length drew 
my attention to what he kad done! About 
thirty fathoms off our beam, in one of the 
canoes, stood a tall and lusty islander, clad 
in snowy white and beautifully frilled and 
embroidered underclothing, unmistakably part 
of a lady's wedding trousseau, and there was 
only one lady on board! The laughter brought 
her running on deck to have her share of the 
fun ; but one glance was enough, she hastened 
below again, and the little man for some 
time after bore himself as though the bird 
had not brought that happiness which its 
name suggests ! 

We lay becalmed for three days and nights, 
and each evening at sunset the canoes left 
us, to return at daylight with fresh supplies. 
Trade was as brisk as our limited means 
permitted. All was carried on in the most 
friendly manner, and nothing occurred to ex- 
cite suspicion till early in the afternoon of 
the third day, when two large native craft, 
about the size of one of our own coasting 
brigs, and crowded with men, drew near and 
stationed themselves one on each bow and 
distant about a quarter of a mile. There 
was not a breath out of the heavens, and 
though we had all płain sail set, to the 
royals, we lay, throughout that long after- 
noon, as motionless as “a painted ship upon 
a painted ocean." So did the war canoes, 
making neither sign nor sound, while the 
small craft, not less than fifty or sixty in 
number, continued alongside and kept up a 
semblance of trading, for our stock was long 
since exhausted. 

Things were now wearing a threatening 
aspect. As quietly as possible, avoiding 
observation, the guns and small arms were 
loaded, ammunition piled handy, and cutlasses 
and boarding pikes stacked where they could 
be got atin a moment. The Chinamen sat 
huddled amidships in scared silence. We 
had no arms for them, and they knew well 
what their fate would be if the savages 
succeeded in reaching the deck. We young- 
sters were much more excited than afraid-— 
you know the old saying : ** He fears nothing, 
for he knows nothing "—but there was not à 
man among the crew whose eyes did not 
anxiously search the horizon for any sign of 
a breeze. 

At sunset, the time the canoes had left us 
the two previous evenings, there was no sign 
of their going, so they were ordered off ; but 
the dusky rascals sat still and took no notice 
of the order. I well remember the tremor 
in the mate's voice (he was an Aberdeen 
man, who had been with Sir John Franklin 
on his first Arctic expedition, and had a wife 
and weans to live and work for) as he gave 


the order “ Run the big guns out," and our 
poor little six-pounders showed their muzzles 
through the quarter-deck ports. 

The effect was immediate. With much 
shouting and gesticuluting the canoes were 
paddled off to a distance of about a hundred 
fathoms, when they stopped and lay about 
equally divided on each side of the ship. 
Now this was very foolish of them, for had 
they remained close alongside it would have 
been ditlicult to depress the muzzles of the 
guns sufliciently to cover them ; and besides, 
the distance would not have allowed the 
grape-shot, with which the guns were loaded, 
to scatter. As it was, our six guns covered 
them nicely, and we had, happily for us, some 
old man.-o'war's men on board who knew 
how to handle them. 

Short is a tropical twilight. The darkness 
was just settling down, and it was evident 
that our visitors were only waiting the coming 
of night, when our aim would be uncertain, 
to make their rush. 

Let us glance azain at the strength of the 
respective sides, and see what human possi- 
bility there was for success on the part of the 
ship. Her length was two hundred and 
twenty-five feet over all, so that thirty-three 
men (including the five boys —I was fourteen 
years of age, and the others about the same) 
had to defend aline of four hundred and fifty 
feet. That gave one to every fourteen feet, 
or thereabouts. She was deep loaded, and 
boardable at all points, but specially so in 
the channels, which were of the old-fashioned 
kind, and formed three step-ladders on each 
side, each some twenty feet in breadth. The 
two war canoes, in ballast trim, sat as high 
in the water as did the ship, and carried not 
less than five hundred men between them. 
They could have come down on us from 
ahead, so that only our little popguns on the 
fo'c'sle could have been brought to bear on 
them, while the men in the small canoes, 
attacking us on both sides, would leave few 
free to repel the crowds from the larger 
craft. There were no breechloaders or 
magazine rifles in those days, and after the 
first discharge the issue must have been 
settled hand to hand ! 

There was no chance at all—humanly 
speaking, we were doomed; and yet no hurt 
befel even one of us, and we reached our 
destined haven none the worse for the tension 
of that long afternoon. 

While still light enough to distinguish our 
foes clearly, and while each of us stood 
grimly determined to sell his life for the fullest 
value obtainable, the good ship suddenly lay 
over on her side ; then, straightening herself 
up, bounded through the water at a speed 
that in a few minutes left the canoes out of 
sight astern! What did it all mean? We 
had been struck on the quarter by a white 
squall (there was not a cloud in the blue 
sky) ; not one of those squalls that leave deso- 
lation in their track, but just such as was 
required to carry us out of danger! Surely 
the hand of God was on us, though I fear 
we boys, so far from lifting our hearts in 
gratitude, felt somewhat disappointed. It 
shows how very foolish boys can be ! 

Now if junks be substituted for canoes, and 
Chinamen for islanders (the latter were not at 
all of the Malay type), I fear we have the 
explanation of the loss of the Caliph. That 
she was lost in calm weather there was not 
& doubt, and armed with heavy guns and 
small arms, there was no need for the pirates 
of the China seas to wait for darkness, or 
hesitate to attack. My supposition is not 
likely to give pain to anyone, as it all hap- 
pened thirty-three years ago, and most of 
those whose hearts bled for their missing 
ones heve gone where all things are made 
clear. And our experience of that afternoon 
in the Borealis, only without its God-given 
ending, has been the experience of many a 
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gallant ship's company, besides that of the 
Caliph, whose story will only be told when 
the sea gives up her dead. 

Steam and electricity have practically 
driven those pirates off the face of the waters, 
and a cowardly and contemptible lot they 
were. Without the slightest halo of romance 
about them, they never attacked any but the 
weakest prey, and knew not what pity 
meant. 

On my second voyage, still in the Borealis, 
bound for Shanghai, we were lying becalmed 
one night, within a few miles of the entrance 
to the Yangtze, when a poor little brig not 
far from where we lay, carrying some eight 
hands all told, was boarded by row-boats. 
The crew took to the rigging, the skipper and 
his wife sat down at the cabin table, hoping 
that if no resistance was offered the 
scoundrels might be content with plundering. 
While some plundered, others amused 
themselves taking pot.shots at the sailors, 
most of whom were kiled or wounded ; and 
one of the pirates, just as they were leaving, 
walked up to the captain, as he sat by his 
wife, and shot him through the head. "They 
did not injure the brig, which was brought 
into Shanghai a day or two afterwards ; and 
&s two or three of the crew survived, as well 
as the captain's wife, it is evident they had 
no fear of being identified, and must have 
committed those murders in the pure lust of 
blood. Asusual, the perpetrators of the above 
outrage were never discovered. Our naval 
men could get no real assistance from the 
Chinese local officials, who were currently 
believed to be in league with the pirates 
throughout the length of the coast line, and 
sharers in the plunder. 

Only one instance of their showing fight 
came within my own experience, and that 
was when a plucky little gunboat, carrying 
one gun a-side and a “long Tom" in the 
bow, attacked a whole fleet of junks which 
were closing in on a defenceless sailing ship. 
Their secret-service system had íailed them 
on that occasion, and had they attempted to 
run for it, the gunboat (a steamer) could 
have tak en them in turn and destroyed them 
all so, making a merit of necessity, they 
“formed up”’ and gave battle. 

It was reported at the time that there were 
fourteen of them ; certainly the number was 
large, but the little fellow buzzed round and 
hammered away, until the sailing ship was 
well out of reach, when the gallant com- 
mander drew off and made for Hong-Kong, 
where I saw the gunboat arrive in a 
decidedly battered condition. Strangely 
enough, none of her crew were killed, though 
several had been hurt by splinters, and I 
cona very much if the pirates came off so 
well. 

Now, boys, I do not want to beguile you to 
sea under false pretences ; as I have already 
said, there is little chance of falling in with 
such adventures nowadays, but you have 
only to read the daily papers to see that 
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there are gallant deeds still to do on the 
great waters, and brave hearts are needed 
for the doing of them. If there is any in- 
herent manliness in a boy the life of a sailor 
will bring it out, and the temptations to evil 
are no greater, if so great, as in the hearts of 
our great cities. The days of ill-treating 
boys on board ship are gone with the days 
of the pirates; and, as the great Napoleon 
said that every one of his private soldiers 
carried a field-marshal's baton in his knap- 
sack, so every manly boy who goes to sea 
carries a captain's berth in his pocket. I 
was in command at the age of twenty-four, 
though no better seaman than my fellows, 
and it was not against me that I never 
touched alcohol in any form. Command of 
a P. and O. or a Cunarder is within the reach 
of all ; and, if a boy's bent is in that direction, 
a commission in the Hoyal Navy may be ob- 
tained through the Merchant Service. Every 
year a limited number of boys, who have 
excelled all others in the training-ships Con- 
way and Worcester, after passing the neces- 
sary medical examination, are permitted to 
join H.M.S. Britannia and compete for cadet- 
ships in the Royal Navy, and last year two 
were successful from the Conway and one 
from the Worcester; the former is the for- 
tunate possessor of a fine cricket and foot- 
ball ground, and, in Calcutta, I have fre- 
quently seen a Conway team, drawn from 
the vessels in port, defeat a crack local 
eleven on the Mariners’ Cricket Ground. 

Cadetships in the Royal Bengal Pilot 
Service are also obtainable through those 
two training ships, but I need hardly say 
that such prizes are only for those who are 
prepared to put their whole heart into their 
work. 

Of late, not a few officers in the Merchant 
Service have permanently joined the Navy 
through the Naval Reserve, and there is 
every reason to believe that such oppor- 
tunities will occur more frequently in future ; 
and for those who: look forward to settling 
ashore, while still young, there are numerous 
really good appointments in our colonies and 
foreign possessions, which are invariably 
given to educated gentlemanly sailors. 

Let me close with a little story which 
carries with it one of the greatest secrets of 
success. A fact was in dispute among a few 
sailors on board a certain ship, when one of 
them exclaimed, * Let us ask so-and-so”’ 
(naming one of the apprentices) —* he would 
nof tell a lie." "The youngster overheard, 
though it was not intended that he should, 
and felt paid in full for much that he had 
borne. Nowhere does a consistent Christian 
command such respect as in a ship or a 
regiment, but he must be a doer, not a talker ; 
and that boy had learnt the great lesson 
that what was first required of him was to 
do well and truly what lay to his hand, to 
go straight and fear no man. And his pro- 


motion was rapid, for his superiors knew 
they could trust him. 
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MoTHER.—You will find most of the information in the “ Handbook 
to Government Situations," published by E. Stanford, 6 Cockspur 
Street, Charing Cross, price 35. 64. 


MONEMOTECHNIST.—The article on the “Sailing Bateau" was in the gra SALLES 
part for May, 1898. "E f g 


H. W. C. and N.J. VEALE.—How to make a Jellygraph, Hektograph, 
or any other graph is in the eighth part of our * Indoor Games," 


HAIR SPECIALIST (Crinis).—Any quack, The true hair specialist is 
common sense, Consult your doctor. Yes, rupture will throw you 
at any service examinations. 


A. R. T.—There is an article on * How to make a small Electric Motor " 
on p. 507 of our eighteenth volume. The other was Mr. Bennett's 
article. 


ASTHMA (Canary).—It is simply a cold; give a morsel of gum and a 
little glycerine in the water daily. 


ELEPHANT.—If the dimensions were doubled, the plate metal should = 
be the next gauge thicker to stand 50 1b. If of same gauge, do not e 96 EE 
work it above 30 1b., and test by cold-water pump to 70 lb. The A Ts 
strength depends to a great extent on the workmanship and the way nne 
it is riveted. s 


W. Ropixson.—As far as we can make out, your fish died of too much 
feeding, And not on suitable food. There may have been other 
causes, but we think this was the chief one. You say the water 
smelt ; this was more likely caused by the biscuit powder than the 
ants' eggs, especially if any was left uneaten forlong. You should 
only give them food very sparingly ; a small pinch at intervals of 
two or three days is quite enough for so few fish. The bottles — 
ought to be large ones, or the fish will not have sufficient oxygen s 
in the water, and may die from that cause. x ——— 


An OLD READER.—But not a very careful one, or you would have 
seen the auswer to your query, which has been given over and 
over again ! Dissolve as much bichromate of potash in hot water 
as it will take up, and use this solution with one ounce of strong 
sulphuric acid to each pint of solution. You can dilute the acid 

first if you like, as long as you keep the proportions about the same, 
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IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 
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* Boreas, " “ In the Land of the Lion and 
Ostrich,” * Our Home ín the Silver West," etc. 
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CHAPTER XVITI.—BOARDED BY A BEAR — 
DENIZENS OF THE ARCTIC DEEP. 


| ee a marked respect for the great 
white, or rather pale yellow, bear of 
the north. 

(N.B.— The mark is quite visible when 
I am bathing.) 

No one who has never seen a Polar 
bear other than those dwarfs in the Zoo 
can have any idea of the vast strength 
and ferocity of this animal. An ice bear 
(they have been found nearly 2,000 pounds 
in weight) could crunch the bones and 
tear the inside out of the biggest lion on 
earth. 

Suppose a huge lion and a yellow bear 
to meet, the brave lion might crouch and 
spring, and both would be on their hind 
legs in a moment. The lion would try 
to do the “ yafiling," the pear would do 
the squeezing. The lion would try to 
fix the bear by the massive hair-clad 
throat, but Bruin, standing now on one 
hind leg, would with the other claw the 
lion open. Down the two would drop; 
the lion’s jaws would relax, and bruin 
would leave him dead. 

But concerning the beast that boarded 
the Czarina. The ship had a rather low 
freeboard, the bear was almost exhausted 
from a swim of perhaps one hundred 
miles, or even double the distance. He 
was hungry, angry, and tired. 

For a time nothing more was seen of 
him, and if he merely intended to rest 
by hanging on astern for a time, as little 
village boys do when they see a carriage, 
there would be no “whip behind," he 
would be allowed to proceed on his 
voyage and make his record. But Bruin 
in about ten minutes’ time smelt roast 
pork. A bear will come a long distance 
over an ice-pack if a ham-bone is put in 
the fire to allure him. And now this 
prodigious wild beast cast off from the 
stern and, swimming boldly round, 
boarded at 'midships. 

The men courageously ran below and 
closed the hatch. Bruin had come on 
board to dine, and no one wished to 
make part of the banquet. Allan and 
Rory were on the quarterdeck, and 
kneeled rifle in hand to receive the 
charge. 

The beast’s roar was a terrible one, & 
hoarse, choking, cough.like yell. 

Brave lads! Their hands were not un- 
steadied by the dreadful sound, and next 
moment, shot through neck and shoulder, 
Bruin fell on deck in the agonies of 
death. 

His struggles and convulsions were 
fearful for a short time. He finally 
lifted his head just once. His eyes were 
glazed, and almost immediately after the 
great head fell with a heavy thump, while 
the blood poured through the lee-scupper 
holes literally in bucketfuls. 

Up rushed the great dogs, but both 
were frightened, and stood aloof. Not so 
Tronso. He dashed forward and shook 
one monster paw, or rather toe, most 
viciously, then, marching forward, he 
jumped on his master to lick his hand. 

* Aren't vou grateful ?" he seemed to 
say. “I didn't take long. did I? It only 
wants just a little strength and courage to 
slav a beast like that.” 

Allan laughed and patted him. 

The men skinned the bear, leaving the 
skull bones well cleaned. inside, and after 
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salting it, laid it aside with, of course, the 
paws and skull. 

That skin, at the present moment, 
adorns the drawing-room of Castle Indo- 
lence. 

The great “kreng” or carcass of the 
unhappy beast was now hauled to an 
opened gangway, and allowed to slip 
overboard, while at the same time 
shoveltuls of fatty parings were thrown 
into the sea. 

The latter, floating astern, attracted the 
attention of hundreds of gulls, and down 
they came with screams of delight to 
gorge themselves, just as schoolboys do 
when Christmas plum-pudding adorns the 
festive board. 

Those floating, scrambling birds made 
a fine show, but this was nothing to be 
compared to the scene that was being 
enacted on the leeside. 

A whole shoal of those fierce, vindictive 
monsters—Greenland sharks—some of 
which seemed nearly twenty feet in 
length, had captured the kreng of the 
Ursus maritimus, and were lashing their 
great tails and fighting with each otheras 
they tore the body into fragments. 

The Greenland shark is probably the 
largest, as it is the most vicious, shark 
that swims in the sea. It is called the 
Scymnus borealis by naturalists, and it is 
no exaggeration to say that in sealing 
time in the Arctic they meet in shoals of 
thousands. 


Now a glance at any map of the world 
will acquaint the reader with both the 
shape and size of the Spitzbergen Islands, 
so I may save my ink. But he will 
notice also that the chief island is very 
much indented by gulfs and bays, as is 
the west coast of Scotland, from exposure 
to the tidal waves of the broad Atlantic 
Ocean. 

These indentations may have been par- 
tially caused by the eating away of the 
shores in the descent of vast glaciers, but 
the sea is the chief factor. 

And now just a word concerning the 
internal economy of the Czarina herself. 

She was, of course, strong enough to 
bore through any ordinary ice, and also 
to stand the pressure of bergs or of the 
pack itself. So unless something un- 
looked for and unlikely occurred, such as 
the explosion of a boiler, or fire, our heroes 
were pretty safe. 

Honest Vasto had been the doctor’s first 
patient, and it was hoped he would be 
almost the last. 

But this simple sailor-surgeon, who 
used to call his office a mere sinecure, 
and style himself the idle man of the 
ship, was indeed one of the busiest. He 
could reef, steer, and box the compass. 
He could box in another sense of the 
word, too. 

The wardroom or saloon had state- 
rooms opening off it. Its walls were 
beautifully and artistically painted in 
white and gold; there were mirrors 
everywhere, a most beautiful stove, and & 
table which was collapsible, and only 
taken out of the storeroom aft when 
needed. So that in its absence the 
saloon was as pretty a drawing-room as 
anyone could desire to see afloat or 
ashore. 

No want of charming lounges and 
rocking chairs here; and many a cosy 
evening, when their watch was not on 


deck, did our friends spend before the 
blazing sea-coal fire. Each dog had a 
mat, but only Tronso used to sit blinking 
at the fire, and dreaming, no doubt, his 
own droll little dreams, when at last he 
fell asleep. : 

Rory's flute, to which the others sang, 
helped to while away the time, and pre- 
vent anyone from feeling weary. 

The stateroom beds were cosy bunks, 
into which the officers had to wriggle 
each night -I have seen casks with bung- 
holes nearly as large as the entrance to 
these. but when they were well covered 
up they were warm enough indeed, albeit 
the little coffins in which they slept and 
the woollen counterpanes might be half 
an inch deep in hoar-frost (their frozen 
breath) when they turned out to keep 
their watch. 

Ah! but there was youth on the side 
of our younger heroes, and manhood hard 
and bold on that of Ross McLean and 
Uncle Jack. 

The cookery was plain. The joints 
fresh, because they had been hung in the 
maintop earlier in the season, and were 
frozen as hard as oak. Indeed, it would 
take far less time to saw through a huge 
branch of a sturdy beech-tree than it did 
to saw off a piece of roast for dinner. 

The steward was himself an excellent 
cook, and many a visit of duty did he 
pay forward while the meat was being 
done. 

Plum-pudding was an everyday dish, 
and nothing suits the Arctic climate 
better. 

It was the Baron himself who showed 
the steward how to roast, when to grind, 
and in what manner to make the coffee 
And nothing could have been more 
fragrant or soothing. 

Well, as stated in last chapter, the good 
yacht Czarina went sailing to the south- 
ward, then held a course to the E.N.E. 
after rounding the Cape. 

Our boys saw much to marvel at here. 
It would take me many a long chapter to 
describe the ways and lives of the different 
species of whales, and I am not going to 
do it. Most of my natural history has 
been learned by experience. 

Well, I have known master mariners 
go to Spitzbergen expecting to come back 
with a heavy creel, but return “ clean- 
ship.” I think they went at the wrong 
season, or did not know where to find the 
mighty leviathans. Besides, men ac- 
customed only to the low-lying pack-ice 
in other seas are terrified at the gigantic 
bergs all around them here. 

Our heroes, however, saw many of these 
sea monsters that whalers call “fish.” 
Why, a whale is no more a fish than 
John Scott's brindled cow is. It is a 
mammal pure and simple. You would 
hardly call it simple, however, if it lifted 
your boat into the air, with all hands, so 
high that you might practise flying in 
your descent. But the whale suckles its 
young, and I have seen men tramping on 
the udders of & stranded whale and taking 
the milk to sup. 

A female whale is most dangerous 
when she is suckling. She will die for 
that droll.looking, lumipy-headed calf of 
hers, and in order to escape will dive and 
remain swimming below til almost 
drowned. 

I could spin you endless yarns—all 
true—about these wonderful animals, if 


you were only in my wigwam here on & 
Winter's evening. Have you ever heard 
of the killer-whule, for instance ? 

It is sometimes found, or slain, of a 
total length of thirty feet or more. It is 
a perfect demon of the deep as tar as seals 
are concerned. Its mouth is a huge and 
awful cavity, armed with tremendous 
teeth ; and if it suddenly appears among a 
south-going drove of seals they flyin terror 
in every direction, but do not escape until 
perhaps a hundred or more are slain, and 
acres of the ocean reddened with blood. 

But the narwhals, many of which our 
people saw when out boating, are very 
curious and formidable animals. They 
are from ten to twelve feet long, and 
coloured not unlike a mackerel, only much 
darker. The beast is called the sea-uni- 
corn, owing to the fact that his tusks are 
enlarged. and protrude. one small, the other 
probably three feet long --a feartul, twisted, 
straight ivory spear. 

See them plunging about on a fine day, 
coming up slowly head first. diving down 
again in the same way, and vou would 
think butter wouldn't melt in their 
mouths. 

But see a bull coming rushing towards 
vour boat angry and fuming, dashing 
through the water with donble the speed 
of a torpedo boat, and if vou are not well 
armed youll be sick and sorry you 
came. 

By the way. I do not remember ever 
seeing more than one at & time—quite 
enough if he is on an errand of investiga- 
tion and means to sample one's boat. 
But if you stand firm, aim well, and let 
him know that vou carry a sting, then, 
although you may not kill the beast, he 
remembers that he has an appointment, 
and that it is ungallant to keep a lady 
waiting, so he ports his helin and goes 
round on another tack. 

The four or five kinds of seals these 
explorers saw were the ordinary seal of 
coiumerce, or common seal ; the harp seal, 
or saddle-back, & most beautiful ereature, 
that I have kept as a pet; the crested seal, 
or bladder-nose ; the great bear seal (only 
a few) ; and a cheeky little mite ofa thing, 


CAPTAIN LEN 


I BEPLIED only by a shake of my head, which 
Hurliguerly could not fail to understand. 
“Do you know, Mr. Jeorling, of what I 
think oftenest ? ” 

“What do you think of, boatswain? " 

“Of the Keryuelens, whither we are 
certainly not travelling. Truly, in a bad 
season it was cold enough there! There is 
not much difference between this archipelago 
and the islands situated on the edge of the 
Antarctic Sea! But there one is not far 
from the Cape, and if we want to warm our 
shins, no iceberg bars the way. Whereas 
here it is something to weigh anchor, and one 
never knows if one shall find a clear 
course." 

"I repeat it, boatswain. If this last 
accident had not occurred, everything would 
have been over by this time, one way or 
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whose English name I forget, and which 
comes to Greenland, out of curiosity I 
do believe, for I have never known it 
breed ; and the huge walrus. 

Our heroes saw great droves or banks 
of these resting. on low flat ice, to carry 
out probably some breeding arrange- 
ments. 

Now it is a mistake to think that some 
seals are not dangerous to tackle, for 
many are. Some Greenland harpooners 
would face a bear sooner than a bladder- 
nose. When he is lving half-asleep all 
bv himself on a piece of snow-clad ice, 
with perhaps & few ordinary seals as 
satellites around him, they— poor, timid, 
persecuted creatures — will flv, but he, 
monarch of all he surveys, will blow up 
his crest till it looks like an old-fashioned 
kettle-pot upside down. and bid you come 
on if there be any manhood in you. 

Allan and Rory had a curious adven- 
ture, which taught them just what this 
immense creature can do. 

Howed in a dinghy by two boys, they 
went after one of these. He looked up 
fiercely, defiantly, and he blew up too. 

Both fired, and his head fell. 

No, not dead—this was only a dodge on 
the part of Mr. Bladder-nose; but Rory 
was greatlv excited, so much so that he 
forgot his English. 

“ Hurrah ! " he cried. “he’s dead, and 
it's meself will catch him alive. Put me 
alongside the oice, me lads, and see me 
drag him to the boat." 

He sprang on to the little berg like a 
deer. and touched the monster lightly with 
his foot. **Isit dead entoirely you are ? ” 
he cried. 

The monster quickly answered the 
question in a way that was not expected. 
He gave a roar like a Highland bull. 

* Faix ! " cried Rory, “it is too far 
that I've gone." 

He had no weapon, so made his feet 
his best friends. But that seal was too 
quick for him. 

In a moment he had seized Rory in 
the most free and easy part of his dress, 
and was tossing him gaily from side to 
side over the blue-black sea. 

"Let a go, let a go, you ugly great 
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CHAPTER XX.—continted. 


another. We should still have had more 
than six weeks to get out of these southern 
seas. It is seldom that a ship is so 
roughly treated as ours has been, and I 
consider it real bad luck, after our having 
profited by such fortunate circum- 
stances.——" 

“These circumstances are all over, Mr. 
Jeorling," exclaimed Hurliguerly, “and I 
fear indeed ——" 

* What—you also, boatswain—you whom 
I believed to be so confident!” 

* Confidence, Mr. Jeorling, wears out like 
the ends of one's trousers. What would you 
have me do? When I compare my lot to 
old Atkins. installed in his cosy inn; when I 
think of the Green Cormorant, of the big 
parlours downstairs with the little tables 
round which friends sip their hot drinks, 
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baste. Shoothim, Allan! I shan’t have a 
tooth in my head." 

Allan was afraid to shoot. But the 
boys sprang on shore with boathooks. 
Then Rory was tossed into the water as 
if he had been an empty bottle; the seal 
jumped in next, and dived 

Hory was easily fished out, but when 
they got him on board his teeth were 
chattering, and his face was cold and 
white. Dry clothes, however, and a glass 
of hot coffee soon put him to rights, but 
it was a long time before his messmates 
ceased chatting him about his wild ad- 
venture. 

The walrus is at certain seasons most 
dangerous. A school of them will fight 
a whole boat's crew on the ice, or attack 
boats and capsize them with their awful 
tusks, though I never heard of walruses 
actually killing a man in the water. 

Of course you must not believe all you 
hear from old Arctic sailors about wal- 
ruses, or any other inhabitant of the dark 
blue Greenland Ocean, nor all you read 
in books, though, indeed, I myself would 
rather believe the sailor than the book. 

When caravan travelling this summer, 
I met a man in a pretty fishing village in 
Scotland who could spin yarns about his 
Arctic experiences against any old tar I 
ever met. 

I mingle, in order to gain information, 
with all kinds and conditions of society 
when touring. 

Well, I was told that this mariner was a 
wonderful man, and had been to all ends 
of the earth. I found itso. Munchausen 
was nothing to him. 

I permitted him to splice the mainbrace 
at my expense, not telling him, however, 
that I was myself a sailor and traveller. 
But the beauty of it was that when I rose 
to go, and was saying good-bye, he bade 
me be of good cheer, and told me that 
even I might see the world yet. 

* Gweed bliss ye," he said, to close up 
with, “but, man, I’m never tired telin’ 
the truth 1” 

I agreed with him there, and was glad 
to get outside to laugh. 

(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY. 


discussing the news of the day, while the 
stove makes more noise than the weather- 
cock on the roof—oh, then the comparison 
is not in our favour, and in my opinion Mr. 
Atkins enjoys life better than I do.” 

* You shall see them all again, boatswain 
—Atkins, the Green Cormorant, and 
Kerguelen! For all our sakes do not let 
yourself grow downhearted! And if you, a 
sensible and courageous man, despair 
already——” 

« Oh, if I were the only one it would not 
be half so bad as it is!” 

“The whole crew does 
surely?” , 

“ Yes —and no,” replied Hurliguerly, “ for 
I know some who are not at all satisfied ! " 

‘Has Hearne begun his mischief again? 
Is he exciting his companions? " 


not despair, 
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“ Not openly at least, Mr. Jeorling, and 
since I have kept him under my eye I have 
neither seen nor heard anything. Besides, 
he knows what awaits him if he budges. I 
believe I am not mistaken—the sly dog has 
changed his tactics. But what does not 
astonish me in him, astonishes me in Martin 
Holt." 

* What do you mean, boatswain ? " 

“ That they seem to be on good terms with 
each other. See how Hearne seeks out 
Martin Holt, talks to him frequently, and 
Holt does not treat his overtures unfavour- 
ably." 

“ Martin Holt is not one of those who 
would listen to Hearne's advice, or follow it 
if he tried to provoke rebellion amongst the 
crew." 


AP 


"No doubt, Mr. Jeorling. However, I 
don't fancy seeing them so much together. 
Hearne is a dangerous and unscrupulous 
individual, and most likely Martin Holt does 
not distrust him sufficiently." 

* He is wrong, boatswain." 

" And—wait a moment—do you know 
what they were talking about the other day 
when I overheard a few scraps of their 
conversation ? " 

“T could not possibly guess until you tell 
me, Hurliguerly."' 

* Well, while they were conversing on the 
bridge of the Halbrane, I heard them talking 
about Dirk Peters, and Hearne was saying: 
‘You must not owe a grudge to the half- 
breed, Master Holt, because he refused to 
respond to your advances and accept your 
thanks! If he be only a sort of brute, he 
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possesses plenty of courage, and has shown 
it in getting you out of a bad corner at the 
risk of his life. And, besides, do not forget 
that he formed part of the crew of the 
Grampus, and your brother Ned, if I don't 
mistake ——"' ” 

“ He said that, boatswain —he spoke of the 
Grampus ? " I exclaimed. 

“ Yes—of the Grampus ! " 

“ And of Ned Holt? ”’ 

“Precisely, Mr. Jeorling ! "' 

“And what answer did Martin Holt make? ” 

“ He replied: ‘I don’t even know under 
what circumstances my unfortunate brother 
perished. Was it during a revolt on board ? 
Brave man that he was, he would not betray 
his captain, and perhaps he was massacred.” 

* Did Hearne dwell on this, boatswain ? " 


* Yes, but he added: *It is very sad for 
you, Master Holt! The captain of the 
Grampus, according to what I have been 
told, was abandoned, being placed in a small 
boat with one or two of his men—and who 
knows if your brother was not along with 
him?’ ” 

“ And what next ? ” 

“Then, Mr. Jeorling, he added: ‘Did it 
never occur to you to ask Dirk Peters to 
enlighten you on the subject?’ ‘Yes, once,’ 
replied Martin Holt, ‘I questioned the half- 
breed about it, and never did I see a man so 
overcome. He replied in so low a voice that 
I could scarcely understand him, “I know 
not—I know not ’’—and he ran away with his 
face buried in his hands.’ " 

“ Was that all you heard of the conversa- 
tion, boatswain ? ” 


That was all, Mr. Jeorling ; and I thought 
it so strange that I wished to inform you of 
it." 

* And what conclusion did you draw from 
it?” 

* Nothing, except that I look upon the 
sealing-master as a scoundrel of the deepest 
dye, perfectly capable of working in secret 
for some evil purpose with which he would 
like to associate Martin Holt!” 

What did Hearne’s new attitude mean? 
Why did he strive to gain Martin Holt, one 
of the best of the crew, as an ally? Why 
did he recal! the scenes of the Grampus ? 
Did Hearne know more of this matter of 
Dirk Peters and Ned Holt than the others— 
this secret of which the half-breed and I 
believed ourselves to be the sole possessors ? 

The doubt caused me serious uneasiness. 
However, I took good care not to say any- 
thing of it to Dirk Peters. If he had fora 
moment suspected that Hearne spoke of 
what happened on board the Grampus—if he 
had heard that the rascal (as Hurliguerly 
called him, and not without reason) 
constantly talked to Martin Holt about his 
brother—I really do not know what would 
have happened. 

In short, whatever the intentions of Hearne 
might be, it was dreadful to think that our 
sailing-master, on whose fidelity Captain Len 
Guy ought to be able to count, was in 
conspiracy with him. 

The sealing-master must have a strong 
motive for acting in this way. What it was 
I could not imagine. Although the crew 
seemed to have abandoned every thought of 
mutiny, a strict watch was kept, especially 
on Hearne. 

Besides, the situation must soon change, at 
least so far as the schooner was concerned. 
Two days afterwards the work was finished. 
The caulking operations were completed, and 
also the slide for lowering the vessel to the 
base of our floating mountain. 

Just now the upper portion of the ice had 
been slightly softened, so that this last work 
did not entail much labour for pickaxe or 
spade. The course ran obliquely round the 
west side of the berg, so that the incline 
should not be too great at any point. With 
cables properly fixed, the launch, it seemed, 
might be effected without any mishap. I 
rather feared lest the melting of the ice 
should make the gliding less smooth at the 
lower part of the berg. ‘ 

Needless to say, the cargo, masting, 
anchors, chains, etc., had not been put on 
board. The hull was quite heavy enough, 
and not easily moved, so it was necessary to 
lighten it as much as possible. When the 
schooner was again in its element, the 
loading could be effected in a fewdays. _ 

On the afternoon of the 28th the finishing 
touches were given. It was necessary to put 
supports for the sides of the slide in some 
places where the ice had melted quickly. 
Then everyone was allowed to rest from four 
o’clock p.m. The captain had double rations 
served out to all hands, and well they 
merited this extra supply; they had indeed 
worked hard during the week. I repeat that 
every sign of mutiny had disappeared. The 
crew thought of nothing except this great 
operation of the launching. The Halbrane 
in the sea would mean departure, it would 
also mean return! For Dirk Peters and me 
it would be the definite abandonment of 
Arthur Pym. 

That night the temperature was the 
highest we had so far experienced. The 
thermometer registered 53° (11.67° C.). 
So, although the sun was nearing the 
horizon, the ice was melting, and thousands 
of small streams flowed in every direction. 
The early birds awoke at four o’clock, and I 
was one of their number. I had scarcely 


slept, and I fancy that Dirk Peters did not 


^, sleep much, haunted as he was by the sad 
.., thought of having to turn back ! 
~The launch was to take place at ten o'clock. 
» Taking every possible difficulty into account, 
and allowing for the minutest precautions, the 
captain hoped that it would be completed 
. before the close of the day. Everyone 
. believed that by evening the schooner would 
. be at the foot of the berg. 
- A Ot course we had all to lend a hand to this 
.. difficult task. To each man a special duty 
. was assigned; some were employed to 
` facilitate the sliding with wooden rollers, if 
. necessary; others to moderate the speed of 
` the hull, in case it became too great, by means 
of hawsera and cables. 
We breakfasted at nine o'clock in the tents. 
"Our sailors were perfectly confident, and 
` could not refrain from drinking “ success to 
~ the event"; and although this was a little 
"premature, we added our hurrahs to theirs. 
^, Success seemed very nearly assured, as the 
“captain and the mate had worked out the 

matter so carefully and skilfully. At last we 
^ were about to leave our encampment and take 

“up our stations (some of the sailors were there 
^ already), when cries of amazement and fear 

"were raised. What a frightful scene, and, 
short as it may have been, what an impression 
-of terror it left on our minds ! 

- One of the enormous blocks which formed 

>the bank of the mud-bed where the Halbrane 
lay, having become loose owing to the 
melting of its base, had slipped and was 

“bounding over the others down the incline. 

In another moment, the schooner, being no 
longer retained in position, was swinging on 
this declivity. 

On board, on deck, in front, there were two 
sailors, Rogers and Gratian. In vain did 
he unfortunate men try to jump over the 
j)ulwarks ; they had not time, and they were 

: lragged away in this dreadful fall. 

Yes! Isawit! Isaw the schooner topple 
wer, slide down first on its left side, crush 
me of the men who delayed too long about 
umping to one side, then bound from block 
o block, and finally fling itself into space. 

In another moment the Halbrane, staved 
n, broken up, with gaping planks and shat- 
ered ribs, had sunk, causing a tremendous 
et of water to spout up at the foot of the 
zeberg. 

Horrified! Yes, indeed, we were horrified 
‘hen the schooner, carried off as though by 
.n avalanche, had disappeared in the abyss ! 
fot a particle of our Halbrane remained, not 
ven & wreck ! 

A minute ago she was one hundred feet in 
1e air, now she was five hundred in the 
epths of the sea! Yes, we were so stupefied 
1at we were unable to think of the dangers 
come—our amazement was that of people 
ho * cannot believe their eyes." 

Prostration succeeded as a natural conse- 
ience. "There was not à word spoken. We 
ood motionless, with our feet rooted to the 
y soil. No words could express the horror 
our situation ! 

As for West, when the schooner had 
sappeared in the abyss I saw big tears 
ll from his eyes. The Halbrane that he 
ved so much was now an unknown quantity ! 
s, our stout-hearted mate wept. 
Three of our men had perished—and 
what frightful fashion! I had seen 
gers and Gratian, two of our most faithful 
ilors, stretch out their hands in despair as 
ey were knocked about by the rebounding 
the schooner, and finally sink with her! 
1e other man from the Falklands, an 
nerican, was crushed in its rush; his shape- 

s form lay in a pool of blood. Three new 
ond within the last ten days had to be 

scribed on the register of those who died 
ring this fatal voyage! Ah! fortune had 
'oured us up to the hour when the Halbrane 
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was snatched from her own element, but her 
hand was now against us. And was not this 
last the worst blow—must it not prove the 
stroke of death ? 

The silence was broken by a tumult of 
despairing voices, whose despair was 
justified indeed by this irreparable mis- 
fortune ! 

And I am sure that more than one thought 
it would have been better to have been on 
the Halbrane as she rebounded off the side 
of the iceberg ! 

Everything would have been over then, as 
all was over with Rogersand Gratian! This 
foolish expedition would thus have come to 
a conclusion worthy of such rashness and 
imprudence ! 

At last, the instinct of self-preservation 
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T fire on the first who goes a step far- 
ther ! ” 

Both threatened the men with their 
The boatswain pointed his gun at 
them. I held my rifle, ready to fire. 

It was in vain! The frenzied men heard 
nothing, would not hear anything, and one 
of them fell, struck by the mate's bullet, 
just as he was crossing the last block. He 
was unable to catch on to the bank with his 
hands, and, slipping on the frozen slope, he 
disappeared in the abyss. 

Was this the beginning of & massacre? 
Would others let themselves be killed at this 
place? Would the old hands side with the 
new-comers ? 

At that moment I remarked that Hardy, 
Martin Holt, Francis Bury, and Stern 
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" And that is the reason why it never occurs to you to pity yourself, 
you wretched nigger!” 


triumphed, and except Hearne, who stood 
some distance off and affected silence, all 
the men shouted: “ To the boat! To the 
boat ! ” 

These unfortunate fellows were out of 
their mind. Terror led them astray. 
They rushed towards the crag where our one 
boat (which could not hold them all) had 
been sheltered during the unloading of the 
schooner. 

Captain Len Guy and Jem West rushed 
after them. I joined them immediately, 
followed by the boatswain. We were armed, 
and resolved to make use of our arms. We 
had to prevent these furious men from 
seizing the boat, which did not belong to a 
few, but to all! 

“ Hallo, sailors ! ’’ cried the captain. 

“ Hallo !" repeated West; “stop there, or 

( To be continued.) 


hesitated about coming over to our side, 
while Hearne, still standing motionless at 
some distance, gave no encouragement to 
the rebels. 

However, we could not allow them to 
become masters of the boat, to bring it down, 
to embark ten or twelve men, and to 
abandon us to our certain fate on this 
iceberg. They had almost reached the boat, 
heedless of danger and deaf to threats, when 
a second report was heard, and one of the 
sailors fell, by a bullet from the boatswain's 
gun. 

One American and one Fuegian less to be 
numbered amongst the  sealing-master's 


partisans! 
Then, in front of the boat, a man 
appeared. It was Dirk Peters, who had 


climbed the opposite slope. 
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THE THREE CHUMS; 


HE great hall was empty and the door 

stood open,showing thatthe way through 

the courtyard was also clear. From the 

back of the castle the voices of women and 

children were now plainly heard, and the 

deeper murmuring of men supplied a bass 
obbligato to their musical tongues. 

Esparto accelerated his pace, still held by 
the jacket by Harry, whose set face was full 
of determination. Ifthe guide had attempted 
to tly he would probably have paid a dear 
price for his treachery, as the blood of both 
the youngsters was fuily roused. 

But flight from them did not at the time 
seem to bein his mind. The courtyard was 
crossed, and they sped over the bridge into 
the open air. There was not a creature to 
bar their way—they were free. 

“ Behold,” said Esparto softly, “I he not. 
I shall be your friend.”’ 

“Get along—smart," was all the reply’ 
Harry vouchsafed him. 

They traversed the downward path in 
silence, with all the speed they dare venture on 
in the gloom. The moon had not risen, and 
allthe light they had to guide them came from 
the stars, which were shining brilliantly. On 
the level ground Esparto’s hands were freed, 
and he wiped his forehead with the sleeve of 
his jacket. He was trembling from head to 
foot. 

* Senors," he said, with a tremulous quiver 
in his voice. “I risk my life to save you. 
Now for a way. It shall not be as we came. 
No. And why?  Vamoso's men are all over 
—everywhere. They behold you and shoot 
—Not a word to warn.” 

* Look here," said Harry, “ let us have no 
more of your humbug. You did not mean 
to set us free when you came to us. You 
have helped us just because you were obliged 
to." 

* Senors," said Espartosolemnly," I lie one 
way, but not all, onward. I come to say mooch 
aching in heart, and it was for me to say, 
* Be in peace, for I will go to your friends at 
Segovia and work of your rescue.’ ” 

* But it appears to me that we got out of 
the castle rather easily," said Harry ; “ what 
need was there for us to remain?” 

* Of the truth I speak," returned Esparto, 
raising one hand in the air. “I leave you 
zere, say. Again why? If I go alone who 
shallstay me? Dog shall not eat dog and 
one Spaniard rob not the other. Of what is 
he to take when we are all so poor? So I go 
straight—no fear in my heart. What now? 
You are with me. Three are seen as a crowd. 
You are Englese—rich. You will not be 
permit to pass." l 

* Well, you make out a fair defence," said 
Cecil; “ are we going to stop here all night? ” 

* I take secret path," said Esparto, '* and 
you follow. It is more ground, but for safety 
zere shall be abundance. So, zis way." 

He walked a little way down the ordinary 
road and entered a narrow gorge which 
neither Harry nor Cecil had observed on 
their coming. It was intensely durk there, 
and Harry took Esparto by the arm. 

“ The senor still mooch fear me,” said the 
guide. 

* Not a bit," was the prompt reply, ‘* we are 
not afraid of you, but we doubt you very 
much indeed; and until we get back to 

Segovia we shall treat you as an unprincipled 
rascal." 

“And I of all in Segovia have ze word 
honest on my countenances—on my face. 
All have faith in me, senors,” 
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CHAPTER IX. —THE FLIGHT OF ESPARTO. 


“Well,” said Harry, ** if we have been un- 
just to you, it will be considered in the 
bill." 

“ Of bills-- how? " inquired Esparto. 

" You will be rewarded in proportion to 
our belief in your honesty." 

* Ah, I shall be rich, noble senors.” 

He must have been very well acquainted 
with the way, for he moved along without 
faltering. When a big stone or any other 
obstacle lay just ahead of them, he uttered 
& word of warning ere they saw it. The 
narrow road twisted and turned about in 
so many directions that at last Cecil and 
Harry lost their reckoning, and could 
not have told in which direction Segovia 
lay. 

Presently---it might have been in half an 
hour, a little more perhaps—they arrived at 
the end of the gorge, and stood in more open 
ground, a sheltered spot of a few acres in 
extent, dominated all round by the mountains 
that stood up ruggedly limned against the 
starry sky. On some of the lower spurs of 
the mountains the faint outlines of castles 
were distinguishable. 

* We shall rest here, senors,” said Esparto, 
"for one hour—ze moon have to arrive, 
zen." 

"Butif you know your way," urged the 
impatient Cecil, " why not be moving 
on?" 

“It shall be of a maze—still I go some 
way," replied Esparto ; ‘it is for ze senors to 
speak.” 

“ Better be moving on,” said Harry, “ but 
be sure of your road.” 

Esparto bowed low and resumed the journey, 
in higher spirits than he had heretofore 
been. Harry failed to take the precaution 
of holding him by the arm, having now no 
fear of his attempting to fly. They crossed 
swiftly over the open ground and stopped 
again by a veritable wall of rock, several 
hundred feet high. There was one dark 
spot upon the face of it which Esparto 
pointed out. 

“A cave," he said, “of ze end no man 


knows. It have demons in it. You shall 
hear zem howl. Come, for a moment only. 
Listen!” 


Curiosity impelled them to comply with 
his request. They advanced to the mouth 
of the cave and Esparto stepped in a little 
Way. 

" Ze demons- you shall hear zem," he 
said. 

They were quiet for a few moments and 
then a curious sound was heard from the 
depths of the cave. It was something like 
the howling of à dog chained up in a new 
home and not approving of the provision 
made for its comfort. 

“Have I not truth?" asked Esparto; 
“shall Tlie?” 

" There is & noise inside," replied Harry, 
“but I doubt the existence of demons. The 
wind may be responsible for it." 

“ Ze senor have lived good," said Esparto. 
pathetically, “ and skall not fear zem. For 
me, alas!—who have been  wicked—I 
tremble." 

He clasped his hands and rolled his eyes, 
the whites showing remarkably clear in the 
dim light. Suddenly he roused himself and 
spoke briskly, as if he desired to throw aside 
the uncongenial demon theme and talk of 
brighter things. 

“ Ze senor shall be a great one to run all 
of a sprint ?" he said. 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


* What on earth are you talking about?” 
asked Harry, surprised. 

“T say, you shall be a runner—quick, 
nimble—swift ?” 

“ Yes, I am fairly smart on my feet,” ad- 
mitted Harry. 

“A man run—you follow and catch 
quick.” 

“I think I could run down many who are 
older than myself." 

" Zen, senors,” said Esparto, “it shall be 
for you to catch me.” 

He vanished like & sprite into the densely 
dark depths of the cave, and the astounded 
pair he left behind could tell by the rapid pat- 
tering of his footsteps that he was as sure 
of his way there as he had been in the 
open. 

It was very aggravating to find that 
Esparto had been playing them false all 
through and had cunningly chosen his own 
time to leave them in the lurch. Without 
alight they could not follow him, and the 
chances of overtaking him, in any case, were 
very remote. Harry leant against the cave 
entrance wall and stared gloomily at Cecil, 
who was expressing his feelings in a series of 
dumb motions indicating helpless rage. 

* The fellow has done us." said Harry, 
“and now what are we to do?” 

Cecil was hardly in the frame of mind to 
think out any plan of action. On one point 
they were agreed. It would be dangerous to 
return to the region of the castle, and the 
road they were familar with was not a safe 
route back to Segovia. As for the cave, it 
might lead anywhere. 

“In all probability," said Harry, who was 
keeping his head remarkably clear, “ Esparto 
knows & way back to his brother rascals 
through this cave, you may reckon, and they 
will be on the alert to capture us again." 

"Isuppose there is another way back to 
Segovia," said Cecil. 

“There may be, but in what direction it 
lies I can't say," rejoined Harry. '' The moon 
will soon be up, and that will be something 
of a guide for us." 

"And we may find every road blocked 
against us.” 

* Well, we must do our best to dodge the 
scoundrels. We are alive, and that is some- 
thing. Poor Tommy!" 

Cecil groaned, and there were tears in hs 
eyes as he thought of his cheery chum. 
Tommy had always been dear to both, but 
never so dear as now. 

As there was absolutely nothing to do but 
to wait for sweet pale-faced Luna to rise, 
they seated themselves on convenient frag- 
ments of rock a short distance from the cave 
and talked in undertones of their friends and 
the prospect of ultimately getting back to 
them. Harry was calm and hopeful, but 
Cecil was the victim of a feeling bordering on 
despair. 

In the event of their being attacked they 
had but one weapon wherewith to defend 
themselves, and that was in Harry's posses- 
sion. It was Esparto’s knife. It was not in 
accordance with their training and instinct to 
use it, but the extremity of their position, 
coupled with the thought of his mother, had 
a great influence on Harry’s mind, and he 
resolved to fight against a renewal of cap- 
tivity. 

“Look up a few handy pieces of stone, 
Cecil,” he said; “if we have to fight they 
will be better than nothing. A stone will 
keep a dog at bay, and these brigand fellows 


are a lot of curs, if we may take Esparto as 
a fair sample of the bulk." 

Cecil did as he was told, selecting from an 
unlimited variety of Nature's weapons of 
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defence around a few, and pocketed them. 
They were inconveniently bulky and heavy, 
but that was a mere detail in the list of incon- 
veniences the lads were suffering from. 
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Shortly after he had thus prepared himself 

for an emergency, the light of the rising moon 

brightened the sky over the mountain tops. 
(To be continued.) 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


B stendy marching day after day across 
open plains, where the biting wind smote 
their faces with cruel keenness, and through 
dense woods of pine and tir, the travellers 
made good progress until they came to the 
beginning of the barren ground. 

These were vast expanses of country 
utterly bare of wood, and affording fine 
pasturave for the buffalo. 

By this time the stock of provisions had 
got so low that there was only a mere morsel 
apiece for the men, and nothing for the dogs 
save scraps of burned leather. 

“Wemust soon find food of some sort," said 
Lieut. Franklin, who was much concerned at 
the condition of things, ‘or it will go hard 
with us. How far is it vet to Fort Carlton, 
Jean Baptiste?" he asked of one of the 
voyageurs who was familiar with the route. 

"One—two—three days,” replied the 
voyageur, ticking it off on his fingers. 

" Three days!" exclaimed the Lieutenant. 
* [ was hoping we could get there in two at 
the most. I think we had better camp here, 
where we can still get some wood, and try 
for a buffalo before going any farther." 

This counsel seemed good to the others, 
and so they went into camp in a bunch of 
pine that bordered the barren grounds. 

They had little else than a cup of scalding 
tea for supper that night, and all looked 
forward anxiously to the morrow, and hoped 
that it would bring them a fine fat buffalo. 

At daybreak everybody was awake, being 
too hungry to sleep later, and every heart 
thrilled with joy when Jean Baptiste, who 
had gone out upon the plain, came back with 
the good news that he had seen a herd of 
buffalo about a mile away. 

Realising the supreme importance of the 
most careful measures, Lieut. Franklin called 
the men together and organised the plan of 
campaign. 

Jean Baptiste had reported that the 
buffalo were grazing quietly in a kind of 
hollow, where the snow no doubt happened 
to be light and they could easily paw it away 
so as to get at the grass underneath. 

" Now, my men," said the Lieutenant, 
* we must do our best to surround them, 
for if we all approach from the same 
side they will be frightened, and make off 
before we can get a good shot at them." 

It was accordingly arranged that the 
voyageurs should divide into two parties, 
and, going to the right and left of the herd, 
should keep themselves unseen by the butfalo 
until they had got well beyond them. 

Then, closing up their line, they should 
alarm the animals, and thus drive them in 
the direction of the camp, where the English- 
men and Denis would be ready to give them 
a warm reception. 

* Above all things, don’t let the buffalo see 
you until you're past them," enjoined Lieut. 
Franklin earnestly. ‘It will be dreadful if 
we fail to secure at least one.” 

Promising to take every precaution, the 
voyageurs set out, while those who remained 
behind watched them breathlessly. 

Denis would have liked to go out with the 
voyageurs, but Lieut. Franklin said ‘‘ No," as 
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he wanted him at hand, for he was really 
the best shot of his party. 

The stalkers moved rapidly over the snow, 
growing smaller and smaller as the distance 
increased, until they looked like mere dots of 
black on the boundless white. 

“They're closing up. They've got 
beyond the  butfalo," exclaimed Lieut. 
Franklin presently. ‘Hurrah! that's the 
first thing done all right." 

The two little groups of dots could be 
made out drawing closer together until they 
formed a single line, and then turned towards 
the camp. 

A few minutes later the report of their 
guns came faintly to the impatient watchers, 
and almost immediately the butfalo appeared, 
dashing out of the hollow in which they had 
been grazing unconscious of danger, and 
heading straight in the direction of the 
canp. 

“Heaven be thanked!” exclaimed the 


Lieutenant fervently. “They could not 
have done it better. We can’t fail of success 
now.”’ 


Denis was in a fever of excitement. He 
wanted to rush forward to meet the on- 
coming animals, but Lieut. Franklin re- 
strained him, saying: 

“Don’t move until I tell you. The 
buffalo are heading straight towards us, and 
if they don't see us they’ll come right into 
our hands." 

So swiftly were the great creatures moving 
that they had left the voyageurs far in the 
rear; and if it had entered into their dull 
brains to turn off either to the right or left, 
there would have been nothing to prevent 
them. 

But, happily, having been once started in 
the direction of the camp, and thoroughly 
panic-stricken, they thought of nothing save 
keeping on at the top of their speed until 
out of danger, and of breath too. 

In a few minutes they were within range 
of the guns, and the waiting hunters made 
ready to fire. 

The herd comprised twelve in all—one big 
old bull not worth killing, several younger 
ones, and half a dozen cows in fair con- 
dition. 

* Fire at the cows. Let the others go!” 
called out Lieut. Franklin. *' But wait until 
the dogs stop them.” 

The sledge dogs had been unharnessed 
and held ready for the moment, but now 
they were unleashed, and, led by Koyee, 
darted forward barking fiercely. 

Their sudden appearance had the precise 
effect upon the butfalo that Lieut. Franklin 
calculated, for the animals stopped in their 
tumultuous flight, and quickly gathered into 
a circular bunch with their heads pointing 
outward. 

They evidently took the dogs for wolves, 
and prepared to defend themselves in their 
usual way. 

“Now!” commanded Lieut. Franklin. 
"Aim carefully before you draw the 
trigger.” 

All running forward at the same time, got 
close enough to the affrighted herd to almost 


touch them with the muzzles of their guns 
ere they fired, and the result of the volley 
was to bring down two of the cows and to 
mortally wound two others. 

Erethe hunters had time to reload. however, 
the uninjured butfalo, their fear of the dogs 
being forgotten in their greater alarm at the 
discharge of the guns, broke away, and set 
off over the snow at a lumbering gallop that 
quickly bore them out of danger. 

But they did not all take refuge in flight. 
Denis’s heart had been set on the big bull, 
and in spite of Lieut. Franklin’s orders to 
fire only at the cows, he had chosen him out 
for his mark. Inthe hurry and confusion 
he had not aimed so well as usual, and, 
although he severely wounded the huge 
animal, he came short of giving him a fatal 
shot. Yet it sufliced to change his panic 
terror into fury, and to cause him to turn 
upon his assailants with intent to kill them 
if he could. 

Oddly enough, Koyee had also singled out 
this bull for his special attention, and kept 
barking in front of him and springing at his 
muzzle. 

The other members of the party being 
engaged in looking after their victims, Denis 
was left to have it out alone with the bull, 
which suited him very well, as he was anxious 
to have the whole glory of his overthrow. , 

Presently Koyee, darting forward too 
rashly, was caught by the strong short horns 
and tossed high into the air, falling hard 
some yards away, and limping off apparently 
much hurt, and certainly quite cured of any 
desire for further hostilities. 

This treatment of his pet angered Denis 
out of all prudence, and, having by this time 
succeeded in reloading, he aimed full at the 
bull’s head and fired. 

His aim was good enough, but the spot 
was not well chosen, for the bullet simply 
flattened out upon the mass of hard bone at 
the base of the horns, doing no more damage 
than to stun the big fellow for a moment. 

Yet Denis thought him finished, and, full 
of pride at his success, had turned around 
to shout to Lieut. Franklin exultantly, 
" He's dead! I've done for him—look!”’ 
when the bull, regaining his senses, plunged 
forward, and took him full upon his horns, 
tossing him up on his hump, where he clung 
terror-stricken while the infuriated creature 
he was bestriding started off to attack Mr. 
Back, who was the nearest to him of the 
others. 

The midshipman, who had his attention 
engaged in another direction, did not observe 
the charge of the bull until Denis, having 
regained his breath and his self-possession, 
yelled out to him — 

“Take care! take care! the buffalo 
comes ! " and Mr. Back turned round just in 
time to evade the animal's onset, and, his 
gun having been reloaded, gave him the 
benefit of its contents as he blundered past 
him, meantime calling to Denis: 

“ Let go there, Denis! Drop off behind ! " 

But Denis had already recovered himself 
sufficiently to appreciate the uniqueness of 
his situation, and his passion for prominence 
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was too strong for his common-sense. Being 
now well set in the saddle, so to speak, he 
was determined to keep his place if possible 
until his strange steed fell dead in his 
tracks. 

Shouting exultantly, he dug his heels into 
the bull, and seemed to be enjoying himself 
thoroughly, when the bewildered brute 
tripped upon a hidden stone and fell 
heavily, pitching him off in front of him, 
where he landed upon the broad of his 
back. 

Now was the reckless boy in greater peril 
than he had been at any time previous, and 
had the buffalo not been so weakened by 
his wounds that he could scarcely struggle 
to his feet again, it certainly would have 
gone hard with him, as the shock of the fall 
made him helpless for a moment. 

But the buffalo was incapable of doing 
further harm. His life was fast ebbing 
away, and after a vain effort to regain his 
feet he rolled over dead beyond all peradven- 
ture. 

At this moment Lieut. Franklin came up, 
and, being thoroughly provoked with Denis 
for the rashness which might easily have 
cost him his life, seized him by the collar, 
and gave him & good shaking. 

“If I had you on board ship I believe I'd 
give you masthead duty for a week, with 
short rations," he said, in & tone of indig- 
nant reproof, such as Denis had never heard 
from him before. *Itold you to leave that 
useless old bull alone, and yet you persisted 
in shooting it, and you came within an ace 
of being killed yourself, through your crazy 
antics.” 

Denis hung his head and made no reply. 
Now that the excitement was all over he 
began to feel that he had been playing the 
part of the fool rather than of the hero, and 
the unwonted warmth of his chief's words 
went to his heart. 

"[am sorry. Ido beg pardon," he said, 
quite humbly. ‘I will not do it again." 

* I should hope not,” laughed Lieut. Frank- 
lin, his warmth abating at once. “Once in 
a lifetime ought to be enough for anybody. 
Very well, then, I'll say no more. Come now, 
let us look after our meat. We've got a fine 
supply, thank heaven!” 

They had a fine supply indeed, for not 
counting the bull, which was not worth 
cutting up, they had secured four buffaloes ; 
and the others of their party having by this 
time rejoined them, they all set merrily to 
work upon their prizes. 

There was, of course, another feast that 
day, and no thought of advancing until the 
next morning, when with ample food to last 
them for another week, they continued their 
journey. 

Two days’ steady marching brought them 
to Fort Carlton, where Lieut. Franklin, who 
found the continuous snow-shoe work very 
hard upon himself and his brother English- 
man, determined to rest until his sore 
ankles were thoroughly recovered. 

They had a warm reception from Mr. 
Prudens, who was in charge of the post, and 
the Englishmen were able, for the first time 
in two weeks, to have a complete change of 
clothing, a luxury that they appreciated as 
could only those who had been in similar 
circumstances. 

Carlton House had a pleasant situation 
near the bank of the Saskatchewan River, 
and was chiefly important as a provision 
post, the land in the vicinity being very 
fertile, and yielding ample crops of wheat, 
barley, oats, and potatoes, while just beyond 
the steep bank behind the fort began the 
vast plain that stretched away to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, and was the pasture- 
ground of buffalo, red deer, and antelope 
innumerable. 

“ I would like very much to see this place 
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in midsummer,” said Lieut. Franklin, “It 
must be quite pretty about here." 

* We'll be very glad to have you stay," 
answered the factor of the post cordially. 
“This is a pretty part of the country, and I 
think myself quite fortunate in having this 
appointment." 

“Thank your kindly for your proffered 
hospitality," responded the Lieutenant, “ but 
by midsummer I hope to be at Fort Chipe- 
wyan at least, and possibly farther. I trust, 
however, to meet you again on my way 
back." 

It being advisable to remain for several 
days, so as to thoroughly rest the dogs and 
allow the Englishmen's swollen ankles to 
regain their normal condition, Lieut. Frank- 
lin took the opportunity of studying the 
Indians who had encampments in the 
neighbourhood, and who were known as 
Stone Indians. 

He found them rather prepossessing in 
appearance, with good, well-proportioned 
figures, pleasing countenances of & light 
copper tint, large expressive eyes, white 
regular teeth, and & profusion of very black 
hair hanging over the ears, and shading the 
face. They were neatly and conveniently 
dressed in shirt and trousers of buckskin, 
over which they threw a buffalo robe that 
they wore with the grace and dignity of a 
Roman toga. 

In their hands they always carried a gun, 
or a bow and arrow ready to shoot, with a 
well-filled quiver hanging at the back. 

It was their business to furnish meat to 
the fort, for which they received in exchange 
tobacco, knives. ammunition, and spirits, also 
beads and buttons, of which they were very 
fond, using them for decorative purposes. A 
successful hunter would adorn his head with 
buttons in & curious way, having two or 
three dozens of them hanging on locks of 
hair at equal distance from each side of his 
forehead. At the end of these locks would 
be attached small coral bells which tinkled 
at every step of the wearer, so that the 
Indian brave might be said to illustrate the 
line of the old nursery rhyme, “He shall 
have music wherever he goes." 

Lieut. Franklin was quite favourably im- 
pressed by the appearance of these Indians. 

"They're certainly a fine-looking tribe, 
and far superior to anything I have yet 
seen. It must be much pleasanter having 
to deal with them than the poor creatures 
I saw at Cumberland House and Norway 
House." 

* That’s just where you are mistaken, sir," 
responded Mr. Prudens, the factor. “ They're 
all right so far as looks go, but they're the 
greatest rascals on this continent. They'll 
steal anything they can lay their hands upon ; 
and if they can waylay a party, even of those 
who are accustomed to trade with them, 
they'l strip them of everything they've got 
and perhaps kill them into the bargain. 
There's not one of them to be trusted any 
farther than you can see him." 

* Why, you surprise me!" exclaimed the 
Lieutenant. “If that be so, I should think 
you'd need to be constantly on your guard in 
your dealings with them." 

"And so we are," replied the factor. 
“ We never go amongst them except in force 
and fully armed, and we never allow more 
than half a dozen of them inside the fort at 
once. Oh, they're a bad lot, I can tell you, 
and we don't have much rest when there are 
many of them around." 

Mr. Prudens then proceeded to fortify his 
Statements as to the bad character of the 
Stone Indians by relating some of his own 
experiences and what he had learned from 
others. 

They were particularly fond of horses, 
which they maintained were common pro- 
perty sent by the Creator for the general use 


of man, and therefore to be taken whenever 
come upon, although they admitted the right 
of the owners to watch and defend their 
property. 

Only two years previously a band of these 
Indians had the audacity to attempt to steal 
some horses that were grazing right before 
the gate of the North - West Company's 
establishment, La  Montée, three miles 
distant from Fort Carlton. 

It happened that there were not many in 
the fort at the time, but they did their best 
to prevent the horses being taken, and a 
lively fight of several hours’ duration took 
place, in which one man was killed on each 
side. But in the end the Indians carried off 
the horses. 

If they chanced upon a single traveller or 
upon a small party that they could overcome, 
they would strip them of all their garments, 
especially of those that had buttons, and 
leave them to continue their journey in that 
exposed condition. 

Should resistance be anticipated, they did 
not hesitate to murder first and rob after- 
wards. 

The traders, when they travelled amongst 
them, never failed to post sentinels, and often 
practised the stratagem of lighting a fire at 
sunset, which they left burning, and then 
after dark moved on to another encampment. 
Yet these precautions did not always serve 
to battle the audacious robbers. 

The Stone Indians kept on good terms 
with their next neighbours, the Crees, but 
united with them in determined hostility 
against the nations farther west, called by 
them Slave Indians—that being a term of 
reproof applied by the Crees to the tribes 
they had overcome in war. 

Every summer the tribes would go to war, 
sometimes mustering three or four hundred 
horsemen on each side. Their leaders in 
approaching the foe exercised all the caution 
and strategy of skilled generals, and as soon 
as either party considered that it had gained 
the best ground the attack would be made 
with blood-curdling whoops and furious 
brandishing of weapons. 

They advanced at once to close quarters, 
and as it was a case of strike and spare not, 
no quarter being asked or given on either 
side, the slaughter was often very great. 

All prisoners were slain on the spot with 
wanton cruelty, and then the dead were 
scalped, that“ brave " being deemed to prove 
himself the greatest warrior who could boast 
the greatest number of scalps. 

“They fasten these horrid trophies of 
victory to their war dress,” continued Mr. 
Prudens, making a grimace of repulsion, 
"and then blacken their faces and their 
clothing in token of joy, coming in that 
disgusting condition to the fort, in front of 
which they display themselves, dancing and 
singing until they are exhausted. It is a 
horrible sight, but we dare not interfere. 
They are far too strong for us. We exist 
here only on sufferance, and if we were to 
incur their enmity they could easily starve 
us all to death, or burn the fort over our 
heads and add our scalps to their hideous 
collection.” 

The hearing of this made Lieut. Franklin 
and his companions look grave. It would be 
necessary for them to traverse a good part of 
the territory of these bloodthirsty, rapacious 
redskins, and the prospect was by no means 
cheerful. 

“Do we run any danger of being attacked 
by them ?" the Lieutenant asked, with con- 
siderable concern manifest in his tone. 

“There’s no saying," was the factors 
dubious response. “If they understand that 
you are not traders, and have no goods or 
spirits with you, they won't likely trouble 
you. But I’m afraid you'll just have to take 
your chances." 


“Can you not arrange for me to have an 
audience with the chief of the nearest en- 
campment ? ” inquired Lieut. Franklin. “I 
should like to make clear to him my purpose 
in coming here, and he may give me some 
sort of safe-conduct that will be of service." 

“ Why, certainly, I can do that," replied 
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wind got up during the 

night, I suppose, for 

when I turned out next 

morning at six o'clock, 
it was again blowing hard 
and very cold from the north- 
east, and did not offer much 
eucouragement for early risers, but I did not 
like to lose a chance, so got steam up in 
readiness, and waited for the tide. But it 
was even worse than the previous one, so I 
did not disturb the Doctor and mate, who were 
sound asleep, and seemed rather surprised on 
waking up to find the tide had ebbed. 

“ What's the next move, skipper ? " asked 
the Doctor, as we sat chatting over breakfast. 

“I shall try and lower the launch to the 
level of the trench. If I can get the water 
under her we might start.” 

So as soon as the others had gone ashore 
in the mud-spats which the Doctor had made 
very neatly, to have a look round and get some 
provisions we wanted, I commenced. 

It was rather cold work that morning, 
standing with bare legs in the clammy mud 
and puddles of water, but I gradually got 
warm, and by digging close round tbe launch, 
first on one side and then the other, she 
slowly settled down, quite & foot below her 
former level. 

This took me some hours to do, but it was 
worth the trouble, and I felt we had a better 
chance of getting away. 

The others returned to tea, very pleased 
with the place, and had been fortunate in 
securing some loaves of bread and fresh meat. 

In the evening, as the tide began to rise, our 
rustic audience once more took front seats along 
the saltings in a row, and seemed to see great 
fun in our continued endeavours to get away. 

We, however, failed to see the humour of 
the situation to the same extent, but waited 
patiently as the water slowly filled up our 
trench and flowed round the dinghy. 

We tried to rock the launch, to loosen it in 
the mud a little. 
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Mr. Prudens. “ Your idea seems a good one, 
and I will see about it at once.” To such 
good purpose did the factor bestir himself 
that on the following morning a party, com- 
prising the Englishmen, Denis, and several 
of the garrison of the post—including, of 
course, Mr. Prudens—set out for the Cree 
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encampment, which was situated about six 
miles from the fort. 

“I attach a good deal of importance to 
this interview,” said Lieut. Franklin, “ and I 
greatly trust that the proceedings will be 
thoroughly harmonious.” 

(To be continued.) 


STREAM: A TRIP IN QUIET WATERS. 


Bv H. F. HoBDEN, 
Author of “ A Coasting Trip in a Steam Launch;,"etc. 
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“ The propeller's nearly covered," said the 
mate, looking over the stern. ‘Give the 
engines a turn, skipper.” 

The screw was clear, so turned easily ; but 
the launch remained firm. The yokels gave 
plenty of free advice, not unmingled with 
cheers, and we felt inclined to throw some 
mud at them, but forbore on remembering 
that they could obtain a supply equally 
handy. 

"Il keep the engines turning, while we 


haul on the anchor together," said I. “ Now 
then, boys ! " 

“She certainly moved," shouted the 
Doctor. “ Another haul." 


We put our last ounce on it, and she went 
astern about six feet and then stuck again. 

" What's keeping her now?" asked the 
mate. 

* It’s only the dinghy,” replied the Doctor. 
* See, she’s jammed in between the launch 
and that heap of mud we turned up"; and 
having pushed her out clear ahead we gave 
another haul, and had the satisfaction of 
feeling the launch go gradually astern, and 
I stopped the engines before getting up our 
anchor. 

It was our turn to cheer now, and the 
yokels, seeing no chance of any further 
amusement, raced home to the wharf to 
welcome us there. 

I kept the engines going “ dead slow," but 
the bends of the channel above the islands 
we had noticed were so sudden, that there 
was barely room to turn her in, and we 
nearly stuck again; however, with care and 
by the help of an oar over her stem to show 
where the shallows lay, we at length reached 
the quayside, where we found nearly the whole 
of the villagers had congregated to see our 
arrival. 

“ Done it at last? " said the old farmer, who 


was amongst them. “ I'm right glad to think 
you've managed it." 

Everyone in the place seemed to take a 
great interest in our movements, and from 
early morning until about eight o'clock, when 
all turned in for the night, we had a constant 
stream of visitors. 

Thursday turned out a lovely day, and the 
Doctor and I, having walked over to Stanford, 
took the train to Benfleet to ascertain what 
letters awaited us. 

Unfortunately there was one that rendered 
my going back to Town a necessity, so I left 
the others to take care of themselves. 

The two days I was detained in London 
were the hottest we had experienced, and on 
getting back about seven o'clock on Saturday 
evening I found the Doctor and mate looking 
several shades browner, and clad in a light 
and airy costume of shirt and trousers; a 
small crowd on the quayside were looking 
down at preparations for tea. 

After the news of the day had been dis- 
cussed, I learned that the mate had been 
busy sketching, and liked the place very 
much; but as we wished to explore other 
creeks, we decided to leave on the following 
Tuesday. 

On Sunday morning our visitors put on 
their best clothes and, augmented by 
strangers from neighbouring places, paid us 
a very early call, some of them remaining by 
the launch on and off all day. It was 
rather annoying, but we soon grew callous, 
and cooked our meals and attended to 
domestic duties as if we were alone. 

In the afternoon, having picked, brushed, 
and shaken off as much of the Doctor’s 
blanket fluff as possible, we donned our 
shore-going ‘‘ togs " and attended the service 
in the quaint old fourteenth-century church 
that crowns the top of the high land. 

The sun shone brightly across the solid 
roughly carved oaken seats that were scored 
and chipped by many generations of 
youngsters, many of whom had left their 
initials deeply cut as a memento of their 
existence; the ancient walls were braced 
together by iron bands where necessary, to 
keep them upright, or to prevent the 
cracks from opening further. 

After service, at which we were the only 
strangers, the vicar’s daughter kindly offered 
to show us their beautiful garden, from 
which we had a splendid view of the sur- 
rounding country. Their roses were, I think, 
the finest I have ever seen; and after a 
pleasant chat with the vicar, who had held 
the living for about fifty years, and a refresh- 
ing cup of tea on the lawn, we returned 
through the quiet lanes to our floating home 
and a late dinner. 

On Monday the mate and I sketched 
during the greater part of the day, the Doctor 
amusing himself, meanwhile, in getting 
stores ready for starting, and in fishing for 
eels. Thislatter was great fun. Our fishing 
tackle was simply a pail, and the method 
of procedure was to scoop them up in the 
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mud when the tide went down. It may sound 
an easy thing enough to do, but just try it. 

It was good sport, and we obtained some 
fair-sized samples, but not being partial to 
eels, either stewed, fried, or baked, we pre- 
sented them to the village children, to their 
great delight, who had never seen them 
caught in a pail before and got quite ex- 
cited when we made a capture. 

In small out-of-the-way places such as 
this, fresh meat has to be ordered some days 
in advance, but there is generally plenty of 
new bread, fresh eggs, and good butter to be 
obtained at any time, and here we had no 
difficulty with the water supply, which was 


HARLIE Hart possessed a talent of which 
he was very proud : he could draw carica- 
tures so cleverly that they were a source of 
endless amusement to nearly everyone. The 
exceptions were the subjects of his gifted 
pencil; somehow, strange as it seemed to 
him, those whom he made fun of did not 
seem to care much for the honour of being 
portrayed. 

Of course he drew the masters in all sorts 
of ridiculous positions, but he had the sense 
to know that they would not appreciate his 
efforts. 

“'Tis a pity !" said his chum Prim, one 
day, when inspecting Hart's most recent 
effort. “I’m sure old Porter would laugh 
himself into & fit if he saw this." 

Hart declined to risk such a catastrophe. 

* Why not send it him in an envelope? " 
suggested Prim. 

* Because he'd know I did it. 
skin me if he saw it." 

So Hart was obliged to content himself 
with showing his masterpiece furtively to 
those boys on whose discretion he could 
rely. 

He was less cautious when he drew one 
of his fellows—though he had to be careful 
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when he ventured to caricature one of the’ 


bigger boys. One or two had warned him 
that if he made fun of them it would not be a 
laughing matter for him, if it were for his 
admirers. Talbot major in particular had 
been explicit on the subject, with the result 
that Hart simply yearned to sketch him. 

At last he could not resist the temptation. 
Talbot major had captained the eleven 
against the village, and had failed to score 
in either innings. He was savage about it, 
as may be imagined; it was seldom he 
furnished the score-book with “a pair of 
spectacles.” 

“ Look here, Prim,” said Hart to his chum 
one afternoon, “ what do you think of that ? ” 

“That” was a spirited drawing showing 
Talbot major in the guise of a gigantic duck, 
waddling along with a bat under her wing, 
and with guards on her legs; a gigantic 
pair of spectacles ornamented her beak. 
Behind her was a rough nest built of cricket 
stumps, in which reposed two vast duck’s 
eggs. 

Prim howled with delight. “It’s ripping!” 
he cried; “the best you ever did.” 

4 "l'isn't bad, is it?" replied the modest 
artist. “ Pity he can't see it." 

“ He'd punch your head off," said Prim, 
with emphasis. ‘But you must let the 
fellows see it ; let me show it to them." 

“ No, you don't; he might get hold of it.” 

“ Not a bit of it; he's down in the village, 
I know, and won't be back till calling-over. 
I'll give it you back in half an hour.” 

" All right, then," acquiesced Hart, whose 
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abundant and good. One old gentleman 
kindly offered us the free use of his spring, 
which was very convenient. 

One day, however, we met a little girl who 
recommended the water in her mother’s well, 
and said it was much superior, as it was 
bricked round and had a lid. So we followed 
her to the place. 

It was not more than three or four feet 
deep, and the water was so beautifully clear 
that I could see several dead snails at the 
bottom. 

“It is very kind of you to offer us the 
water, but I don’t think we’ll take any to- 
day," said I. 


A RISKY CARICATURE. 


By PauL BLAKE. 


modesty it offended to trot round his own 
works of art for admiration. 

Prim soon had a delighted circle round 
him. The Talbots, major and minor, were 
neither of them popular, in spite of their 
athletic prowess—“ major" being great at 
cricket, and “minor” at swimming. The 
small boys were in ecstasies at seeing their 
tormentor held up to ridicule, and their only 
regret was that Major would not know of it. 

But their regret bade fair to be removed. 
Engrossed as they all were in admiring the 
sketch, they did not hear the approach of 
Talbot minor; nor were they aware of his 
presence till he had snatched the paper out 
of Jenkins’ hand. At the same time came a 
yell of warning from Hart, who had seen the 
knot of boys and could guess what held them 
80 engrossed. 

“ Very pretty," said Talbot minor, as he 
looked at the picture critically. ‘ Who does 
this belong to? ” . 

Hart came running up in time to pant, 
“It’s mine." 

“Oh, is it?" retorted Minor; “how 
clever it is! You ought to send it up to the 
Royal Academy." 

* Give it me," said Hart, trying to snatch 
it away from him. 

“Don’t be in a hurry," replied Minor 
tantalisingly. “Such pictures as these 
ought to be seen by everyone. Jim (Talbot 
major) likes this kind of thing awfully. I'll 
let him see it when he comes back." 

“ No, you shan't 1 " cried Hart, in a fright. 
"You've no business to take what isn't 
yours." 

"It's a pleasure," replied Minor, as he 
folded the paper carefully. “See? there it 
goes." He placed it in his side pocket and 
kept his hand on it. ‘ There itis, and there 
it's going to stay. I won'tloseit; don't be 
afraid." 

* Giveit back to me! " shouted Hart, in a 
rage. 

* Come and take it if you want it," was 
Minor's answer, as he strolled towards the 
house. 

The little group melted away: Jenkins 
was especially rapid in his departure for fear 
of questions from Hart. No one stayed to 
comfort the unhappy artist but Prim, who 
found his efforts at consolation were not well 
received. 

* Tt's all your fault," said Hart angrily. *I 
told you to be careful, and now I shall get a 
frightful licking." 

“How could I tell Minor was sneaking 
up? ” protested Prim. 

“ Major will be in no end of a wax," 
continued Hart. “He's awfully sore about 
those duck's eggs." 

* Minor's got noright to keep what belongs 
to you," said Prim decisively. 


“ Why not ? " answered the girl, with sur- 
prise. ‘* Them's nothing." 

“ They may be very nourishing, but it's the 
flavour we object to," said the Doctor. 

“Well, there's big snaakes in the well 
you've bin a-dipping from,” returned the 
girl, with emphasis, and nodding her head in 
the direction of the other spring. 

* Oh, is there?" said the mate; **then I, for 
one, prefer snails." So we obtained the 
water there, as the other spring, grown over 
with ivy and grass and surrounded by wood, 
certainly seemed a likely spot for snakes to 
lie hid in, although we had not seen any. 

( To be continued.) 


As an abstract proposition in morals thi: 
was indisputable, but Minor was not likely 
to admit it as a rule of conduct. 

“If only I could get hold of it before 
Major comes back!”’ sighed Hart. 

* You'd havea job to do that. If he saw von 
near his pocket, you'd have a lively time of it." 

Hart was proceeding to enlarge on the 
hardness of his luck, when a shout reached 
his companion's ears: 

“Prim! Prim!" yelled a distant voice. 

"Coming!" roared Prim. * That's 
Quayle,” he explained to Hart; “Ive cut 
to go.” 

* What's he want ? " 

“ He's challenged Minor to see who can 
keep under water longest ; and I've promised 
to time them. Come along." 

'* Under water in the river ?"' 

“No; you see Minor beat Quayle at the 
long swim under water at the sports, and 
Quayle said he'd show he could hold hi: 
breath longer than Minor; so they're going 
try it in the lavatory." 

* Will they take their coats off ? " inquire 
Hart eagerly. 

“ No, I s'pose not. Ah! Isee! You want 
to get at Minor's breast pocket.” 

* Of course I do. You got me into this 
hole; you ought to help me out of it." 

The two boys were crossing the plavirz- 
field on their way to the house. Quasi 
beckoned Prim to hurry. There was no tim: 
to spare. 

* Don't come with me, or they'll suspect.” 
said Prim rapidly, his brain working hard at 
a plan to further the object of his chun. 
* When we're in the lavatory you keep near 
the door, out of sight, and perhaps I ca: 
manage to give you & chance." 

There was no time to arrange details, br 
Hart's heart beat high with hope. He coc! 
trust Prim, and knew he would do ali be 
could to help him. 

Prim ran up to the lavatory where the t«« 
competitors were waiting impatiently. Bu 
Prim knew they could not begin without hin, 
for he was the only boy who was the prc i 
possessor of a stop-watch. 

“Who goes first? " asked Minor, as k: 
turned the tap on and filled & basin. 

“I will, if you like," said Quayle. 

* No, no," said Prim, “ that won't be the 
best way. When I count three both rc. 
your heads in, and the one which comes o.t 
last wins. Then there can be no mistake." 

After a little demur Prim's suggest. 
was agreed to, to his great delight. He «v 
a chance now for Hart, and glanced arcc: 1 
to catch sight of him. But Hart was 1x 
carefully concealed. 

At the signal, the two boys plunged their 
faces into the basins; a moment ar. 
Hart’s face appeared at the door. Pra 
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signed to him to be silent, and began count. 
ing the seconds loudly, to cover the move- 
ments of his friend. Hart quickly slipped 
his shoes off and crossed the floor silently, 
Prim averting his face in order that he 
might be able to say he did not see him. 
Although his hand trembled, Hart managed 
to abstract the coveted paper from Minor’s 
distended pocket and bolt, before Quayle 
suddenly raised his head with a snort, to be 
followed almost instantly by Minor. 

“You’ve won!" cried Prim, handing 
Minor a towel; “fifty-three and two-fifth 
seconds.” 

“Ive done a minute and two seconds at 
home,” gasped Quayle. 

* But who timed you? " asked Prim, who 
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| was on & cold day in March that I 
presented myself outside the new resi- 
dence of Dr. W. G. Graceat Sydenham. The 
new home is close to the Crystal Palace. 
Very quickly I was ushered into the presence 
of the Champion, who looked the very 
picture of health and strength. 

“ You have written articles forthe‘ B.O.P., " 
I began, * and now that you are coming to 
live near so many of our readers will you 
tell me something about the ground, about 
yourself, and end by telling me something 
about boys.” 

The Colossus of the nineteenth-century 
game was in the very pink of health, and his 
heart is as young as ever ; and yet only afew 
days prior to my interview the loss of his only 
girl had brought sorrow to & fond father. 
There is very much that is beautiful yet very 
simple about the Doctor's home life. In the 
parlour he pointed me out the prizes won 
by his boys, who are all doing well. There 
was a touch of manly pride as the older 
man handled this volume and that volume, 
and recounted how energy and industry had 
won their own reward. How much brighter 
would be our homes in London if the 
parents were not ever too busy to turn aside 
and see in the lives of the young ones their 
own life lived over again ! 

“What is the new ground that 
associated with, and the club ? ” 

“The name of our new club is the London 
County Cricket Club, and our headquarters 
will be the Crystal Palace, where also our 
ground will be. There is plenty of room for 
the new venture, and the project has been 
very warmly taken up by all classes." 

“ You think, then, that with the continual 
growth of population in London there is 
room for more first-class cricket grounds ? ” 

“Yes, that is so; and we are not hostile 
to any existing club. Personally, I believe 
there will be plenty of room for our new 
club. Only this first season we are some- 
what handicapped, because we were not able 
to be certain of the ground until nearly 
Christmas, and then all the first-class fixtures 
had been made. The old Crystal Palace C.C. 
used to play on the ground that we are going 
to use, and this season they had already 
arranged their matches there, and so in any 
Case it would have been awkward to have 
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was now eager to get away before Minor 
discovered his loss. But his intention was 
frustrated, for the door opened and in stalked 
Talbot major; back earlier than he expected. 
It was a near shave. 

Prim had to stop and explain the match to 
Major, and by the time he was free Minor 
had put his hand in his pocket to get out 
the otfending drawing. 

“It’s gone!” he cried. 

“What’s gone?” 

“A piece of paper I had in my pocket." 
He turned to Prim. *'Have you taken it, 
you young beggar? ” 

“I? Of course I haven't," was Prim's 
indignant reply. “Do you think Im a 
pickpocket ? "' 
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DR. W. G. GRACE. 


(With his latest Photograph.) 


a very active supporter. On the committee 
is Mr. A. J. Webbe, the famous Middlesex 
player. There will be honorary members 
and also playing members. But come and 
have a look at the ground.” 

Accordingly we went to see the ground, 
and one was struck at once by the attractive 
surroundings. The aspect is quite different 
from that of Lord's, the Oval, or the Leyton 
grounds. It is naturally wooded, and there 
are tempting slopes under shady trees that 
will be very welcome in the tropical weather 
of July or August. A new members’ stand 
aud new pavilion were in the course of 
erection, and wonders had been worked in 
a short time. Murch, the Gloucestershire 
professional, is the head ground-man and 
bowler, and will be assisted by others. A 
very pleasing relationship exists between the 
secretary and those who work under him. 
It was nice to see the interest they took in 
their work. 

“They cannot do impossibilities," re- 
marked Dr. Grace, “and we are going to 
treat them very well. The playing-space is 
in & hollow, and should be one of the 
prettiest in England; and a very interesting 
fact about it is, that the boundary between 
Kent and Surrey runs right across the 
Crystal Palace Grounds.” 

I suggested at once that it would be a 
splendid opportunity to get Surrey and Kent 
to fight out their battles there, and he told 
me he was not without hope that another 
year, at any rate, those two famous counties 
might be induced to play one or two of their 
matches at this popular resort. As Dr. 
Grace pointed out, the football ground and 
the cycling track at the Palace are un- 
equalled in London. And if seventy or 
eighty thousand people can be attracted 
there to see the final match for the Associa- 
tion Cup, why should they not be attracted 
for an exciting match in which first-rate 
players were engaged? Besides, in catering 
for the cricket public, there will be every 
possible opportunity for those who want to 
play to come and get practice. ‘‘ We hope to 
be able to coach a large number of players, 
not only for the purpose of finding real 
talent, but also for giving opportunities to a 
large number of young people to learn the 
game thoroughly, and see what they can do 
against tirst-class howling. In a word, we 
hope that the new grounds will become 
quite a school for famous batsmen and 
bowlers.” . 

I then proceeded to ask the Champion 
something about his earlier life, and he told 
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* Did anyone take it whilst I had my head 
under water ? ” 

* I didn't see anyone," was Prim’s reply. 
He congratulated himself on his forethought 
in turning away when Hart entered the 
room. 

"Perhaps you dropped it outside," sug- 
gested Quayle, to Prim's relief. 

* [I'll look for it," said Prim, making his 
exit as soon as possible. He soon found 
Hart and the two retreated to a secure 
corner. 

* Where is it?" asked Prim. 

Hart drew it stealthily from his pocket. 

"I told him Id look for it," chuckled 
Prim, in delight, “and now I've found it. 
But I didn't say I'd give it back to him!” 


COUNTY CRICKET CLUB AND A CHAT WITH ITS SECRETARY, 


me “ that his home was at Downend, about 
four miles from Bristol. His father was a 
doctor, an excellent cricketer—right-handed 
batsman, but bowling and throwing with his 
left hand. W. G. was one of five brothers, 
all of whom were brilliant cricketers. Henry 
(the eldest) and Alfred (the second) and 
Edward (the third) were all famous, and 
have all done doughty deeds on many a field. 
Edward was the first of the famous three 
who were to electrify the cricket world some 
years later," and his fame has only been 
eclipsed by W. G., who was born on July 19, 
1848. The last of the three Graces was 
George Frederick, the youngest and the pet 
of the family, with bright laughing eyes and 
cheery musical voice; straight as an arrow, 
genial and kind in manner, it was a pleasure 
to watch him and a privilege to know him. 
The writer well remembers how, when about 
twelve years old, he in his boyish enthusiasm 
for the game had wandered on the field of 
play ; W. G. was bowling, and the ball was 
impeded in its progress by the writer. 
W. G.'s voice rang out to G. F. to clear the 
way, and so he did. Lifting the “ intrusion ” 
up in his arms, he carried him bodily and 
seated him in the Pavilion, with encouraging 
words about his love for the game before he 
returned the ball. That incident never 
faded from my memory, and when a few 
years later I reminded Mr. Grace of it he 
laughed, and expressed a hope that I would 
be just as earnest at my books. One could 
never forget that there was a wistful sadness 
in the look of this younger brother that a 
keen observer might notice, though there 
was never a sign of it in his buoyant robust 
carriage. It seemed that he realised to the 
full that life had its responsibilities and 
cares, and no one ever asked for his help 
and was refused. But perhaps it was some 
premonition of the great shadow that was to 
come all too soon and make its presence felt. 
That shadow fell suddenly at the end of 
the 1880 season, and well-nigh broke his 
mother’s heart. Cricketers still remember 
how, after being second only to his brother, a 
careless landlady let him sleep in a damp 
bed, and death took him in all his brightness 
and strength, loved and honoured by a vast 
circle of friends. England has never had a 
more brilliant long-field or more unselfish 
sportsman, or mother a more devoted son, 
than the youngest of the Graces. For ten 
years he was in the Gentlemen’s eleven 

ugainst the Players. 
The earliest lessons of the Champion were 
with his brothers in front of the house. 
[E. M. used to 
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SONG FOR BOYS (WITH CHORUS). 
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mis-chief - lov-ing 


8. The boy laugh'd loud, the boy laugh'd long 4. Next day a wolf in truth he spied; 
To see that large excited throng It seized the flock ; again he cried 
Deceiv'd by such a trick. * Wolf! wolf!" with all his might. 
But as the people homeward went, The wolf behav'd as wolves know how, 
Indignant feelings found a vent: But no one came to help him now; 
“That boy deserves the stick! " They left him in his fright! 
Cnonvs. CHORUS. 


5. I would not have your fun to flag ; 
But still whene'er you act the wag 
On this you may depend: 

That if you only want a joke 
That you may score off other folk 
You'll suffer in the end! 
CHORUS. 
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E. M. used to get the lion’s share of practice, 
and so the aid of the boot-boy was enlisted 
to bowl to W. G., who thus had plenty of 
quiet time. It was anything but a good 
time for the poor boot-black, but he reaped 
his reward when his young pupil and master 
made himself the dread of the best bowlers 
in England. At school he earned the reputa- 
tion of being a steady working lad, good at 
mathematics, fond of getting bird’s-eggs and 
snakes, the latter of which were hidden in 
secret corners and had an awkward way of 
peeping out at the wrong moment. At the 
age of sixteen W. G. made his first appear- 
ance at the Oval in 1864, playing for South 
Wales against the Surrey club. The funniest 
thing was, that the captain of the South 
Wales was offered & better man for the 
match and wanted to leave W. G. out. The 
elder brother issued, however, a smart ulti- 
matum, and said: “ The lad has been asked 
to play in both matches, and in both matches 
he would play, or there would be an 
end of the Grace connection." "The 
result was 170 in the first innings 
and 56 not out in the second. From 
that day his star began to rise, and 
since then it has never set. And 
after all these years the great man 
has no more pleasant memory than 
the generosity of the elder brother 
which gave him his opportunity. 
Upon this phase of life one could 
write much, and boys who have 
brothers may well copy an example 
like this. It has always been a 
beautiful trait about the whole of the 
Grace family that after they lost 
their father they were united in 
doing all they could to brighten the 
life of their mother. No matter 
what part of the world they were 
playing in, two or three telegrams in 
the course of the day would be sent 
to let the dear ones at home know 
what the county had done, and also 
what scores the boys had made. 
J. C. Shaw said in 1872, in reply to 
the question * Why don't you bowl 
him out?" “ Well, young gentle- 
men, it is just like this: I put the 
ball where I please, and Mr. Grace 
puts it where he pleases.” In the 
Canadian tour of 1871 Mr. Grace had 
wonderful luck, and many attempts 
were made to get him to make 
speeches. Three of the speeches 
are: “ Gentlemen, I thank you for 
the honour you have done me. I 
never saw such good fellows as I 
have seen to-day, and I hope to see 
as good wherever I go." Later on 
he had to reply for * The Ladies," 
and thus delivered himself: ‘Ladies and 
gentlemen, I thank you for the honour you 
have done me. I never saw prettier ladies 
than I have seen to-day, and I hope to see as 
pretty wherever I go." On another occasion 
the speech was: '* Gentlemen, I thank you 
for the honour you have done me. I never 
tasted better oysters than I have seen to-day, 
and I hope to taste as good wherever I go." 
Speech-making is thus manifestly not his forte. 
I asked the Champion as to his feats, and 
he introduced me to probably the most 
wonderful cricket library in the world. I 
found there the great Grimsby score of 400 
not out v. 22 of Grimsby and district, and in 
the same season 344 for M.C.C. v. Kent, 
318 not out for Gloucestershire against York- 
shire, after 177 against Notts, and many 
other hundreds. In fifteen days' play he 
scored 1,164 runs. In 1877 he bowled seven 
wickets without a run. In 1887 he played 
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as he had not done for ten years, and again 
in 1897 he played perhaps his most marvel- 
lous season’s cricket. 

“Are you going to leave Gloucestershire, 
Mr. Grace? Our readers are all anxious to 
know." 

“ No; I shall help them when I have time, 
and as long as I am any good." Then, 
observing a smile, he reminded me that he 
was growing older every day; yet still he 
hoped to do a little. But he would express 
no positive opinion as to how long one could 
play. It might be, he told me, till forty. 
“ Many players were at their best between 
thirty and forty.” 

“ Do boys over-bowl ? " I asked. 

“ In some cases they do, but it is difficult 
to lay down any positive rule. If a lad is 
fond of cricket, I say let him practise very 
much as he likes. If he has an opportunity 
of seeing first-class cricket, he will notice for 
himself what should be done." 
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"You believe 
in boys seeing 
plenty of first- 
class cricket ? ” 

" Of course I do; there is no better way 
of getting on, to my mind, than to see plenty 
of good games." 

The Champion reminded me of the time 
when he wrote for the “ B.O.P.," and in 
those articles he had to deplore the lack of 
amateur bowlers; and his experience does 
not lead him to think that matters have 
much improved. *''Still it is necessary to 
urge the boy to begin bowling at not more 
than eighteen yards, and to increase by a yard 
at the time to the proper distance—twenty- 
two." He must also get rid of the idea that 
bowling and fielding can be easily acquired, 
and should stick to the style— slow, fast, or 
medium—that suits him best. Every day a 
little real practice should be indulged in, and 
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the matter should be treated seriously. 
English cricket, and especially amateur 
cricket, still needs great attention to the 
bowling. 

We talked of Jessop and Townsend, and 
Dr. Grace is proud of the youngsters and has 
a high idea of their play. 

The greatest difficulty is to get the 
Champion to talk of his deeds. No one can 
meet him and not believe that he loves the 
game. He has seen its risein Canada, India, 
Australia, and its mighty development in 
England. He has had not a small share in 
the matter. It is beautiful to see his love 
for his children and three boys. “W. G." 
junior is à master at Oundle; Henry is & 
naval lieutenant; and Charles is still at 
school, and gives great promise of becoming 
a famous exponent of the game. The Doctor 
himself was married in 1873, and was a 
student at St. Bartholomew’s till 1877, 
when a year was spent at Westminster 
Hospital, and there was rarely a 
day in which he did not go the 
rounds of the various wards. 

What is the secret of his health ? 
He was a splendid hurdle jumper, 
good flat-racer, and ran in the 
Amateur Athletic Club gatherings 
at Lilie Bridge, and also for the 
London Athletic Club. He received ' 
over seventy cups and medals in 
five seasons. He is a non-smoker 
and very temperate in his habits. 
Twelve years ago a biographer asked, 
“Ts Grace going off ?”’ “ Not before 
the twentieth century," was the 
reply. Then and now. Then the 
head of the batting averages; now 
also. Then he was the Champion 
of England ; now also. Last year he 
scored 1,141 runs, and his average 
was 47. He made 168 against Notts 
at Trent Bridge, 126 against Essex 
at Leyton, and 109 against Somerset 
at Taunton. Against Sussex he 
made 93 not out, and he declared 
the innings at a close. The explana- 
tion of this curious proceeding was 
to be found in the fact that, with 
the exception of 93, he had previ- 
ously made in first-class cricket every 
score from 0 to 100, and he was 
desirous of obtaining this particular 
number. As a bowler, he obtained 
twelve Somerset wickets at Taunton; 
and in the match at Leyton against 
Essex, after taking seven wickets 
for 44 runs, he went in and scored 
126. For thirty-four years 
he has stood the test of first- 
class cricket, and is still 
there. 

This I may say. As I 
left, the famous batsman 
told me that public-school 
cricket interested him greatly. 
“ Tell them to play the game very seri- 
ously, and ıf they do they will come ın 
time to play for us in London, and I 
hope yet to see them for many a long 
year. Yes, cricket is the game, and my 
conviction is that it grows in popularity year 
by year.” 

And here I must close, but in doing so 
would say : Boys, this famous man loved his 
mother and adored her. His highest aim in 
life was to succeed for the pleasure it would 
give her. And such fidelity earned its 
reward. May that same conduct be yours! 
and in the moment of your grandest triumph 
may you be able to say, “I am glad for 
mother's sake." 

THomas CHAPMAN COLLINGS. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


AUGUST. 
By Dr. GonpoN STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Pigeon Loft, 
Aviary, Poor Pussy, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


"Tas Roy Hivserr.—l wish my boy remlers to be as 
healthy and hardy as a New Hodander. Now, 
à Vast difference between the New 
Hollander and the oid Hollander, The latter is a 
Dutchman, and however estimable he may be in 
character, the low country in which he lives militates 
against talness and strength of muscle. He is 
uaturally broad 11 beam, but, like the drouing beetle 
that asjares to fly to the moon but never gets liher 
than a hedge, his easy ways and shape are rather 
aainst him. "* Dateli built appotes to men as wellas to 
ships ; aud taking boys we sev in this country who are 
fashioned this way. E cannot say Dadmire them. They 
are nowhere in football, cricket, nor even in hockey, 
and they are usually too short and round to do any- 
thing else mueh but swim. Bar eating! Oh, ves, they 
get on we bwith the pudding, aud over-indulgence in 
this and other dainties is sure to spoil the health and 
prevent growth. If smoking and other vices are 
indaliesl in, the lad is ruined mentally and physically, 
ald can never be of much use in the word, 

The advice ] am giving in this number of the 
“B.O P. and whieh Ishall continue in the next and the 
one Alter, might well be calied “How to bevome & 
Man," because, given. a lal who has no inherited 
disease, and whe haa been fairly well brought up until 
he himself bewins @ think fer himself, then regular 
olxslienee to the laws of health is as certain to make 
him strong and well aves, und happy -as that davinghte 
succeeds darkness. He is obeying the laws of nature, 
and the reward follows most naturally. I have often 
thus spoken about fresh atr. It is strange, indeed, 
how very few are realy cownisant of the geod to the 
human system that acerues therefrom, Deprived of 
this, all animal life bewins to fade; and yet there are 
bevs among my readers who are positively as much 
afraid of n draught of fresh uir as they would be of 
the bite of a mad dog. They sleep in rooms the atmo- 
aphere of which would kill bees: they work in ill- 
ventilated, stuiTy shops; if they trave! by train the 
windows must all be closel: they run in quickly 
enough out of a shower, and if it does come on to snow 
a littie—Oh, dear ! exposure to that Chey imagine means 
death. 

That bugbear cold, and the fear of catching it, have 
to account for at least 10,009. lives annually in this 
tight little island. Begin your sy-teu of training for 
real manhood, then, by courting the freshest of fresh 
air night and day, Wherever you can findit. Thus shall 
your blood be pare andl your mind lizht. I will tell 
you about erercise, recreation, aud ablution next 
month. 


THe Port TRY Run.—The long, bright, and beautiful 
summer is now almost at an end, and the days are 
getting shorter, August, however, is altogether a 
very pleasant month, and the heat even in the south 
of England is not so oppressive and muggy. It may 
stili be very hot among the high Highland hills, but it 
is a clear heat and not damp, and although the 
temperature is low at night aud an extra blanket is 
often necessary, the air is pure. Do not shut up the 
fowls altogether at night when it is not stormy. If I 
had a very extensive enclosed run it should have a few 
tall pine-trees in it. You should find that, in almost 
all weathers, the birds weuld pereh in these rather than 
in their houses. We say in-tinct teaches them, This is 
wrong, physiologically speaking ; itis the very nature of 
their constitutions which causes them to pine for pure 
air, just as they do for water when thirsty. Ido not 
love that word "instinct." Itis a foolish: one, and set 
upasa barrier betwixt man and the lower creation. 
It does not work, however, for your cat or your dog, or 
your pet game fowl or parrot, reasons in the same 
way as you do, only not to the same extent, 

Well, now, it is time to think about the autumn 
cleaniugz, and it should be thorough, Wlintever re- 
puirs are needed ought ulso to be sen to. The winter 
may ben hard one. Ventilation must be considered if 
you would keep sickness well at bay. Weel out your 
run now, and fatten useless cockerels and hens over 
their second luying season for the market, Keep just 
one cockerel to, say, six strong young pullets. 1f they 
have been hatched at the proper time and are the right 
sort. you. will have winter layers Keep on giving 
green food, Pen up the fowls you want to fatten, and 
Jet them have all the food they can eat : boiled rice 
and treacle, oatmeal and milk. Do not overcrowd 
them, however. It is merely a matter of feeding well, 
and very often. 


Tur Pickon Lorr.—The season is about over here 
also, and attention must be paid to weeding out the 
loft, and to going in for a thorough cleaning and white- 
washing. A bright warm day should be chosen for 
this last, and you must get some one to mind to wake 
and call you early. I have seme experience in boys. 
To bezin with, I was born a boy—that is more than ten 
vears ago ; then 1 have been among boys all my life, 
and I have boys of my own, Well, when I call them 
early. they sometimesrolloveragainon theother side a nd 
go otf once more, The deg-whip is a capital stimulant, 
sn is a bucket of water, but that is rough on the bed- 
clothing ; consequently D fall back on the electric 
current; one pole on the nose, the other on the toes, 
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and touch the button. Doesn't it make them jerk, 
just? Well, having secured a fine day, start betimes, 
and do out all the loft with besom ant scraper. It is 
best to have the whitewash all ready the night before, 
and have size in it. Put the inmates in some other 
place while you are at work, und before you have done 
any whitewashing, have everything as clean as sand 
and water will make it. Dun't return your birds until 
all is nice and dry. 

Attend now tu repairs of all kinds, and see that the 
loft admits fresh air without a draught, aud sunshine 
Without a glare. In every well-rezulated loft the birds 
mav have sunshine or shade just às they choose, and 
Nature does not lead them astray. 


THE AVIARY.—If you have not been successful this 
season, I fear it is your own fault. You either have 
not boughs a book, or read our back volumes of 
“BOP.” or else, having done so, studied them but 
very little, Well. clean, thoroughly scour, disinfect 
(Izal is a splendid disinfectant, and is used in army 
and navy) and put away your brecding-cayes well 
wrapped up in paper to keep out the dust. You shall 
Lave better luck next vear if you will but read up your 
subject. The birds will begin to moult now. This is 
not really a disease, you Know ; but nevertheless birds 
require a little extra attention to vet them safely over 
it. Do not, if you have been breeding, leave off the 
evg uud biscuit-crumb all at once, but by degrees. 
Place the birds in a very clean, well-ventilated room, 
but beware of draughts and the foul air from lamps 
or gas. Many birds of great value die from this 
cause. A sunshine bath will always do good, and 
remember only one half of the cage must be exposed, 
and one balf of the perch. The other should be covered 
with a dark cloth. 

Grain food is very essential during moult, as well as 
all the vear round. It should be fresh every day ; 
chickweel with its seeds, plaintain ripe, groundsel, 
and Jettnee-leaf. The latter, however, contains a kind 
of narcotic, so I cannot recommend ita constant use. 


Poor Prssy.—I must say a word for our fireside 
friend once in a blue moon at the very least. Asa rule, 
cats are shamefully treated in this country. Poor 
kittens should not be kept alive to grow up into 
nobody's cats. A kitten can be taught habits of 
cleanliness if a box of earth is provided for it. It can 
be taught honesty also, geutly but finnly, and it ought 
to be taught to come in at night by always having a 
few tit-bits ready for it by a certain hour. Cats need 
far more food than they generally get. They should 
always have water to drink. They cannot thrive clse. 
You can teach Pussy anything when young, but uot 
much after the first year. 


Tue RanBBITRY.—Read last month's Doings. Let 
me repeat, however, that exercise in the fresb air and 
sunshine is most essential to Bunny's health and well 
being, and filthy hutehes most deleterious to them. 
Continue to lay up a quantity of bedding, dry and free 
from dust, Get a book on rabbits now, and mind that I 
tell vou from experience that it really pays to keep 
rubbits for prizes and profit if you only do it well and 
scientifically. 

THE GARDEN.—Get in your winter greens. Dry and 
store onions. Remember that gardening is one of the 
most wholesome exercises in the world for either boy or 
girl, Moreover, it is a calmative employment, and if 
your garden is in the country you cannot be too often 
in it, among the sunshine, the fresh air, and the birds, 
butterflies, and beetles. If these do not bring your 
thoughts nearer to Heaven and God, nothing else in 
this world will. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


S. WADE, Medical Officer to the Indian Department, 
Surgeon for the Kamloops Gaol, Medical Officer to the 
Provincial Home at Kamloops, Phyeician and Surgeon 
Lytton Hospital, etc., writes to us from Kamloops, 
British Columbia: * Although a pretty old boy now, I 
have never lost my affectionate regard for the * Boy's 
Own Paper, and the annual is read not only by my 
own boys, but by their father with all the zest of 
youth. I have been in this glorious province since 
1553, and have been over a large part of it by land 
and sea, road and river, rail and horseback, driving 
aud afvot, and I know it and its people and its 
natives well, and love the country." 
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THE EAGLE AND THE WEASEL. 


ONE day, while walking on the Isle of Skye, T saw a 
Magnificent specimen of the golden eagle soaring up- 
wards, I halted and watched its flight. Soon I 
observed by its movements that somethiug was wrong. 
Presently it began to fall, and soon lay dead at my 
fect. Eager to know the reason of its death I hastily 
examined it, and found no trace of gunshot wound ; 
but found that it held in its talons a small weasel, 
which, in its Hight, was drawn near its body, and 
had sucked the life-blood from the eagle's breast. The 
same end befalls bim who clings to secret sin ; sooner 
or later it will sap his life-blood, and he falls down, 
lost, lost. Therefore, “let us lay aside every weight," 
and the sin we are harbouring, and that is drawing us 
down, and “let us run with patience the race that is 
set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith.” CANON WILBERFORCE. 
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SOME BRAVE BOYS. 


AT a recent meetiug of the Royal Humane Society 
& medal was awarded to Samuel Jenkins, errand boy, 
Banbridge, county Down, for his pluck in plunging into 
the swollen riveron April 13 und rescuing George Kelly, 
who had fallen in while fishing. There was a strong 
current, and the depth eight to ten feet, Jenkins 
having to swim across the river, which is sixty yards 
wide, before effecting the rescue, 

Waiter Myatt, the Camberwell boy-hero, received 
recognition tor saving his tenth life on April 30, 
when he rescued Herbert Paye, who had fallen into 
the Surrey Canal near Albany Road Bridge. 
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DESPERATE FIGHT WITH 
ALLIGATORS. 


A SAN ANTONIO, Texas, report gives particulars of a 
savage fight with alligators. A man named Paul 
Nagele, his wife, and two children, were camping on 
the banks of Lake Espontas, when a number of alli- 
gators attacked them by night. The two chiidren were 
killed by the brutes, and a third seized the woman's leg 
and crushed it. It was unable to carry her off, 
because it was in turn attacked by the husband, who 
drove an axe into the back of the assailant’s neck and 
killed it. Nagele succeeded in killing three of the 
alligators with liis axe, aud routed tive more, most of 
which he wounded. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


DESCRI COMPETITION. 
0. 3. 


« Still as Death." 


Prize—10s. 6d. 
Jons L. LOVE, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirkcaldy. 


CERTIFICATES. 


George D. Pontin, Church House, Yapton, Arundel ; 
Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey; George Edgar 
Ashley, 24. Woodhouse Road, Mansfield; Doris Web- 
ster, Crosby Ravensworth Vicarage, Shep. Westmorland ; 
May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Earl J. Bunney, 26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax; 
Annie E. Mellor, Kerridge End House, Rainow, Maccles- 
field ; James Baillie, 1 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh ; 
Arthur H. Fowler, Irvington, Alexandra Grove, 
N. Finchley, N.; Perey John Spillett, St. Mark's 
College, Chelsea, s. w. ; Nellie Williamson, 56 Chesham 
Terrace, Bradford, Yorks ; Percy F. Naylor, “ Jervis,” 
Steyning, Sussex; Charles Christie, Ferndale, Rem- 
brandt Road, Lee, 8&.E.; Edmund W. Thorrington, 
133 Winnock Road, Colchester; Dorothy Maclean, 
5 Casselden Road, Willesden, N.w.; May L. Ping, 
Glendale, Selsdon Road, Wanstead, Essex; Henry 
Johnson Weighell, Westgate Street, Launceston, 
Cornwall; James A. Worrall, 62 David Street, Liver- 
pool 8.; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, 
Egremont, Cumberland ; Janet D'Aeth, Harold Wood, 
Romford, Essex ; John Cushing Eales White, 47 Lan- 
caster Park, Richmond, Surrey; Frank G. Hargest, 
282 Roscinsko Street, Brooklyn, New York, U.S.A. ; 
Norman Quintin Johns, 18 Tredegar Road, Bow, E. ; 
John Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South 
Shields; Robert Moore, 30 Alma Place, North Shields ; 
Maud Frances Forrester Brown, 22 St. Augustine Road, 
Bedford; Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale 
Street, Wolverhampton ; Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate's 
Avenue, Belfast, lreland ; Lilian Dayrell-Reed. 22 
Park Road, Bromley, Kent; Howard Andrew King- 
ston, East Knowle, Harborne, Birmingham: S. H. 
Mellor. Kerridge End House, Rainow, near Maccles- 
field, Cheshire ; William Jasper Jeans, Waterloo Place, 
Christchurch, Hants; Julian Sydney Price, Upnor, 
Rochester; J. Macdonald, 46 Kingsmill Road, 
Inverness; J. Merton, 17r Peabody Buildings, Orchard 
Street, Westminster, 8.W.; F. Coldbam, 26 Trinity 
Road, East Finchley, N. ; Harriot Fairfax Whiteside, 
88 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill; Frank Watts, 11 
Battison Street, Bedford, Beds ; J. P. Cohen, 103 Cam- 
bridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W.; May Adams, 180 
Aldersgate Street, London, K.C.; Thomas Herbert 
Elliot, 42 Duncairn Gardens, Belfast; William Har- 
wood, 29 Kay Street, Stalybridge; Edna V. Rudolf, 
The Hall, Hampstead, Jamaica, West Indies; Henry 
A. Townsend, 20 London Road, Clapton, N.E.; 
Frederick Bowyer, Brookside, Linkfield Lane, Redhill, 
Surrey ; Andrew B. Aitken, One Ash, Dalry, Ayr- 
shire; Robert Lishman Groves, Hunwick, Willington, 
Durham : Edmund Robert Maunder, 245 Dalston Lane, 
Hackney ; Sidney Herbert Freeman, 24 New Windsor 
Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex; Ernest W. Verstage, 
Lower Manor Road, Godalming, Surrey; Llewelyn 
H. Montgomery, Octavia House, Dumfries; Henry 
Chatfield Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, Kent ; 
Evelyn Nicholls, The Rectory, Charmouth, Dorset ; 
John Stevenson, 41 Hawkhill Avenue, Ayr; Florence 
E. Pollard, Cleadon Grange, Sunderland ; Frederick 
Arthur Hendery, Crifton Lodge, Bilsthorpe, Southwell, 
Notts: Alexander Crockett, Drumuashire, Carrigans, 
Londonderry ; Joseph Wiliam Connell, 26 Finkle 
Street, Selby, Yorks; Francis Drury, C. M. College, 
Islington, Loudon, N. 
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BtNDiNG (Loughborough).—l. Yes, our regulation 
covers for binding can stil be had. Order 
through your bookseller. 2. We do not undertake 
binding. Inquire of some local firm as to cost. 


LETTER FROM CKYLON (Fred S.).—Dr. Gordon Stables 
thanks Fred for his kind wishes and manly letter, 
and is very glad his health sermons in the “ B.O.P." 
reach Ceylon, and do good even there. The 
“ B.O.P.” comes of age (21 years) in September this 
year, and we're all getting older. Never mind, let 
us look to see where our duty lies, and go straight 
for it like a thousand of bricks. We all have our 
innings; let us try to take our bats out. Second 
innings in a better world, you know, Fred. 


WEAKNESS (H. S.) — Overcome it. Never mind 
medicine, further than ‘a teaspoonful of Fellow's 
syrup in water twice or thrice a day after meals. 
Take the morning tub. * No room?"  Fiddle- 
Sticks ! A bath isn't more than a yard across. 
Put an old blanket beneath it. Get a big sponge 
and take a splash before breakfast every morning. 
Time: 54 minutes, undressing, bathing, towelling, 
and re-dressing. 'The same auswer will also apply to 
“ Anxious and Hopeful” query. 


Fox TERRIER (T. W. W. P.).—It is round-worm, and 
the ordinary powder will do no good. Get your 
chemist to give you a powder containing two or 
three grains of santonin in fifteen grains of sugar 
and milk. Given first thing in the morning after 
twelve or fourteen hours’ fasting. Give it in cream, 
anda dose of castor oil two hours after. Repeat in 
three days. Or use Spratt s powder. 


Eczema IN Doa (F. C. B. H.).—More like mange. Get 
Izal's fluid, and use as directed. Feed well, and wash 
twice a week with Izal soap. 


WARTS ON Hanns (Scotsman).— Take a dram of sul- 
phate of magnesia (Epsom salts) in water ev 
morning. Touch the warts with caustic silver t 


they go. 

SQUIRRELS (Pet Lover).—Get a sont of “ Home and 
Farm Favourites,” Warne & Co. It gives treatment 
of all pets. 


To A. IL—Yes; take a cup of cocoa and some bread, 
first thing after your bath—what Navy sailors call 
& stand easy. 


NiL DESPERANDUM.—]. The author says no. 2. You 
have probably ceased growing. 3. Not too old to 
p the Navy ; apply to the commanding offlcer of 

M.S. Northampton. 
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H. BunpETT.—We do not know of 
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any instructions on the machine 
you mention. We think you had 
better write to Mr. S. R. Bottone, 
Wallington, Surrey, who would 
tell you ;he may have described 
it in one of his books. 


ELEPHANT.—Why, yes, of course it 


would! You must allow for the 
thickness of the glass, or your 
picture will be out of focus. We 
are not quite sure, however, 
whether we understand your 
query. Uf you mean, can you 
simply take a photograph, in the 
usual way,of an ordinary picture, 
of course there is no difficulty 
whatever in doing this, only, if 
framed and glazed, you must 
place it so as to avoid reflections 
in the glass. 


E. 8. (New York).—The picture 


you mention is quite out of print, 
and we cannot therefore, we 
regret, supply you with any 
copies. 


SEAFORTH.—Poultry farming on a 


large scale very rarely pays when 
taken up by amateurs. If you 
should think seriously of going in 
for it, you would be wise to go 
through a course of practical 
training at some existing farm. 
We have known of very many 
failures, and but few successes. 


* B.O.P."-rTE.—1. See the answer as 


to map-mounting on page 176 of 
the volume for 1898. The varnish 
is paper varnish, but unless you 
are careful you will get something 
that will turn yellow. The main 
point is to wet the cloth, and 
stretch it by nailing it to a board 
or table, and apply the pasted 
paper to it while it is damp. 2. 
The medallions are probably from 
fancy boxes of sweets. 


K. EDWARDS.—You had better stay 


on shore. You will do no good at 
sea unless you are physically fit, 
and we doubt if you would get a 
berth, except on some out-of-the- 
way vessel in which life would 
be a misery. 


RuGATOR.—1. They have a good 


reputation. 2. Get Hoscoe's Ele- 
mentary Lessons on Chemistry, 
published by Macmillan at 4s. 6d. 
We have had many articles on 
chemistry in the past, but they 
are all out of print. 


N. O. 0.—Go to the gymnasium at the Battersea Poly- 
technic, and interview the instructor. 


D. YouNG.—1. It is a curiosity worth keeping, but not 
recognised by collectors as a postage-stamp. 2. 
The pluce wants a new floor ; dig out the old soil, it 
is too damp. 3. See advertisements in “ Exchange 
and Mart." 


H. LAnG.—The article on * How to become a Chartered 
aoa was on page 494 of the volume for 
1897, 


Oorns.—Thorburn’s “ Guide to British Coins," published 
by Upeott Gill, 170 Strand. Write to the publisher 
for list of books. 


SEAFARER.— Copies of all Acts of Parliament are 
obtainable of the Queen's printers, Eyre & Spottis- 
woode, Printer Street, New Street Square, E.c. 


R. KERR.— You evidently know so little about the 
matter that it would be well for you to wait for a 
year or two, as otherwise you will only waste your 
time and your money. 


NEW CHuM.—1l. The object of “choking” a gun- 
barrel is to limit the area over which the dis- 
charge is spread, and thus concentrate the shot 
on the object ; but this makes better marksmanship 
necessary, and it is therefore better to have one 
barrel choked, and the other not. 2. It depends on 
the maker, but à good hammerless is the better gun. 


SAILOR Boy.—You are at the right age, and would 
have no difficulty, but the premium depends on the 
firm, and ranges from nothing up to two hundred 
pounds. We cannot give a list of the prices. A 
good plan would be to get some one to go with you 
to the Mercantile Marine Office at Poplar, when 
you would probably get disinterested advice, 


ROTHERHAM.— We had a series of articles on making 
& windmill in the fourteenth vglume, but we doubt 
if any number of governors ld make any wind- 
mill suitable for driving a dynamo. 


NAUTILUS.—The big steamship companies do not 
take boys. When you are a year or two older you 
might go as an under.steward or something of that 
sort. If you want to bea sailor, try atonce witha 
smaller firm. 


A. W. Compron.—Begin by buying “The Rowing 
Almanack,” which costs a shilling. It will give you 
much useful information, and you will find what you 
want among the advertisements. With regard to a 
book, get Neison's “ Boatbuilding for Amateurs,” 
price half-a-crown, published by Gill, 170 Strand. 


G. B. S, R.—1. Yes, if it be strong enough. Carbolic 
acid is better. 2. Sulphur fumes will kill anything 
of that sort. 


H. LEacH.—* The Lively, a model yacht, and how to 
make it," wason page 519 of the volume for 1896, 
that is, in the June part for that year. The 
maker of the boat was Mr. E. H. Crocombe, 86 Col- 
lege Place, N.W., who could give you the particulars 
as to cost, etc. 
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WITH A CORNISH FISHING FLEET.—'"TOO CLOSE FOR COMFORT." 


(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper" by HERBRRT E. BUTLER.) 
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Crossing the Line. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's own Paper” by F. W. BURTON.) 


ALLAN. ADAIR; 


OR, 
HERE AND THERE 
IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. GORDON STABLES, R.N., 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship 
* Boreas,’ “In the Land of the Lion 
and Ostrich,” “ Our Home in the 
Silver West," ete, 


CHAPTER XIX.—-THE LAND ITSELF. 
—BEARS AND SHARKS, 


Are seeing many strange 

things and wonders among 
the loose ice, the Czarina bore 
up at last for the west land of 
Spitzbergen, and it is my very 
earnest desire to tell you briefly 
all I can about this isle of deso- 
lation, as I have heard it called. 

Desolation certainly does not 
reign here in summer time. In- 
deed, all around it is a world of 
bird and beast life too, and a visit 
to the internal portions of the 
island would well reward anyone 
who should attempt it. 

More than this, however, for 
Spitzbergen long ages ago must 
have been a vast land of forest 
and heaths. The wonderful 
woolly elephant, specimens of 
which are still being found almost 
whole on the northern shores of 
Europe, must once have been a 
wanderer in the wilds of Spitz- 
bergen, and his strangely hooked 
tusks indicate that he fed on the 
foliage etc. of trees, which he was 
able to reach and haul down. 

Many extinct species of bears 
and wolves may also have lived 
here, to say nothing of gigantic 
birds, the fossils of which may 
one day be found by enterprising 
geologists. 

Give me but time, and with 
my pen and a vivid imagination 
based on science and facts, I could 
rejuvenate this island for you, and 
place it before the mind’s eye in 
all its pristine beauty and gran- 
deur. 

As it is, I have little doubt that 
it contains many precious ores. 
That coal, too, exists there goes 
without saying; but what say you 
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to Spitzbergen as a goldfield? If gold or 
silver here exists, remember there is no- 
thing impossible to human energy and 
intellect. 

Well our heroes were not the first 
visitors or explorers, and they certainly 
will not be the last. 


e. e .' . . e e. 

I have been lying back for & few 
minutes in my chair with my faco 
ceilingwards, and trying to remember 
how many different species of birds are to 
be found here. Let me give you some 
slight idea before we tackle the ice itself, 
penetrate into the gulfs and bays, and 
make our way into the wild interior. 

I may premise that I have met with 
many of my Arctic friends not only as 
far south as Faroe, but even around the 
Shetland Islands, and many that are 
common enough in England and even 
nest in Norfolk are to be found flying in 
inmense flocks around the green-sided 
bergs and snow-covered floes of the far, 
far north. 

Well, here, where in summer-time 
“daylight never shuts its eye," you find 
the nests or holes of such birds as the 
following: the beautiful snowbird, silver 
or Arctic gull, the tiny, wee snow-bunting 
or snowflea, several species of guillemots, 
little auks, skuas, fulinars, glaucous gulls, 
kittiwakes, black-headed gulls, malleys, 
pilot-birds, penguins, terns, and—I don't 
know what all besides. 

To seize the eggs of our British birds— 
to rob their nests, in other words—is not 
only cruel, but it is penal. 

In this marvellous bird.land, Spitz. 
bergen, it is of course different. Never- 
theless, Uncle Jack, although he had no 
desire to prevent his mates, Allan and 
Rory, from making a collection, made 
them promise to take but one egg from 
each nest. 

They found the latter in many strange 
places, and as there were no wild animals 
to be feared—-for Arctic foxes never attack 
anyone—they seldom took arms with 
them, except revolvers, going on bird- 
nesting expeditions. 

They travelled a great deal on skis. 

This travelling is a kind of shutlling 
along, and 1f the skis are well put on. and 
the fcet kept parallel while moving them 
over softish snow, you may get along at a 
speed of four miles an hour, and on slopes 
your record would far exceed that. 

The snow-shoes should be covered with 
reindeer skin, and one should have a pole 
and know how to use it. Ski-ing is not 
so dificult to learn as biking, though in 
both cases a beginner is sure to come to 
gricf now and then. 

lar up into the bays, and creeks, and 
fiords, amidst floating ice, the sturdy 
brave yacht was steered, and then a 
boat would land our heroes. She would 
be drawn well up, and taking the oarsmen 
with them, not to mention the dogs, away 
up the glaciers they would start. 

They found these a tritle slushy some- 
times, and here, of course, ski-ing was out 
of the question. 

When higher up the glens their ad- 
miration of the strange fantastic moun- 
tains with their wild and snow-clad peaks 
knew no bounds. 

In some places, moreover, the silence 
Was intense. It wassuch a silence as must 
exist in space itself; and though free from 
superstition, it often made Allan and Rory 
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almost fear to speak. It was this utter 
solitude of a strange weird land that was 
ever around them. 

But when they came out on great 
plains or tablelands the scenery was some- 
what changed. Here, if they looked ahead 
or on each side, they saw hills, cloud. 
capped as a rule, rising one above the 
other into the purple distance, but far 
down below was the sea itself, bounded 
by vast cliffs of 1c», and dotted over with 
snowclad bergs, on which rested, here 
and there, & seal or bladder-nose, or even 
a great sea-bear. 

Foxes, they soon found, lead a very 
jolly life in summer. There are so many 
birds to catch. Ido not quite know how 
these foxes exist in winter. Hide and 
sleep in caves, perhaps, after laying up— 
to freeze—a goodly supply of gulls. 

And it was the tracks of these very 
foxes that often led the boys to the nests 
of the birds, through bogs and morasses 
often enough, and sometimes through 
fords in rivers of melting snow. These 
same rivers ran here and there with tre- 
mendous rapidity, and at times formed 
linns or waterfalls whose din was deafen- 
ing, and the mist from which, floating 
high above, formed radiant rainbows. 

* Would you like to get up those cliffs? "' 
said Allan one day, pointing to some high 
grey rocks where breeding birds seemed 
to be in millions, their cries deadening 
even the roar of the linn. 

“There would be no getting up from 
below, sure," answered Rory; * and if it's 
descending by & rope you'd be, then I'd 
have to pull you up without an eyein your 
head, for the birds would pick 'em out.” 

Feathers were falling from the cliff, 
and blowing about on the light breeze 
hke gigantic snowflakes. But Allan 
could not help gazing with curious eyes 
towards that wild cliff. 

“We'll have to think of it another 
day," he said, with a sigh. 

* Maybe you'd like to drame about it, 


Allan. Sureitisn't myself that wouldn't, 
anyhow.” 
When they got into level ground, 


among * gulleries," as I call them, they saw 
a sight that was certainly striking and 
strange in the extreme. It was striking 
in more ways than one, for some of these 
birds have most punishing bills, and 
objected in the strongest way possible to 
having their nests robbed. 

But it was on tho hills and rocks, after 
all, where most of the nests were found. 

And some of these rocks were of great 
beauty of colour, and so steep that they 
looked halves of divided mountains like 
the letter D, as if some mighty power had 
sliced a hill in two, carrying one half away 
and burying it in the deep dark ocean, 
and leaving the other standing. 

At the foot of one or two of these half- 
mountains Allan and Rory, who were 
nearly always together when bird-nesting, 
found mighty cairns of stones or boulders, 
a perfect chaos indeed, and it was among 
these that the foxes found shelter in 
summer, or lay perdu watching & chance 
to seize their prey. 

The boys had plenty of evidence that 
such was the case, for one day, in crossing 
some acres of these boulders, & sudden 
and awful din arose among the birds 
overhead. ‘They appeared to have 
deserted their nests, und were wheeling 
and shrieking along the rock-covered 
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ground. Going on a little, they found 
that a fox was trying to drag to cover an 
immense bird. Well, most of these strange 
birds fight and squabble among each other, 
but here they were wnited and unanimous 
in their determination to rescue, if possible, 
a fellow -creature. 

Allan, revolver in hand, crept cautiously 
forward and took point.blank aim at a 
few yards distance. The bullet entered 
the neck of ** Tod Lowrie,” and he hardly 
moved again. His teeth were still fixed 
in the thigh of the splendid bird, but the 
latter was speedily released, and the skin 
and head of that blue-grey fox made a 
nice little mat and bed for Tronso. 

Doth Rory and Allan were good crags- 
men. They had learned rock-climbing 
when boys, and now, to procure specimens 
—one evg only from one nest, mind— 
they took off both shoes and stockings, for 
it was warm in the sunshine, roped them- 
selves together, Alpine fashion, and 
climbed hills and cliffs that from below 
appeared inaccessible. 

A man never knows what he can do 
till he tries. But Rory was the lighter, 
and always followed after his friend. 

The dogs used to be in a greut state of 
mind when their masters went high up on 
their perilous enterprise. 'The boatmen 
found it difficult at times to control Tronso, 
so impetuous was he, but the others were 
more tractable, only they lay sighing, as 
dogs do when they are in trouble, and 
scarcely ever removed their eyes from the 
hill. 

The flight of tumbler pigeons is 
beautiful to watch, but here, after they 
had returned from an egg-hunt and lain 
down to bask in the sun, our boys 
found a far greater interest in watching 
the strange flights of the myriads of birds. 
Each species had its peculiar method. 

Not only were the cliffs resplendent 
in colours, in yellow, green, crimson, 
orange, and pink, but the boulders below 
were patched with pretty lichens, while 
growing between was a species of rough 
agrostis grass. 

The nest-hunting expeditions were not 
always confined to mainland exploration, 
but to the little islands. Few of these 
are put down in the maps of Spitzbergen, 
and many of them are only visible when 
the summer is at its height. 

The boys liked to visit these, taking 
luncheon with them now, and rifles too, for 
bears might appear at any time. Those 
yellow-white hairy monsters are a curious 
study. An exceedingly free and easy 
life they lead. The wind, we are told, 
goeth where it listeth. So does Bruin. 
Swinging idly across a glacier not far 
from the sea, standing carelessly on the 
edge of asnow-clad berg, and gazing away, 
far away, at the distant horizon, and the 
smaller bergs between, if he sees some- 
thing dark on one of these, “ That's a 
pussy," says Bruin, “ I'll have a bit.” 

He dives into the sea, and I believe 
the very sharks are afraid to tackle so 
athletic  monster—only sharks are 
cowards. I have fallen into the Arctic 
ocean amidst a pack of them, and they 
fled in all directions. It is when @ man 
is being hauled up again that the danger 
is, for then they return with a rush. — . 

Bruin takes Ins bearings well, and 1s 
soon nearly alongside the piece of ice on 
which the seal lies on his stomach sound 
asleep, or on his back scratching his 


^hest funnily. The cautious Bruin is 
oon alongside, and the great sea-bear 
na&kes a hearty dinner, swallows some 
-now, and with a grunt of satisfaction 
ies down to sleep. He spends quite a 
-eal of his time sleeping. Well, you 
annot wonder, with no books to read, no 
otters to write, and no morning paper. 
. Some of the smaller islands were 
harmingly patched with Arctic flowers ; 
ns built or scraped their nests here, 
nd even Arctic geese and eider ducks 
‘ere found. 
. It was sometimes no easy matter to 
et alongside these islands, owing to the 
res of small bergs which they had to 
ole out of the way. 
. Once landed, they were well rewarded 
or their trouble and hard work, whether 
iey found eggs or not; for the scenery 
as strange and lovely in the extreme. 

. Farther out to sea, or northwards, the 
ll and steepled icebergs were of every 
.aaginable shape, and their blue or green 
des sparkled in the sunshine. The sea 
as dark under the mountain shadows, 
it & rich deep blue where clear of ice, 
hile close to the icebergs it seemed as 
ack as ink. 

In deep water—and it was nearly all 
‘ep by the cliff sides of the islands — were 
ores of radiant jelly-fishes, with ap- 
rently jewels and gems sparkling under 
eir strange long limbs. "They floated 
swam on their sides, or did the breast 
*oke, and dived backwards into the clear 
rple water, and it was then one could 
st see their jewels. 

There were caves and grottoes that, 
icn they entered and lit up with torches, 
re marvels of beauty. Into these the 
1 would come lisping and “ jabbling,” 
d the boat could be sculled & long way 

The icicles hung from the roof, and 

3 from the snow-white floor gleaming 
the torchlight with all the colours of 
3 rainbow. 

Indeed, Rory and Allan fancied them- 
ves in fairyland, or in some enchanted 
lace, and were loth to leave. 


THE THREE CHUMS ; 


AvING been so painfully unsuccessful in 

making his escape, Tommy had no 
e of getting away from the band into 
se hands he had fallen. Reviewing his 
eriences during the past twenty-four 
rs, he was sure he could not go through 
like again. Physically and mentally he 
it would be more than he could endure. 
e thought of his friends, with whom for 
night he had shared & prison home, and 
estly hoped he would be taken back to 
n. He would have asked it as a particu- 
favour when Gualda Vamoso, shortly 
r dark, brought him some coarse but 
ome food for supper, but for the utter 
ossibility of making himself understood. 
ualda Vamoso was a very picturesque 
onage. He wore his rags as if they had 
the garb of a king, and when he had 
:d the food upon the table and stuck a 
1in a hole in the flooring, near the fire- 
2, he stood with folded arms surveying 
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On hills that rose from these small 
islands they found many nests. But they 
visited isles that, though clothed with 
lichens, stonecrops, poppies, and flowers 
crimson and orange, had not a single 
bird on them. All was silence here but 
for the lap-lapping music of the waves, 
the hum of the myriads of birds on the 
mainland, or now and then, coming from 
the same direction, loud reports or detona- 
tions from wide descending glaciers. 

One day a bear on the mainland spied 
them. “Can't be pussies,” he said to 
himself. ‘ Pussies don’t walk on their 
tails. They're bipeds of another order. 
I shouldn't mind sampling them. I’m a 
bit peckish anyhow. Here goes!” 

Splash! The huge bear has put to sea. 

Rory and Allan with the two men are 
sitting near each other yarning. They 
have just finished dinner, when a man 
says quietly to Allan: 

“ Your rifle, sir. Don’t move, or he'll 
make off.” 

It was a splendid shot, and the bear 
floated dead on the water. 

Then comes the hurry-scurry. Luckily 
the dogs have been left behind to-day. 

“Tumble in, boys," cries Allan. “ Bruin 
will soon sink. Leap, Rory. Shove 
off. Jump her up, lads. Merrily does it. 
Merrily moves her.” 

They are soon alongside, and Rory 
throws towards the huge carcass some 
large grappling hooks with a strong rope 
attached. The huge dead bear is hauled 
close up to the quarter, and the rope made 
fast with a turn or two round a hawser. 

To their horror, however, two scaly 
monsters of the deep appear, Greenland 
sharks. Then ensues such a fight as I 
have never seen, save once, in Arctic seas. 
These terrible creatures seem to know 
that the bear is dead, and attempt to drag 
him under. Bang! bang! go Allan’s and 
Rory’s revolvers wherever they saw head, 
or tail, or fin. The splashing alongside is 
fearful, and while the boys forward fight 
with boathooks, the blood-reddened water 
is dashed on board, a sickening sight to 
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CHAPTER X.— TOMMY LOSES ALL HOPE. 


his prisoner with an air of complete and 
unalloyed majestic satisfaction. 

Tommy affected to be indifferent to his 
gaze and assumed a haughty air, founded on 
what he had read of the North-American 
Indian when in the hands of a foe. To show 
that he did not care a straw for Gualda 
Vamoso and all connected with him, he at- 
tacked the food with a vigour proving that. 
however he might be suffering mentally, his 
appetite was unimpaired. 

“ Gran sabor es comer y no escolar,” said 
Gualda Vamoso. 

Tommy had not the slightest notion that 
the fellow was merely expressing his views 
by quoting a Spanish proverb, “ It is very 
savoury to eat scot-free," and he was hardly 
responsible for the incongruous nature of his 
reply. 

“ Certainly," he said, “although you need 
not apologise. And I tell you straight that 
the whole gang of you will live to pay pretty 
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see. Twice the boat is almost on her 
beam-ends. If she sinks, our heroes will 
be heard of no more. 

But more sharks come now, and will 
not be denied. The struggle is too un- 
equal. Three sharks are tearing at the 
carcass, and the boat is once more being 
dragged over, and is soon lip to lip with 
the waves. 

“ Cast off! cast off!” shrieked Allan, 
" we are sinking!” 

Rory’s busy fingers work, but work in 
vain, so tightened is the knot. 

Seeing the terrible danger, for she is 
filling fast, Allan fires his pistol, its 
muzzle touching the rope. The half- 
burned strands sever; the boat is saved. 
and precious lives, but never, I believe, 
had sailor-lads a more narrow escape. 

They baled out the bloodstained water, 
and were soon safe on shore. 

Carcass of bear and sharks as well had 
disappeared by this time, and only a dark 
red bubbling spot was left on the smooth 
surface of the sea. 

But one day Allen and his friend de- 
termined to go on & somewhat more 
lengthened cruise, and as they might not 
get home for dinner, they took extra pro- 
visions, a bigger boat, and Vasto with 
Tronso, just to give these dogs a treat. 

Clouds were lying low on the mountains, 
but no danger was feared, for the weather 
seemed settled. 

Uncle Jack saw the boat disappear 
round a distant isle. He saw them not 
again, for a great bank of fog rolled 
up from the south, and soon there was 
no more sea or land. All was one black 
and blank. 

He waited the young mariners for 
dinner. They came not, and even in the 
first morning watch those on board 
listened, but listened in vain, for the sound 
of oars. 

Nothing could be seen, and nothing was 
heard, save ever and anon the creaking 
and groaning of the slowly descending 
glacier. 

(To be continued.) 


CAPTIVITY. 


stifly for your rascality. I'll take it as a 
favour if you will put me back with my 
friends. It isn’t much to ask—under the 
circumstances.” 

Vamoso laughed, derisively as Tommy 
thought; but why he should do so, being 
ignorant of English, passed his wit to 
conceive. He ate on until he had disposed of 
all that was edible, and then his unwelcome 
companion advanced, and patted him on the 
shoulder. The conviction that he was being 
subjected to further insolent treatment made 
Tommy very angry, and raising his head he 
favoured Gualda Vamoso withahaughty stare. 

Thereupon the brawny fellow wheeled 
about and abruptly left the chamber. 

“ That's settled him," said Tommy, with 
dolorous glee; “evidently he isn't accus- 
tomed to the unbroken spirit of the Britisher. 
But don't I wish I was out of this.” 

Two men entered, bearing in their arms a 
quantity of dried-herbage and sundry pieces 


yos 


of woollen rag. which they disposed upon the 
floor in a corner as a bed for the young cap- 
tive to sleep on. They did not look at him 
during the operation, and it was not until they 
were going away that they each flashed upon 
him a look of great significance, but incom- 
prehensible to Tommy. 

The look was to an extent humorous, but 
there was anger in it too, and, as he believed, 
also contempt. Taken as a whole, he feared 
it meant mischief. But, true to his resolve to 
maintain u bold spirit, he lay down and sought 
sleep, which did not come so readily as it had 
done the previous night. The torch had 
burnt very low when he glided away into the 
Jand of unconsciousness. 

The morning returned, and he awoke with 
a sense of chilliness, which he promptly 
dispelled by rising and walking up and down 
his place of confinement. Somebody was 
moving about outside, and the voices of 
children mingled with those of men and 
women. Tommy let them talk on. All they 
said was so much double-Dutch to him. 
Presently the door was thrust open and the 
head of the girl he had spoken to before was 
gently insinuated into the room. Espying 
Tommy, she nodded and showed her teeth. 

“What do you want?" savagely asked 
Tommy. 

She thrust an arm in and beckoned to him 
to come forth. Tommy responded with a 
gesture of refusal. 

“I am not going to be made a fool of," he 
said; “go away and get your fun out of 
somebody else. Try it on with Harry and 
Cecil, and see how they take it.” 

She said something in Spanish, and he 
caught the word * Mena" more distinctly 
than the rest. It occurred to him that it 
might be the girl’s name, and he repeated it. 

Her eyes danced with laughter, and pushing 
open the door a little wider she showed her 
whole figure, and touched herself upon the 
breast in precisely the same way Gualda 
Vamoso had done when announcing his 
identity. 

" Mena, Mena," she said, and Tommy 
thought he had never before scen eyes flash 
so much like jewels in the sunlight. 

A sharp exclamation from some unseen 
woman cut short the imperfect communion 
of tongues. Mena was jerked back out of 
sight and the door closed. Tommy sighed. 
It was a relief to talk to somebody, though 
the result might be s. Having nothing 
better to do, he examined the chimney and 
discovered that it was heavily grated, right 
across, and if he had desired to make a 
second attempt to get out of the castle, that 
was a way he could not go. 

“A fellow once wrote something about 
‘hope springing eternal in the human 
breast," muttered Tommy. ‘ It would have 
done him good to have been in a mess like 
mine." 

He kicked the fag-end of the torch out of its 
restine-place and sat down by the table, with 
his head between his hands. With all his 
forced stoicism, he was conscious of being 
horribly in dread of the termination of his 
captivity. It would end, of course, in his 
being assassinated by the rufhans who had 
him in their power. 

They did not mean to starve him, that 
much was evident, for a woman -the one 
who had been so peremptory with Mena— 
brought him a savoury mess in a coarse 
earthen bowl. It might not have been 
desirable to analyse the compound, and 
Tommy never thought of doing so. He ate 
and was well filled, which had a sensible effect 
upon his spirits. About an hour of solitude 
and comparative silence followed. 

There appeared to be somebody outside 
pacing up and down, but the women and 
children) were gone and Mena came near 
him no more. A stream of sunlight 
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eventually eame throurh the window, and 
Tommy bathed himself in its welcome glow. 
He would have revelled in another class of 
bath, but it was highly problematical if the 
band ever indulged in such a luxury. If 
they did, their appearance strangely belied 
the habit of personal cleanliness. 

What is this? <A shouting of many voices 
outside the castle. Tommy’s heart leaped in 
his bosom. Had the longed-for rescuers come 
at last? Alas! no. There were no sounds 
of fighting. The shouts were not those of 
combatants, but had the welcome ring of 
friends meeting friends. More members of 
the band had arrived at the castle. 

The hapless prisoner soon had ocular 
demonstration of the fact. A body of men 
entered the huge corridor outside his 
chamber, and it was Gualda Vamoso in person 
who threw open the door and introduced 
Tommy, as a showman exhibiting some 
curiosity or freak, to a crowd of wild-eyed 
swarthy men crowded together there. 

The lips of Vamoso moved as if he were 
speaking, but his voice was drowned in the 
multitude of chattering tongues. The 
gesticulations of the throng were very 
picturesque, but not entirely approved of by 
Tommy, who stood his ground and en- 
dexnvoured to maintain his attitude of 
indifference towards them and all their 
works. 

To all appearance their minds were 
exercised by some exciting controversy. 
Possibly it was their customary mode of 
talking to each other, but assuredly, to one of 
a more phlegmatic race, it seemed as if they 
would eventually settle the matter, whatever 
it was, by fighting. Tommy hoped they 
would. A fierce scrimmage, ending in the 
death of half their number and serious wound- 
ing of the rest, would have been altogether 
harmonious with his wild desires just then ! 

But not à weapon was drawn, not & blow 
struck. They had their fill of staring at the 
exhibition of a foreign captive, and Gualda 
Vamoso once more shut Tommy in. To 
show his contempt for them all, he hurled 
his chair at the door, and sang, with a 
quaver in his voice here and there, half the 
first verse of “ Rule, Britannia,” which was all 
he knew of that patriotic song. 

The castle seemed to be alive with men. 
Sounds of mirth and shrill laughter filled it. 
There was a banging of doors, a hurrying 
to and fro, portentous of something of 
importance pending. Thus for awhile things 
went on, and then the peace and solitude of 
Tommy came to anend. 

The door was thrust open wide and Gualda 
Vamoso stood in the opening. l 

With a graceful gesture he invited Tommy 
to come forth, which that recalcitrant youth 
fora moment had half a mind to decline. 
But on reflection he did not see how dis- 
obedience could serve him, and on the 
whole it would be better to walk out boldly 
and ineet his fate, rather than be igno- 
miniously carried in the arms of a brigand, 
like a naughty child. So he responded with a 
gesture in the affirmative, and, bearing him- 
self like a young Buckingham going to 
execution, he followed Gualda Vamoso, who 
directed his steps towards the courtyard of 
the castle. 

“ It will soon be all over," thought Tommy, 
and if he felt as if the light of day had 
suddenly changed to the gloom of night, 
who will marvel thereat ? 

He was but a boy, and life, sweet even to 
those in years, is doubly and trebly so to the 
young. It seemed horribly hard to him 
that he should come to such a pass as this, 
and with inconceivable rapidity his mind 
pictured all that would follow when the 
world would be nothing more to him. 
Friends would wonder what had become of 
hin. His mother would mourn him as an 


irreparable loss, and when he thought ot 
her there was a lump in his throat that 
created a choking sensation, and his eyes 
were 1noist with tears. 

And it was all terribly real, too. His mind 
was preternaturally clear and he could not 
find refugein the faintest hope of its being all 
& dream. In an hour, perhaps less, he would 
be dead, and then—he could think no more. 
A sen of emotion rose within him. His mind 
became chaotic, and in making a great 
effort to remain firm he became uncon- 
Scious. 

Vamoso picked him up and carried him 
down to the courtyard, which was occupied by 
groups of men, numbering perhaps a hundred. 
There were no women or children present. 
The men gathered round the brawny fellow 
and his burden. and the chattering of tongues 
was as the rattling of small firearms. 

One ran to fetch water. which he in a few 
minutes brought in a broken pitcher. With 
scant ceremony they deluged Tommy's face 
with it, and he opened his eyes. It required 
a few moments for him to collect his 
thoughts, and when he was again conscious 
of the past and the present he rose to his 
feet and with a desperate etfort recovered his 
firmness. 

* I didn't give way because I'm afraid," he 
said, “so don't think it for a moment. I'm 
troubled with occasional attacks of this sort, 
and they are not serious. But there! 
What's the use of talking? They don't 
understand a word." 

He glared angrily about him, and the men, 
who had been grinning with delight, suddenly 
became grave. Many of them frowned and 
turned their backs on him. Gualda Vamoso 
took him by the arm and signed that they 
were going on. 

So he was not to be killed in the castle ! 
That was something, but these brigand 
fellows doubtless carried out their fell work 
in more secret places. Well, it hardly 
mattered where they slew him, and he rallied 
so as to be able to walk with a fairly steady 
step. 

On the bridge he had a moment or two to 
survey the scene, so ruggedly beautiful, so 
utterly cheerless tohim. In the lower ground 
the women and children were assembled, with 
the two donkeys laden as before. 

With Vamoso by his side, Tommy de- 
scended the castle path, the men following 
in a broken line. On attaining the level 
ground, Gualda Vamoso gave a peremptory 
command to the women and children, and 
they drew away from the prisoner. 

A motion of the hand conveyed to Tommy 
that he was expected to resume his seat on 
the back of one of the donkeys. Again he 
was inclined to rebel, but changed his mind 
and mounted. From the cave in which 
Tomniy had secured the property hidden by 
Altonzo, and which he had been allowed to 
retain, through his not having been searched, 
the men who had recently arrived brought 
out sundry other asses that had been stabled 
there. 

“We are all going somewhere," thought 
Tonuny, * and I may not be inurdered after 
all." 

It was but a faint hope renewed. Just 
for an instant he fancied they were going in 
the direction of Segovia. but Gualda Vamoso, 
who led the way, walked but a short distance 
towards the ancient city, and then turned 
into another, and to Tommy an unknown. 
road. . . 

And it bore away from Segovia, too, in A 
westerly course. Ahead lay the wildest 
country Tommy had yet seen. The narrow 
road wound among hills where the herbage 
was so scanty as to fail to relieve a scene that 
was apparently utterly barren. On the jagged 
heights here and there the ruins of a castle 
frowned down upon the passing cavalcade, and 


at rare intervals a goat was seen skipping from 
rock to rock high overhead. Butthat was the 
only sign of life they met with during the day. 
There was one halt to partake of food before 
the right fell. Tommy received a portion, 
handed to him in silence by Gualda Vamoso. 
No other person came near him ; even the 
women and children held aloof, as if he had 
been a condemned criminal about to suffer 
for some atrocious crime. There was no 
mistaking the nature of the attitude the 
whole band assumed towards him. It was 
contemptuous and deliberately meant to 
convey that they bad done with him. 


CAPTAIN 


HE half-breed put one of his enormous 
hands on the stern, and with the other 
made a sign to the furious men to clear off. 
Dirk Peters being there, we no longer needed 
our arms, as he alone would suttice to protect 
the boat. 

And indeed, as five or six of the sailors 
were advancing, he went up to them, caught 
hold of the nearest by the belt, lifted him 
up, and sent him flying ten paces off. The 
wretched man not being able to catch hold 
of anything, would have rebounded into the 
sea had not Hearne seized him. 

Owing to the half-breed’s intervention the 
revolt was instantly quelled. Besides, we 
were coming up to the boat, and with us 
those of our men whose hesitation had not 
lasted long. 

No matter. 
to our ten. 

Captain Len Guy made his appearance; 
anger shone in his eyes, and with him was 
West, quite unmoved. Words failed the 
captain for some moments, but his looks 
said what his tongue could not utter. At 
length, in a terrible voice, he said: 

“I ought to treat you as evil-doers; 
however, I will only consider you as 
madmen! The boat belongs to everybody. 
It is now our only means of salvation, and 
you wanted to steal it--to steal it like 
cowards! Listen attentively to what I say 
for the last time! This boat, belonging to 
the Halbrane, is now the Halbrane herself ! 
I am the captain of it, and let him who 
disobeys me beware ! ” 

With these last words Captain Len Guy 
looked at Hearne, for whom this warning 
was expressly meant. The sealing-master 
had not appeared in the last scene, not 
openly at least, but nobody doubted that he 
had urged his comrades to make off with 
the boat, and that he had every intention of 
doing the same again. 


The others were still thirteen 
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"Now to the camp," said the captain, - 


“and you, Dirk Peters, remain here!” 

The half-breed’s only reply was to nod 
his big head and betake himself to his 
post. 

The crew returned to the camp without 
the least hesitation. Some lay down in 
their sleeping-places, others wandered about. 
Hearne neither tried to join them nor to go 
near Martin Holt. 

Now that the sailors were reduced to 
idleness, there was nothing to do except to 
ponder on our critical situation, and invent 
some means of getting out of it. 

The captain, the mate, and the boatswain 
formed a council, and I took part in their 
deliberations. 

Captain Len Guy began by saying: 

"We have protected our boat, and we 
shall continue to protect it.” 


\ 


Vamoso gave him his food as one gives it 
to a dog who must not be allowed to starve. 
There was a savage dignity in the man which 
Tommy could but admire, and it set him 
marvelling thereon. 

“They resent my being defiant,” he 
thought, “and hoped to see me cringing and 
begging for my life, but I won't do it. I'll be 
hanged first." 

This fervently breathed declaration was of 
a nature to be entirely in harmony with his 
position. The thought of it made him 
shiver. Yet what didit matter? Hanged or 
shot, the end was the same. 
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CHAPTER XX.— (continued). 


“ Until death,” declared West. 

* Who knows," said I, ** whether we shall 
not soon be forced to embark ? " 

“In that case," replied the captain, “as 
all cannot fit into it, it will be necessary to 
make a selection. Lots shall determine 
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The whole party camped that night near a 
spring, around which was a smalloasis among 
the sterile mountains, and Tommy had no 
shelter put up to ward off the dew and cold 
wind that had risen and was whistling 
around. 

It was a terrible night to him and he slept 
little. When the morrow came, and the 
march west was resumed, his eyes were 
heavy and his cheeks pale, but he carried 
himself boldly, and the signs of coming 
collapse were either unnoticed or ignored by 
all around him. | 

( To be continued.) 


MYSTERY. 


watching the boat, to keep an éye on the 
provisions." 

* We are lucky," added Hurliguerly, “ to 
have put our cargo in safety. Poor, dear 
Halbrane. She will remain in these sens, 
like the Jane, her elder sister! ” 


Mr. Jeorling on the Look-out. 


which of us are to go, and I shall not ask to 
be treated differently from the others." 

“We have not come to that, luckily,” 
replied the boatswain. ‘ The iceberg is solid, 
and there is no fear of its melting before 
winter." 

“ No," assented West, “that is not to be 
feared. What it behoves us to do is, while 


Yes, without doubt, and I thought so for 
many reasons, the one destroyed by the 
savages of Tsalal, the other by one of those 
entastrophes that no human power can 
prevent. 

* You are right," replied the captain, “ and 
we must prevent our men from plundering. 
We are sure of enough provisions for one year, 
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without counting what we may get by 
fishing." 

* And it is so much the more necessary, 
captain, to keep a close watch, because I have 
seen some hovering about the spirit casks.” 

“I will see to that," replied West. 

" But," I then asked, “had we not better 
prepare ourselves for the fact that we may be 
compelled to winter on this iceberg? ” 

* May Heaven avert such a terrible proba- 
bility !” replied the captain ! 

* After all, if it were necessary, we could 
get through it, Mr. Jeorling," said the 
boatswain. “ We could hollow out sheltering- 
places in the ice, so as to be able to bear the 
extreme cold of the pole, and so long as we 
had sutlicient to appease our hunger i: 

At this moment the horrid recollection of 
the Grampus came to my mind—the scenes 
in which Dirk Peters killed Ned Holt, the 
brother of our sailing.master. Should we 
ever be in such extremity ? 

Would it not, before we proceed to set up 
winter quarters for seven or eight months, be 
better to leave the iceberg altogether, if such 
a thing were possible ? 

I called the attention of Captain Len Guy 
and West to this point. 

This was a diflicult question to answer, and 
& long silence preceded the reply. 

At last the captain said : 

* Yes, that would be the best resolution to 
come to; and if our boat could hold us all, 
with the provisions necessary for & voyage 
that might last three or four weeks, I would 
not hesitate to put to sea now and return 
towards the north." 


But I made them observe that we should be ' 


obliged to direct our course contrary to wind 
and current: our schooner herself could 
hardly have succeeded in doing this. Whilst 
to continue towards the south —— 

“Towards the south?” repeated the 
captain, who looked at me as though he 
sought to read my thoughts. 

* Why not?" Ianswered. ‘“ If the iceberg 
had not been stopped in its passage, perhaps 
Jt would have drifted to some land in that 
direction ; and might not our boat accomplish 
what it would have done ? ” 

The captain, shaking his head, answered 
nothing. West also was silent. 

* Eh! our iceberg will end by raising its 
anchor," replied Hurliguerly. **It does not 
hold to the bottom, like the Falklands or the 
Kerguelens! So the safest course is to wait, 
as the boat cannot carry twenty-three, the 
number of our party." 

I dwelt upon the fact that it was not neces- 
sary for all twenty-three to embark. It would 
be suflicient, I said, for five or six of us to 
reconnoitre farther south for twelve or fifteen 
miles. 

* South ?" repeated Captain Len Guy. 

“ Undoubtedly, captain," I added. “ You 
probably know what the geographers frankly 
admit, that the antarctic regions are formed 
by & capped continent." 

“ Geographers know nothing, and can know 
nothing about it," replied West coldly. 

“It is a pity," said I, "that as we are so 
near, we should not attempt to solve this 
question of a polar continent." 

I thought it better not to insist just at 
present. 

Moreover, there would be danger in sending 
out our only boat on a voyage of discovery, as 
the current might carry it too far, or it might 
not find us again in the same place. And, 
indeed, if the iceberg happened to get loose 
at the bottom, and to resume its interrupted. 
drift, what would become of the men in the 
boat ? 

The drawback was that the boat was too 
small to carry us all with the necessary 
provisions. Now, of the seniors, there 
remained ten men, counting Dirk Peters ; of 
the new men there were thirteen; twenty- 
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three in all. The largest number our boat 
could hold was from eleven to twelve persons. 
Then eleven of us, indicated by lot, would 
have to remain on this island of ice. And 
what would become of them ? 

With regard to this Hurliguerly made a 
sound observation, 

* After all," he said, *I don't know that 
those who would embark would be better off 
than those whoremained! Iam so doubtful 
of the result, that I would willingly give up 
my place to anyone who wanted it.” 

Perhaps the boatswain was right. Butin 
my own mind, when I asked that the boat 
might be utilised, it was only for the purpose 
of reconnoitring the iceberg. 

We finally decided to arrange everything 
with a view to wintering out, even were our 
ice-mountain again to drift. 

“ We may be sure that will be agreed to by 
our men,” declared Hurliguerly. 

“ What is necessary must be done," replied 
the mate, “and to-day we must set to work.” 

That was a sad day on which we began our 
preparations. 

Endicott, the cook, was the only man who 
submitted without murmuring. As a negro, 
who cares little about the future, shallow 
and frivolous like all his race, he resigned 
himself easily to his fate; and this is, per- 
haps, ordinary philosephy. Besides, when it 
came to the question of cooking, it mattered 
very little to him whether it was here or 
there, so long as his stoves were set up some- 
where. 

So he said to his friend the boatswain, with 
his broad negro smile : 

“ Luckily my kitchen did not go off with the 
schooner, and you shall see, Hurliguerly, if I 
do not make up dishes just as good as on 
board the Halbrane, so long as provisions 
don't grow scarce, of course ——" 

“ Well! they will not be wanting for some 
time to come," replied the boatswain. ‘ We 
need not fear hunger, but cold, such cold as 
would reduce you to an icicle the minute you 
cease to warm your feet—cold that makes 
your skin crack and your skull split! Even 
if we had some hundreds of tons of coal— 
But. all things being well calculated, there is 
only just what will do to boil this large 
kettle." 

“And that is sacred," cried Endicott ; 
" touching is forbidden! The kitchen before 
all." 

" And that is the reason why it never 
strikes you to pity yourself, you old nigger ! 
You can always make sure of keeping your 
feet warm at your oven! "' 

“What would you have, boatswain ? You 
are a first-rate cook, or you are not. When 
you are, you take advantage of it; but I will 
remember to keep you a little place before my 
stove." 

“That’s good! "That's good, Fndicott! 
Each one shall have his turn! There is no 
privilege, even for a boatswain! On the 
whole, it is better not to have to fear famine ! 
One can fight against the cold. We shall 
dig holes in the iceberg, and cuddle our- 
selves up there. And why should we not 
have a general dwelling-room ? We could 
make a cave for ourselves with pickaxes! I 
have heard tell that ice preserves heat. Well, 
let it preserve ours, and that is all I ask of 
it ! 13 

The hour had come for us to return to 
the camp, and to seek our sleeping-places. 

Dirk Peters alone refused to be relieved of 
his duty as watchman of the boat, and nobody 
thought of disputingthe post with him. 

Captain Len Guy and West did not enter 
the tents until they had made certain that 
Hearne and his companions had gone to their 
usual place of rest. 

I came back likewise, and went to bed. 

I could not tell how long I had been 
sleeping, nor what time it was, when I found 


myself rolling on the ground after a violent 
shock. 

What could be happening? Was it 
another capsize of the iceberg ? | 

We were all up in a second, then outside : 
the tents in the full light of a night in the - 
polar regions. | 

A second floating mass of enormous size 
had just struck our iceberg, which had 
“ hoisted the anchor ” (as the sailors say) and 
was drifting towards the south. 

An unhoped-for change in the situation 
had taken place. What were to be the 
consequences of ‘ur being no longer cast 
away at that place? The current was now 
carrying us in the direction of the pole! 
The first feeling of joy inspired by this con- 
viction was, however, succeeded by all the 
terrors of the unknown ; and what an un- 
known! 

Dirk Peters only was entirely rejoiced that 
we had resumed the route which, he 
believed, would lead us to the discovery ot 
traces of his“ poor Pym "—far other ideas 
occupied the minds of his companions. 

Captain Len Guy no longer entertained any 
hope of rescuing his countrymen, and having 
reached the condition of despair he was 
bound by his duty to take his crew back to 
the north, so as to clear the antarctic circle 
while the season rendered it possible to do so. 
And we were being carried away towards the 
south ! 

Naturally enough, we were all deeply 
impressed by the fearfulness of our position, 
which may be summed up in a few words. 
We were no longer cast away, with a possible 
ship, but the tenants of a floating iceberg, 
with no hope but that our monster tenement 
might encounter one of the whaling ships 
whose business in the deep waters lies 
between the Orkneys, New Georgia, and the 
Sandwich Islands. A quantity of things had 
been thrown into the ice by the collision 
which had set our iceberg afloat, but these 
were chiefly articles belonging to the 
Halbrane. Owing to the precaution that had 
been taken on the previous day, when the 
cargo was stowed away in the clefts, it had 
been only slightly damaged. What would 
have become of us, had all our reserves been 
swallowed up in that grim encounter ! 

Now, the two icebergs formed but one, 
which was travelling south at the rate of two 
miles an hour. At this rate, thirty hours 
would suftice to bring us to the point of the 
axis at which the terrestrial meridians unite. 
Did the current which was carrying us along 
pass on to the pole itself, or was there any 
land which might arrest our progress? This 
was another question, and I discussed it with 
the boatswain. 

“ Nobody knows, Mr. Jeorling" was 
Hurliguerly's reply. ‘If the current goes to 
the pole, we shall go there; andif it doesn't, 
weshan't. An iceberg isn't a ship, and as it 
has neither sails nor helm, it goes as the 
drift takes it." 

“That’s true, boatswain. And therefore 
Ihad the idea that if two or three of us were 
to embark in the boat ——-" 

“Ah! you still hold to your notion of the 
boat ——”’ 

“ Certainly, for, if there is land somewhere, 
is it not possible that the people of the 
Jane —-—” . 

“Have come upon it, Mr. Jeorling—at 
four thousand miles from Tsalal Island." 

* Who knows, boatswain? " 

“That may be, but allow me to say that 
your argument will be reasonable when the 
land comes in sight, if it ever does so. Our 
captain will see what ought to be done, and 
he will remember that time presses. We 
cannot delay in these waters, and, after all, 
the one thing of real importance to us 18 to 
get out of the polar circle before the winter 
makes it impassable.” 


There was good sense in Haurliguerly's 
words; I could not deny the fact. 

During that day the greater part of the 
cargo was placed in the interior of a vast 
cave-like fissure in the side of the iceberg, 
where, even in case of a second collision, 
casks and barrels would be in safety. Our 
men then assisted Endicott to set up his 
cooking-stove between two blocks, so that it 
was firmly fixed, and they heaped up a great 
mass of coals close to it. 

No murmurs, no recrimination, disturbed 
these labours. It was evident that silence 
was deliberately maintained. The crew 
obeyed the captain and West because they 
gave no orders but such as were of urgent 
necessity. But, afterwards, would these men 
allow the authority of their leaders to be 
uncontested ? How long would the recruits 
from the Falklands, who were already 
exasperated by the disasters of our enter- 
prise, resist their desire to seize upon the boat 
and escape ? 

I did not think they would make the 
attempt, however, so long as our iceberg 
should continue to drift, for the boat could not 
outstrip its progress; but, if it were to run 
aground once more, to strike upon the coast 
of an island or a continent, what would not 
these unfortunate creatures do to escape 
the horrors of wintering under such con. 
ditions ? 

In the afternoon, during the hour of rest 
allowed to the crew, I had a second conver- 
sation with Dirk Peters. I had taken my 
customary seat at the top of the iceberg, and 
had occupied it for half an hour, being, as 
may be supposed, deep in thought, when I 
saw the half-breed coming quickly up the 
slope. We had exchanged hardly a dozen 
words since the iceberg had begun to move 
again. When Dirk Peters came up to me, he 
did not address me at first, and was so intent 
on his thoughts that I was not quitesure he 
saw me. At length, he leaned back against an 
ice-block, and spoke. 

* Mr. Jeorling," he said, “you remember, 
in your cabin in the Halbrane, I told you the 
—the affair of the Grampus ? " 

I remembered well. 

"I told you that Parker’s name was not 
Parker, that it was Holt, and that he was 
Martin Holt’s brother? " 

"I know, Dirk Peters," I replied; “but 
why do you refer to that sad story again? ” 

"Why, Mr. Jeorling? Have not—have 
you never said anything about it to any- 
body 2» 

"Not to anybody," I protested. ‘ How 
could you suppose I should be so ill-advised, 
so imprudent, as to divulge your secret, a 
secret which ought never to pass our lips—a 
dead secret ? ” 

" Dead, yes, dead! And yet, understand 
me, it seems to me that, among the crew, 
something is known." 

I instantly recalled to mind what the boats- 
wain had told me concerning a certain 
conversation in which he had overheard 

earne prompting Martin Holt to ask the 
half-breed what were the circumstances of 
his brother's death on board the Grampus. 

ad & portion of the secret got out, or was 
this apprehension on the part of Dirk Peters 
purely imaginary ? 

“Explain yourself,” I said. 

" Understand me, Mr. Jeorling, I am a bad 
hand at explaining. Yes, yesterday—I have 
thought of nothing else since—Martin Holt 
took me aside, far from the others, and told 
me that he wished to speak to me——” 

" Of the Grampus ? ” 

- “ Of the Grampus—yes, and of his brother, 
ed Holt. For the first time he uttered that 

name before me—and yet we have sailed 

together for nearly three months." 

I The halt-breed’s voice was so changed that 
could hardly hear him. 
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“It seemed to me,” he resumed, “ that in 
Martin Holt’s mind—no, I was not mistaken 
—there was something like a suspicion.” 

* But tell me what he said! Tell me 
exactly what he asked you. What is it? ” 

I felt sure that the question put by Martin 
Holt, whatsoever its bearing, had been 
inspired by Hearne. Nevertheless, as I 
considered it well that the half-breed should 
know nothing of the sealing-master’s dis- 
quieting and inexplicable intervention in 
this tragic affair, I decided upon concealing 
it from him. 

“ He asked me,” replied Dirk Peters, “ did 
I not remember Ned Holt of the Grampus, 
and whether he had perished in the fight 
with the mutineers or in the shipwreck ; 
whether he was one of the men who had 
been abandoned with Captain Barnard ; in 
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short, he asked me if I could tell him how his 
brother died. Ah! how!" 

No idea could be conveyed of the horror 
with which the half-breed uttered words 
which revealed a profound loathing of him- 
self. 

* And what answer did you make to Martin 
Holt?” 

“ None, none!” 

“ You should have suggested that Ned Holt 
perished in the wreck of the brig.” 

“I could not—understand me—I could 
not. The two brothers are so like each other. 
In Martin Holt I seemed to see Ned Holt. I 
was afraid; I got away from him." 

The half-breed drew himself up with a 
sudden movement, and I sat thinking, 
leaning my head on my hands. These tardy 
questions of Holt’s respecting his brother 
were put, I had no doubt whatsoever, at the 
instigation of Hearne; but what was his 
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motive ? and was it at the Falklands that he 
had discovered the secret of Dirk Peters? I 
had not breathed a word on the subject to 
anyone. To the second question no answer 
suggested itself; the first involved a serious 
issue. Did the sealing-master merely desire 
to gratify his enmity against Dirk Peters, 
the only one of the Falkland sailors who 
had always taken the side of Captain Len 
Guy, and whe had prevented the seizure of 
the boat by Hearne and his companions ? 
Did he hope, by arousing the wrath and 
vengeance of Martin Holt, to detach the 
sailing-master from his allegiance and induce 
him to become an accomplice in Hearne’s 
own designs? And, in fact, when it was a 
question of sailing the boat in these seas, had 
he not imperative need of Martin Holt, one 
of the best seamen of the Halbrane? A 


— 


man who would succeed where Hearne and 
his companions would fail, if they had only 
themselves to depend on ? 

I became lost in this labyrinth of 
hypotheses, and it must be admitted that its 
complications added largely to the troubles 
of an already complicated position. 

When I raised my eyes, Dirk Peters had 
disappeared; he had said what he came to 
say, and he now knew that I had not 
betrayed his confidence. 

The customary precautions were taken for 
the night, no individual being allowed to 
remain outside the camp, with the exception 
of the half-breed, who was in charge of the 
boat. 

The following day was January 81. I 
pushed back the canvas of the tent, which I 
shared with Captain Len Guy and West 
respectively, as each succeeded the other 
on release from the alternate “ watch," very 
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early, and experienced a severe disappoint- 
ment. 

Mist, everywhere! Nay, more than mist: 
8 thick, yellow, mouldy-smelling fog. And 
more than this again : the temperature had 
fallen sensibly; this was probably a fore- 
warning of the austral winter. The summit 
of our ice-mountain was lost in vapour, in a 
fog which would not resolve itself into rain, 
but would continue to muffle up the horizon. 

“ Bad luck!" said the boatswain; “for 
now if we were to pass by land we should not 
perceive it." 

* And our drift?” 

* More considerable than yesterday, Mr. 
Jeorling. The captain has sounded, and he 
makes the speed no less than between three 
and four miles." 

" And what do you conclude from this? ” 

"I conclude that we must be within a 
narrower sea, since the current is so strong. 
I should not be surprised if we had land 
on both sides of us within ten or fifteen 
miles." 

“This, then, would be a wide strait that 
cuts the antarctic continent ? ” 

"Yes. Our captain is of that opinion." 

“ And, holding that opinion, is he not going 
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to make an attempt to reach one or other of 
the coasts of this strait 2 " 

" And how?” 

* With the boat." 

* Risk the boat in the midst of the fog!” 
exclaimed the boatswain, as he crossed his 
arms. “What are you thinking of, Mr. 
Jeorling? Can we cast anchor to wait for 
it? And all the chances would be that we 
should never see it again. Ahlif we only 
had the Halbrane !" 

But there was no longer a Halbrane ! 

In spite of the difliculty of the ascent 
through the half-condensed vapour, I climbed 
up to the top of the iceberg, but when I had 
gained that eminence I strove in vain to 
pierce the impenetrable grey mantle in 
which the waters were wrapped. 

I remained there, hustled by the north-enst 
wind, which was beginning to blow freshly, 
and might perhaps rend the fog asunder. 
But no, fresh vapours accumulated around 
our floating refuge, driven up by the immense 
ventilation of the open sea. Under the 
double action of the atmospheric aud 
antarctic currents, we drifted more and more 
rapidly, and I perceived a sort of shudder 
pass throughout the vast bulk of the iceberg. 


Then it was that I felt myself under the 
dominion of a sort of hallucination —«t« 
of those hallucinations which must have 
troubled the mind of Arthur Pym. It seemed to 
me that I was losing myself in his extra- 
ordinary personality; at last I was beholdin: 
all that he had seen! Was not that iu- 
penetrable mist the curtain of vapour which 
he had seen in his delirium? I peered into 
it, seeking for those luminous rays which baj 
streaked the sky from east to west! I soughi 
in its depths for that limitless cataract, rollins 
in silence from the height of some immerse 
rampart lost in the vastness of the zenith ! I 
sought for the awful white giant of the Souil 
Pole ! 

At length reason resumed her sway. This 
visionary madness, intoxicating while it 
lasted, passed off by degrees, and I descended 
the slope to our camp. 

The whole day passed without a change. 
The fog never once lifted to give us a glimps 
outside of its mufiling folds, and if the ice- 
berg, which had travelled forty miles since 
the previous day, had passed by the ex 
tremity of the axis of the earth, we should 
never know it. 

(To be continued.) 
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is Cree encampment was not a large one, 
consisting of only seven tents, of which 
the most spacious belonged to the chief. 

It had been made ready for the visitors by 
being neatly arranged, the floor covered with 
fresh grass, and buffalo robes placed on the 
side opposite the door for the guests tosit upon, 
while a kettle of meat was already boiling on 
the fire. 

The chief, & fine-looking man quite sixty 
years of age, welcomed his visitors with a 
hearty shake of the hand and the customary 
salutation of “ What cheer ! " an expression 
learned from the traders. 

All having been duly introduced by Mr. 
Prudens, Lieut. Franklin invited the chief 
and his hunters to smoke the pipe of peace, 
and this being loudly announced throughout 
the camp, a dozen men from the other tents 
immediately joined the party. 

On their appearance, the squaws and 
youngsters, who had been gazing on the 
strangers with their large dark eyes full of 
curiosity and interest, silently withdrew, it 
being contrary to Indian etiquette for them 
to remain. 

Mr. Prudens! clerk having by this time 
prepared and lighted the calumet, it was 
presented to the old chief, who, before he 
began smoking, pointed the stem to the south, 
west, north, and east, then to the heavens, 
the earth, and the fire, as an offering to 
the presiding spirits. Having done this 
he took three good whitfs and passed 
the pipe to his neighbour, who took the 
same number and passed it on, and thus it 
went the rounds. 

Some spirits and water were then offered 
to the old man, who, before he drank, asked 
for a feather, and sprinkled some drops on 
the ground, each time pronouncing a prayer 
to the * Keetchee Manitou,” or Great Spirit. 

The purport of his prayer was that the 
buffalo might be plentiful, the fur-bearing 
animals numerous, and that all present 
mizht escape the sickness which was so 
prevalent. 

To each petition the Indians assented with 
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a guttural “ Aha,” that evidently was their 
amen, and then, the prayer being finished, 
the chief sipped the spirits, and passed the 
cup around. After the ceremonies the 
smoking and conversation became general, 
and Lieut. Franklin strove to make the best 
possible impression on the chief. 

He was glad to learn that the Crees con- 
sidered him and Mr. Back to be war chefs 
possessing great power, and he took the 
opportunity of making a little speech fn 
which he urged the Indians to treat the trader 
well, not to steal their horses and goods, and 
to be industrious in supplying them with 
provisions and furs, assuring them that if he 
heard of their good behaviour he would not 
fail to report it to their Great Father across 
the sea (by which name King George irr. was 
designated). 

While this was going on four Stone Indians 
arrived and were invited into the tent, but 
only one accepted the invitation, and Mr. 
Prudens, observing this, gave instant direc- 
tions that the horses belonging to the party 
should be narrowly watched, as he suspected 
the new-comers of designs upon them. 

Just as the Lieutenant concluded his 
address, which was interpreted by one of the 
employés at the fort, and was listened to 
with grave approval by the Indians, Denis, 
who had been exploring the encampment on 
his own account. for the ceremonies did not 
interest him, came running up, looking very 
animated, and taking hold of Lieut. Franklin’s 
hand, said : 

“ The buffalo pound! Come see it!” 

Well pleased by the diversion, for the air 
of the tent had by this time become insuffer- 
ably close and oppressive, the Lieutenant 
made his bow, and went out accompanied by 
his party, leaving the Indians to enjoy their 
tobacco undisturbed. 

Guided by Denis, they went a little distance 
to the rear of the encampinent, and there 
was the pound, in which many hundreds of 
buffalo had been entrapped. 

It was a circular space of about a hundred 
yards in diameter, strongly fenced in and 


having the entrance banked up with snow. 
so ns to prevent the retreat of the aninial: 
once they were driven in. 

For about a mile on each side of the read 
leading to the pound stakes were driven int) 
the ground about twenty yards apart. 

These were intended to represent men, ani 
to deter the buffalo from attempting to breas 
away when being driven towards the «n 


closure. 


Within sixty yards or so of the pound tre 
spaces between the stakes were filled up with 
branches of trees, behind which the Indians 
hid until the buffalo came up, when tis 
would suddenly show themselves, and wri 
wild shouts hurry the panic-stricken animal: 
into the fatal enclosure. 

All this interested the Englishmen so much 
that Lieut. Franklin asked the Ind:ans if 
they could not have a buffalo drive before be 
left Fort Carlton, whereupon they proni? 
responded that they could have one the 
following day if he wished it. 

Much pleased at this, he promised them : 
pound of tobacco if they made a success ot 
it, and so the matter was arranged for the 
following morning. 

Denis was greatly delighted, a buffalo drive 
being something entirely to his mind. and he 
determined that he would have his full share 
of the fun. 

Next morning quite a cavalcade set ort 
from the fort for the Cree camp. Severi 
of the Hudson Bay officials were mounted. 
Lieut. Franklin was in a horse-cariole. ard 
Mr. Back in one drawn by dogs. while Deni- 
had somehow succeeded in borrewinza shart 
little horse that he bestrode in a recki =- 
style, which suggested the possibility of s 
tumble or two ere he got back to the post. 

“ You look very fine on your spirited steel. 
Denis," said the Lieutenant. * Do you thins 
you can stay on all right?” 

“To be sure," responded Denis emphati- 
cally. “I'm good rider, me," and clapri 
his heels against the mustang’s sides he 
caracoled over the snow in a lively fashion. 

On arriving at the camp they  feinl 
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the Indians in readiness, a dozen of them 
beinz mounted on quite respectable horses, 
and armed with guns, or bows and arrows. 

The plan of campaign was promptly 
arranged, and then those on horseback set 
out to scour the snow-covered plain in 
search of their quarry, while the others 
Waited in eaver expectation. 

Denis went off with the mounted Indians. 
He had never before taken part in a buffalo 
drive, but he did not see why he could not 
do his share of the work, and it would be far 
more fun than waiting for the herd to be 
driven in. 

Out over the white prairie cantered the 
riders, their keen black eyes glancing eagerly 
to right and left in quest of the dark spots 
on the snow that would mean buffalo. 

They had not long to look. A goodly herd 
was presently sighted in a favourable loca- 
tion, and then came the careful strategy 
whereby the hunters got beyond them with- 
out being discovered, so that the buffalo were 
put between them and the pound. 

In accomplishing this they lay flat on 
their horses’ backs, so that when the buffalo 
did look up from pawing the snow for the 
rich grass lying beneath, they saw only some 
horses in the distance moving on with no 
apparent purpose. 

Denis found this constrained position very 
tiresome, and once was about to straighten 
up to ease his back when an angry exclama- 
tion from the Indian next him warned him 
to keep down. Thus moving as quietly 
and cautiously as possible, the little band 
of horsemen accomplished their purpose, 
and got the herd just where they wanted 
it. 

Then, lining out so as to cover plenty of 
ground, they rose from their bent positions, 
and moved down upon the bultfalo. The 
latter instantly took alarm, and after a 
moment’s hesitation, set off in the direction 
of the pound, the bulls snorting fiercely, as 
though in indignant protest against being 
thus disturbed. 

The Indians made no noise, for they did 
not want the buffalo to become thoroughly 
frightened before they were well within the 
roadway to the pound, else they might scatter 
in all directions over the prairie. 

The thing was to keep the herd together 
until all the men could combine to surround 
them, and hustle them to their doom. 

On came the mob of frightened animals, 
their speed being retarded by the inability 
of the calves to keep up with the full-grown 
ones, and the noble fidelity of their mothers, 
who would not go on without them. 

At last the beginning of the roadway to 
the pound was reached, and then, the utmost 
haste being necessary so that the butfalo 
would not have time to discover that the 
black figures standing out of the snow were 
not really men, but very harmless wooden 
stakes, the drivers of the herd bevan shout- 
ing, and urging their horses closer to their 
prey. 

Immediately the hitherto rather slow 
advance of the buffalo changed into a panic- 
stricken flight, and with heads down and 
tails tossing, they lumbered over the snow, 
keeping well within the line of the stakes. 

All, with one exception. This was a fine 
young bull that happened to be nearer the 
stakes than any of the others, and when the 
noise was set up, instead of hurrying ahead 
like the rest, he turned suddenly to the right 
and dashed off across country at a tremendous 
pace. 

There being a full dozen of fine animals 
in the herd that was going straight towards 
the pound, the Indians did not think it worth 
while to turn off in pursuit of the young 
vull, but Denis now saw a chance of dis- 
tinguishing himself. He would look after 
the independent youngster himself, and so, 
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digging his heels into his pony's sides, he 
galloped after the fleeing bull. 

It chanced that Koyee, who had been 
held back by Lieut. Franklin, was let loose 
just at this moment, and his master’s cries 
coming to his ears he scampered after him, 
and joined in the pursuit. Away over the 
snow went the three of them, and it 
promised to be a lengthy and exciting chase, 
for the bull was a sturdy young fellow and 
not to be easily »vercome. 

Denis was completely carried away with 
the excitement of the chase. Up to this 
time the proceedings had seemed very slow 
and stupid, but now they were entirely to his 
liking, and he hoped that he was being 
watched from the camp while he tore after 
his quarry. 

“This is fine! This is good! " he exclaimed 
to himself. “ Allons, Koyee! Allons! We 
will make him go back, won't we, eh?” 

Denis's idea was to outrun the buffalo, and 
turn him back towards the pound, for he 
did not have his gun with him, having left 
it at the camp. 

This little scheme, however, the animal 
seemed to understand, his line of flight being 
directly away from the pound, and otf 
towards some rough ground to the south. 

Nothing daunted, Denis followed him 
close, waving his arms and shouting at the 
top of his voice as his fleet pony bounded 
over the prairie. 

It was such a pretty race that it deserved 
to have & goodly crowd of spectators, but 
the rest of the folks were too much engrossed 
with the driving of the herd to give any 
attention to Denis. 

Lieut. Franklin alone threw a glance 
after him, and, seeing what he was about, 
gaid : 

"Foolish boy! Hell never get that 
buffalo into the pound," and then gave his 
whole attention to the exciting scene before 
him. 

By dint of pressing his pony to the utmost 
Denis had succeeded in getting up right 
alongside the young bull, and was slashing 
at him with the switch he held in his hand, 
and which constituted his only weapon, when 
the pony put his foot into a deep hole in the 
snow, made by the buffalo when digging 
down for the grass, and fell violently upon 
his knees, pitching Denis over his head. It 
was a very nasty cropper that the boy got, 
and being utterly unprepared for it, he could 
do nothing to save himself. He struck the 
hard frozen snow full with his head and 
face, the shock depriving him of his senses, 
while the contact with the rough snow cut 
his right cheek and forehead so that the 
blood tlowed freely. 

Nor did the pony get off any better. His 
tumble cost him a broken foreleg, rendering 
him quite helpless, although he strove hard 
to regain his feet. 

In the meantime the driving of the rest of 
the herd into the pound had gone on most 
successfully. 

Keeping them well in hand, the mounted 
Indians presently pressed them on to where 
the remainder of the party were hidden be- 
hind the bushes ; and as soon as they reached 
the place, all those who thus lay in ambush 
sprang up and fired off their guns, adding to 
their reports such a wild chorus of yells as 
would have frightened anything on four 
legs. 

Driven perfectly frantic by this fresh terror, 
the poor creatures plunged blindly on until 
they had leaped over the bank of snow that 
filled the mouth of the pound, and tumbled 
into the enclosure, that was quickly turned 
into a slaughter-pen. 

It was a famous day's work, a sufficient 
stock of meat being obtained to supply the 
Indian camp for a good while to come, and 
to allow those from the fort to take back 


with them a generous and welcome addition 
to their larder. 

Not until the buffalo were all killed, and 
the work of skinning and cutting up had 
been begun, did Lieut. Franklin bethink 
himself of Denis. Then, with a start, he 
exclaimed: 

* Why, where's Denis? Hasn't he come 
back yet?” 

There was no answer, because nobody knew 
anything about the boy, and, beginning to 
feel anxious, the Lieutenant disengaged him- 
self from the throng, and looked about over 
the prairie in the direction where he had 
seen Denis some time before. 

But not a sign of him, his pony, or dog 
could he discover; and apprehending some 
mishap, he called to Mr. Back, saying: “ I'm 
beginning to feel concerned about Denis. 
He set off after a buffalo that broke away 
from the herd, and he's disappeared com- 
pletely. We must go and look for him.” 

Not deeming it wise to go without a guide 
who knew the country well, Lieut. Franklin 
asked one of the Indians to accompany 
them, and the three set out. 

Fortunately there was no difficulty in 
choosing their route, for the Indian soon 
found the track left by Denis's pony, and 
followed it up at a rate of speed that kept the 
two Englishmen on the run. But they did 
not begrudge the exertion, for they felt quite 
anxious about Denis, and were impatient to 
know what had befallen him. 

At last, & full mile from the camp, they 
came up with him in a hollow of the prairie 
that hid him from sight until they were 
almost upon him. 

He was still insensible. Indeed, at first 
sight of his motionless form and blood. 
stained face, Lieut. Franklin thought him 
dead, and exclaimed in horror-stricken tones : 

“ The poor boy's killed!” 

Not far away lay the pony, exhausted by 
his futile struggles to rise, while Koyee 
hovered about his unconscious master in a 
bewildered way, whining and licking his face 
and hands as though to say: 

“Why don't you get up and speak to me? 
What is the matter with you?” 

Springing from his horse, Lieut. Franklin 
lifted Denis's head tenderly and felt for his 
heart. 

“Thank God!” he said, looking greatly 
relieved. “ He's just had his senses knocked 
out of him by the fall. We must get him 
back to the camp as quickly as possible." 

They accordingly lifted him on to one of the 
horses, and thus bore him carefully to the 
encampment. f 

On the way the motion of the animal re- 
vived him, but he did not fully come to him- 
self until he had had the blood washed off 
and his injuries— which happily proved to 
be merely of a surface character—attended 
to, when he was able to give an account of 
himself. 

He felt greatly chagrined at the complete 
failure of his would-be brilliant performance, 
and took very meekly the scolding the 
Lieutenant felt bound to give him. 

Everybody but Denis being thoroughly 
satisfied with the results of the buffalo drive, 
& great feast was at once held, in which all 
shared to their heart’s content; and then the 
visitors returned to the fort, Lieut. Franklin 
having received from the old chief a mystic 
emblem in the form of a small “ medicine 
bag,' that he was assured would serve him 
as a safe-conduct in his journey across the 
plains. 20. 

On the way back a ludierous incident 
occurred that gave them all a hearty 
laugh. | NEST 

As already stated, Mr. Back was riding in 
a dog-sledge, and was enjoying the trip over 
the smooth hard snow very much, when the 
* fore-goer" of his team sighted a buffalo 
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calf that had somehow strayed away from the 


herd. Instantly he set off in full chase, 
regardless of the heavy handicap the sledge 
put upon him,and Mr. Back, much against 
his will, was dragged along at a reckless rate 
that threatened to pitch him out every 


minute. 

Yet he could not help sharing in the 
excitement of the affair, for the calf, like 
the foolish, clumsy creature that it was, ran 
very badly, so that the dogs rapidly gained 
unon it. 

The other members of the party halted to 
see the fun, and had they been in the habit 
of betting would no doubt have exchanged 
wagers upon the result. 

It was really wonderful with what speed 
the burdened dogs got over the snow, and yet 
after their first mad rush they ceased to gain 
ground at the same rate, and the chances 
seemed to be turning iņ favour of the calf, 
when the sledge struck a ridge of snow, 
that turned it over on its side, and out 
tumbled the midshipman neck and crop, 


while the spectators laughed long and loud, 
and the dogs, thus relieved of their encum- 
brance, dashed on with increased speed, 


which soon brought them up to the calf. 
Lieut. Franklin would not allow the crea- 
ture to be killed, so the dogs were dragged 
off, and the homeward journey resumed, 
Mr. Back receiving the mock sympathies of 
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his companions for the way the dogs had 
treated him. 

Being now thoroughly rested, and having 
secured a good supply of provisions, Lieut. 
Franklin resumed his journey on the follow- 
ing morning. 

Both the Hudson Bay and North-West 
establishments joined in titting him out with 
means of conveyance, and he had as many 
carioles and sledges as he wished, so that 
there would be no necessity of incurring mal 
de raquette for some time to come at any 
rate. 

Soon after starting snow began to fall 
heavily, making the going heavy, and as the 
dog sledges carried a load of nearly three 
hundred pounds each, rapid progress was not 
possible, so that only ten miles were accom- 
plished by nightfall. 

On the following day a large herd of 
red deer was perceived grazing at a little dis- 
tance, and although the supply of meat on 
hand was ample, the voyageurs accompany- 
ing the expedition could not resist the 
temptation of endeavouring to secure some 
venison. 

But they only succeeded in wounding one 
of the fleet, wary animals, and this one 
managed to get away from them, so that 
they secured nothing for their pains. 

During the afternoon Denis, however, shot 
a brace of wood partridges that made a 
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delicious supper for Lieut. Franklin and 
Mr. Back. 

Their route this day lay through a pretty 
region of alternate hill and dale, with abun- 
dant trees. The valleys held small lakes 
in their embrace, whose snowy covering 
happily contrasted with the dark green of 
the surrounding pines. 

After ascending à high hill by à winding 
path through a thick wood, the travellers 
opened suddenly upon Lake Iroquois, and 
had a grand view of its picturesque shores. 
Crossing its white bosom, they encamped on 
the farther side. 

So far they had seen nothing of the 
Indians, although a sharp look-out had 
been constantly maintained, and Lieut. 
Franklin had just made the remark to his 
associates that it seemed as if they might 
be fortunate enough not to encounter any 
of their roving bands, when one of the half- 
breed hunters came up with a countenance 
full of concern, and said: 

“Plenty Indians coming! Come, see!”’ 
and leading the Lieutenant out to the edge 
of the trees he pointed down the lake. 

Sure enough, advancing along the shore 
of the lake, appeared a large band of Indians, 
all mounted, and many of them carrying 
guns. The dreaded encounter with the 
Crees was not to be avoided after all! 

( To be continued.) 
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"pus kite, as I said in Vol. XIII., is not a very 

old plaything in this country—in fact, it 
has not been amongst us for much more 
than two hundred years; but it is very old 
in the world, and its invention goes back to 
times prehistoric. Where it originated we 
know not for certainty; but we do know 
where it journeyed to, and by tracing back 
the routes by which it came we shall not be 
far out in placing its centre of distribution 
in South-Eastern Asia. 

It came to England in our East Indiamen ; 
it came to Holland in the Dutch East India- 
men; and it went to America from Europe 
in the old colony days—in short, the kite is 
found all along the old trade route round the 
Cape of Good Hope. China is a great kite- 
flying country (bat not necessarily the oldest), 
so is Japan, and so are the islands of the 
Pacific; in fact, the South Sea Island kites 
are as old as any we know. 

In Mr. Gill's ** Myths of the South Pacific " 
we have the Hervey Island legend of the kite. 
It seems that Tane challenged Rongo toa 
game of kite-flying, and did his best in alti- 
tude with the string at his command, but 
was beaten by his elder brother, who had 
prudently laid by a reserve of string for such 
an occasion. In consequence of this result, 
Rongo became patron of the pastime among 
the archipelagoes, and gave his name to what 
we call the backbone or upright or straighter 
of the kite. 

In this group of South Sea kites you will 
notice that the backbone always projects at 
the top. That is to show the superiority of 
Rongo to ordinary people. Across the back- 
bone four canes are lashed, and to them 
eight leaves are stitched. The tail has a 
bunch of feathers at each end, B B, and at 
equal intervals between them, cc c c, are four 
bunches of ti-tree leaves. These kites have 
no belly-band, the string coming from the 
second cross-bar, the string being made of 


KITES UP TO DATE. 
By W. J. GORDON, 


Author of “ Kites against Horses,” etc. ete, 


PART VII. 


split leaves. In 2 we have another form, in 
which c c c represent the three stars in Orion’s 


kite from the New Hebrides; in 5, one from 
the Solomon Islands; in 6, one from New 


Fia. 39. 


belt. In3the five branches ccccc represent 
ihe stars in the Pleiades. In 4 we have & 


Zealand. These are all made of leaves; in 
the Friendly Islands the kites are made of 
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bark cloth. Let it be understood that these kites are 
all sacred ; they are made to-day as they were in the 
far past, and their flying is a religious ceremony. You 
can see them in the Franks Collection at the British 
Museum, where I made these sketches of them. 

In Vol. II. of the “B.O.P.” Mr. F. D. Clarke introduced 
us to yet another form of kite, and to a new game, that of 
kite cutting. The object of this game, which is played in 
Mexico and thereabouts, principally in Mexico and Cuba, 
is to cut the string of an opponent's kite by means of a 
knife attached to the tail of your own. These cutters 
are made of glass. ‘I would get a thick glass bottle 
and a case knife," said Mr. Clarke. “The bottle was 
broken off below the neck, and then I would begin to 
chip off the glass by tapping the bottle with the back 
of the knife. Pretty soon off would come a long keen 
splinter of glass, thick and strong on the back, which 
had been the outside of the bottle, but as sharp as a 
razor on the inside. This was a cutter. They were 
usually shaped like a scythe blade. Some of the boys 
made them by tapping the bottle against a smooth stone, 
but I had better success with a knife. Mounting them 
was the hardest part of the work. I took four short 
pieces of reed, shaved so thin that they would bend 
easily and put them together lengthwise, with two 
cutters between each two, at right angles to each other 
and to the reeds. Each cutter would then point in a 
different direction. The pieces of reed were then 
wrapped with string so that they would hold the cutters 
firmly, and where there was any danger of the string 
coming against the edge ofa cutteralittle wood was used 
io protect it. 'This made what we called a set of cutters. 
Then this set had to be fastened to the tail of a kite in 
such a way that when the tail was dragged across & 
kite's string there would be no danger of the string 
slipping between the pieces of reed and the tail of the 
kite.” 

In fig. 41 we have the game in full swing, with the 
kite with the white star getting the worst of it. Readers 
wishing to know more about the game should refer to 
Mr. Clarke's article on p. 588 of our second volume. In 
Cuba the cutters are made of & penknife blade, or piece 
of clock spring, as shown in fig. 40. This cutter, it may 
be as well to say, is not at the end of the tail, but a yard 
up, with the portion below of heavier stuff than the rest. 
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they cut with the string instead of once sent a strawberry basket up to a 
with the tail. Japan is a wonder- kite. 

ful country for kites, and has the Herewith are two complicated messengers, 
credit of producing the biggest from an article of mine on the subject in the 
kite on record. It was 
twenty-five feet on the 
side or square, and was 
used to carry the thief 
who attempted to steal 
the golden fish from the 
castle of Nagoya. So 
that even George Pocock 
was not the first to use a 
kite for lifting people in 
the air. 

Nor was he the first to 
use ‘“‘ messengers,” al- 
though he made them of 
thin board and other queer 
things. The simplest 
messenger is a disk of 
paper with a hole in the 
centre for the string to run 
through. The paper is 
strung on the string, and, 
Dorint no knots be in 
the way, runs easily aloft. 

FIG. 40, Note-paper is ie best, but Fic. 42. 
wr newspaper and past l 
In Japan they dip the string in glue close bags do fairly well if the hole is central. ninth volume. Thefirsti 
: . : 18 an arrangement for 
up to beso opas vid MEME e Card does better than note-paper; coloured ^ sending a basket aloft and actishtng reer 
E 2 e ERE de it, like paper crimped or folded does even better. chute in mid air. a a a is the string, c c is a 
pped wi roken bottles. Thus With a tube and a small frill round it we tube of brass, 1 being a tube down which the 
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wire is run to hold the parachute. Thepara- is broken and looped so that it may hang as a pillow dressed up. 4 a is the string, Bc the 
chute is a small umbrella, fitted as shown in desired; p x is a piece of wire with two loops brass tubes, D H a chair, E an umbrella to 
\ urc H; Gis the basket, ris where the bar passing up the tube. One loop clasps the carry the thing aloft to the amazement of 
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1887 , 1868 , 1989 . 


CHAMPION, 
county} 
LI 


i the aboye diagram, which graphically 
portrays the position of the counties at 
the close of the cricket-season for the last 
twelve years, the following abbreviations have 
been used: p Derbyshire; esx Essex; a 
Gloucestershire ; H Hampshire; nac Lan- 
cashire; Ler Leicestershire; mpx Middlesex; 
NoTTs Nottinghamshire; sr Somerset; sx 
Sussex; sy Surrey; w Warwickshire; and 
YORKS Yorkshire. 
The position of any particular county at 
the close of any year from 1887 to 1898 can 
seen at a glance by following the column 
devoted to that year downwards until the 
circle representing the county is reached, and 
then comparing the same with the figures at 
& corresponding height in the left-hand 
margin. In order to appreciate the fluctua- 
tions in the fortunes of any county from 1887 
onwards, the reader has but to follow with 
ix eye the connecting links which unite the 
fi elye circles devoted to each county in the 
res : Somerset, ‘t may be mentioned, joined 
= irst-class counties in 1891, whilst Derby. 
ire, Warwickshire, Essex, Hampshire, and 


Leiceste mM . « 
1895 rshire came in during the season of 
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handle of the parachute, the other 
holds the hook p, which serves as the 
trigger; B is the stop, high up, close 
to the belly-band. The basket is filled 
with fruit or flowers, and contains a 
letter or addressed postcard asking 
that information should be sent as to 
where the parachute fell, and when it 
can becalled for. By the bye, I always 
put a request of this sort on my kites 
. in case they broke away. 
Here is another messenger, made of 
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ship in cricket began in 1878, but the 
method of deciding the order of merit, i.c. 
by the smallest number of matches lost, 
gave such manifestly absurd results that 
in 1887 another system was tried—a win 
counting one point and a draw half a 
point. This method obtained until 1890, 
when for four years more losses were 
deducted from wins and drawn games 
ignored ; in 1895 the present system was 
inaugurated, but how long it will last no 
man knoweth. 

A glance at the diagram will show that of 
the counties playing throughout the twelve 
seasons portrayed Surrey has had a decided 
predilection for the premier position, with 
Lancashire and Middlesex as second and 
third respectively : the position most com- 
monly occupied by Nottingham was sixth, 
whilst Yorkshire has distributed itself over 
eight different places inthe table. Sussex has 
occupied the position of eighth at the close 
of four seasons out of twelve—for three years 
there were only eightcompetitors. Gloucester- 
shire has hovered between fourth, sixth, and 
ninth, with a trifling preference for the latter, 
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the bystanders. This messenger is Colladon’s 
mannikin. Colladon madea good many ex- 
periments in kite flying. At first he used 
large kites, but these proving unsteady and 
unwieldy, he adopted the Poeock system ; 
Pocock’s book, of which the full title was 
given in our second volume, having found its 
way to Paris. A good deal more might be 
said about kites, but this review is already 
long enough to bring the subject up to date, 
and the rest can stand over till another 
occasion. 
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and Leicestershire has occupied the unlucky 
position of thirteenth for three out of four 
seasons. 

A strange affinity on the part of Middlesex 
for Kent will also be noticed ; from 1887 to 
1891 whenever Kent went up in the table 
Middlesex came down, and when, as happened 
every other year, Middlesex soared upwards, 
Kent took a retrograde step; from 1891 on- 
wards both counties did exactly the same 
thing, going up or down together, except, 
curiously enough, in 1894, when they both 
clected to remain in the same position occupied 
by them at the close of the previous season. 
The fortunes of Yorkshire and Kent have also 
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been strangely alike: from 1887 to 1891 they 
climbed up and down the scale during the 
same years, and from 1894 to 1898 their 
movements were analogous; moreover, in 1888 
and 1890 Kent was bracketed equal with the 
county of the White Rose. Kent, it may be 
added, has been bracketed equal with another 
county on no less than five out of twelve 
seasons. 

With regard to the results of county 
matches, we find that during the past twelve 
years the counties have won, lost, or drawn 
their matches in the following ratio: 


Per- Per- 


Per- | 
centage centage| centage 
County of ot ot | 
matches matches! matches | 
| won lost drawn | 
| | | 
1. Surrey . TTE 19 | 14 
2. Lancashire . è 53 24 93 
3. Yorkshire . .| 50 26 24 | 
4. Essex . , .| 42 30 28 | 
5. Middlesex "E NES UUED CD 
6. Nottingham . -| 33 | 32 | 35 
7. Somerset .1 29 | 48 | 23 
8 Kent . e , 28 42 39 
9. Gloucestershire . 97 41 | 96 
10, Hampshire . .| 25 47 28 
11. Warwickshire ip^ 20 35 45 
12, Derbyshire , BH A Lo X5 38 
13, Sussex . ; ae ue Io 25 
14, Leicestershire ; 13 | 63 25 


In the above table the counties are placed 
in order of percentage of matches won; if 
placed in the order of percentage of matches 
lost they would read: Leicester, Sussex, 
Somerset, Gloucester and Hampshire, Derby, 
Kent, Warwick, Middlesex, Notts, Essex, York- 
shire, Lancashire, and Surrey. With regard 
todrawn games, Warwickshire comes in easily 
first, and after her Derbyshire, Notts, Kent, 
Hampshire, Essex, Gloucester, Middlesex 
on an equality with Sussex and Leicester, 
Yorkshire, Lancashire and Somerset, Surrey. 


TRICK WITH MATCHES. 


By SIGNOR CORELLI. 


E performer exhibits to the company three 
safety matches ina match-box, afterwards turning 
the matches out upon the table, then daintily closing 
the empty box he places that also upon the table. 
Now taking the three matches he commands them to 
pass from his hand into the box. 
On opening his hand the matches are seen to have 
disappeared, and are found in the box on its being 
opeued by one of the onlookers, 


How it's done, 


Before offering to show the trick secretly hide 
three matches within the halt-open box as shown im 
the illustration, 
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Safety 


In this position they are securely pressed against the 
inner upper surface of the case, 

Atter the three loose matches are thrown ont, the 
box (which you must, of course, retain in your hand) 
will appear pertectly empty. 

Now close tlie box with the thumb and middle 
finger of the right hand—the thumb being placed 
Over the ends of the matches at a and the middle 
finger at b. Press the box a shade more than home, 
and thea back flush to ensure the matches being 
released, 

The disappearance of the matches from the hand 
is effected by “ palminz." 

If you are not proficient in the art of * palming ” 
announce that you will pass the matches up through 
the table into the box, and in placing your hand 
beneath the table slip them into your boot. t | 


, 
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DOWN STREAM: A TRIP IN 


QUIET WATERS. 


By H. F. Hospen, 


Author of “ A Coasting Trip in a Steam Launch,” ete. 


PART IV. 


stock of nautical 
instruments con- 
sisted of a pocket 

compass and a 

small aneroid 
barometer, which hung just inside the 
bulkhead out of the way, but easy to refer 
to. This had been going back steadily during 
the night, and when I turned out on Tuesday 
morning it was still falling: we were going to 
have a change .n the weather soon. 

After breakfast we got steam on her, and 
just before the top of the tide we let go our 
warps and made our way out carefully, and 
rounded the little islands, much to the 
annoyance of two or three yokels who 
followed round on the sea-wall, on the ex- 
pectation ot seeing us stick somewhere. 

We. however, knew the channel pretty well 
by this time, and steamea past our old 
camping ground at a respectful distance. 
There was still to be seen the trench we had 
cut, with the heaps of mud around, and the 
old beacon on its manure heap, topped with a 
splendid growth of transparent green glass- 
wort, looking quite pretty at a distance. 

We had the creek entirely to ourselves 
again, and on reaching towards the entrance 
anchored while we had dinner, and then 
leisurely steamed on to Benfleet without 
meeting a single craft, bringing up for the 
night down below the ferry. 

It was a cold and very dark night, the 
wind came in gusts and it looked like a 
storm brewing, but the wind blew the clouds 
away, and on Wednesday 1t was clear again 
overhead ; but a bitterly cold easterly wind 
nipped us up, and made us fancy it was 
winter time. However, we wanted to explore 
Canvey Island thoroughly and make some 
sketches, so spent most of that day and the 
next ashore, getting back to the launch 
about 9 P.M. 

Friday had been fixed upon for a run to 
Leigh. The morning broke wet and cold, with 
a steady drizzle of rain, but the glass after 
being so low had risen a tenth ; so, thinking 
it might perhaps clear up later on, we got up 
steam and proceeded out to the end of the 
island. But the rain never ceased, and just 
past Leigh it came on so thick and hazy that 
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we could see nothing ahead, and as there 
seemed no prospect of it clearing up we 
turned back to our anchorage while the tide 
served. We had no cause to regret our 
decision, as it simply poured all day, and 
on turning in for the night it was still 
raining. 

The following morning, however, rain had 
ceased, and, although grey and dull, we de- 
cided to try our luck once more at Fobbing. 
The tide did not serve until after dinner, 
when we prepared for a start, and had a very 
pleasant little run through the choppy waves 
in the main channel; and proceeding care- 
fully round the upper bends, this time we 
reached Fobbing safely without sticking any- 
where, and felt we were now quite equal to 
acting as creek pilots if necessary. 

We were more fortunate than the long ex- 
pected coal barge the Fobbingites had spoken 
of, which, having entered the creek some two 
hours before us, had succeeded in sticking 
firmly ashore just above the islands, and the 
grimy crew waxed wrathful on seeing us slip 
past and bring up in our old berth at the 
village quay. 

They, however, had the laugh to them- 
selves afterwards, for the tide on Sunday 
morning was rather higher and lifted them 
clear, and I had the “ pleasure ” of turning out 
of a warm bed at 3 a.m. to shift the launch so 
that they could lie alongside the quay, there 
not being room for us both, after which they 
seemed more happy and contented. It is sur- 
prising what a little it takes to amuse some 
persons! 

The rest of the day passed quietly, and we 
again watched for the owl that had lived in 
the old church tower for many years, and 
used to fly over the launch regularly about 
sundown in search of food. On several oc- 
casions we had seen it return with some- 
thing held in its beak ; it was a fine bird, and 
must have been a pretty old one. 

Lying near a coal barge while they are dis- 
charging cargo is not conducive to either 
comfort or cleanliness, and as they com- 
menced at an early hour on Monday morn- 
ing, we altered our plans and settled to leave 
as soon as the tide made up sufficiently. 

As it was very narrow in the gut-way, I 


had moored her head down stream, to save 
having to wait for water to turn in; but our 
anchor was out astern some distance off, 
and the question was—How were we to get 
it ? 

Walking through the deep mud was not to 
be thought of ; ‘he fluke alone appeared above 
the surface. lf we waited until the tide 
floated us over it, we should be late in 
starting, and, moreover, be unpleasantly near 
the coal barge in the meantime. Then the 
mate, rising to the occasion, proposed that 
a noose should be thrown over the anchor 
fluke. 

The idea was good, so we tried the plan at 
once, and taking a coil of half-inch rope along 
the shore until opposite the anchor, which 
lay about fifty feet out, I had a try for it. 
An American cowboy would probably have 
hooked that fluke first throw, but I spent 
nearly an hour over the job, until my arm 
ached and I was smothered in mud from the 
dirty rope. I was about to give it up, whena 
lucky throw did the trick, and I accordingly 
felt elated, but the irrepressible mate said it 
was a mere “fluke ” after all. 

Our united efforts now induced the anchor 
to leave its bed, and after a wash down we 
bid adieu to Fobbing and steamed away. 

Our next stopping-place was to be Vange. 
We had not seen the place in our wander- 
ings, and two or three persons of whom we 
had inquired at Fobbing had not even 
heard of 1t—people in the country as a rule 
do not trouble themselves much about places 
a few miles away— but it was marked on the 
chart, and, as the mate said, ** must be," so 
we determined to find 1t, and, to our great 
surprise, did so without the slightest diffi 
culty; but having found it, our interest in the 
spot vanished, and we agreed it would be 
much pleasanter to lie at Benfleet for the 
night. 

However pleasant these low.lying places 
are in summer-time, they are the breeding- 
grounds for fog and mist during the winter 
months, and the shores right away from 
Mucking to Vange are specially subject to 
fog, and the inhabitants to ague. They have 
a sort of proverbial saying : 


* Would you punish your toes with a seven months" 
ducking, 
Lana them at Vange, and march them to Mucking." 


We of course did not see this written upon 
the various estate agents' boards, but it is as 
likely to be true nevertheless. 

A few barges loading bricks was about all 
to interest one at Vange, so we backed out 
astern until there was room to turn, and 
then raced along to save our tide in, and 
just managed to get over the flats and 
bring up in our old berth before dark. 

It came on to rain soon afterwards and 
continued during the night, but it was cosy 
and comfortable enough in the cabin, and 
on Tuesday it held up sufficiently to give 
us time for & walk over to Shelly Beach, 
where we bathed. 

It was grey and cold, with a strong wind 
from the east, and we had the * pleasure" of 
having to run about in the keen air until we 
felt dry —'* like ancient Britons," as the Doctor 
remarked —having forgotten to bring any 
towels. That method of drying oneself is 
not altogether pleasant after sundown. Then 
there was a walk of five miles before reach- 
ing the launch, and we were warm enough 
by the time we got on board and sat down to 
& substantial tea abont 9.30. 

The next day was cold and unseasonable ; 
summer seemed to have deserted us entirely, 
and the wind blew in frequent heavy squalls, 
but we had another bathe, and rambled 
about the island, sketched the old farm- 
steads, inspected the ** World's End," and 
paid move than one visit to tho guaint 
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little Dutch-like village near the centre of 
the island. 

The aneroid, which had received the 
greatest attention, had been behaving very 
badly since we left Fobbing, and had gone 
down to an alarming extent. This was 
annoying, as our holiday time was drawing 
to a close; we had arranged to return home 
on Thursday, but on that morning it was 
blowing “ great guns,” with occasional squalls 
of rain. 

Under these circumstances we thought it 
better to wait a day and give it a chance to 
clear up a bit, and the Doctor and I went 
over to Southend for methylated spirit, as we 
found that was the nearest place it could be 
procured at. 

After getting thoroughly well soaked, we 
returned about 10 p.m. and found the mate 
had had a rough time of it, but had suc- 
ceeded in getting a hot supper ready, which 
was very acceptable. 

* How's the glass ? " was the first question 
on getting alongside. 

“Going down again," shouted the mate; 
“ doesn't look much like a start to-morrow ! ” 

" No," assented the Doctor, as he passed 
me some pancakes; “I think it's blowing 
harder than ever; but it's all right in here, 
whilst the lashings hold.'' 

It blew a gale all that night, and we gave 
an extra look to our tent fastenings before 
turning in. I thought once or twice the 
canvas would have been carried away bodily, 
but it fortunately held firm, and we lay snug 
and warm, and thanked our lucky stars we 
had such a good shelter. 

Friday was another cold, miserable day, 
and the gale was still howling—if anything, 
harder than ever. 

This was beyond a joke. It evidently in- 
tended to continue blowing, and it seemed 
no use waiting for finer weather; so after 
breakfast the ** ship's officers ” held a meet- 
ing in the wardroom and determined under 
any circumstances, ** blow high or low," to 
start on the following morning.  Heving 
come to that determination, we proceeded to 
get ready for the * washing down" we were 
likely to have on our way out. 

That night we slept soundly as usual 
through it all, and on turning out on 
Saturday at 5.30 I was glad to see that 
the worst of the gale was over. It was still 
blowing in heavy gusts, and looked grey and 
dull. but the wind had nothing like the force 
of the day previous, and I thought it would 
probably ciear up later on ; so I at once pro- 
ceeded to get steam on her, and having oiled 
the engines I roused the others. They still 
lay coiled up in their blankets, and evinced 
no particular desire to get out of them. 
However, the threat of eating all the eggs 
and bacon had a rousing effect, and we had 


breakfast under way, each taking a turn at 


steering meanwhile. 

The tide was rising, but we had to be 
careful in rounding many of the bends, as 
there was not too much water. We got round 
safely, however, and by 8.30 were rolling 
outside the Haven, once more in the track of 
steamers and surrounded by the busy life 
of a flood tide. Presently the sun broke 
through the universal greyness, and once 
again we began to feel warm. 

It was a pleasant run. There was just 
enough sea on to keep her rolling, and the 
dinghy, with a swell of water at either bow, 
strained-and jerked at her painter as she 
was pulled through the swell, as if reluctant 
to leave the comfortable mud-baths she had 
enjoyed so long. 

The Doctor kept up a pressure of 120 
pounds, so we buzzed on merrily, and 
Greenhithe was reached by 11.30, we having 
had to run over the tide a good part of the 
way. 

‘There we brought up inshore of the 
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gallant old Worcester, which sheltered us 
nicely from the swell, and after dinner, 
having stowed the tent and put everything 
straight, we started once again. 

It was about four o'clock, and after & 
pleasant run, we reached home that night, 
feeling all the better for our holiday ; for, 
notwithstanding the cold and wet, we had 
managed to enjoy ourselves. 


[THE END.] 


— —eotftoe—— 


OUR NOTE BOOK. 


C. B. Goon writes from tle school-house, Abingdon : 
“The enclosed is a rather curious photograph I took 
rome time ago of my grey (West African) parrot. I 
bought the bird for ten shillings from a sailor on board 
Elder Dempster's boat, direct from Sierra Leone, whilst 
she was lying in the harbour at Las Palmas. The 
birds are brought over iu quantities by the sailors, 
crowded together in small, ill-ventilated coops, and 
naturally many die on the voyage. However, Polly in 


my case turned out to be a nice young bird, who was 
sufficiently tame in a few days to allow me to stroke 
her. 


My pet has been in England now more than a year, 
and seems quite happy; she does many tricks, and 
talks nicely. Whenever I come into the room she calls 
out, ' Water! Water! What do you want? Water!’ 
and will not stop till she gets it. In the photograph 
she remained on her back for nearly half a minute. 
I take her about wherever I go, and she is sitting on 
my shoulder, her dearest perch, whilst I write this," 


— — 


OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 
I.—Drawing Competition. 


ON page 78 of this volume we offered Prizes to the 
amount of Three Guineas foe the best sketch of three 
typical French boys crossing to England by steamer, 
as either seen or amagined by our readers. A goodly 
number of “ B.O.P."-ites have taken part 1n this draw- 
ing competition, though no work of any special ex. 
cellence has been submitted tous. Here is our Award, 
and on the next page we reproduce on a small scale 
three or four of the drawings. 


Prizes— One Guinea each, 


ARTHUR ROBERT LAIRD (age 17), 241 Upland Road, 
East Dulwich, 8.E. 

Epwin R. PHILLIPS (age 19), 9 Flora Cottages, Ply- 
mouth. 

WILLIAM BRIDGE (age 12), 26 George Street, Oxford. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names arranged in order of merit.) 


Gladys M. C. Fry, Bickley Hall, Kent; Frank W, 
Butler, 66 Whitehall Park, Hornsey Lane, Highgate, 
N. ; Charles E. Cousins, 15 Pyrland Road, Highbury, N.; 
Edwin James Caplin, Dudley House, St. James's Street, 
Jersey; Albert Cecil Brown, Zorech, near Lough- 
boro’: Arthur Smith, Wych Elm, Wyldie Green, near 
Birmingham; Joseph Jufft, 11 Golden Hillock Road, 
Smallheath, Birmingham; Ernest John Andrews, 
Holmsley, Nadine Street, Old Charlton, S.E.; Dora 
Nesbitt Kemp, 32 Montreal Road, Streatham Hill, 
&W.; J. Frank L. Macdonald, Parry Sound, Ontario, 
Canada; Gladys M. Phillpotts, The Manor, Tongham, 
Farnham, Surrey : Charles Reid, Junior, 14 Barforth 
Road, Peckham Rye, &.E.; Clifford Brooke Canning, 
12 All Saints Road, Clifton, Bristol; John Robert 
Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; Hugh U. 
Macdonald, Parry Sound, Ontario, Canada ; M. White- 
church, Westover, Mottingham, Kent; Charles W. 
Davies, 24 Mansion Street, Camberwell; Walter C, 
Cather, 30 Sda Nuova, Sliema, Malta; W. J. Halls, 
arland House, Dalton, North Devon ; H. J. Boden, 
$2 Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, s.w. 
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KEEP IT Fresu.—Mix a little oil of cloves with your 
paste. 


A. L. DAvirs.—See the chapter on * Ventriloquism” in 
the tenth and eleventh parts of our * Indoor Games.” 


H. J. K. R —1. Rye's “British Beetles" might suit 
you, but it costs half a guinea. It is published by 
Lovell, Reeve & Co., Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden. Sharpe's “ Catalogue of the British Cole- 
optera,” printed on one side for labels, costs half a 
crown, You might get second-hand copies at 
Wheldon's Natural History bookshop in Great 
Queen Street. 2. The directions will do, but if you 
are going to take up the matter seriously you 
should get Browne's “ Practical Taxidermy,” which 
is published by Gill at 7s. 6d. There is an excellent 
chapter on the subject in Coness “Field and 
General Ornithology," which is published by Mac- 
millau. 


W. GoopixG.— lie article on dumbbells is in the first 
and second parts of our “ Indoor Games,” which cost 
sixpence each. 


W. P. RippELL.—You want the impossible, Where is 
it likely you will get full particulars of the life in 
any service? 


F. B—1. Ask the librarian at the Wandsworth 
Public Library on West Hill. 2. It is not neces- 
sarily very odd on account of the long s being used, 
It is not an f: if you look at it closely you will see 
that the two letters differ in the treatment ot the 
cross-bar. 


M. JacksoN.—Perhaps some maker of the materials 
of which it is made might find it worth his while 
to take up. 


J. W. B.—A magnifying-glass would not be of much 
use for the purpose. What you want is a microscope 
with an inch objective, and that you cannot get 
cheaply uniess you buy it second-hand. Write for 
prices to G. Baker, 214 High Holborn, or any other 
optician of repute. 


A. N. Barrox.—We cannot reprint our coloured 
plates. 


J. D. T.—You would probably have to pay a shilling a 
pound. 


LEONARD W. DEWEY.—You cannot keep the water 
fresh without weeds. You must either change it 
at short intervals, or have a large tank and put 
plenty of weeds into it. Read instructions which 
will be given at the eud of the series now 
appearing. 


Sroprinc TeerH (G. M.).—No. Only a dentist. 


Fisu Dyine (F. G.).—No wonder your fish die. They 
are better dead. Fancy buying goldfish, and 
others, and not even knowing how to feed them. 
Read carefully back numbers of the * B.O.P.” 


Spenans.—Your father is right. You are a brave 
boy to have gone to him. 


CvrTiNG. Biirs ToscvES TO MAKE THEM TALK! 
(L 8.)—L. S. hails from the Isle of Wight. We 
did not think such ignorance could prevail in such 
a place. 


Por:r«v AND THE Corp Barn (N. H.)—Pravo! 
Next. If other boys would follow your example 
they would reap equal advantages. 


SECRET Sin (Despairing One).—You needn't, now 
that you have repented, Pray to God to help you. 
You must take the tub. Get a tonic from your 
doctor. It is dangerous to give prescriptions in 
papers, or we would oblige you. Beware of all ad- 
vertising so-called doctors and specialists, 


Various (G E. P.).—1. Mottoes won't count a single 
mark. 2. Dovehe bath cold to parts thrice daily. 
3. "Boy's Book of Health and Strength," Jarrold, 


publisher. 1. By H. E. Fry. 
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Three French Boys Bound for England. 
(By “ B.O.P.” Competitors. See p. 78.) — 


2. F. W. BUTLER. 


5. W. BRIDGE, E. R. PHILLIPä. 
Digitized by Goog C 
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DAV IO WILSON. 


5. ARTHUR ROBERT LAIRD. 
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Where Ocean Roars. 
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ADAIR; OH, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " “ In the Land of the Laon and Ostrich,” * Our Home in the Silver West," ete. 


CHAPTER XX.—LIKE SPIRIT VOICES IN THE AIR.—A TERRIBLE RIVER. 


* ( NIvE us a song!” cried Allan cheerily. 
“Luckily we have a compass. 
Directly west lies our island, and once 
there we’ll have a good time of it in spite 
of the mist. A song, Rory, a song ! " 
Rory required no second bidding, but to 
the tune of “The last rose of summer " 
struck comically into the humorous 
* Groves of Blarney.” 


In about two hours’ time, Allan with 
his hand on the tiller and his eyes on the 
little compass all the time, they reached 
the island on which they had made up 
their minds to picnic, and landed in a 
little shingly bay. 

It was terribly dark and dismal, how- 
ever, and owing to the density of the fog 
there was nothing to be done but wait. 


And wait they did for a weary time. 
There was not a breath of wind at present, 
and there fell on their ears, in the deep 
silence, only the gentle rippling of the 
waves and the distant plaintive cries of 
sea-birds that sounded like spirit voices in 
the air. 

Dinner was cooked to-day, and a de- 
lightful one it was—roast guillemot, pork 
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and potatoes, with preserved green peas 
as a “fixing.” 

Of course there was no night at this 
season ofthe year. so it was no wonder 
that Allan looked frequently at his watch, 
as the time wore on and on, and the mist 
was as ghostly and dense as ever. 

Rory sang many a droll song and 
played many a ranting air on his flute, 
to while away the time. But, somehow, 
there was & depression amounting almost 
to sadness in every heart, and even Vasto 
appeared to feel it, though nothing save 
death itself could damp the ardour of the 
daft wee Irish terrier. 

* [ think the fog is lifting," said one of 
the hands. 

“ I feel sure of it," said ardent Rory. 

Allan only shook his head. 

*- Well," he said, after a time, “ I move 
that we now make & dash for the main- 
land. I shall steer pretty well to the 
northward till we come to the cliffs, then 
south alongside them till we reach the 
fiord, and so we shall reach the ship.” 

This would entail very many dangers, 
and well the young sailor knew it ; but to 
wait in this seagirt solitude was awful ! 

Their venture never took place, how- 
ever. For while he was still speaking & low 
wind began to whisper and to bend the 
stalks of the grass and wildtlowers. Afew 
flakes of snow fell. There was a clap of 
thunder and diffused lightning in the 
mist. 

Tronso cuddled up to Vasto's side, as if 
for sympathy and protection. 

Then, without a word of warning, down 
came a summer squall. The cold became 
intense ; and though the wind lasted but a 
little time, the snow was heaped up 
around them with the force of the 
blizzard until they were almost buried. 

Then all was silent again, except for 
higher waves that broke with a louder 
hum on the beach. 

* Is the boat safe, think ye, Allan?” 

Alan turned pale. 

* Mercy on us, Rory,” he cried, * I had 
not thought of that! "' 

* She was well drawn up?" 

“Yes, yes; but let us run down to the 
beach and end this suspense.” 

They had not far to go, and Vasto was 
their guide. He went bounding on 
through the snow as if he really liked it, 
little Tronso making & good second, but 
well-nigh buried alive. 

They found the little bay. 

They searched round it, and round it. 
In vain! 

The tidal waves had carried the boat 
far away towards the nor'land ice. 

Slowly they returned to their snowy 
camp, and the hands there knew, from 
the expression on Allan's face, that the 
boat was gone. 

Then came a long and terrible time. 

The snow melted, it is true, but the 
ground did not dry, and the fog was as 
close aboard of them as ever. 

What would they do? What could 
men in such a position do but wait—for 
rescue or for death. 

Two days went past. The food that 
had been doled out was finished, and they 

had only the snow, which still lay in 
hollows among the cliffs, to subsist upon. 

But the mist showed no signs of lifting. 
Fogs of this sort are far from uncommon 
in July, and to the westward and south 
they may last for many weeks, 
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It would be impossible to exaggerate 
the sufferings of the poor fellows, that now 
lay almost helpless on this weird and 
solitary isle. 

But help came at last, for awakening one 
day out of a dream-haunted slumber, in 
which he fancied himself toiling on and 
on, tired and weary, over seemingly end- 
less tracts of snow-clad tableland, with 
mountains in the distance that seemed to 
recede as he advanced, Allan sat up and 
rubbed his eyes. 

Sunshine all around him—sunshine 
shimmering on the sea, and on the white 
wings of gulls that screamed more gladly 
now; sunshine bringing bright shades of 
orange and crimson to the flowers; sun- 
shine bringing rays of its joy to his heart 
of hearts. 

* Rory, Rory, awake, look up, a boat is 
coming! Hurrah! lad, we are saved! 
Rouse up. men !”’ 

Rory started to his feet, but immediately 
staggered, and fell, so cramped and weak 
were his legs. 

But even now he must make a laughing 
remark. 

* Sure it’s tipsy I am entoirely," he said. 
* Allan, me boy, was I dining out last 
night ? ” 

* That you were, lad ; but, hurrah ! we'll 
dine in now." | 

“Speak to them," he continued— " speak 
tothem, Vasto. Speak to the boat." 

And the dog's sonorous voice went 
ringing over the water, and Uncle Jack 
waved his hat in response. 

Soon all were safe on board, and told 
the story of their sufferings; while Allan 
bemoaned the loss of the boat, but took all 
the blame on his own shoulders. 

The boat was found, however, far away 
to the north; and ina few days the lads 
were once more as well as ever. 


It may be easily understood why I 
could not give even an epitome of our 
heroes’ adventures in this wild but beauti. 
ful island. Such description would need 
a lordly volume for itself alone. 

My chief aim is to give a correcter no- 
tion of the scenery and condition of Spitz. 
bergen and its sister isles than that which 
usually obtains in Britain. 

* What do you think Spitzbergen is 
like?" I asked a friend, not two hours 


ago. 

* Well, I haven't been up there," he 
answered, “ same as you. But my impres- 
sion is, that it is a little island far away 
towards the pole, hilly perhaps, but for 
ever mantled over with ice and snow.” 

" Perhaps," I said, with a sigh, “if 
more honest geography and geology, and 
less bad French, were taught in our 
schools, boys would grow up with some 
knowledge of the world in which they 
live." 

But & description of Spitzbergen might 
be briefly summed up as follows: A vast 
tract of country, the age of which is at 
present unknown, but will be found out 
by geology ; an island once clad in forests 
and ferns and flowers, inhabited possibly 
by & race of human beings far inferior 
even than the Eskimos of our own time ; 
woods in which wild bears of many species 
roamed free and happy, while song.birds 
lilted their beautiful notes on every bush 
and tree; then the gradual oncoming 
of a great ice-age, during which all life 
perished, saving the seeds that went to 


sleep—a great sleep of almost universal 
death, and which lasted for, mayhap, thou- 
sands of years or more; but a sleep from 
which this land is once more awakening ; 
and who may even guess what its future 
may be ?—though all things are possible 
to Him who made the universe. But an 
island, at the present day, on which 
summer smiles most sweetly, and calls 
flowers and lichens from the grey- 
brown earth to bask in the sun's warm 
rays; an island where many a range of 
snow-capped hills and mountains tower 
high into heaven's dark blue; an island of 
inland ice, and surrounded by bergs of 
every shape and hue; an island of glaciers 
that move and shriek and groan in 
summer; an isle of sea-birds; an isle, 
moreover, of sport and adventure, for 
while the sun continues to shine, the 
rocks, the hills, and the black-blue sea 
itself, teem with life, and the joy and soul 
of life ; an island, finally, that may yet be 
habitable all the year round to adven- 
turesome men ; but, alas! anisland where 
in winter broods a silence and a darkness 
ofttimes as deep as the grave itself. 

Yet in its favour must I say that even 
then it is often lit up by bright stars, by 
moonlight, and by the most brilliant of 
coloured lights—the mysterious aurora 
borealis. 


Though I have chiefly mentioned the 
adventures of Allan and Rory in my 
description of Spitzbergen, it must not be 
thought that the doctor, the baron, Ross, 
and Uncle Jack remained all the time on 
shipboard. 

On the contrary, all four made frequent 
trips inland with, or rather on. ski. When 
the journey was to extend for a few days, 
Rory and Allan, who were now to all 
intents and purposes inseparable friends, 
remained on board as ship-keepers, with 
Tronso to protect them (?) (Memo.— 
Tronso told them in dog language that if 
another bear should dare to board he 
would lay him dead at his feet, just as he 
had slain the last !) 

For, as Yankees say, there were no flies 
about Tronso. He wasn't the dog to go 
to sleep with & bluebottle fly on his 
nose ! 

Both Vasto and Czarina assisted the 
two men in dragging along the light 
sleighs containing tents, arms, and pro- 
visions. 

Crevasses, deep and awful, often gaped 
in their way, and these they could only 
cross by a bridge of snow—if they were 
lucky enough to find one. My own 
impression is that a snow bridge 1s a 
most treacherous thing to trust to. 

Sometimes the sledges stuck in these, 
and all hands had to pull, with probably 
the awful bridge trembling beneath their 
feet. 

But splendid, indeed, was the ski-ing 
when they came on a tableland covered 
with snow, especially if slightly on the 
down grade. 

Mountain climbing was tried on several 
occasions by the younger members of the 
mess. They were always glad to get 
back to supper and a sleep—hungry, jaded, 
and somewhat disappointed. For the 
difliculties of ascent were bad enough, 
the view generally imperfect, the danger 
often great—from falling avalanches and 
even rocks. 

Besides all this, there was always the 


mortification of seeing scores of peaks 
far higher than that which they had 
scaled, and apparently far easier to nego- 
tiate. 

Autumn came at last, however, and no 
one could say that he had not enjoyed 
himself well. 

They had been healthy, too, and very 
happy in consequence, so that one evening 
—the sun set now, there were starry 
nights, and aurora -when Baron Ranzi- 
kotf talked to Uncle Jack about bearing 
up for home, Allan and Hory both felt 
somewhat sad. 

For, dear reader, the snow spirit had 
cast its spell or glamour over their souls, 
as it does over all who visit the mysterious 
regions around the Pole, and they told 
Uncle Jack that they hoped to return 
here another dav, and even to spend the 
winter frozen into the solid pack. 

Thev have not as yet been able to do 
so; but when they do I hope to tell you 
all about it. 


As far as they could they had steamed 
to the north of Spitzbergen, on the east 
side as well as the west, but did not 
circumnavigate the island owing to the 
awful and threatening appearance of the 
great green pinnacled berys. 

The last adventure that our two sailor 
lads had is worth recording. 

They had gone out after breakfast in 
the gig, which was long and fleet, and 
manned by four right sturdy seamen, as 
brave and fearless as their officers. 

They had steered nor ward, and west, 
in a direction they had taken only once 
before. 

After a ten-mile row, without adventure 
of any sort. they lay well off from the 
vast wall of snow-capped ice that now 
bounded the shore on the right. 

Stones and sand had been placed in the 
bottom of the boat, Isle of Skye fashion, 
and on this they built a fire large enough 
to cook a delightful kind of hotch-potch, 
with pork and guillemot in it. 

(Al sea-birds, remember, 
skinned before being cooked.) 

Dinner was served, and they were just 
sipping their coffee, when a report caine 
from a point in the great ice wall as loud 
as that made by the heaviest artillery, 

Another and another followed at 
intervals. 

" We are too near that cliff," 
Harrison, an old arctic voyager. 

He dipped & bucket in the sea as he 


must be 


said 
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spoke, quenched the fire, and seized his 
oar. He was stroke. 

“We'd better sheer off, sir," he said, in 
quick decisive tones. 

"Qut oars," cried Allan, seizing the 
tiller ropes. 

When about two hundred yards farther 
out, Harrison ceased pulling, and the 
others, of course, followed his example. 

The reports from the ice face were 
getting heavier, and intermingled with 
them was a shrieking sound louder than 
a thousand hooters could have made. 

* What does it all mean, Harrison ? ” 

“Why, we are going to see a baby 
born, that is all. In fact, sir, the ice is 
going to calve." 

Hardly had he spoken before the great 
gleaming cliff that formed the cape— 
hundreds of feet in height it was— became 
detached from the parent glacier. 

Part of it came thundering down with 
a noise that was deafening, but the main 
portion sailed majestically out to sea. 

The commotion, the foam, the spray, 
Jooked like some mighty Niagara. 

* Better to head round. sir, and face the 
wave!” 

They did so in time. 

The waves were like the doldrums of 
the tropics. The boat seemed to rise 
steeple high, and sink next moment into a 
trough that made the next advancing wave 
look like a mountain. 

It was a whole hour before the terrible 
commotion subsided. 

They went on now, and soon after came 
to a great gap in the ice floe or glacier. 

Here was a river of swift water rolling 
down into the sea. 

It was about twenty to thirty feet wide, 
where it joined the ocean, but seemed to 
narrow considerably higher up. 

The walls were perpendicular, and of 
green-blue ice. 

" Shall we venture up, Harrison ?”’ 

“I think we can do it. It will be 
something for vou to talk about, young 
gentlemen, when you get home.” 

The boat's head was now turned. The 
pull was a hard one, but the men were 
well equal to the task. 

Little did thev know at this moment 
that, figuratively speaking, they were 
entering, not into the lion’s jaws, but into 
the very jaws, apparently, of death itself. 

The deep dark current was a winding 
one, and save for the rush of the water 
and its turmoil no sound was to be heard, 
and then, looking above them, up the 

(To be continued.) 
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green slippery walls, only a long slit of 
light was visible. 

Presently, however, after & pull of 
probably eight or nine hundred yards, a 
different kind of sound fell on their ears, 
and. rounding a bend of this marvellous 
river, they found themselves face to face 
with a mighty foaming cataract. 

No scene in this world that ever I have 
witnessed could equal that now before 
and around them. 

It was terrible in its grandeur, the 
walls of ice on every side, the slit of 
daylight above, the gloom and darkness 
below, and that white roaring linn in 
front ! 

How long they stayed to gaze on it 
they never could say, the boatmen rowing 
only enough to keep her stock still. 

Rory put his hand to his eyes at last : 

“Go round, go round," he cried. “I 
think it's going mad entirely I am.” 

In a minute more the waterfall was 
out of sight, but to their consternation 
the river was evidently narrowing. The 
darkness increased momentarily, and on 
looking up the men noticed that the long 
slit of twilight, high above, was & mere 
line or thread, and though it got broader 
now and then it did not attain the width 
it had as they rowed up river. 

The raison d'étre was undoubtedly that 
the separation of the ice cape and the 
terrible commotion caused by the plunge 
of the baby iceberg into the sea had 
in some way affected the whole wall of 
ice, and that, horrible to relate, the gorge 
was closing up. 

Terror seemed now to seize upon every 
heart, and surely never did men row with 
greater strength or vim than they rowed 
now. 

Oh, how far, far away the sea appeared 
io be! 

Will they ever reach it ? 

Apparently not. They are not yet 
round the bend, and now one oar gets 
smashed against the great ice wall on the 
starboard side. 

All oars have to be shipped. 

Bending forward, Allan sits grim and 
determined, and still holds the ribbons. 

Everything depends on his steering. 
Should she but touch the closing ice, all 
is over. 

It is dark now, or nearly, and the river 
rushes more madly as it gets more and 
more narrowed. 

Dark! so dark! 

Then —— 
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THE THREE CHUMS; 


By E. Harcourt BURRAGE, 
Author of * The Vanished Yacht," etc. etc. 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


CHAPTER XI.—COLONEL FRANKLAND IS SUMMONED BACK TO SEGOVIA. 


« rE days have gone by, and that 

wretched boy has not come near us," 
said Miss Thorold. “ I am positively tired of 
walking about with the hope that he may 
present himself.” 

“And I have succeeded in getting the 
money from the bank?" murmured Mrs. 
Frankland. ‘Oh, what shall I do if they 
have killed the poor boys? " 

“Tam not afraid of their having gone so 


far as that," rejoined Miss Thorold calmly; 
“they are alive, sure enough. It is simply a 
question of money, and why we have seen 
nothing of that little villain, Alfonzo, is in- 
comprehensible to me." 

* Advise me, Agatha, do.” 

*I think we ought to speak to the 
authorities."' 

“But you forget what the boy said. If 
we did that, it would be fatal. That dreadful 


personage, the brigand chief—what was his 
name ?—Gualda Vamoso—would, immedi- 
ately on hearing we were rousing the authori- 
ties against him, do something very terrible.” 

“I wish the Colonel would return," said 
Miss Thorold; * may I wire to him?” 

Mrs. Frankland sighed, and gave no other 
answer. She was harrassed by her doubts 
and fears. Her sister, being made of harder 
human material, was not subject to much 
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nervousness. She took silence for consent, 
and went out quietly to despatch a wire 
to the Colonel, at the hotel where he was 
stopping at Madrid, asking him to return 
at once. Then she turned her steps towards 
the cathedral, with the faint hope that she 
would see something of Alfonzo. 

For an hour she wandered in and out the 
little square, without his putting in an 
appearance. Weary, and troubled with worry. 
she returned to the hotel where Mrs. 
Rrankland was in her now almost normal 
condition of tears. They consoled each 
other as well as they were able, Miss 
Thorold being the more hopeful of the two, 
but it was a trying time to both. 

It was not until late in the evening that 
the return wire arrived. 

‘Papers found. Will be back by early 
morning train.” 

She showed the message to Mrs. Frankland, 
who brightened a little, and said, ‘* Gower 
will know what to do, and, moreover. he 
will do it." Her faith in her husband was 
boundless. 

From thence to the hour of the Colonel’s 
arrival they could not talk of anything but 
the "poor boys." Throughout the night 
they slept but little, and startled the servants 
in the morning by going out at, to them, & 
most unseemly hour, to meet the mail train, 
by which the Colonel was expected. 

It was due at seven o'clock and arrived a 
few minutes before eight, a marvel of 
punctuality on a Spanish line. There were 
very few passengers,,and the expected one 
was immediately seen as he alighted from a 
carriage. A hasty greeting was exchanged, 
and then he wanted to know what was the 
matter. 

On hearing the dismal tidings, his face 
darkened and all the anger of an outraged 
father was shown in the flashing of his 

es. 

u And I have been assured," he said, ‘ that 
brigandage had been made impossible in this 
district. I will see our consul at once. You 
had better have a conveyance and return to 
the hotel. I won't waste a minute in coming 
on to you.” 

They obtained a carriage after a little 
delay, and were driven back to the hotel. 
Two hours elapsed ere the Colonel put in an 
appearance. 

“ From several authoritative quarters,” he 
said, “I have received the assurance that 
there are no brigands in existence hereabouts. 
It is a most inexplicable affair.” 

‘What is going to be done?” asked Miss 
Thorold. 

* As goon as itis ascertained what direction 
we ought to take, a sufficiently strong party 
of gendarmerie and police will be despatched 
to rescue the boys." 

“Which may ensure their lives being 
imperilled. if they have hitherto been spared.” 

“Again I am assured we need not be 
apprehensive the scoundrels will go to 
extremes. They will in all probability, when 
they find their game is up, desert their 
prisoners and take to the mountain fast- 
nesses.” 

“Tf that horrible Alfonzo could be found, 
something might be promptly done.” 

“ It would at all events save time,” said the 
Colonel. 

Outwardly he was now calm again—- 
dangerously calm to those who knew him 
well. In the hotel there was much com- 
motion, for the news of some of the visitors 
being in the hands of brigands had reached 
there—how, it would be difficult to say. IN 
news, says the proverb, flies apace, and the 
proprietor saw prospective ruin in the strange 
affair. 

He was a portly Spaniard of an excitable 
temperament, and he begged the favour of 
an interview with the Colonel. On being 
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granted permission to see him, he entered the 
room with tears running from his eyes and 
his hands clasped across his chest. His 
emotion murdered the little English he was 
master of, and it was fortunate the Colonel 
was cool and knew sufficient of the Spanish 
language to carry on an intelligible conversa- 
tion. 

That his life was at the service of his 
guests goes without saying. Naturally he 
offered more than he was prepared to give up, 
and would not under any circumstances be 
induced to part with. He was asked where 
Esparto lived, and burst into a tirade against 
that villainous guide. A free translation of 
some of the things he uttered will suffice. 

“The pig! the dog! the worm!" he said, 
" who shall know where he has a kennel? 
He comes to the hotel to receive orders, and 
might liveanywhere. Wherever it might be. 
he should not be allowed to live again. He 
shall be removed from otf the earth and sent 
to perdition." 

“All this is satisfactory, as far as it 
goes,’ returned the Colonel, “but it is 
scarcely practical." 

* Alas! no," the Spaniard sighed ; '* for the 
boy a search must be made." 

Miss Thorold slipped quietly from the room, 
and when she was wanted a few minutes 
later, to explain in full detail all that passed 
with Alfonzo in the square, which Mrs. 
Frankland in her grief was utterly incapable 
of giving, it was found she had left the hotel. 

Several messages came from the author- 
ities during the next hour or so. They 
were doing all that was possible to unravel 
this mystery of the sudden appearance of 
brigands in the district. They had searched 
the criminal archives, and discovered no 
record of the immediate past to enable them 
to lay a finger on any living man as the likely 
leader. 

“And brigands,” said one of the officers, 
“without a leader, are mere sheep. They 
must have one, or they cannot conceive or 
carry out a daring crime. They but follow 
where he leads." 

It was shortly after this declaration that 
& commotion outside the hotel drew all 
the inmates to the doors and windows. 
They were rewarded by the spectacle of an 
English lady dragging a Spanish boy along 
by the hair of his head, & method of 
progression he resented by feebly struggling 
and squealing like & pig who feels the grip 
of the slaughterer, and knows by instinct the 
nature of its approaching fate. 

Colonel Frankland rushed down to the 
front door and broke through the knot of 
people who were circling round Miss Thorold 
and her captive. It was Alfonzo. 

“ My dear Agatha," cried the Colonel, ** what 
is the meaning of this extraordinary display?” 

‘Take him, and hold the villain tightly,” 
gasped Miss Thorold. “I’ve just found him 
sneaking about & street a little way from 
here. He is a veritable eel of a boy. He is 
the little wretch we want.” 

'The Colonel grasped Alfonzo by the collar 
of his ragged jacket, and his masterly grip 
had the etfect of subduing the resistance of 
the boy. He became as one almost dead in 
his hands. 
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“I go way with you," he moaned; “not 
know mooch, and lady pull all hair outa my 
head." 

The Colonel marched him into the hotel, 
and upstairs. There were many outsiders 
who would gladly have followed to learn all 
the particulars of the capture, but they were 
driven back by the hotel servants. A 
gendarme came hurrying up, and was ad- 
mitted, with the proprietor, to take part in 
the interview with Alfonzo. 

“ Speak up, you little monster," said Miss 
Thorold, *and tell us what you have done 
with our boys.” 

* Me do all noting." pleaded Alfonzo. 

Thereupon the gendarme shook him, and 
growled like a mastiff who is angry with a 
terrier. 

“Senor,” said the officer to the Colonel, 
“ he shall find his tongue in prison." 

On hearing of this dread place of confine- 
ment, Alfonzo uttered & howl, and entered on 
an explanation, intended to relieve himseli 
and his father of the odium of being 
voluntarily associated with brigands. How 
was it? Were not his father and himself 
only guides to the young senors? and had 
they not all been captured by a brigand and 
his band and conveyed to the castle of 
Zaragoza? It was true he was sent to 
demand ransom of the ladies, but he did so 
under a threat of being flayed alive and his 
body given to the dogs. As for his father, he 
knew nothing of him. He was surely dead, 
and they would see him no more. 

At the prospect of being deprived of his 
beloved parent, Alfonzo wept copiously. 

" Do you know the castle he names ? ” the 
Colonel asked the gendarme. 

" Ay, senor, the direction in which it lies 
and by name," replied the man; “but 
who is the brigand ?" 

" Gualda Vamoso,” said Alfonzo boldly. 

The gendarme started and looked in. 
credulous. Alfonzo repeated his assertion 
with many emphatic nods of the head. 

“ Senor,” said the gendarme, * this must be 
seen to. It is most easy to arrange. Forthe 
boy, I take him with me." l 

u And see that he doesn’t get away,” said 
Miss Thorold. “I wouldn’t trust him for a 
moment.” 

"T will go with you,” said the Colonel. * My 
dear Myra, compose yourself. We are on 
the track of the boys. All may yet be well." 

He stooped to kiss her, and she con. 
vulsively clung to him for a moment ere she 
let him go. 

^ It I lose you too, Gower,” she sobbed, “I 
lose everything.” 

«I think there is little to fear from the 
brigands on my account," he answered, and, 
nodding to the gendarme to precede him with 
the prisoner, left the room. 

“Gower will bring back the boys," said 
Miss Thorold buoyantly. “ How that little 
wretch wriggled. He has broken two of my 
finger-nails. I was getting exhausted when 
Gower fortunately came to relieve me." 

“And you think he will bring back dear 
Harry?” . 

« Yes—all the boys. I feel sure of it. My dear, 
you have eaten absolutely nothing this morn- 
ing. I will ring for breakfast to be served. 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


No THIS was the sum of all our efforts, trials, 

and disappointments! Not to speak of 
the destruction of the Halbrane, the ex. 
pedition had already cost nine lives. From 
thirty-two men who had embarked on the 


schooner, our number was reduced to 
twenty-three: how low was that figure yet to 
fall ? 


Between the south pole and antarctic circle 
lay twenty degrees, and those would have to 
be cleared in a month or six weeks at the 
most ; if not, the iceberg barrier would be re- 
formed and closed up. As for wintering in 
that part of the antarctic circle, not a man of 
us could have survived it. 

Besides, we had lost all hope of rescuing 
the survivorr of the Jane, and the sole desire 
of the crew was to escape as quickly as pos- 
sible from the awful solitudes of the south. 
Our drift, which had been south, down to the 
pole, was now north, and, if that direction 
should continue, perhaps we might be favoured 
with such good fortune as would make up 
for all the evil that had befallen us! In any 
case there was nothing for it but, in familiar 
phrase. * to let ourselves go.” 

The mist did not lift during February 2nd, 
3rd, and 4th, and it would have been difficult 
to make out the rate of progress of our ice- 
berg since it had passed the pole. Captain 
Len Guy, however, and West, considered 
themselves safe in reckoning it at two hundred 
and fifty miles. 

Thecurrent did not seem to havediminished 
in speed or changed its course. It was now 
beyond a doubt that we were moving between 
the two halves of a continent, oneon the east, 
the other on the west, which formed the vast 
antarctic region. And I thought it was 
matter of great regret that we could not get 
aground on one or the other side of this vast 
strait, whose surface would presently be 
solidified by the coming winter. 

Whenl expressed this sentiment to Captain 
Len Guy, he made me the only logical 
answer : 

" What would you have, Mr. Jeorling? We 
are powerless. There is nothing to be done, 
and the persistent fog is the worst part of 
our ill-luck. I no longer know where we are. 
It is impossible to take an observation, and 
this befalls us just as the sun is abovt to 
disappear for long months." 

“Let me come back to the question of the 
boat," said I, “for the last time. Could we 
not, with the boat ——" 

"Go on a discovery cruise? Can you 
think of such a thing? That would be an 
imprudence I would not commit, even though 
the crew would allow me." 

I was on the point of exclaiming: “ And 
what if your brother and your countrymen 
have found refuge on some spot of the land 
that undoubtedly lies about us?” 

But I restrained myself. Of what avail 
was it to reawaken our captain's grief? He, 
too, must have contemplated this eventuality, 
and he had not renounced his purpose of 
further search without being fully convinced 
of the folly of a last attempt. 

During those three days of fog I had not 
caught sight of Dirk Peters, or rather he had 
made no attempt to approach, but had 
remained inflexibly at his post by the boat. 
Martin Holt's questions respecting his brother 
Ned seemed to indicate that his secret was 
known—at least in part; and the half-breed 
held himself more than ever aloof, sleeping 
while the others watched, and watching in 
their time of sleep. Ieven wondered whether 
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CHAPTER XXI.—AMID THE MISTS. 


he regretted having confided in me, and 
fancied that he had aroused my repugnance 
by his sad story. If so, he was mistaken; I 
deeply pitied the poor half-breed. 

Nothing could exceed the melancholy 
monotony of the hours which we passed in 
the midst of a fog so thick that the wind 
could not lift its curtain. The position of 
the iceberg could not be ascertained. It went 
with the current at a like speed; and had it 
been motionless there would have been no 
appreciable difference for us, for the wind 
had fallen—at least, so we supposed—and 
not a breath was stirring. The flame of a 
torch held up in the air did not flicker. The 


etc. etc. 
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measuring twelve feet with spread wings— 
that he was flung on his back. 

"Oh, that bird!” he said, on his return 
to the camp, addressing the observation to 
me. “I have had a narrow escape! A 
thump, and down I went, sprawling. I saved 
myself I don’t know how, for I was all but over 
the side. Those ice ledges, you know, slip 
through one’s fingers like water. I called 
out to the bird, ‘Can’t you even look before 
you, you fool?’ But what was the good of 
that? The big blunderer did not even beg 
my pardon! ” 

In the afternoon of the same day our ears 
were assailed by a hideous braying from below. 
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A Fearful Wildfowl. 


silence of space was broken only by the 
clangour of the sea-birds, which came in 
mufiied croaking tones through the stifling 
atmosphere of vapour. Petrels and albatross 
swept the top of the iceberg, where they kept 
a useless watch in their flight. In what 
direction were those swift-winged creatures 
—perhaps already driven towards the confines 
of the arctic region by the approach of winter 
—bound? We could not tell. One day, the 
boatswain, who was determined to solve this 
question if possible, having mounted to the 
extreme top, not without risk of breaking his 
neck, came into such violent contact with a 
quebranta huesos—a sort of gigantic petrel, 


Hurliguerly remarked that as there were 
no asses to treat us to the concert, it must 
be given by penguins. Hitherto these 
countless dwellers in the polar regions had 
not thought proper to accompany us on our 
moving islands; we had not seen even one, 
either at the foot of the iceberg or on the 
drifting packs. There could be no doubt 
that they were there in thousands, for the 
music was unmistakably that of a multitude 
of performers. Now, those birds frequent by 
choice the edges of the coasts of islands and 
continents in high latitudes, or the ice-fields 
in their neighbourhood. Was not their 
presence an indication that land was near ? 
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I asked Captain Len Guy what he thought 
of the presence of these birds. 

“I think what you think, Mr. Jeorling," 
he replied. “Since we have been drifting, 
none of them have taken refuge on the ice- 
berg, and here they are now in crowds, if we 
may judge by their deafening cries. Whence 
do they come ? No doubt from land, which 
is probably near." 

" Is this West's opinion ? ” 

“Yes, Mr. Jeorling, and you know he is not 
given to vain imaginations.”’ 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ And then anotber thing has struck both 
him and me, which has apparently escaped 
your attention. It is that the braying of 
the penguins is mingled with a sound like 
the lowing of cattle. Listen, and you will 
readily distinguish it.” 

Ilistened, and, sure enough, the orchestra 
was more full than I had supposed. 

* I hear the lowing plainly,” I said ; ‘‘ there 
are, then, seals and walrus also in the sea at 
the base.” 

“That is certain, Mr. Jeorling, and I 
conclude from the fact that those animals — 
both birds and mammals— very rare since we 
left Tsalal Island, frequent the waters into 
which the currents have carried us." 

“ Of course, captain, of course. Oh! what 
a misfortune it is that we should be sur- 
rounded by this impenetrable fog!” 

"Which prevents us from even getting 
down to the base of the iceberg! There, no 
doubt, we should discover whether there are 
seaweed drifts around us; if that be so, it 
would be another sign." 

“ Why not try, captain? ” 

* No, no, Mr. Jeorling, that might lead to 
falls, and I will not permit anybody to leave 
the camp. If land be there, I imagine our 
iceberg will strike it before long." 

" And if it does not ? " 

"If it does not, how are we to make 
it?" 

I thought to myself that the boat might 
very well be used in the latter case. But 
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Captain Len Guy preferred to wait, and 
perhaps this was the wiser course in our 
circumstances. 

At eight o'clock that evening the half. 
condensed mist was so compact that it was 
difficult to walk through it. The composition 
of the air seemed to be changed, as though 
it were passing into asolid state. It was not 
possible to discern whether the fog had any 
effect upon the compass. I knew the matter 
had been studied by meteorologists, and that 
they believe they may safely attirm that the 
needle is not affected by this condition of the 
atmosphere. I will add here that since we had 
left the South Pole behind no confidence could 
be placed in the indications of the compass; 
it had gone wild at the approach to the 
magnetic pole, to which we were no doubt on 
the way. Nothing could be known, therefore, 
concerning the course of the iceberg. 

The sun did not set quite below the horizon 
at this period, yet the waters were wrapped in 
tolerably deep darkness at nine o'clock in the 
evening, when the muster of the crew took 
place. 

On this occasion each man as_ usual 
answered to his name except Dirk Peters. 

The call was repeated in the loudest of 
Hurliguerly’s stentorian tones. No reply. 

“ Has nobody seen Dirk Peters during the 
day ? " inquired the captain. 

" Nobody," answered the boatswain. 

“Can anything have happened to him ?”’ 

“Don’t be afraid," cried the boatswain. 
“ Dirk Peters is in his element, and as much 
at his ease in the fog as a polar bear. He has 
got out of one bad scrape; he will get out of 
a second ! " 

I let Hurliguerly have his say, knowing 
well why the half-breed kept out of the way. 

That night none of us, I am sure, could 
sleep. We were almost smothered in the 
tents, fcr lack of oxygen. And we were all 
more or less under the influence of a strange 
sort of presentiment, as though our fate were 
about to change, for better or worse, if indeed 
it could be worse. 


The night wore on without any alarm, and 
at six o'clock in the morning each of us came 
out to breathe & more wholesome air. 

The state of things was unchanged—the 
density of the fog was extraordinary. It was, 
however, found that the barometer had risen. 
too quickly, it is true, for the rise to be serious. 
Presently other signs of change became 
evident. The wind, which was growing 
colder—a south wind since we had passed 
beyond the south pole—began to blow a full 
gale, and the noises from below were heard 
more distinctly through the space swept by 
the atmospheric currents. 

At nine o'clock the iceberg doffed its cap 
of vapour quite suddenly, producing an 
indescribable transformation scene which 
no fairy's wand could have accomplished in 
less time or with greater success. 

In a few moments the sky was clear to the 
extreme verge of the horizon, and the sea 
reappeared, illumined by the oblique rays of 
the sun, which now rose only a few degrees 
above it. A rolling swell of the waves bathed 
the base of our iceberg in white foam, as it 
drifted, together with a great multitude of 
floating mountains under the double action 
of wind and current, on & course inclining to 
the nor'-nor'-east. 

"Land!" 

This cry came from the summit of the 
moving mountain, and Dirk Peters was 
revealed to our sight, standing on the 
outermost block, his hand stretched towards 
the north. 

The half-breed was not mistaken. The 
land this time—yes!—it was land! Its 
distant heights, of & blackish hue, rose 
within three or four miles of us. 

86? 12' south latitude. 
114? 17' east longitude. 

The iceberg was nearly four degrees 
beyond the antarctic pole, and from the 
western longitudes that our schooner had 
followed tracing the course of the Jane we 
had passed into the eastern longitudes. 

( To be continued.) 
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NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


on a moment Lieut. Franklin was un- 

decided as to the right course of action. 

If he had felt perfect confidence in the safe- 

conduct obtained from the old chief, he 

would, of course, have stood ready to receive 

the approaching Indians as welcome visitors, 
and to offer them the pipe of peace. 

But he had his misgivings as to the effi- 
ciency of the emblem, and so, after & brief 
hesitation, he ordered all his men to arm 
themselves, and to be prepared to show a 
stern front to the Crees. 

* See that your guns are loaded with ball, 
and that your knives and hatchets are at 
hand," he said, in as steady a voice as 
though he were giving out the orders for the 
day. "Itrust there may be no bloodshed, 
but we must show these fellows that we are 
quite ready to fight, and then they will Le 
more easily dealt with." 

Denis grasped his gun with a new thrill of 
excitement, and a strong hope that it might 
come to fighting, even though their assailants 
outnumbered them two to one. 

Besides his antipathy to the Indians, he 
was animated by unquestioning faith in 
Lieut. Franklin being equal to any emergency, 
and not a qualm of doubt as to the issue of 
the conflict, should it take place, disturbed 
his mind. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of * Archie Mackenzie,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XI.—-THE DANCE AT BEAVER RIVER. 


“We'll teach those bad men a good 
lesson," he said, clinching his teeth, and 
shaking his head fiercely. ‘They be very 
sorry they come after us.” 

" Don't be too sure, my young cock,” re- 
sponded Hepburn, who had no desire for 
an interchange of hostilities, and devoutly 
hoped it would be avoided. ‘ They're 
strong enough to wipe us out if they go 
the right way about it. You'd better keep 
your crowing until we're well out of this 
scrape." 

Coming on steadily until they were within 
fifty yards of the camp, the Indians then 
halted, for they found themselves faced by 
& dozen determined.looking men who were 
even better armed than themselves. 

They had not expected this, although they 
had not attempted to conceal their approach, 
for the traders usually made & show of wel- 
coming them, and rarely offered any resist- 
ance. 

Lieut. Franklin, being resolved to throw 
upon the intruders the onus of the first 
move, whatever it might be, had ordered 
his men to keep perfect silence, and so 
they stood like statues, with eyes fixed 
steadily on the Indians. 

This evidently confused the latter. They 
were at a loss just how to begin proceed- 


ings, and the leaders of the band consulted 
together hurriedly. 

Presently three of them moved forward 
a little in advance of the others, and, with 
their hands upon their guns so as to be 
ready to shoot at the winking of an eyelid, 
signified their desire for a parley. 

Lieut. Franklin then stepped forward with 
Mr. Back at his right hand, and a voyageur 
who knew the Cree language on his left. 
They, too, held their guns ready for instant 
use. 

The parley then proceeded as rapidly as 
the necessity of every word being changed 
from Cree into English and from English 
into Cree permitted. 

The Indians expressed surprise at the un- 
friendly attitude of the expedition, professing 
that they had no evil designs, but had simply 
come to ask for some tobacco and spirits, 
which they claimed ought to be given them 
for the privilege of passing through their 
territory. 

To this the Lieutenant replied that in 
view of what had happened in the past, it 
was necessary to be always on one’s guard in 
passing through this region, and furthermore, 
that having & safe-conduct from their chiet 
he did not acknowledge the right of this band 
to demand tribute, and he refused to pay it- 


t — On hearing this the Indians looked ugly, 
4 andan excited conference took place which 
, resulted in the spokesmen again coming 
» forward to say that they were not subject 
- tothe chief who had given the safe-conduct, 
„~ and did not recognise it as binding upon 
them, and that if the white chief would give 
them what they wanted they would engage 
to give no further trouble, and furthermore 
would send two of their own party to accom- 
pany the expedition to the next post, where 
, all danger from marauders would be over. 
| Being anxious to avoid a collision, and 
' impatient to proceed on his way without 
, being delayed, the Lieutenant felt disposed 
to listen to this, and to grant the request at 
least in part. 
. Before doing so, however, he thought it 
* best to consult with the other members of 
` his party, and while this consultation was 
. taking place something occurred that came 
"^ within an ace of putting an end to pacific 
J measures, and bringing about the very con- 
. flict he was so desirous of avoiding. 
* Denis had all along been in a quiver of 
' excitement. So much so, indeed, that one 
~ of the Orkney boatmen, noticing the nervous 
- way he was handling his gun, advised him to 
- put it down, or he would be letting it off when 
he did not intend to. 
But Denis ignored the suggestion and kept 
- his hand upon the trigger, while he watched 
" every movement of the Crees with eyes full 
- of animosity. 
The spokesmen of the Indians were talk. 
ing together, awaiting the result of Lieut. 
- Franklin's conference with his companions, 
when somehow or other what the Orkney 
- boatman had apprehended took place. 
' The boy's gun went off with a startling 
- report, and the bullet whistled perilously 
. close to the head of the three Indians who 
. had been conducting the negotiations. 
Instantly the Crees were roused to fury. 
They naturally suspected treachery, and, 
levelling their guns upon the others, were 
just about to pour in a deadly volley, when 
Lieut. Franklin, recking nothing of the 
danger to which he was exposing himself, 
threw down his gun and sprang into the 
open space between the two parties, extend- 
ing his hands to show that they were empty, 
and crying out: 
“ Don't fire, for God's sake! It was only 
an accident. We mean you no harm.” 
Although the Indians did not fully under- 
stand his words, the purport of his action was 
perfectly clear, and they kept their fingers 
on the triggers of their guns while the 
Lieutenant continued to advance towards 
them, saying : 
" We mean peace, not blood. It was only 
a boy's blunder. Come, let us smoke the 
pipe of peace together.” 
The voyageur who had been translating 
before, having hurried to Lieut. Franklin’s 
side, made haste to repeat his words to the 
Wn and on hearing them the fierce looks 
eit their features, and, lowering their guns, 
they calmly awaited the issue. 
Rone end of it all was that after some 
ie parleying and the smoking of the 
es the request of the Indians for 
‘ovacco and spirits was granted in part, and 
md agreed to send two of their number with 
p tL edition until they came within sight 
iy next Hudson Bay Company’s post. 
n as this was satisfactorily settled 
DOE : Franklin called Denis to him, and 
Te © Very sternly about his carelessness. 
you cannot manage your gun better, my 


) » . 
do he said, “I will have to take it from 


Denis 3 e ° 
ust 
TM dis d Sulked and said nothing. He 


lica tppointed at the tame conclusion of 
pa Hid and although he did not dare say 
-uld not have been particularly sorry 


his accidental shot had precipitated a 
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conflict, provided of course the Crees got the 
worst of it, and he came out with a whole 
skin. 

Keeping steadily on day after day in spite 
of heavy snow, the expedition passed Stinking 
Lake, Pelican Lake, and Green Lake, where 
there was a Hudson Bay fort at which they 
rested a couple of days, and thence on to the 
Beaver River and Long Lake, until at last the 
post at Isle & la Crosse Lake was reached, 
and their arrival was greeted with a volley of 
musketry, by which attention Lieut. Franklin 
was much gratified. 

The stage from Green Lake to Isle à la 
Crosse had been a very comfortable one for 
the Englishmen, as they were provided with 
carioles in which, snugly wrapped in buffalo 
robes, they could ride at ease, and they found 
this mode of progress a vast improvement 
upon the toilsome snow-shoes. 

“It’s a pity we can’t go right up to the 
Arctic ocean in this fashion," said Mr. Back, 
with & smile of contentment at his present 
comfort. “It might not be a very heroic 
way of accomplishing our purpose, but that 
would not matter." 

* Ah, indeed," responded Lieut. Franklin. 
" We may be thankful if we don't have to 
drag the sledges ourselves before we get 
through with that part of our journey. I'm 
not counting upon anything but hardship up 
there." 

An expectation that was only too sadly 
fulfilled, as will in due time appear. 

The expedition was warmly welcomed at 
both the fur companies' posts, which stood 
close to each other on the southern shore of 
the lake. 

They were establishments of considerable 
importance, being placed at a point of com- 
munication with the English River, the 
Athabasca, and the Columbia districts, and 
were frequented by both the Crees and 
Chipewyans. 

Isle à la Crosse Lake received its name 
from an island just opposite the forts, on 
which the Indians assembled annually to 
play their national game, now known as 
lacrosse. 

Lieut. Franklin regretted that it was not 
the season for the game, as he would have 
liked very much to witness a match, having 
heard a great deal about the vigour and skill 
with which the Indians played. 

Denis considered himself quite an expert 
player, and promised the Lieutenant that he 
should certainly see the game some time 
during the summer, when they were at one 
of the posts where there were many Indians 
in the neighbourhood. 

After a day’s rest at the place, the 
travellers set forth well supplied with pro- 
visions and means of conveyance, and made 
good progress past Deep River, Clear Lake, 
Buffalo Lake, and on to Beaver River, where 
there were two small forts. 

The factor of the North-West Fur Company 
was so pleased at the advent of the visitors 
that he gave a dance in the evening, to which 
all hands were invited. 

It was quite a lively scene, and Denis 
distinguished himself by playing on his 
piccolo in a way that greatly delighted his 
audience, who did not stint their expressions 
of appreciation of his lively music. 

He also had quite an interesting experience 
here that came near having rather serious 
consequences. 

It happened in this way. 

Denis had a keen eye for the fair sex. A 
pretty face attracted him at once, and he 
lost no time in showing his admiration in a 
frank, outspoken way. 

He was, moreover. & capital dancer, and so, 
when among the little group of women who 
came in response to the factor's invitation 
he espied a really pretty girl, about a year 
his junior, he at once made up his mind to 
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be her partner for the evening. She was a 
half-breed like himself, being the daughter 
of one of the voyageurs attached to the fort, 
and rejoiced in the name of Julie Laplante. 

Such formalities as introductions were 
not known in that far-away land, and Denis 
simply went up to the girl and claimed her 
hand for the dance that was about to begin. 

She hesitated for a moment, and then 
accepted hisinvitation. He was undoubtedly 
a handsome youth, and then his being a 
member of the Franklin party invested him 
with special interest and importance, so that 
Julie might with good reason feel flattered at 
being singled out for his attentions. 

They danced together after the fashion of 
those days, and the rest of the company 
thought they made a very well-matched 
couple. 

“Denis seems to be thoroughly enjoying 
himself,” Lieut. Franklin remarked to Mr. 
Back, as he watched the young people with 
a smile of amusement and sympathy. “It’s 
to be hoped he won’t leave his heart behind 
him here.” 

“Trust him for that," replied the mid. 
shipman. “ He’s not that kind. He'll 
have as good a time as he can, and then 
he'll go off and forget all about his fair 
charmer.” 

But while Julie herself and her own people 
viewed Denis's frank admiration with ap- 
proval, there was one present to whom it was 
gall and bitterness. 

Denis was by no means Julie’s first swain. 
Her pretty face had already made her the 
object of the rough-and-ready wooing of the 
North-West, and the most ardent and deter- 
mined of her suitors was & young French- 
Canadian, not a half-breed, who belonged 
to the garrison of the North-West Fur 
Company's post. 

His name was Louis Brunet, &nd he was & 
short, dark, thick-set fellow, with a face that 
might have been handsome had it not 
habitually borne & sinister expression that 
only left it when he was in particularly good 
humour. 

Julie feared him more than she liked him, 
and now, noting how Denis’s attentions angered 
him, found pleasure in tormenting him by 
giving herself up unreservedly to their enjoy- 
ment. This raised the evil in Brunet, and 
he vowed he would make Denis suffer for 
having thus dared to cross his chosen path. 

While they all remained in the room there 
was nothing for him to do but sulk and 
scowl, and keep his hand playing restlessly 
upon the handle of the knife that was stuck 
in his belt. 

Denis, of course, being entirely ignorant of 
the little drama in which he was playing a 
leading part, recked nothing of Brunet’s 
animosity. He did notice the dark, scowling 
face in one corner of the room, and, pointing 
it out to Julie, said laughingly : 

" Who's that cross-looking chap over 
there? He looks as if he’d like to cut our 
heads off." 

Julie, without turning her eyes in the 
direction Denis indicated— for she knew well 
enough who he meant—gave a pretty little 
shudder of aversion as she whispered, 
“That’s Louis Brunet. He's furious because 
you are dancing with me." 

Denis threw a defiant, careless glance at 
the French-Canadian as he responded : 

"Let him be furious. Who cares? It’s 
none of his business. He's not your 
master.’’ 

Brunet saw it all, and although he could 
not make out the words he could read the 
expression of the speakers’ faces accurately 
enough, and it inflamed his passion until he 
was equal to any deed of desperation. 

As the evening advanced Denis grew more 
and more infatuated, until at last in a burst 
of loverlike generosity he told Julie he 
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would give her the crimson silk handker- 
chief that had been presented to him asa 
prize. 

Julie's eyes flashed with delight, and she 
moved a little closer to his side as she 
murmured : 

* You're so good. I will be happy to 
accept it." 

* Stay here a moment then, until I go and 
get it," said Denis ; and &way he darted, for 
his pack was in one of the other houses of 
the post. 

As he left the room Brunet silently 
followed, a gleam of vengeful expectation 
lighting up his dark eyes. He had no idea 
why Denis had gone out, but he was quite 
determined that he should not return if he 
could prevent him. 

Denis had been so rapid in his movements 
that he was half-way to the other house ere 
Louis got outside the door, so the latter 
stepped softly into the shadow of a building 
and awaited his return. 

He had not to wait long. Having lost no 
time in finding his silk handkerchief, Denis 
was hastening back with it, when suddenly 
there sprang out upon him from the shadow 
of the house the slighted suitor, with a knife 
in his hand and murder in his heart. 

Well was it for Denis at that critical 
moment that he possessed the quickness and 
agility of a panther, else the cruel knife 
would have cleft his heart ere he could draw 
another breath. 

He did not see the covert approach of the 
would-be assassin, but he instinctively felt it, 
and like a flash threw himself forward on 
the snow. 

He could not possibly have dodged the 
dastardly blow better. Completely thrown 
out in his calculations, and unable to check 
his own onset, Brunet pitched forward right 
upon Denis, the knife flying out of his hand 
as he made a frantic etfort to recover his 
balance. 

But, although thus foiled in his first effort, 
the French-Canadian was not to be baulked 
of his revenge, and gripping Denis ere he 
could extricate himself, he strove to throttle 
him with his sinewy hands, while he hissed 
through his clenched teeth, “ Ah—pig—I 
will kill you —I will kill you!” 


A TRIP IN THE NORTH 


I2 the year 1893 I left England for America, 

having secured a position as Hudson Bay 
Company clerk in the * Great Lone Land of 
Western Canada." Reaching Winnipeg quite 
late in the year, I did not get to Norway House, 
the great distributing point for the H.B.C., 
until December. I was met at this point by 
the factor, who informed me that Cross Lake, 
my destined home, was some sixty miles 
beyond. 

I found myself in the heart of a wild and 
rugged country, full of rocks and forests, and 
treacherous swift-flowing streams. Therivers 
were firinly frozen over at this time, however, 
and there was nothing to cause me to fear 
the trip but the large bands of timber-wolves 
that haunted the neighbouring forests. 

The factor agreed to go out with me, and 
had hired an Indian guide, named Halcrow, 
& man noted far and wide for his knowledge 
of these great northern solitudes. The guide 
travelled on snow-shoes, while the factor and 
myself each drove a train of dogs. As we 
started rather late from Norway House we 
travelled but a short distance on the first day. 
The gun sets early in these high latitudes at 
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Matters now began to look very serious 
for Denis, as Brunet far outmatched him in 
strength, and moreover had the advantage 
of the first hold. 

His fingers pressed so hard on Denis’s 
throat that the boy could not utter a sound, 
and he was fast being choked into insensi- 
bility when two of the voyageurs attached to 
the expedition came out of the door of the 
house where the dance was going on, and 
seeing the struggle at once rushed to the 
rescue. 

They quickly tore Brunet off Denis, and 
then proceeded to belabour him so soundly 
with their fists that he was fain to roar for 
mercy. 

But they were highly incensed at his 
daring thus to attack one of their party, and 
withheld not their hands until the factor of 
the fort appeared and bade them desist. 

On hearing from Denis what had occurred 
he ordered that Brunet should be confined in 
one of the store-houses until the morning, 
and order being thus restored the others 
returned to the dance. It seemed that Julie, 
her woman's wit telling her that Brunet's 
leaving the room boded no good to Denis, 
had gone to the voyageurs whose advent on 
the scene was so timely, and begged them to 
go after him. 

They demurred at first, being reluctant to 
miss any of the fun, but finally consented, 
with the result already described. 

Julie thus doubly deserved the handker- 
chief, which Denis gallantly presented to her, 
and which she promptly arranged about her 
neck, blushing with pride and pleasure until 
her own cheeks almost vied with its ruddy 
tint. 

It was full midnight before the amusements 
ended, and Denis, on parting with Julie, 
vowed he would not forget her while far up 
in the North, and would certainly visit the pos 
again on his way back. . 

The following morning the little expedition 
continued its journey, travelling steadily day 
after day, the dog-sledges enabling the 
Englishmen to proceed with great comfort. 

They thus passed Methye Portage; Cas- 
cade Portage, where they found a small 
encampment of Chipewyan Indians, and 
smoked the calumet with them; Pembina 


River, on whose bank was another encamp- 
ment, the members of which were in a miser. 
able condition owing to their having recently 
destroyed all their property in token of grief 
at the death of some relatives; and so came 
to the post at Pierre au Calumet, where they 
had a warm welcome from Mr. Stuart, the 
senior partner of the North-West Company 
in the Athabasca department. 

Mr. Stuart had twice traversed the conti- 
nert, having reached the Pacific Ocean by 
going down the Columbia River, and Lieut. 
Franklin got from him much valuable 
advice as to the conduct of his expedition, 
but he was much troubled at being assured 
that there was small chance of his being 
able to persuade any experienced Canadian 
voyageurs to accompany him to the Arctic 
Ocean, because of their great dread of the 
Esquimaux. who had already destroyed the 
crew of one canoe sent to open up trade 
with those who lived at the mouth of the 
McKenzie River. 

‘I'm sorry to hear that," said Lieut. 
Franklin. ‘ It is not what I expected at all. 
I thought the Esquimaux were a very peace- 
able and harmless people who would cordially 
welcome visitors from the South." 

"On the contrary, they're the biggest 
thieves and rascals in the country," returned 
Mr. Stuart emphatically; “and I frankly con- 
fess I don’t envy you for the task you’ve under- 
taken. If you should fall into their hands 
there'll be small chance of your getting out 
of them again, to judge from all I've heard of 
them.” 

This was certainly very disquieting inform- 
ation, and the Lieutenant was glad that 
only himself and Mr. Back were present 
when Mr. Stuart was speaking, for if the 
members of his little expedition got hold of 
it his whole plan might be frustrated ere it 
had been fairly tried. 

He therefore begged Mr. Stuart to say 
nothing more about the matter, and he would 
make further inquiry at Fort Chipewyan. 

In his own mind he believed that the 
stories about the Esquimaux had been 
greatly exaggerated, and that if he met them 
he would be able to secure their confidence, 
and receive kind treatment at their hands. 

(To be continued.) 
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this time of the year, so at three o’clock in 
the afternoon the guide was given the signal 
to camp. 

Running on ahead, he selected a sheltered 
spot, and by the time we had come up in 
our carioles had ready awaiting us a blazing 
fire. We ate a hearty meal consisting of 
bannock and bacon, while our faithful dogs 
despatched their single daily meal of two 
raw white-fish. 

These dogs are remarkably intelligent, but 
being given to thieving the guide usually 
sleeps with the bacon under his head. 
Train-dogs are broken when a year old, 
and are always harnessed one behind the 
other, the strongest animal usually acting as 
leader. When travelling they are guided by 
the voice, and the language used to them is 
anything but refined or gentle. These hardy 
animals never see the inside of & house or 
tent, and on the coldest night sleep in the 
open air. 

As we sat around the cheerful fire our 
dusky guide related some of his experiences 
in this land of forest and stream. One story 
I remember particularly well, as the tragic 


event happened near the post to which we 
were bound: 


“It was in the 'month of June 1893 that 
the Rev. Mr. Eves, accompanied by the 
teacher at Cross Lake, started for a small 
rapid, about nine miles down the river, to 
catch a few sturgeon. These fish are nearly 
always found at the mouth of & rapid or 
cascade, and at this point were unusually 
numerous. Accompanying the two white 
men were Halcrow and his brother. 

* On nearing the rapid the Indians desired 
to be put ashore and portage around this dan- 
gerous waterfall, as the men always do at 
this place. The missionary and teacher, 
after landing the Halcrow brothers, then 
decided to run the rapid. The Indians 
warned them in vain, and in a few minutes 
they were whirled down the boiling stream. 
They were powerless in the strong grasp of 
the current, and their frail bark striking 8 
sharp rock, they were thrown into the 
treacherous flood. The teacher saved him- 
self by clinging to a projecting rock, but the 
missionary went down to a watery grave." 


About seven o'clock we ate another meal, 
and then turned in for the night. The wind 
began to rise, and the clouds hung low and 
threatening. Suddenly the dogs began to 
howl, and in a moment we were startled by 
the sharp quick bark of timber-wolves. 
Jumping up quickly, I managed to catch 
sight of a lean gaunt figure with fiery eyes 
peering through the darkness. Picking up 


& firebrand, I hurled it forth with all my 
might, and was gratified to hear a howl of 
terror, that soon died away in the distance. 
I at length fell into a fitful slumber, that was 
broken at four by the guide's shout for 
breakfast. 

After a little preliminary 


skirmishing 


om Braca, 
you know, 
the cock 
of Barnby 
school ? 
You don't? 
my word, 
I thought 
the world 


et 
ses2 > 


Why, he’s the ems that warms us when 
we're cool ; 

To brag and bully is his golden rule. 

(If he sees this, he'll tear me limb from 
limb !) 


He used to ride & bicycle a lot ; 

To leave us far behind was just his glory. 
He said that walking anywhere was “rot.” 
Until one day he got so very hot 
Enthusiasm waned—but that's my story! 


" You chaps," he said that day, ** when on 
my ‘bike,’ 

I rode by such a charming little lass, 

With dark blue eyes, boys, just the sort I 
like ; 

To win her praise I'd jump a ten-foot 
dyke; 

She smiled so sweetly, too, as I did 
pass.” 

Now here Bragg’s brutal bullying came 


out. 
Whate'er I said I always got a clout. 
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with the dogs, we finally got them har- 
nessed, and before daylight were on the 
snowy trail. The wind was still blowing, 
and soon after we started it began to snow. 
As the wind whirled the now fast-falling 
flakes in our faces we were almost blinded, 
and were often forced to stop and allow the 
guide to grope for the hidden trail. "We 
pushed steadily on, however, and nothing 
unusual occurred until early in the after- 
noon. 

Being but a tyro at driving, I was last on 
the trail. We were just entering the mouth 
of a small stream, broken by rapids, but 
slightly frozen over. Suddenly I fell through 
the ice, and was struggling like a madman in 


BRAGG'S BLUNDER. 


All principles of justice he abused. 

If I'd denied she smiled my head he'd 
touch, 

And when I said *I guessed she'd be 
amused,” 

That riled him just as much ! 


"She's Johnny Trevor's sis”—continued 
Bragg, 

* And so, of course, young Johnny is my fag. 

He tells me where she's going," next he 
said, 

“And if he doesn't—then I punch his 
head! 


This afternoon she goes to Blu 
Park, ag 

And so, of course, you bet I’m going to 
follow ; 


id if I don't ride back with her, just 

rk— 

I'll undertake my old machine to 
swallow ! ” 

While he was with us we of course were 
mild, 


To laugh before his face— well no, no 
never ! 

For Thomas is a teaser when he's riled; 

But when he'd gone away, why, then we 
smiled ; 

And as we stood there, up came Johnny 
Trevor. 


We told him what we'd heard—he shook 
his head, 
* The fellow is a perfect beast," he said; 
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the freezing water. I held fast to the head- 
line, however, and the dogs dashing off at 
full speed I was rescued from my watery bed. 
We now pushed on as rapidly as possible, for 
the ice was beginning to form on my wet gar- 
ments, and in a short time I looked like a 
piece of sculpture. In an hour's time we 
had reached Cross Lake, and round the 
cheerful fire we forgot our hardships and 
toil, and told stories of adventure far into the 
night. 

I have made many trips since by snow- 
shoe and dog-train, but none ever appealed 
to me like *hat first trip in the far-off frozen 
north. 

W. EnpxoNps. 


“Td dearly like to take him down a peg." 
And then young Johnny danced and 
slapped his leg. 


“I’m like my sis, although my hair don't 
curl," 

Said he, *and that of course is quite & 
pity ; 

But still I fancy if I were a girl 

You'd think that, like her, I was rather 
pretty. 

Suppose I don her dress and fool old 
Bragg !" 

“Ho! ho!" we cried; “why, Johnny, 
you're a brick!” 

“TIl make him pull me home and make 
him fag; 

But then when he 
sick.” 


discovers he’ll be 


“ A ripping scheme!" we yelled. “Be off 
at once. 

He will be sick, my boy, ’tis very true, 

He will feel sick, the brutal caddish 
dunce ! " 

But to ourselves we added, “So will 
you!” 


A little later, clustered round the gate, 
We saw a maiden riding, fair and bonnie. 
we I, “It’s Nellie Trevor, John’s too 
te ; 
Such is the stern decree of cruel fate!" 
She kissed her hand, and then—‘ My 
word, Pus ool 
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Then Johnny rode away along the flat ; 

He looked extremely modest and sedate. 

His hair was hidden "neath his sister's 
hat ; 

The only thing that marred the guise was 
that 

He steered the bike a 


jolly sight too 
straight. 


And when a poor old man he had to 
pass 
He turned the bike upon another track, 
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When, since he would impersonate a lass, 
He should, of course, have charged him in 
ihe back! 
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Bragg now came up—glanced up the street 
and down, 

Then, riding fast, soon caught sight of the 
face— 

He fancied so, for 
head. 

And now began a most exciting race; 


Johnny turned his 
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For Johnny rode his bike with skill and 
grace, 

A Bragg, though stronger far, was over- 
fed. 


And so without a word, without a sound, 

For several miles at least they sped away; 

And Johnny once or twice would glance 
around 

To see if Thomas Bragg was gaining 
ground— 

To ride too fast, of course, would never pay. 
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But when young Johnny's legs got rather 
tired, 

And bicycling began to be a fag,  [mired, 

He stepped off in a way that Bragg ad- 

Then, turning round as if he were inspired, 

He stammered out, ‘Why, is it Mr. 
Bragg ? 


I heard to-day of some fierce robber-man." 
“ Well, yes," said Bragg. “There was a 
robber too." 


He neat that this would be his wisest 
plan. 

" There is about these roads a highway- 
man, 

And that’s the reason why I followed 
you." 


John's exercise had made his visage red, 

It really might be redolent of paint. 

x yet he dropped his eyes and hung his 

ead; ~ 

And go with trembling voice he meekly 
sai 

That, after such a race, he felt quite 
faint. 


“I never can ride back, I am so tired.” 

Of good excuses Johnny had no lack; 

So while Bragg puffed and panted and 
perspired, 

The girl, as he supposed, whom he ad- 
mired 

Said, “Mr. Bragg, please could you pull 
me back? " 


At this suggestion Thomas was affrighted, 

But yet one fact seemed still to offer 
hope ; 

So smirking as the pretty face he sighted 

He said, “Well, really, I should be de- 
lighted, 

Except for this, I haven’t any rope.” 


But Johnny had prepared for sundry 
checks 

Like this. He fumbled in the dress, behind 
it, 


To reach a pocket—surely made to vex. 
He very nearly showed his stupid sex, _ 
It took him such an awful time to find it. 


“Ah, here's some cord," he simpered; 
“ won't this do? 

You'll help me home—please, won't you, 
Mr. Bragg? " 

Poor Thomas now, of course, looked rather 
blue ; 

But still he said, * Yes, anything for you." 

He might as well gain credit for the fag. 


And now began a most delightful ride ; 

Young Johnny felt as happy as a prince; 

He thought of his tormentor's humbled 
pride. : 

He might have thought of other things 
beside, 

Of things the thought of which would 
make him wince. 


He first back-treadled, but found that was 
tiring ; 

So when his little legs began to ache, 

While Thomas kept on grunting and 
perspiring, l 

Young Johnny, perched behind, applied the 
brake. 


And then, with female sentiment, he 
sighed, 

“Oh, isn’t it delightful, Mr. Bragg, 

So easily along the road to glide? 

It seems so cool and pleasant thus to ride, 


And doesn't seem to be at all a fag." 


And Thomas thought, as stil he puffed 
and sighed 

(To keep such thoughts from words was 
doubtless wise)— 

*I wish the beastly rope would now 
divide ; 

Her cycle must be jolly stiff to ride, . " 

Or else she's wondrous heavy for her size. 


And then at last, my boys, they hove in 
sight; 

Bragge's face looked just the colour of the 
beet, 

While Johnny seemed quite happy, cool 
and bright. 

As they came up he pulled the brake on 
tight, ‘beat. 

And poor old Bragg gave up at last, dead 


Then John unhooked the rope, and spinning 

past, [tackle held. 
Called out, “You chaps, I'm glad the 
But did you ever see, boys, such an ass? 
Why, Bragg," he cried, * youre just as 

green as grass!" [yelled ! 
And then, my stars, my boys, just how we 
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As soon as Bragg could walk he followed 
him, 

On the most dreaded work of vengeance 
bent. 

“ Hell tear the little fellow limb from 
limb,” 

Said Brown, in measured tones with accent 
grim. 

And so, to see the end of course we went. 


In luck was John, all fell as he'd arranged, 

We met him almost bursting in his glee. 

“You chaps," he said, “I very soon got 
changed, [estranged, 

And Bragg is more than ever now 

For, oh my sides—he thought that Nell 
was me!” 
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Here Johnny roared, and then at length he 
said, 

“Poor Nell, of whom he'd vowed he was 
so fond, 

Was in the garden gath'ring roses red, 

And Bragg rushed up to her to punch her 
head, 

When my big brothers put him in the 
pond !”’ 


Bragg isn’t now much seen about the 
town, ` 

He’s not a bully as he used to be; 

And yet I fear, and so does Billy Brown, 

That when he finds this story written 
down 

"Twil be a very sorry day for me! 


EO Emmm 


WITH A BUTTERFLY-NET IN INDIA. 


A’ this time of year those of us who love 

insects are rejoicing in the prospects of 
warm weather and new conquests for the 
cabinets. But the worst of English ento- 
mology, as far at least as the butterflies are 
concerned, lies in the fact that we have only 
sixty odd species all told, most of these being 
extremely local, and only one or two kinds 
abundant. Thus it comes that when the be- 
ginner has captured as many Garden Whites, 
Red Admirals, and Tortoiseshells as he can 
possibly need—perhaps more—a long and 
depressing interval follows before he meets 
with anything new. This is the time when 
he is very likely to “swap ” his store-boxes 
with a schoolfellow for a pot of jam, or do 
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something entomologically desperate of the 
kind. 

But out in India, where I have collected a 
great deal, it is different. There, when the 
rains cease tropical spring commences, vege- 
tation shooting up in moist heat like that 
of a greenhouse, and every plant bursts into 
flower from the stony summit of the hills to 
the deadly river swamps; one may then 
collect to any extent, and never lack for new 
species. I remember a pretty incident that 
impressed me with this fact before I had been 
in the country many weeks. It was a hot 
afternoon in the middle of the Indian 
summer, and up in my Travancore forests 
water had been scarce for some time. There 


was a little, however, still left in*the centres 
of the river beds that twisted through 
bamboo jungles, with great walls of teak and 
cedar trees on either side, and one of these 
open bits I had to cross. Approaching it on 
horscback, it seemed that the whole margin 
of the narrow thread of water up and down 
the nullah was gay with flowers, like a 
pattern-bed in one of our own gardens. But 
on à nearer approach these flowers resolved 
themselves into hundreds of butterflies, 
thirsty, as even insects will be in an eastern 
summer, and all busy sucking up the grate- 
ful moisture from the hot sands close along 
the stream edge. They rose under my 
horse’s hoofs, and wheeled and settled again, 
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as you may see the starlings wheel in the 
marshes, but with an infinitely more brilliant 
and startling effect. 

On another occasion I was lying out on a hot 
hill-slope, my rifle by my side, waiting for a 
chance shot at bison, and thinking how jolly 
it would be to be in England, when a grey 
cloud came towards me from the opposite 
valley. It was perhaps half a mile long, and 
as much like smoke left by a passing train as 
anything. ButI knew there were no railways 
within fifty miles of me, and yet that soft 
drifting cloud came steadily onwards, casting 
& distinct shadow on the long lemon grass of 
the hill-side; &nd then, when it was close by, 
I saw, to my astonishment and delight, that 
it was butterflies! They were almost all 
this time of a single kind, a very common 
pale green and black sort, but it was their 
number that was so astonishing; and I lay 
for half an hour on my back watching that 
interminable host, migrating in obedience to 
a wonderful law, drift by a few feet overhead, 
more numerous almost than the leaves of 
the great trees behind me. 

Of course these were exceptional instances. 
Even in India, a day without butterflies is 
possible, though rare. When I had time 
from harder work, I would breakfast early 
and sally forth armed with a bag-net of the 
ordinary kind, but very ample in propor- 
tions; a corked box with pins for a few of 
the choicer or smaller specimens, and an 
empty box slung over my shoulder for the 
larger species, holding an ample supply of 
leaves from an old book folded into 
“pockets.” Right outside my forest hut 
the fun would very likely begin by a brown 
butterfly springing up from the path, and 
dropping again ten yards farther on into the 
dead leaves, which he so exactly resembled 
that it was absolutely impossible to make 
him out. However, a stalk and a snap-shot 
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as he rose settled the matter, and there he 
was dead in my palm, a lovely fellow at 
close quarters, his delicate grey and russet 
wings all over splendid purple eye-like spots. 
A little higher up the ridge were some 
flowering shrubs, rather like myrtles, and 
about these perhaps a pair of buttertlies 
were playing—splendid blue and black in- 
sects, two of which * set? would fully cover 
a page of the “ Doy's Own." That was the 
moment to feel your heart thumping against 
your ribs as you stole up and made the fateful 
stroke which, with luck, imprisoned both at 
once, for time was when these insects were 
worth & guinea apiece, and tbough their 
money value has now decreased their beauty 
and fascination have not. Dipping into the 
next hollow, there would very likely be a 
chain of pools here—all that was left of a 
wet season river—and picturesque enough 
with the great trees almost meeting over 
them, and the long rattan canes hanging 
from the branches like innumerable bell- 
ropes. But the stagnant water was un- 
healthy, and, after watching for a few minutes 
a large transparent-winged, fairy-like butter- 
fly, that spends the livelong day in soaring 
up a hundred feet into the air, and then let. 
ting itself drop to the surface of its beloved 
stream pools with closed wings, I moved on 
again. In the next open space, where the 
grey rocks had come so near to the surface 
that no trees could flourish, a glossy ma- 
hogany-coloured butterfly shot by me like a 
veritable arrow. Well I knew that swiftest 
of any insect that lives, and how hopeless it 
was to attempt pursuit; so pretending I did 
not want him, and keeping a sharp look-out 
for snakes, which love these sun-scorched 
slopes, I went on, and soon came out on a 
bracken-covered hill-side, that might have 
been England itself. Here there were blues 
flying about, having beautiful tails to their 


hinder wings, and green and gold spots 
below. They, with some real tortoiseshell 
butterflies, identical with the English form, 
would quite persuade me for & time I was 
back in the old country. So the day went 
on, the morning being most productive, the 
hot forenoon spent lunching and sorting my 
captures in the cool shade of some friendly 
cotfee-planter’s house, and the afternoon 
devoted to retracing my steps and picking 
up a few more specimens of any species 
which I found I was short of. 

The English collector, accustomed to our 
small northern insects, will marvel how 
perhaps fifty or sixty butterflies, many of 
them great in stretch of wing, were cart‘ed 
safely home. No ordinary pocket box 
would hold them, of course—it was just those 
invaluable paper * pockets." If you tear a 
leaf out of any book—an out-of-date time- 
table will be more advisable than one of 
your class books—and fold it across side- 
ways, you will find that when you have 
doubled over the spare margins again you 
will have a very neat triangular-shaped 
receptacle, capable of holding for any length 
of time a butterfly, with its wings folded over 
its back. It was into these papers I put my 
big insects, and a hundred of them thus 
secured would go into a cigar-box which 
would not have contained half a dozen if 
pinned. The English soldiers in India are 
great collectors, and fasten their capture 
inside their pith helmets for the time; but 
this is objectionable for various reasons, 
and the paper-pocket plan is so good that 
I would advise every boy to try it for 
himself. 

On another occasion, with the Editor’s 
permission, I may give an account of an 
evening's sugaring for moths in an Indian 
jungle, and an exciting incident that followed 
from it. 


MY VISIT TO DEAL AND THE DEAL BOATMEN. 


(x io Deal," said my physician, when I 
went to him to complain of sleepless- 
ness, shattered nerves and the like ailments. 
* You have been working too hard and are 
run down. You only want rest and change 
of air and scene: you are & good sailor and 
love the sea ; live on the beach and on the 
water; cultivate thesociety of the world-famed 
Deal boatmen —you will learn & lot—and of 
all things determine to do no work. Indeed, 
if I were you," he added with a laugh, “I 
wouldn't even leave an address behind ! " 

And to Deal I went. Hastily writing to 
Secure rooms at the north and unfashionable 
end of the primitive little watering-place, 
with special instructions that they must 
“ face the sea,” in forty-eight hours I started, 
feeling nothing less than a ‘ rag." 

About two and a-half hours later the 
train ran into the station, and, having 
collected my few traps, I was borne along in 
the omnibus and speedily deposited at 
115 Beach Street, a long irregularly built 
narrow strect—most picturesque withal— 
that runs from the pier to the Sandown 
Castle ruins. I noticed with joy that my 
directions had been carefully obeyed and that 
only a small strip of road separated the 
houses—no two the same size or shape— 
from the top of the great sloping banks of 
beach, where the sound of the outgoing tide 
swishing back the shingle, and the pure, 
bracing north-east wind blowing .over the 
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PART I.—WHY I WENT AND WHAT I SAW. 


Downs from the North Sea, 
delightful and invigorating. 

I was welcomed at the door by the plea- 
sant, smiling landlady, and taken into the 
quaint old-fashioned little rooms, en suite, 
on the ground floor—everything spotlessly 
clean and fragrant with bunches of lavender, 
and a vase containing roses on the table 
where a dainty little meal of tea and appe- 
tising hot buttered cakes was spread for my 
refreshment. 

And here I must pause to make a passing 
comment upon one of the many charms of 
the dear little town that I learned, during a 
sojourn of five happy and health-giving 
weeks, to love so well. From the biggest 
tradesman to the humblest little fisher-lad, 
the manners of the people are so delightful. 
Respectful, self-respecting, they, one and all, 
seem to be imbued with the same old-world 
simplicity and genuine unsophisticated kind- 
ness of heart that prompt pleasant manners, 
and—to the credit of Deal—I may remark 
that I never once saw an intoxicated boatman 
during my whole stay. 

To return to my landlady, Mrs. Hayman, 
with whom I soon became good friends, she 
kindly expressed a desire to “ do all that she 
could to make me comfortable, and hoped to 
send me back looking much more hearty." I 
had no fears on that score, but, anxious not 
to lose a day of the campaign that I had 
planned out, which was to consist of fishing, 


were alike 


of boating and canoeing, of sailing, and, best 
of all, a daily morning dive and swim in 
yonder blue sea, I asked her to introduce to 
me a couple of experienced and reliable young 
boatmen who would be more or less at my 
disposal during the next few weeks. 

“That I can, madame,” she replied. ‘ Jim 
Wratten and Will Erridge are as good, steady 
lads as youcan find. ‘They are skilful and 
careful sailors, and both come of generations 
of Deal lifeboat folk.’’ 

Later in the day I interviewed the young 
boatmen and arranged to begin a course of 
bathes on the morrow. After a good night's 
rest, I donned my swimming costume, with 
warm over-wraps, and descended to the 
beach, where I tound Will Erridge with boat 
and ladder in readiness, and a few other 
sailors waiting to shove us off. 

It was a delicious morning, bright and hot, 
with just sufficient wind to cause a slight 
swell, and we got into deep water immedi- 
ately. Now, hitherto, diving from a boat 
had not been practised by lady visitors at 
Deal. No one, however, would have known 
this by the young boatman's grave face, 
and it was not until some days later that 
he told me with a merry smile that 
he had started with awful anxiety and gone 
through agonies of mind at the moment I 
went over the stern, “For I made sure, 
lady." he said, “that you would never come 
up alive no more!" He was very speedily 


assured on that point, and I think that 
during the whole five weeks Will and I only 
missed the morning expedition on three 
stormy days. 

But I was pining for a trip to the Goodwin 
Sands, those terrible, treacherous sands 
so much dreaded by all navigators, into 
which many a goodly ship has been sucked 
and many a bravelife lost. It is said, and 
probably with some degree of truth, that if 
all the treasure swallowed in their depths 
could be brought up it would pay the 
National Debt three times over. Some 
seven or eight miles long by about four 
broad, this huge sandbank lies low in the 
water and runs from north to south, between 
which and Deal are the Downs that afford 
an anchorage of deep water for shipping. 
The south side is now entirely submerged 
by the sea, but the great expanse on the 
north is exposed for some hours daily in low 
water, only to be covered again as the in- 
coming tide hides it from view. One of the 
chief dangers for ships. my lads told me, lies 
in the constant shifting of the sands by 
wind and storm, so that while a few of the 
principal spits or swatches are well known 
there are many others of which no one can 


guess. These are indicated by broken water 
and the foam of little waves, over which a 
small boat glides easily enough. 

A day, some few ahead, had to be arranged 
for a sail to the Goodwins when it should be 
low water about four o'clock. A little 
fifteen-foot white cutter, the Mermaid, as 
clean and taut as any private yacht, was to 
take us with a small boat in tow. We sent 
word to the Gull lightship that we would 
pay her a visit en route, and on the appointed 
day we made ready. Well provided with an 
ample luncheon, and not forgetting to take & 
large supply of newspapers, of vegetables and 
fruit, together with a pound of the strongest 
shag tobacco, for the Gull's lightsmen, we all 
met round the Mermaid somewhere about 
eleven o'clock, or two hours after high water. 
The party consisted of a friend and his 
daughter, the two young boatmen, Jim and 
Will, Will's father, good old Erridge, one of 
the brave heroes of many a lifeboat adven- 
ture, and myself. 

We arranged ourselves in the little vessel 
at the top of the steep bank, and the word 
was given to shove off. Down she flew, 
throwing up the spray high as her bow took 
the water, and bounded lightly over the waves. 


The Goodwin Sands. 
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Away we went with a smart south-westerly 
breeze filling out her foresail, mainsail and 
màzen, running free before the wind, as Will 
steered straight for the Gull and hailed her 
in about an hour for the purpose of boarding. 
Two small narrow shelves on the lightship's 
side, with a rope thrown out on each hand, 
did not seem to afford an easy mode of as- 
cending to the deck above from a small 
boat plunging up and down below. However, 
following the directions of the men, we 
each seized the right moment, made the 
lower shelf with one knee, cautiously drew 
the other foot up to it; in like manner the 
second and third, and grasped on each side by 
a stalwart lightsman, negotiated the climb to 
the deck in safety. The sailors, six in 
number, greeted us with hearty goodwill. 
In the deadly monotony of a life of two 
months at a time cut off from all communi- 
cation with the outer world, save by the 
advent of provision boats, visitors are a 
rarity. We were shown all over the vessel, 
and how the lights were worked. we made 


some little purchases of boxes made by the 
men, with pictures of the Gull on their lids, 
and after admiring their many clever handi- 
crafts of knitting, netting, and carpentering, 


with which they while away the time, the to- 
bacco, papers, etc., were handed over to them. 
Then, at a signal from the boat below, we went 
to the ship’s side, shook hands with the kindly 
sailors, and prepared to leave. 

The descent was great fun, and was 
accomplished thus : 

“You grasps a rope in each hand, lady," 
said the master, ‘‘ and you goes down back- 
wards ; you puts one foot on the top shelf, 
next you feels down till you makes the lower, 
and then you waits; when you hears Jim’s 
voice a-shouting ‘Drop,’ why then you 
drops." 

I carried out orders, and after a second or 
two, which seemed much longer, the boat 
below ascended high up on the crest of a 
wave; a stentorian voice shouted “ Drop, 
lady," and in blind faith I dropped and 
landed comfortably in the boat while Jim 
and Will stood by to break the fall. A 
ringing cheer followed from the lightship 
men as the Mermaid shoved off from the 
Gull and pulled her head round for the 
Sands, a cheer that was vigorously repeated 
as we sped by rapidly on our return journey 
some hours later. 

By-and-by we got into rough water, and 
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took out our field-glasses to search for the 
first indications of the gruesome, awesome 
place. Then we approached a large patch of 
shallow water, where little angry-looking 
waves breaking over the surface showed 
that & sandbank lay but a few feet below. 
As the Mermaid, however, drew only nine- 
teen inches, she glided easily over it into 
deep water beyond. A mast, which from 
that distance looked like a stick standing up 
away on the starboard bow, told the sad tale 
of a gallant ship sucked so far under the 
cruel sands that hold their victims hard and 
fast in their relentless clutches. A long 
strip of land with apparently a moving white 
border was the next thing visible, and as we 
neared the celebrated Goodwins we could see 
the foam of the breakers dashing along side- 
ways, looking for all the world like a huge 
pack of white, wild wolves, tearing over and 
chasing each other, while on the sands what 
appeared like a series of low white pillars 
arranged methodically in twos and threes 
could be seen. 

“ But what are those tiny little pillars ? "' 
I asked; “ and what becomes of them in high 
water, when you tell me the sands are eight 
or ten feet under water?” 


“ Wait, lady, and see," said young Will 
Erridge; “tbey be no pillars." And as we 
drew nearer and nearer, the seeming 
“pillars’’ suddenly stirred, and with wild 
shrieks and shrill cries arose in the air. 
They were the Goodwin seagulls, white with 
black wings, that, when undisturbed, range 
themselves in symmetrical precision across 
the stretch of sands, squatting there until 
the incoming tide makes the place soft and 
quivery. Then, first raising one leg, then 
another, they remain until the sands can no 
longer bear their weight, when they regularly 
ascend, to return when the bank is again hard 
enough to afford a resting-place. It is said 
that these gulls first taught to man the 
secret of treading these deadly sands to the 
last safe moment, while saving life. 

The small boat was brought alongside : we 
stepped in, and, leaving a man in charge of 
the Mermaid, we were rowed in shore 
through the surf. On landing it seemed 
impossible to realise that the sands, now so 
hard and firm, with an aspect of miles of good, 
solid footing all round, would be in a few 
hours invisible. At least six feet now above 
the level of the sea, here may be seen in the 
distance a projection which we were told 
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was an anchor-fluke, there a portion of a lost 
Ship's ribs and trucks, anon stumps; and 
the great sternpost of the good ship Terpsi- 
chore, whence the gallant lifeboat-men 
rescued the whole crew in a terrific gale in 
1892. All around are swatches or passages 
of water that divide the sands, and, hard as 
the dry parts are at low water, if one foot 
be put into a tiny, narrow passage, in & 
moment it is drawn in, giving one a faint 
idea of what horrors are in store for those 
who are driven into its treacherous bosom 
when covered from view. It is these bits of 
wrecks hidden from sight, on a wild, dark 
night, that cause so much additional peril 
to the noble work of salvation of life by the 
brave Kentish boatmen. 

Standing thus over the graves of so many 
gallant lives, with the vast stretches of 
sands for miles around and the seagulls 
hovering and screaming above, a feeling of 
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solemnity seemed to oppress the whole 
party. After wandering about for a while, we 
seated ourselves on the sands and bade the 
elder Erridge tell us the histories of some of 
the wrecks; but, though he willingly spun us 
many a true yarn about the ill-fated ships 
beneath our feet and rescues effected by 
other of his mates, he never once mentioned 
any of his own doings. The brave Deal 
sailors—so courageous, humane, and skilful 
that their name and fame are renowned all 
over the world, and have been for many 
hundreds of years—are ever thus. In their 
genuine simplicity and modesty, they think 
nothing of their own heroic deeds, and are 
never known to boast. Truly, they are a 
unique race ! 

But time was up, and we walked back to 
the little boat and were put on board the 
Mermaid. We up anchor, and as she sailed 
away we watched the seagulls return and 
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squat themselves into little even pillars ; one 
or two followed us close for a while and 
darted down to pick up the bits of food we 
threw out to them, and then rose with a 
shrill scream as though they would bid us 
adieu, and flew back to their companions 
When within a mile from shore, the wini 
dropped and a dead calm set in. After sail- 
ing first on one tack and then on the otber. 
the rest of the party decided to take to th 
small boat, and old Erridge rowed them 
home, luckily before a thick white fog ev- 
veloped us, and it was late and quite dari 
before we in the Mermaid got back to the 
beach. The deadly fascination of the 
Goodwins had laid its spell on me, and I 
sailed there again & few days later, accom. 
panied by my good friend, Mr. Sanderson, and 
his little son, but on that occasion we tox 
no small boat, so did not land. The seagulls 
looked as if they had never moved since! 
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A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS 


THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN: 


ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


IRDCAGES of various constructions may be 
obtained. Fig.56 shows one of the best 
patterns. The bottom slides up to meet the 
top, and the four sides fold over it one by one. 
The arched top leaves just room for the 
bird. By simply lifting the cage by the ring 


at the top, the bottom and sides fall into 
position. 

While on the subject of birdcages, it may 
be as well to say a few words about the 
* vanishing birdcage," which was so popular 
some few years ago. In the later patterns 
the cage is of a round shape with a conical 
roof, the whole being made to collapse into a 
small compass. A piece of strong cord is 
attached to the ring at the top, by means of a 
hook, just before the performance of the trick. 
The loose end of the cord passes up the 
performer's sleeve and across his back, under 
the coat, and down the sleeve on the opposite 
side, where it is fastened to the wrist. The 
length is so adjusted that by suddenly extend- 
ing both arms to their full length, in the act 
of apparently throwing the cage into the air, 
the cord is drawn tight, and instantaneously 
draws the cage, which the performer rapidly 
compresses between his hands, up the 
sleeve. 

To return to our hat trick. A most 
effective production is a set of six lighted 
Chinese lanterns. These are made in the 
usual concertina shape, so that they collapse 
into a flat parcel. The bottoms are made of 
tin. The undermost lantern has no further 
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speciality, except that the candle holder is 
placed near the side, instead of in the centre 
as is the case with an ordinary lantern. The 
bottom of the second lantern has a round 
hole near its circumference, through which 
the candle of No. 1 passes. Lantern No. 3 
has two holes to admit of the candles of Nos. 
1 and 2 passing through. Lantern No. 4 has 
three holes, Nc. 5 four holes, No. 6 five holes. 

Thus when the lanterns are closed and 
packed together, one above the other, all the 
candles project through the top lantern, which 
is provided with a match and a piece of sand- 
paper to strike it on, the latter being glued to 
the tin. 

The wicks of the candles may with 
advantage be moistened with turpentine, 
when they will light more readily. All 
can be lighted at the same time, after 
which they are lifted out, one by one, by 
the wire loop at the top The weight of the 
tin bottom will in most cases ensure the 
lantern expanding to its full length, but if 
this i" not sufficient a rim of thin lead may 
be added. When the lanterns are lifted 
from the hat it must be remembered that 
they cannot be stood on the table; provision 
must therefure be made for hanging them up. 
A piece of wire stretched across the stage or 
room answers the purpose well 

The set of three 28 lb. weights.—These are 
of the shape shown in fig. 57. They are 
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mere bottomless shells, and are constructed 
of sheet iron: this is doubled at the sides to 
give additional strength, and a wire rim is 
let in round the base between the two 
surfaces of metal, so that the so-called 


weights when produced may be banged 
down on the table with considerable force 
It will easily be seen that they fit one ove 
the other, and in the undermost one ‘a: 
introduced into the hat, base downwards) 
may be packed reticules, springballs ew. 


Fig. 58, 


There are no bottoms to the weights, as hs 
already been said, but the interior as well t: 
the outside is painted a dense black, so ths: 
at a little distance it is impossible to detect 
the deficiency. The ring by which th 
weights are lifted out folds down flat agurs 
the top. 

Inferior sets of weights are sometime 
made with only one thickness of metal for 
the sides, or constructed entirely of paste 
board. In this case an assistant behind the 
scenes drops a heavy weight at the erst: 
moment the performer places down b: 
imitation. 

The set of four drums.— This is an extreme; 
palpable delusion. The drums are made t 
fit one inside the other, much after the sir: 
fashion as the weights just described. Wit 
the drums, however, the principle is mor 
obvious, for, being of a uniform wid: 
throughout their length, each of the mse 
ones has to be made considerably sma: 
than its predecessor. 

Tin goblets are made of the shape short 
in fig. 58. The tapering shape and the tbz 
metal of which they are constructed ali* 
a large number to be packed together on U* 
“one inside the other ” principle. Whe: 
taken out of the hat separately and spre! 
over the table, or thrown into a heap on ti: 
floor, they make a big show; but here, agat- 
the artifice is very obvious. 


An improvement on the above consists in 
the production of & dozen champagne 
glasses. The principle is exactly the same. 
One of the glasses is an ordinary article, but 
the others are made of thin celluloid. 

Bottles are amongst the variety of loads, 
half-a-dozen at a time being the usual 
number. There is only one genuine glass 
bottle; the others are simply half shella of 
pepier-máché (fig. 59) which are packed 
round it 
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Paper ribbon has a very pretty effect. It 
can be obtained from the conjuring depots 
in rolls of about 6 inches in diameter. In 
developing the ribbon, commence from the 
centre of the roll: after several yards have 
been drawn out by hand, taxe the wand, and, 
placing it under a coil of the ribbon, swing it 
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round and round in large circles. In this 
way the ribbon will be rapidly produced 
with a most pleasing effect, and by the 
time the whole is unrolled there will be 
a large bundle of paper several times larger 


than the hat. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE WHEEL AND THE ROAD. 


HE oarsman may sing of the river and lake, 
His pastime with praises may load ; 
A. song of delight he may leave in his wake : 
But give me the wheel and the road ! 


Oh, vales of the midlands; oh, hills of the west: 
When holiday touring is o'er, 

I dream of you still, and I pine with a zest 
Your beauties again to explore. 


What grand exultation will throb in the heart 
When—each still in excellent trim— 

We see from some rise, many miles from the start, 
The hills we have left growing dim. 


And then, like the swallows, we skim from the crown. 
Behind us the hill rises fast ; 

A bridge—a few houses—a church and a town, 
In rapid succession slip past. 
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Not here can we stay, for we ride with old Time, 
He's pacing us down to the sea. 

And borne on the breeze comes a musical chime— 
The clock in the town striking three. 


And now the last hill on the road has been won, 
A shout: for the sea is in sight ! 

And Xenophon's heroes, their journey near done, 
Felt hardly a keener delight. 


The oaraman may sing of the river and lake, 
His pastime with praises may load ; 
But (Ais glad refrain would I send in his wake: 
* Oh, give me the wheel and the road 1" 
JOHN LEA. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


WORDS OF CHEER. 


MR. ALLAN JAcK writes from Staffordshire : ** I took 
the first number of the * B.O.P.' and have taken it 
ever since without missing a single number. I had to 
beg a penny from my mother to obtain the coveted 
sheet. Now I have & home of my own, I may say I 
have still the greatest interest in the best of all boys’ 
papers, and enjoy its pages just as much as when I was 
a lad at school, perhaps more. I consider that it is 
now better than ever, and am sure I rejoice with 
* B.O.P.' readers all the world over to have our old 
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and well-tried friends Dr. Stables and Jules Verne 
delighting us once more. 

“The *B.O.P.' has done a great work in stamping 
out a lot of pernicious rubbish, and placing before 
British youths literature suited to their taste of the 
very highest excellence, absorbing, sound, instructive, 
and full of moral teaching. Iam glad, sir, to be able 
to congratulate you on the attainment of the 
EUN. majority, and I hope I may live to see its 

ubilee." 


HOW MUCH MORE. 


WHEN Arnold was writing the life of Robertson of 
Brighton, he went to Brighton for the purpose of 
collecting anecdotes of Robertson. Stopford rooke, 
who had already written a life of Robertson, bad put 
in little of the anecdotal, and Arnold thought there 
were reminiscences that might possibly be used. He 
went into a book-shop, and talked with the proprietor, 
who took him into alittle back room, and, pointing to 
a portrait of Robertson upon the wall, said, “ You see 
that picture! Whenever I am tempted by men, I 
just run into this back parlour and look at that face. 
Whenever I find myself the victim of despondency, I 
come in here and look at Robertson's face, and my 
despondency goes Whenever I am afraid of meeting 
a difficulty, I come and look into his eyes, and they 
put new force into me.” Ifa picture of Robertson in 
a back room will do that for a Brighton bookseller, what 
may we not expect when we have notonly a picture 
of Jesus in our souls, but Jesus Himself living in our 
conscience, our heart, our soul, nay, the whole of us? 
There is nothing that will inspire, quicken, and 
gladden like the contemplation of Jesus Christ. 

Rev. DR. JOHN OLIFFORD. 
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A PORTRAIT IN FEW TOUCHES. 


I. 

HOMAS GANDY 

Is a dandy— 
Only cares 
For what he wears. 


C 
) 
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II. 

Buys his clothes 
Through the nose— 
Dainty boots, 
Costly suits; 


M Loy s makes 


He has a moments bliss, 


momenls only em 


Then he feels like this . 


II. 

Silken hats, 
Gloves and spats; 
Sports a cane, 
Looking vain. 


IV. 
Walks the street 
With unsoiled feet, 
Finger-tips 
Around his lips. 


Fondly curling, 
Smoothing, twirling, 


Tender hair 


That isn't there! 


A. LESLIE. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES. 


II.—Handwriting. 


0 page 78 of the present Volume we offered Prize- 
money to the amount of Five Guineas for the best 
copy of the First Psalm. The style of writing was not 
limited to any one class. such as the commercial, cor- 
responding, legal, etc., the competitors were to be 
taken in sections according to age, and the prize-money 
was to be divided according to the judgment of the 
adjudicators. 
We are glad to be able to report that a very large 
number of our readers have taken part in this subject, 
our Award in which will now be given. 


(Ages—7 to 9.) 
Prize—bs. 


JONATHAN COUCH (age 9), 13 Ranelagh Road, St. Aus- 
tell, Cornwall. 


CERTIFICATES, 
(Names are arranged in order of merit.) 


Robert Glen Shaw, 45 Comely Bank Road, Edin- 
burgh; Ernest Alfred Gomm, 49 King Street, Canter- 


bury; Sydney Howes, 55 Churchill Road, Magdalen Road, 
Norwich ; Philip Arthur Taylor, 17 Buccleugh Road, 
West Dulwich, S.E. ; Ernest Edward Hawes, 55 Shaftes- 
bury Road, Crouch Hill; Allen Basil Bratton, 37 De 
Vere Gardens, Kensington, London; Herbert Ronald 
Sandford, St. Peter's Rectory, Drogheda, Ireland; 
Frederick Percival Smith, 22 South Street, Leominster, 
Herefordshire ; Noel Hutchinson, The Grove, Uphol- 
land, near Wigan; Owen Hart, Megdale Farm, Mat- 
lock Bridge. 


(Age—10.) 
Prize—7s. 6d. 


FREDERICK ALEXANDER ROK, Engleside, Price's Avenue, 
Cliftonville, Margate. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Seymour Hart, Megdale Farm, Matlock Bridge; 
Harold W. Hawkins, 16 Desborough Road, Eastleigh, 
Hants; Robert Fabian, 67 Dunluce Street, Walton, 
Liverpool; Reginald John Tulloh Hatchet, Clydesdale, 
Malvern ; John Menzies Beattie, Gartcows Road, Fal- 
kirk, N.B. ; Stanley Evans, Olive Mount, Upper Bangor, 
N. Wales; Ernest Rahles Rahbula, 7 Banbury Road, 
South Hackney ; Arthur MacDonald Munro, The 
Vicarage, Stowmarket, Suffolk : Robert Ernest Salt, 
Ourbar Vicarage, Sheffield; Godfrey Armitage, Lyd- 
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gate Cottage, High Street, Harbury ; Ernest Arthur 
Mitchell, 129 Western Road, Hove, Brighton ; Sidney 
Mary Bussell, Orosbie Hall, Bexhill-on-Sea ; W. Emrys 
Parry, Llans-amlet, Glam. ; William H. Bryce, 85 p 
Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; John B. Trend, 1 Grosvenor 
Square, Southampton ; Norman V. Spear, 7 Claremont 
Road, Cricklewood; Harold Edwin Darke, 42 North- 
olme Road, Highbury Park, N.; Harold Thomas, 33 
Leathwell Road, St. John's, 8.E. ; H. Hockley, 89 Eltham 
Road, Lee; Albert Edwin Utton, 52 King's Road, Peck- 
ham, 8.E. 


(Age—11.) 
Prizes—7s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM NEWBARN, Camden House, St. James's Street, 
Doncaster. 
ROBERT LAMB, Munton Boys’ School, Sunderland. 


CERTIFICATES. 


H. B. Sharman, Clapham School, 67 High Street, s.w. ; 
Arthur John Prentice, 67 Mildmay Road, N.; Elsie 
Emma Palmer, The Stores, Benson, Wallingford, Berks ; 
J. Welfare, Park Road, Sittingbourne, Kent; Willie 
Graves, Wakes Colne, Earls Colne, R.S.0.; Thomas 
Perowne Coe, 5 Cambridge Street, Norwich; A. E. 
Chandler, 1 Beresford Villas, Park Terrace, Southend ; 
Walter Hart, Duke Street, Cullompton, Devon ; Percy 
Beattie, 18 Church Street, Maidstone, Kent; Harold 
Dutt, 26 Park Street, Stourbridge, Worcestershire ; 
Harold Harry White, 33 London Road, Stroud ; Harry 
James Harvey, 20 Marlborough Road, Norwich ; Ernest 
Stuart Heron, 2 Tilney Street, Aintree, Liverpool ; John 
Harry Hummel, 88 Salcott Road, Wandsworth Common, 
s.w. ; Joseph Hollas, 31 Church Street, Farnworth, nr. 
Bolton ; George Darby, 71 Woolwich Road, E. Green- 
wich ; Austen Styring, 8 Cypress Terrace, Burgoyne 
Road, Sheffield ; Ernest Henry Mallory, West Lutton, 
E. R. York; A. V. Oopely. Monement House, Norfolk 
Street, King's Lynn; Arthur Maurice Allen, 58 Fern- 
dale Road, Leytonstone; Fergus Hay e, rine 
Kirkintillock ; Joan Ponsonby Templeton, Hungerford, 
Berks; Arthur Dougall, Eyeview, Eyemouth, N.B.; 
Ralph Winwood, Lagavulin, Islay, N.B. ; Oliver S 
656 Liverpool Road, Patricroft, nr. Manchester, 


(To be continued.) 
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ALLAN ADAIR; 


OR, 
HERE AND THERE IN 
MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author of '* The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " 
“In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” 
* Qur Home ín the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER XXI.—OFF TO SOUTHERN SEAS— 
PATAGONIA AND THE LAND OF FIRE. 


‘(\ur of the darkness of the closing gorge, 
and into the full blaze of Arctio sun- 
shine. 

But surely Providence had taken the 
helm. For just as all seemed lost, poor 
Allan fainted and fell forward. 

He opened his eyes, saw they were safe, 
and that Rory had laid him tenderly down 
in the bottom of the boat, and placed a 
pillow of canvas under his head. 

But he slept now for fully half an 
hour. The terribly narrow escape that he 
had, and the strain on his energies, had 
caused a strange drowsiness to creep over 
him, and he did well to slumber a little 
while. 

But he awakened fresh and clear. 
brained, and with the old smile on his 
handsome young face. 

Still he shuddered just a little when he 
thought of the darkness, the torrent of 
black water, and the gradually closing 
ice. 

The Czarina bore up for home about 
a week after this, and so our heroes left 
this strange, strange land, perhaps—who 
knows—for ever and a day. 

One word about the closing of the ice 
gorge, which, as we have already seen, 
arose from natural causes. 

The river, dammed below, formed an 
immense lake interiorly, which, in a few 
days' time, forced a passage over its banks, 
and went surging on towards the sea in a 
new bed, which fell over the green icy 
cliffs, down straight into the ocean, form- 
ing a cascade of such height and such 
grandeur as one seldom sees even in this 
far northern land of wonders. 

This gigantic waterfall was the last 
thing the lads looked upon, as the 
baron's beautiful yacht steamed south- 
west and away through the dark-blue, 
berg-studded ocean. 
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The birds wheeled round them until 
night began to fall, then flew back to their 
lonesome cliffs. 

A huge bear, floating on one of the small 
icebergs, lifted a lazy head, and gazed 
after them for a while, yawned, and fell 
asleep once more. 

The last great beast they saw, as the 
shadows of night fell around them, was a 
huge black shape—it was no ordinary 
whale—pursuing his lonesome way from 
west to east. 

Then darkness fell, which, to-night, 
would have been intense save for the 
brightness of planets and stars. 

And everybody seemed happy all over 
the ship. 

The Captain had given orders for the 
main brace to be spliced, and the men 
below, around the galley fire, smoked, and 
varned, sang and toasted wives and 
sweethearts in the old fashion, that 
will never die out as long as Britannia 
owns a ship at sea. 

“ Well, well, boys," said Uncle Jack, as, 
with the exception of Allan, whose watch 
it was on deck, all sat near the stove, “and 
don't you think we have enjoyed a rather 
good time of it on the whole?” 

There was only one answer to that 
question; then all began to talk of far- 
off bonnie Scotland, and the green-banked 
shores of merrie England in the South. 
And so with coffee—to which the older 
men—Uncele Jack, Ross, and the baron— 
could hardly be blamed for adding their 
pipes, the night passed quietly, happily, 
hopefully away, until it was time to turn 
in. 


One evening, three months after, they 
were all seated just as they are now, but 
on the large and bonnie orlop deck of 
Castle Indolence. 

Yet neither Vasto nor Czarina was 
here, nor, need I add, their masters. 

But both Ross and the baron were ex- 
pected every minute, and dinner was al- 
most ready to lay. Mrs. Adair sat in her 
rocking-chair, and Allan was resting his 
head on her lap, as if he were a boy once 
again. 

Little daft Tronso sat watching at the 
curtained doorway. He knew as well as 
anyone that old friends were coming. 

Yes, and long ere anyone else heard a 
footstep, he did, and began to bark most 
joyfully indeed. 

Then in rushed a hairy hurricane— 
Vasto and the beautiful Czarina. 

Right jolly was their welcome. 

Ailie was most tastefully and prettily 
dressed to-night. There was a deeper 
flush on her bonnie face, and a brighter 
sparkle in her eye as she shook hands 
with the baron. 

At least poor Rory thought so. 

Bar his extra height, and that slight 
moustache of his, he seomed to have 
altered but slightly in appearance, and 
none in heart and character. 

He was still impulsive, and this very 
moment he managed to escape from 
the company. 

It was & clear frosty night, but he 
minded not the cold. He made his way 
to the top of the cliff, that frowned grey 
over the star-spangled ocean, and sat 
down to think. 

Sadly too. 

“ Ay,” he said to himself, “it is myself 
that knows right well how the clouds are 
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drifting. How pleased she was to sce 
him. Well, why should & poor Irish boy 
aspire to such as she ? Beauty and virtue— 
these same are her fortune, and she'll 
be the Baroness Ranzikoff. Not a pretty 
name to go to church with. But, bother 
you, Rory! is it the father's son of you that 
would be mourning over the loss of one 
beautiful fish when there are thousands 
more in the ocean? ” 

Rory whipped out his flute. Maybe the 
airs he plaved were melancholy, but they 
restored and comforted him; and when 
he returned to Castle Indolence he was his 
happy old self once more. 

* Yes," said Ross, after dinner, “and I 
sail in spring.time. It isa wild life I may 
lead, but I am to return after a tune, if I 
do not succeed. I shall hope for the best, 
however, for surely the glorious Light 
should extend to even savages in the utter- 
most regions of the earth.” 

“ True,” said the baron musingly, “ and 
vou are to be missionary to the savages of 
Tierra del Fuego? ” 

Ross nodded. 

“Ihave read much about this strange 
land, and would like to visit it. In the 
brave Czarina we need fear nothing. And, 
Ross, my brother," he added, “ I shall take 
you out." 

“A thousand thanks, Baron Ranzi- 
koff.” 

The month was January, and stormy 
were the winds that blew up channel, 
high the waves that broke and roared on 
the rocks far down beneath the old wind- 
mill. 

But it was agreed that the Czarina 
should be brought round from Glasgow in 
a few days, manned, provisioned, and 
made ready for the long, long voyage to 
the southern seas and land of fire. 

This was done. 

Then passed a quiet and happy month, 
Uncle Jack being the constant companion 
of the good old skippers, Barnard and 
Tom Stunsail. 

But the strangest part of the fitting-out 
of the yacht has yet to be told, for Ailie 
and her maid were ta be passengers. 

Even a wilful man must have his way, 
but a wilful girl generally succeeds in 
getting hers without much trouble. 

Mrs. Adair knew, as mothers do, that 
a beautiful daughter is apt to get married. 
It is fate, and she bowed to it. She kept 
up her heart bravely. She would not be 
lonely, she said, a sister was coming to 
live with her, and bring her children, and 
the same dear old seafarers would still be 
the keepers and defenders of Castle In- 
dolence. 

A swallow can fly over one thonsand 
miles a day. Our thoughts can beat that 
record, and can fly faster than time itself. 

Let us see, then; the Czarina left 
England in February, and taking it very 
easy and calling at many ports, reached 
the entrance to the Straits of Magellan in 
three months’ time. 

What a bright and cheerful home on 
the ocean wave Ailie had made it for all 
hands. She had turned out an excellent 
sailor, and was never indeed one day ill. 
She really ranked with, but under, her 
good Uncle Jack, and many a little im- 
provement she carried out. She merely 
suggested this, that, or the other, to her 
Uncle, the captain, and managed very 
nicely and neatly, too, to bring hiin round 
to her way of thinking, while all the time 


the bold skipper thought he was having 
his own way. 

She was kind, and perhaps slightly con- 
descending, to even the baron, whom, after 
all, she looked upon as somewhat an 
invalid; she was a sister to Rory figura- 
tively, as well as in reality to Allan, and 
gave Rory much more of his own way 
than her brother got. 

At heart Ailie was a true Christian, and 
it is little wonder, therefore, that brave, 
hardy Ross McLean—who, with his life 
in his hand, was going into & savage land 
to spread the Truth, if those terrible 
savages could but receive it—had her 
heartfelt sympathy and her prayers. 

And Aile, too, was & great favourite 
with the men, and many an extra littlo 
treat she got them, or rather commanded 
the doctor to grant them, when the 
weather grew stormy, wet, and wild. 

Bright and cheerful, too, were the long 
dark evenings or forenights, when all who 
could get below sat around in the cosy 
drawing-room saloon to yarn, to sing, or 
to listen while Ailie played and the baron 
sang, Rory chiming in with his sweet, 
sad tlute. 

Alas! that I should have to record how 
this pleasant life on board was all too 
soon to cease. 

But let me tell the reader first, that our 
good people and brave mariners lingered 
long in Patagonia, and although wild 
winter was raging here, the younger and 
hardier officers enjoyed excellent sport. 
And thus passed away pleasantly enough 
the gloomiest time of all the year in these 
revions drear and cold. 

Then came spring sunshine, with balmy 
winds that lured the rovers away on many 
a long trip to sea. 

But flowers and strangely beautiful 
grasses now bloomed on Patagonian 
plains. 

The very sound of the word Patagonia 
makes me long to linger here; but the 
temptation to do so must be resisted, for 
the simple reason that I have still much 
that is interesting to tell, and that is inti- 
mately concerned with the fate of my 
heroes. 

Many people, however, are as much in 
darkness concerning this strange, but 
really rich, wild country, as they are 
about Timbuctoo. 

Patagonia has been called the land of 
giants, and we are told that it 1s the name 
of a place in South America. There is a 
little truth in the first allegation, and the 
second is true, though rather hazy and 
indefinite. 

Giant men we find in Patagonia, big 
horses too; but our lads of Northumbria or 
the boys of bonnie Scotland could give 
them points in athleticism, and beat them 
too, and our Clydesdale horses would make 
the Patagonian ones look small indeed, 
though they might not run so swiftly. 

If. however, you take a glance at a map 
of South America, you will find a vast 
tract of land lying north of the Straits of 
Magellan and to the east of the Chilian 
mountain ranges or Andes; that is Pata- 
gonia. It is divided into two great pro- 
vinces, the government of Chubut in the 
North, and that of Santa Cruz in the 
south. v 

Our people made a point of visiting 
both. Maggie, who was Ailie's English 
maid, had all an English girl's curiosity ; 
and when Ailie told her about some of the 


wonderful sights to be seen in this land, 
the guanaco, the llamas, the American 
ostriches, the vast plains, and deserts, and 
mountains 

“Well, Miss," said Maggie, “ I don't care 
much myself for ostriches, and such, only, 
maybe, just to pull a few feathers ont of 
their long necks; but I just would like 
dearly to see how the people are dressed.” 

It was not, however, with this last 
intention, or to gratify Maggie, that the 
Czarina was anchored off all the chief 
ports of Patagonia. There was much to 
interest evervone, and the habitants of 
towns were found to be a strange, mixed 
lot, very many Welsh; so this latter fact 
makes mo believe that if the climate were 
not so treacherous, or, in the far-otf future, 
when it does change, as change it must, 
Patagonia would and will become a 
wealthy country. 

Then there is gold in it, and gold in 
the Andes, and gold, too, in the wild and 
terrible land of the Tierra del Fuevians, 
where bold Ross AlcLean would, after a 
time, be put on shore. 

Rory did not long to be rich for riches’ 
sake, but only because—so he thonght— 
Ailie might then marry him. Poor, silly, 
love-sick Irish boy. I think we must 
excuse him, but he did not know Ailie vet. 

I think it was really on Aile’s account 
that the baron staved so long in Patagonia, 
as he feared the cold and the storms 
farther south mignt be more than she 
could bear. 

But the chief actora of our tale had 
much grand sport in the interior, where 
they went in company with the wildest- 
looking guides that ever it had fallen to 
their lot to meet. 

Both Rory and Allan could ride well, 
while the baron himself seemed part and 
parcel of the horse on which he sat. 
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There was a glorious sense of freedom 
experienced by all while careering over 
the deserts in search of game. The boys 
really could not at such times disentangle 
their minds from the idea that they them- 
selves were wild Indians. 

In a month or two they became more 
expert on horseback, and could throw the 
lasso fairly. well. 

Maggie did get her ostrich feathers, but 
it had not been from the neck that Rory 
had pulled them. Indeed, the South 
American ostrich is the Rheu, and it is 
not so finely plumaged as its brother in 
Africa. But Maggie was pleased never- 
theless. 

As for the dress of the aborigines—well, 
it was romantic enough, but scarcely what 
even Maggie would have cared to go to 
church in. 


Beautiful weather came at last, and the 
summer was almost in its prime, when 
the Czarina steamed quietly into the 
Straits of Magellan. 

Many a gallant ship has been lost here, 
however, and many & poor vessel in dis- 
tress has drifted on to the wild inhospit- 
uble shores of Tierra del Fuego, on the 
south, only to be boarded and the crew 
made prisoners by the savages, and taken 
inland to be killed, as butchers kill pigs, 
and—devoured, for these creatures are, 
many tribes at all events, cannibals. 

A stranded ship is robbed of everything 
that these canoe-men think of value, then 
she is set on fire, while, on the beach, in 
the awful glare, the creatures wave their 
weapons over their heads, vell or howl, 
and dance like frenzied demons. 

They seem to go mad indeed, and I 
happen to have been told of one case in 
which, while their vessel wes blazing high 
to the heavens, and casting a lurid glare 
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on the sands and the dreary woodlands 
behind, the crew lay near, bound with 
withies, and having their shoulders staked 
and roped to the ground. ‘Suddenly one 
terrible savage hacked an arm off a 
prisoner, and danced around with it. 
His example was followed by others, and 
soon the sufferings of the poor wretches 
were at an end. It was better thus. 

And it was among these very men that 
the brave missionary, Ross McLean, 
hoped to dwell. 

There are those who rail and scoff, not 
at Christianity—the greatest fool on earth 
would not do that—but at Christians 
themselves, quite forgetting that it is 
these very men who, with a calmer and 
cooler bravery than soldiers can ever 
know, carry light into the darkest spots 
of earth, and are therefore the pioneers 
of an enlightened civilisation, bound in 
future years to spread from end to end of 
the world. 

After visiting many places of interest 
in the Straits, an attempt was made to 
land the.missionary in a strange, wild, 
woodland village, among the canoe- 
men. 

At first & great effort was made to 
pacify them; but all in vain. They 
would take presents, they would barter 
and sell otter-skins, but in all other 
respects they were implacable savages. 
They would have none of the missionary, 
and as to leave him there among so 
resolute and bloodthirsty a race could 
only have one ending, it was decided to 
sail farther south. 

Ross, indeed, had carte blanche from 
the Society which had sent him out. 

Little did those on board know what 
was before them, as the good yacht's prow 
was turned east again once more. 

( To be continued.) 


THE THREE CHUMS; 


orwiTHsSTANDING the advantage of having 
the moon to guide them, Harry and 
Cecil, on leaving the region of the cave 
wherein E-parto had disappeared, made 
little progress towards Segovia. There were 
no paths, in the accepted sense of the word, 
but merely rugged ways winding in and out 
among the spurs of the mountains, that were 
intensely trying and for the greater part led 
in the wrong direction. 

At length Harry suggested they should 
climb to some point of vantage and have 
a look round. Cecil, who was getting very 
tired, and but for his pluck and determina- 
tion must have given in, assented, and 
choosing a place that offered easy ascent, 
they climbed to the height of a hundred feet 
and on the top of a huge rock surveyed the 
scene. 

There was little to see, beyond the wearying 
mountain tops and the towers of a castle far 
away, Which they believed to be those of 
Zaragoza. It was Cecil who eventually 
espied a small hut to the right, of the class 
they had seen on the first day of their 
outing, which were in certain seasons occu- 
pied by shepherds tending the flocks of sheep 
and domesticated goats. 

It was probable that in this hut oxe of the 
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CHAPTER XII.--CECIL AND HARRY’S EXPERIENCES 


lone-living men might be found. After a 
laborious though short Journey of about a 
mile and a-half over ground that earned 
the execrations of both, the young wanderers 
succeeded in reaching it. 

There was herbage in the immediate 
vicinity, and a number of tethered nanny- 
goats with their young were lying about the 
ground hard by. This was promising, and 
Cecil, who was completely done up, breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

* We shall find a fellow in there," he said 
huskily; * wake him up, Hal. I must sit 
down, as I have come to a full stop to- 
night." 

Harry knocked at the door with no gentle 
hand, thinking the inmate was asleep. 
There was a short delay, and then somebody 
in a quavering voice called out in Spanish, 
“ Who is there? ” 

* Friends," answered Harry, in the same 
tongue. He knew very little Spanish, but 
understood it sufliciently to comprehend the 
question. 

The door opened and a tall man, of weird 
aspect, clothed in miserable garments, a com- 
bination of skin and rags, with a stout staff 
in his hand, appeared. His amazement on 
beholding the strangers gave to his stolid 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


countenance an animation it rarely ex- 
hibited. 

“ Do you speak English ? ” Harry inquired. 

The look of the man sufficed for an answer, 
without the supplementary shake of his head. 
He motioned for them to enter, and Cecil rose 
stiffly. 

“I don’t think I have a joint left," he 
groaned. 

He managed to hobble into the hut, where 
the shepherd lighted a primitive lamp, a 
small iron vessel with some fat and a coarse 
wick of cotton in it. The illuminating power 
of this domestic article was very limited, but 
it sufliced for them to see each other. 

There was nothing but a block of wood to 
sit upon, and the bed of the man was com- 
posed of a few planks and a poor woollen rug 
to cover him. Froma shelf he brought down 
a coarse loaf of black bread and a bowl of 
goat's milk, which he hospitably set before 
them as they squatted on the earthen floor. 

They ate in recognition of his kindness, 
though neither had much appetite. Harry 
did his best to explain how they came there, 
but with his imperfect knowledge of the 
native tongue it was wearying work. Tho 
shepherd, however, on hearing the word 
“ brigands," stared at him with unaffected 
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nstonishment and gesticulated violently in 
dissent. 

* No brigands here," he asserted in his 
native tongue. 

He broke into a voluble denial of the 
possible existence of such creatures there, 
and ina fragmentary way he was understood. 

* Naturally," said Harry to Cecil, “ he 
denies their existence, and I am too tired 
and ignorant of his lingo to argue with him. 
We ought to know whether such brutes are 
about or not." 

* I think I'll sleep a bit," said Cecil, who 
had been nodding and swaying about during 
the conversation between the other two. 

* Very well,” replied Harry, “ sleep on, dear 
boy, and I think I will follow your example." 

He conveyed their intention to the 
shepherd, who pointed to his couch and 
intimated that it was at their service. Of 
the two they preferred the bare floor, and 
declined his offer with signs intended to 
politely convey that they would not deprive 
him of it for untold gold. He did not press 
the matter, and stretching themselves out 
side by side, they fell asleep, with their arms 
supplying the place of pillows. 

The sleep of the young, when they are tired, 
is generally perfect. It is a mere subsidence 
into unconsciousness and a coming back to 
light and life again. When they awoke the 
sun was hours high, and through the open door 
they saw the shepherd engaged in shifting 
the goats to fresh pasture-ground, the 
shortened shadows of the rocks showing that 
the day was many hours old. In fact, it 
was near noon. 

“ How are you, Cecil ? ” asked Harry. 

“ I should say that ordinary iron rods are 
pliable articles compared with mylegs," was 
the reply. 

* Can you walk back to Segovia?” 

* Not yet, to save my life." 

Harry felt the effects of his overnight 
exertions, but in & lesser degree. Leaving 
Cecil in & sitting position, vigorously rubbing 
his legs, he went out to the shepherd, who 
greeted him with the salutation of the poor 
of his country, ** Guardito Dios." 

Harry waited until his work of shifting 
the chain pegs of the goats was completed, 
and then endeavoured to talk to him. The 
shepherd first insisted on his guests eating. 
Cecil hobbled out of the hut and sat down in 
the sunlight, choosing the softest place he 
could find to sit upon. Bread and milk, the 
former in limited quantity, sufficed to refresh 
them, and the task of getting information 
concerning the best route to take for Segovia 
was begun. 

Of the direction of the city there was 
little doubt. ‘The shepherd pointed it out, 
but when it came to a suggestion that he 
should guide them thither, his face fell. 
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" Quien serve no es libre,” he said. 

* What does he mean ? ” inquired Cecil. 

*Ithink he means to convey to us that 
being a servant he is not free to go with us,” 
said Harry. 

He had some money in his pocket, and 
displayed a few ducats as an inducement for 
the man to accede to their wishes. ‘The eye 
of the shepherd glistened, but he mournfully 
signified that he could not go with them. 

* We must trust to ourselves," said Harry. 
* Say, Cecil, when you are ready to move." 

Cecil rose slowly and paced up and down 
with & stilty action, the shepherd watching 
him curiously. Suddenly it seemed to dawn 
upon him that his guest was not afflicted 
with a perennial stiffness, but merely suffer- 
ing from a temporary inconvenience, arising 
out of unwonted exertion. He laid hold of 
Cecil's arm and somewhat unceremoniously 
dragged him into the hut. 

Harry watched the proceedings until he 
saw no violence was intended to his chum. 
At the outset, he thought it possible that the 
Spanish temperament, very changeable at 
times, had engendered anger against one of 
his guests in the breast of the shepherd. 
When he saw that nothing worse happened 
than Cecil being subjected, after a portion of 
his clothing had been removed, to an ener- 
getic rubbing with oil, he sat down and 
awaited the result. 

In a quarter of an hour Cecil came forth 
declaring he “was a new man," which was 
a premature announcement from one of his 
years. Anyway, he was considerably re- 
lieved of his limb trouble and ready to 
start. 

The shepherd pressed upon them all the 
bread he had left, assuring Harry that he 
expected his son later in the day with afresh 
supply. He might not come until the 
morrow, but there was the milk to live upon, 
and it would suftice. 

There was a slight hesitation on the part 
of the shepherd ere he would accept the half- 
dozen ducats Harry thrust into his hand at 
parting. But the man was poor and the 
money was more than he earned in a fort- 
night by his lonely labours, and it would have 
been something phenomenal in the history 
of the Spanish peasantry if he had persistently 
refused. Moreover, Harry, with his larger 
ideas of money, was of opinion he was but 
indifferently paid for the service rendered 
them, and the final adieus were of the 
warmest character. 

“I would cheerfully, if I could, pension that 
fellow otf for life," said Cecil. 

Final directions were given them, mostly 
by signs. They must travel due north, with 
the sun in the afternoon on their left hand. 
It was also desirable to keep to the lower 
ground, the disadvantage of winding about 


being more than balanced by the ease of 
travelling on the more level way. 

The shepherd, left by himself, sat down to 
gloat over his unexpectedly acquired wealth. 
Presently he settled down into a thoughtful 
mood, and the word “ brigands” several 
times came from his lips with an incredulous 
accent. It was many years since he had 
heard of them in that part of the Sierra 
de Guadarrama. 

“ And yet they looked not as if they lied," 
he muttered. 

A cheery ery from below announced the 
coming of his son,a boy of twelve, who 
came skipping up the slope with a bag 
strung about his neck, displaying the 
agility of one of his father’s flock. He was 
barefooted and bareheaded, brown as a berry, 
and as happy as a king. 

He had come from one of the outlying 
vineyards, where his mother worked, and 
father and son, having embraced each other, 
they talked of their more individual affairs 
foratime. They had nothing of import to 
confide to each other, and soon the shepherd 
related the story of the coming of the two 
foreign. strangers, who for a paltry piece of 
bread and a draught of milk had so readily 
paid six good ducats. 

* And hark you, Juan," said the shepherd, 
* they say there are brigands in the Zaragoza 
castle, from whom they have escaped, so hie 
you away to Segovia and let it be known to 
the Alguazil that it is so. Moreover, you will 
try to overtake the young English lords —the 
good God guard them— who may, for all my 
teaching, lose their way again among the 
mountains, for they &re but lambs in a strange 
country. If you miss them, and if naught has 
been heard of them when you reach Segovia, 
let a search be made.” 

“It isa long way, father," said the boy, 
wistfully surveying the ducats. 

* One of these shall be spent for a new 
coat for you, Juan, if you do as I bid you. 
It shall be a coat of green velvet, and not so 
old as to be in rags. Hie you away." 

‘Mother will marvel where I am gone,’ 
urged the boy. 

“You young dog! Have you not hidden 
away on the mountains when the rod has 
been waiting for you, until the anger of your 
mother has softened down, fearing she will 
see you no more,’ said the shepherd sternly ; 
“hie away, I say." 

*I will do as you wish, father," said the 
boy, “ and may I escape the noble brigands.” 

“Noble! faugh! It is not noble to rob 
and kill. Begone.” 

Juan asked for a piece of bread to munch 
on the way, and, it being given him, he 
trotted off in the direction Cecil and Harry 
had taken. 

(To be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC 


A LITTLE after noon the 
within a mile of the land. 

After their dinner, the crew climbed up to 
the topmost block, on which Dirk Peters was 
stationed. On our approach the half-breed 
descended the opposite slope, and when I 
reached the top he was no longer to be seen. 

The land on the north evidently formed a 
continent or island of considerable extent. 
On the west there was a sharply projecting 
cape, surmounted by a sloping height which 
resembled an enormous seal's head on the 


iceberg was 
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CHAPTER XXII.—IN CAMP. 


side view; then beyond that was & wide 
stretch of sea. On the east the land was 
prolonged out of sight. 

Each one of us took in the position. It 
depended on the current whether it would 
carry the iceberg into an eddy which might 
drive it on the coast, or continue to drift it 
towards the north. 

Which was the more admissible hypo- 
thesis ? 

Captain Len Guy, West, Hurliguerly, and 
I talked over the matter, while the crew 
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discussed it among themselves. Finally, it 
was agreed that the current tended rather to 
carry the iceberg towards the northern point 
of land. 

“After all," said Captain Len Guy, ‘if 
it is habitable during the months of the 
summer season, it does not look like being 
inhabited, since we cannot descry a human 
being on the shore." 

"Let us bear in mind, captain," said J, 
“that the iceberg is not calculated to attract 
attention as the /lalbrane would have done." 
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“Evidently, Mr. Jeorling ; and the natives, 
if there were any, would have been collected 
on the beach to see the Hulbrane already." 

* We must not conclude, captain, because 


we do not see any natives —— 


** Bach man, after he had answered to his name, came and took his 


place under the tents.” 


“Certainly not, Mr. Jeorling; but you will 
agree with me that the aspect of this land is 
very unlike that of Tsalal Island when the 
Jane reached it; there is nothing here but 
desolation and barrenness.” 

*I acknowledge that—barrenness and 
desolation, that is all. Nevertheless, I want 
to ask you whether it is your intention to go 
ashore, captain? ” 

“ With the boat ? ” 

« With the boat, should the current carry 
our iceberg away from the land." 

“We have not an hour to lose, Mr. 
Jeorling, and the delay of & few hours 
might condemn us to a cruel winter stay, 
if we arrived too late at the iceberg 
barrier." 

* And, considering the distance, we are 
not too soon," observed West. 

“I grant it," I replied, still persisting. 
“ But, to leave this land behind us without 
ever having set foot on it, without having 
made sure that it does not preserve the 
traces of an encampment, if your brother, 
eaptain—his companions ——" 

Captain Len Guy shook his head. How 
could the castaways have supported life in 
this desolate region for several months ? 

Besides, the British flag was hoisted on 
the summit of the iceberg, and William 
Guy would have recognised it and come 
down to the shore had he been living. 

Noone. No one. 


At this moment, West, who had been 
observing certain points of approach, said: 

* Let us wait a little before we come to & 
decision. In less than an hour we shall be 
able to decide. Our speed is slackening, it 
seems to me, and it 
is possible that an 
eddy may bring us 
back obliquely to the 
coast." 

“That is my 
opinion, too,” said 
the boatswain, “ and 
if our floating ma- 
chine is not sta- 
tionary, it is nearly 
so. It seems to be 
turning round.” 

West and Hurli- 
guerly were not mis- 
taken. For some 
reason or other the 
iceberg was getting 
out of the course 
which it had fol- 
lowed continuously. 
A gyratory movement 
had succeeded tothat 
of drifting, owing to 
the action of an eddy 
which set towards 
the coast. 


Besides, several 


ice-mountains, in 
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front of us, had 
just run aground 
on the edge of the 
shore. It was, 
then, useless to 
discuss whether 
we should take to 
the boat or not. 
According as we 
approached, the 
desolation of the 
land became more 
and moreapparent, 
and the prospect 
of enduring six 
months’ wintering 
there would have 
appalled the stout- 
est hearts. 

At five in the 
afternoon the ice- 
berg plunged into 
a deep rift in the 
coast ending in a 
long point on the 
right, and there 
stuck fast. 

* On shore! on 
shore!” burst from 


every man, like a single exciamation ; and the 
men were already hurrying down the slope 


of the iceberg, when West commanded : 
* Wait for orders 1 ” 
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Some hesitation was shown—especially on 
the part of Hearne and several of his 
comrades. Then the instinct of discipline 
prevailed, and finally the whole crew ranged 
themselves around Captain Len Guy. It 
was not necessary to lower the boat, the ice- 
berg being in contact with the point. 

The captain, the boatswain, and myself, 
preceding the others, were the first to quit 
the camp; ours were the first human feet to 
tread this virgin and volcanic soil. 

We walked for twenty minutes on rough 
land, strewn with rocks of igneous origin, 
solidified lava, dusty slag, and grey ashes, but 
without enough clay to grow even the 
hardiest plants. 

With some risk and difficulty, Captain Len 
Guy, the boatswain, and I succeeded in 
climbing the hill; this exploit occupied a 
whole hour. Although evening had now 
come, it brought no darkness in its train. 
From the top of the hill we could see over an 
extent of from thirty to forty miles, and this 
was what we saw: 

Behind us lay the open sea, laden with 
floating masses ; a great number of these had 
recently heaped themselves up against the 
beach and rendered it almost inaccessible. 

On the west was a strip of hilly land, which 
extended beyond our sight, and was washed 
on its east side by a boundless sea. It was 
evident that we had been carried by the drift 
through a strait. 

Ah! if we had only had our Halbrane! 


11 worked with a will.” 


But our sole possession was a frail craft 
barely capable of containing a dozen men, 
and we were twenty-three ! 

There was nothing for it but to go down to 
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the shore again, to carry the tents to the 
beach, and take measures in view of a winter 
sojourn under the terrible conditions imposed 
upon us by circumstances. i 

On our return to the coast the boatswain 
discovered several caverns in the granitic 
cliffs, sufficiently spacious to house us all 
and afford storage for the cargo of the 
Halbrane. Whatever might be our ultimate 
decision, we could not do better than place 
our material and instal ourselves in this 
opportune shelter. > 

After we had reascended the slopes of the 
iceberg and reached our camp, Captain Len 
Guy had the men mustered. The only 
missing man was Dirk Peters, who had 
decidedly isolated himself from the crew. 
There was nothing to fear from him, how- 
ever; he would be with the faithful against 
the mutinous, and under all circumstances 
we might count upon him. When the circle 
had been formed, Captain Len Guy spoke, 
without allowing any sign of discouragement 
to appear, and explained the position with 
the utmost frankness and lucidity, stating in 
the first place that it was absolutely 
necessary to lower the cargo to the coast 
and stow it away in one of the caverns. 
Concerning the vital question of food, he 
stated that the supply of flour, preserved meat, 
and dried vegetables would suffice for the 
winter, however prolonged, and on that of 
fuel he was satisfied that we should not want 
for coal, provided it was not wasted; and it 
would be possible to economise it, as the 
hibernating waifs might brave the cold of the 
polar zone under a covering of snow and a 
roof of ice. 

Was the captain's tone of security feigned ? 
I did not think so, especially as West 
approved of what he said. 

A third question praised by Hearne 
remained, and was well calculated to arouse 
jealousy and anger among the crew. It was 
the question of the use to be made of the 
only eraft remaining to us. Ought the boat 
to be kept for the needs of our hibernation, 
or used to enable us to return to the ice- 
berg barrier ? 

Captain Len Guy would not pronounce 
upon this; he desired to postpone the 
decision for twenty-four or forty-eight hours. 
The boat, carrying the provisions necessary 
for such a voyage, could not accommodate 
more than eleven or, at the outside, twelve 
men. If the departure of the boat were 
agreed to, then its passengers must be 
selected by lot. The captain proceeded to 
state that neither West, the boatswain, I, nor 
he would claim any privilege, but would 
submit to the fortune of the lot with all the 
others. Both Martin Holt and Hardy were 
perfectly capable of taking the boat to the 
tishing-grounds, where the whalers would still 
be found. 

Then, those to whom the lot should fall 
were not to forget their comrades, left to 
winter on the eighty-sixth parallel, and 
were to send a ship to take them off at the 
return of summer. 

All this was said in a tone as calm as it 
was firm. I must do Captain Len Guy the 

| Justice to say that he rose to the occasion. 

When he had concluded—without any 
interruption even from Hearne—no one made 
a remark. There was, indeed, none to be 
made, since, in the given case, lots were to 
be drawn under conditions of perfect equality. 

The hour of rest having arrived, each man 
entered the camp, partook of the supper 
prepared by Endicott, and went to sleep for 
the last time under the tents. 

Dirk Peters had not reappeared, and I 
sought for him in vain. 

On the following day, February 7, everybody 
set to work early with a will. The boat 
was let down with all due precaution to the 
base of the iceberg, and drawn up by the 
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men on & little sandy beach out of reach of 
the water. It was in perfectly good condi- 
tion, and thoroughly serviceable. 

The boatswain then set to work on the 
former contents of the Halbrane, furniture, 
bedding, sails, clothing, instruments, and 
utensils. Stowed away in a cabin, these 
things would no longer be exposed to the 
knocking about and damage of the iceberg. 
The cases containing preserved food and the 
casks were rapidly carried ashore. 

I worked with the captain and West at 
this onerous task, and Dirk Peters also 
turned up and lent the valuable assistance of 
his great strength, but he did not utter a 
word to anyone. 

Our occupation continued on February 8, 
9, and 10, and our task was finished in the 
afternoon of the 10th. The cargo was 
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the question should be discussed on the 
morrow, adding that, if it were decided in 
the affirmative, lots should be drawn 
immediately. No reply was made. 

It was late, and half dark outside, for at 
this date the sun was on the edge of the 
horizon, and would very soon disappear 
below it. 

I had been asleep for some hours when I 
was awakened by a great shouting at a short 
distance. I sprang up instantly and darted 
out of the cavern, simultaneously with the 
captain and West, who had also been 
suddenly aroused from sleep. 

“The boat ! the boat!" cried West. 

The boat was no longer in its place—that 
place so jealously guarded by Dirk Peters. 

After they had pushed the boat into the 
sea, three men had got into it with bales 


“The boat was no longer in its place." 


safely stowed in the interior of a large grotto, 
with access to it by a narrow opening. 
We were to inhabit the adjoining grotto, 
and Endicott set up his kitchen in the 
latter, on the advice of the boatswain. Thus 
we should profit by the heat of the stove. 
which was to cook our food and warm the 
cavern during the long days, or rather the 
long nights, of the austral winter. 

During the process of housingand storing, 
I observed nothing to arouse suspicion in the 
bearing of Hearne and the Falklands men. 
Nevertheless, the half-breed was kept on 
guard at the boat, which might easily have 
been seized upon the beach. 
. Hurliguerly, who observed his comrades 
closely, appeared less anxious. 

On that same evening Captain Len Guy, 
having reassembled his people, stated that 


and casks, while ten others strove to control 
the half-breed. 

Hearne was there, and Martin Holt also: 
the latter, it seemed to me, was not inter- 
fering. 

These wretches, ther, intended to depart 
before the lots were drawn, they meant to 
forsake us. They had succeeded in 
surprising Dirk Peters, and they would have 
killed him, had he not fought hard for life. 

In the face of this mutiny, knowing our 
inferiority of numbers, and not knowing 
whether he might count on all the old crew, 
Captain Len Guy re-entered the cavern with 
West in order to procure arms. Hearne and 
his accomplices were armed. 

I was about to follow them when the 
following words arrested my steps. 

The half-breed, overpowered by numbers, 


had been knocked down, and at this moment 
Martin. Holt, in gratitude to the man who 
had saved his life, was rushing to his aid, but 
Hearne called out to him — 

" Leave the fellow alone, and come with 
us!” 

Martin Holt hesitated. 

* Yes, leave him alone, I say; leave Dirk 
Peters, the assassin of your brother, alone." 

“The assassin of my brother?” 

" Your brother; killed on board 
Grampus—" 

“ Killed ! bv Dirk Peters?” 

“Yes! Killed and eaten—eaten —eaten ! ” 
repeated Hearne, who pronounced the hate- 
ful words with a kind of howl. 

And then, at a sivn from Hearne, two of 
his comrades seized Martin Holt and 
dragged him into the boat. Hearne was 
instantly followed by all those whom he had 
induced to join in this criminal revolt. 


the 
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At that moment Dirk Peters rose from 
the ground, and sprang upon one of the 
Falklands men as he was in the act of 
stepping on the platform of the bout, lifted 
him up bodily, hurled him round his head 
and dashed his brains out against a rock. 

In an instant the half-breed fell, shot in 
the shoulder by a bullet from Hearne’s 
pistol, and the boat was pushed off. 

Then Captain Len Guy and West came 
out of the cavern—the whole scene had 
passed in less than a minute—and ran down 
to the point, which they reached together 
with the boatswain, Hardy, Francis, and 
Stern. 

The boat, which was drawn by the current, 
was already some distance off, and the tide 
was falling rapidly. 

West shouldered his -gun and fired; a 


‘sailor dropped into the bottom of the boat. 


A second shot, fired by Captain Len Guy, 
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grazed Hearne's breast, and the ball was 
lost among the ice-blocks at the moment 
when the boat disappeared behind the 
iceberg. 

The only thing for us to do was to cross 
to the other side of the point. The current 
would carry the wretches thither, no doubt, 
before it bore them northward. If they 
passed within range, and if a second shot 
should hit Hearne, either killing or wound- 
ing him, his companions might perhaps 
decide on coming back to us. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed. When the 
boat appeared at the other side of the point, 
it was so far off that our bullets could not 
reach it. Hearne had already had the sail 
set, and the boat, impelled by wind and 
current jointly, was soon no more than a 
white speck on the face of the waters, and 
specdily disappeared. 

(To be continued.) 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANELIN. 


T spite of the cold, which was intense, 
the thermometer reyistering forty-three 
degrees below zero at night, and of a 
threatened change in the weather, the expe- 
dition set out from Pierre au Calumet (so 
called because the stone out of which the 
Indian peace pipes were made abounded in 
the vicinity), and made good progress along 
the frozen bosom of the river, doing fourteen 
miles the first day, and nearly twenty the 
second. i 

The next day they caught up with an old 
Canadian who was resting his dogs during 
the heat of the sun. He was carrying meat 
from some Indian lodges to Fort Chipewyan, 
having & load of two hundred and fifty 
pounds upon his sledge, and only two miser- 
able little dogs to dray it. 

They passed him on the way, but he came 
up while they were in camp for the night, 
and the Englishmen were much amused at 
& heated argument which took place between 
him and their own sledge men as to the 
respective merits of their dogs. 

The old Canadian got so excited that he 
offered to bet the whole of his wages that his 
two dogs, poor and lean as they were, would 
drag their heavy load to Fort Chipewyan at a 
better rate than any three of those belonging 
to the expedition. 

Struck by what seemed to him such utter 
rashness, Lieut. Franklin asked the old 
man why he had such confidence in the 
superiority of his own animals, and he 
replied that the men from the lower countries 
did not understand the management of their 
dogs, and could not get the same amount of 
work out of them that he could out of his. 

Wishing to have the veteran's guidance to 
the fort, Lieut. Franklin waived the question 
as to the respective merits of the dog teams, 
and promised him a reward if he would show 
them the shortest and best way to their 
destination, to which arrangement he gladly 
assented. 

He proved an excellent guide, and barring 
& day's detention at Embarras River, where 
they were snow-bound, they advanced steadily 
until at last in the afternoon of March 26 
they arrived at Fort Chipewyan, having 
completed a toilsome and difficult winter's 
journey of no less than eight hundred and 
fifty miles without the loss of a man or dog, 
or any mishap worth mentioning. 

Messrs. Keith and Black, the partners of 
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CHAPTER XII.—THE STORM ON THE LAKE. 


the North-West Company in charge of the 
establishment, gave the expedition a right 
royal reception, and with the comforting 
sense of having accomplished something to 
be proud of, they settled down for a good 
rest at this important post. 

Lieut. Franklin at once set about obtaining 
all the information he could concerning 
that part of his adventurous journey which 
still lay before him, and was glad to find 
several men who had been in those northern 
rezions. l 

One of the North-West Company’s inter- 
preters, a half-breed named Beaubien, who 
had been brought up amongst the Dog- 
ribbed and Copper Indians, gave him direc- 
tions—which were afterwards found to be 
tolerably correct — respecting the way to the 
Coppermine Hiver, which he had descended 
a considerable distance. 

He even sketched out on the floor an 
outline of the river, and of the coast at its 
mouth, and just as he had finished an old 
Chipewyan Indian named Black Meat came 
in, who at once recognised the plan and 
nodded vigorous approval of its accuracy. 

He then took the bit of charcoal from 
Beaubien and added a track along the sea- 
coast, which he had followed on returning 
from a war-excursion of his tribe against the 
Esquimaux. 

Another source of information was an old 
Chipewyan named Rabbit’s Head, a step-son 
of the famous chief Matonnabee, who had 
guided the explorer Hearn on his journey 
to the sea. 

Rabbit’s Head had been one of Hearn’s 
party, although a mere boy at the time, and 
had much to tell of their hardships and 
danger. He claimed to be the only survivor 
of that expedition, and Lieut. Franklin gave 
him a medal in recognition of the fact. 

He told a very interesting legend respect. 
ing the discovery of the copper mine from 
which the river got its name. 

"The Chipewyans supposed that the 
Esquimaux originally inhabited land to the 
north that was separated by sea from the 
Canadian country, and that in the earliest 
ages of the world a party of them came 
over and stole a woman from the Indians, 


whom they carried back and kept in slavery. 


She was very unhappy in her situation, and 
after many years’ captivity succeeded in 
eJecting her escape. 


"The poor lonely woman had wandered 
about for days, not knowing what direction 
to take, when she chanced upon a beaten 
path that led her to the sea. At the sight of 
the ocean, her hope of being able to return 
to her own people vanished, and she sat 
herself down in despair, and gave way to 
tears. 

* A great grey wolf now came up, but, 
instead of attacking her, it proceeded to 
caress her gently, even licking the tears 
from her cheeks, and seeming to be doing 
its best to say to her— 

*' Don't despair—cry no more. I will 
show you the way home.’ 

* When she had become more composed 
the wolf walked into the water, turning back 
to look at her with an expression that 
plainly meant— 

* ! Follow me—there is no danger.’ 

* Perceiving that the water did not reach 
up to the body of the animal, the woman 
thereupon plucked up courage to follow, but 
before doing so provided herself with two 
sticks by way of support. For five days she 
followed her strange guide, resting herself 
when fatigued upon the sticks, whose upper 
ends she had fastened together, and at last 
her daring perseverance was crowned with 
success, for she reached her native shore in 
safety. 

* Here the wolf left her, but she found 
reindeer in plenty, and was able to kill 
sufficient to supply herself with food and 
clothing for the winter. 

" She built herself a hut in Esquimaux 
fashion and lived in it until the spring, when 
she set forth to find her people. 

* She had not gone far when she was sur- 
prised by observing a glittering appearance 


. on a distant hill, and on going up to it she 


found that the hill was entirely composed of 
copper. 

* Breaking off some pieces she beat them 
flat and attached them to her dress, as 
she thought the metal might be very use- 
ful to her people if she ever found them 
&gain. 

“Thus decorated, she kept on her.way 
inland, and presently to her great joy fell in 
with a band from her own tribe, who welcomed 
her as from the dead. 

“To them she told her discovery, and 
offered to lead them to the spot. They 


' gladly consented, and, having had the wisdom 
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to leave marks to indicate the route, she had 
no difficulty in guiding them aright. . 

“They were filled with joy at the discovery 
of the copper, and almost at once the young 
men of the band began to quarrel among 
themselves as to who should have the girl 
for his wife. 

“The controversy became so violent that 
sne fled from them in terror, and climbed the 
copper mountain to escape their alarming 
attentions. 

‘The moment she gained the summit the 
earth opened and engulfed both herself and 
the mountain, to the utter dismay of the 
young men, who then repented of their undue 
ardour. 

* But their repentance was too late, and 
ever since that event copper has been found 
only in small quantities scattered over the 
surface of the earth." 

While Lieut. Franklin was securing in- 
formation as to the difficult enterprise that 
lay before him, and listening to the history 
and legends of the natives, Denis was 
amusing himself after his own fashion. 

He had, ot course, nothing in the way of 
work to do, and there being a large number 
of people gathered together at Fort Chipe- 
wyan, employés, voyageurs, hunters, half- 
breeds, and Indians, he had no lack of 
society. 

He went about winning friends in his own 
frank, genial way, always ready to play on 
his piccolo and make himself agreeable. 

He thus became a general favourite, and 
enjoyed himself thoroughly. 

Lake Athabasca had still been covered with 
its winter breastplate of ice when the 
expedition arrived, but by the end of May it 
was perfectly clear of ice, and the weather 
being fine and warm Denis's thoughts turned 
to canoeing, of which he was very fond. 
There were canoes in plenty to be had for 
the asking, and every day saw him out on 
the water paddling or sailing about the lake, 
or pulling in the fish with which it 
abounded. 

One day he proposed to Mr. Back that 
they should take à trip up the lake to a place 
where he had been to!d there were ducks in 
abundance. 

As they had been living principally on fish 
since their arrival at the fort, the midshipman 
gladly consented, and, accompanied by an 
Indian lad as guide, they set out 1n the early 
morning. 

“ We will bring back much ducks,” Denis 
said with a confident smile to Lieut. Franklin. 
“ Fine fat ducks, and you will be glad, eh?” 

“That I will, Denis," replied the Lieutenant. 
“ A roast duck will be a great treat, but mind 
you take good care of yourself, and don't run 
any unnecessary risks. I can't spare Mr. 
Back, you know, and I'd be sorry to lose you, 
so be sure and come back all right.” 

* Yes, certainly," responded Denis. **We 
come back sure, and bring plenty ducks." 

They went in a good, staunch, roomy canoe, 
taking their runs and plenty of ammunition, 
both shot and ball, so as to be ready for 
whatever they might encounter. 

“We not come back, three, four days,” 
Denis said, **so as get plenty ducks." 

Mr. Back did not commit himself to any 
promise. It was just a little picnic for him. 
If they did succeed in bagging a lot of birds 
it would be very gratifying, but even if they 
did not get a feather they would have a good 
outing anyway, and he would have some 
practice in canoeing. 

The wind being from the west, they hoisted 
a sail on starting, and went up the lake in 
fine style, keeping on until midday, when 
they landed for dinner in a snug little cove. 

There being a marsh on the other side of 
the point which gave promise of game, they 
paid it n visit and were rewarded by securing 
three brace of birds in good condition. 
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This was certainly promising, and 
encouraged them to proceed still farther the 
following day, to & place where the Indian 
lad assured them they would find all the 
ducks they could kill. 

That night the mosquitoes made their 
lives miserable, and they were glad when 
morning came so that after a hasty breakfast 
they could escape the pitiless pesta by going 
out on the lake. 

But, in the meantime, there had been a 
change in the weather, and the prospects for 
the day were not such as might be desired. 

Mr. Back, whose experience at sea had 
made him tolerably weather-wise, did not 
like the look of the sky. 

"I shouldn't wonder if we're in for 
a storm, Denis," he said, scrutinising it 
carefully. “If I were at sea I'd be sure of 


it. Do you know if sudden storms occur on’ 


this lake.” 

Now Denis, being almost a child of nature, 
was no less quick than the midshipman to 
discern the signs of the sky, but he was very 
eager to push ahead that no time might be 
lost in reaching the locality where the ducks 
were plentiful, and so he replied according 
to his inclinations, not according to his 
knowledge. 

"Oh, no! not much wind here. Only 
little wind. We won't mind it—this good 
canoe, eh, Chipewyan?” turning to the 
Indian, who nodded assent, although he but 
dimly comprehended what Denis had said. 

Not altogether reassured. but reluctant to 
show what might seem like timorousness, 
Mr. Back said no more, although from time 
to time he cast somewhat anxious glances at 
the lowering clouds. 

In order to reach their destination they 
had to cross the lake at a part where it 
narrowed considerably, and the wind being 
in their quarter they put up the sail so as to 
make the best speed possible. 

Their light craft flew over the waves like 
& bird, and Mr. Back was filled witli admira- 
tion at the wonderful skill shown by Denis 
and the young Indian in its management. 

He realised that all his experience in big 
heavy ships' boats would have counted for 
little at this time, and was quite content to 
take no part, but to trust himself unquestion- 
ingly to the two lads, who never appeared to 
be in doubt for a moment as to what they 
should do. 

It was ticklish work, too, for the waves 
were growing rapidly larger as the wind 
increased in strength, and the canoe seemed 
to be sprinying from one to the other rather 
than cutting through the water. 

By the time they reached the middle of 
the lake the wind had risen to a positive gale, 
and the sea ran so high that it was impos- 
sible for them to continue in their course, as 
the waves were breaking over the gunwale. 

“ We can't keep on our tack, Denis," said 
the midshipman. ** We must just run before 
the wind. Let us get down the sail imme- 
diately.” 

But they were spared the trouble by a 
sudden sharp blast which threw the canoe 
over on her side, and snapped the light mast 
off short. 

Indeed, had the mast not broken just in 
time. they must have been altogether capsized. 
As it was they shipped a good deal of water, 
which they at once set to work to bail out 
with their caps. 

Giving up all idea of making the opposite 
shore until the storm abated, they allowed 
the canoe to be driven by the wind up the 
lake, not knowing what would be the end of 
the matter. 

“We're in for a hard time, Denis," said 
Mr. Back, his countenance grave with appre- 
hension. * It looks as if the wind was going 
to keep up for some time, and it will blow us 
nobody knows how far." 


Denis tried hard to look unconcerned, but 
he could not disguise his own anxiety, and 
there was an unmistakable tremor in his 
voice as he responded : 

“ Wind blow very hard for sure, but this 
good canoe, and we'll be all right. Soon get 
to shore." 

As for the Indian lad, his tawny features 
showed no signs of nervousness whatever. 

Kneeling in the bow of the canoe he 
wielded his paddle with the dexterity that 
was part of his birthright, and took no part 
in conversation with the other two. 

Thus the canoe flew on before the wind, 
again and again escaping almost miraculously 
ihe swamping that constantly threatened her, 
aud that was only to be evaded by the most 
skilful strokes of the paddles. 

For two hours or more this harrowing 
situation continued, and then at last the wind 
began to abate its violence, the waves lost 
their white caps and grew more subdued, 
and it was possible to consider turning the 
bow of the canoe shoreward. 

But which way should they turn? To 
right or to left? --for the storm had blown 
them clear out of sight of land, and they 
were in the midst of the great lake whose 
waters extended for scores of miles east and 
west. 

Mr. Back realised his helplessness as to 
giving any advice. Their course must be 
determined by Denis and the Indian lad, for 
he was completely lost. How he wished for 
a compass and be-rated himself for having 
come away without one 

Had the sun only been visible they might 
have guided themselves by it, but it was 
completely hidden behind heavy grey clouds, 
and there was absolutely nothing else to 
help them. They were as utterly lost ina 
trackless waste of water as if in mid-ocean. 
Denis and the Indian consulted together, but 
it was evident they held different opinions, 
Denis thinking the nearest land lay to the 
right, while the Indian was sure it lay to the 
left. 

Mr. Back observed them anxiously as they 
argued, and chafed at his inability to give 
counsel on either side. 

At last, unable to keep silence any longer, 
he called out: * Do what the Indian says, 
Denis. He knows the lake better than we do. 
Let us follow his directions.” 

Looking rather sulky, but not venturing 
upon further opposition, Denis said no more, 
and the canoe was pointed in the direction 
the Indian had insisted upon. 

Then followed long hours at the paddles 
which the midshipman shared to the best 
of his ability, but in spite of their unsparing 
exertions the darkness came on ere, well- 
nigh exhausted by their labours, they 
reached the land and drew up the canoe, 
thankful beyond measure at being once more 
upon the solid ground, but entirely at a loss 
as to where they were, and their distance 
from Fort Chipewyan. 

“We must be a long way from the fort, 
Denis,” said Mr. Back, “and we'll have to 
make the best of it here, though it seem. a 
poor place to camp." . 

It was indeed a poor place, being a kind of 
promontory jutting out into the lake, with 
very little wood upon it, and that so thin 
and stunted as to be little better than 
shrubbery. . 

* I wish we'd brought a tent with us," con- 
tinued the midshipman. ‘“ There's nothing 
in the way of cover here.” 

Happily they had their hatchets, and soon 
had a big fire blazing cheerily in a sheltered 
eorner, which put them in better spirits. 

But the night was chilly, for summer had 
not yet come, and they could not sleep 
because of the cold, so that the following 
morning found them in & very uncomfortable 
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What made matters worse, the weather, 
instead of improving, grew nasty again; a 
violent storm of wind and rain breaking upon 
them that intensified their misery, and made 
Mr. Back feel not a little concerned as to the 
ultimate issue of their outing. 

They did not venture to launch the canoe, 
for the waves ran so high that she could not 
have faced them for a moment, and the wind 
was still blowing from the west, in which 
direction their homeward course lay. 

Drenched to the skin, shivering with cold 
and faint with hunger, they were certainly 
a wretched trio, and as the dreary hours 
dragged by to the close of another day 
Mr. Back made up his mind that if there 
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was no improvement in the weather on the 
morrow, they would wait no longer where 
they were, but if they could not use the 
canoe they would set out for Fort Chipewyan 
overland. 

Another night of misery, and then to their 
unspeakable relief the day dawned bright 
and promising. 

The wind had changed to the south and 
the sky was clear of clouds, so that the 
sun poured its welcome warmth upon 
them, putting new life into their shivering 
bodies. 

“ Ha, ha!” exclaimed Mr. Back hopefully. 
* We'll beall right now. We can tart for the 
fort to-day.’ 


Denis, too, brightened up as he said: 

“We must get ducks first, though. Not 
go back without ducks." He was bound to 
fulfil his pledge to Lieut. Franklin, and 
would rather have stayed out a week than go 
back empty-handed. 

They were drying themselves in the 
welcome sunshine, and getting ready to 
launch the canoe, when suddenly there 
appeared from around the promontory four 
canoes filled with Indians, at sight of whom 
the Indian lad with them, whose name was 
Nitchie, gave a cry of alarm, and cowered 
close to Mr. Back as if he would put himself 
under his protection. 

( To be continued.) 
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MY VISIT TO DEAL AND THE DEAL BOATMEN. 


days sped all too quickly. All my own 
party had gone after commiserating me 
for being “left alone," but I never felt “alone” 
in the company of any of these honest 
gentle-mannered Deal boatmen. One bright 
moonlight night was devoted to a seining 
expedition, and, laden with nets, we put off for 
Walmer, a party of five: my own two especial 
laddies of course, old Erridge, and worthy 
Jack Upton—a man of singularly good 
education and correct speech, whose life had 
contained a terrible domestic tragedy that he 
took harder than any of his perilous 
adventures—such as, for instance, when, 
running into Ramsgate harbour with a 
strong south-westerly wind, a tug ran into 
his boat, sank her, and his two companions 
were drowne ! 
We reached Walmer Castle in about half 


an hour, when young Will was put on the. 
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PART II.—OUT AND ABOUT. 


beach to draw the shore end of the net. I 
accompanied him, and we walked along the 
shore while the boat towed the other end. 
Presently a halt was called and the nets 
were drawn on to the beach. We had ex- 
pected a large haul, as they were very heavy, 
but found our take consisted of one small 
dab and a huge bit of rock, upon which the 
nets had caught, and been badly torn. How- 
ever, we consoled ourselves with a hearty sup- 
per on the top of Walmer Beach at 11 r.x., 
and had a delightful row home in the bril- 
liant moonlight. 

I certainly obeyed my good doctor's orders 
and “lived on the water." One day it wasa 
sail alone with Will in the Mermaid round 
the men-of-war ships that had come in 
during the night, after which we turned her 
head, and, beating down to windward, fetched 
Sandown Castle in about half an hour. How 


that youngster handled the little sailing-boat 
in a good strong south-westerly breeze as 
we ratched up from Sandown towards the 
pier! On another day we took her to quaint 
little historical Sandwich, with its narrow 
winding river, to see the regatta. Again, 
on & third day, off we started, Will and I, 
with a good north-westerly wind, bound for 
St. Margaret's Bay, but anchored for a while 
at Old Stairs Bay for a bit of fisbing and 
for me to have a swim. Then up anchor, 
and on to St. Margaret's, beating back 
against the wind as far as the Second 
Battery, a Coastguard station three miles 
north of Deal. f 

One morning a written message arrived for 
Will Erridge from the neighbouring village 
of Kingsdown, beyond Walmer, which ran 
thus: “ Bring the lady in Mermaid ; fishing 


| good, tide serves. John Arnold." Away we 
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went — Jim Wratten, Will, and I—keeping 
along the coast until we reached the primi- 
tive old-world little village, with its broad 
belt of trees beyond. On the beach we were 
joined by John Arnold, a splendid specimen of 
the Deal boatman, which. by the way, includes 
those of Walmer and Kingsdown. A giant 
in size, gentle and courteous, he looked a 
worthy descendant of his Saxon forefathers ; 


" he too, had been the brave hero of many an 


adventure related to me bv his friends at 


. Deal. On one occasion, indeed, when he all 


but lost his life in saving others on the 
Good wins, his sole remark on being rescued 
was, * Av, mates, 'twas a near thing,” de- 
livered with imperturbable gravity. I tried 
hard to coax the facts out of him while we 
were fishing, but he only remarked in the 
softest voice, ""Twas nothing much, 
lady, and turned the conversation. However, 
I squeezed the story out of some one else, 
which was as follows: At a wreck on the 
Goodwins, the bow of a ship ran into their 
craft, and knocked him into the sea. Three 
times he rose and sank before he succeeded 
in making fast round his body the rope 
thrown out to him, and got hauled up by it, 
more dead than alive, into the big ship--and 
this in a raging sea, after many hours’ hard 
work ! 

How the fish bit that day !'--as the lines 
fell. twitch, twitch, and up we hauled a tine 
whiting on erch hook. After an hour or two, 
when the fish turned sulky and refused to bite, 
we up anchor and sailed away to the beach, 
and, having made fast the boat. we climbed 
up the ascent to the “Giant's” Cottage, 
a picturesque little house, with a garden full 
of flowers in front. I was welcomed at the 
open door by Mrs. Arnold, a pretty delicate- 
looking woman, and hospitably told that 
"tea was ready in the best parlour." But I 
wanted no “ best pariour," and readily gained 
permission to join the family in their own 
living room, where everything was daintily 
prepared. Oh, the dear Deal people! With 
nothing common or servile in any one of 
them, they weleome one as an honoured 
guest, with a gentle, cordial dignity that at 
once stamps them as nature's true gentle- 
folk! 

On that evening we took home some of our 
fish, together with a couple of fine lobsters, 
which on landing I jokingly tried to palm off 
as part of our spoils ; but an old lifeboat-man 
on the beach, Sneller, whom I had dubbed 
the Ancient Mariner, was not to be deceived, 
and remarked quietly, the while his eye 
wwinkled, ** Well, lady, do you know I should 
have said as how them two was caught 
witha silver hook!” (I have lately heard with 
much regret that this brave old seaman has 
since slipped his cable, and *“ moored his 
bark in the safe harbour.") 

Several evenings were spent on the beach, 
where, with many boatmen lounging round 
me against the boats, I told them tales of 
my earlier life in India—during the Mutiny 
— in Egypt, China, Japan, Australia, ete., and 
described the voyages, the places, and the 
people, to all of which they listened with 
intelligent interest, asking many questions, 
while in return I would claim from them 
stories of the lifeboat, the wrecks, the gales, 
and the history of Deal. A more naturally 
reserved, reticent class of men than the 
Deal boatmen it would be impossible to find. 
It is only when one gets well known to them 
and has penetiated beneath this shell of 
reserve that they cordially accept one as a 

friend and become pleasant companions— by 
reason of their never-failing simple, gentle 
mauners—and excellent raconteurs, though 
their interesting talk is never of their own 
brave acts, but chiefly of those of their dead 
and gone mates. <A black sheep may— 
probably is—to be found among them,but all 
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Ican say is that, if any such there be, he never 
came my way. 

A few days before I left, Mrs. Hayman 
awoke me early with the words, “ A ship on 
the Goodwins, and the lifeboat is out!’’ I 
jumped up. and in a few minutes was on the 
beach. With a tield-glass I saw a low, long, 
two-masted screw steamer that had got out 
of her course, and struck on the Sands during 
the night. There was great excitement: the 
Ramsyate and Margate lifeboats and tugs 
were out, and the sea seemed alive with 
craft of all sorts. Mercifully, the morning 
was tolerably fine, though there were indica- 
tions of a gale later in the day, and, after 
many hours' effort and much breaking of 
hawsers, she was got off successfully and 
steamed away; but she must have had a 
“bad quarter of an hour” until daylight 
dawned! Towards evening the wind veered 
round to the north, and the sea became 
choppy. A speck was seen in the distance— 
the Deal lifeboat returning to her station, 
and as she gradually drew nearer and nearer, 
with tield-glasses glued to my eyes I could 
see the great waves breaking over her from 
stem to stern, while at times she seemed 
lost to view as she dipped into the trough 
of the sea, to rise buoyantly again the next 
moment. Splendidly handled by her cox- 
swain, the much-respected and lion-hearted 
Roberts, she at last made the shore, where 
the whole town had turned out to welcome 
back her gallant crew, wet to the skin and 
looking thoroughly weatherbeaten after their 
fifteen hours' fierce tussle with the elements. 
The task of dragging her up over the woods 
accomplished —no light one to weary men— 
the erowd dispersed, with many a heartily 
uttered * Good-night " to the crew, and when 
in passing I spoke a word of congratulation 
and farewell to Roberts, he answered with a 
smile, * But it was only child's play, this 
time. lady, compared with a winter's gale of 
easterly winds and snow and sleet ”--- so little 
do these courageous Deal sailors estimate 
their own deeds of valour ! 

On one of my last evenings I accepted a 
courteous invitation from the Rev. T. S. 
Treanor, Chaplain to the Mission to Seamen, 
to be present at the short service that he 
holds weekly on Tuesdays, and right glad 
was I to have had the opportunity, for it 
was a never-to-be-forgotten experience and a 
touching and impressive sight. Some fifty 
or sixty of these brave, simple, generous. 
henrted sons of the sea were there assembled, 
and listened with the utmost reverence to 
the brief discourse—or, I should rather say, 
to the hearty, manly words that the Chaplain 
spoke. Then, turning to the harmonium, he 
struck up the hymn, in which every voice 
joined vigorously: after a few words of 
prayer, when every knee was bent and every 
head was bowed, he pronounced the blessing, 
and the gallant sailors filed out silently. 

Yet one more incident that is worthy of 
record—a boatman’s funeral. One of their 
number, named Dan Trott, who was popular 
with them all, had passed to the Great 
Beyond. He had been for a long time a 
terrible sufferer from that cruel disease, 
cancer; yet while he could hold out he still 
plied his oar cheerfully, making no moan 
or plaint. When at last he had to take to 
his bed, he bore his excruciating agonies 
patiently and nobly and without a murmur, 
like the hero that he was. “They also 
serve who only stand and wait,” and all who 
knew the brave boatman—soon to be released 
while yet in the prime of life— who “served ” 
with such heroic endurance and resignation, 
must have felt that he was not far from the 
Kingdom of God! At length the day came 
when the sailor-martyr was mercifully loosed 
from the shores of time and launched into 
the ocean of Eternity. 
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It is the custom among the beachmen 
when one of their fraternity is taken to the 
Silent Land, * where beyond these voices 
there is peace," for his mates to carry him 
to his last resting-place, and there are always 
many kindly volunteers for this office. The 
word was passed round, and on the day of 
the funeral the boatmen, about sixty in 
number and all dressed alike, silently 
gathered round their dead comrade’s little 
cottage. Ranging themselves in rows of six 
men of one height, the first six bore out the 
coffin, and, raising it shoulder-high, marched 
on with uniform step, while the others formed 
into procession and followed with steady, 
even tramp. At intervals the word “ Spell- 
ho," was given to halt for change of bearers, 
when the next six quietly stepped in, and 
without lowering their burden or any jolt 
or jar, transferred it gently and with that 
method that is born of long practice. The 
first lot then retreated to the rear, and so on 
until the little * God's acre ” was reached. 
The coftin was taken into the chapel, where 
the first part of the solemn service was held, 
and placed on the bier. One could have heard 
& pin drop, so great was the reverence dis- 
played, and at the end of each prayer a deep 
* Amen " followed from every throat. Then, 
again shouldering the coftin, the bearers 
carried it to the grave, where the final words 
were said, and the men one by one filed 
round and looked down to take their last 
farewell of their dead mate. 

lt was all so simple andaffecting. Methinks 
that when my own time shall come I, erst- 
while a sailors wife, would ask nothing 
better than to be borne thither, shoulder- 
high, by these heroes of the deep, and laid to 
rest among the good, brave Deal boatmen ! 


Now un idea had come into my mind, upon 
which after much meditation I resolved to 
act. Iwould invite my two young boatmen, 
Jim and Will, to pay me a visit at my own 
little house, and show them some of the 
sights of London. They had been my con- 
stant companions on land and sea, morning 
and evening, for many weeks, and their 
behaviour had been so perfect, displaying so 
much innate tact, delicacy of feeling and 
refinement, that I felt sure I might venture 
on the somewhat unconventional proceeding. 
We were watching with some amusement a 
party of landlubbers, who had declined the 
services of a boatman, in their vain endeavours 
to get in their boat “on a smooth," when 
the invitation was given. 

* Well, laddies,” I said, “how would you 
like to come up to London for a week to pay 
me a visit and see the sights ? ” l 

For a moment neither replied, but looked 
up as if questioning whether I really meant 
it. 

“Yes,” I replied to the unspoken query, 
“I really mean it. I have had a good time 
down here, and now I want to give you & 
good time up there. What do you say ? ” 

"Yes, lady, yes," they both exclaimed 
delightedly, and then each expressed his 
thanks in & manly, straightforward manner. 

I hastily sketched out a sort of plan of the 
places of amusement that we should visit, to 
include a trip up the river, now in its glory 
of early autumnal foliage, and wound up 
with the remark: * Early closing hours, 
lads, vou know ; doors shut at ten o'clock," 
for I did not want these steady, sober young 
Deal boatmen to fall into any of the traps 
and snares and pitfalls of London. 

Jim was equal to the occasion : 

“All right, lady," he replied promptly, “I 
think you will find that we shall know how 
to behave." 

(And they did know, as shall be relatod 
hereafter.) 

(To be continued.) 
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ALL-ROUND FISHING IN SUMMER: 


A TALE OF TWO BOYS. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART I.— YORKSHIRE. 
* Don't make 


ve the boy shy, 
- ie Joe," said Mrs. 
er. Tulloch (a 
: gentle and 
timid - looking 
woman, but a 
notable house- 
keeper) “or 
hell eat no- 
thing." 

“ You needn't 
be afraid, 
mother," whis- 
pered Nora, as 
she passed be- 
hind, to toast 
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some cakes. 
P UX never 
SR) met a boy 
who couldn’t 
eat.” 

Jack was too hungry 
to be affected by this 
last remark, even if he 
had heard it; and he 
acquitted himself at 
the supper-table to the 


complete satisfaction 
T. | ^. . even of his host. 
MG aie | E. ur After grace had been said, 


and while Mrs. Tulloch and 
her daughter were clearing 
away, with the maid's assist- 
ance, the worthy miller began: 
"Now, my boys, we can talk 
‘shop’ a little; and by that 
I mean ‘fish? I'm an old 
hand, as Tom knows, and remember 
many a splendid bag of trout on many 
and far distant streams, 

'" Of course you know that the best of 
the season is over. We reckon May and 
June the prime of the year, but it was a 
late season, and the trout still feed fairly, 
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A? Tom Tutnocn’s father was a 
miller, whose chief possession 
was a little water-mill on a rushing 
stream up in the north, his friend 
Jack Reever did not find any stately 
mansion at the end of the long mornings and evenings. 
drive from the little station; but there was “One advantage you will have —the grayling 
a warm welcome and a plentiful, if rough, are in season now, though they are not like 
repast. autumn fish. We are early people here, and 
The boys had travelled together from the breakfast at six, and the trout take their 
school in the Midlands, and the arrangement breakfast soon after, but prefer it without 
rae eg e pria stay at Tom's father's hooks, as you will find. The fish about here 
ouse for half the holidays, and that Tom are no fools, my boy. Ih de i 
should come down into Norfolk to stay with fine?” did TOUT 
Jack's uncle for the rest. Jack showed him some gut collars which 
In this way each would be able to compare the tackle-maker called “ fine," but the old 
Yorkshire fishing with that to be had in the man shook his head. 
land of the Broads. Then he picked out one marked “ drawn," 
“Well,” said Mr. Tulloch, a stout and and said, * That will do; but have you no 
hearty old man, “you see we make no hair?" 
stranger of you, and I hope you'll give us a “Yes,” said Jack, * but only made up into 
good specimen of the ‘ schoolboy’s appetite’ roach lines, and I seldom use that, for the 
we hear so much about. ‘Twill hardly beat wn gut is finer." 


a miller's." “Well,” the miller said, “if the trout 
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laugh at your gut to-morrow, try the hair. 
Here are a few flies dressed on hair, and 
old Daniel, the poaching rascal, will be glad 
to let you have some more. I ought not to 
encourage the old villain, fishing where he 
has no leave, but he always fishes fair, and 
if poachers only did that I'd forgive the lot." 

After a refreshing night's rest in the 
roomy attic prepared for them, the boys were 
awakened by the startling sound of the 
water-wheel at work. 

Of course Tom welcomed it as an old 
friend; but Jack was half frightened at 
first, and fancied the whole place was coming 
about their ears. 

“It’s always like that just at first,” said 
Tom. ‘ You won't notice it after a while.” 

Breakfast was a pleasant and, moreover, a 
very solid meal ; and Jack did not neglect it 
entirely, though his attention was a little 
distracted by the grace of Nora’s movements, 
and the little glances of curiosity which she 
threw at the * little boy ” from time to time. 

Being very much grown up, and indeed 
half engaged to a young farmer, she looked 
upon Jack as a child—a very intelligent one 
certainly, but still & child. 

“Now, you boys," she said, when break- | 
fast was over, “do be off and get some 
trout for dinner, if all this tackle I see about 
is of any use. Just now your room will be 
better than your company. Mother and I 
have plenty to do." "Tom, big as he was, 
stood a little in awe of his clever and beauti- 
ful sister, and taking up the rods and 
baskets went off promptly with Jack to the 
mill-tail. 

Here they put tozether their tackle, and 
here Jack made his tirst cast on a Yorkshire 
stream. 

His flies were bloas and bumbles, as they 
call them up north; and though his cast 
was stout for the stream, the rough water 
disguised it, and after a few casts a rise 
rewarded him. This was just where the 
sharp stream from the wheel turned off into 
the inevitable eddy, and here he cast once 
more, with even greater care. 

This time the fly was boldly taken, and the 
fight began. Right into the rough water 
under the mill-wheel dashed the fish, and 
Jack was but just in time to save his line 
from the sharp stones on the bottom. A 
little firm pressure brought up a nice trout of 
five or six ounces, and in a minute Tom had 
the landing-net beneath it, and Jack’s first 
fish was secure. . 

“ You'd better keepon here," said Tom, ** 'tis 
much easier than up above, where I'm going. 
Work downwards, but not many yards. ‘Tis 
no use in the smooth farther down." So 
saying he took his rod, and walking through 
the mill, and speaking a word to the grinning 
miller’s man (who liked to see sport) he be- 
took himself to the quiet alder-fringed waters 
above. 

Meanwhile, Jack whipped away hopefully. 
but hooked only small fish till he had gone 
down some twenty yards to a turn in the 
stream, over which a willow hung. 

Here there was the usual hole and eddy, 
and the usual big trout watching for flies. — 

Jack's fly passed him, as it happened, in 
rather & natural manner, and the fish came 
nearly out of the water at it, bringing Jack's 
heart into his mouth, but missed, and then 
turned back and sulked. 

Just after this a decent fish took the fiy 
gently, and Jack hooked and played him like 
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an old hand, and having no net handy ran 
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him carefully up a shelving bank, and put 
ser. the basket after the usual tap on the 
head. 

Well satisfied with his brace of good fish 
he made his way back to the mill, and, 
leaving his fish and his rod in the office, 
came out on the other side to follow and 
watch Tom. Soon he espied that keen 
angler carefully stalking a biggish grayling, 
which was rising on a smooth glide. 

Time after time did that provoking fish 
come bouncing up from her station about a 
foot from the surface, and miss the fly; but 
Tom kept on patiently, and was at last 
rewarded by a tight line, at the end of which 
wobbled and swayed a grayling of over half 
a pound—a fair size for Yorkshire. 

The fish bore doggedly down stream, and 
tried to jigger the hook from its soft mouth, 
but it happened to be fairly fixed, and Jack, 
getting below it with the net as he had been 
taught, soon scooped out the silvery beauty, 
not so fat as it would have been in October, 
but a lovely specimen of a graceful fish. 

"l| always like to get a grayling for a 
change,” said Tom, “though Nora won't 
thank us for it. However, here is one good 
trout." Indeed it was a good one, heavier 
than the two which Jack had taken. ** We 
are lucky," said Tom, “but we shall not do 
any more now so near home. We will leave 
oir fish in the kitchen, and take some 
grub and be off for the hills, where the 
fish are smaller certainly, but far more 
plentiful.” 

It was still early, and long before noon the 
boys were miles up the moor, and filling 
their baskets with lively little trout of two 
or three ounces each. It was a new experi- 
ence for Jack to count his fish by the dozen, 
and he would have gone on all day had not 
Tom reminded him that the miller liked every 
one to be at home as a rule at high-tea, 
between four and five. 

This is good time for a pause, for fish feed 
badly from three till six, and to-day the two 
anglers had quite enough trout already for a 
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fair day’s sport, though it was but three or 
four o’clock. 

In fact, the number turned out surprised 
even the miller, who had made many a big 
basket in the spring, but who hardly cared 
to fish in July. 

Nora also deigned to be gracious, and to 
say that for two boys to get nearly a hundred 
fish at this time of year was really quitea credit 
to their education; not to that of the fish, of 
course. 

* Did you use hair, Jack ? ” said the miller. 

“ Yes," said Jack; “I could get but few fish 
on the glides with anything else, but I don't 
think it matters in rough water, and I got 
broken two or three times." 

Tea was soon disposed of, for both boys 
were anxious to make & record day, and to 
bring their total to one hundred before the 
evening rise was over. 

It was no easy matter now, for they found 
the home fish even shyer than in the morn- 
ing, and it was quite late when Tom at last 
secured that hundredth fish, and cried, 
* Hold— enough." 

“You must not expect such another day,” 
said the miller, as he weighed the lot and 
found it fourteen pounds in all; “but you 
may get bigger fish sometimes. "These are 
under our usual average of three ounces." 

A few of the largest fish were sent to the 
squire, by whose courtesy Jack had been 
allowed to share the free fishing traditionally 
accorded to the miller and his son. 

Some smaller ones went to villagers who 
were old or ill, and the rest made up a 
magnificent dish for supper that night and 
for dinner next day. 

As to the grayling, I'm sorry to say that it 
was contemptuously given to the cat, but 
this was only because trout were so plentiful 
just then. The miller’s family were glad 
enough of grayling in the autumn, when the 
trout were spawning. 

That night the boys slept soundly, and 
were not even awakened at six by the clatter 
of that tremendous wheel. 


Tiomcward Bound. 
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By the time they made their shamefaced 
appearance at the deserted breakfast-table 
the sun was high, and there was every 
prospect of a hot day. 

“No use fishing," was Tom's verdict, 
“unless we use the natural fly. Let's leave it 
till after lunch, and I'll show you the mill." 

Jack, being a sensible boy, was always 
glad to learn about things new to him, and 
he followed his friend willingly enough up 
the dusty steps to the first floor of the mill, 
noting on his way the bulging sacks of flour 
standing ready to be taken to the waggons, 
each sack a good load for a strong man. 

The old-fashioned machinery of the mill, 
with its upper and lower millstone, interested 
him much, and the curious way in which the 
stones were cut and roughened, to enable 
them to grind the grain made a great im- 
pression on his memory. 

* We shall have to introduce all sorts of 
fads, I suppose," said Tom, **if we are to 
keep up with the times; but father won't do 
it yet. '"Twill last his time, he says; and 
luckily we can afford to take it easily now, 
having spent little when we made much." 

Coming down again (after a glance at the 
wide prospect from the highest floor) they 
found the old man in his office, and a 
typical miller he looked. It might have 
been of him that Tennyson was thinking 
(though, I suppose, it was some Lincoln- 
shire miller) when he said— 


“T see the worthy miller yet, 
His double chin, his portly size— 
And who that knew him could forget 
The busy wrinkles round his eyes!” 


The air seemed, and indeed was, full of 
finely powdered flour, so that Jack and Tom 
emerged of a distinctly lighter colour than 
they went in. 

“Look here," said Tom; “just see that 
splendid trout close to the wheel. He comes 
up there when it stops, and we often try for 
him; but it’s no use. He knows all our flies, 
and at what shop we buy them, and all 
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about it. Some day he will fall a victim toa 
bit of bacon with a hook in it; but I hate 
catching trout that way. 

" Let us go down to the island that the 
waste stream makes; that’s where Sissy used 
to bury all her pets. And I declare the 
graves are there now, and the headstones 
with the inscriptions, and all. Why it must 
be years since she gave up her passion for 
keeping pets. This is an old slate that is 
put up for pussy’s headstone—* In memory 
of faithful Tom ’—that’s not me, you know, 
but a nasty-tempered old cat that used to 
bite me if I teased him. Ah! that’s the 
grave of the white rat; and then the canary 
has a very pretty sort of sepulchre. I carved 
the covering for that. The bird really was a 
beauty, and Nora was very fond of her. 

“If we catch a very big trout, Jack, we'll 
put up a headstone here in his memory ; but 
we won't bury him. There are better ways 
of disposing of dead trout."' 

The rest of the morning was spent in 
showing Tom's own pets. A pair of doves 
and a lot of very fine lop-eared rabbits ; and 
just before lunch-time they turned their 
attention once more to the fishing-tackle, 
and decided to put on some tiny hooks and 
look for bluebottles, as the weather had 
become sultry and there would be little 
chance, till quite evening, for ordinary fly- 
fishing. 

“ We will try the deep water by the edge of 
the mill pool first," said Tom. “ Nora told me 
she saw some very fine trout cruising about 
under the old oak." 

Just then.Nora appeared, in her white 
sun-bonnet, coming towards them from the 
mill garden, which bordered the pond. 
“ That big fellow is there still," she said, 
“and is as clever as ever in catching cater- 
pillars, but whether you can catch him is 
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another question. I'll show you where he 
is, and see what you can do with a big trout. 
He has more sense, I expect, than those 
little things you caught yesterday." She put 
down her basket of cherries, from which the 
boys helped themselves, and then, turning 
back, she stooped, and gently turned aside 
some currant-bushes and peered over, first 
removing the sun-bonnet, as being too con- 
spicuous. Then she beckoned, and Jack 
went forward with his tackle ready, and a 
fine bluebottle on the hook. This he put 
deftly on the water, in the spot she pointed 
out ; and sure enough up came a huge trout, 
and sailed round and round the fly, and even 
opened his white lips once to suck it in, but 
thought better of it, and decided that blue- 
bottles were unnatural under oak-trees, and 
might disagree with him; and retired into 
his fortress under the roots. 

“ Ah," said Nora, “I thought so." Then 
she tapped a branch sharply, and down 
dropped a green caterpillar. 

“ Lend me that rod," she said; “and now 
take this caterpillar and put it on, instead of 
the fly." 

Jack did so, and she offered to return him 
the rod and wait results; but he said * No. 
It is only fair you should:hook that trout 
yourself, if he really likes caterpillars.” 

“ He does, without hooks," she said; and 
dropped the bait very neatly into the old 
spot. 

In an instant there was a plunge, and that 
big trout was running out the line at railway 
ie and making for the other side of the 
pool. 

“ Now you must take the rod," Nora cried ; 
“this is beyond me!” By great good fortune 
the change was effected while the great trout 
continued his first rush, and soon Jack had 
the line taut, and was paying it out inch by 


inch as the fish approached exhaustion, for 
there were only thirty yards on the reel. 

* Now the danger 15," he said, “ that this 
fish may run straight back, and nothing can 
prevent him then from getting among the 
roots.” 

However, by passing the rod over some 
currant-bushes, Jack managed to establish 
himself at a good distance from the old haunt 
of the great fish, and when, at last, the trout 
bethought him to seek the roots, they were 
not to be reached ; and Jack was master. 

Still there was a long fight, and it must 
have been half an hour before the mighty 
“monarch of the stream" came floating 
breathless on his golden side, and allowed 
himself to be towed into Tom’s outstretched 
landing-net. 

“ Hurrah!” shouted Tom, regardless of 
dignity. “That’s the king of all the trout, 
and Jack's caught him." 

* No," said Jack. “Nora hooked that fish 
and chose the bait also; it is * Nora’s fish.’ ” 

“Let us see what he weighs," said Nora ; 
“ never mind who caught him. He will beat 
the two-pounder Ralph got last year.” 

And he did, turning the scale at 2} lb.—a 
most remarkable fish for the “ north coun- 
trie." 

In the evening they tried the fly again, and 
had two or three decent fish with a coach- 
man, but the giant had spoilt them for the 
day ; and all other fish seemed small. 

For the rest of the three weeks they had 
fishing most days, more or less, but never 
equalled the first; though they had a very 
good show of nice grayling just before they 
had to leave for the second part of their 
holiday. One curious thing they noticed was 
that the fish always seemed tame on Sun- 
days, as if they knew they were safe on that 
day at least ; and the birds seemed to share 
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this feeling, even the rooks often coming on 
within shot, instead of veering away when at 
the exact distance a gun will carry, as they 
generally do. 

When the time came for Jack to carry 
Tom off to Norfolk all were sorry, for Jack 
had found Yorkshire even more enchanting 
than he had expected ; and doubted whether 
the sport he could show Tom on the Broads 
would equal the trout.fishing they had 
enjoyed. 

* I shall never forget," said Jack to the 
miller, as they parted, “ vour Yorkshire 
hospitality, and only hope we may show Tora 
as good sport as you've shown me." 


( To be continued.) 
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ENTOMOLOGY IN LATE SUMMER 
AND EARLY AUTUMN. 


By tHe Rev. THkoDoRR Woop, PF.K.8. 


p only one is favoured with warm and sunny 

weather, this is just about the very best time in 

all the year foroutdeor entomology, and I can scarcely 

imavine a more delightful boliday than one spen* in a 

pew and productive locality, with ample opportunities 
tor collecting. 

More than half the British butterflies are on the wing, 
amoug them some of the rarest. There as the Bath 
White (Pieris Daplidice), for example, which is nearly 
alvays taken bv a beginner, The reason is that it 
Jooks so much like the common Green-veined White 
(2) napi) that most collectors pass it by, whervas 

winners are 30 tremendousiy enthusiastic that they 
net eyer thing they see So pav special attention to 
all doubtful.looking Whites, expecially if vou are 
collecting in the ne«iglibeurhoed of the sea, and vou 
may verv likely be rewarded by meeting with this 
great rarity. 

Then there is the Queen of Spain Fritillary (Ar- 
geniis. Latena), which turns up almost every summer 
ip clover-flelds on onr south-eastern eonsts, ln the 
neighbourhood of Dover a few years ago, one collector 
took over a dozen in the course of two or three weeks, 
Possibly, too, you may run across a Camberwell Beauty 
(Vanessa. Antiopa). I cannot tell you where to look 
for it, for it turns up in all sorts of unexpected 
places, and you are just as likely to meet with it in 
your own back garden as you are in the very best 
localities in all Great Britain. Like all the members 
of its family, it ig very fond of over-ripe fruit, anda 
tree with a few really auuashy plums or apricots is 
pretty well sure to attract it if it happens to be in the 
neizhbourhood. 

Now is the time, too, to look for the Long-tailed 
Blue (Lycena beta). It is quite as easily passed 
over as the Bath White, for you cannot see the queer 
httie tails on its hind wings until you have caught it. 
So vou must pay quite as much attention to Blues as 
to Whites. The South Downs are the best place to look 
for it. 

Then in clover and lucerne flelds the two Clouded 
Yellows (Colias Edusa and. €. Hyale) ought to turn up. 
Asn rule they are somewhat scarce ; but once in every 
seven years or so they appear in considerable numbers, 
And in woods you may possibly meet with the second 
bromi of the graceful and elegant little Wood White 
(t Leucophasía sinapis). It flies slowly along the ridings, 
and if you catch one specimen another is almost ‘Sure 
to come bya few minutes later. 

Some of the rarest of the Hawk Moths, too, make 
their appearance about this time. The Spotted Ele- 
ant Hawk (Dei/ephila euphorbie) and the Madder 
fawk (D. galíi» should be looked for among sandhills ; 
while the Sbnrp-winged Hawk (Ch@rocampa celerio) 
is sometimes found sitting on palings. At dusk the 
Convolvulus Hawk (Sphinr conroitili) is very fond of 
hovering over petunia tlowers, but vou will have to be 
very quick withthe net in order to caten it. 

In stubble-fields near the sea the pretty little Crim- 
son-speckled (/ricpeia pulchella) may sometimes be 
kicked up. But it is very rare. I once saw a 
specimen caught by a little girl of ten, who hadn't 
the least idea that it was anything out of the common 
way. The Belle (Sterrha sacraria), too, is occasionally 
kicked up in the same way, while such commoner 
things asthe Yellow and Straw Belles ( Aspilatescitraria 
and gilvaria) and the Small Mailow (Aubolia mentu- 
raria) are sometimes almost a nuisance. 

At this time of the year, however, most of the moths 
are Dight-liers, and the be:t way to ect them is by 
suzaring. Be careful to use “black” treacle (some 
grocers call it “green” treacle), and not "golden 
syrup," and don't stir in the ram until just before use, 
Apply the mixture to the trees with a gcol big 
painter's brush in long narrow streaks, and get it on 
as soon after sunset as possible. Rouch-barked trees 
are the best, and should be baited in exactly the same 
spots, night after night, until the bark is thoroughly 
saturated, 
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A great deal depends, too, on the localities in which 
one sugars, Thick woods are perfectly useless: and I 
have never taken very much in gardens, The best 
place of ull, perhaps, is a clearing in the middle of a 
lar ze wond, with a few good-sized trees left standing 
at intervals, The border of a wood, too, is usually 
very proluctive, ind 3o. isa mendow witha spriukling 
of big trees, If possible, the trees chosen for baiting 
shoubibe in moreor less of a circle, so that when you 
Come to the end of a round. you are at the starting- 
place for another, 

If vou happen to be in a aeighbourhood where trees 
Are -caree, posts and palings may be sugared instead. 
At the sca-xide, where there are sand-hills, it is a good 
thing to tie large bunches of marram grass together, 
first doubitng them over, and to sugar those. 

The lintern used when sugaring should not be avery 
powerful one, as the light is apt to frighten the moths, 
One with an almost Sat glass is far better than the 
onlinary “bull’s-eye.” Examine the patehes of treacle 
Irom below upwards, and not rive rerxd, nnd pay 
particular attention to the “driblets.” lf you are 
working mone, don't trouble about tahing a net, as one 
hand will be eceupied with the pill-boves, and the other 
with the lantern. Jf a friend accomgpanies vou, let ann 
Manase the net; for the one who holds tbe lantern 
must do the pill-boxing. Of course vou have learnt 
the art of opening and shutting a pill-box with one 
band. 

I don't know anvthing much more exciting than 
treacling on a really favourable night. When there 
is no moon, and the wind blows from the south or south- 
west, and particularly if there is a very fine drizzle, 
Moths sometimes come literally in swarms I have 
counted as many aa fifty-four on one tree at once. You 
see their eyes glowing in the lamp-light, like little balls 
of crimson and purple fire. Shadowy forms dash past 
you. Every tree has its tenants—beetles, woodlice, 
centipedes and earwigs, as well ^5 moths—and you 
never know what “ good thing” is gong to turn up 
next. Sometimes three or four moths are jostling one 
another aside in their eagerness to get the best places, 
They flutter down and settle even while the lantern 
light is turned fill upon the tree. The whole wood, 
Indeed, seems to be alive with moths, and so the fun 
goes on until every box is full and one has to go 
reluctantly home to bed. 

Light, too, is very attractive to moths at this time of 
the vear, and a tear round the street-lamps is often 
extremely productive. Some towns, too, are illuminated 
by large e;ectric lamps, anl these attract moths in 
multitudes, Then if one is sitting indoors on a warm 
still evening a window should always be open for the 
admission of visitors, and a net lie ready to hand in 
order to capture them, When I was at school I caught 
many à nice thing in this way while getting up my 
work for the morrow ; but I um afraid that my Virgil 
eometimes suffered a httle in consequence, 

Now is the time to hunt for caterpillars, as many of 
them are pretty nearly full-fed, and will give you very 
little trouble in the wav of feeding. Those that live 
in trees are best caught by spreading a large sheet on 
the ground and shaking the branches over it. A large 
umbreila makes a very fair substitute, and can be held 
close underneath the boughs, After dark, take a 
lantern and search low herbage. The number of larve 
that one gets in this way is simply astonishing ; and 
although the large maiority are those of common 
species one is able to breed far better specimens than 
can generally be caught at large. Don't put too many 
into your collecting tin, or they will sweat on your way 
home, and probably contract some dire disease in con- 
sequence ; and don't forget that every caterpillar must be 
provided with fresh food every day. Take the old food 
out of the cage when the fresh is put in, and see that 
proper attention is paid to cleanliness. 

Every bree ling-cage should have a couple of inches 
of sifted mould at tke bottom for the benefit of those 
caterpillars which bury themselves before they change 
to pupe. | Don't dig up these caterpillars a day or two 
after they disappear, to see how they are getting on! 
Some larvæ will spin up among the leaves and twigs 
of the food, These must ou no account be interfered 
with, Cut ont the cocoon as carefully as possible, and 
put it away iu another cage. If a caterpillar spins up 
in a corner of the cage itself, it must be left there 
until the perfect insect makes its appearance, 

Two more hints. Take care that the cage is properly 
ventilated; and never give food to your larvae while it 
is wet with rain or dew. 

You must be prepared, now and then. to hatch ont a 
fine healthy ichneumon fly instead of the anticipated 
moth. Never mind. Dow't get into a passion with the 
fly : don't smash it flat with the first thing that comes 
handy. Set it earefuily instead, and pin it in your 
collection by the side of your series of the iusect out 
of which you hatched it. If vou don't know what the 
caterpillar was, Write as exact a description of it as you 
ean from memory, and one day perhaps you will find 
out. And in a few years! time your collection will be 
ten times as valuable as if it consisted of butterflies 
aud motlis alone. 


BUNSBY'S BOOTS. 


“J WAITED for the train at "—Chesterfield 
(One compaay another rarely suits), 
And looking round to see what Fate might yield, 
I real upon the wall * Wear Bunsby's boots." 


“Why Bunsby's boots and not my own?” I said. 
* Who may this lavish, wanton Bunsby be? 
Why wears he not his boots himself instead 
Of giving them to others and to me?" 


O generous, but much misguided man, 
You stretch your hospitality too far; 
Your mind is moulded on too large a plan 
To match what, mostly, other people's are. 


“Wear Bunsby'sa boots"—some deeper meaning, sure, 
Must lurk beneath those words when understood — 
Some counsel] of perfection, though obscure, 
Some subtle exhortation to be good. 


“Go learn,” the words may mean, “ere Time be past, 
To fo.low Bunsby's footsteps, and to use 

Him as a guide, so shalt thou know nt last 
How blest it is to stand in Bunsby's shoes," 


Myr train arrived at length, but, ere I went, 
I asked a porter, standing near alone, 
Who Bunsby was; he wondered what I meant : 
Not to know Bunsby proved myself unknown ! 
C. J. BODEN. 
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THE MAGIC SQUARE OF 16. 


(Continued from p. 608) 
Bv H. F. L. MEYER. 


EVERAT, correspondents have shown an interest 
in this subject, which, like chess, has for about a 
thousand years charmed the thinkers of Arabia and 
other countries, Further results ure these: Write 
the four smallest and the four 

i largest numbers in the shape 
of trapezoids in the central 

| horizontal lines, and so that 


1 , 15 | 14 every vertical pair has the 
UL EU. E sum of 17; place the 5 at the 
16,2 13 ,13]| distance of a chess knight's 


! move from the 1, so that it 

| stands over the 14, or under 
the 2; arrange the four num- 
bers from 5 to 8 in a trape- 

zoid, and each of these with one of the remaining four 

numbers must make a sum of 17. The figures 5 to 8 

stand at a knight's move dis- 

tance from the 1 to 4 respec- 


tively. The horizontal pairs 10 | 8 | sill 

amount tol6 and 18 Dürer |. .| .' 7 
has the vertical pairs amount- 1 | 15 | 14 | 4 

ing to 13 and 21; Fisher and. | .'. I 
Fyer have 15 and 19; Ozzard | 1g | 2 | 3 | 13 
has 9 and 25; and, strange to |... 1. | 
say, an arrangement of lland | 7 | 9 i191 6 

23 is impossible In Dürer's 


every symmetrical pair, radi- 
antly, is 17. 

The above square can be cut in halves either way, 
and be transposed to form a magic square ; aud a 
reversion of the four quarters yield’ a like result. In 
each case the groups of four consecutive numbers 
remain in trapezoids. The 1 and the 16 can occupy 
the corners on the left. 

J. Greevz Fisher has sent two other squares, which, 
like the one of last June, allow the removal of one 
outside line to the other side, horizontally or vertically, 
and permit this process to be repeuted, so that each 
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of these three squares admits of sixteen varieties. 
Also the first and third, orthe second and fourth lines, 
can be transposed, horizontally or vertically. The 
one of last June is remarkable, since the configura- 
tion (a rhomboid) of each successive group of four 
consecutive numbers is not changed in tho transposi- 
tions. 

The four groups of the numbers appear lere in 
the shape of rhombuses and squares. The eight 
numbers neat the corners, 
such as 8 and 12, 11 and 7, 


| 11 : 14 


1;8 ete. cun be reversed. The two 
XU. Ned — | rhomnbusey and the two 
12:13; 2 | 7 | gquares, situated diagonally, 
————7077——/—! are with Dürer macie figures. 
6|3^:10|98 ' The  oblongs here — ure 
—|———— — 141447403, — 12484945, 
15,10; $ | 4 | cte.; the  rhomboids ware 


141245 +416, etc, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES. 


II,—Handwriting. 
[Continued from p. 736.) 


(Age 12.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


ARTHUR ERNEST ATKINS, 41 First Avenue, Manor 
Park, Essex. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Richard H. Stanning, 14 Cleveland Road, Lytham; 
Ernest James Moors, 73 High Street, Croydon ; Ronald 
McKinnon, */, Mr. A. M. McKinnon, Guelph, Ont., 
Canada; Hobert A. R. Brummitt, Ivy Dene, 1 Leys, 
Banbury; A. Walfe, 175 Kingston Road, Landport, 
Portsmouth ; Maurice Clarke, 71-73 Blythe Road, West 
Kensington, London ; John Etherington, Murton Boys’ 
School, Sunderland; Cyril Stackhouse, Bank House, 
Saltburn ; Rimmer Gilbert, 20 Laurel Grove, South- 
port; Lewis Roussey Connor, 4 The Parade, North 
Finchley, N.; William Charles Dexter, 82 Gregory 
Boulevard, Nottingham ; W. R. Sheepwash, 158 Down- 
sell Road, Stratford New Town, E.; Henrietta Eliza 
Shaw, 45 Comely Bank Road, Edinburgh; M. E. G. 
Moorman, Hampton Oourt Palace, Kingston-on- 
Thames ; James Findlay, 8 Ibrox Place, Ibrox, Glasgow, 
Scotland; Peter B. S. Simpson, 38 Gladstone Place, 
Aberdeen; William Ernest Newcomb, 13 Tunlev Road, 
Harlesden, N.w.; Elsie Gertrude Hatcher, Melville 
House, Taunton; J. H. Pawlyn, Wesley House, Mat- 
lock; Harold Stanley Davey, 23 Western Street, 
Brighton; Edith Keightley, The Gardens, Deighton 
Grove, York ; Percy Rayment, Dagmar House School, 
Hatfield, Herts ; Sidney Gresty, 5 Raul Road, Hanover 
Park, Peckham, 8.E.; Albert Mallory, West Lutton, 
E. R. York; Arthur Ernest Edward, 6 Ravensdon 
Street, Kennington, 8.E.; Herbert F. Thorne, 6 Bedford 
Road, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells; Sidney Ray- 
ment, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Herts; Willie 
Duff, 12 West Ibrox Terrace, Govan by Glas. : Michael 
Bruce Urquhart Dewar, Hoxton House, Kugby; Fred 
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Radcliffe, 51 St. Luke's Road, Southport ; W. J. Ander- 
ton, 29 Windsor Road, Southport ; William Lewis, 48 
Tithebarn Road, Southport ; Alfred Daniel Guy Hore, 
51 Myddleton Road, Bowes Park; Drummond Mc 
Pherson, 13 Franklin Terrace [send full address] ; Percy 
W. Grimes, Police Station, Aylsham, Norfolk ; William 
Edward Peters, 8 Norbury Road, Reigate, Surrey ; 
William Pruden, 12 Celia Road, Tufnell Park; A. 
Harris, The Curatage, Pulham Market, near Harleston, 
Norfolk ; Horace Olifford Gillings, 122 Tenison Road, 
Cambridge; W. Percy Slater, 30 Titheburn Road, 
Southport ; Arthur Howes, 55 Churchill Road, Mag- 
dalen Road, Norwich; Frank Dickinson, 24 Hart 
Street, Southport ; E. J. Maggs, The Briars, Latchmere 
Road, Kingston ; Robert Atkinson, Newton-on-Derwent, 
York; Charles Deane, Knockdene Park, Knock, Co. 
Down; John Robert Tomlinson Main, Dagmar House 
School, Hatfield, Herts; Frank Brebner Selway, 12 
Perth Street, Edinburgh ; John Burfitt Lovell, 94 Bell 
Btreet, Henley-on-Thames, Oxon,; W. E. Brown, 51 
Houblon Road, Richmond, Surrey ; Leigh George, 94 
Heysham Road, Southport. 


(Age 13.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


S. H. MELLon, Kerridge End House, Rainow, near 
Macclesfield, Oheshire. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Oliver John Chambers, Rotherwood, Norman Road, 
Northfield, near Birmingham; Collinson Launcelot 
Normandale, 59 Harehills Terrace, Roundhay Road, 
Leeds; Ernest H. Child, 52 Filey Avenue, Stoke 
Newington, N.; F. H. Dale, 26 Hartwood Road, South- 
port; Herbert S. Oolthurst, Northfield, Taunton; J, 
Southcombe, The Grammar School, Ilfracombe ; 
Edward Olarke, London House, Glemsford; Arthur 
Mawson, 17 Florence Street, Castleford, Yorkshire ; W. 
E. Bryant, Mevagissey, Cornwall; Thomas Cecil Lees, 
39 Osmond Street, Oldham; Charles William Westley, 
67 Turner Street, Northampton; Edward Veal, 252 
Whitehorse Lane, South Norwood, s.%.; Sydney John 
Darke, 42 Northolme Road, Highbury Park, N.; Arthur 
Carter, 2 St. Luke’s Grove, Southport ; Jan Wilson, 6 
Jedburgh Gardens, Kelvinside, N. Glasgow; Mabel 
Florence Dorman, Reincliffe House, Northampton ; 
Albert Henry Hooper, Glan Môr School, Ilfracombe ; 
W. Combear, Grammar School, Ilfracombe; Charles 
John Smith, Binn Cottage, Dundee; William John 
Edwards, 9 Gladstone Terrace, Green Lanes, Wood 
Green ; William Thomas Henry Clinton, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Herts; Henry Bickerton, 57D 
Southwold Road, Upper Olapton, N.E.; Annie Car- 
michael, 4 Windsor Place, Portobello, Scotland ; Ida 
Grace Jeans, King Hall, Milton, Marlborough; Ross 
Magee, 128 Scalpcliffe Road, Burton-on-Trent; Archi- 
bald William Jenner, 21 Sanford Street, New Swindon ; 
W. F. Hawkins, Sea Dairy, Ilminster, Somerset ; Willie 
White, 91 John Street South, Hamilton, Ontario, 
Canada; Hewitson Appleyard, 12 Baronet Road, Tot- 
tenham: Harry, Doo, 52 Cavendish Road, Harringay ; 
Alfred J Davy, fi South Street, Torrington, N. Devon ; 


David Goodman, 60 Purves Road, W X.W.; 
Mary Olive Legard, Sunningdale, Parkhurst Road, 
Bexley ; Charles Edward Matthews, Old School House, 
Brockham, Betchworth, Surrey; Allen Bruce Kidd, 
Westfield, Limerick; David Thornton, Lumb Hali, 
Drighlington, near Bradford; Guy Little, “ Colin- 
traive," Northdown Avenue, Margate ; Etienne Joseph 
Tranchant, 16 Gubyon Avenue, Herne Hill; Eileen 
Cecilia Ponsonby, Templeton, Hungerford, Berks; 
Vernon L. Royle, 77 Forest Road, Southport; John 
Hodge, Liverpool Road, Formby; Frederick John 
Tompkins, 32 Western Road, Tring, Herts; Robert M. 
Davie, Ellisland, Kirkintilloch ; Andrew Gough, 4 Gore 
Court Villas, Park Road, Sittingbourne, Kent; Fred 
Bishop, 11 Hope Street, Mill Road, Cambridge; Arthur 
Hollas, 31 Church Street, Farnworth, near Bolton; 
Minnie Gildea Scott, Heath Park, Blairgowrie ; Walter 
William Fuller, 7 All Saints’ Terrace, Guithavon Street, 
Witham ; Frederick Howard Watt, 2 Pier Terrace, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight ; Gordon T. Wood, 141 High Street, 
Uxbridge, Middlesex ; H. Bartholomew, 2 Como Street, 
Romford; Ernest W. Bishop, 9 Holmesdale Road, 
Highgate, x.; C. Woodrow, 16 Patten Road, Wands- 
worth Common: E. A. L. Cox, 11 Castle Street, Barn- 
staple, Devon; Harold Puttock, “ Bryn-teg,” Haldon 
Road, Exeter; Percy Pears, 45 Monson New 
Cross; Thomas Henry Vallack, 53 St. Levan Road, 
Morice Town, Devonport, Devon ; Bertram Inglcton, 
Windsor House, Northampton Street, Dover, Kent; 
Harry Dickinson, 22-24 Hart pierok “le in 
B. Slater, 30 Tithebarn Road, Southport ; Brick- 
well, 7 High Street, Thame, Oxfordshire; H. R. Pate- 
nall, Bron Dinas, Rushden R.&.O., Northamptonshire ; 
Richard C. Wooldridge, 44 Miller Street, Toxteth Park, 
Liverpool; Ernest Dungate, 30 Margaretta Terrace, 
Chelsea, 8.W.; Ernest Edwin Heale, 18 Cheltenham 
Place, Plymouth ; Laura Jennie Sandys, Schoolhouse, 
Drayton, Berks; Arthur Didlick, 27 Park Street, 
Stourbridge ; Reginald T. Duxfield, 66 Virginia Street, 
Southport; Jno. Wm. Banks, 31 Kenbourne Road, 
Sharrow, Sheffield ; William Tattersall, 72 St. Luke's 
Road, Southport ; Arthur Willetts, 10 Highgate Place, 
Moseley Road, Birmingham; Evelyn Hester Dewar, 
Horton House, Rugby ; C. Gordon Dowding, Hughen- 
den, Oldfield Park, Bath, Somerset; Heory William 
Watson, 48 Luard Street, Oaledonian Road, N.; Regi- 
nald Holliday Poole, 25 Arthur Road, Horsham, Sussex ; 
Arnold Lyons, 100A Sussex Road, Southport ; Laurence 
Gale, 33 Seabank Road, Southport. 


(To be continued.) 
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“B.O.P.” COMMEMORATION 
TREES. Z 


R. BiNGHAM writes from Carlton, Worksop: “ You 
asked all who planted Commemoration ‘Trees. te 
and inform you. My tree is a mountain’ is 
about twelve feet high, and I think about six old. 
I think the* Boy's Own’ is the best magazine. 
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'* Both girls clung to his arm and entreated him to tell them.” 
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CHAPTER XXII.—THE SHIP ON THE 
ROCKS.— FACE TO FACE WITH SAVAGES. 


IFE on board went on now much as 
before, and Ailie continued to be the 
light of the ship; and, despite certain 
gloomy forebodings, everyone tried to be 
happy and jolly. 

“I’m sad when I think of you," said 
Ailie to the brave missionary, as they sat 
together one day on the cushioned seat 
by the skylight. It was warm enough to 
have an awning spread, and right glad 
were the three dogs to seek shade and 
shelter under it. 

“Sorry for me, little sister?” said 
Ross, smiling. 

“Yes; and I pray for you and always 
will.” 

“ May Heaven bless you, Ailie, for that 
same; but do not be afraid. See this 
little Book ? ” 

He took it from his pocket as he 
spoke. 

The little Book was the Bible. 

“That is the torch," he said quietly, 
“with which I hope, with the help of 
Heaven, to light & great fire among the 
heathen of the far southern islands. 
Once lit, Ailie, it will not die out. And 
I am to stay among the Youghans but 
long enough to see the blaze spring up, 
then I shall return to England, and 
younger men than I will be sent out to 
fan the flames. So do not fear for me. 
“Yet,” he added, laying his hand 
gently on hers, “I thank and bless you, 
Ailie, for your prayers.” 

The ship at this time was steaming 
southwards, not a great way off the coast 
of Tierra del Fuego, and next morning 
they reached the town, or rather the min- 
ing camp, of El Paramo, and here they 
anchored, Baron Ranzikoff being desirous 
of seeing as much of the world as possible 
before, as he said, returning to Russia 
and settling down on his beautiful estate 
on the banks of the rolling Dnieper. But 
between you and me, reader, I do not 
think there was very much “settle " in 
the baron. 

The history of El Paramo is very 
interesting, and there is little doubt the 
place will in time become a great gold- 
mining centre, for remember, reader, all 
the gold in the world is not bottled up in 
Klondyke, nor in Alaska either. 

At present, the largest amount of gold 
in Paramo is found on the beach, in beds 
of no great thickness. The gold is con- 
tained in black sand under layers of 
gravel. 

What I think is this—gold must be 
washed down from somewhere. When 
you find golden sand on & beach, depend 
upon it there are nuggets as big as sea- 
boots in the far interior. 

There are plains and forests and rising 
hills in the place, and among these, I 
believe, there is gold for the gathering. 

But, after all, as the rough miners 
believe, it may be beneath the sea, though 
very near the shore. For ever after a 
storm a fresh layer of black sand is cast 


p. 

Well, nothing is impossible nowadays 
to the might and the science of engineer- 
ing. Seas may be dammed back at low 
tide and shafts sunk, and thus the earth, 
which is under the control of man, be 
compelled to give up its treasure. 

Southward now, or rather S.S.E., sailed 
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the bonnie yacht under as big a spread of 
canvas as could be hoisted, for the wind 
was fair, while sky and sea were blue; 
and many a lovely sea-bird flew around, 
some even alighting on the yard-arms. 

Allan and Rory were astonished to 
meet many of their old Arctic friends 
here, or their brothers and sisters. But 
I myself am of opinion that the only real 
* citizens of the world " are seagulls, and 
that they are in the habit of migrating 
even from pole to pole. 

They fly at & tremendous speed when 
beak-on to the places they mean to visit 
and to breed in. 

We may fancy a beautiful gull saving 
to his beautiful wife, before the com- 
mencement of the season : 

* Well, my dear, where do you think 
you would like to gotothis year ? There 
is quite a crowd going south.” 

* Well love," the wife replies, "I 
think I should like the Antarctic for a 
change." 

So away they fly one fine morning with 
a brave company of neighbours, a kind of 
Cook’s excursion, you know, only they 
have no tickets to take, and they are free 
from a great many other worries inci- 
dental to human beings when travelling. 

They don’t even need boxes, bags, nor 
provisions, for on the islands where they 
may alight, or even in the ocean itself, 
they find all the food they need. 

"How nice to be a sea-bird!" said 
Allan one evening to Ross McLean as he 
was talking somewhat in the foregoing 
strain. 

"Or a swallow," suggested McLean. 
* Just think of it. No sooner have they 
reared their families in Britain, which 
they come to—not for food, mind, but 
that their young may be hatched in a 
bracing atmosphere—than they start off 
for the sunny shores of Africa, etc. They 
have first and foremost, however, to teach 
their feathered children to fly, and to 
make young athletes of them. 

^ So when the weather begins to get cold 
and the days grow shorter, we suddenly 
find, some fine morning, that all have 
fled." 

* Happy they!” said Rory. 

* Yes, and seeing that they can fly 
two thousand miles a day, then, if they 
have fine weather and no sudden storms, 
they may breakfast in our country and be 
home for supper." 


Farther to the south, though the 
weather continued warm in the sunshine, 
the Czarina encountered gale after gale. 
with calms between. The wind was 
seldom fair, so that it was sometimes 
almost impossible for the good yacht to 
make a knot an hour of headway. 

But &t long last the ship got round the 
most southerly point of Tierra del Fuego 
itself, or rather & long and dangerous 
island beyond this, Uncle Jack being 
determined not to risk the yacht and 
valuable lives by worming his way through 
intricate and dangerous channels. 

He told Ross McLean that he hoped to 
land him near to Ushooshia in a few 
duys. 

"Iam ready," said Mac meekly. “I 
have only my fishing-tackle, my shot-gun, 
and my bag. For no doubt I will have 
to make some additions to my larder. 
The Youghans are, I believe, but poorly 
provided for in the matter of food, and, 


strange to say, they do not study French 
cookery-books." 

Hoss was really anxious now to have 
all farewells said, and to be landed for 
good among his “ parishioners,” as he was 
pleased to stvle them, 

After landing McLean, it was Baron 
Ranzikoff's pleasure that the Czarina 
should sail away to the west and cruise 
to the nor'ard among the lovely isles of 
the Pacific Ocean. This for six months. 
Then back to Ushooahia (pronounced 
Oo-shoo-ah-ee-ah) to pick up Ross. 

Well, man proposes, but God disposes. 

One evening, while steaming eastwards 
against half a gale of wind, with everyone 
below as happy and gay as I believe 
people can only be at sea, suddenly there 
fell a deep silence over the ship. I per- 
haps should not say “ deep silence," but 
those who have been on board a steamer 
when, without a warning of any kind, the 
engines cease to work, will understand 
me. 

There was still the roaring of the wind 
through rigging and cordage, and the 
swishing sound of the waves alongside, 
but our heroes missed the rattle of the 
revolving screws and the thrill of 
machinery. 

They had broken down. No one could 
doubt it. Even the dogs seemed to 
understand this. to say nothing of Ailie's 
maid Maggie. 

“ Oh, indeed, Miss," said the latter, “I 
can't wonder at it. Why don't they 
always put on the brake and stop the 
ship all night; instead of going on in the 
dark. For, indeed, Miss, what with the 
rattling of the hengines, the roaring of the 
chimneys, and the men growling and 
taking up cinders, & decent young person 
like me can hardly get e'er a wink of 
sleep.” 

“ All hands set sail ! " 

This was the voice of Uncle Jack him- 
self, shouting through his speaking- 
trumpet, which could be heard high 
above the roaring of the wild north- 
wester., 

The next quarter of an hour was a 
noisy and most uncomfortable one for all 
on board. Never did a ship roll more. 
She was heavy though active, and so she 
seemed to wallow in the trough of the 
waves. 

The Czarina had no intention of 
broaching-to, for all that, for presently 
everything was safe apparently, and she 
pitched now—with a long easy motion— 
and things that had been tumbling all 
over the deck below were set straight 
again. 

Soon after this the captain came below, 
wet and shining like a boatman beetle in 
his oilskins. He called to the steward, 
and soon got out of these, then entered 
the saloon smiling. i 

With the usual kindness that dwelt in 
that big heart of his, he tried to reassure 
Ailie, and even got her to sit down to the 
piano, beckoning to Rory to join her with 
the tlute. 

This passed the evening slowly away, 
yet Ailie knew the ship was in danger, 
and earnestly she prayed that night that 
He who can hold the sea in the hollow of 
His hand would keep them safe till morn- 
ing light, and calm the troubled ocean. 

But well she knew, too, that the great 
Being she addressed, with the tears rolling 
over her cheeks, does not always think 1t 


for our well-being even in this world to 
answer prayer in the way we wish. 

The storm seemed to wax fiercer and 
howl louder and louder, as she lay down. 
But the very motion of the ship caused a 
deep sleep soon to fall over her. Not a 
dreainless one, however. 

She was wandering once more through 
the forests that overshadow the queenly 
Tay, with Allan and Rorv. The golden- 
brown and sweet scented furze were all in 
bloom, and linnets sang on every bush. 
In the woods and high among the pines 
the cushat croodled lovingly to his bonnie 
mate, and sweetly shone the sun on rock, 
on haugh and brae. 

A pleasant dream. indeed ! 

But oh, the fearful awakening! 

The vessel with a grating noise, louder 
even than the howthering wind, suddenly 
stood still, trembling like ao aspen-leaf 
from stem to stern. 

It was just at the darkest hour of this 
dismal night—one bell in the morning 
watch. Right well evervone knew that 
the Czarina was doomed, but as to her 
whereabouts not even the captain himself 
could guess. 

She was fast among rocks—that was all 
he could say. If these rocks were in 
mid-ocean the vessel must soon break up, 
and in the sea that was then running and 
in so heavy a hurricane no boat could 
live. 

He, like everyone else, must wait for 
daylight. hoping and praying that the 
very Worst might not befall them. 

Meanwhile, all was done that could be 
done. She was battened down, for every 
seventh wave made a clean breach over 
her, and all but swept her decks. 

In anothor hour the gale seemed some- 
what lessened in force, and there were 
rifts in the sky through which bright stars 
shone. Ever-changing rifts, that is, for 
one or two would be speedily obliterated 
bv the black racing clouds, while others 
opened up astern. 

But the indistinct glimmer afforded just 
sufficient light to ply the axe, and ere long 
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the wreckage of fore and main masts was 
cleared away, and the captain breathed a 
little more easily; for clogged with these 
timbers there was greater danger of the 
vessel’s drifting back on the lift of a wave 
and sinking immediately stern foremost 
in the deep dark water under the stern. 

To make things if possible a little more 
certain, a kedve anchor or two were 
thrown overboard forward, and warped 
tight. 

In doing this perhaps the good skipper 
had little else in his mind save keeping 
his thoughts emploved. 

But now, leaving the unfortunate ship 
in charge of Allan, Uncle Jack lifted a 
morsel of tarpaulin, and made his way 
below to the saloon, where he found Ailie 
and her maid, their faces pale as death, 
shivering before the fire, and Rory trying 
to comfort them. 

The honest surgeon was forward, and in 
the gallev by the dim light of & hurri- 
cane lantern, and assisted by the cook 
and steward, was doing the best that he 
could for three wounded sailors 

One other had already died in his hands. 
and had been drawn to the side. 

Uncle Jack even now tried to look 
cheerful. Both girls clung to his arm 
and entreated him to tell them the worst, 
the very, very worst, and they would try 
to bear it. 

“ Oh," cried poor Maggie. “ are we going 
to the bottom 2 ”’ 

“Why. my child, we're at the bottom 
already ; hard and fast on the rocks.” 

* And will the whalesand the sharks, and 
the great sea.serpents come upstairs, and 
eat us all 2" 

Uncle Jack patted her and laughed. 

"You're safe enough," he said, “if 
you'll only sit down, and let poor little 
me have & biscuit and & mouthful of 
coffee." 

In the absence of the steward the baron 
became waiter. 

He was as quiet and cool as a 
cucumber. 


( To be continued.) 
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Morning broke slowly, ever so slowly: 
but it came at last, and then the ship- 
wrecked mariners could see the nature of 
their situation and count the chances of 
their being saved. Let me describe the 
former in a few words. 

The sky was now quite clear, and the 
wind had gone down from a hurricane to 
half a gale, but seas like mountain peaks 
went singing past. only, owing to the tide 
being lower, did not break inboard. By 
these watery peaks the blood-red sun on 
the south-eastern horizon was constantly 
being eclipsed. 

But it was shorewards that every eye 
was turned. 

And there was a shingly beach with 
green banks behind and beautiful woods, 
the trees in which reminded Allan and 
Ross somewhat of those that rise aloft 
from the banks of the Tay, for they grew 
half-way up the rugged mountain sides. 

No signs of life just then. 

The bulwarks were broken and torn as 
if the ship had been shelled, and the crew 
stood shivering around the  fo'c'sle, 
looking weary, dejected, and cold. 

“ We must lower the boats," said Uncle 
Jack, “ and make a dash for the shore, for 
I fear that with the next rising tide she 
will slip, or be dashed to pieces where she 
lies.” 

“ In face of these shall we land ? ” said 
the baron quietly. 

The captain and others looked beach- 
wards once more. 

The shore was not more than three 
hundred yards from the vessel. 

But it was no longer deserted. 

At least one hundred savages, half- 
naked or clad in skins, were there. 
Dancing, yelling—their voices heard high 
over the sound of wind and wave—and 
brandishing spears and bows. 

The captain's face fell just for a 
moment. ‘ Boys,” he said, “ we must 
dare all. It is for dear life." 

“ We are ready.” 

Next minute the order was given to 
“ man and arm the boats,” 
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THE THREE CHUMS; OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 


By E. Harcourt BURRAGE, 
Author of “ The Vanished Yacht,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.—COLONEL FRANKLAND CAPTURES A LEADING OLFENDER. 


A PARTY of twelve soldiers with the same 

number of gendarmerie was ready to 
start for the mountains when Colonel 
Frankland presented himself at the chief 
police office. The commander of the 
combined forces was an army man of about 
the same age as the Colonel, to whom he was 
introduced as Lopez Nicaura, retired officer 
of the king's bodyguard. 

For these two old warriors mules were in 
readiness, and without any delay a start was 
made, the men walking and grumbling at the 
prospect of a long journey “on a fool's 
errand.” 

Colonel Frankland overheard this expres- 
sion, uttered by one of the gendarmerie as 
they were riding through the city, the cyno- 
sure of many wondering eyes. He asked why 
the mission they were on was looked upon as 
foolish. 

“ Itis thus,” replied Lopez Nicaura ; “ they 
do not believe in the existence of brigands.” 


“But the facts are clear,” urged the 
Colonel ; “ my son and his friends have been 
missing for several days. Ransom money is 
demanded through the medium of the little 
scoundrel who is in prison. He avows that 
brigands there are—that they coerced him 
into being their emissary.” 

" Ah, yes," interposed Lopez, “ but we 
think it impossible to have brigands. Our 
police arrangements are so perfect, and 
brigands are born, not made. A leader 
comes into the world, worthy to bear the 
name, about once in fifty years. And he 
must have a country in a neglected state to 
work in." 

"Isee. You, too, do not believe in brigands 
having anything to do with the business," 
said Colonel Frankland, feeling rather 
wrathful. He thought he saw a tendency on 
the part of the authorities to deny the facts 
of his painful loss and to evade all respon- 
sibility for the outrage. 


"I suspend my belief," replied Lopez 
diplomatically ; ‘‘ where there is mystery, a 
looker on should be reserved and not trumpet 
forth his views." 

The progress of the party through the 
vineyards and villages roused the scattered 
population, who marvelled to see such a 
considerable force, emblem of the power of 
the law in Spain, traversing the peaceful 
country. Here and there Lopez asked if 
anyone knew aught of brigands, and if they 
did it would be better for their own skin, and 
perhaps their lives, if they would reveal 
everything. But the answer was ever the 
same—* they knew nothing of outlaws.” 

In one of the villages farthest from the city 
it suddenly occurred to the commanding 
officer that he had given the leading brigand 
no name. Thereupon he put a question to 
a handful of labourers, who had run from 
the fields to get & near view of the soldiers 
and gendarmerie. 
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“Have you 
Vamoso?"' 

A man stood forward, cap in hand, and 
bowing said he had seen the man inquired 
for two days ago, as he was returning from a 
visit to his brother, a shepherd on the Sierra 
Ferdinand. 

"And where did you see Vamoso?'' 
demanded Lopez ; ‘ let me have all the truth, 
for your life." 

"Senor capitano, I beheld him by the 
Castle Zaragoza," answered the man; “ there 
were many with him, and from a retreat on 
the hills I espy others coming in from here 
and there, as you would come from the felly 
to the hub of the wheel, all making for the 
castle.” 

“ I see," muttered Lopez—“ a gathering of 
his people.” 

* You know this Vamoso then ?” insinu- 
ated the Colonel. 

“ [t is so," replied Lopez; “but for the 
present I say nothing.—Advance, there ] ' 

Save for & brief halt to eat and drink, 
there was no more lingering by the way. 
The march was forced, and it wanted half 
an hour to sunset when the huge castle was 
immediately before them, and they halted 
at the base of the hill on which it stood. 
It was as Harry first saw it, silent and 
apparently deserted, with its one gate hang- 
ing on the broken hinges and the way into 
the courtyard open. 

Colonel Frankland had come armed with 
& revolver to defend himself. To capture or 
fight the brigands was the work of the 
authorities. 

“ There should be no delay," he said 
significantly, as Lopez Nicaura slowly 
dismounted from his mule at the foot of the 
castle path. 

“There shall be none," replied Lopez; 
“ but precautions are necessary." 


seen aught of  Gualda 
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Leaving one man in charge of the mules, 
the rest scaled the path. No living creature 
appeared and the courtyard was invitingly 
clear. Lopez strode boldly in and looked 
around with a smile. 

* You see— no brigands,” he said. 

“ We must search the place," said Colonel 
Frankland. 

“It will occupy all night and much of 
to-morrow, and we have no torches or 
lamps." 

“ We must search as much of the place as 
is possible, to-night.” 


Lopez shrugged his shoulders and 
declared there was not much to do. It was 
evident the castle was empty. If the 


brigands were there, they would have shown 
themselves long ago. 

“They see us and flee," said Lopez, “if 
ever they were here." 

Colonel Frankland strolled into the big 
hall There was a good reason for not 
examining the castle fully that night. As 
Lopez hinted, it could not be attempted 
without torches or lamps, and they had 
neither. And  assuredly the complete 
absence of life or sound pointed to the castle 
being deserted. 

He walked quietly, and, as he invariably 
did, with a light footstep. Crossing the hall, 
he stood at the foot of the staircase and 
looked up its darkening way. There was 
little to see. The deep shadows gathering 
there told of the speedily coming night. 
The sun had just gone down, and in a few 
minutes the interior of the castle would be 
wrapped in profound darkness. He turned 
to go back again, but was checked by a 
sound in the corridor above. Surely it was 
the footstep of a man or woman ? 

A stranger to fear, the Colonel did not 
utter a cry or think of going back to the 
courtyard for help. Making scarce a sound 


CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC 


HE question of our wintering on the land 
whereon we had been thrown was 
settled for us. But, after all, the situation 
was not changed for those among the nine 
(now only remaining of the twenty-three) 
who sbould not have drawn the lot of 
departure. Who could speculate upon the 
chances of the whole nine? Might not all 
of them have drawn the lot of “ stay”? 
And, when every chance was fully weighed, 
was that of those who had left us the best ? 
To this question there could be no answer. 

When the boat had disappeared, Captain 
Len Guy and his companions retraced their 
Steps towards the cavern in which we must 
live for all the time during which we could 
not go out, in the dread darkness of the 
antarctic winter. My first thought was of 
Dirk Peters, who, being wounded, could not 
follow us when we hurried to the other side 
of the point. 

On reaching the cavern I failed to find the 
half.breed. Was he severely wounded? 
Should we have to mourn the death of this 
man who was as faithful to us as to his 
“ poor Pym ” ? 

“Let us search for him, Mr. Jeorling!” 
cried the boatswain. 

“ We will go together," said the captain. 
* Dirk Peters would never have forsaken us, 
and we will not forsake him.” 

“ Would he come back," said I, “now that 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—-FOUND AT LAST. 


what he thought was known to him and me 
only has come out ? ” 

I informed my companions of the reason 
why the name of Ned Holt had been changed 
to that of Parker in Arthur Pym's narrative, 
and of the circumstances under which the 
half-breed had apprised me of the fact. At 
the same time I urged every consideration 
that might exculpate him, dwelling in 
particular upon the point that if the lot had 
fallen to Dirk Peters, he would have been the 
victim of the others’ hunger. 

“ Dirk Peters confided this secret to you 
only ? " inquired Captain Len Guy. 

“To me only, captain.” 

“ And you have kept it 2" 

* Absolutely." 

“ Then I cannot understand how it came to 
the knowledge of Hearne." 

" At first," I replied, “I thought Peters 
might have talked in his sleep, and that it 
was by chance Martin Holt learned the 
secret. After reflection, however, I recalled 
to mind that when the half-breed related the 
scene on the Grampus to me, he was in my 
cabin, and the side sash was raised. I have 
reason to think that the man at the wheel 
overheard our conversation. Now that man 
was Hearne, who, in order to hear it more 
clearly, let go the wheel, so that the Halbrane 
lurched ——”’ 


" I remember,” said West. “I questioned 


distinguishable a few feet away, he glided 
swiftly up the stairs, and when nearing the 
top he saw the form of a man vanish into 
one of the rooms in the corridor. 

It was the very chamber in which Harry 
and his companions had been confined, 
although the Colonel was of course ignorant 
of it. There was no escape for the man 
who had retreated thither, and when the 
Colonel, with his sole weapon in his grasp, 
rushed in, the fugitive was crouching on the 
hearth, well under the chimney. 

* Senor," he yelped, “I gif mysel all up. 
Shoot not, I mooch implore.” 

* Who are you?” hissed the Colonel. It 
was difficult to make out the features of the 
man in the gloom. 

* Poor suffering Esparto." 

" The rascal who brought my son here." 

“ Senor, you shall wrong me all over. I 
am no rascal.” 

‘“ Come out of that hole and give yourself 
up.” 

Esparto came out, walking so abjectly that 
he was practically on all-fours. Colonel 
Frankland seized hold of him by the collar, 
and with scant ceremony marched him down 
into the courtyard. 

“ Here isa fellow," said the Colonel, “ who 
may be able to tell us something.” 

“Ah, yes, Esparto," exclaimed Lopez 
Nicaura, "the dog guide. Speak up, you 
pig! Quick, or you shall be impaled on a 
bayonet.” 

* [ speak all true and die," said Esparto, 
“ but for my tongue it is swelled and I eat 
not to-day." 

* Give him something to eat and drink," 
said Lopez, “ and guard him closely." 

*IDl] keep sentry at the gate," said 
Colonel Frankland grimly. “ If he passes me, 
it will be as a dead man." 

(To be continued.) 


MYSTERY. 


the fellow sharply, and sent him down into 
the hold.” 

* Well, then, captain," I resumed, “ it was 
from that day that Hearne made up to Martin 
Holt. Hurliguerly called my attention to the 
fact." 

“ Of course he did,” said the boatswain ; 
“for Hearne, not being capable of managing 
the boat which he intended to seize, required 
a master-hand like Holt." 

“ And so,” I said, “ he kept on urging Holt 
to question the half.breed concerning his 
brother's fate. and you know how Holt came 
at last to learn the fearful truth. Martin 
Holt seemed to be stupefied by the revelation. 
The others dragged him away, and now he is 
with them!" We were all agreed that things 
had happened as I supposed, and now the 
question was, did Dirk Peters, in his present 
state of mind, mean to absent himself? 
Would he consent to resume his place among 
us ? 

We all left the cavern, and after an hour's 
search we came in sight of Dirk Peters, whose 
first impulse was to escape from us. At 
length, however, Hurliguerly and Francis 
came up with him. He stood still and made 
no resistance. I advanced and spoke to him, 
the others did the same. Captain Len Guy 
offered him his hand, which he took after a 
moment’s hesitation. Then, without uttering 
a single word, he returned towards the beac 


From that day no allusion was ever made 
to the tragic story of the Grampus. Dirk 
Peters' wound proved to be slight ; he merely 

wrapped a piece of sailcloth round the injured 
‘arm, and went off to his work with entire 


unconcern. 


We made all the preparation in our power 
for a prolonged hibernation. Winter was 
threatening us. For some days past the sun 
hardly showed at all through the mists. The 
temperature fell to 36 degrees and would 
rise no more, while the solar rays, casting 
shadows of endless length upon the soil, gave 
hardly any heat. The captain made us put 
on warm woollen clothes, without waiting for 
the cold to become more severe. 

Icebergs, packs, streams, and drifts came 
in greater numbers from the south. Some 
of these struck and stayed upon the coast, 
which was already heaped up with ice, but 
the greater number disappeared in the 
direction of the north-east. 

“All these pieces," said the boatswain, 
“will go to the closing up of the iceberg wall. 
If Hearne and his lot of scoundrels are not 
ahead of them, I imagine they will find the 
door shut, and as they have no key to open 
it with —” 

“ I suppose you think, boaiswain, that our 
case is less desperate than theirs?” 

“I do think so, Mr. Jeorling, and I have 
&lways thought so. If everything had been 
done as it was settled, and the lot had fallen 
to me to go with the boat, I would have given 
up my turn to one of the others. After all, 
there is something in feeling dry ground under 
your feet. I don't wish the death of anybody, 
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but if Hearne and his friends do not succeed 
in clearing the iceberg barrier—if they are 
doomed to pass the winter on the ice, reduced 
for food to a supply that will only last a few 
weeks, you know the fatethat awaits them ! " 
** Yes, a fate worse than ours! "' 
“ And 
said the 


besides,” 
boatswain, 
“ even supposing 
they do reach the 
Antarctic Circle. If 
the whalers have 
already left the fish- 
ing-grounds, it is not 
a laden and over- 
laden craft that will 
keep the sea until the 
Australian coasts are 
in sight.” 

This was my own 
opinion, and also 
that of the captain 
and West. 

During the follow- 
ing four days, we com- 
pleted carefully the 
storage of the whole 
of our belongings, 
and made some ex- 
cursions into the 


interior of the 
country, finding * all 


and not a 
trace that any land- 
ing had ever been 
made there. 

One day Captain 


barren,” 


Len Guy proposed 
that we should give 
a geographical name 
to the region whither 
the iceberg had 
carried us. It was 
named Halbrane 
Land, in memory of 
our schooner, and 
we called the strait 
that separated the 
two parts of the 
polar continent the 
Jane Sound. 

Then we took to 
shooting the pen. 
guins which swarmed 
upon the rocks, and 
to capturing some 
of the amphibious 
animals which frequented the beach. We 
began to feel the want of fresh meat, and 
Endicott's cooking rendered seal and walrus 
flesh quite palatable. Besides, the fat of 
these creatures would serve, at need, to warm 
the cavern and feed the cooking-stove. Our 
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most formidable enemy would be the cold, 
and we must fight it by every means within 
our power. It remained to be seen whether the 
amphibia would not forsake Halbrane Land 
at the approach of winter, and seek a less 
rigorous climate in lower latitudes. Fortu- 
nately there were hundreds of other animais 
to secure our little company from hunger, and 
even from thirst, at need. The beach was 
the home of numbers of galapagos—a kind 
of turtle so called from an archipelago in the 
equinoctial sea, where also they abound, and 
mentioned by Arthur Pym as supplying food 
to the islanders. It will be remembered that 
Pym and Peters found three of these galapagos 
in the native boat which carried them away 
from Tsalal Island, 

The movement of these huge creatures is 
slow, heavy, and waddling; they have thin 
necks two feet long, triangular snake-like 
heads, and can go without food for very long 
periods, 

Arthur Pym has compared the antarctic 
turtles with dromedaries, because, like those 
ruminants, they have a pouch just where the 
neck begins, which contains from two to 
three gallons of cold fresh water, He relates, 
before the scene of the lot-drawing, that but 
for one of these turtles the shipwrecked crew 
of the Grampus must have died of hunger 
and thirst. If Pym is to be believed, some 
of the great turtles weigh from twelve to 


fifteen hundred pounds. Those of Halbrane 
Land did not go beyond seven or eight 
hundred pounds, but their flesh was none the 
less savoury. 

On February 19 an incident occurred—an 
incident which those who acknowledge the 
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intervention of Providence in human affairs 
will recognise as providential. 

It was eight o’clock in the morning ; the 
weather was calm; the sky was tolerably 
clear; the thermometer stood at thirty-two 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

We were assembled in the cavern, with the 
exception of the boatswain, waiting for our 
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and his right hand was stretched out towards 
the sea. 
“ What is it ? " asked Captain Len Guy. 
“A boat." 
“ Is it the Halbrane's boat coming back ! ” 
“ No captain—it is not.” 
Then we perceived a boat, not to be 
mistaken for that of our schooner in form or 
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William Guy. 


breakfast, which Endicott was preparing, and 
were about to take our places at table, when 
we heard a call from outside. 

The voice was Hurliguerly’s, and we 
hurried out. On seeing us, he cried— 

‘* Come— come quickly ! ” 

He was standing on a rock at the foot 
of the hillock above the beach in which 
Halbrane Land ended beyond the point, 


dimensions, drifting without oars or paddle, 
seemingly abandoned to the current. 

We had but one idea in common—to seize 
at any cost upon this derelict craft, which 
would, perhaps, prove our salvation. But 
how were we to reach it?—how were we to 
get it in to the point of Halbrane Land ? 

While we were looking distractedly at the 
boat and at each other, there came a sudden 
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splash at the end of the hillock, as though a 
body had fallen into the sea. 

It was Dirk Peters, who, having flung off 
his clothes, had sprung from the top of a 
rock, and was swimming rapidly towards the 
boat before we made him out. 

We cheered him heartily. 1 never beheld 
anything like that swimming. He bounded 
through the waves like a porpoise, and 
indeed he possessed the strength and 
swiftness of one. What might not be 
expected of such a man! 

In a few minutes the half-breed had swum 
several cables’ lengths towards the boat in 
an oblique direction. We could only see his 
head like a black speck on the surface ot the 
rolling waves. A period of suspense, of 
intense watching of the brave swimmer, 
succeeded. Surely, surely he would reach 
the boat; but must he not be carried away 
with it? Was it to be believed that even his 
great strength would enable him, swimming, 
to tow it to the beach ? 

“ After all, why should there not be oars in 
the boat ? " said the boatswain. 

"He has it! He has it! Hurrah, Dirk, 
hurrah !" shouted Hurliguerly, and Endicott 
echoed his exultant cheer. 

The half-breed had, in fact, reached the 
boat and raised himself alongside half out of 
the water. His big, strong hand grasped the 
side, and at the risk of causing the boat to 
capsize. he hoisted himself up to the side, 
stepped over it, and sat down to draw his 
breath. 

Almost instantly a shout reached our ears. 
It was uttered by Dirk Peters. What had he 
found? Paddles! It must be so, for we 
saw him seat himself in the front of the boat, 
and paddle with all his strength in striving 
to get out of the current. 

“Come along!” said the captain; and, 
turning the base of the hillock, we all ran 
along the edge of the beach between the 
blackish stones that bestrewed it. 

After some time, West stopped us. The 
boat had reached the shelter of a small 
projection at that place, and it was evident 
that it would be run ashore there. 

When it was within five or six cables’ 
length, and the eddy was helping it on, 
Dirk Peters let go the paddles, stooped 
towards the after-part of the boat, and then 
raised himself, holding up an inert body. 

An agonised cry from Captain Len Guy 
rent the air! 

“ My brother—my brother ! "’ 

“ He is living! He is living!" shouted 
Dirk Peters. 

À moment later, the boat had touched the 
beach, and Captain Len Guy held his brother 
in his arms. 

Three of William Guy's companions lay 
apparently lifeless in the bottom of the boat. 

And these four men were all that remained 
of the crew of the Jane. 


( To be continued.) 
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eager at Nitchie’s action, Mr. Back 

scrutinised the new-comers narrowly, 
while Denis took up his gun, and held it in 
readiness for use. 

The canoes contained a score of Indians, 
and as the midshipman observed their 
countenances, he was not long in coming to 
the conclusion that a more villainous-looking 
lot of men he had never seen. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIII.— DENIS REDEEMS HIS REPUTATION. 


“ Who are they, Nitchie ? and where do they 


come from? " he asked of the terrified lad 
at his side. 


As best he could Nitchie explained that 


they belonged to the tribe known in that 
region as the Quarrellers, and that they had 
the worst possible reputation for deeds of 
violence and blood. 


Resistance, of course, was out of the 


question, so, putting on as brave a front as 
possible, Mr. Back faced the situation. 
“ Keep still and quiet now, Denis,” he said. 
“ Let me talk to them if I can, and perhaps 
no harm will come to us.” 

With a chorus of strange cries and 
whoops the Indians beached their canoes 
and surrounded the three strangers. They 
were armed with bows and arrows and 


tomahawks, but had no guns, and it was 
evident from the greedy looks they cast at 
the guns Mr. Back and Denis held that 
these were objects of their cupidity. 

* Can you speak their language ? '" Mr. Back 
asked Nitchie. 

* Yes," replied the lad. “ I was with them 
for many moons,” and he shuddered as 
though the remembrance of his captivity 
was full of horror. 

* ‘Then you tell them what I say," said 
Mr. Back, and, picking out the Indian who 
seemed to be the chicf of the party, he 
addressed himself to him. 

He told him who he was, and whence he 
had come, explained the object of the 
Franklin expedition, and how anxious its 
members were to bring back to the great king 
far over the sea a good report of the people 
of the land, and concluded by offering sub- 
stantial rewards if the Indians would not 
molest them, but guide them back to the 
fort. 

His speech, which Nitchie faithfully 
translated, evidently made a good impression 
upon its hearers, and created a division of 
opinion amongst them. 

It would seem as if their first thought had 
been to put the midshipman and his com- 
panions out of the way, and possess them- 
selves of their guns and other belongings, 
but what they had heard from him changed 
the minds of some, who became inclined to 
do what he asked. 

There were others, however, who held to 
the first plan, and a controversy took place 
which presently grew so warm that it seemed 
as if they might come to blows amongst 
themselves. 

In the meantime Mr. Back and Denis and 
Nitchie were kept in harrowing suspense. 
They fully realised that their lives hung in 
the balance, and yet they were helpless in 
their own behalf. 

At length, after a protracted and heated 
argument, those who were for accepting Mr. 
Back's offer prevailed, and to his unspeak- 
able relief the [Indian he had addressed, and 
who was the chief of the party, informed 
him that if he would enter into solemn 
covenant to do as he had promised, and 
would leave Denis with them as hostage for 
the fultilment of his pledge, they would guide 
him safely back to Fort Chipewyan. 

Denis did not at all take kindly to the 
idea of remaining in the hands of these 
notorious rascals, but after a little hesita- 
tion he assented to his part of the arrange- 
ment, and so the terms were concluded. 

To the credit of the Quarrellers be it re- 

corded that they carried out their promises 
to the letter, guiding Mr. Back and his com- 
panion to within a few miles of the fort, and 
then letting him and Nitchie go on while 
they retained Denis until they received the 
rewards agreed upon, when, to his vast 
relief, the boy was released and the Indians 
hastened back up the lake as if fearing pur- 
suit. : 
Denis was greatly disgusted at having 
come back to the fort minus the promised 
ducks. Not even the escape from the Quar- 
rellers quite consoled him for the loss of 
his prestige as a hunter, and he pledged 
himself to redeem his reputation at the first 
opportunity. 

Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. having 
come up from Cumberland House, prepara- 
tions for the continuing of the journey were 
now pushed forward with all speed, and by 
the middle of July the expedition was ready 
to start. 

Lieut. Franklin had had three canoes 
got ready, and into these he stowed his inen 
and provisions. Of the latter unfortunately 
the stock was all too small, owing to the 
great scarcity prevailing at Fort Chipewyan, 
and the inability of the fur companies! re- 
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presentatives to spare any more from their 
scanty store. Exclusive of two barrels of 
flour, three cases of preserved meats, some 
chocolate, arrowroot, and portable soup, 
which Lieut. Franklin had brought from 
England and intended to reserve for the 
journey to the coast the next season, there 
were only some seventy pounds of moose 
meat, and a little barley, but little more than 
enough for one day’s consumption. 

Yet the fact did not seem to have any 
depressing effect upon the voyageurs, who 
cheerfully loaded the canoes and embarked 
in high glee, setting upa lively paddling song 
which was continued until Fort Chipewyan 
had been left far behind. 

Despite the uncertainty as to a sufficiency 
of food, all the members of the party were in 
the best of spirits, and a merrier party prob 
ably never crossed Lake Athabasca. 

Soon reaching the western boundary of the 
lake, the canoes entered Stony River, a short, 
narrow stream with a swift current, that bore 
them rapidly to its contlux with the Peace 
River, whereby the Slave River was formed. 

The Slave River was a magnificent stream 
nearly a mile in width, and they descended 
it with much rapidity, passing through 
several narrow channels formed by obstruct- 
ing islands, and at one place getting into a 
whirlpool that threatened to be dangerous. 

Here the water was spinning round and 
round, and when the canoes got into its 
power they were fora time perfectly helpless, 
being whirled about like chips in spite of the 
utmost efforts of the vovageurs. 

The Englishmen were at first considerably 
alarmed, for it seemed as if there was danger 
of the canoes colliding and being injured, 
but the paddlers laughed and shouted to each 
other. and presently, after having been the 
sport of the eddies for some time, the canoes 
were carried by the current beyond their 
influence. 

Camp was pitched that evening on the 
swampy bank of the river, but hardly were 
the tents up when a terrible thunder-storm 
broke upon them. The rain fell in torrents 
and the violence of the wind caused the 
river to overflow its banks, so that the camp 
was completely flooded. 

As if this was not discomfort enough, 
swarms of mosquitoes succeeded the storm, 
and the maddening stings drove the unfor- 
tunate travellers to re-embark and continue 
their voyage down-stream instead of resting 
for the night. 

The next day was a chapter of accidents. 
Leaving the Slave River the canoes entered 
the Dog River, and nets were set during a 
halt in hopes of getting some fish, but only 
four small trout were obtained, so that 
Lieut. Franklin was compelled to issue part 
of the preserved meats for dinner. 

Then, in crossing the crooked channel of 
the Dog Rapid, two of the canoes collided 
so violently that the sternmost had its bow 
broken off, and would have sunk had it not 
been instantly run ashore. 

But a worse thing happened at Little Rock 
Portage, where, while the canoes were being 
carried, the bow man of one of them slipped 
and fell, letting his burden fall upon a rock, 
that broke it clean in two. | 

Two hours were lost in sewing the de- 
tached pieces together, and covering the 
seam with pitch; but this being done the 
canoe was as good as ever. 

“How vastly better canoes are for this 
sort of work than boats ! remarked Lieut. 
Franklin, as he watched the repairing 
operations with keen interest. “If a 
boat had been broken in two it would be 
impossible to do anything with it, but a 
canoe can be put together again and seems 
not a whit the worse." 

Safely passing the Portage of the Drowned, 
so called because of a whole canoe-load of 
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voyageurs having lost their lives while trying 
to run the rapids, and keeping on steadily 
for several days without mishap, the expedi- 
tion reached the mouth of Salt River, and 
pitched tents there, intending to remain for 
& couple of days to fish and procure salt. 

During all this time Denis had been taking 
things very quietly. While the canoes were 
afloat he took his turn at the paddle, and 
during the frequent portages he did his full 
share in carrying the goods across, but he 
had had no opportunity of going off with 
his gun as he delighted to do, and he began 
to chafe under the monotonous routine of 
the toilsome days. 

No one therefore hailed more gladly the 
halt at Salt River, and he lost no time in 
asking Lieut. Franklin for permission to go off 
shooting. 

As provisions were still so scanty that 
the slender stock of preserved meats had to 
be further drawn upon, the Lieutenant con- 
sented at once. 

“ What do you expect to get, Denis?" he 
asked with a smile. ‘ Nothing less than a 
buffalo, I hope." 

Denis smiled back, showing his snowy 
teeth as he responded: ‘ Not buffalo, may 
be, but we'll see. Some ducks, perhaps. 
Don’t know myself." 

“ Doyoumindif I accompany you, Denis?” 
asked Dr. Richardson, who was anxious to 
try his fortune too. 

Denis's response was not quite as prompt 
and cordial as might have been wished. He 
hesitated a perceptible interval before saying, 
in & perfunctory tone— 

" Oh, no! not mind; you come along.” 

Dr. Richardson laughed. He thoroughly 
understood Denis, and took no umbrage. 

" You evidently think that I'l be more 
bother than a benefit to you? Well, if it 
prove so, I'll promise to come back andflet 
you go on your own hook." 

With this understanding Denis was per- 
fectly satisfied, and so in good time they set 
out, taking with them as guide a young 
voyageur who was well acquainted with the 
country round about. 

They went up Salt River, past the place 
where the men were filing barrels with the 
useful commodity so liberally provided by 
Nature, and kept on until they were some 
miles from the camp. Here a division of 
forces was agreed upon, Denis and his in- 
separable companion, Koyee, going off in one 
direction, and Dr. Richardson with the 
voyageur, Baptiste, in another. 

“Now, Denis, let us see who'll have the 
best luck,” said the Doctor, giving the boy a 
clap on the shoulder. ‘It's two to two, for 
Koyee is as good as a man, if not better." 

Denis had not the least doubt that he and 
his dog would prove a match for the other 
two, and so they separated, each determined 
to outshine the other if possible. 

Denis followed the course of the river, 
but Baptiste took Dr. Richardson out across 
the prairie to a small lake of which he knew, 
where ducks and snipe were usually plentiful 
at this time of the year. 

Nor were his expectations unfounded. 
They came upon several fine flocks, from 
which they took heavy toll, and, having 
secured all they could comfortably carry, 
they returned to the spot where they were 
to meet Denis for the return to camp. 

In the meantime how had our enterprising 
young hero fared? He, too, had seen ducks 
in tempting numbers, but had refrained from 
firing at them because of & curious feeling he 
had, which indeed he could not explain to 
himself, that nobler game was within reach, 
and that if he was only patient he would come 
upon it. 

His delight, therefore, may be conceived 
when Koyee, who had been ranging about, 
swift in his movements as a swallow, bu$ as 
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noiseless as a shadow, suddenly broke out 
with a sharp excited bark that betokened his 
discovery of something important. He was 
hidden from sightin a hollow of the river bank, 
but as Denis hastened towards him he ex- 
claimed joyfully : 

“ Koyee found buffalo for sure. Good! 
good! good!" for he knew it was no small 
game his dog had sighted. 

He was therefore not so much surprised as 
delighted when, on reaching the edge of the 
bank and looking over, he saw Koyee baying 
a fine young buffalo bull. 

The animal had evidently been driven 
away from the herd by an older and stronger 
rival, and thus had been condemned to solitary 
bachelorhood until he should be able to set 
up & family on his own account. 

At such times the young bulls are very 
irritable and reckless. They are at odds 
with the world, and give place to nothing 
that comes their way. 

This particular fellow was accordingly in 
fine humour for a fight, and was doing his 
very best to give Koyee a taste of his horns. 

But the clever dog was too agile for him. 
Bounding and barking in front of him, he 
dodged all his clumsy efforts to trample on 
him or gore him. 

* Bravo, Koyee! You good dog! Bravo!” 

At his master’s praise Koyee redoubled his 
energy, 80 that the bull became bewildered for 
& moment, and stood stock still. This was 
the chance Denis was awaiting, and levelling 
his gun he took aim behind the shoulder. 

But just as he pulled the trigger the bull 
made a sudden bound forward, and the 
leaden messenger, instead of reaching his 
heart, struck him in the hind quarter, inflict- 
ing a painful although not deadly wound. 

The report of the gun, however, revealed 
to him a new enemy, and, ignoring Koyee, 
who was forced to transfer his attentions 
from the bull’s head to his feet, the mad- 
dened creature charged up the slope at 
Denis with such astonishing agility that the 
boy had no time to reload, and, holding his 

empty gun, was forced to take refuge in 
flight. 

At first he ran without any further object 
than to keep out of reach of the bull’s horns, 
but after the first thrill of fear had passed he 
realised the futility of this, and set himself 
to think of some way of gaining sufficient time 
to re-load. 

Fifty yards away stood a small clump of 
willows. They were neither tall nor thick, 
but they would serve as a temporary protec- 
tion, and so towards them he ran, straining 
every nerve. It was so exciting a race that 
it seemed a pity there were no spectators to 
witness it. Denis had only a few yards’ 
start, and the bull, despite his clumsy 
appearance, got over the ground at an 
astonishing pace. 

Indeed he was manifestly gaining every 
stride, and Denis could hear the heavy thud 
of his hoofs so close that every instant he 
expected to feel his horns strike him in the 
back, when just in time he reached the edge 
of the willow clump, and, inspired by a happy 
thought, sprang to one side when the bull’s 
nose was within less than a yard of his 

ine. 

Unable to check his furious charge, the 
bull plunged headlong into the willows, 
blinding himself for the moment, and 
tripping on the tough roots so that he fell 
sprawling. 

This was the opportunity for which Denis 
was waiting tore load, and he hastily rammed 
down the charge. getting it in just in time to 
dodge another fierce dash from the bull, who 
had succeeded in extricating himself after a 
frantic struggle. 

But now Koyee was at his nose instead of 
his heels, barking and snapping so sharply 
that the harried animal was forced to give 

him his attention instead of pursuing Denis. 
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Thus the latter was enabled to cap his gun 
and be ready for another shot. 

But he knew right well that he must make 
sure work of it this time, and so he was in no 
hurry to fire. He would wait until he could 
plant the bullet in the very spot he wished. 

So rapid, however, were the movements 
of the buffalo, that this was not easily done, 
and ere he could accomplish it the powerful 
animal, thrusting Koyee aside, made a plunge 
at him that again put him to flight. 

This time he ran towards the river bank 
at a spot where it formed a sharp declivivy. 
He had a scheme in mind that he hoped 
would end the struggle, of which he was 
most heartily weary. 

Keeping just in front of the bull, he ran on 
until he was but a yard from the brink of 
the bank. Then, suddenly swerving aside 
and stopping, he let the bull thunder past 
him and pitch helter-skelter over the bank 
into the soft clay below, where he instantly 
sank up to hia girth. 

* Eh, good! I kill you now for sure!" 
panted Denis, and, waiting a moment for his 
nerves to steady, he took careful aim at the 
helpless buffalo. 

The bullet went straight to its destination 
this time, and, shot through the heart, the 
bull rolled over, dead beyond a peradventure. 

Denis's delight was not to be expressed in 
words. He danced about on the river bank, 
uttering joyous whoops of triumph, to which 
Koyee added his noisy barking, and it was 
some minutes before he calmed down 
sufficiently to consider what was to be done 
with his prize. 

He would have liked to hunt up Dr. 
Richardson that he might crow over him & 
little, but he knew the best thing to do was 
to hasten back to the camp, and report his 
success. 

So he set off down the river bank at an 
easy run, Koyee bounding along beside him, 
and, not sparing himself at all, for he was 
impatient to announce his good fortune, 
reached camp so blown and played out that 
Lieut. Franklin thought he must have been 
chased by hostile Indians. 

As soon as he got his breath, however, he 
put that notion out of his mind, and aroused 
his incredulity by telling what he had shot. 

* A buffalo, Denis—a buffalo?" the 
Lieutenant exclaimed. ‘ Come, now, aren't 
you trying to make game of us? " 

" You come and you see," panted Denis, 
with a brilliant smile of assurance on his 
flushed face. 

Just then he espied Dr. Richardson and 
Baptiste returning with their burden of 
birds, and, darting up to them, cried: 
“ What you get? What you get? I gota 
buffalo, me. What you get ?" 

“You got a buffalo, Denis ?” exclaimed 
Dr. Richardson. “I don’t believe you. 
There are no buffalo so far north as this.” 

All this doubting of his statement was fine 
fun for Denis. He could scarce contain 
himself for delight at the situation, and 
presently the others began to be convinced. 
He surely could not be joking when he was 
so persistent. 

Accordingly it was decided to send a canoe 
up the river to where Denis said the buffalo 
lay, and with him sitting proudly in the bow 
it was promptly dispatched. 

Sure enough, there was the buffalo bull, 
& fine fat fellow, weighing many hundred 
pounds, and able to afford a most welcome 
supply of meat that would last the whole 
party & week. 

Lieut. Franklin was pleased beyond 
measure. There would be no further need 
of drawing upon his scanty stock of preserved 
meat, and he congratulated Denis heartily 
upon his success. 

“ You're a veritable treasure, Denis, and 
it was & good day for me when I consented 
to let you come with us.”’ 


Of course this all delighted Denis 
immensely He was the hero of the 
moment, a position that he hugely enjoyed, 
and he strutted about looking as proud as 
a young turkey-cock, so that Mr. Hood could 
not refrain from saying banteringly : 

“ Crow, Denis, crow! it would relieve your 
feelings, I'm sure." Denis, realising that he 
was making himself ridiculous, flushed to 
the roots of his hair, and subsided into his 
ordinary demeanour. 

Pushing &head with quickened speed, 
thanks to the abundant supply of food, the 
expedition reached Great Slave Lake and 
halted for & short time at Moose-Deer Island, 
where Lieut. Franklin engaged a half- 
breed named Pierre St. Germain to act as 
interpreter when they came to the Copper 
Indians. 

The voyage along the shore of the big lake, 
and across its wide bays to Fort Providence, 
was attended with some risk owing to the 
prevalence of high winds, and the danger of 
breaking the canoes upon the numerous 
sunken rocks that beset their course and 
could not be seen because of the turbid state 
of the water. 

More than one narrow escape was experi- 
enced, and every member of the party felt 
devoutly thankful when at last the fort was 
reached without mishap, and the strain of 
anxiety over. 

At this place the North-West Company 
had the field all to themselves, the Hudson 
Bay Company not maintaining any posts to 
the northward of Great Slave Lake. 

Frederick Wentzel, who was in charge at 
Fort Providence, gave the expedition & warm 
welcome, and assured Lieut. Franklin of his 
readiness to do whatever was in his power 
to further his undertaking. 

Unfortunately what he had to say on the 
vital question of provisions was far from 
cheering. The Indian hunters upon whom 
the establishment chiefly depended for its 
supply had been bringing in very little meat 
of late, and there was practically none to 
spare at the fort. The hunters were then 
encamped some miles distant, and, feeling it 
to be of the utmost importance that they 
should be inspired to extra energy without 
delay, Lieut. Franklin sent off for the 
chief to come to see him, which the latter 
promised to do the next morning. 

This audience with the Indian, whose 
hearty co-operation was so essential to the 
success of the expedition, was therefore 
awaited with no small anxiety. 

(To be continued.) 
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MY VISIT TO DEAL AND THE DEAL BOATMEN. 


N the following day I packed up my 
traps and bade good-bye to my kind land- 
lady— how kind it is impossible to say. 

“You look quite a different person, 
madam,” she said, as we shook hands heartily, 
“and I am proud to think our fine Deal air 
has set you up so well." i 

And I felt a “ different person,” and thank- 
ful to the dear little watering-place, with its 
healing air and sea, that had wrought the 
change. 

On the day and hour arranged for my 
young visitors’ arrival, I went to Addison 
Road Station to meet them. The train had 
just glided in, and, on the farther end of the 
platform, two arms raised aloft—the Deal 
mode of recognition at sea-—soon caught my 
eye, and I hastened to greet the young sailors, 
aged respectively twenty-eight and twenty- 
three, who looked fresh and smart in their 
regulation attire of dark-blue guernseys, 
cloth trousers, peaked caps, and spotless 
white neckcloths. I had stipulated for no 
“ go-to-meeting " clothes, but just the dress 
by which all should know their real status— 
none more respected and time-honoured 
than the Deal boatmen. 

We got home in time for early dinner, of 
which they partook with me. I had at first 
feared that they might feel somewhat shy 
and awkward amid such novel surroundings, 
as it was the first time they had set foot in 
a lady's house, or had, indeed, passed a night 
out of Deal. But not a bit of it! Ifthey 
experienced any such feelings they certainly 
did not show them. I am, however, inclined 
to think that, with their modest self-respect, 
tact, and innate good breeding, no such 
sensations were felt. 

After talking over the events of the 
journey up, I said: 

“ Now, lads, the first duty of every English- 
man on his first visit to London is to go to 
St. Paul's Cathedral, to perform a small act of 
worship; so this afternoon we will go up 
there on the top of an omnibus, and attend 
the short service, and hear the boys sing.” 

A dear young girl friend accompanied 
us. I had invited her to join in all the 
expeditions I proposed to make, as she knew 
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PART IIL. — TWO DEAL BOATMEN VISIT ME. 


the Deal laddies well—her parents having 
had a little house there, as & holiday resort, 
since she was a child. Accordingly, at 
Addison Bridge we took the omnibus and 
settled ourselves outside close to the driver, 
whose eye was at once attracted by such 
unaccustomed passengers, and I explained to 
him the circumstances, in which he was 
much interested. 

The drive up the Kensington High Street 
was a constant source of surprise to these 
fresh, untutored minds, used only to the tiny 
Deal streets, and the traffic seemed to them 
amazing. What can be said of their wonder. 
ment at the Albert Hall, the Albert Memo- 
rial, the Kensington Gardens, the Palace, 
and how it deepened almost into awe— 
too great for words—as we neared Knights- 
bridge with its great barracks, its wide cross 
roads, its streams of people, its vehicular 
traffic, and its shops! Then down the 
Strand, Fleet Street, and Ludgate Hill. The 
burly, good.natured driver pointed out all 
the places of note and of chief historical 
interest, and when I thanked and tipped 
him, he said: “ Them two is the right sort, 
mum." 

To ordinary country-folk coming up to 
town occasionally, the ceaseless roar and din 
of the great metropolis makes itself felt in a 
bewildering fashion. What, then, must have 
been the effect on these young Deal boatmen, 
who beheld its wonders for the first time ? 
Easier imagined than described! Jim 
Wratten, the elder and better educated of 
the two, from time to time put intelligent 
questions to me as to this or that building, 
commented on the wonderful s of police 
regulation of the traffic, and made many 
observations that indicated a superior order 
of intelligence. Young Will, after confiding 
to me that he “ felt such a lot he couldn’t 
say nothing,” seemed dazed, andsubsided for 
a time into awestruck silence. No wonder 
if it were all too overwhelming for him to 
take in at the outset! 

The great Cathedral was a revelation to 
the Deal lads, but reverently and silently they 
followed us up the aisle, and I noticed that 
they never once looked about them during 
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the short service. Later, we wandered 
among the smaller chapels and around the 
monuments of the illustrious dead, and then 
decided that it was time for tea. Of the 
world-famed Churchyard, with its thousands 
of pigeons, and of the bench graves, Jim 
Wratten had read a lot, but no books or 
illustrations can convey to the uninitiated 
the stupendous actuality of the grand old 
Cathedral and its ancient surroundings. 
Just outside, a friendly policeman, at my re. 
quest, directed the young sailors to a suit- 
able tea place, and, bidding them come for 
us in half an hour, my girl friend and I 
made our way to another, and there con- 
sulted as to the journey home, which was to 
be by another route. 

Sharp to the moment they reappeared, 
and we again mounted an omnibus at the 
corner of the statue of Peel near the General 
Post-Office; down Holborn to Tottenham 
Court Road, through Shaftesbury Avenue to 
Piccadilly Circus, where we alighted to walk 
up Regent Street. Again I thought of Deal 
and of the impressions that would be made 
on these unsophisticated minds on beholding 
5 the first time the wonders of our great 

ity. 

At Oxford Circus we again took omnibus 
viá Marble Arch, Notting Hill, Uxbridge 
Road, and thence walked home. 

After a rest and supper, we all agreed that 
it was too fine an evening to spend tamely 
indoors, so we again sallied forth and made 
for the Earl's Court Exhibition, then in full 
swing. The brilliantly illuminated grounds, 
the Great Wheel—in which, of course, we 
ascended—the  switchback, in which we 
made & couple of journeys, as also in the 
electric launch —-— but — well, well, words are 
quite inadequate to describe the manifest 
delight and amazement of the young boat- 
men, or, indeed, our pleasure in witnessing 
their intelligent appreciation of everything. 
We got home at eleven o'clock, and I think 
it will be allowed they had seen and done 
enough for a first day in London! After 
that, we spent nearly every evening at the 
Earl's Court Exhibition, and by degrees we 
visited every side-show in the place—phono- 
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graphs, living pictures—and, in short, saw all 
that there was to be seen. 

Altogether it was a complete round of 
delight. The weather was throughout perfect, 
warm and sunshiny. One day was spent at 
the Zoological Gardens, another at Kew 
Gardens, a third at Madame Tussaud's, a 
fourth at Hampton Court, a fifth at the 
Crystal Palace. On Sunday we took it 
quietly, had tea at Mr. and Mrs. Blachford’s 
house, and strolled home. After supper, we 
repaired to my writing-room, where I bade 
the lads “light up," and I read to them a 
couple of chapters of the good old Book, and 
so to rest. 

On the next morning some one suggested 
the great London Docks, but there my girl 
friend and I struck, and bade the young 
boatmen go alone, feeling that they would 
amuse themselves far better without us. By 
this time they knew the ropes, and could find 
their way all over London easily, so, naming 
the hour they would return, off they went, 
and came back punctually, full of all they 
had seen, and of the ships they had visited. 
One day at 11 a.m. we started for the Natural 
History Museum, intending tospend a couple 
of hours there, which I had thought might be 
enough. Nothing of the sort, however. So 
deeply interested were we all that, seeking 
food within its walls, we actually remained 
till the time when the gates were closed, and 
must have walked many miles. 

It was certainly a liberal education to the 
young Deal men, and they profited largely by 
it and took in everything. We had planned 
for the morrow a long day up the river, and 
that was the most eventful of all, as will be 
seen later. Making an early start from 
Paddington, we got to Taplow, thence drove 
to Maidenhead, where we took boat and at first 
rowed leisurely. By-and-by, my girl friend 
remarked that Boulter’s lock was in sight. 

“ But what is a lock, lady ? " asked Will, 
turning his head to see. 

* A lock, Will," I replied, somewhat taken 
aback at having to give a sudden explanation 
to the young sailors, who had never seen nor 
heard of such a thing. “ Why, it's —it's —just 
a—lock, Will, don't you know—a sort of great 
stone well, with big sluice-gates that dam up 
the wateron one side and let it out on the 
other, and when we get in, we rise—rise— 
rise, and when we return, we sink—sink 
— sink,” and with this not very lucid explan- 
ation, that could have conveyed no possible 
idea to their minds as to what a lock really 
was, I continued, * However, you will see for 
yourselves. I don’t know that I’m very 
good at steering into a lock—you see I’ve 
always been steered in. Anyhow, we mustn’t 
bungle it, lads, must we? But give way 
now, boys, as the gates will be opening, and 
when I sing out * Way enough," ship ours as 
we shoot in, out with your boathooks and 
grab at the rings on the walls—and for 
goodness sake look as if you knew all about 
it!” 

(I am aware that this was not strictly 
orthodox river-phraseology — I was ever 
more accustomed to salt-water talk— but it 
did well enough.) 

Implicitly following orders, we shot in— 
pemhaps a trifle too vigorously, but ours was 
the only boat that time—and “ grabbed ” at 
the rings. The following remark was 
elicited from the lock-keeper: 

“This ain’t the first time, lady, as you 
have steered into a lock!” 

“ Yes, it is," I replied, “and I was despe- 
rately afruid I should muff it ; moreover, it’s 
the first time that I’ve been rowed into one 
by a couple of Deal boatmen who did not 
even know what a lock meant;” and we 
rose—rose—rose. 

It was all a great surprise to the Deal 
laddies, but they readily grasped the whole 
situation. I had no orders to give about 
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getting out, and we continued our journey 
through the exquisite scenery on either side. 
The day was so perfect, and the trees of lovely 
Cliveden woods had assumed their beautiful 
autumnal foliage, their tints of rich and 
varied coppery- gold and  ruddy.brown, 
while the water was so clear in the warm 
sunshine that everything was brightly 
reflected. We took it leisurely up to Cook- 
ham—it was impossible not to linger amid 
such surroundings ; but after getting through 
that lock, the youngsters involuntarily put 
on the pace. How the little skiff seemed to 
fly under the stalwart arms of such powerful 
scullers, accustomed only to heavy boats 
upon heavy seas. Now and then we passed 
at racing speed another skiff: she too would 
put on the pace and try to distance us, but 
soon gave up the attempt and dropped astern, 
while the passengers on the towing-path, as 
they paused to gaze at us, must have thought 
that we were racing for a wager. 

“Gently, lads, gently," I said; * we are 
not hurrying to the Goodwin Sands, you 
know!” 

They laughed, and slacked a bit. A little 
later, we were within an ace of having what 
would have been a most disastrous tragedy ! 
Whether because we were all absorbed in 
gazing at the prospect, at which, unfortu- 
nately, I was looking back, or that I was so 
much interested in the intense enjoyment 
and appreciation of it displayed by the 
delighted young Deal men, or—could it have 
been my abominably careless steering ?— 
most probably the last—but, suddenly 
turning my head, I saw that we were out of 
the right course, and a little unfamiliar and 
cruelly low bridge was but a few yards 
ahead. “ Back oars, sharp!" I shouted, and 
if the order had not been instantaneously 
obeyed, that fair head of tall young Jim 
Wratten must have been pounded into a 
jelly! He turned and just glanced at the 
wicked little bridge, but made no comment, 
while I sank back on the cushions absolutely 
faint and sick to think of the peril into which 
I had so nearly brought the good young Deal 
sailor ! 

“ Oh, Jimmie, lad," I gasped out, almost 
tearfully, as I held out my hand to him, “I 
nearly—nearly—killed you!” 

He grasped it firmly and respectfully. 

“ But you see you didn’t, lady," he calmly 
replied; “and all’s well that ends well! 
Now don’t fret about it," as he observed 
that I was still white and trembling with 
agitation; and he added softly, with 
indescribable gentleness and a reassuring 
smile, * You know, dear lady, that I have 
heard as how a miss is as good as a 
mile!" 

And after that I believe the dreadful 
incident passed entirely out of his mind. 
(On a late visit to Deal, I found that neither 
lad had ** given me away," so the secret was 
kept for long entirely between our four 
selves !) 

Meantime, my girl friend had deftly 
caught the  tiller-ropes, and then she 
tactfully turned the subject aside, suggesting 
that we * should go inshore, moor the boat, 
have our dinner, and forget all about it," the 
which sensible advice was promptly carried 
out. I have & shrewd suspicion that we 
were actually trespassing on some one's 
private property, but luckily we were not 
caught, and if we had been I think that the 
kindly owner, to whom I herewith apologise, 
would have forgiven the intrusion, in the 
circumstances ! 

Again, as at Deal, the days sped all too 
quickly. The one for the young sailors' 
departure was postponed again and yet 
again, as there was always some fresh sight 
to beseen. Ithink one place that consider- 
ably astonished them was the great cemetery 
at West Brompton, with its vast acres of the 


dead and its gruesome catacombs-— all so 
different from the peaceful little Deal 
resting-place of their dead comrades! 

But all things must come to an end, and 
the twelfth day írom their coming was 
eventually fixed for their return. On that 
morning we spent several hours among the 
pictures of the great ever-living dead at the 
National Gallery, and late in the afternoon 
I and my young boatmen parted with mutual 
regret. 

* Well, dear lady," said Jim, the spokes- 
man, as he handed me back my latch-key, 
“ good-bye "' —and he added a few more words 
that may be easily guessed, concluding with 
the remark: “ And we did feel proud, lady, 
that you trusted us with your latch-key." 
Young Will again “ felt such a lot he couldn't 
say nothing.” 

* Good-bye, dear Deal laddies,” I replied, 
as I heartily shook hands with each. “ Walk 
straight and do your duty and live up to 
your high calling as good Deal boatmen." 

It is almost needless to mention that on 
the following morning I received a letter, 
signed by both, announcing their safe 
arrival at Deal, and containing a few plea- 
sant words to acknowledge the great delight 
that their visit had given to them, ete., etc.— 
a simple act of courtesy that I have known, 
with other visitors, to be conspicuous by its 
absence ! 

For a time, domestic circumstances pre- 
vented me from going again to Deal, but I 
never quite lost sight of my “ Deal laddies.” 
One day the idea occurred to me to commit 
to paper my experiences of my first visit 
there, and, later, of theirs to me. In doing 
the former, it seemed absolutely necessary 
that I should revisit some of my old haunts— 
perhaps the strong desire to do so ran hand 
in hand with the seeming necessity, and I 
yielded to the temptation. Perhaps, also, 
to be quite candid, I felt it would be more 
prudent that Jim Wratten, the scholar, 
should overhaul my MS. and see that the 
winds and tides were correctly stated! I 
wrote and bade him get me rooms facing 
the sea, and this time I went down in the 
tempestuous weather of the early part of 
February, when, as will be remembered, the 
gales were more than commonly severe. X 

True to the minute, the train glided into 
the station, and the young boatmen were 1n 
waiting, and took me to the rooms Jim had 
chosen at Dudley House, where all was as 
nice as anyone could wish ; and after supper 
we must needs go out to see the big waves 
breaking over the great banks of beach, and 
all the time it was, “ Do you remember this, 
lads ? " or * Do you remember that, lady?” 
and the thread wus picked up exactly where 
it had been temporarily dropped. 

Early on the next morning, of course, 
the first visit was to the beach to renew ac- 
quaintance with my old friends, the boat- 


men, only a few of whom were “lounging 


against the posts," and they all welcomed me 
cordially and took me to their new shelter, 
where I met many whom I knew well, and 
again old reminiscences were renewed. Then 
we three started to walk towards Sandown 
Castle ruins, to see the wreck of the steam- 
ship Ardoe, and on the way many a cheery 
nod of recognition, with kindly word or 
hearty hand-grip, was given to me. — 

I noticed with joy that no Philistine hand 
had as yet attempted to “improve” away 
picturesque irregularly built little Beach 
Street, whence, from the sea, during & slowly 
lifting white mist, the great master painter, 
Turner, culled some of his finest effects: 
certainly & newly built red-brick building 
here and there has not detracted from iis 
ancient charms. On mentioning this to the 
lads, they told me they had “a great surprise 
for me on the south side of the pier, and I 
mustn't ask no questions till we went there 


in the afternoon," so I bottled up my curiosity 
to please them. 

We paused at the lifeboat house, where I 
met brave, good Roberts, her coxswain, who 
&sked me to honour him by getting into his 
lifeboat; but I felt the “honour " was all 
the other way, and that it was I who was 
honoured by being invited into the boat that 
had so often carried her gallant crew in 
stormy seas on their work of mercy. Climb. 
ing up the narrow ladder, I yotin and enjoved 
a chat with the gentle, quiet, little coxswain, 
who looked none the worse for the many 
perilous journeys that he had made in her 
since my last visit. I read the whole of the 
printed records hanging on one side of the 
house, and among them I observed, with 
something like a choke in the throat. “ Four- 
teen lives saved, and a cat ! " —a cat that one 
of the tender-hearted sailors threw into her 
just before he —the last to leave the wreck — 
jumped in himself. Humane son of the sea! 
Surely, such an act of mercy will be recorded 
to his credit when—and may it be long first! 
—he shall have “crossed the bar!” *In- 
asmuch as ye have done it to one of the 
least," etc. It is not only their heroic deeds 
of courage, but also such a simple touch of 
tenderness as this, that would not let one of 
the leastof God's creatures perish, that warm 
one's heart to the Kentish boatmen! 

I also renewed acquaintance with Mr. 
Foxley, R.N.. the courteous chief officer of 
the North Deal coastguard station, and was 
taken over the quarters and the arms room, 
and duly put into handcuffs by one of the 
blue-jackets—" Just to feel what it is like, 
madam,” he said respectfully. Now, whether 
the screws of these implements were really 
stiff — such well-kept objects could hardly be 
—or whether the honest tar was indulging in 
a little private joke to himself, I could not 
quite determine—I shrewdly suspect the 
latter—but there seemed to be considerable 
difficulty in getting them off, and I began to 
wonder if I should have to walk back with 
the unlovely bracelets on my wrists; how- 
ever, an apparently extra hard twist did the 
trick, and I was unfettered. 

A little farther, and from Sandown Castle 
ruins we gazed at the ill-fated steamer 
Ardoe, that had come into collision just out 
of Dungeness, and been towed up and put 
ashore north of Deal. There she lies, high 
out of the water, some five or six hundred 
feet away from the beach, with broken back. 
Even the fierce February gales have not 
sufficed to disperse her ribs and trucks. It 
is said that she has been bought by some 
firm for the sake of her old iron, but no light 
or warning is to be seen at her masts after 
dark. Ah, good Kentish boatmen! Heaven 
send that no brave, valuable life be sacrificed 
some black, foggy night, when you are beat- 
ing up out of the bay with a stiff south- 
westerly wind ! 

An hour or two later we set out to walk to 
the other side of Deal, and I soon learned 
what the “surprise ” was. Just beyond the 
first row of houses, and adjoining Deal 
Castle, I beheld a large, handsome, red-brick 
building, that gave a rich tone of colour to 
its more sombre surroundings. This was 
decidedly a valuable addition to the south 
side, and as we came nearer I read the words 
“ South-Eastern Hotel" on the top, and 
began to realise that Deal was indeed look- 
ing up. 

That same afternoon we walked up to 
Kingsdown, nearly seven miles there and 
back, to see the good “ giant” and his family, 
and again Mrs. Arnold hospitably entertained 
usattea. On the following day I was invited 
to the boatmen's shelter to read to them, as 
it was a pouring wet day. 

When I appeared pipes were politely laid 
down, but I said “ Light up, lads, or I won't 
read a word," and the shag quickly passed 
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from hand to hand. And what an attentive 
and appreciative audience I had while I read 
to them, by request, the foregoing chapters 
of “ My Visit to Deal and the Deal Boatmen," 
and ** Two Deal Boatmen’s Visit to Me," and 
how heartily they laughed at the account 
of the day on the river and the horrid little 
bridge ! 

* Jimmie never let on about that to us at 
home, lady," said Bill Wratten, a fine, tall, 
upstanding young boatman, and a great 
favourite with his mates. 

* Nor to any one on us, lady," chorussed 
the others. 

* But, there, I hope there be none on us 
that sort. lady, to tell tales out of school,” 
said a bright youngster at the other end of 
the shelter. 

* No, lads," I replied, * they were both too 
good fellows, as vou all are, to give me away ; 
but, you see, I've confessed for myself now! 
I couldn't have shown my face at Deal— 
could I ?—if I had brought Jimmie to grief.” 
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I think that my last visit of all before I 
left was to Mrs. Wratten, the handsome, 
dignified mother of many sturdy sons given 
to the sea, not one of whom had ever cost her 
a heart.ache. Yes, these Deal boating-folk 
come of no ordinary stock, and can trace their 
forbears from generation to generation, as 
many can testify; and if only each indivi- 
dual deed of heroism could be recorded in & 
book, what & wonderful volume it would 
make ! 

And yet once again good.bye, dear Deal! 
for a season! Good-bye, brave, honest Deal 
boatmen—one and all! 

Benedictus Benedicat ! 

I have seen and been among you now in 
all weathers; but no matter if the wind blow 
from the north or from the south, from tbe 
east or from the west, it is all one to me, and 
each alike lulls me peacefully to rest, while 
the sound of the sea, as it swishes back the 
shingle from the beach, will ever be the 
sweetest music to my ears ! 


[THE END.) 
— ——desceocoOceooe———— 
ALL.ROUND FISHING IN SUMMER: 
A TALE OF TWO BOYS. 


By J. PauL TAYLOR. 


PART IL—EAST ANGLIA. 


ws the two boys arrived at Jack's 
uncle’s house in Norfolk, which was 
called Thorley Hall (all the farmhouses are 
" Halls" in East Anglia), they were wel- 
comed by Squire Thornton as warmly as by 
the old miller. 

Tom had only expected to find a common 
farmhouse, and was surprised at the beauty 
of the old place and the extent of the 
grounds. Jack took him into the walled 
garden and fed him with peaches to begin 
with, and as this proceeding had the full 
approval of the squire Tom began to realise 
that he had got into a boy’s paradise. 

With his choice of a pony or a bicycle to 


ride, and unlimited fishing before him, he 
felt almost reconciled to the absence of his 
beloved trout. 

The squire was an old bachelor; so there 
was nothing to distract the boys from the 
pursuit of fish, for which they had come. 

"I've given orders,” said Mr. Thornton, “to 
have that bream-hole thoroughly baited, and 
I really believe Fenton has done it. Any. 
how, you'd better take the boat and try at 
daybreak to-morrow. Don't bother about 
fishing this evening, or you will be too sleepy 
to get up at three." 

After a capital high-tea the boys went 
early to bed, and slept soundly till they 
heard & shower of stones on their room 
window—in the middle of the night, or there. 
abouts. 

When they drew up the blinds, however, 
they found the day had begun to dawn, and 
old Fenton was waiting, with the oars on his 
shoulder and a basket of tackle on one 
arm. 

They were down and out in the cool, and 
almost frosty, morning air within a few 
minutes, and had been piloted across the 
river (which flowed, or stagnated, near the 
end of the garden) long before the sun began 
to rise. 

^ We're & bit late, master," said the gruff 
keeper, who didn’t like being kept waiting; 
“the bream will have nearly finished break. 
fast.” 

The strong ringed rods, made of whole 
canes, had been prepared over-night, and now 
the boys attached their lines, which were of 
stout gut, with heavy long cork floats and 
plenty of shot. 

The boatman rowed very gently into 
position, and fastened the stern of the boat to 
the rushes. Then he threw in some boiled 
wheat, and putting a big lob-worm on each 
hook, showed the boys the baited spot. After 
this he put in & line of his own, on a hop- 
pole, and they all sat quiet and waited. 

For a minute or two it seemed as if no 
bream were there, then the boatman's float 
(a big wine-cork) went off in a slanting 
direction. He took no notice for two or 
three seconds, but when it had disappeared 
entirely he seized his pole and dragged a big 
bream unceremoniously into the boat. 

Meanwhile Jack's float had been moving, 
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and he struck, but too soon, bringing up only 
a wormless hook. 

* Give yours time," said he to Tom, who 
was preparing to hook his fish, which was 
actually walking off with the float. So Tom 
waited another second before he struck, and 
had the satisfaction of hooking his first 
bream securely. 

It was even bigger than the two-pounder 
just caught, and care was necessary, as Tom's 
tackle was finer than the whipcord which 
Fenton used; but in two or three minutes 
the big brute began to wobble up towards the 
surface, showing his handsome  bronzed 
sides, and the boatman got the great landing- 
net under it, and lifted out a 3 1b. bream, 
in fine condition, but too slimy to be nice to 
handle, as Tom found. 

'* Well, these are different from our trout 
and grayling!" he said. “They are big 


enough, but I prefer north-country fish, so 
far." 

After nearly a dozen of the broad un- 
wieldy bream had been captured, Jack 
hooked something even heavier, and thought 
at first that one of the giant carp, occasionally 
found, had taken his bait; butit only turned 
out to be a 5 1b. bream, which really gave 
some exciting sport, as it chanced also to be 
a lively specimen. 

After this the sun rose, and the bream 
ceased to feed; but just as the boatman was 
unfastening the rope, preparatory to going 
home to breakfast, a very sudden and sharp 
pull at Tom’s float told of some different fish 
on the feed. 

Mindful of Jack’s advice, he gave it two or 
three seconds before striking. 

Then he found something quite different 
from a bream at the end of his line, and almost 
thought that a large trout, of rather staid 
habit, must be fighting him. 
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For several minutes the battle raged, and 
not till the fish had twice run out nearly all 
his line did Tom begin to get him under 
control. 

* What on earth, or, rather, under water, is 
it?" he said. Jack could not enlighten him, 
except by saying it was not a pike, or a 
carp, he thought; the play being too lively 
for the latter, and too sustained for the 
former. 

After eight or ten minutes, however, the 
steady strain began to tell, and Tom could 
see, gleaming through the deep clear water a 
broad side and some brilliant red fins. ‘’Tis 
too big for a rudd,” Jack said—“ Why," 
they exclaimed together, “tis a perch; but 
what a perch ! " 

* [ never knew so big a perch take a worm 
before,” said Jack ; “he must have done it for 
the credit of our county," he added, as 


nick the roach almost as well as Jack could 
do it ; especially as he had already practised 
when with his friend at school. 

These Norfolk roach were fine fish, though 
occasionally marked with curious black 
spots; and they astonished Tom once or 
twice by making short work of his fine 
tackle ; but he soon learnt how to manage the 
tight line; for there is no occasion ever to 
lose a roach on gut, as they can be taken, 
up to two pounds, on single hair. Among 
the roach came now and then a fine rudd, 
sometimes nearly two pounds in weight; 
but roach, running from two ounces to one 
and a quarter pounds, were the usual 
victims, except when they fished near the 
surface on purpose for the rudd. 

Of roach they sometimes took so many that 
they reckoned the weight, as they do that 
of bream, by the stone. 
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Sunrise. 
(Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper” by A. F. LYDON.) 


Fenton lifted out a splendid gleaming fish, all 
attired in armour and game to the last, 
his back fin erect, and the five bars on his 
broad side showing dark against the golden 
scales. 

" Ah! that will compare even with our 
trout," Tom confessed. 

“There are not many left," Jack said; 
“ you are lucky to get one, and athree-pound 
fish I believe! Even a pound perch gives 
sport. Let us try again." 

But there were no more to be had ; and 
after hauling up some miserable little 
pope, not much bigger than gudgeon, they 
went home to breakfast. 

The day was spent on their cycles, and 
not till evening did they give the roach a turn. 

A swim had been baited in a quiet eddy, 
over a sandy bottom, with about four or five 
feet of water. The boys fished from the bank, 
with long cane rods and no running tackle ; 
and Tom's delicate hand was soon taught to 
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After a week of this sort of sport Jack 
said, “ I will take you to-morrow to Wroxham 
Broad. We have to pay 2s. 6d. for each 
boat that enters, but it is worth while for a 
change." 

It was a cloudy calm morning, just suit- 
able, next day, and they went on their cycles 
to the little inn near the broad, and, leaving 
their traps, hired a boat and rowed up the 
cutting into the reed-fringed broad. d 

After getting the boat through the thick 
rushes with some difficulty, they plumbed the 
depth, ground-baited with boiled wheat, and 
began with roach tackle. ; 

For some hours they got nothing but little 
roach not worth keeping. Then & change 
began. The roach stopped worrying, and, 
after a rather blank interval of stillness, 
Jack's float lay down flat on the top of the 
water, a3 if tired. 

* Bream," he whispered ; and sure enough, 
after a decent pause, he hooked a heavy fish. 
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Not like those caught at sunrise, but very 


different from the little roach. 
It made a fair tight on the fine tackle, but 
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was soon in the net, a nice silver bream of 
about a pound. Next Tom got one which 
gave some trouble, being double the size. 


A Promising Spot. 
Drawn for the * Boy's Own Paper " by VAL DAVIS.) 
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This continued an hour or more, and each 
had secured a fair show of roach and white 
bream, when there was & sudden flash, and 
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a small roach which had been just hooked 
disappeared, bitten in two by a pike. 

* Put a roach on a bream line," said Jack. 
This being done, the bait was at once absorbed 
by the hungry pike, and Tom was soon 
engaged in a struggle which was beyond his 
expectations ! 

The rod was an old bream-rod, which they: 
had found in the boat, and the line of fine 
whipcord, so the chance was fairly good; 
but the pike was not to be turned at first, and 
ran out a lot of cord from the rickety old 
wooden reel, and it was impossible to wind 
it up quickly; so Jack held the line, and 
payed it out as required, while Tom played. 
the fish. 

Between them they finally got a 10 Ib. 
pike up to the boat, and by good luck into 
the net and on the floor of the boat, where 
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it lay gasping and snapping fiercely. A 
knock on the head quieted the ugly brute ; 
and the boys, well satisfied, packed up, and 
prepared for the journey home, which, 
encumbered with their fish, promised to be 
no easy matter. 

The row back to the inn in the cool of the 
evening was pleasant enough, enlivened as it 
was by the occasional flight of a duck or a 
widgeon, and a glimpse now and again of 
the white sail of a yacht. 

For another fortnight the boys had similar 
sport, and must have been a blessing to the 
poor in the neighbourhood, for the squire 
wouldn’t have any fresh-water fish, except 
perch, at table. 

They paid a visit to Fritton Decoy (where 
so many thousands of wild ducks bave met 
their doom) and other places of interest, for 


there is many an old abbey in East Anglia, 
as every antiquary knows ; and when the time 
came for a return to school, no one was more 
sorry than the old squire, whose solitary life 
had been much cheered, in spite of some 
forebodings, by the fun and laughter of the 
two merry boys. 

Once or twice he had even come out with 
them, bringing his gun, as they entered 
September, and sharing their sport and 
exercise. 

* Good-bye, Tom," he said, on parting: 
* I like Yorkshire boys ; come again next year. 
My nephew will be glad enough to bring 
you, I know."' 

So off they went, with pockets well lined, 
and a big load of fish, caught the previous day, 
to feed the hungry boys at St. Eves' School. 

[THE END.] 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS 


THE “B.0.P.” MAGICIAN: 


ON CONJURING AND 


SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 


WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH. 


CHAPTER X.—-THE INEXHAUSTIBLE BOX, AND HANDKERCHIEF PRODUCTION. 


TRICK somewhat similar in effect to the 
inexhaustible hat is the inexhaustible 
box. This piece of apparatus can be ob- 
tained from the magical dépots of all sizes 
and in any style of workmanship to order. 
The only point of importance with regard 
to size is that the depth (exclusive of lid) 
and the width from back to front shall be 
equal. The reason for this will be apparent 
on an inspection of figs. 61 and 62. 


The bottom of the box, B, is movable, and 
is fixed at right angles to a piece of wood of 
the same size resting against the front of the 
box on the inside (4). This piece works 
loosely on pivots at PP. When the box 


stands on the table in the ordinary way the 
position of affairs will be as in fig. 61. If 
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(as illustrating one of the uses to which it 
may be put) a glass of water is lowered into 
the box, and the box closed and turned over 
towards the spectators, the bottom, with the 
glass of water, does not alter its position, 
while the right-angled flap a becomes a 
bottom to the box. If the lid of the box is 
now raised the glass of water appears to have 
vanished (see fig. 62). 


To use the box for production purposes, it 
may be brought forward in the first place 
already '*loaded" with a bundle of articles 
of such a size as to be contained within the 
limit of the curve formed by the body of the 
box in being turned over. The box is shown 
to be “empty ’ as described, after which the 
lid is closed and the box made to resume the 
position shown in fig. 61. After the whole of 
the contents have been produced, and it is 
desirable to introduce another load, it is done 
by again calling attention to the emptiness of 
the box; while the interior is being shown a 
fresh load is taken from the servante and 
placed on the bottom of the box. 

Most of thearticles already described for 
production from a hat are equally suitable 
for the box. This piece of apparatus is a 
favourite one for the production of toys or 
other articles to be distributed amongst the 
audience. 


There are various things specially adapted 
for production from a handkerchief. The 


simplest trick of this class is the “ shower of 


sweets." A conical calico bag is required to 
contain the sweets (fig. 63). The pointed end 
of the bag is provided with a wire hook by 
which it may be hung to the back of the 
table. The mouth of the bag is closed by 
two pieces of watch-spring placed within the 
hem. To use the bag, fill it with the sweets, 
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etc., to be produced, and hang it by means 
of the hook at the back edge of the table. 
After showing the handkerchief on both 
sides, lay it for a moment on the table, 
taking care that the side farthest from the 
spectators falls well over the bag, while you 
bring forward the plate and hand it to some 
member of the audience to hold. As you 
take up the handkerchief, catch hold of the 


bag by the hook through the cambric, and 
advance towards the person holding the 
plate. Hold the handkerchief over the 
latter, and make so-called mesmeric passes 
down the handkerchief. In so doing press 
the opposite ends of the two pieces of steel 
spring: this causes the mouth of the bag to 
open, and the sweets fall on to the plate. 
The bag must afterwards be removed from 
the handkerchief at a convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

Another form of sweet bag, requiring only 
one hand for manipulation, is that shown 
in the next figure (64). a shows the bag 
open, and s the method of closing it. The 
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bag is suspended behind the table in the 
usual way by the upper end of the double 
hook, and is brought under the handkerchief 
as before. The way to release the contents 
of the bag is to jerk the hook slightly, or 
turn it to one side in such a way that the ring 
slips off and releases the flap. This can be 
done by a very slight movement of the 
hand holding the wire through the handker- 
chief. : 

Plumes of feathers may be produced with 
good effect, and with little trouble. Several 
are laid within each coat-sleeve, the stems 
toward the hand. 

The handkerchief, after being shown 
empty, is thrown over the left hand, 
then taken by the centre between the first 


finger and thumb of the right hand, and 
with it one of the plumes is drawn from the 
Sleeve. The hand is turned over, and the 
handkerchief falls down over the wrist of the 
right hand and exposes the plume. The 
handkerchief is now taken again into the left 
hand. and at the same time a second plume 
is taken from the right sleeve and exhibited 
in the same way. This operation is repeated 
until a dozen or so have been produced. 
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Plumes of large size for this trick may be 
obtained at the magical repositories at about 
8s. each. 

Fig. 65 shows the skeleton of an imitation 
bouquet of flowers for production. The flowers 
are made of feathers, and are attached to some 
soft material, preferably of & green colour, 
stretched over the wire framework a. The 
upper portion of this can be folded down 
against the stem, as shown in the figure, in 
which position it is temporarily secured by 
a littlecatch atc. When the latter is released 
the portion of the framework supporting the 
flowers resumes its original position at right 
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angles to the stem by the action of a couple 
of spiral springs. 

Birdcages of the same construction as 
those described and illustrated in the pre- 
ceding chapter (fig. 56) are also used for pro- 
duction from a handkerchief. These, like 
the folding bouquet, are concealed under the 
performer's arm, beneath the coat. 

One of the most surprising handkerchief 
tricks consists of the reproduction of bowls 
of water with goldfish swimming therein and 
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bowls of fire, while the performer stands 


amongst his audience. The fish-bowls are 
of glass, about seven or eight inches in 
diameter, and about one and a-half or two 
inches in depth—much like & large saucer. 
A bowl may be concealed under each arm, 
either in the loading pockets or simply held 
by pressure of thearm againsttheside. Two 
others may be placed in a large pocket of the 
shape shown in fig. 66 tied round the waist, 
and hidden when in use by the coat-tails. 
That the reader may not be unnecessarily 
alarmed, it should be stated that the bowls 
are first covered with special covers of india- 
rubber fitting tightly over the edge, so that 
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in whatever position the bowl is placed the 
water cannot escape (see fig. 67). 

The handkerchief, which should be a fairly 
large one, is, after being exhibited on both 
sides to show its freedom from preparation, 
thrown over the performer's arm, which he 
holds horizontally in front of him. Under 
cover of the handkerchief he catches hold of 
the bowl under the opposite arm and brings 
it under the handkerchief. In removing the 
handkerchief to disclose the bowl, the edge 
of the indiarubber cover is seized by the 
thumb and finger through the handkerchief, 
and peeled off. The bowl may then be passed 
round for examination, and while the atten. 
tion of the spectators is thus diverted from 
the performer, he takes the opportunity to 
conceal the rubber cover. The second bowl 
is then produced from under the other arm 
in the same way. 

To produce the bowls from the tail-pocket 
both hands will have to be used, one holding 
the handkerchief spread across the forearm 
as before, while the other is engaged in 
taking the bowl from the pocket. The 
handkerchief must be held well to one side 
to hide the movement. 

The last bowl to be produced may be of 
special production, to allow of its being 
vanished as a conclusion to the trick. In 
this case no cover is required, the top of the 
bowl being covered with glass of a concave 
form, the whole being blown in one piece 
(fig. 68). The water and fish are introduced 
through a hole in the bottom, the hole being 


afterwards corked. When this bowl has 
been produced and duly exhibited, the per- 
former again covers it with a handkerchief, 
quickly slips it under his arm, crushes the 
handkerchief together, throws it into the air, 
and finally gives it to be examined, the bowl 
having apparently vanished with startling 
effect. Sometimes, for the sake of additional 
finish, some of the water is accidentally (of 
course!) spilled. This is managed by the aid 
of a piece of saturated sponge which is taken 
from the servante at the same time that the 
bowl is picked up from the table, and 
squeezed under cover of the handkerchief 
just as the bowl is placed under the arm. 

The fire-bowls are of thin brass, containing 
& quantity of tow moistened with methylated 
spirit, and kept in position by cross wires. 
This is ignited by striking a wax match or 
fusee against the inside of the bowl, under 
cover of the handkerchief, and at once drop- 
ping it into the bowl. The handkerchief must 
be removed immediately. There should beno 
danger if the trick is properly performed; but 
as a special precaution the handkerchief 
from which the bowl of fire is to be pro- 
duced may be soaked in a solution of alum, 
which will have the effect of rendering it 
incombustible, or nearly so. 

(To be continued.) 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


SEPTEMBER. 
By DR. GORDON STABLES, R.N. 


The Boy Himself, Poultry Run, Fancy 
Ducks, The Family Goat, Aviary, Rabbitry, 
and Gardens. 


HE Boy HIMSELF.—I beg leave now to say a word or 
two about ablution and exercise, The question 

“ Who should bathe, and who shouldn't ? "is constantly 
cropping up. Well, the sooner one begins to take the 
morning tub the better. It should be cold, not a 
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drop of hot water in it, winter or summer. It should 
be taken half-an-hour before breakfast. Sponge brow 
first and top of head, then pop in and sponge all over 
for half a minuteor a minute, Step out on toa piece 
of old blanket, then towel down, and—there you are! 
Take it every morning. Let every boy take it, unless 
he has heart disease or any active orgunic trouble. It 
won't do to leave it off a day or two, and begin again. 
The cold tub will really and truly help to make a man 
of vou. It will strengthen every muscle in your body, 
including the heart, which, as I often have said, ought 
to be as strong as a gamecock's gizzard. It will 
increase appetite—most boys do not need its aid in 
this respect—and insure perfect digestion. It will 
purify the blood, and keep the skin elastic and sweet, 
thus assisting such internal organs as the liver, the 
kidneys, and pancreas to do their duty. The shock at first 
experienced will soon become a thing of the past; so will 
the afterglow. This last is not at all essential, and no 
really healthy man has it if he takes the bath every 
morning. This bath strengthens also the nerves, and 
cleans the brain, and it enables boys to withstand 
temptations that they would otherwise fall into. Over 
and over again have I warned my readers against the 
terrible consequences of certain secret habits, Think 
of the fly and the basin of treacle. This is a parable 
of my own. The fly thought he would just take one 
little sip, though a wise old fly warned him of the 
danger. He took one sip, and then another. But he 
found now that one of his feet had stuck. He tried to 
clear ít with another foot. That also stuck, and so in 
and in he was dragged, and his death was a lingering 
and terrible one. 

Exercise, if you want to be u man In every sense of 
the word, should be taken every day in the fresh air. 
It must be recreative, and give pleasure. "There is not 
much to beat walking. But remember this, that 
exercises must vary, for no one group of muscles or 
one end of the body, so to speak, must be exercised at 
the expense of the head, else you'll be like a badly 
ballasted ship, aud have a list to port or to starboard, 
or be down by the head or the stern, and a ship like 
this isn't much use in a sea-way any more than a boy 
like this is fitted to battle with the storms of life. 
Bicycling will never help to make a man of you if you 
spurt. Don't be tempted. Consider the bike us only 
an adjunct to training, and overdo it at your peril. 
Dumb-bells and Indian clubs, if used methodically, 
regularly, and scientifically, do much to strengthen the 
muscles. So does pole drill. Swimming is extremely 
good exercise, and it is recreative, pleasurable, and 
useful. Gymnastics would be better if always gone in 
for inthe open air. Whatever exercise you adopt, pray 
let me remind you that it must be regular and daily. 
Smoking is most injurious to all young fellows under 
twenty-one, and to most under thirty. 


THE POULTRY RvuN.—Considering the wretched 
accommodation fowls have, all too often, in towns or 
villages, to designate this by the titleof * poultry run” 
does seem like adding insult to injury. The only 
desire boys, and their elders as well, scem to have is 
to stow away as many birds as possible into the 
smallest space. To see sucb poor fowls on a rainy 
day in their wretched muddy run, with lowered heads 
and hanging tails, huddled together in a corner, is 
usually a sickening sight. And yet these hens are 
expected to be healthy and happy, and to lay at lehst 
365 eggs a year, to get fat in a week, and to come joy- 
fully up to be killed! You cannot do well with fowls 
if they have no good run, clean, well-aired houses, a 
dust-bath, and a bit of grass to wander over. If you 
have no such accommodation, then, I pray you, turn 
to some other fancy, such as tame mice and rats or 
canaries, which you can conduct without being really 
cruel. Complete your autumn cleaning and repairing 
this month, for October may be wet and boisterous, 
Continue to fatten, and to weel out also. To keep 
fowls that only waste food is poor economy. Mind, the 
dust-bath ought to be seen to every fortnight. Young 
pullets should be especially well fed and cared for now, 
but too much food should not be given—I mean stuff 
of a fattening nature ; soft food only in the morning, 
grains and greenstuff throughout the day, roots boiled 
and mixed with bran, the meaty scraps from the table, 
and oats at night before going to roost. in now 
to think and study what breed of fowla you would like 
best. Have a glance at a poultry show. Bantams, by 
the way, are a delightful little fancy, and their houses 
and runs look pretty, even on a lawn. Some of them 
are very pretty. 


Fancy DUCEK8.—Lucky is the boy or girl who lives in 
the country, and can command the use of a large 
clean pond with bushes and grass around it. Such a 

lace would be made into a small feathered paradise. 
Prick: houses could be made in its banks, and the most 
beautiful dwarf species kept. In conjunction with 
this bantams could be gone in for, and altogether 
much pleasure could be obtained at very little expense, 
to say nothing of the fact that it could be made 
profitable. 


THE FAMILY GoAT.—The family goat should be a 
nanny. Good nannies, however, are not got for an old 
song. Well, having procured your goat—a real milch 
one with a big udder—set about feeding and caring for 
her. A good goat is well worth her keep, and well 
worth good food too—better than she generally gets. 
Certainly she is an amiable and very uncompiainiug 
little person, but if not well fed, and well housed too, 
you cannot expect her to give a vast deal of milk. 
Give her greeustuff, of course, and tether her out 
where there is nice pasturage ; but she must have chaff 
with oats mixed with it also, one part to three, with a 
bran-mash now and then. She must have plenty of 
exercise, and be fed with regularity. She will relish 
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most kinds of greens from the garden, so there is no 
use in throwing into the ash-pit the bottom leaves of 
cabbage, etc. 

Hemember that many a person who cannot afford to 
keep a cow can get plenty of milk from a nanny-goat, 
and it is pure, good, and most digestible. 


THE AVIARY.—The breeding season being well over, 
there will be little to do except to sell the young birds 
you may still have in stock, and study what you are 
going to do another season. Your pet canaries will 
now be singing as they think of the happy past. Well, 
be good to them, anyhow. 


THE RanBBrrRY.—Filth of all kinds is liable to 
harbour disease and vermin so small that you cannot 
see them, but your bunnies can never be well if they 
are attacked by them. They will get mangy, miserable- 
looking, and lose their coats just as they should be 
having them. 


THE GARDENS.—Our autumn flowers will now be in 
bloom, and if we have thought out a plan for having 
beautiful flowers that blossom late, the gardens will be 
a sight worth seeing. Only trim your hedges, your 
borders, your walks, and rake ground everywhere. Do 
not let weeds grow, for they show great slovenliness. 
Store all your roots but parsnips; they are best when 
frost has touched them. As the fruits—such as apples 
—get dark in the pips, they are ripe, and may be eaten 
or stored. If you grow lots of flowers, don't forget to 
gather the seeds for another year. Let them dry 
thoroughly in the sun, then put them loose in small 
paper bags labelled, and put these inside a large brown 
paper one tied as to the mouth, and huug up on.the 
roof of some piace where mice cannot get at them, nor 
damp mildew them. 
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* An Old Salt." 
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T. THUMBOO CHETTY, Rugby Hall, Bangalore, India. 
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Maud Roberts-West, Cheam, Surrey ; Earl J. Bunney, 
26 Lentilfield Road, Ovenden, Halifax; Maud E. M. 
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Terrace, Kirkcaldy, N.B.; E. W. Thorrington, 133 
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Lockeport, Nova Scotia; Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate's 
Avenue, Belfast: Hugh C. Macdonald, Parry Sound, 
Ontario, Canada; Sidney Herbert Freeman, 24 New 
Windsor Street, Uxbridge, Middlesex; T. Macdonald, 
46 Kingsmill Road, Inverness; Leslie C. B. Deed, 34 
St. Augustine Road, Bedford; M. V. Plummer, 40 
Wellesley Street, Toronto, Canada; Julian Sidney 
Price, Upnor, Rochester ; Herbert J. Rose, 243 Lisgar 
Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ; Ernest J. Andrews, 
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Baillie, 1 Queensferry Street, Edinburgh; John C. 
Wood, Loanstone House, Penicuik, Scotland ; Frederick 
Coldham, 26 Trinity Road, East Finchley, N.; Joho 
Robert Johnson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; 
Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, Leicester ; Charles 
E. Kelly, 1 Ringsend Road, Dublin; Maud F. Forrester 
Brown, 22 St. Augustine Road, Bedford. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


A SIMPLE SKETCHING-BOOK, 
AND HOW TO MAKE IT. 


N. J. VKALE writes to us from Plymouth: The first 
requirement for making this useful and handy sketch- 
ing-book is a solid sketching-block. I have found 
Messrs, Wolf & Sons' sixpenny blocks answer the 
purpose admirably, and are of a convenient size. Next 
get two pieces of thick cardboard, about 4 inch larger 
all ron: than your block for the two covers, You will 
now want a piece of book-cloth, to be got from a book- 
binder, to cover the backs of the book ; this is to be 
cut alittle larger than the covers, and of the shape 
shown in the sketch. Now stick it with glue over the 
two covers and glue the remaining edges of cloth over 
the edge of the cover. Be sure to leave a piece of cloth 
about 4 inch wide, between the two pieces of cardboard, 
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for the hinge or back of the book. Next, with some 
glue stick the sketching block on to the inside part of 
one cover, and on the other a pocket must be made to 
receive the finished sketches. This is simply a piece of 
thin cardboard with three edges glued down to the 
cover, leaving one open to receive the sketches. Now, 
if you like, two pieces of elastic can be fastened about 
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1 Pocket 


The Book Open 
8 inches apart on the hinge or back of the book to 
receive pencils or brushes. 

Now, if you have made this carefully, you will bave a 
very good sketching-book and one that has cost you 


less than a shilling to make, but is as serviceable as a 
much more expensive or elaborate one. 
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WHAT IS PRAYER FOR? 


Gop knows our needs before we ask. Then what is 
prayer for? Not to inform Him, nor to move Him, 
unwilling, to have mercy, as if, like some proud prince, 
He required a certain amount of recognition of His 
greatness as the price of His favours. But to fit our 
own hearts by conscious need and true desire and 
dependence to receive the gifts which He is ever willing 
to give, but which we are not always fit to receive. As 
St. Augustine has it, the empty vessel is by prayer 
carried to the full fountain. 
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A CARGO OF SNAKES. 


THE arrival at New Orleans of the Portuguese 
barque Atlantico, from Para to Brazil was recently 
reported. The vessel was said to have a cargo con- 
sisting entirely of snakes, valued at 50,000 dollars. 
They were gathered along the Amazon River, and 
include boa constrictors 33 feet long. They will be 
shown at the Paris Exposition. French snake- 
charmers own the collection, which represents the 
labour of twenty-five years spent in gathering the 
rarest specimens from America, Asia, and Africa. 
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LIQUID AIR. 


Mn. T. C. HEPWORTH states in * Chambers's Jour- 
nal" that the first ounce of liquid air produced by 
Professor Dewar at the Royal Institution cost some- 
thing like six hundred guineas. A pint has since 
been obtained for a hundred guineas. Mr. C. E. 
Tripler, of New York, has, however, invented a 
method of getting it at about tenpence per gallon, 
and with his plant can make fifty gallons a day. 
* Mr. Tripler has magnificent anticipations as to the 
future use of liquid air. He argues that if a small 
engine can be operated by its nid, larger ones can be 
worked in the same manner. Plant for the production 
of air in the liquid form will supersede the use of 
boilers in engines, and coal, wood, and water will be 
required no longer. Atlantic liners will at once be 
relieved of the enormous weight represented by these 
items, and the space devoted to coal bunkers will be 
very profitably utilised in other ways," Factories all 
the world over, it is said, will be ran by air instead of by 
steam, and the source of energy can be drawn from a 
store which is inexhaustible. We shall see. 
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“ ADMIRAL BROCA.” 


E. MANUEL MowTERO writes: “I am fourteen 
years old, and live in a sugar plantation in Peru called 
Caucata. I send you a picture of my model cruiser, 
called the Admiral Broca. lt is armoured with four 
armour belts, and is three and a-half feet long and one 
foot broad. It has thirteen guns and floats perfectly. 
I worked every piece myself. I have been a subscriber 
to the *Boy's Own’ for eight years, and like it very 
much.” 


DR. MACLAREN, 


“WISDOM UP TO DATE." 
(With apologies to“ Father William.”) 


** Your bright smile haunts me still." 


* Yor are old," said a kid to a big boy one day, 
* And you're fairly high up in the school, 

Yet your grammar ia not altogether ‘O.K? ; 
Don't it make you feel rather a fool?” 


“In the days of my youth,” the big lad replied, 
“When I learnt the declensions I barred them ; 

But now that I'm old and do verses and prose, 
Those trifies, I quite disregard them!” 


“You are old," said the kid, “and you're strong and 
you're tall, 
And renowned for your prowess athletic ; 
You're a ripper at kicking or passing the ball, 
But in school you are not energetic." 


“In my youth," said the sage, “I worked very hard, 
And was punished if ever I slacked ; 

If you ask me the reason I never work now, 
It's because I'm too old to be whacked.” 


“You are old,” said the kid. “Pray, why do you 
frown ?— 
How long do you think it will be, 
When you go up to Oxford, before you—come down ? 
Oh! I hope you're not angry with me?” 


“In my youth," roared the sage, in a furious rage, 
“ By not being cheeky to tall chaps, 
I avoided a painful and premature death——” 


The ending's quite obvious to all chaps ! 


A. S. GOLDSTEIN. 


A “B.O.P.” PORTABLE HOME. 


B. S. WRITES :—* My brother and I built a canoe the 
year before last from * B.O.P.' designs (‘A Portable 
Home,’ by H. F. Hobden), and ít turned out a great 
success. We went over 300 miles in it." 
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Correspondence. 


NOTICR TO CONTRIBUTORS. —Al manuseripts intended 
fer the Boy's OwN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS. 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them. The recetpt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
their discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS. 


Divine (W. C. B.).—Yes, cotton wool in ears, but & 
good big piece. 

Jackpaw (J. A. H.).—Table scraps—anything and 
everything. Feeds always. 

Fixcues (C. B. O.).— They are hard-billed birds ; seed, 
green food, water, and sand. 

RErLY BY Post (G. N. K. and others).—Quite against 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE 


A Race for Life. 
(Drawn for the “ Boy's Own Paper " by D. MUNNS.) 
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By Dg. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 
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MANY LANDS. 


Author of * The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " * In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” * Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER XXIII, — THE CRUSOES OF ST. AILIENA ISLE.—ROSS MC LEAN AND HIS PARISHIONERS. 


Te boats were armed, provisioned, and 
safely lowered at.last—three in all; 
but there was no excitement, no terror 
even, and Ailie proved herself a worthy 
daughter of her soldier father. 
Maggie was different, however. On being 
lowered into one of the boats she fainted. 
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The boat had shoved off shorewards 
before she recovered, and now Rory, who 
was in charge of this boat, carefully 
covered her with a tarpaulin that she 
might not catch a view of those dancing 
demons on the beach. 

The boats rushed madly on, and though 


careful steering was needed, the oars 
were only of use to steady them, so great 
was the force of the wind and the scud 
of the surging sea. 

“ Stand by, men, to leap on shore and 
haul upy the boats."; This from the 
captain, 
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His deep manly voice was heard over 
all the little fleet of three brave boats. 

But more arrows from shore began to 
drop around them. "The savages were 
firing in the face of the gale, but their 
aim and strength were good, though no 
one was hurt. 

The captain's boat was first, and in it 
were Ailie and Ross McLean. 

He quietly lifted his rifle. 


“My parishioners,” he said, “ require | 


A little lesson. I fear I must hurt one to 
encourage the others." 

He fired, and one man fell on the sand. 

The contents of & shot gun considerably 
annoyed the others, and they fled, howling, 
into the dark forest. 

They bore their dead or wounded man 
with them, however. 

" T trust he ?s dead," said Ross sadly. 
* If not he soon wil be. For the 
wounded, I am told, they kill and eat.” 

Two boats were landed, and speedily 
hauled up high and dry. 

Alas! for the doom of the third, which 
was under the guidance of Allan. It 
seemed to have struck & rock or boulder, 
and immediately began to sink. 

Of the seven brave men in her, only 
two were saved, Allan himself and Mark- 
man, an ordinary seaman, both strong 
swimmers ; the others never reappeared, 
so no effort could be made to save them. 

Little Tronso shook himself when he 
landed as if he had only just come up out 
of a mill-dam. 

Vasto and Czarina were already on 
shore. They stood there for a moment 
sniffing the air, then with a low but fierce 
growl they disappeared into the forest. 

The shrieks and yells that followed 
showed how terrorised the savages must 
have been, and it was supposed that they 
had succeeded in climbing the trees 
nearest them, and so escaping. 

Anyhow,the dogs soonreturned, Czarina 
with & spear in her mouth, which she 
placed at her master's feet. 

And Vasto had a guanaco skin, which 
he coolly spread on the sands, and after 
turning round and round several times 
went quietly to sleep on it. Vasto had 
not the storm.resisting coat which the 
baron's pet possessed, and therefore he 
dearly loved & mat placed in the sun- 
ghine. 

It was still early morning, but the men 
had breakfast, though every heart was 
saddened by the loss of the ship, and 
nothing was talked about except the un- 
timely death of their poor messmates, 
three of whom were especial favourites 
with all hands. 

By nine o'clock, though seas stiil broke 
on this exposed beach, they found a 
sheltered cove, to which they dragged 
their boats and launched them. 

All that day and until darkling the 
crew worked hard 'twixt ship and shore, 
and saved almost everything that could 
be of service, especially canvas, provisions, 
guns, and ammunition. 

The night was dark and calm, but 
very cold. No tent was erected, and no 
fire was lit to draw & shower of arrows 
from any foe that might lurk in the 
forest. 

An armed watch was set, as if they had 
been on board ship, and Vasto constituted 
himself sentry. 

Only just once about midnight did he 
give an alarm, and instantly a couple of 
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rifles were fired point.blank into the 
forest. 

There was no further alarm, and all 
were up from under the canvas before the 
glorious sun, and thus in time to behold 
one of the most resplendent sunrises ever 
they had seen. 

Ross McLean conducted a brief morn. 
ing service, thanking Him who rules on 
land and sea for their marvellous deliver- 
ance, praying for the relatives of those 
who were swallowed up in the great deep, 
and for help and assistance in the dark 
days that they knew were now before them. 

And the ship? There was not a trace 
of her to be seen: she had been sucked 
back on the tide and engulfed. 

That she had broken up was evident, for 
timbers and spars kept floating on shore 
for many days to come. 

They now determined to build huts 
with the ship’s timbers, with canvas and 
branches of trees from the forest. But 
that same forest hid an apparently im- 
placable and savage foe. It was far too 
near the little bay for safety. 

So that same evening, after secnring all 
that was needed from it, the brush or dry 
undergrowth was set on fire. 

Fanned by the wind which the flames 
sucked in from seawards, the wood was 
soon one vast fiery furnace, that appalled 
the stoutest heart to look upon. 

It was really a pity to sacrifice so lovely 
a forest, now all in its summer pride and 
beauty. Trailing flowers and climbers, 
many thorny, had made it almost a 
jungle beneath. | 

In the foreground were magnificent 
magnolias in fullest bloom, with beeches 
and many another species of tree, with 
which everyone who has visited the far 
north are familiar enough. Sufficient 
clearance, however, was thus made even 
in one night to ensure comparative safety. 

This island, it transpired afterwards, had 
never been visited before by any mission. 
ary whatever, and this must account for 
the terrible ignorance, the squalor, and 
savageness of the tribe of Youghans that 
had tried to resist the landing of the 
shipwrecked crew. - 

It was now fvund that a fire so terrible 
had terrorised and almost paralysed the 
poor beings who lived in the wooded 
districts and mountain glens of the 
country. 

Nevertheless, there was no saying when 
they might recoup their courage, and re- 
turn in force. 

That this strange romantic island must 
oe their homes for long months to come 
was evident to everyone. But luckily 
they had saved nearly all their most use- 
ful tools, and Uncle Jack resolved to set 
about hut-building almost at once. 

Perhaps the happiest man among 
these Crusoes was honest Ross McLean. 
To tell the truth, neither he nor any other 
man cares a deal for living all alone 
among tribes of wild men only a little 
elevated, if at all, above brutes. He 
would have the company now of his dear 
friends and old messmates. 

Moreover, he claimed these savage 
Youghans as his own. He wasto bea 
civil power reigningoverthem ; the others, 
from the baron and Captain Jack down- 
wards, could only act as a defensive force. 

Besides this, he was anxious once for 
all to find out what kindness and the 
light of Christianity could do to ameliorate 


the condition and soften the hearts of 
savages such as these. 

Ross McLean, I wish you to remember, 
had already learnt a little of the language 
of other islanders in this vast Antarctic 
country, from one who had resided among 
them for many years. It turned out, 
afterwards, however, that the dialect the 
inhabitants of this island spoke was at 
least as different as that of pure Dutch 
from English. 

They named the place Ailiena, after 
our heroine, and she was very proud in 
consequence. 

" Before settling down to serious work,” 
said Uncle Jack, “ I think it might be as 
well if we circumnavigated the island, ora 
part of it, for we might thus find a better 
place than even this to build our huts 
upon.” , | 

"^ I'm so glad," said Rory; “ for, faith, 
the sight of those blackened, leafless trees 
is enough to take the poetry clean out of 
the soul of a man. Instead of its now 
being the beautiful isle of St. Ailiena, 
sure it would be better named the Isle 
of Despair.” 

“There is something in what you say,” 
said the baron; “I myself like not those 
scorched and blackened tree demons. 
They are bad enough now, but when 
winter comes—Ugh!" The baron 
shrugged his shoulders significantly. 

Leaving the greater portion of hís men 
and officers to fell timber, Uncle Jack 
and a few hands left in a boat. 

They were away nearly all day, and 
found the isle so large that it was impos- 
sible to circumnavigate it in one day. 
But they brought good news: only a few 
miles to the north und west was a beauti- 
ful bay with a broad sandy beach above 
it, and a clear green space of 150 yards 
all around. After this, a most lovely 
and gorgeous forest —an amphitheatre in 
fact—with a clear “ burnie" wimpling 
through the glen, and gliding softly into 
the sea. 

Uncle Jack had named this Paradise 
Bay, and the stream the “ Maggie Burn," ^ 
just to please the maid. And this little 
river was really alive with beautiful dark- 
red speckled trout. 

They passed the night as before, but 
early next morning migration commenced, 
and was completed before twilight began 
to fall. 

The days here were exceedingly long 
at this season, and the sunshine crimsoned 
the lofty mountain peaks for some time 
after the purple shadows had fallen over 
vale and bay. 

There was a good old carpenter here, 
whose name was Mearns, who had sailed 
with Uncle Jack before, and who now 
proved himself a capital architect. 

But that same night, after his mess- 
mates had enjoyed their supper, and were 
sitting or reclining on the beach yarning 
or smoking, old Mearns, as he was called. 
was very busy indeed. He had procured 
about fifty straight stakes three to four 
feet long. The ends of these were 
pointed, the upper parts blazed with the 
axe, then, tearing a piece of red flannel 
he had got hold of into strips, he tied à 
morsel to each, so that it should flutter 1n 
the wind. 

“Goin’ to keep ‘the crows’ off the 
potato patch ? ” said Kory, laughing. 
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® Burn (Scotticé) = a small stream. 


Old Mearns looked up and smiled. 

^ My dear vounz sir," he replied, “ I've 
been among savages maybe afore vou 
were born. I knows the beggars well, 
sir. Now you'll be building a palisade to 
keep these savage cannibals off. "This ll 
do the job better 'n twenty palisades.'' 

Taking a few hands with him next day 
to carry the stakes, he had ther set firinly 
into the ground the sea side of the wood. 
lands. 

* That'll scare the gentlemen,” he said. 

And really it did, or seemed to. How. 
ever. the Crusoes were not molested nor 
troubled with questionable visitors for 
quite a long time. 

Vasto and Czarina enjoved themselves 
most thoroughly now ; many a swim thev 
had in the blue clear bay, and manv a 
rant and roll on the greensward, and all 
among the wee pink towers that daisied 
it over. 

Meanwhile. more wood was procured 
from the forest, and the work of hut. 
building was pushed right merrily but 
stedfastly on. 

Additional branches had also to be cut 
in the forest, and several times. the 
natives were seen, but a growl from either 
of the great dogs and a shot from a 
revolver were sutlicient to send them 
back into the higher reaches of the forest 
and hills. 

The camp, when finished, was most 
complete. And not only the chief saloon, 
as it was nautically termed, but the men's 
hall, had a large rock-built fireplace and 
chimney to it. 


And now Ross began to make friends 
with the wretched natives. He took his 
own way, and it was curious, but in the 
end successful. 

He tamed them just as one may tame 
wild birds, bv placing food down for them 
on the border of the forest. "The first 
morning he found it untouched. Next 
morning every scrap had gone, and after 
this thev were on the outlook for the 
good man, as they henceforth always 
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styled him, and hardly had he departed 
ere they descended like ravens to procure 
the biscuits. But he generally found 
that before leaving they tired arrows at 
old Mearns’ witchcraft frolics. 

Ross had many of these removed, and 
in a few weeks' time they were tamo 
enough, as Ross termed it, to eat out of 
his hand. 

Then Ross took his second step towards 
conquest, by kindness, of the St. Aileenan 
Savages. 

Ross made friends of the ladies. They 
were terribly ugly, like the men, clad in 
guanaco and many other sorts of skins, as 
well as their own, which were filthy in 
the extreme. 

How did he manage? Oh, easily enough, 
for all the girls one meets 'twixt. Kam- 
schatka and the Antarctic are fond of 
pretty things. Ross had a large store of 
beads, and these ho caused Maggie to 
string for him into necklets and bracelets, 
and Well, they were soon tame 
enough to ask for more. 

This wise and kindly missionary now 
held daily intercourse with the savages, 
and picked up in two months quite a deal 
of their dialect, and in company with 
Vasto. whom they looked upon with awe 
amd admiration, he used to accompany 
them into the woodland glens where 
they had their winter homes. There 
were huts and holes in the rocks. the 
former roofed over, and the latter lined 
with the branches of trees and dried 
ferns, lichens, and moss 

Ross now took step No. 8. He invited 
some of the less savage. looking of the 
men and squaws to the camp at Paradise 
Bay. They came armed to the teeth 
with bows and arrows and spears, but so 
well were they treated that they soon 
seemed perfectly at home. Then Ross 
took the carpenter with him and five 
men into the interior, and commenced 
to show the natives how to build better 
huts. They became very apt pupils, 
though sometimes they were as wayward 
as children. 
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However, before autumn bedded the 
open glades and woodlands with a wealth 
of crimson and orange flowers, they had 
managed to form not one camp but a 
great many smaller ones. Quite a village, 
in fact. But this was not all. Spare 
canvas was given them. The sail. maker 
taught them to sew. Ailee herself super- 
intended the making of comfortable over- 
mantles for both men and women, and 
showed them also how to line these 
a with the skins of otters and 

easts of the forest. 

Ross McLean's triumph was complete, 
and now he was in a position to commence 
to teach and preach. 

Superstition began to fly away, and 
they listened intently when in plain, 
simple language, and the shortest of 
sentences, he told them of the great Good 
Father who lived far beyond the clonds, 
and of & heaven which. if they were 
good here below, they should hereafter 
inherit. 

And soon now there was constant 
intercourse between the savages and 
Paradise Camp. 

With guides he attempted to make his 
way into the interior, but there were 
dark and gloomy glens and hills which 
they refused to go near. because their 
enemies lived there, and ate much men 
after fighting. “ Kill, kill; and eat, eat,” 
was their motto, so Koss thought it 
best to keep at a safe distance from 
these for the time being, but he would 
try his powers later on. Meanwhile he 
contented himself with preaching to his 
own parishioners. 

Well, he had done some good. He had 
lit the lamps of a primitive Christianity 
and civilisation. and who could tell the 
distance their light might not penetrate ? 

But one day a strange thing happened. 
An old man of erect but sturdy form took 
Ross aside, and beckoned to him to follow 
into the forest. 

A mystery was to be unfolded, and p 
wonderful discovery made. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE THREE CHUMS; 


SPARTO was in a parlous condition of 
deadly fear. How it came to pass that 
he should be so easily found by the Colonel, 
whom he indubitably would have gladly 
avoided, was a matter he kept locked in his 
breast. All his mental energies were 
employed, after his capture until the time 
came when he was asked for an explanation 
of his presence there, in arranging a story 
to exonerate himself from all blame. 

He was not given more than a few minutes 
to collect his scattered faculties ere he was 
curtly requested to explain what had become 
of the boys. He thereupon proceeded to 
deal in a little fact and an unconscionable 
amount of fiction. 

Up to a point, his story tallied with that 
told by Alfonzo. ‘The young senors had been 
surprised and made prisoners by brigands in 
the castle. Overcome with grief, Esparto, 
who had managed to escape from the villains’ 
clutches, hung about until he obtained an 
opportunity to rescuethem. He had effected 


OR, A MYSTERIOUS 
By E. Harcourt BURRAGE, 


Author of “ The Vanished Yacht," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XIV.—A VERY PRETTY STORY. 


his object, but found two things that troubled 
him, the disappearance of Tommy and the 
mistrust of Harry and Cecil. 

“They say I lie," he said dolorously, “ but 
for all I care not. I lead zem away to ze 
mountains to escape quickka and zey lose 
zemselves. So I creep back to see if 
brigands catch zem again, to rescue zem 
once more, and behold zey are not, and you 
ar-r-r-rest me. Why for, I say?” 

“You say that one of the senors went 
up the chimney and did not come down 
again?” asked Lopez. 

“ It is so," replied Esparto. 

"Liiiiar,' hissed Lopez, and struck 
him across the face with one of his heavy 
gloves. 

It was bitterly hard to receive a blow for 
having spoken what was absolutely true, but 
none of his hearers could credit the story. 
Where did Tommy go to? Lopez wanted to 
know. 

^ He climb out of top of chimney and fall 


CAPTIVITY. 


into ravine, all mooch  crusha— dead," 
answered Esparto impressively. 

* And there is nobody in the castle now?” 

“ No living creature." 

"I can't trust him," said Colonel 
Frankland, pacing up and down restlessly ; 
"for all we know, the boys have been 
murdered. and their bodies may be stowed 
away in some corner of theold place. I must 
wait to make sure they are not here— living or 
dead." 

"Do you know the brigand chief? ” 
demanded Lopez. 

The eyes of Esparto shifted about, and he 
hesitated ere he gave an answer. He was 
not sure who it was who had captured the 
English senors, as he had only seen him 
from a distance. In form and carriage he 
bore a strong resemblance to Gualda Vamoso. 

‘All we hear points conclusively to that 
man being the leader of the band," said 
Colonel Frankland. 

"He willy have to answer the charge,” 
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said Lopez briefly, and lighting a cigar he 
lapsed into moody silence. There was some- 
thing on his mind he did not attempt to 
explain. The Colonel asked him a direct 
question. 

“You must know this Vamoso well ? " he 
gaid. 

" Yes, yes," said Lopez, “ very well." 

“Ts he a man of position ? ”’ 

“ He is a ruler, but very poor.” 

Colonel Frankland asked no more ques- 
tions. He judged from the manner of 
Lopez that Vamoso was a broken down 
hidalgo. who had taken to evil courses to 
replenish his empty coffers. This thought 
lightened the heart of the Colonel. A man 
of birth would not descend to be an assassin 
in sheer wantonness. After all, it would be 
simply a question of ransom. 

*[ can do no good here," he said aloud, 
“and will return to Segovia. Should you be 
able to confer with this rascal Vamoso, ask 
him what ransom he demands for my son 
and his two friends." 

* One friend only,” interposed Esparto. 

* Base li-i-i-iar," cried Lopez, and struck 
the truthful Esparto with his clenched fist. 
Turning to the Colonel, he said it was a long 
way back to Segovia, and he must be weary. 
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“Tt will be a forced march," was the 
answer, “and not the first I have taken." 

“ You shall have an escort and they shall 
take this—this chimney liar with them. 
Bind his hands, and. if he escapes, the man 
who lets him go shall be severely punished." 

There was a sensible inclination on the 
part of all the men to shirk the duty of 
escort, until Colonel Frankland announced 
that to each man who accompanied him and 
the prisoner there would be ten ducats on 
arriving safely at Segovia. The spirit of 
holding back vanished, and there was 
wrangling of a fierce character for the 
privilege of going. It was finally settled by 
lot, Lopez holding a number of pieces of 
coarse grass, plucked from between the 
courtyard stones, of different lengths, and 
the four men who secured the longest pieces 
were the favoured ones. 

Esparto begged not to be sent back to the 
city. He desired to stay and assist in find- 
ing Vamoso “and his prisoners," for he was 
convinced that the two he assisted to escape 
had again fallen into the hands of the male- 
factor. In vain did he plead. Lopez cut 
him short with a further application of the 
glove; and his hands having been secured 
behind his back, he was furthermore 
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attached to the arm of a gendarme and the 
journey back was begun. 
“ We return to-morrow, Colonel, with good 
or bad news," were the last words of Lopez. 
The Colonel thanked him, and took up a 


. position immediately behind Esparto, whom 


he bitterly mistrusted. He was convinced 

that the guide had another story, and the 

true one, to tell, and it should go hard with 

ae but he would finally extract it from 
im. 

* Make a single attempt to escape," he 
said, with his most martial air, “and I will 
shoot you without a word. No quarter, my 
fine fellow. March!" i 

“Alas!” sighed Esparto, “that I shall 
do so mooch and be punish for it.” 

The moon was not due until near ten 
o’clock, but the stars sufficed in the broader 
way to Segovia. The escort lit their cigars 
of most villainous tobacco, and the Colonel 
smoked a choice Havannah. The prisoner 
was deprived of tobacco, a loss he en- 
deavoured to counteract by inhaling such 
fumes as came within the precincts of his 
nostrils. 

“There must be no talking," said the 
Colonel, and in silence they pursued their 
way. 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


By JULES VERNE, 
Author of “ Simon Hart," “ Adrift in the Pacific," etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—ELEVEN YEARS IN A FEW PAGES. 


"Tee heading of the following chapter indi- 
eates that the adventures of William Guy 
&nd his companions after the destruction of 
the English schooner, and the details of 
their history subsequent to the departure of 
Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters, are about to be 
narrated with all possible brevity. 

We carried our treasure-trove to the 
cavern, and had the happiness of restoring 
all four men to life. In reality, it was 
hunger, nothing but hunger, which had 
reduced the poor fellows to the semblance of 
death. 


On February 8, 1828, the crew of the Jane, 
having no reason to doubt the good faith of 
the population of Tsalal Island, or that of 
their chief, Too-Wit, disembarked, in order 
to visit the village of Klock-Klock, having 
previously put the schooner into a state of 
defence, leaving six men on board. 

The crew, counting William Guy, the 
captain, Arthur Pym, and Dirk Peters formed 
a body of thirty two men, armed with guns, 
pistols, and knives. The dog Tiger accom- 
panied them. 

On reaching the narrow gorge leading to 
the village, preceded and followed by the 
numerous warriors of Too-Wit, the little 
company divided, Arthur Pym, Dirk Peters, 
and Allen (the sailor) entering a cleft 
in the hill-side, with the intention of 
erossing it to the other side. From that 
moment their companions were never to see 
them more. 

After a short interval a shock was felt. 
The opposite hill fell down in a vast heap, 
burying William Guy and his twenty-eight 
companions. 

Twenty-two of these unfortunate men were 
crushed to death on the instant, and their 
bodies would never be found under that mass 
of earth. 

Seven, miraculously sheltered in the depth 
of a great cleft of the hill, had survived the 
catastrophe. These were William Guy, 


Patterson, Roberts, Covin, Trinkle, also Forbes, 
and Sexton, since dead. As for Tiger. they 
knew not whether he had perished in the 
landslip, or whether he had escaped. There 
existed in the right side of the hill, as well 
as in the left, on either side of the fissure, 
certain winding passages, and it was by 
crawling along these in the darkness that 
William Guy, Patterson, and the others 
reached a cavity which let in light and air in 
abundance. From this shelter they beheld 
the attack on the Jane by sixty pirogues, 
the defence made by the six men on board, 
the invasion of the ship by the savages, and 
finally the explosion which caused the death 
of a vast number of natives as well as the 
complete destruction of the ship. 

Too-Wit and the Tsalal islanders were at 
first terrified by the effects of this explosion, 
but probably still more disappointed. Their 
instincts of pillage could not be gratified, 
because some valueless wreckage was all 
that remained of the ship and her cargo, and 
they had no reason to suppose that any of 
the crew had survived the cleverly contrived 
collapse of the hill. Hence it came about 
that Arthur Pym and Dirk Peters on the one 
side, and William Guy and his companions 
on the other, were enabled to remain un- 
disturbed in the labyrinths of Klock-Klock, 
where they fed on the flesh of bitterns— 
these they could catch with their hands— 
and th: fruit of the nut-trees which grow on 
the hill-sides. They procured tire by rubbing 
pieces of soft against pieces of hard wood; 
there was a quantity of both within their 
reach. l 

After a whole week of this confinement 
Arthur Pym and the half-breed had succeeded, 
as we know, in leaving their hiding place, 
securing a boat, and abandoning Tsalal 
Island, but William Guy and his companions 
had not yet found ar opportunity to escape. 

After they had been shut up in the 
labyrinth for twenty-one days, the birds on 
which they lived began to fail them, and 


they recognised that their only means of 
escaping hunger—(they had not to fear thirst, 
for there was a spring of fresh water in the 
interior of the hill)—was to go down again 
to the coast, lay hands upon a native boat, 
and get out to sea. Where were the fugitives 
to go, and what was to become of them 
without provisions?—these were questions 
that had to be asked, and which nobody 
could answer. Nevertheless, they would not 
'have hesitated to attempt the adventure if 
they could have a few hours of darkness ; but 
at that time of year the sun did not as yet 
go down behind the horizon of the eighty- 
fourth parallel. 

Death would probably have put an end to 
their misery had not the situation been 
changed by the following events. 

On February 22, in the morning, William 
Guy and Patterson were talking together, in 
terrible perplexity of mind, at the orifice of 
the cavity that opened upon the country. 
They no longer knew how to provide for the 
wants of seven persons, who were then 
reduced to eating nuts only, and were 
suffering in consequence from severe pain in 
the head and stomach. They could see big 
turtles crawling on the beach, but how could 
they venture to go thither, with hundreds of 
natives coming and going about their several 
occupations, with their constant ory of 
tékeli-li ? 

Suddenly this crowd of people became 
violently agitated. Men, women, and children 
ran wildly about on every side. Someof the 
savages even took to their boats as though a 
great danger were at hand. 

Wbat was happening ? . 

William Guy and his companions were very 
soon informed. The cause of the tumult 
was the appearance of an unknown animal, a 
terrible quadruped, which dashed into the 
midst of the islanders, snapping at and biting 
them indiscriminately, as it sprang at their 
throats with a hoarse growling. 

And set the infuriated animal was alone, 


and might easily have been killed by stones 
or arrows. Why then did a crowd of savages 
manifest such abject terror? Why did they 
take to flight? Why did they appear in- 
capable of defending themselves against this 
one beast ? 

The animal was white, and the sight of it 
had produced the phenomenon previously 
observed, that inexplicable terror of whiteness 
common to all the natives of Tsalal. 

To their extreme surprise, William Guy 
and his companions recognised the strange 
animal as the dog Tiger. 

Yes! Tiger had escaped from the 
crumbling mass of the hill and betaken 
himself to the interior of the island, whence 
he had returned to Klock-Klock, to spread 
terror among the natives. But Tiger was 
no mere phantom foe; he was the most 
dangerous and deadlv of enemies, for the 
poor animal was mad, and his fangs were 
fatal! 

This was the reason why the greater part 
of the Tsalal islanders took to tlight, headed 
by their chief, Too-Wit, and the Wampos, 
who are the leading personages of Klock- 
Klock. It was under these extraordinary 
circumstances that they abandoned their 
island, whither they were destined never to 
return. 

Although the boats carried off the bulk of 
the population, a considerable number still 
remained on Tsalal. having no means of 
escape, and their fate accomplished itself 
quickly. Several natives who were bitten by 
Tiger developed hydrophobia rapidly, and 
attacked the others. Fearful scenes ensued, 
and are briefly to be summed up in one dismal] 
statement. The bones we had seen in or near 
Klock-Klock were those of the poor savages, 
which had lain there bleaching for eleven 
years! 

The poor dog had died, after he had done 
his fell work, in a corner on the beach, where 
Dirk Peters found his skeleton and the collar 
bearing the name of Arthur Pym. 

Then, after those natives who could not 
escape from the island had all perished in 
the manner described, William Guy, Patterson, 
Trinkle, Covin, Forbes, and Sexton ventured 
to come out of the labyrinth, where they were 
on the verge of death by starvation. 

What sort of existence was that of the 
seven survivors of the expedition during the 
eleven ensuing years ? 

On the whole, it was more endurable than 
might have been supposed. The natural 
products of an extremely fertile soil and the 
presence of a certain number of domestic 
animals secured them against want of food; 
they had only to make out the best shelter 
for themselves they could contrive, and wait 
for an opportunity of getting away from the 
island with as much patience as might be 
granted to them. And whence could such 
an opportunity come? Only from one of 
the chances within the resources of Provi- 
dence. 

Captain William Guy, Patterson, and their 
five companions descended the ravine, which 
was half filled with the fallen masses of the 
hill-face, amid heaps of scoria and blocks of 
black granite. Before they left this gorge, it 
occurred to William Guy to explore the 
fissure on the right into which Arthur Pym, 
Dirk Peters, and Allen had turned, but he 
found it blocked up; it was impossible for 
him to get,into the pass. Thus he remained 
in ignorance of the existence of the natural 
or artificial labyrinth which corresponded 
with the one he had just left, and probably 
communicated with it under the dry bed of 
the torrent. The little company, having 
passed the chaotic barrier that intercepted 
the northern route, proceeded rapidly 
towards the north-west. There, on the 
coast, at about three miles f-om Klock-Klock, 
they established themselves in a grotto very 
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like that in our own occupation on the coast 
of Halbrane Land. 

And it was in this place that, during long, 
hopeless years, the seven survivors of the 
Jane lived, as we were about to do ourselves, 
but under better conditions, for the fertility 
of the soil of Tsalal furnished them with 
resources unknown in Halbrane Land. In 
reality, we were condemned to perish when 
our provisions should be exhausted, but they 
could have waited indefinitely—and they did 
wait. : 

They had never entertained any doubt 
that Arthur Pym, Dirk Peters, and Allen had 
perished, and this was only too true in 
Allen's case. How, indeed, could they ever 
have imagined that Pym and the half-breed 
had got hold of a boat and made their escape 
irom Tsalal Island ? 
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but the cold season, with its attendant 
snows, rains, and tempests, spared them 
none of its severity. 

During seven months Captain William 
Guy had not lost one of those who had come 
with him safe and sound out of the trap set 
for them at Klock-Klock, and this was due, 
no doubt, to their robust constitutions, 
remarkable power of endurance, and great 
strength of character. Alas! misfortune 
was making ready to fall on them. 

The month of May had come—it 
corresponds in those regions to the month of 
November in northern lands—and the ice- 
packs which the current carried towards the 
north were beginning to drift past Tsalal. 
One day, one of the seven men failed to 
return to the cavern. They called, they 
waited, they searched for him. All was in 
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So, then, as William Guy told us, not an 
incident occurred to break the monotony of 
that existence of eleven years—not even the 
reappearance of the islanders, who were kept 
away from Tsalal by superstitious terror. 
No danger had threatened them during all 
that time ; but, of course, as it became more 
and more prolonged, they lost the hope of 
ever being rescued. At first, with the return 
of the fine season, when the sea was once 
more open, they had thought it possible that 
a ship would be sent in search of the Jane. 
But after four or five years they relinquished 
all hope. 

There is no need for dwelling on this 
period, which extends from the year 1828 to 
the year 1839. The winters were hard. 
The summer did indeed extend its beneficent 
influence to the islands of the Tsalal group, 


vain. He did not reappear; no doubt he 
had been drowned. He was nevet more 
seen by his fellow-exiles. 

This man was Patterson, 
companion of William Guy. 

Now, what William Guy did not know, but 
we told him, was that Patterson—under 
what cireumstances none would ever learn— 
had been carried away on the surface of an 
ice-block, where he died of hunger. And on 
that ice-block, which had travelled so far as 
Prince Edward Island, the boatswain had 
discovered the corpse of the unfortunate man, 
almost decomposed by the action of the 
warmer waters. 

When Captain Len Guy told his brother 
of the finding of the body of Patterson, and 
how it was owing to the notes in his pocket- 
book thatthe Halbrane had been enabled to 
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proceed towards the Antarctic seas, William 
Guy hid his face in hiş hands and wept. 

Other misfortunes followed upon this one. 

Five months after the disappearance of 
Patterson, in the middle of October, Tsalal 
Island was laid waste from coast to coast by 
an earthquake, which destroyed the south- 
western group almost entirely. William 
Guy and his companions must soon have 
perished on the barren land, which no longer 
could give them food, had not the means of 
leaving its coast, now merely an expanse of 
tumbled rocks, been atforded them in an 
almost miraculous manner. Two day: after 
the earthquake the current carried ashore, 
within a few hundred yards of their cavern, a 
bout which had drifted from the island group 
on the south-west. 

Without the delay of even one day, the 
boat was laden with as much of the remain- 
Ing provisions as it could contain, and the 
six men embarked in it, bidding adieu for 
ever to the now uninhabitable land. 

Unfortunately a very strong breeze was 
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blowing; it was 1mpossible to resist it, and 
the boat was driven southwards by that very 
same current which had caused our iceberg 
to drift to the coast of Halbrane Land. 

For two months and a-half these poor 
fellows were borne across the open sea, witn 
no control over their course. It was not 
until January 2 in the present year (1840) 
that they sighted land—east of the Jane 
Sound. 

Now, we already knew this land was not 
more than fifty miles from Halbrane Land. 


Yes! so small, relatively, was the distance . 


that separated us from those whom we had 
sought for in the Antarctic regions far and 
wide, and concerning whom we had lost 
hope. 

Their boat had gone ashore far to the 
south-east of us. But on how different a 
coast from that of Tsalal Island, or, rather, 
on one how like that of Halbrane Land! 
Nothing was to be seen but sand and stones; 
neither trees, shrubs, nor plants of any kind. 
Their provisions were almost exhausted: 


William Guy and his companions were soon 
reduced to extreme want, and two of the 
little company, Forbes and Sexton, died. 

The remaining four resolved not to remain 
a single day longer in the place where they 
were doomed to die of hunger. They 
embarked in the boat with the small supply 
of food still remaining, and once more 
abandoned themselves to the current, with- 
out having been able to verify their position, 
for want of instruments. 

Thus had they been borne upon the 
unknown deep for twenty-five days, their 
resources were completely exhausted, and 
they had not eaten for forty-eight hours, 
when the boat, with its occupants lying 
inanimate at the bottom of it, was sighted 
from Halbrane Land. ‘The rest is already 
known to the reader of this strange eventful 
history. 

And now the two brothers were at length 
reunited in that remote corner of the big 
world which we had dubbed Halbrane Land. 

(To be continued.) 
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NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 


Author of * Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 
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CHAPTER XIV.— THE ESTABLISHING OF FORT ENTERPRISE. 


rico understanding how important it 
was to make as deep and lasting an 
impression as possible upon the Indians 
whose assistance meant so much, Lieut. 
Tranklin prepared to receive them with the 
utmost formality. 

The four Englishmen therefore put on 
their naval uniforms and hung medals around 
their necks, while their tents were pitched in 
a prominent place with a silken Union Jack 
flying over the Lieutenant’s. 

Soon after noon the Indians came in their 
canoes, the foremost one containing the 
chief, who on landing walked up to the 
shore with a measured and dignified step, 
looking neither to right nor left at the 
throng of spectators, and preserving the 
same immobility of countenance until he 
had reached the hall of the fort, where he 
was introduced by Mr. Wentzel to Lieut. 
Yranklin and his associates. 

t was a fine exhibition of native dignity 
which the Englishmen greatly admired, 
although Denis, standing aloof, had a con- 
temptuous sneer on his swarthy face as he 
muttered : 

“Indian think himself big, but he only 
Copper Indian all the same.” 

So profound was his. respect for and 
passionate hisattachment to Lieut. Franklin, 
that, aside from his contempt for Indians in 
general, he could not brook the idea of any 
chief setting himself to vie with the Lieu- 
tenant in importance. 

Having smoked his pipe and drunk his 
plass of spirits and water, Akaitcho, or Big- 
Foot, as he was called, then proceeded to 
make a speech which he had evidently care- 
fully prepared for the occasion. 

The gist of it was that he was rejoiced to 
see such great white chiefs in his country. 
His people were poor, but they loved their 
white brethren, who had been their bene- 
factors, and he hoped that the visit of the 
expedition would do much good. 

. He further said that the report which had 
preceded their arrival had caused him great 
disappointment, for it was rumoured that a 
great medicine chief was in the party who 
could restore the dead to life, and this made 
him very glad, for then he might be able to 

see his departed relatives ngain, but after- 


wards Mr. Wentzel had told him that it was 
a mistake, and he felt as if his friends had 
been a second time taken from him. 

He concluded by averring his willingness 
to accompany the expedition, and do all 
that he could to contribute towards the ac- 
complishment of its purposes. 

In reply to this long harangue, which was 
admirably delivered, for the chief was a born 
orntor and a man of great natural dignity, 
Lieut. Franklin, no mean speaker himself, 
said in substance that the expedition had 
been sent out by the greatest chief of the 
world, who was the sovereign also of the fur 
companies in the country ; that he was the 
friend of peace, and had the interest of all 
the tribes at heart. 


Having learned that his children in the ` 


north were much in want of many articles of 
merchandise, in consequence of the great 
length and difficulty of the overland trade 
route, he had sent the expedition to search 
for a passage by the sea, which, if found, 
would enable big vessels to carry large 
quantities of goods more easily to the 
country, 

Furthermore that the expedition had not 
come for the purpose of traffic, but solely 
to make discoveries for the benetit of the 
natives. That they desired the assistance of 
the Indians as guides and hunters; and finally, 
that they had been most positively enjoined 
by the great chief to urge that hostilities 
should cease throughout the country, and 
especially between the Indians and Esqui- 
maux, both of whom he considered equally 
his children. 

Akaitcho responded by a renewal of his 
assurances that he and his party would 
attend the expedition to the end of the 
journey. He admitted that his tribe had 
made war upon the Esquimaux, but said they 
were now desirous of peace. He added, how- 
ever, that the Esquimaux were very treacher- 
ous, and therefore recommended that the 
advance toward them should be made with 
much caution. i 

The conference, having thus proceeded 
quite satisfactorily, was concluded by mutual 
expressions of confidence and good feeling, 
and by Lieut. Franklin transferring his medal 
to the neck of Akaitcho, while the other otlicers 


presented those they were wearing to & brother 
of the chief's and the two guides, this publio 
decoration being highly appreciated by the 
recipients. 

Preparations for the advance from Fort 
Providence were now pushed forward with 
the utmost diligence, and on the first day of 
August the start was made. 

The expedition was composed as follows: 
Lieut. Franklin, Dr. Richardson, Messrs. 
Back and Hood, Mr. Wentzel, John Hepburn, 
an English seaman, Denis, seventeen Cana- 
dian voyageurs, and two interpreters, named 
St. Germain and Adam, both belonging to 
the Chipewyan Bois Brule tribe. 

Besides the men, there were four women, 
the wives of voyageurs, brought along for the 
purpose of making moccasins and clothing, 
and also three children belonging to the 
women. 

The stores carried consisted of two barrels 
of gunpowder, one hundred and forty pounds 
of ball and shot, a few trading guns, eight 
pistols, a couple of dozen daggers, some 
packages of knives, chisels, axes, nails, etc., 
a small quantity of cloth, blankets, needles, 
looking-glasses, and bends. 

In the matter of food they had a couple of 
casks of flour, two hundred dried reindeer 
tongues, together with a little portable soup 
and arrowroot, two cases of chocolate, and 
two canisters of tea, the whole quantity being 
sufficient for not more than ten days’ con- 
sumption. 

It was a miserably inadequate supply, and, 
as will be seen, the lack of proper provisions 
and stores entailed terrible hardships, but 
Lieut. Franklin had faith in the ability 
of the country to supply the food they would 
require, and so he set out with no misgivings 
upon that score. 

They took four canoes, three large ones for 
the men and the stores and a smaller one 
for the women and children ; and all were in 
high spirits, although their course was to be 
directed through a line of country never 
previously visited by Europeans, and con- 
cerning which they had only the imperfect 
reports of the Indians. . f 

At the entrance of the Yellow Knife River 
the expedition was joined by the Indians, who 
had no less than seventeen canoes filled with 


mon, women, and children, and who kept upa 
constant bedlam as they paddled along. 

" Whet a noisy lot they are!” said Lieut. 
Franklin, whose ears had grown weary of 
the ceaseless chatter and shouting. “If it 
wouldn't look ungracious I'd like to give 
them & wide berth, but I suppose we'll just 
have to put up with thcir company, they're 
eo Indispensable to us.” 

Throughout the month steady progress 
northward was made, in spite of a thousand 
difficulties that wore out the strength of the 
voyageurs and tried the resolution of the 
leaders of the expedition. 

Long and exhausting portages were of 
frequent occurrence, the Yellow Knife Hiver, 
whose course they ascended for over one 
hundred and fifty miles, abounding in rapids 
through which the canoes could not pass, 
but had to be carried around with all their 
heavy cargo. 

One of these portages exceeded a mile in 
length, and had to be traversed several times 
as all the stores could not he carried at once. 

Had food been plentiful, so that the men 
could keep up their strength, the toils of the 
journey, however severe, would not have 
mattered so much, but unfortunately the 
Indian hunters brought in no meat, and the 
nets, which were set at every opportunity, 
yielded no fish, so that at last Lient. Franklin 
had to fall back upon his slender stock of 
portable soup and arrowroot to ward off 
starvation. l 

But this stuff, although much enjoyed by 
the voyageurs, was by no means sufliciently 
substantial to sustain them long; so the 
hunters were sent ahead to see if they could 
not tind reindeer, with orders to signal their 
success if they had any by lighting fires on 
the hill-top. 

Denis was so eager to go off with the 
hunters that after much coaxing Lieut. 
Franklin consented. It was dull work for 
the boy staying by the canoes, and there was 
nothing particular for him to do anyway. 

* Be sure and bring me back word so soon 
as you get some deer, Denis," was the 
Lieutenant's parting injunction. “ Matters 
are growing serious, and unless we secure 
plenty of meat very soon wc'll have to go 
back, that's all.” 

Denis promised to lose no time in bring- 
ing the good news, and went off with the 
Indians, quite content to be in their society 
when it meant substituting for the toil and 
tedium of portaying the excitement and 
novelty of reindeer hunting. 

Meanwhile the expedition pressed on by 
river, lake, and portage, catching & few fish 
now and then that just served to ward off 
Btarvation. 

At Icy Portage, a curious place where the 
ice remained all summer, they had a narrow 
escape from losing everything by fire. 

The valley was filled with moss which 
became ignited at night from the camp fire 
and blazed up fiercely, encircling the encamp- 
ment and threatening the destruction of the 
canoes and baggage. 

There was great excitement for a time, 
and it seemed at first as if the rescue of their 
property from the flames was impossible, 
but, happily, by all hands working hard and 
not hesitating to take risks, the goods were 
removed to a place of safety and the fire 
extinguished. 

On reaching Reindeer Lake it was found 
necessary to halt for a day or two, as three of 
the voyageurs were lame and several others 
had swollen legs, due to their arduous labour 
and lack of proper food. 

All the nets were set, the Indians having 
stated that it was a good water for fish, but 
they caught only a few small things that 
were hardly worth cooking, and the voyageurs 
were so disappointed that they broke out 
into open discontent, protesting that they 
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would proceed no farther unless more food 
was given them, their purpose evidently 
being to try and compel Lieut. Franklin to 
le: them consume the meagre stock of soup 
and arrowroot and flour that he was reserving 
for future need. 

But they miscalculated the strength and 
resolution of the man with whom they were 
dealing. He was not to be intimidated by 
any such proceedings, and spoke to them so 
sternly that they quailed before him. 

Yet they refused to proceed unless supplied 
with food of some kind, alleging that they had 
not the strength to paddle the heavy canoes or 
to carry them and the goods over the portages, 
and, as they far outnumbered Lieut. Franklin 
and his associates, it was out of the question 
to use forcible measures to compel them to go 
forward. 

Under these circumstances there seemed 
no alternative save to stay where they were 
untilasupply of fish could be obtained, or word 
was received frora the hunters of their having 
been successful in their search for reindeer. 

The delay was most trying for Lieut. 
Franklin, but hechafed against it unavailingly, 
for the voyageurs were not to be moved. 

It was therefore with intense anxiety that 
news was awaited from Denis, and when 
Mr. Hood announced that he saw some one 
crossing the summit of a hill in the distance, 
all four of the officers hastened off to meet 
the new-comer in the hope that he might be 
Denis. 

And Denis it proved to be: weary, footsore, 
well-nigh fainting, but full of joy, for he 
bore the good tidings that the hunters had 
fallen in with a herd of deer, and killed five 
of them. At word of this the voyageurs 
became new men. All their weakness 
vanished, and with prospect of abundant 
venison ahead they pressed on with such 
Vigour that ere night they reached the 
hunters’ camp. 

Here they had a tremendous blow-out, 
each man eating until the Englishmen, who 
thought their appetites by no means 
moderate, looked on in wonder not unmixed 
with concern lest some serious consequences 
should follow such a gorging. 

But they need not have given themselves 
any anxiety. After a good smoke and a big 
sleep the voyageurs were so thoroughly 
invigorated that no more grumbling was 
heard from them, and the expedition 
pursued its way with steady speed until the 
place was reached where the Indians 
recommended the winter quarters should be 
established. 

After a careful examination of the locality, 
Lieut. Franklin was satisfied that it possessed 
all the advantages they could desire. 

The trees were numerous and of good size, 
some of the pines being forty feet high, and 
the site chosen for the house was on the 
summit of & bank which commanded a 
beautiful prospect of the surrounding 
country. 

To the north rose a range of round-backed 
hills, to the east and west lay the Winter and 
Round-Rock Lakes, connected by the Winter 
River, whose banks were well clothed with 
pines and ornamented with & profusion of 
moss, lichens, and shrubs. Here, then, five 
hundred and fitty miies from Fort Chipewyan, 
the expedition settled down to prepare for 
the long winter whose passing must be 
patiently awaited ere the journey north could 
be continued and completed. 

The very appropriate name given the 
establishment by Lieut. Franklin was “ Fort 
Enterprise.” 

Of course the first thing to do was to 
build a strong, solid, log house, that could be 
counted upon to keep out the piercing cold 
of midwinter. 

All hands helped in this, and under Lieut. 
Franklin's competent directions Fort Enter- 
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prise rapidly took shape, and by the first 
week in October it was ready for occupation. 

As there had been frost at night for some 
weeks past, the members of the expedition 
were only too glad to exchange the frail 
canvas tents in which they had been living 
for the substantial protection of the building. 

It was a log house fifty feet long, twenty- 
four feet wide, divided into a hall, tbree 
bedrooms, and a kitchen. The walls and 
roof were plastered with clay, the floors laid 
with planks rudely syuared with the hatchet, 
and the windows closed with parchment of 
deer-skin. 

The clay, which owing to the coldness 
of the weather had to be tempered before 
the fire with hot water, unfortunately froze 
as it was being daubed on, and soon cracked 
so as to let the wind in on all sides, which 
was not at all pleasant; but even with this 
drawback the building was a vast improve- 
ment upon the tents, and, having filled the 
capacious clay-built chimney with fagots, 
the whole party spent a cheerful evening 
before the inspiring blaze, Denis playing 
merrily on his little flute, the voyageurs 
singing their melodious songs, and Mr. 
Wentzel telling some capital stories of 
thrilling experiences through which he had 
passed during his twenty years’ sojourn in 
the far north. 

In addition to the main building the 
voyageurs ? s up a smaller house for them- 
selves, and a store-house was also erected, 
the three structures being so placed as to 
form the three sides of a square. 

Nor was the hunting neglected while all 
the building was going on. The reindeer 
were now moving south from the barren 
grounds to where the lichens and mosses 
were more plentiful and easily got at, and 
they approached the neighbourhood of the 
fort in large herds. 

One afternoon when Lieut. Franklin had 
gone out for & walk with Denis, they saw qne 
herd after another until fully two thousand 
had thus been sighted. 

“What a pity it is that we cannot confine 
a few hundred of them in some place where 
they could. stay until we needed them for 
food," said the Lieutenant, whose kind heart 
was somewhat troubled at the lavish slaughter 
of the pretty creatures that was going on. 
" It seems too bad to be killing them now, 
when we won't require the meat for months 
to come.” 

But Denis did not share these sentimental 
views. In his eyes the reindeer had only 
one use, and that was to be killed for food, 
and he could not see one without itching to 
lay it low. 

He had, indeed, done good service in this 
direction already, his trusty gun not wasting 
many bullets, and there was no member of 
the party to whom Lieut. Franklin more 
readily gave &mmunition out of his fast 
diminishing store. 

One day the Englishmen had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing how the Indians often 
manage to bag a number of deer without 
going far for them. 

Word was brought of & large herd being 
ona small plain not far from the fort, and 
they all went off to the scene, the Englishmen 
remaining on the hill-top while the Indians 
advanced towards the herd. 

The hunters went in pairs, the foremost 
man carrying in one hand the head of & 
deer, and in the other a small bundle of 
twigs, against which he from time to time 
rubbed the horns, imitating the actions 
peculiar to the animal. 

Behind him was his comrade, treading 
exactly in his footsteps, and holding the guns 
of both in a horizontal position, so that the 
muzzles projected under the arms of the one 
carrying the head. 

Both hunters had a, fillet of white skin 
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round their foreheads, and the foremost had 
the same thing around his wrists. 

They approached the herd by degrees, 
raising their feet very slowly, but letting 
them down somewhat suddenly, after the 
manner of the deer, and always taking care 
to move them simultaneously. 

If any of the herd grew suspicious and 
stopped feeding to scrutinise this strange 
creature, it instantly halted, and the head 
played its part by licking its shoulders, and 
otherwise imitated the real animal. 

Thus proceeding warily the disguised 
Indians succeeded in reaching the very 
centre of the herd, where they picked out the 
fattest bucks for their victims. The hind- 
most man then pushed forward his comrade's 
gun, and they fired at the same instant. 

Two deer fell to the ground and the rest 
scampered off in terror. 

But they did not go far. Their curiosity 
got the better of their fears, and halting to 
wonder at what had alarmed them, they 
allowed the hunters to again draw near. 

The second discharge of the guns threw 
them into great confusion, and they ran 
helplessly to and fro, allowing the Indians 
to fire again and again, until a great part of 
the herd had thus been brought down. 

“Pah! exclaimed Lieut. Franklin in 
manifest disgust. * That's not hunting. 
It's mere butchery. I would not want to 
have & hand in that kind of work." 

“Nor me also," said Denis, glad of an 
opportunity to express his contempt for 
Indian methods. 

“ But we need the meat, and we must get 
it at the cost of as little ammunition as 
possible," continued the Lieutenant with & 
sigh of resignation, “and there's certainly 
no waste of bullets or powder in that way." 

Indeed, the laying up of provision for the 
winter was going on prosperously, and ere 
long the storehouse was as full as it could 
hold of venison and suet, while scores of 
carcasses were put en cache not far away. 
There was therefore no fear of food running 
short for many months to come, 


CHAPTER XV.—DENIS’S ADVENTURE IN THE 
SNOWDRIFT. 


In spite of the cold (which at times was 
so intense that the thermometer in Lieut. 
Franklin’s bedroom more than once went 
as low as 40° below zero in the morn- 
ing before the fires were lit, and rose no 
higher than 15° below when the blaze was 
at its hottest) and of many other discomforts 
and ditticulties, such as the trees becoming 
frozen to their very centre and breaking the 
axes used upon them, so that it was difficult 
to get sufficient fuel, while the cracks be- 
tween the logs of the house refused to stay 
closed up with clay or ice, and were con- 
tinually giving admission tothe biting wind — 
in spite of all these drawbacks, the long 
dreary winter slipped by more rapidly than 
would be imagined. 

Lieut. Franklin and his brother officers 
lound abundant employment in writing 
up their journals, and attending to the 
scientific part of their work, the Lieu- 
tenant re-calculating the observations made 
on the route; Dr. Richardson examining 
the plants and minerals of the surrounding 
country; and Mr. Hood preparing charts of 
the journey, and making drawings of birds, 
plants, and fishes. 

In the evening they all joined the men in 
the hall and took part in their games, which 
generally continued until a late hour. 

The sabbath was always & day of rest. 
Everybody put on his best attire and 
divine service was regularly performed, at 
which the voyageurs attended, behaving with 
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great decorum, although they were all 
Roman Catholics and but slightly acquainted 
with the language in which the prayers were 
read. 

Denis found the time hang very heavy 
upon his hands, however, and therefore 
when it was decided to send a party down to 
Fort Providence to bring up the stores for- 
warded there from Cumberland House, he 
urged his suit to be allowed to be a member 
of it with such earnestness that at last 
Lieut. Franklin was persuaded to consent. 

“ You are certain to have a hard time of 
it, Denis," he said, “and perhaps be in 
danger of losing your life. for the cold will 
be awful, and there are sure to be storms." 

" That is nothing, sir," responded Denis 
stoutly ; “ I am tired staying here, and I will 
be happy to go with them." 

And so it was settled that he should ac- 
company Mr. Back and Mr. Wentzel, who 
were in charge of the party. 

They took with them two of the voyageurs 
viz. Beauparlant and Belanger, and two 
Indians, and set off on the long slow journey 
over the desolate wastes of snow with as light 
hearts as if it was only an autumn tramp 
they were taking. 

Their provisions, bedding, and ammunition 
they had to drag upon toboggans themselves, 
for they had no dogs, and it spoke volumes 
as to Denis's love of change that he was 
willing to undertake such hard work in order 
to gratify it. 

As it turned out, the trip was one of great 
hardship, and there were times when it 
seemed as if the chances were all against 
their ever reaching their destination. 

Denis indeed came within an ace of paying 
forfeit with his life for having had his own 
way about joining the party. 

Worn out with the hard work of hauling 
the heavy toboggans, they were taking a day's 
rest in a sheltered spot, and after dinner, 
Denis, who was wonderfully quick in re- 
covering from fatigue, announced his inten- 
tion of going out in quest of reindeer. 

Their stock of meat was running low, 
and a fat buck would be a very welcome 
addition to it. 

Mr. Dack had no objections. Indeed he 
would have gone himself but that his feet 
were very sore. The Indians, however, 
refused to budge, shaking their heads and 
muttering something that seemed like a 
warning, at which Denis laughed con- 
temptuously ; so the lad went off with only 
the ever-faithful Koyee as his companion. 

* Me not go far," he said, smiling con- 
fidently, for he had little doubt of his success. 
" Me get you nice deer steak for supper, 
sure," and, shouldering his gun, he inoved 
swiftly off over the snow with Koyee bounding 
joyously about him. 

He had gone about a mile from the camp 
when to his delight he discovered a small 
herd of deer in a hollow, of which he 
commanded a view from the hill-top on which 
he stood. 

" Oh, c'est bon ! " he exclaimed. 
buck there! Me get him sure." 

So saying, he swiftly slipped down and 
&round the hill, taking care not to let the deer 
get wind of him as he approached them, and 
keeping a tight hold upon Koyee, lest by rush- 
ing forward too soon he would frighten the 
animals away. 

By careful stalking he got within fifty yards 
of the reindeer, and then had to stop, for he 
could not advance farther unseen. 

Now was his time to fire, and, letting go 
his hold of Koyee, he was taking careful aim 
&t the buck, when the dog, finding himself 
free, dashed suddenly forward, barking 
fiercely. 

In an instant the deer, hitherto unsuspect- 
ing of danger, threw up their heads and 
darted off, with Koyee in futile, noisy chase. 


“ Fine big 


Just how Denis expressed his feelings need 
not be detailed. He had not been in the 
company of fur hunters and voyageurs all 
his life without picking up many of their 
hard words, and if & varied assortment of 
them now hurried to the tip of his tongue it 
must at least be allowed that there were 
extenuating circumstances of no common 
order. 

But however vigorously he might express 
himself, it could have no effect upon either 
Koyee or the deer, and the only thing to be 
done was to continue in pursuit, hoping that 
the dog might bring the animals to bay 
somewhere. “Ah, mauvais chien!” he 
grumbled, * will I not beat you?" and 
halting just long enough to re-load his gun, 
he hurried after the deer. 

They did not go very far, for Koyee, who 
slipped over the snow lke a shadow, while 
they had to plough through it, soon got in 
front and headed them off whichever way 
they turned. The intelligent creature seemed 
thoroughly to understand what was best for 
him to do, and gave his whole attention to 
the buck, harrying the big fellow into such a 
state of bewilderment that he ran round in a 
circle instead of keeping straight on. 

This gave Denis the opportunity he needed, 
and labouring up, breathless but resolute, he 
sent a bullet into the buck’s heart. 

“Ah, cest cela!” he cried triumphantly. 
“Me got him now! Hurrah!” and in the 
rush of joy he quite forgot Koyee's mis- 
conduct, and, instead of beating him, gave 
him a good hugging, exclaiming: * Good 
dog! good dog! Ah! but there is only one 
Kovee!” 

The buck was a worthy prize, and Denis's 
thought now was to get back to camp as fast 
as possible and announce his good fortune, 
when he knew Mr. Back wouid send the 
Indians after the meat. 

but, just as he was starting, there suddenly 
burst upon him one of those furious snow- 
storms which in these regions are so frequent 
at that time of year. 

It was more like a sand-storm than a 
snow-storm ; the flakes were so hard and they 
stung Denis’s face mercilessly, rendering it 
impossible for him to make headway against 
them. 

He must seek shelter at once and stay 
there until the storm subsided. 

Glancing anxiously around, he saw a small 
bunch of pines not far off, and hastened 
towards it with a sinking heart, for the idea 
of being exposed to the fury of the storm 
without any protection save the clothes on 
his back filled him with dismay. Happily 
he found a nook at the root of an overturned 
tree that afforded him considerable protection, 
and here, scraping away the snow so as to 
make a kind of hollow, he curled up in & 
little heap with Koyee tightly clasped in his 
arms. 

The dog would be almost as good as a fire 
for giving warmth, and if the storm did not 
last too long they would both survive it all 
right. 

It was not many minutes since Denis had 
been relieving his feelings by the use of 
language that would scarce bear repetition. 
but now it was words of an entirely different 
character that moved his lips, for he mur- 
mured prayer after prayer to the Holy Virgin 
that she would remember him in his sore, 

ril. d 
P Right on up to nightfal the blinding 
snow came down, and Denis dared not stir 
from his shelter, in which, thanks to Koyee's 
welcome warmth, he managed somehow to 
keep himself from freezing in spite of the 
merciless cold. . 

His courage kept up wonderfully until the 
night closed in around him, and then he gave 
way to despair. 

^ Hélas, poor Denis! " he moaned, clasping 

[Koyee 
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Koyee still tighter in his arms, for the dog's 
presence was his only comfort. “ I will be die 
for sure.”’ 

Certainly the chances of his surviving the 
night were small indeed. In the confusion 
caused by the sudden storm he had com- 
pletely lost his reckoning, and now had not 
the slightest idea in which direction the camp 
lay. 

It was therefore of no use for him to set 
outin search of his companions, even though 
the snow had ceased to fall and the wind 
was going down. Yettoremain where he was 
could hardly fail to mean death. Already he 
felt the torpor stealing over him, the signi- 
ficance of which he thorougbly understood. 

" j'oor me—poor me!" he murmured, his 
voice growing fainter as his faculties became 
dulled. 

Presently the. fatal sleepiness that intense 
cold causes came upon him, and, hugging 
Koyee as closcly as he could, he lapsed into 
unconsciousness. 

In the meantime there had been keen con- 
cern at the camp for the young hunter. He 
had not been gone an hour before Mr. Back 
began to doubt his own wisdom in allowing 
him thus to go off alone, and when the snow 
storm came on he sharply reproached him 
self for having done it. 

But while the storm continued it would 
have been worse than folly to go out after 
Denis, and not until it was over and the 
moon shone out brightly did he call upon 
the voyageurs and Indians to join him in 
a search for the lad. 

Then, stirred by his vigorous appeals. they 
set themselves to the task with all the energy 
he could wish. 

Scattering over the country they left no 
likely spot unexamined. yet a couple of hours 
passed and still no sign of Denis. 

Then one of the Indians gave a whoop of 
triumph, for lying under the snow he had 
found the body, not of Denis, but of the 
reindeer, and he was proud of his success. 

Happily he made so much noise over it, in 
order to attract the attention of the others, 
that his shouts reached the sharp ears of 
Koyee, and, springing up from beside his 
unconscious master, he responded with his 
shrill barking, which Mr. Back at once 
recognised. 

* Hurrah! " he exclaimed joyfully. 
“ That's Koyee! Denis can't be far off.” 

Rushing forward to where Koyee stood 
wagging his tail energetically in delighted 
welcome, he found Denis to all appearances 
gleeping the sleep of death. 

** God help us, I hope we're not too late!” 
Mr. Back cried, as he sprang to Denis's side 
and sought to lift him up. ** Come here, and 
let us do all we can for him." 

Fortunately they were just in time. 
Although overcome by the cold, Denis was 
not frozen beyond the point of recovery, and 
&fter & course of vigorous shaking and 
chafing at the hands of his friends, the 
blood once more ran in full tide through his 
veins and his power of thought returned. 

The first use he made of his regained 
consciousness was to ask in & tone of acute 
concern : 

“The big buck! I did kill him. Where 
is he?" 

Mr. Back, relieved at his quick recovery 
and amused at the intensity of his hunting 
interest, clapped him enthusiastically on the 
back as he exclaimed : 

"Denis, you are & trump; there's no 
downing you! The buck'sallright. One of 
the Indians found him under the snow just 
before we found you." 

At the welcome news Denis gave & shout 
of joy, and clapped his hands. 

" Good! good! good!" he cried. * That 
fine big buck, for sure." And so his gallant 
hunting venture turned out completely suo- 
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cessful, albeit he felt some discomfort from 
his fight with the cold for a few days follow- 
ing. 

Keeping on steadily day after day, Fort 
Providence was reached in good time, but to 
the sharp disappointment of Mr. Back it was 
found that the stores belonging to the 
expedition had not been forwarded according 
to arrangement, and that it would be 
necessary to continue the journey to Fort 
Chipewyan. 

This was far more than he had bargained 
for at starting out, but he could not think of 
going back empty-handed. So after a rest 
and refitting at Fort Providence, the party set 
forth again and accomplished the journey 
to Fort Chipewyan without mishap. 

There a portion of their expected stores 
awaited them, and also two Esquimaux from 
the north of Hudson's Bay, who had been 
sent on to act as interpreters when the 
Franklin expedition should reach the Arctic 
regions, and come into contact with their 
inhabitants. 

These men bore the strange names of 
Tattannoeuk (the belly) and Haeotoerock 
(the ear), which had been changed at Fort 
Churchill into the more euphonious designa- 
tions of Augustus and Junius, in allusion to 
their having arrived at that establishment in 
the months of August and June respectively. 
Augustus, who was a very bright and pre. 
possessing fellow, spoke English very well, 
but Junius could not, so that the former was 
by far the more valuable acquisition. 

With heavy loads of powder, tobacco, rum, 
cloth, etc., and, what was hardly less precious, 
& big packet of letters and papers from the 
old homeland, Mr. Back and his party took 
up the long, toilsome, return journey, and 
after many days of hardship and exposure 
arrived at Fort Enterprise without losing a 
man or a pound of stores. 

Lieut. Franklin received them actually 
with open arms, for he was so delighted at 
their safe arrival that he gave both the 
midshipman and Denis a hearty hug, 
exclaiming : 

* God be thanked, you've done nobly. I'm 
proud of you both ! "' 

The rest of the winter pazsed away without 
special incident, and with the approach of 
spring preparations for the continuance of 
the journey northward kept everybody 
occupied, 

Owing to the tardiness of the season it 
was not until the middle of June that a start 
could be made, and even then there was 
sufficient snow on the ground and ice in the 
streams and lakes to allow of the use of 
sledyes for carrying the stores and the 
canoes that were to be used later on. 

Fort Enterprise was left in solitude, the 
door being fastened and having affixed to it 
a drawing representing a man holding a 
dagger in a very threatening attitude. This 
was done on the advice of Mr. Wentzel, who 
said the picture, rude as it was, would deter 
Indians from breaking in. 

Being heavily laden, only slow progress 
was possible, and the variableness of the 
weather—the temperature rising to over 80° 
and falling below freezing-point within 
twenty-four hours, while high winds pre- 
vailed, and snow-squalls were frequent— 
made the toil of travel very arduous. 

Yet the whole party continued in capital 
Spirits, and steady if slow advance was made 
day after day. 

In crossing Big Lake on the ice they had 
quite an exciting time of it, for in the first 
place they had to walk into the water up to 
their waists in order to get upon the ice, and 
then, after getting upon it, several of them, 
Lieut. Franklin, Mr. Back, and Junius among 
the number, broke through, and were ex- 
tricated with difficulty. 

The lake well deserved its name, and had 


large arms branching from its main body in 
ditferent directions. When the expedition 
came to these they crossed the projecting 
points of land and each time had to wade for 
some distance, which was terribly fatiguing, 
so that everybody rejoiced when at last they 
reached the shore of the lake and went into 
camp. 

The hunters, who had gone on ahead, had 
killed & deer, so that there was plenty of 
meat, and the tired travellers enjoyed a good 
meal as well as much needed rest. 

For many days the course of events was 
varied only by the differing difficulties of the 
route Now they would be traversing a lake 
whose still frozen surface had two feet of 
water upon it. and was full of holes into 
which the men were continually slipping in 
spite of their efforts to avoid them; and then 
they would be toiling up and down the 
rugged slope of a range of hills, or creeping 
along the course of a stream, not knowing 
when the treacherous ice would fail them 
altogether. Every step of the way they were 
beset by mosquitoes that bit them mercilessly, 
and drove Denis well nigh out of his mind. 

He had a particularly sensitive skin, and 
the venom of the winged pests at first had 
such an effect upon him as to make him 
positively all. 

Lieut. Franklin, noticing how little notice 
the Indians took of the mosquito bites, 
rallied him upon being so affected by them. 
* Don't you wish you were an Indian your- 
self, Denis?" he asked him banteringly. 
“Then you wouldn't mind the horrid little 
plagues so much.” 

Denis's eyes flashed, and his cheeks red- 
dened. Only his profound respect for Lieut. 
Franklin kept him from giving au imperti- 
nent retort. Wish himself an Indian, indeed! 
He was more likely to wish himself a dog. 

“No.” he replied emphatically. ‘“ No, no; 
me not be Iudian for anything. Much better 
be dead, me.” l 

* Ah, Denis! Denis!” laughed the Lieu- 
tenant, who, however, could not help ad- 
miring the boy's pride and evident deter- 
mination that the dark strain in his blood 
should be ignored, and only the French side 
of his ancestry taken into account. ''You 
must not be too hard upon the Indians. 
What would we do without them now?” 

Yet. although he said this, Lieut. Franklin 
was beginning to feel concerned lest his 
Indian allies should prove but & poor depen- 
dence after all. 

Akaitcho, the chief from whom much had 
been expected, was proving very disappoint- 
ing. He seemed to have doubts as to Lieut. 
Franklin being what ho claimed—doubts 
which were unhappily strengthened by the 
strange conduct of one of the Hudson Bay 
Company officials, who had spoken very 
sceptically concerning him and sought to 
cast discredit upon his enterprise. At this 
very stage of the journey he had been counted 
upon to have a good supply of meat ready 
for the expedition when it should have come 
up with him, yet to Lieut. Franklin's distress 
he had done practically nothing, although he 
had expended ali the ammunition supplied 
him at Fort Enterprise. : 

This was certainly most discouraging, and 
Lieut. Franklin, on meeting Akaitcho, ex- 
pressed his disappointment in strong terms, 
whereupon the chief offered many excuses 
and promised to do better in future. . 

But after this experience Lieut. Franklin 
felt that he could not have any ease of mind 
concerning him again, and was much dis- 
posed to accept Denis's unfavourable opinion 
of all Indians. It was really too bad, seeing 
how largely the expedition must depend upon 
the Indian hunters for sustenance, yet there 
was nothing to be done save to bear with 
them patiently and hope for the best. 

(To be continued.) 
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| bs pee is, or used to be, & yarn current 
among old sailors more or less to the 
effect that once, in a discussion in a sailors’ 
-| boarding-house concerning the mysteries of 
v navigation, the “ boarding-missis '' remaeked 
z- that “any fool can take a ship out to 
- Quebec! Full and by, going out, and E. by 
- > S. coming home." Needless to say she had 
* picked up her navigation by hearing her 
boarders talk. As here set forth the story is 
. just a little bit Sunday rigged, but not sub- 
.. stantially attired so far as the moral goes, 
- which may be expressed thus: “ Ignorance 
. and cocksureness go hand in hand." 

The majority of people who stop ashore, as 
well as many who take passages to the west. 
ward, occasionally are, I think, very similarly 

.. imbued with a notion of the extreme simpli- 
. city of it all. 
* Any schoolboy,” one might say, “ can see 
.. by the map that from Cape Clear to New York 
is about E. by S.S. Well, you've got a com- 
pass. Steer it.” | 
Delightfully plain, isn’t i£? But there is 
" a good deal more “ to it " than 1s expressed 
.in these short and sweet sailing directions, 
when you come to put them into practice ; 
. and the object of the present article is to 
give a fair idea, without being too technical 
and wearisome, of the principles and routine 
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of navigation as it is practised on the N. . 


^ Atlantic. 
| The first thing to be done, then, is to sit 
` upon the young person who makes the 
` remark about knowing the course and steering 
it. The mariner's compass never tells the 
' truth except by accident—by telling two lies 
ut once of equal dimensions and opposite 
3ature— and the poet whose idea of constancy 
*'.S typified by the conduct of the needle in 
'elation to the pole ought to look about for 
` "omething else to use as an emblem, or he 
nay chance to be discredited. “ True as the 
‘- yeedle to the pole," indeed! Well, that's 
* 10t much of a compliment to anybody. The 
- *eedle certainly keeps up a perfunctory show 
of being true to the pole—*' there or there- 
- tbouts "—but all the time flirts unfailingly 
vith every little bit of iron or steel that may 
Je lying near enough to talk to. And if 
' here isn't any iron or steel near by, even 
< hen it is not the pole that will receive her 
individed attention, but some other spot far 
-way up in the polar regions, just near 
' - ough to give a shadowy semblance of truth 
. 9 her pointings, but far enough off to make 
: Yer “variation” a matter to be seriously 
''eckoned with. 
- So that if a mariner should be so utterly 
: histaken as to believe unquestioningly all 
+ 1S compass told him, and started off for 
- ew York, he'd eventually hit the north 
ast of BS. America somewhere, provided the 
- )mpass was “ compensated "' for the effect 
t the iron in the ship. If it wasn't, it is 
"possible to say where he'd fetch up— Cape 
Corn perhaps. 
z- There are two kinds of deceit of which 
very ship compass is guilty, called respec- 
. Vely “ variation ” and “ deviation.” Every 
..)m pass ** varies ” from the true north, and, 
; Unaffected by iron in the vicinity, points to 
~ Nat is called the “magnetic north." The 
mount of this “ variation ” differs very much 
cording to geographical position, and also 
' Most positions the variation changes slowly 
9T year to year, But quite independently 
d pude , variation, the compass-needle 
bitu. from the magnetic north by 
his HOr iie influence of the iron in the ship. 
| icons PEOR is a much more fickle and 
als ant error to deal with. as it differs not 
^J 1n different ships, on different compass 
os 
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By WALTER JOHNSON, LIEUT. R.N.R. 


headings of the same ship, and in different 
geographical positions, but in the same ship 
a particular kind or disposition of cargo will 
sometimes influence it, and sometimes it 
changes from time to time quite unaccount- 
ably. Sothat one of the principal sections 
of practical navigation consists in finding out 
the error of the compass in order that it may 
be allowed for properly and a correct course 
steered. The total error of the compass at 
any time is the net result of the variation 
and deviation taken together. The northerly 
pointing end of the compass-needle is always 
referred to as “ varying" or “deviating " 
Easterly or Westerly. If the variation be 
20° W. and the deviation 10° W. then the 
total error will be 30° W., and a course steered 
to the westward will actually be 30° more 
southerly than the compass.card will indicate. 
If the variation be 20° W. and the deviation 
20? E. then the one exactly counteracts the 
other, and the needle, for a wonder, is pointing 
correctly. But this is only rarely and acci- 
dentally the case, and could no more be de- 
pended upon to last than any other error. 

Enough has now been said to show that 
the " poetic " compass only exists in fancy, 
and is never met with on board ship, and 
that the magnetic compass is & constant 
source of work and worry. l must, however, 
before passing to other subjects, state that 
the magnetism of ships and of the iron in 
them has been very thoroughly investigated 
of late years. I say ‘‘of ships and the iron 
in them ” advisedly, for not only is an iron 
ship in herself a huge, weak, nearly per- 
manent magnet, but certain parts of her and 
separate iron objects on board become weak 
transient magnets, with varying character- 
istics according to circumstances, which I 
will not worry you with. ‘These investiga- 
tions have resulted in the production of 
Sir W. Thomson's (now Lord Kelvin) com- 
pass, which is a very universally approved 
instrument, allowing of deviation effects 
being very conveniently compensated with 
soft iron and magnets—not wholly compen- 
sated in the vast majority of cases, but at 
all events reduced to such small and man- 
ageable limits that navigation is rendered 
much surer than it was years ago, when 
captains used to try experiments with their 
compasses, and attempt to put them to rights 
without thoroughly understanding the sub- 
ject. 

Now the next thing I have to tell you is 
that even if the compass-needle pointed 
always and in all places most constantly to the 
true north, even then we should not steer 
a direct course from Cape Clear to New York, 
for two reasons. The first is that it is 
generally deemed prudent to pass well to the 
southward of Cape Race, Newfoundland, in 
order to keep more or less clear of the fog, ice, 
and fishing vessels which frequently haunt 
the comparative shallows stretching to the 
S.E. and known as the Grand Banks. The 
position and acuteness of the angle thus 
made varies according to the time of year. 
The second reason is that even across the 
long stretch of deep water lying between 
Cape Clear and the Grand Banks eorner a 
constant true compass course would not 
represent the shortest route, which is really 
a gradual variation of course from about 
West on leaving Cape Clear to about W.S W. 
on arrival at the corner. If you want to 
understand why this is so, you had better ' 
look up your Spherical Trigonometry and 
study “ great circles.” It will be sufficient for 
me to say that the shortest distance upon the 
surface of a globe between any two points is 
always a part of a great circle, whereas a 
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true compass course never is, except in two 
cases, one of which ie the true N. and 8. 
course, and the other is a course upon the 
equator, true E. and W., neither of which 
enters very much into N. Atlantic navigation. 

However, perhaps I may save you from 
worrying with Spherics if you will consider 
a terrestrial globe with me fora little. If 
you haven't got one handy you can imagine 
it. North pole upwards, if you please—so! 
Now pick out two places on the 80th 
parallel of Latitude—say Grinnell Land at 
the head of Baffin Bay and the northern 
part of Spitzbergen in longitude 20? E. 
Stretch & thread across the two places, and 
that will represent the shortest distance 
between them on the surface of the globe. 
Now these two places being in the same lati- 
tude, one of them must be true E. of the 
other, and true E., of course, is always 
measured upon a parallel of latitude. But 
you will see at & glance that the stretched 


thread by no means coincides with the 80th 


parallel of latitude, but passes as far north 
as 83° or 84°. The stretched thread repre- 
sents the ‘great circle" track, or shortest 
distance, and the parallel of latitude repre. 


sents the true compass course, which is east. 


and west, and which would appear on an 
ordinary Mercator’s projection map as a 
straight line, while the other would be repre- 
sented by a long sweeping curve. The princi- 
ple of the difference between the true compass 
and “ great circle ” routes affects all courses 
and distances measured between places whose 
longitudes are not identical (excepting places 
on the equator); but practically it is only re- 
cognised by navigators between places in fairly 
high latitudes, several hundreds of miles 
apart, and mainly in an easterly and westerly 
direction. In such cases the shortening of 
the distance by G. C. route—as it is gene- 
rally written for shortness—is consider- 
able. 

By this time you will probably be pretty 
tired of compass and G. C. courses, so we 
will turn to the sun, moon, and stars fora 
little refreshment—which reminds me of 
another “old sailor’s’’ saying—“ knock off 
work and carry bricks." However perfectly 
you may know your compass error, it is 


quite impossible to make a proposed course: 


accurately, owing to the variable effects of 
winds, waves, and currents, to say nothing of 
bad steering, so that the position of the 
ship has to be calculated from observation 
of the heavenly bodies every day. As a 
general rule the sun answers all purposes, 
both for finding the latitude, longitude, and 
error of the compass, though the stars and 
planets are also sometimes observed in most 
large steamers, especially if the sun is 
clouded during the daytime, which happens 
frequently enough on the N. Atlantic. The 
moon is very rarely used indeed, partly 
because she entails more figures in her 
calculations than the others do—and sailors 
are not given to playing with figures for 
fun—and partly because the sea-horizon 
beneath her is frequently very deceptive as 
to its actual place, and it is hard to get a 
correct altitude of her with the sextant. 
Besides, when there is a moon there are 
generally stars visible also, and they are 
easier both to observe and to work. In 
former years the moon used to be a valuable 
means of finding the Greenwich Mean Time 
and the longitude on long voyages, but no- 
body looks at her now, since chronometers 
have become good and comparatively cheap, 
and steam has reduced long voyages to short 
ones. 

Observations of the stars and planets 
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taken at night are not so reliable as those of 
the sun, on account of the uncertainty of 
the horizon's exact position, but when they 
are observed at break of day or twilight their 
results are fully as reliable, perhaps more so, 
as more than one body can usually be 
observed about the same time, and the 
results check one another. But the sun is 
the main source of ship's position. and 
compass error. 

An article like this is no place for techni- 
calities; but I think I may venture to give 
you the main principle upon which all astro. 
nomical observations for position are based. 
At any given moment of time, the sun —or 
any other heavenly body—is exactly over- 
head at some one spot of the earth's surface, 
and a Nautical Almanac will enable you to 
find that spot, if you are definitely provided 
with the right time. Now when an altitude 
is observed, certain small corrections are first 
applied —index error, dip, refraction, parallax, 
and semi-diameter—and what is called the 
"true" altitude is obtained. Now, since 
the point over your head is 90? from any 
point in the horizon, if you subtract the 
sun's true altitude from 90^, you get the 
angular distance of the sun from the point 
overhead, and that angular distance is the 
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same in amount as the curve of the earth's 
surface between you and the spot where the 
sun was overhead when you took the obser- 
vation. As I said, this is the principle under. 
lying all observations for position, but in 
practice they are of two distinct kinds, the 
one for latitude being observed when the 
object is on or near the meridian, and the 
other for “time at ship," when the object is 
twoor more hours from the meridian. The 
"time at ship" having been obtained by 
observation and a calculation, it is compared 
with the “time at Greenwich," which is 
supplied by the chronometer, and the differ 
ence between the two is the “longitude in 
time.” Thus, suppose the Greenwich Mean 
Time when the observation was taken was 
11 hrs. 0 min. 15 secs. a.m., and the ship's 
mean time found by that observation when 
worked out was 9 hrs. 30 min. 45 secs. A.s:., 
the longitude in time would be 1 hr. 29 min. 
30 secs., and the longitude of the ship 22° 
221' w., the rate of exchange between time 
and longitude being 15? to the hour, or 4 
minutes to the degree. 

Of course there are logarithms and 
formule and a lot of miserable little correc- 
tions and things that I haven't told you 
about for fear you should yawn and skip it, 


but ii you have followed me so fam, it is far 
enough for any ordinary landsman. If you 
want more detail, you'd better buy an 
epitome of navigation—and study it. I 
haven't told you, though, how the error of the 
compass is found. The bearing of the sun 
by compass is observed when he isn't too 
high. This, of course, is the compass bearing. 
Then. with the time and latitude of the ship 
and the sun's declination, t.e. the latitude of 
the place where he is overhead, you look ina 
book of tables and find his true bearing 
under these circumstances. The difference 
between this and the compass bearing is the 
error of the compass. Then you inspect a 
“ variation " chart and see what the varia- 
tion is where the ship happens to be. The 
difference between the “error” and this 
variation is the deviation of the compass due 
to the iron round about. This operation is 
usually performed every morning and after- 
noon when the sun is visible. When he 
isn't, you have to depend on records of what 
the compass did under similar circumstances 
during previous voyages, which sometimes 
leads you astray. 

There, I won't worry you any more now. 
It's nearly eight bells. and I must get into 
my boots and oilskins and go on deck 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 
TP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


By Rearnatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


HOW TO SET IT 


Tus are several species of fresh-water 

mussel which may be placed in the tank 
as representatives of the order of bivalves. 
One of the most conspicuous groups is that 
with the generic name of Pisidium, and the 
largest of the family is the Pisidium amni- 
cum, which does not seem to have a popular 
name. It is found pretty frequently in 
stagnant water in every part of the country. 
The valves are triangular in shape, and of the 
usualhorn colour. This is not an interesting 
being ; it usually spends its time buried in the 
mud of the river, or in the gravel at the 
bottom of the aquarium. 

A more interesting species is the one 
commonly called the ** Duck mussel ” (Unio 
tumidus), which is more active in its move- 
ments, travelling about at its own sweet will 
on the sand or gravel at the bottom of the 
tank. 

All bivalves possess two orifices, through 
which the water flows, being taken in by one 
and expelled by the other. This action may 
be seen in the species under consideration 
when the creature is in need of food, the ob. 
ject of the apparatus being to enable the 
animal to feed on the minute animalculsg 


FIG. 46. —EwAN MUSSEL (Anodonta cygnea). 


which the water contains, as it flows 
through its tubes. A distinct current, enter- 
ing one tube and departing by the other, 
may be seen if the water is rather dirty. 


(Astacus fluviatilis). 


Author of * The Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 


(With Hlustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


CHAPTER IV.— continued. 


The only other bivalve worthy of special 
mention is the Anodonta cygnea, or " Swan 
mussel,” which is shown in fig. 45. This is 
the largest of our fresh-water bivalves, and is, 
in fact, too large for the tank, unless this is 
rather large, the mussel measuring, when full- 
grown, as much as five inches in length and 
two inches in height in some specimens. The 
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Fic. 46.—RivER CRAYFISH (Astacus fluviatilis). 


shell of this is broader than the preceding, and 
shaped more like the ordinary mussel of our 
coasts. It has a “foot,” which is of a 
yellowish colour; the shell is of a greenish 
tinge, sometimes dirty brown, and oblong in 
shape. If this is introduced into the aqua- 
rium you will want plenty of sand and 
gravel at the bottom, in whichit can burrow. 

There are but few fresh-water crustacea, 
and those there are are mostly very small. 
However, there is one which makes up for 
this by being rather large—too large, in fact, 
for a small tank. This is the river Crayfish 
It is, on account of 
its size, hardly a suitable inhabitant for most 
tanks, but it will live in one if care be taken. 


It should be supplied with a plentiful supply 


of fresh water, and the tank should be 
shallow. A broad tank with plenty of floor 
space is best, in order to give it plenty of 
room to walk about. It is, however, not a 
particularly energetic being, preferring to 
remain more or less in the same place, under 


some plant which affords it a kind of retreat. 
Of course it will eat a good deal, and it is to 
be feared that one kept in the tank with fish 
would amalgamate itself with them by a 
process of natural absorption. It may also 
destroy the weeds, and if so they had better 
be taken out, and the crayfish left in a tank 
with nothing but itself or a few companions 
ofits own species. Every piece of food not 
eaten must be at once removed, or the water 
will be thereby tainted. Occasionally the 
erayfish will require to change its coat of 
mail, an operation attended with much 
interest to the looker.on. As the animal 
grows and the outer coat does not it follows 
that this change is necessary at intervals. 
'The complete surface of the body is thereby 
changed, even the coating of the eyes and 
“feelers.” The claws of the crayfish are 
pretty strong, so you will have to keep your 
fingers out of their way. Fig. 46 illustrates 
the fresh-water crayfish. 

Besides this specimen there are other 
members of the crustacea family, but, as 
stated above, they are small. One of the 
most commonly met with is that known as 
the Freshwater Shrimp (Gammarus fluvia- 
tilis), This is a very diminutive creature, 
but well worth putting into the tank, as they 


Fic, 47.—FREAH-WATER SHRIMP 
(Gammarus fluviatilis). 


are great devourers of refuse of an animal or 
vegetable nature. They have a very peculiar 
motion when in their native element—they 
are usually found in running water, or clear 


water in which are plenty of water weeds. 
The shrimps, in the case of running water, 
have a way of crawling slowly up the stream, 
clinging to weeds and rushes, etc., or on the 
bottom, and then, when they have reached a 


certain point, letting themselves go and be 
carried back again by the tlow of the water, 
turning and twisting about in various rapid 
evolutions as they go. In the tank they will 


add a good deal of life to the scene, their 
Movements being very swift, and almost in- 
cessant. But their movements may be cut 
short by their being swallowed by some fish 


Fig. 48,— Entomostrace seen through the microscope. 


A, Great Water.tlen (Daphnia puler); R, Cypris; c, 
Cyclops. The letters are approximately the respec- 
tive heights of the creatures as seen by the naked 
eye. 


or other. Still, as they are so numerous, one 
may put a large quantity into the tank with 
a view of their living as long as they are 
permitted by other inhabitants. The fresh- 
water shrimp is seen in fig. 47, in which you 
will see that it is not unlike theinhabitant of 
the ocean which bears the same name. The 
shrimps will often cast their shells, which 
are very complete. They will also breed in 
captivity, but their young are not likely to 
escape being devoured by the fish, etc. 

An even more common crustacean is the 
fresh-water Louse (Asellus aquaticus), which 
so very strongly resembles its terrestrial 
counterpart, as found in the garden under 
stones, etc., that it is unnecessary to give a 
picture or much of adescription. It consists 
simply of a rather flat shell, with eight legs 
protruding at the bottom. It is found in 
immense numbers in almost any brook or 
stream, but it rather prefers muddy and 
stagnant water, according to my own ex- 
perience. They crawl about on the weeds, 
etc., and will come up with them. They are 
not particularly interesting occupants of the 
tank; but, again, they act as scavengers, and 
we want all the scavengers we can get to eat 
up all dead matter, etc. The lady louse 
carries her young lice in a kind of little bag 
attached to the under-surface of her shell, 
and in this the young remain till they are 
five or six weeks old, when they take to the 
water on their own account. As the louse 
is able to crawl out of the tank the cover must 
be kept on it to prevent their egress and 
subsequent destruction. 

The other members of this group are too 
small to be properly seen with the naked eye, 
though they can be seen with it. In any 
quantity of muddy ditch-water you will find 
immense multitudes of tiny animalculs, 
which are the creatures in question. They 
may be seen skipping about with the utmost 
vivacity when the water has settled a little, 
and is consequently clear. The most 
numerous will probably be the * Water-flea ” 
(Daphnia puler). This is a diminutive 
crustacean, which may be recognised under 

e microscope by its branching horns, 
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which are the antenns. Their jumping 
movement, which is very characteristic, will 
very soon enable you to recognise them even 
when you only see them unassisted with the 
microscope. 

These tiny beings belong to the natural 
order called Entomostraca, which has as its 
two other most prominent members the 
Cypris and the Cyclops. These may be 
found in the same water as the Daphnia, 
and are of much the same general character- 
istics. The most usually met with of the 
Cyprides is the Cypris fusca, which does 
not seem to have a popular name. This is 
longer in comparison than the water-flea, and 
has legs at each end underneath, and horns 
at the top, quite like a four-legged land 
animal. It is almost too small to be noticed 
without a microscope. 

The other is known as the Cyclops quadri- 
cornis, owing to its possession of four horns. 
It is more upright in shape than the last 
mentioned, and its horns at the top will 
enable anyone to recognise it when seen. It 
may also be known by the two lobes on either 
side of the body at the bottom. It has also 
five pairs of legs. The Daphnia, Cypris, and 
Cyclops are seen at A, B, and c respectively, 
in fig. 48, which represents a few drops of 
water under the microscope, in which all 
three are supposed to exist. 

If any reader wishes to keep in his 
aquarium the fresh-water representatives of 
the class of Amphibians, he should arrange 
the rocks in the tank in such a way that they 
project out of the water at one end, forming 
a broad plateau above the water-line, on 


which the creatures can crawl out of the. 


water when they desire. If the tank is a 
long one, and this is done at one end of it, 
there will be plenty of water for the fish to 
disport themselves in, and yet room for the 
amphibians too. The only specimens of the 
amphibious class with which I propose to 


. deal are the water tortoise, the newt, and 


the common frog, wh.ch. however, is hardly 
worthy of a place in the tank—except during 
his early metamorphoses—till he attains his 
first liberty on the land. 

The water tortoise (Emys orbicularis) can 
be obtained from most dealers in aquarium 
requisites. You will not, probably, require & 
very large one. In fact, a large one will not 
do in an ordinary tank, for it will eat the 
fish. Therefore very small specimens must 
be got if it is desired to keep them in harmony 
with the other inhabitants of the aquarium. 
The water tortoise will live well in the tank, 
resting on the rockwork that is out of the 
water, and taking a plunge into the water 
when desirous of a change of life. It will 


FROG. 
Fic. 49.—Epochs in the life of a frog and a newt. l 


NEWT. 


soon get tame, and can be fed with small 
worms, little fish, ete., which it will devour 
with great enjoyment. 

The common frog (Rana temporaria) is 
too familiar to need description. The tad- 
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poles may be placed in the aquarium for the 
purpose of watching them go through their 
wonderful metamorphoses. These begin 
with the egg and end with a being which has 
the legs of a frog and the tail of a tadpole. 
The tail then drops off, and the little frog 
goes off on his own account on terra firma. 
The changes in the eggs of frog and newt are 
shortly illustrated in fig. 49, from the egg, 
at the top, to the next to perfect form at the 
bottom. It will be seen that in the frog 
there are no external gills visible near the 
end, these being dropped at quite an early 
stage, whereas, in the case of the newt, the 


Fic. 50.—FEMALE SMOOTH NEWT 
(Lissotriton punctatus). 


gills are retained till the creature is nearly 
perfect. At the termination of its tadpole 
career it drops these and becomes a quad- 
ruped without external gills; but though it 
always then breathes the air, it lives a more 
watery life than the frog, who often does not 
haunt the brooks after his first early life, 
whereas the newt is hardly ever found far 
from a brook or stream, in which he lives. 

We have two species of newt in this 
country—the common smooth newt and 
the crested triton newt. The common 
smooth newt (Lissotriton punctatus) is 
shown in fig. 50. This is the more usually 
met with of the two. The illustration shows 
the female newt; this is not so striking a 
being as the male, which, in the breeding 
season, is ornamented with a crest which 
waves over his back. At the same time he 
also becomes adorned with a splendid red 
coat to his under-side—a kind of red waist- 
coat wh.ch decks his breast; this makes him 
still more resplendent. In some parts of 
the country newts are held in considerable 
dread ; they are called “ efts " or “ evets," and 
are supposed to have certain mysterious and 
harmful powers, which they will exercise on 
human beings who catch them. I suppose I 
need hardly say that this is the merest 
superstition ; the creature possesses no power 
of harm at all, though the vicious wayin which 
it turns sharply on its captor (evidently done 
for that purpose) has sometimes the effect of 
alarming him into dropping it: suddenly. 
You need not be afraid of them, for they 
can neither bite nor sting, whatever they 
may look like. 

The female newt lays her eggs separately, 
and each egg, as she lays it, she wraps up 
with extreme care in the leaf of some water 
plant. If the Callitriche verna (water-star- 
wort) is in the tank this will, in all proba- 
bility, be the one selected. The leaves are 
folded right round the egg,in some cases, 
like a brown-paper package. Newts are, 
certainly, not nearly so common as frogs are, 
and I suppose this extra piece of instinot is 
given to them to preserve their eggs from 
being eaten by the various water creatures 
which might prey upon them ; whereas the 
frogs, being produced in larger quantity, run 
the gauntlet without such protection. Under 
favourable cireumstances the eggs take less 
than a fortnight to hatch. You can collect 
the eggs in the tank, and put them into a 
separate vessel, in a warm place, to hatch. 
They can best be hatched in the window of a 
sunny room, but not placed in too great an 
excess of light. 

Now as to the other newt. This is the 
great water newt (Triton cristatus), which is 
& larger and more solid creature than its 
lesser relation. It is also more beautifully 
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adorned than the smooth newt—that is, the 
male is, the females of neither have crests— 
as its crest has a serrated edge, which makes 
it stand up in points all down its back. The 
great newt is very dark brown in colour, 
sometimes practically black, and the sides 
are spotted with white. The tail is also 
white on its sides. "This newt will live well 
in an aquarium. I had one for a consider- 
able time, and I see no reason to doubt that 
I should still have him, had it not been for 


Fic. 51.—GREAT MALE NEWT (Triton cristatus). 


his roving propensities. He escaped twice 
over from the tank. The first time he was 
not found for several days after his escape, 
when he was discovered in a corner very 
much dried up, and pretty nearly defunct. 
He was restored to the aquarium, where he 
speedily recovered himself. But, alas! on 
another occasion he again escaped, and that 
time he was never seenmore. So ended the 
tale of the newt. The male of the great 
newt is shown in fig. 51. In this you may 
see the crest which he has on his back. The 
crests of both great and lesser newts drop off 
in the course of the summer, leaving them 
unornamented till the following spring. 

I have caught large quantities of newts by 
simply pulling up masses of weeds in the 
ditches in which I knew they lived; the 
newts come up with the weeds, and are easily 
secured. They can also be caught by angling 
for them with a worm fastened to a bit of 
string (no hook), which they will eat, and can 
then be suddenly landed out of the water by 
pulling the string. They can also, of course, 
be easily secured by means of the hand net, 
if the water is clear enough to permit it to be 
used direct. In the aquarium they can be 
fed on little worms, or raw meat, which they 
will eat with avidity. They must have rock- 
work out of the water on which they can 
climb, as they are not fitted for breathing the 
water, and so have to come to the surface to 
fetch air whenever they want it. They will, 
therefore, require to get out of the water 
altogether occasionally for a time. 

There is one more amphibian which I may 
mention. That is to say, it is an amphibian in 
so far that it will exist on land ; but it more 
frequently lives in the water. In fact, it 
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Fig. 52.—LEECH (Hirudo medicinalis). 


probably never comes out except when it is 
made to. You will find plenty of them 
clinging to the weeds, and sometimes to 
stones, stems, etc., in almost any stream, or 
ditch. I refer to the common leech (Hirudo 
medicinalis). This will live in the tank, if 
you are minded to insert him therein; but he 
is not & very interesting inhabitant, and I 
fear that he will not scruple to devour the 
fish, etc., unless he is a very small specimen. 
They shculd, therefore, be kept only with 
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others of the same species. The leech 
(fig. 52) is rather handsomely marked, and its 
action when swimming is very graceful. It 
usually entwines itself round the stems of 
the water plants, from which post it occa- 
sionally departs to swim about the tank 
freely in graceful undulations. The medical 
leech has an interesting mouth, which con- 
stitutes its chief value for the purpose for 
which it is generally employed by the pro- 
fession. The mouth has an apparatus by 
means of which it can make three small cuts, 
and afterwards the suction of the mouth 
draws up the blood from the patient's body. 
In the tank they may fairly be left to them- 
selves to decide what food they will take. 
They are, of course, animal feeders, and 
therefore will require a small amount of 
animal food from time to time. 

There are several other varieties of water 
worms, but of these it is hardly necessary to 
say anything, except that some of the small 
ones will form valuable food for the fish, etc., 
if you can put into the tank a small quantity 
of the water which contains them. 


( To be continued.) 
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OUR OPEN COLUMN. 


A BIG CATCH, AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 


E was a broiling hot day in July, hot with that kind 

of sultry heat which is always good for tlie trout. 
I was stationed at the time ín a far-away settlement in 
North America, and a friend who had recently come 
out from England chanced to be visiting me, Over- 
night he bad been questioning me about the trout 
streams, and had smiled knowingly when I talked of 
catching the sea-trout by dozeus, as thougli he thought 
I had caught the American habit of “brag.” Of 
course, an Englishman (especially in boyliood) never 
brags about anything. Itis bad form, anyway. Now, 
as we sat lingering over breakfast, he remarked : 

* Look here, Croft, if you're not very busy, can't you 
take me to one of those wonderful trout streams you 
talked about last night?” 

* Right you are," I replied, “ it's iust the day : but of 
course, you don't mind a little heat and a few mos- 
quitoes ? " 

“ Oh, dear, no. I'm no chicken,” was the rejoinder. 
* [ want to see these wonderful trout," 

So it was arranged. I went out into the settlement, 
hired a pony and cart — uot a Norfolk cart—but a rough- 
and-tumble affair, eminently suitable to the roads in 
those parts, which are an excellent tonic for the liver. 

“ Now then, Ross, look alive there, and get that 
tackle into the cart. I sippar you don’t mind bein 
shaken up a bit," I cried. We were soon on the r 
leading away from the settlement towards a stream 
where I had caught many a fine trout that very season. 

"They will be there in plenty," I remarked to myself, 
“and Ross shall besent home " (we always call England 
* Home ") * with some fine tales to tell." 

I chose a spot close under a good waterfall where the 
trout were in abundance. The stream was bordered on 
either side with woodland, chiefly spruce and birch, and 
great slippery boulders, which gave precarious footing 
to unwary Waltons, impeded its course, 

* Now there's your spot. I've had so much luck lately, 
I don't care to throw just at present; so just take your 
pick, while I have a quiet smoke," I remarked. 

Ross was quickly to work, and the first throw of the 
Hy quite realised my expectations, for he was im- 
mediately busy landing a fine sea-trout. 

" They are here all right," hecried with delight. “If 
I could only get out on that rock in the centre of the 
pool, I should get splendid sport.” 

No sooner said than done, for Ross was quickly 
crawling carefully from rock to rock, until he was 
ba'ancivg himself on a slippery bit right in the middle 
of the stream. I watched my friend with no little 
interest. I bad tried such experiments myself before, 
and well remembered smashing a favourite little bam- 
boo rod with just such a piece of foolishness, But 
that's another tale. 

" Be careful there,” I sang out; “if you get one of 
those big fellows on your fly, you'll go in for a 
certainty.” 

" You smoke the pipe of peace, old man, and don't 
worry about me. If I get in, you needn't trouble to 
pull me out," replied Ross. 

" Well, you may be sure Ishan't hurry over it," I 
replied, laughing. 

However, the sport was getting exciting ; there were 
evidently some large fish about, and a four-pounder, I 
felt sure, would mean the collapse of Ross. 

Presently, a large trout rose just about a foot from 
the end of my friend's fly. Ross threw at once, but 
did not quite reach the spot; he threw the second 
time, leaning well forward. The fly fell right on the 
spot. Again the trout rose, but refused the fly, 


“t Be careful there," I cried, “ you'll be in.” 

The caution came too late. He reached forward as far 
as he could, and threw his fly with unerring precision, 
The large trout rose, took the fly and started down 
stream. The next thing I saw was a figure swaying 
to aud fro ominously on the slippery rock, and then 
came a splash. Ross was in. 

* O-oh ! A-ah !" and a gasping, spluttering face rose 
tothe surface. Pull ine out there, you idiot ! " 

"Not I. Didn't I tell you not te get in? You 
wouldn't listen to me." 

The next moment he had gained the bank, panting 
and dripping, but he had saved his trout. It was a 
splendid chap, weighing nearly five pounds, 

" Now you know whether we have any decent trout," 
T laughed, 

* Yes ; but what am I to do?” 

"Take off your things and dry them in the sun. 
You're in No-man's Land here." 

Ross thought it an admirable suggestion, and was 
soon sitting quietly in the woods waiting until the 
urying process should be complete. 

I went on smoking, awaiting results, 

" Ugh !" came a voice from the woodlands, whilst 
there were sounds as if my friend were administering 
to himself a sound spanking. 

“ What's the matter, now ?" I called out. 

* Mosquitoes, you idiot ! I'm being eaten alive." 

“Well, then, you had better get into the water and 


‘sit there,” I shouted, almost convulsed with laughter. 


It was necessity that compelled, and there the too 
eager disciple of Izaak had to sit until his clothes were 


dry. 
hou knows now whether there are any good, trout 
streams in the North-West. 
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"THAT MONTHLY ‘B.O.P.’” 
By KENNETH E. KIRK. 


E 
HE shipwrecked sailor crawled ashoré 
From out the briny sea; 
And in his pocket all he had 
Was an o!d “ B.O.P.” 


Ti. 
A cannibal rushed at him from 
Behind a stunted tree ; 
But stopped, as from his pocket peeped 
That monthly * B.O.P.” 


II. 
He sprang upon hiin once again ; 
The sailor turned to flce. 
The savage cried: “Stay! stay ! give up 
That orange ' B.O.P. ” 


IV. 
Together on the sand they sat, 
And read it through with glee; 
They'd found a very treasure 1 
That faded “ B.O.P.” 


V. 
They read through tales by Manvi.le Fenn, 
And Stables, too (M.D.) ; 
And Henty's writings they found in 
That monthly “ B.O.P.” 


VI. 
Then David Ker attention claimed, 
And Blake (initial P.), 
And many otbers, too, they found 
Within that “ B.O.P.” 


VII. 
And when they'd read it through and througb, 
The savage said * You're free ; 
Go where you like, you've been saved by 
That splendid * B.O.P.” 


L'ENvot. 
Now all ye English boys on earth, 
Wherever ye may be, 
Take my advice— procure at ounce 
The monthly * B.O.P." 
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A PHOTOGRAPHIC ADVENTURE. 
By WALTER J. OBREE-SMITH, 


HE adventure is a mild one perhapz, but the record is 
not so much for romance as for the lesson eta E 
Last Whit-Monday (I had almost d " 
Monday—though it is only fair to state that E n an 
rain in the district I then was in) I rode fort ee 
style from Southampton to Highfield ee 
village after a previous delightful day site ee: " UM 
of Netley Abbey. On the front of my bicycle P 
carefully strapped an array of photographic luggage 


half-plate camera, bag of dark slides, tripod, sandwich 
well, never mind about that. I alsocarried a hand 
camera. 

The roads were narrow. and the cart-ruts were wide. 
In passing a trap conveying a boliday party I got very 
much to the side of the road, and being too con- 
&cientious to get on the foot pach, got into the cart-ruts 
instead. The steering wheel commenced to wobble at 
a rapid rate from side to side in the effort to keep the 
machine erect. Those who have been in a similar 
position, and perhaps learuers also who have not come 
to steer without effort, will know that very exciting 
business, and tbe erratic career of a cycie under such 
conditions, 

It was no gool. I met my fate, and my career 
received à sudden stimulus. I and the machine parted 
precipitously, and the hand camera took a hasty fight 
for a more airy position in the centre of the road. I 
came off with a few bruises, which I bear to this day 
(though I confidently bope they will have become iu: 
visible by, sav, next week), the bicycle bell was dis- 
located, and the hand camera—well, that unlucky 
iustrument came off worst of all. The cart-wheel 
wentover it completely, leaving it the most dejected 
aod uncanuy-lookiny specimen of its race that I have 
ever set eyes on. There were some exposed plates in- 
side which I valued more bighly than the camera, and 
which I nave nor yet had the courage to develop, for I 
am not very sanguine of the resulta Well, I. picked 
up the bits, tied them up with string, and, trying to 
look as though I hadn't minded in the least, proceeded 
on mv wny, 

When the time came to make use of the more eiabo- 
rate camera, it was with some misgivings that I 
unpacked the apparatus. No serious misfortune bad 
come to it, but among other small derangements the 
focussing screen had been shivered toatoms. My first 
thought naturally was that there was an end to my 
operations for that day. I suppose most people would 
have done as I dià under the circumstances, but it 
may be there are some to whom the idea would not 
eccur, and if that is so, and the hint herein contained 
shall some day be of service in a similar emergency, 
this little narrative will not have been without a pure 
pose. 

Opening one of the dark slides, I removed a plate, 
qoem it in the vacant position anl proceeded joyfully. 

found I coull focus perfectiy on the sensitised film, 
and | have not even yet removed it to make way for 
another ground-glass, 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITION. 
No. 5. 


* The Wreck of the ‘ Birkenhead.’ " 


EARL J. BuNNEY, 26 Lentilfield Roa], Ovenden, Halifax. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[ Names arranged ín order of merit.) 


May E. M. Donaldson, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon ; 
Thomas Simpson, 71 Tate's Avenue, Belfast ; Arthur 
H. Fowler, Irvington, Alexandra Grove, North 
Finchley, N.; Alfred Badger, Vale Cottage, Merridale 
Street, Wolverhampton; Doris Webster, Crosby 
Ravensworth Vicarage, Shep, Westmorland: Alfred 
S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: John Robert Johnson, 
31 Osborne Avenue, South Shields; William Norman 
Wilson, 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, &E. ; E. W. Thorring- 
ton, 133 Winnock Road, Colchester ; Herbert J. Rose, 
243 Liogar Street, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada: Harriot 
Fairfax Whiteside, 83 Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill, 
W.: Perey Friend Naylor, * Jarvis," Steyning, Sussex ; 
T. Macdonald, 46 Kingsmill Road, Inverness; Henry 
Chatfield Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, Kent, s.F. ; 
James Verner, 63 Kimberley Street, Belfast, Ireland ; 
Evelyn Nicholls, The Rectory, Charmouth, Dorset; 
F. Bridges, 12 Park Street, Aylesbury, Bucks; Alex- 
ander Hamilton Bayley, 31 Broad Street, Bridgetown, 
Barbados: E. M. Scanlan, c/o Mrs. Sims, Holly Bank, 
Cuckfield, Sussex; Atkinson Ward, 7 Oxendon Street, 
Leicester; Maud Frances Forrester Brown, 22 St. 
Augustine Road, Bedford. 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


SOME FAMOUS RAILWAY DOGS. 


THERE are now quite a number of railway dogs that 
beg for charity on the various great lines.  First— 
and we put him first because of his having recently 
been presented to tlie Queen at Paddington Station and 
received from Her Majesty a piece of gold in his 
Collecting-box—there is * Tim " of the Great Western, 
@ sturdy Irish-Airedale terrier, who belongs to Inspector 
Bush,and has during the past six years collected over 
£400 for the Great Western Railway Widow and 
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Orphans’ Fund. The Great Western Railway have 
thirteeu dog begzars on their system, but it must no; 
be supposed that they are all alive, for some three or 
four bave departed this life, though their bodies in 
glass cases continue the good work which made them 
famous when alive. A live dog is a great “draw,” 
doubtless, especially when he comes up and fawns upon 
you, and it may seem strange that the several 
splendidly preserved specimens which still stand at 
* duty's call " (in glass cases) on one or two station- 
platforms make, or beg, almost as much money in 
thetr collecting-boxes which accompany the glass cases 
as those which literally ask and thank you forit. Yet so 
itis ; the Reading dog “Jack "realised £9 115. 6d. (this 
fine retriever is very much alive) in the same time that 
Slough “Jim” (in a glass case) produced £9 3s. 3d. 
“Charley,” the Windsor Great Western Railway dog- 
beggar, had more “money in him " than was good tor 
his digestion, Smart terrier that he was, he used to 
run after the money thrown to him and accidentally 
swallow the coin, so that the coroner discovered six 
pennies, eleven halfpennies, and several buttons at the 
inquest. But “ Station Jim,” as the Slough dog was 
called, was no ordinary beggar. He was first brought 
to that station when about three months old, and 
resembled a ball of wool, fitting into an overcoat- 
pocket. His first accomplishment was to get over the 
stairs of the foot-bridge ; and so thoroughly did he 
learn it that never once did he cross the metals to the 
day of his death. When four months old he began as 
canine collector, and, through ill-health, was able to 
follow the profession for only two years, iu which time 
he made £40, Anothercanine collector that has joined 
the great majority, and one that made a great name for 
itself during a brief span of years, was the railway dog 
* Help.” now enclosed in a glass kennel on Brighton 
Central platform. The dog's mission was to collect funds 
for the orplians of deceased railwaymen, which he did 
successfully for nine years and nine months. In that 
period he collected considerably over £1,000. Birming- 
ham “ Dash "recently had £7 11s. ld. to his credit, and, 
promising spaniel that he is, should do great things 
with his cash.box. "Dash" is in the possession of 
Ticket-Examiner Lewis, and began business on 
January 17, 1896, receiving about £30 in nine months, 
In return for a donation, the dog will lick the donor's 
hand and hold up his paw for a parting salute. These 
are, it seems, only a few champions of the small army 
of dog: collectors: and we are indebted for these 

rticulars to an illustrated article by Mr. R. H. Cocks, 
ay’ recent issue of the “ Sketch." 


= me = 
(Drawn by L. CHENEY.) 


Miss Selina Cleopatra Patricia Wilberforce : 
Lady Champion wae at Whitechapel 
nks. 
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NEW CHAMPION LOCOMOTIVES. 


THE Caledonian Railway have placed on the line tlie 
first batch of the eighty very powerful locomotives 
designed to take single-handed trains over heavy 
grades, and also, in the more level districts, to handle 
with ease much larger loads than those now in use. 
These new locomotives are equal to very powerful 
work. The boiler contains 265 tubes and 1,440 square 
feet of heating surface. With five tons of coals and 
8,100 gallons of water, the total weight of engine and 
tender is eighty-four tons. The Yankees, too, are 
always doing their best to increase the speed of their 
locomotives, and an engine which it is expected will 
be able to run 106 miles an hour has lately been finished 
for one of the American lines. It is intended to be 
used for the Denver express. The weight of this 
enormous machine is 127 tons, and it has a steam 
pressure of 220 lb. to the square inch. The boiler is 
fitted with 294 tubes, two inches in diameter, and 
sixteen feet long. The engine carries twelve tons of 
coal and 5,000 gallons of water ; and it hauls a train 
weighing 371 tous. The drivers are 7 feet } inch. 
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Problem No. 562. 


By A. W. DANIEL. 
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| WHITE T6211 pieces 
White to play and mate in two (2) moves. 


Solutions.—No. 553. 1, R—R 6 (ch.), and 
2,Ror P=Q mates.—No. 554. 1, R—Kt 3, 
B—Kt 6, B 5, Q 4, K 3, B2 or Kt sq. 2, Q 
— Kt 2, B 8, Q 4, B 6, Kt7 or R8 respectively, 
and 3, Q mates.—No. 555. 1, B—Q 5, K— 
Q 3 (or a). 2, B—R 8, K—B 2. 3, Kt—Q5 
mate. (a) K—Q 5. 2, Q—B 3, and 3, Q or 
Kt mates.—No. 556. 1, P—K 8=R, KxP 
(ora). 2, P—R 8= Kt, K—Kt4. 3,R—K5 
mate. (a) K—B 4. 2, P—R8=Q, and3,Q 
mates.—No. 557. 1, Q—Q R3,KxP. 2,Q 
—K 7 (ch.), and 3, Q or P mates.—No. 
558. 1, K—Kt 4, K—Q8 (or a). 2, Kt— 
Q5, KxRKt. 3, Q—Q 7 mate. (a) K—B 3. 
2, Ktx P. Kx Kt. 3, Q—B 7 mate.—No. 
559. 1, Q—B sq., and 2, Qx B P, etc.—No. 
560. 1, Q—K B sq.. B moves (ora). 2, Q 
attacks the B on Q Kt sq. or Q 3 or B 5, and 
3, mates at R 7 or takes the B accordingly. 
(a) P—Et 6. 2, Kt—Kt 6 (ch), Px Kt. 
3, Q—R 3 mate. In this case the white K 
prevents the two duals of 2, Q—Q Kt sq., 
and 3, Q—R sq. mate. The play of the Q 
against the B is as cleverly managed here as 
in No. 554. No. 556 introduces pretty pro- 
motions; and No. 558 has a clever first 
move with pure mates to follow. 

A three-mover by S. Loyd has this clumsy 
construction: White, K—K 3; Q—K R 5; 
R—K R8; Bs—QKt6 and Q3; Kts—Q Kt8 
andK B8; Ps-QR 5andK2. Black, K— 
Q4; B—KR 6; Kts—Q sq. and K 4; Ps— 
QR3,Q2,Q3,andK R 5. The first move 
is Q—Kt 5, and the R is only required when 
the B moves to Kt 7 or B 8, for then there 
follows respectively 2, Qx B (ch.) or Rx P. 
The idea of the black Kt playing to the 
vacant four squares is pretty, for the white 
Kt plays respectively to Kt 6 or R 6, and 
then mates. The position appears better 
thus: White, K—K 3; Q—K Kt 5; B— 
Q Kt 6 ; Kts—Q Kt 8 and K B 8; Ps—QR 4, 
QR5, QKt3, andKR 4. Black, K—Q 4; 
Kts—Q sq. and K 4; Ps--Q 3, K 5, and K Kt3. 
Now the first move is P—R 5. The simple 
idea is contained in this: White, K—Q 3; 
Bs—Q7 and K 3; Kts—Q B 8 and K Kt 8; 
Ps--Q 5, K 4, and K B5. Black, K—K 4; 
Kt—K sq. The B plays to K 6, and if the 
black Kt plays to the left, then Kt—Kt 6, or, 
if to the right, Kt—R 6, and 3, Kt mates. 
This shows that most problems should be 
studied repeatedly, and at long intervals, in 
order to get them into their best forms. In 
No. 553 the P can stand at Q7, for the 
queening is frustrated by Kt—B 2. 


H. C. P&ERLEss.—" How to 

BT m make a Model Locomotive” 
, is in the third and fourth 
parts of our “Indoor Games.” 


Victor G. H. BATELIER @Australia).—Glad to receive 


your letter. Yes,any drawings you may send will 
receive due consideration, but .you must not expect 
us to return or correspond regarding them should 
they prove of no use. 


E. J. (South Shields).—With some mountants ít is 
impossible to get off the prints when once on. With 
most, however, prolonged soaking in cold water (if 
gelatine-chloride paper has been used for the prints 
hot water will not do) will remove them. If you 
don't mind tearing the card the matter becomes 
easier. Try to tear the card from the photograph, 
not vice versd, little by little. 


TARLETON S8MrTH.—We are rather afraid that your fish 
have the fungus, though it does not usually look 
pink. The best way to treat it is to keep the fish in 
running water for some days, putting the vessel in 
which they are under a tap turned on slowly. You 
will find more about this in a later chapter of the 
series You must change the water whenever the 
fish show signs of swimmingat the top; if clear, you 
need not change it at all unless this happens, but ae 
a rule it is better to clean out the aquarium and 
change the water about once in three weeks or a 
month, From nine to twelve small fish is supposed 
to be the maximum in a gallon of water, but the 
fewer the better. We had an article on the Vivarium 
by the Rev. G. C, Bateman in our 19th volume. 


DOROTHY PRATT.—You had better write to Jonathan 
Fallowfield, 146 Charing Cross Road, London, w. 


DELUSION (T. Sh.).—Sorry for you, but it is caused by 
a weak state of nervous system. Consult a doctor, 
or try salt-water bathing. 


FAT (M. A.).—No sugar, nor flour food, puddings, 
potatoes, Meat lean. No fat. Exercise. Bath. 


FLESH (S. K. E. L.).—Oatmeal will make better and harder flesh in a months 


than meat will in three. 


NAvTILus.—As a rule, boys are not taken on the great steamship lines except 


in the steward's department. 


PEDESTRIAN.— You can buy a knapsack at any indiarubber warehouse. 
ARTHUR BIKE.—The rust has eaten through the nickel coating. You will have 


to get your bicycle replated. 


A CoLLecTor.—The law as to the protection of birds is general throughout the 
country, but is modified by the schedules issued by the different local authori- 
ties The same birds are not scheduled in all districts. 


K. M. F.—We have already had two coloured plates of British moths. 


J. G. A.—You could not have followed our instructions iutelligently. Many 
others have succeeded admirably, and sent us specimens of their work, 


K. QuiNNEY.— Try neat’s-foot oil for your gun. 


NATION.—You are a British subject; the law takes no notice of the minor 


nationalities. 


R. BaLpwiy.—l. A sheet is not a sail, but a rope. The mainsheet of a cutter 
is the rope by which the mainboom is let in or out at the angle required. 
2. A ketch is a fore-and-aft vessel having mainmast and mizenmast, with 
the mizenmast stepped forward of the sternpost. When the mizenmast is 
stepped aft of the sternpost the vessel is a yawl or dandy. 


O. C. RowsoN.— See the articles on Swimming in the second part of our “ Qut- 
door Games," price sixpence, which any bookseller can get you from our office. 


rts of our * Indoor Games " are kept in pu The 


A SUBSCRIBER.—AlII the 


article on Gymnastics is in the first part. There is noarticleon P 
the subject being kept over to have a book entirely devoted to it. 


M. O. LEGARD.—Bewick's “British Birds" is at a fancy price you are not 
likely to afford. It ismuch sought after by book collectors for its illustrations, 


its descriptive matter being mostly out of date. 


VzniTAS.— The university has nothing to do with ordination. It gives vou the 
ordinary B.A. degree, and after that comes the special study and the examina- 
tion by the bishop of the diocese you choose, You can be ordained without 

ing to any university at all. As a preliminary step get the “Student's 
andbook," price half-a-crown, published by the Clarendon Press, Amen 
are too numerous to be given here. 


Oorner, .c. The particulars 
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(Age 14.) 

Prize—15s. 6d. 

Rogeri Bryce Howarsos, 5 Greenlac Drive, Paisley, 
N.B. 


CERTIFICATES, 
( Names stand 1n order of merit.] 

Percy William  Rousell, St. Catherine's Street, 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight; Ralph G. Philip Perry, 
134 Montague Street, Worthing; Adelaide Mary Row, 
Pomfield House, Bocking ; Charles Schwegler, 15 The 
Crescent, South Tottenham, N.; Frances Olive 
Anderhill, St. Clement, Oxford; Herbert Owen, 
Nelson Street, Hertford ; Thomas Howland, 33 Chinnor 
Road, Thame, Oxon.; [rene Hall, Wilton House, 
Longley Road, Tooting, s.wW.; Peter Fulcher, 40 
Orchard Street, Cambridge; Arthur Bell, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Herts; F. W. Reeves, 2 Han- 
over Crescent, Christchurch Road, Pokesdown, 
Bournemouth ; Editn Walford, Layer de la Haye, 
Colchester ; James Lawson, Beech House, Botcherby, 
Carlisle; Richard J. J. Hately, 443 Hackney Road, 
N.k.: Hubert Webster Whitby, Brooklyn, Crutchfield 
Road, Walton-on-Thames; George  [ronmonger, il 
St. Paul's Road, Birmingham; William Tnompson, 
5 Orossley Terrace, Bensham, Gateshead ; Samuel 
Antill, Cossington Road, Sileby, near Loughborough ; 
Herbert James Boden, 82 Beechdale Road, Brixton 
Hill, s.w.; Thos. H. B. Spawton, 34 Lillieshall Road, 
Clapham, $.w.; Henry Edward Holvey, 47 South View 
Road, East Tiverton; Phyllis Innes, Roffey Park, 
Horsham, Sussex ; Alexander George Berry, Linden 
Cottage, Overhill Road, East Dulwich, s.£. ; Burkett 
John Emery, Providence House, Park Road, Lowestoft ; 
William Shaw, 371 Bowling Old Lane, Bradford, 
Yorks: Herbert D. Stanning, 14 Cleveland Road, 
Lytham; H. C. Sturton, 17 Handen Road, Lee, s.r ; 
Frank P. Wootton, 7 Tavern Street, Ipswich ; Her- 
man F. Ling, 177 Hampstead Road, N.w.; Lilian 
Eaton, 226 Harold Road, Hastings; A. B. Griffiths, 
S.S. Missionaries, Blackheath, London, &E.; John 
Duncan, St. Elizabeth's House, Bullingham, Hereford : 
Harry Edward Inglish, 28 Abdale Road, Shepherd's 
Bush, w.; Edward J Rapley, School House, Thake. 
ham, Pulborough, Sussex; Leonard Brand, 20 St. 
Mark's Villas, Dalston, London, N. ; Alexander Telfer, 
18 Clayton Park Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne; F. A. 
Carlton Smith, 63 Tollington Park, London, N.; 
Edward Denyer, Selden Arms, Lyndhurst Road, 
Worthing; John Littleton Hambly, River Lawn, 
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II.— Handwriting. 


Lytham, Lanc: : Eveline Thompson, 16 Albion Street, 
Hull, Yorks; Graham Parker, 11 Maxwell Street, 
Morningside Road, Edinburgh; Frederick Jenkins, 
29 Summer Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham; Leonard 
Charles Parton, Kingsley Park Terrace, Northampton ; 
Edwin Jones, 9 Monton Terrace, Levenshulme, near 
Manchester; Vernon Tomson, Vernon House, St, 
Neots, Hunts; Benjamin Arthur 2h 

House School, Hatfield, Herts: Ruby Ethel Mogridge, 
322 Essex Road, Islington, N. ; Wilfred S. Ramsden, 
Bank Street, Battyeford, Mirfield, Yorks; Henry 
Carsten Mondey, 15 Market Place, Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire; Frederick James Cooksey, 6 Piermont 
Road, East Dulwich, S.E.: Leslie C. B. 

St. Augustine Road, Bedford; Horace Richard Ed- 
wards, 12 Torrington Parade, N. Finchley; James F, 
Adcock, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Herts; 
Fernando José Alvarez, Preston Lodge, Hampton Road, 
Twickenham ; Herbert Alfred Bliss, Dagmar * House 
School, Hatfield, Herts; H. W. Beevers, 33 Lyddon 
Terrace, Leeds ; Alfred E. Bonner, 6 Millbrook Road, 
Brixton, London, s.w ; Frank Mallett, North Road, 
Southend, Essex, Ralph Millington Hawes, Dagmar 
House School, Hatfield, Herts ; Aubrey William Ray- 
ment, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Herts ; Joseph 
Wigley, 93 Hill Street, Birmingham; Bertram E. 
Sherlock, 50 Wendell Road, Shepherd's Bush, w.; 
George Barron, Ship Inn, Mevagissey, Cornwall ; 
George Henry Tuley, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, 
Herts; Sydney Ashmore, Ham Manor, Angmering, 
Sussex; R. H. Southern, Charing Heath, Kent; 
S. Chapman, Post Office, South Camp, Aldershot ; 
Herbert Sapsford Dines, 110 Mercers Road, Tufnell 
Park, London, x. ; William Bell Harrison, 35 Elmwood 


Street, Sunderland ; Arthur Saunders, 11 Marsh Gate * 


Lane, Stratford, Essex ; Arthur Frank Lee, Palace 
House Gardens, Beaulieu, near Brockenhurst, Hants ; 
Lewis Randal Lancaster, Vine Villa, Grimoldby, 
near Louth, Lincolnshire: Ralph Edwin Webb, Dag- 
mar House Schoo}, Hatfield, Herts ; Joseph H. Green- 
field, Murton Boys’ School, Sunderland; George 
Pickard, 8 Wortley Road, Armley, near Leeds; Mary 
Florence Hartley, 81 Lloyd Street, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada; Ernest J. Raiment, 33 New Walk, Leicester ; 
William Harold Burrows, 18 Valley Road, Anfield, 
Liverpool ; Charles J. Brockelsby, 28 Shrubland 
Grove, Dalston, N.E. ; Henry F. Birkett, 40 Ulverston 
Road, Dalton-in-Furness, Lancs: Arnold Halsall, 49 
Cedar Street, Southport; Hubert Thorne, Faraday 
Cottage, Herschel Street, Slough. 
( To be continued.) 
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OR, HERE AND THERE 4 
IN MANY LANDS. 


CHAPTER XXIV. THE MOUN- 
TAIN MEN. THE BATTLE.— 
POOR MEARNS AND HIS 
NUGGET. 


N and on through the 

forest for miles did 

Ross follow the savage 
patriarch. 

He dreaded no ill. 

His Bible was in his 
bosom. This was his 
comfort; and physi- 
cally he was fit for ten 
such old men, especially 
with Vasto by his side. 
At the head of a glen 
and near a tree, from 
which the autumn leaves 
were silently fluttering 
downwards, he found a 
cairn of stones. 

His companion drew him 
back in terror, as Ross attempted 
to reach it. 

“ Evil spirit! Evil spirit! " he cried. 

But Ross darted forward and immediately began to lift the 
stones. 

A square stone bottle that had contained gin— evil spirit 
enough! Ross smashed it, and out fell a time-worn scrap of 
paper, on which, in a bold hand, the missionary could decipher 
these words, although the writing was faded and sorge words 
vy - obliterated, as if by tears. "They had been written in 

lood. 


ILLUD 
HHH 


woman d 


* To all whom 1t may concern. 

“JT, Patrick O'Flinn, of Connemara, Ireland, do hereby 
make my last will and testament, in sound body and sound 
health, though in terror of my life from a tribe of cannibals, 
that live in the mountain fastnesses twenty miles from the 
spot at which I now write these lines. 

“I have no ink, and my pen is a feather. 

“My ship was the British barque Beaver. Driven far south 
by gale after gale we foundered at last, John Spicer, Robert 
Fahey, and myself only = Fg 
escaping by lowering the PA 

“Tossed about for many 222 — A 
days, and afterwards thrown ** Ailie had been carried off.” 


“ 
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on shore on this coast, John Spicer was 
dead, and Fahey was killed. Both were 
roasted in my presence and eaten by the 
cannibals. 

* They treated me well, but in a battle 
with the Highlanders I was taken prisoner. 
I am worn, feeble, and infirm with hard- 
ship, and now with trembling hands do I 
bury this bottle and raise a cairn. Who- 
ever finds this, my last will, must bear it 
to my wife, if alive, at the little farm of 
Danestone; if she is dead, he needn't 
trouble, but just give it to Rory O'Flinn, 
my only son and heir, who must sail in 
Search of the gold nuggets and dust that 
lie buried deep under this cairn. Heaven 
save the souls of us all, and may we all 
meet in realms above. 

“ (Signed) PATRICK O'FLINN, 
* By the Grace of God." 


Strange and conflicting were now Ross 
McLean's émotions. He gathered up the 
fragments of the bottle and carefully re- 
built the cairn. 

Might not Rory's father be still alive? 

What & curious chain of events it was 
that brought the boy to this wild isle, to 
read the words of a father who might be 
long since dead. 

Truth is stranger far than fiction, and 
gurely Shakespeare was right: 

* There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy." 


Then & thought occurred to him, and 
he turned to the savage patriarch beside 

im. 

“This man," he asked, “who made 
heap stones, where is he now ?”’ 

The old man pointed reverently aloft. 

“In your good land," he said—“a 
spirit. The mountain men kill quick, 
quick! Kill Eat!" 

And this, then, was the terrible fate of 
Rory’s father. | 

He hastened back to camp now, and 
called a council, and the wonderful news 
was broken to Rory. But Ross only 
testified as to his father’s death, saying 
nothing about its cause. Then he read 
the letter, and Rory threw himself on the 
grass, and sobbed like a child. 


Next day the cairn was once more 
lifted, stone by stone, and in a rocky hole 
beneath was found quite a hoard of gold 
nuggets and dust. 

Uncle Jack and all there shook hands 
with Rory. 

The boy smiled sadly. 

“ Give me back," he said, “my father 
and my mother, and the little shieling on 
the green hillside in Connemara, and all 
that treasure shall be yours!”’ 


The gold was conveyed in canvas bags 
te the camp, and carefully stowed away 
under the saloon floor. The officers 
themselves did this. Not because they 
suspected that the men might steal the 
gold, but for quite another reason, 
which may be explained as follows: 

Neither Ailie nor her maid knew any- 
thing about either the letter or the 
treasure, and Rory did not wish them 
to. 

"T should not like," he said simply, 
*that dear sister Ailie knew poor Rory 
is now, or will be if ever we are restored 
to civilisation, & wealthy man. I must 
still be poor E to her." 

Wild winter began now to creep on. 
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The days grew short and dismal, and 
showers of hail and sleet poured on the 
grey uncertain sea, and over it. 

Forest and hills were covered with 
mist. Then came a clearer sky and a 
hard frost, and after this a blinding snow- 
storm that lested for weeks. 

And so the lark winter wore on and 
on. But with naked feet and half-frozen 
legs the natives still came for their daily 
dole, to camp. Although they had been 
wise enough to store provisions for them- 
selves—frozen fish and guanacos—the tit- 
bits they received from camp, and the 
words of kindness always spoken, seemed 
life to them, and they invariably went 
away happy. 

Had these castaway mariners ever seen 
a ship? Yes, twice. Once in autumn, 
and once again on a clear day in the dead 
of winter. 

They were far to the east, it is true, 
but both flew British flags, and must have 
seen the frantic signals from the beach, 
as well as the reversed ensign which 
floated every fine day on a mound not far 
from the camp. 

I am sorry indeed to bring the accusa- 
tion of cruelty against our merchant 
service, but I could tell harder things than 
this. Alas !— 

*. . . Man's inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn." 


Spring came round once more, and 
with it birds and buds and flowers. 

How glorious & thing is sunshine! 
How gladsome is light, not to us poor 
self-conceited mortals only, but to the 
meanest creature that creeps or moves ! 

The days were soon long enough for 
our heroes to resume their outdoor sports 
by sea and by land. They never, how- 
ever, ventured very far away from the 
island, for squalls of terrific violence oft 
blew in these treacherous though beauti- 
ful seas ; and as Ailie frequently went off 
fishing with Allan and Rory, they feared 
more for her than for themselves. 

Rory, too, noticed that she was paler 
than usual. Then a terrible and sudden 
fear seemed to stab him to the heart. 
What if she were toturn illanddie? He 
spoke to the doctor. 

“ Toot ! Toot!” said the latter, “ dinna 
be feared for snaw insummer,man. The 
lang dark winter has bleached her bluid a 
bit, but the fresh air and the sunshine will 
soon put that to richts.” 

So Rory took her out often, and they 
fished together on fine days by the river- 
side. The burn was—one would have 
thought—much too clear, but then the 
tish were very far indeed from shy. 

The Irish lad was as tender and gentle 
with Ailie as if she had been but a child, 
and many a journey did he make-into the 
wild woods to gather for her spring's 
earlier flowers, strangely beautiful leaves 
and buds, with which the forest abounded. 

He was delighted therefore to notice 
that the pink hues of health were return- 
ing to her cheeks, and that her lips were 
cherry-ripe once more. 

The men were not idle, nor the natives 
either, and Ross McLean with his great 
dog was ever on the move. Firing had 
to be procured from the woods. One day 
the old man Mearns had been prospects 
at some distance from the camp. Heh 
been & miner at one time, though he had 
not made his pile. He noticed here on & 
hillside much blue-veined quartz, and 


made certain that at some not very dist 
day he should find gold. But on ty 
particular forenoon he found that witho 
which the world at present would be px: 
enough indeed. He found coal. Th. 
natives helped to dig and to carry it v 
camp in baskets made from willows t 
grew here in abundance. 

The life our Crusoes were now lei 
might have been called idyllic, excep: t 
the thought that they appeared to be cc 
of the usual track of all ships, far from is 
great ocean highways, and therefore c 
off from the outer world. 

Hill-climbing formed one of the bari’. 
chief pleasures, always accompaniei t. 
some one of his messmates, but usul: 
leaving Czarina in camp. The vev: 
from some of the highest hills, vi 
towered upwards to a height of sx: 
8,000 feet, were very grand and solen: 
indeed, and from a peak they could » 
all around them the wide blue sea dc 
with many another little green uix 
which they believed were inhabited. i 
with the telescope they could see smj: 
at times, and at times dark objects mori: 
about in the water, which they belt: 
were canoes, but which might have be 
sea-elephants. 

They could trace also the confgurst: 
of their own island St. Ailiens, and :: 
great extent, for it must have been 2 
and forty miles in circumference. Ot: 
south side, from which the winter a- 
blew most frequently, it was mucit 
dented, but even here terrible prec 
—the home of many a sea.bid-:-: 
darkling over the deep southern cw 
At a very long distance the voces : 
those birds could be heard, falling on t» 
ear in & kind of raucous hum. | 

But from the mountain-tope they g": 
many times and oft, but gazed in var. 
the ship that never came. 

An indescribable longing for home i: 
possession of nearly all hearts, even 9% 
the summer was stil young ari r: 
magnolias gemmed with beautiful to 

In some of the men this amount« - 
an ailment doctors call “ nostalgia, i 
humbler folk home-sicknese Never: 
less, do what he would to keep di 
employed, no less than three poor fe.* 
died of it. They died quietly, a= 
and leaving trinkets for their dit 
friends, and many a loving megan | 
sisters or mothers from their “ow - 
Jack or Bill," as the case might be 

Ailie and Maggie as well assisted c f 
doctor in nursing these men, and "F 
al was over they were sewn DV] 
hammocks and buried at sea. l 

Ross's “ parishioners" were 99 ©]. 
time marvellously improved, and w. 
listen intently to all his teachings ^ 
tried, moreover, to teach them the $ |. 
defence, so that they might be bette: +- 
to defend themselves against ther * 
mies. 

Their strange woodland village "$: 
this time, surrounded by a strong p> 
They were also taught something -| 
art of cookery. Of horticulture ai» © 
with wooden spades they were show ` 
to turn over the ground and pla”: 
and fruit bushes, and sow seeds. 


All this could only end in good for“* 
strange islanders. ‘Brave Ross hs * 
the seeds in their minds. The 5° 
would be sure to follow one day. 


- . Butonabenutiful forenoon in November 
"(early summer), while Ross with Ailie and 
Rory were in the village. suddenly in 
. rushed old Mearns, rifle in hand. 
,.:. He had terrible news to give them. 
~The cannibal Highlanders. armed with 
. spears and bows, and almost nude, with 
their skins covered with their hideous 
" war-paint, daubs of red and white clay, 
"were even then bearing down upon the 
" village. There was no time to lose, but 
` the old man was almost exhausted. Who 
‘then, save Rory, must bear a message to 
“the camp ? 
~- Probably Rory had never run so quickly 
‘in his life, and even on a ship of war sailors 
-never flew more quickly to arms than he 
did. 
= They were quickly armed with rifles 
ind cartridges galore, and, leaving 
-Paradise camp in charge of but a few 
/*3ands under Allan, they followed Rory 
= quickly up the glen. 
^^ Judge of their consternation on being 
-- net half way by the friendly tribe with the 
“jews that the village had been captured 
- -VKter a desperate struggle, in which many 
: 1ad fallen, among them the brave mis- 


EU 
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sionary ; and that Ailie had been carried 
off to the mountains. 

This was fearful news for all hands, but 
more especially for Rory. 

He stood like one transfixed for a few 
minutes, turning red and white by turns. 
Then raising his hand towards heaven he 
cried, with true Celtic fire: 

* By the bones of my poor dead father, I 
will save the child or die in my tracks ! " 

He would have rushed in by himself at 
that moment armed only with knife and 
revolver, but the baron laid his hand on 
his shoulder, and his calm and placid 
reasoning soon brought Rory back to his 
senses. 

They now made their way to the village, 
the friendly tribe, armed to the teeth, 
bringing up the rear. 

There were everywhere signs of a dread. 
ful '*tulzie." Dead natives—imen, women, 
and even children---lay about among the 
wounded and groaning, and in one corner, 
into which he had evidently retreated, the 
better to defend himself, poor Ross was 
stretched, and his life seemed ebbing fast 
away. 

His dog lay close by him, a spear- 

: (To be continued.) 
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wound on his shoulder. The honest 
fellow minded not that. His grief was piti- 
able to witness, as with a mournful whine 
he every now and then licked his master's 
face. | 

Near to them lay no less than five dead 
savages ; three Ross had evidently killed 
with the spear that lay by his side, and 
two had as certainly been throttled by the 
brave dog. 

The doctor knelt down beside the mis- 
sionary, opened one drooping eyelid, and, 
shading it from the light, gazed long 
enough to see that the flame of life still 
flickered in the poor wounded body. 

He now hastily dressed the wounds, & 
litter of branches was made, and Ross 
was entrusted to the hands of the natives, 
who bore him quickly yet tenderly back 
to camp. 

Old man Mearns was dead enough. 
When he encountered the Antarctic High- 
landers he had been hurrying back to the 
camp with news that would soon cure - 
home-sickness. He had found gold. 

Alas for the irony of Fate! The dead 
left hand was firmly closed over a large 
and glittering nugget. 
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- THE THREE CHUMS; OR, A MYSTERIOUS CAPTIVITY. 
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Pume dawn was breaking as the tired escort 
| with their prisoner entered the ancient 
ity of Segovia. Early as it was, there were 
"iany people abroad, toilers who laboured 
‘om dawn to sunset and utilised the hours of 
-oon for the siesta, until the greater heat of 
-1@ day was past. Esparto was known to 
.»me of them, and eager questions were asked 
»ncerning the crime he had committed. 
“ You shall learn anon," was the answer 
.:the escort; “he is a dog." 
“Then hang him," was the response. No 
1e expressed sympathy for him. As a 
irly prosperous guide, he had often given 
mself airs like one superior to the class of 
:ople among whem he lived. 
He made no answer—had not uttered a 
ord for hours. The nearer he got to 
'govia, the more dejected he became. On 
itering the city his legs showed a dis- 
sition to give way under him, and the 
imulative properties of a fist applied to 
e small of the back were frequently given 
keep him from falling. 
The hotel appeared in sight. Two men 
ire sweeping the steps of the entrance, in 
e leisurely way of their class. They 
pied the approaching small company and 
rted into the hotel, uttering loud cries. 
" Now, why on earth are they making that 
w?” muttered the Colonel, who had borne 
| forced march as became a soldier. 
The answer was forthcoming, as the escort 
led up by the hotel and he was hurrying 
Harry, in less apparel than he usually 
'e in polite society, came rushing through 
hall and threw himself into the arms of 
delighted father. 
My boy, my dear boy, so you have 
ly escaped ? "' the Colonel cried. 
Yes," answered Harry, “* and Cecil too; 
Tommy ~ 
What of him?" 
He must be dead.” 
| & few words Harry confirmed Esparto's 
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story, as far as the chimney exploit of Tommy 
was concerned. The guide, who heard every 
word, drew himself up with the pride of an 
injured man from whom an odium had been 
lifted, and exclaimed : 

“You hear! Did I lie?” 

“ So far, no, you scoundrel,” said Harry, 
eyeing him with strong disfavour. ‘ Pater, 
this rascal is one of the gang." 

"I know no gang,” said Esparto defiantly. 

“ He deserted Cecil and myself among the 
mountains, and we had a very rough time 
of it," asserted Harry; “but for a friendly 
shepherd we might have perished in the night 
with eold and fatigue, or been retaken by the 
brigands.”’ 

"I know no brigands,” vehemently 
declared Esparto. ‘I come to save you, and 
you call me names. My nose you shall bleed 
— you steal my knife, one of two and both 
lose, and I feel afraid. So I fly for my life." 

"I will tell you all about it, pater," said 
Harry, “but not now. What is to be done 
with him?" 

“ He will be taken care of by the authori- 
ties," replied the Colonel. *''These men must 
have a little wine or coffee —anything they 
please—before they take him away. They 
need it.” 

"The mater and auntie are dressed by 
this time," said Harry. “They won't be 
long. I'll go and put on a coat." 

He bounded up the stairs, and the Colonel 
having seen the wants of the men attended 
to, dismissed them with their prisoner, and 
ascended to his private sitting-room. Mrs. 
Frankland, Miss Thorold, Cecil, and Harry 
were there, sufficiently clothed but hardly in 
their right minds. There was so much to 
rejoice over, so much to regret. 

When a measure of composure had come to 
their mental rescue, they discussed the fate 
of Tommy and the effect of the deplorable 
story they feared they would have to take 
home to his mother. It was the rift in the 


CHAPTER XV.—A JOYFUL SURPRISE, TEMPERED BY A SORROW. 


lute, the fly in the ointment, of the whole 
thing. It marred their joy to a great degree, 
but the Colonel adopted a hopeful tone. 

“ Ransom will free him, and I think he is 
alive," he said. ‘I will pay any reasonable 
sum without a murmur. Why on earth did 
you let him go up the chimney ? ” 

“ Well you see, sir," replied Cecil, ‘we 
wanted to find a way out of that den, and 
Tommy was the lightest weight for the 
work." 

" Neither do I believe he is dead," said 
Miss Thorold. “ I dreamt last night he was, 
and I never dream what comes true." 

This statement was hardly acceptable on 
the ground of contraries. It occurred to Mrs, 
Frankland that there is never a rule without 
an exception, and a person whose dreams 
have been falsified by real events for years, 
is bound sooner or later to have a night 
vision that turns out to be a true forecast of 
things to come. 

The Colonel was persuaded, as soon as he 
had partaken of some coffee and a light break- 
fast, to go and lie down awhile. Harry was 
forbidden to leave the hotel on any pretence 
whatever. As soon as the fate of Tommy 
was definitely ascertained, they would all 
turn their backs on Segovia and never set 
foot in it again. 

Harry dutifully remained with his, mother, 
but Cecil in his natural restlessness could 
not stay in the room, and pleaded to be 
allowed to go as far as the hall below. 
Permission being granted him, he went 
thither and talked to all who interrogated 
him about his adventures, not in a boastful 
spirit, but simply because his tongue, like 
the rest of his body, could not keep still. 

It was about an hour later, when a messen- 
ger from the post-office came up the steps 
with a telegraph message in his hands. 

* For the Senorita Frankland," he said. 

Cecil laid hold of it and rushed i 
He had no idea what that message t be 
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and h» had not the remotest idea from 
whence it came, but he was sure it contained 
matter of importance. 

" My dear Cecil," said Mrs. Frankland, 
“how impetuous you are! " 

In his haste to deliver the missive he went 
blindly across the room, tripped over a 
footstool, and only recovered his balance by 
means of a series of gyrations worthy of a 
popular contortionist. 

“ Something for you, from the post-office,” 
he said breathlessly. 

Mrs. Frankland with a trembling hand took 
the folded paper and opened it. Inside was 
the following message. 
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"Shall be back about twelve o'clock to- 
morrow with news that will astonish every- 
body. Don’t grieve about Harry and Cecil. 
They are all right.—Tommy Pepson.”’ 

“This is most astounding,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Frankland. 

She handed the message to Harry, and 
Miss Thorold and Cecil read it over his 
shoulder. 

“It was despatched from Ildefonzo last 
night," said Miss Thorold. “It seems to me 
that the postal authorities of Spain want 
waking up.” 

" Good old Tommy,” said Cecil, with a 
gasp ; “ not dead after all!" 


“What about my dream?" asked Miss 
Thorold triumphantly. 

“I will see if the Colonel is sleeping," 
said Mrs. Frankland. ‘Give me the 
message.” 

She was absent from the room for a few 
minutes, and when she returned there was a 
smile upon her face. 

“ He was awake, worrying about Tommy,” 
she said. “ He is so good and kind that he 
thinks more of the misfortunes of others than 
of his own. But he will sleep now, and he 
is not to be disturbed again until Tommy 
arrives.” 

(To be continued.) 
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o days later not one of the survivors 

from the two schooners, the Jane and 

the Halbrane, remained upon any coast of 
the Antarctic region. 

On February 21, at six o'clock in the 


morning, the boat, with us all (we numbered 
thirteen) in it, left the little creek and 
doubled the point of Halbrane Land. On 
the previous day we had íully and finally 
debated the question of our departure, with 
the understanding that if it were settled in 
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CHAPTER XXV.—‘' WE WERE THE FIRST." 


the aflirmative, we should start without 
delay. 

The captain of the Ja»e was for an 
immediate departure, and Captain Len Guy 


was not opposed to it. l willingly sided 
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with them, and West was of a similar opinion. 
The boatswain was inclined to oppose us. He 
considered it imprudent to give up & cer- 
tainty for the uncertain, and he was backed 
by Endicott, who would in any case say 


* ditto " to his * Mr. Burke.” However, when 
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the time came, Hurliguerly conformed to the 
view of the majority with a good grace, and 
declared himself quite ready to set out, since 
we were all of that way of thinking. 

Our boat was one of those in use in the 
Tsalal Archipelago for plying between the 
islands. We knew, from the narrative of 
Arthur Pym, that these boats are of two 
kinds, one resembling rafts or flat boats, the 
other strongly built pirogues. Our boat was 
of the former kind, forty feet long, six feet in 
width, and worked by several paddles. 

We called our little craft the Paracuta, 
after a fish which abounds in these waters. 
A rough image of that denizen of the south- 
ern deep was cut upon the gunwale. 

Needless to say that the greater part of the 
cargo of the Halbrane was left in our cavern, 
fully protected from the weather, at the 
disposal of any shipwrecked people who 
might chance to be thrown on the coast of 
Halbrane Land. The boatswain had planted 
a spar on the top of this slope to attract 
attention. But, our two schooners notwith- 
standing, what vessel would ever venture 
into such latitudes ? 

Nota Bene.—We were just thirteen—the 
fatal number. Perfectly good relations 
subsisted among us. We had no longer to 
dread the rebellion of a Hearne. (How often 
we speculated upon the fate of those whom 
he had beguiled !) , 

At seven o'clock, the extreme point of 
Halbrane Land lay five miles behind us, and 
in the evening we gradually lost sight of the 
heights that variated that part of the coast. 

I desire to lay special stress on the fact 
that not a single scrap of iron entered into 
the construction of this boat, not so much as 
& nail or a bolt, for that metal was entirely 
unknown to the Tsalal islanders. The planks 
were bound together by a sort of liana, or 
creeping-plant, and  caulked with moss 
steeped in pitch, which was turned by contact 
with the sea-water to a substance as hard as 
metal. 

I have nothing special to record during 
the week that succeeded our departure. The 
breeze blew steadily from the south, and we 
did not meet with any unfavourable current 
between the banks of the Jane Sound. 

During those first eight days, the Paracuta, 
by paddling when the wind fell, had kept up 
the speed that was indispensable for our 
reaching the Pacific Ocean within a short 
time. : 

The desolate aspect of the land remained 
the same, while the strait was 
visited by floating drifts, packs of one to two 
hundred feet in length, some oblong, 


‘Circular, and also by icebergs which our boat 


pee easily. We were made anxious, 
owever, by the fact that these masses were 
proceeding towards the iceberg barrier, for 
would they not close the passages, which 
ought to be still open at this time ? 

I shall mention here that in proportion as 
Dirk Peters was carried farther and farther 
from the places wherein no trace of his poor 
Pym had been found, he was more silent 
than ever, and no longer even answered me 
when I addressed him. 

It must not be forgotten that since our 
iceberg had passed beyond the south pole, we 
were in the zone of eastern longitudes counted 
from the zero of Greenwich to the hundred 
and eightieth degree. All hope must there- 
fore be abandoned of our either touching at 
the Falklands, or finding whaling-ships in 
the waters of the Sandwich Islands, the South 
Orkneys, or South Georgia. 

Our voyage proceeded under unaltered 
conditions for ten days. Our little craft was 
perfectly seaworthy. The two captains and 
West fully appreciated its soundness, 
although, as I have previously said, not a 
scrap of iron had a place in its construction. 
It had not once been necessary to repair its 
seams, so staunch were they. To be sure, 
the sea was smooth —its long, rolling waves 
were hardly ruffed on their surface. 

On March 10, with the same longitude the 
observation gave 7? 13' for latitude. The 
speed of the Paracuta had then been thirty 
miles in each twenty-four hours. If this rate 
of progress could be maintained for three 
weeks, there was every chance of our finding 
the passes open, and being able to get round 
the iceberg barrier; also that the whaling- 
ships would not yet have left the fishing- 
grounds. 

The sun was on the verge of the horizon, 
and the time was approaching when the 
Antarctic region would be shrouded in 
polar night. Fortunately, in re-ascending 
towards the north we were getting into 
waters whence light was not yet banished. 
Then did we witness & phenomenon as 
extraordinary as any of those described by 
Arthur Pym. For three or four hours, 
sparks, accompanied by a sharp noise, shot out 
of our fingers' ends, our hair, and our beards. 
There was an electric snowstorm, with great 
flakes fallingloosely, and the contact produced 
this strange luminosity. The sea rose so 
suddenly and tumbled about so wildly that 
tbe Paracuta was several times in danger of 
being swallowed up by the waves, but we got 
through the mystic-seeming tempest all safe 
and sound. 

Nevertheless, the space was thenceforth 
but imperfectly lighted. Frequent  mists 
came up and bounded our outlook to a few 
cable-lengths. Extreme watchfulness and 
caution were necessary to avoid collision with 
the floating masses of ice, which were 
travelling more slowly than the Paracuta. 

It is also to be noted that, on the southern 
side, the sky was frequently lighted up by the 
broad and brilliant rays of the polar aurora. 

The temperature fell very perceptibly, 
and no longer rose above twenty-three 
degrees. 

Forty-eight hours later Captain Len Guy 
and his brother succeeded with great 
difficulty in taking an approximate observa- 
tion, with the following results of their 
calculations : 

Latitude : 75° 17’ south. 
Longitude: 118° 3’ east. 

At this date, therefore (March 12), the 
Paracuta was distant from the waters of the 
Antarctic Circle only four hundred miles. 

During the night a thick fog came on, 
with a subsidence of the breeze. This was to 
be regretted, for it increased the risk of 
collision with the floating ice. Of course fog 
could not be a surprise to us, being where we 
were, but what did surprise us was the 
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gradually increasing speed of our boat, 
although the falling of the wind ought to 
have lessened it. 

This increase of speed could not be due to 
the current, for we were going more quickly 
than it. 

This state of things lasted until morning, 
without our being able to account for what 
was happening, when at about ten o’clock the 
mist began to disperse in the low zones. 
The coast on the west reappeared—a rocky 
coast, without a mountainous background ; 
the Paracuta was following its line. 

And then, no more than a quarter of a 
mile away, we beheld a huge mound, reared 
above the plain to a height of three hundred 
feet, with a circumference of from two to three 
hundred feet. In its strange form this great 
mound resembled an enormous sphinx; the 
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body upright, the paws stretched out, crouch- 
ing in the attitude of the winged monster 
which Grecian Mythology has placed upon the 
way to Thebes. 

Was this a living animal, a gigantic 
monster, a mastodon a thousand times the 
size of those enormous elephants of the polar 
seas whose remains are still found in the 
ice? In our frame of mind we might have 
believed that it was such a creature, and 
believed also that the mastodon was about to 
hurl itself on our little craft and crush it to 
atoms. 

After a few moments of unreasoning and 
unreasonable fright, we recognised that the 
strange object was only a great mound, 
singularly shaped, and that the mist had just 
rolled off its head, leaving it to stand out and 
confront us. 
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Ah! that sphinx: I remembered, at sight 
of it, that on the night when the iceberg was 
overturned and the Halbrane was carried 
away, I had dreamed of a fabulous animal of 
this kind, seated at the pole of the world, 
and from whom Edgar Poe could only wrest 
its secrets. 

But our attention was to be attracted, our 
surprise, even our alarm, was evoked soon by 
phenomena still more strange than the 
mysterious earth form upon which the mist- 
curtain had been raised so suddenly. 

I have said that the speed of the Paracuia 
was gradually increasing; now it was 
excessive, that of the current remaining 
inferior to it. Now, of a sudden, the grapnel 
that had belonged to the Halbrane, and was 
in the bow of the boat, flew out of its secket 
as though drawn by an irresistible power, and 
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the rope that held it was strained to 
breaking point. It seemed to tow us, as it 
grazed the surface of the water towards the 
shores. 

“ What's the matter?" cried William Guy. 
“ Cut away, boatswain, cut away ! " shouted 
West, “or we shall be dragged against the 
rocks." 

Hurliguerly hurried to the bow of the 
Paracuta to cut away the rope. Of a sudden 
the knife he held was snatched out of his 
hand, the rope broke, and the grapnel, like a 
projectile, shot off in the direction of the 
sphinx. 

At the same moment, all the articles 
on board the boat that were made of 
iron or steel—cooking utensils, arms, 
Endicott’s stove, our knives, which were 
torn from our pockets—took flight after a 
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similar fashion in the same direction, while 
the boat, quickening its course, brought up 
against the beach. 

What was happening? In order to 
explain these inexplicable things, were we 
not obliged to acknowledge that we had come 
into the region of those wonders which 
I attributed to the hallucinations of Arthur 
Pym? 

No! These were physical facts which 
we had just witnessed, and not imaginary 
phenomena! 

We had, however, no time for reflection, 
and immediately upon our landing our 
attention was turned in another direction by 
the sight of a boat lying wrecked upon the 
sand. 

“The Malbrane's boat!” cried Hurliguerly. 
It was indeed the boat which Hearne had 
stolen, and it was simply smashed to pieces ; 
in & word. only the formless wreckage of a 
craft which has been flung against rocks hy 
the sea remained. 

We observed immediately that all the iron- 
work of the boat had disappeared, down to 
the hinges of the rudder. Not one trace of 
the metal existed. 

What could be the meaning of this? 

A loud eall from West brought us to a 
little strip of beach on the right of our 
stranded boat. 

Three corpses lay upon the stony soil-—that 
of Hearne, that of Martin Holt, and that 
of one of the Falklands men. 

Of the thirteen who had gone with the 
sealing-master there remained only these 
three, who had evidently been dead some 

days. 

What had become of the ten missing 
men? Had their bodies been carried out to 
sea? 

We searched all along the coast, into the 
creeks, and between the outlying rocks, but 
in vain. Nothing was to be found, no traces 
of a camp, not even the vestiges of a landing. 

“ Their boat," said William Guy, “ must 
have been struck by a drifting iceberg. The 
rest of Hearne's companions have been 
drowned, and only these three bodies have 
come ashore, lifeless.” 

“ But," asked the boatswain, ‘ how is the 
state the boat is in to be explained ? ” 

“ And especially,” added West, “the dis- 
appearance of all the iron ? ” 

* Indeed,” said I, “ it looks as though every 
bit had been violently torn off.” 

Leaving the Paracuta in the charge of two 
men, we again took our way to the interior, in 
order to extend our search over a wider 
expanse. 

As we were approaching the huge mound 
the mist cleared away, and the form stood 
out with greater distinctness. It was, as I 
have said, almost that of a sphinx—a dusky- 
hued sphinx, as though the matter which 
composed it had been oxidised by the in- 
clemency of the polar climate. 

And then a possibility flashed into my 
mind, an hypothesis which explaiied these 
astonishing phenomena. 

“Ah!” I exclaimed, “a loadstone !—that 
is it! A magnet with prodigious power of 
attraction ! ” 

I was understood, and in an instant the 
final catastrophe, to which Hearne and 
his companions were victims, Was explained 
with terrible clearness. 

The Antarctic Sphinx was simply a 
colossal magnet. Under the influence of 
that magnet the iron bands of the Halbrane’s 
boat had been torn out and projected as 
though by the action of a catapult. This 
was the occult force that had irresistibly 
attracted everything made of iron on the 
Paracuta. And the boat itself would have 
shared the fate of the Halóranes boat had 
& single bit of that metal been employed in its 
construction. Was it, then, the proximity of 
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the magnetio pole that produced such 
effects ? 

At first we entertained this idea, but on 
reflection we rejected it. 

At the place where the magnetic meridians 
cross, the only phenomenon produced is the 
vertical position of the magnetic needle in two 
similar points of the terrestrial globe. This 
phenomenon, already proved by observations 
made on the spot, must be identical in the 
Antarctic regions. 

Thus, then, there did exist a magnet of 
prodigious intensity in the zone of attraction 
which we had entered. Under our eyes one 
of those surprising effects which had hitherto 
been classed among fables was actually 
produced. 

The following appeared to me to be the 
true explanation. 

The Trade. winds bring a constant succes- 
sion of clouds or mists in which immense 
quantities of electricity not completely 
exhausted by storms are stored. Hence 
there exists a formidable accumulation of 
electric fluid at the poles, and it flows towards 
the land in a permanent stream. 

From this cause come the northern and 
southern auroras, whose luminous splendours 
shine above the horizon, especialiy during 
the long polar night, and are visible even in 
the temperate zones when they attain their 
maximum of culmination. 

These continuous currents at the poles, 
which bewilder our compasses, must possess 
an extraordinary intluence. And it would 
suffice that a block of iron should be subjected 
to their action for it to be changed into a 
magnet of power proportioned to the intensity 
of the current, to the number of turns of the 
electric helix, and to the square root of the 
diameter of the block of magnetised iron. 
Thus, then, the bulk of the sphinx which 
upreared its mvstic form upon this outer edge 
of the southern lands might be calculated by 
thousands of cubic yards. 

Now, in order that the current should 
circulate around it and make a magnet of it 
by induction, what was required? Nothing 
but a metallic lode, whose innumerable 
windings through the bowels of the soil 
should be connected subterraneously at the 
base of the block. 

It seemed to me also that the place of this 
block ought to be in the magnetic axis, as 
a sort of gigantic calamite, whence the 
imponderable fluid whose currents made an 
inexhaustible accumulator set up at the 
confines of the world should issue. Our 
compass could not have enabled us to 
determine whether the marvel before our eves 
really was at the magnetic pole of the south- 
ern regions. AllI can say is, that its needle 
staggered about, helpless and useless. And 
in fact the exact location of the Antarctic 
Sphinx mattered little in respect of the 
constitution of that artificial loadstone, and 
the manner in which the clouds and metallic 
lode supplied its attractive power. 

In this very plausible fashion I was led to 
explain the phenomenon by instinct. It 
could not be doubted that we were in the 
vicinity of a magnet which produced these 
terrible but strictly natural etfects by its 
attraction. 

I communicated my idea to my com. 
panions, and they regarded this explana- 
tion as conclusive, in presence otf the 
physical facts of which we were the actual 
witnesses. 

“We shall incur no risk by going to the 
foot of the mouud I suppose," said Captain 
Len Guy. 

'" None," I replied. 

“ There— ves—there!” 

I could not describe the impression those 
three words made upon us. Edgar Poe 
would have said that they were three cries 
from the depths of the under. world. 


It was Dirk Peters who had spoken, and 
his body was stretched out in the direc. 
tion of the sphinx, as though it had been 
turned to iron and was attracted by the 
magnet. 

Then he sped swiftly towards the sphinx- 
like mound, and his companions followed 
him over rough ground strewn with volcanic 
remains of all sorts. 

The monster grew larger as we neared it, 
but lost none of its mythological shape. 
Alone on that vast plain it produced a sense 
of awe. And—but this could only have 
been a delusion— we seemed to be drawn 
towards it by the force of its magnetic 
attraction. 

On arriving at the base of the mound, we 
found there the various articles on which the 
magnet had exerted its power; arms, 
utensils, the grapnel of the Paracuta, all 
adhering tothe sides of the monster. There 
also were the iron relics of the Halbrane's 
boat, all her utensils, arms, and fittings, even 
to the nails and the iron portions of the 
rudder. 

There was no possibility of regaining 
possession of any of these things. Even had 
they not adhered to the loadstone rock at 
too great a height to be reached, they 
adhered to it too closely to be detached. 
Hurliguerly was infuriated by the impossi- 
bility of recovering his knife, which he 
recognised at fifty feet above his head, and 
cried, as he shook his clenched fist at the 
imperturbable monster— 

“ Thief of a sphinx! ” 

Of course the things which had belonged to 
the Halbrane's boat and the Paracuta were 
the only articles that ndorned the mighty 
sides of the lonely mystic form. Never had 
any ship reached such a latitude of the 
Antarctic Sea. Hearne and his accomplices, 
Captain Len Guy and his companions, were 
the first who had trodden this point of the 
southern continent. And any vessel that 
might have approached this colossal magnet 
must have incurred certain destruction. 
Our schooner must hr.ve perished, even as 
its boat had been dashed into a shapeless 
wreck. 

West now reminded us that it was 
imprudent to prolong our stay upon this 
Land of the Sphinx—a name to be retained. 
Time pressed, and a few days’ delay wouic 
have entailed our wintering at the foot of the 
ice-barrier. 

The order to return to the beach had just 
been given, when the voice of the half-breed 
was again heard, as he cried out— 

"There! There! There!" 

We followed the sounds to the back of the 
monster's right paw, and we found Dirk Peters 
on his knees, with his hands stretched out be- 
forean almost naked corpse, which had been 
preserved intact by the cold of these regions, 
and was as rigid as iron. The head was 
bent, a white beard hung down to the waist. 
the nails of the feet &nd hands were like 
claws. 

How had this corpse been fixed to the 
side of the mound at six feet above the 
ground ? 

Across the body. held in place by its cross- 
belt, we saw the twisted barrel of a musket 
half-eaten by rust. l 

“Pym -my poor Pym!” groaned Dirk 
Peters. 

He tried to rise, that he might approach 
and kiss the ossified corpse. But his knees 
bent under him, a strangled sob seemed to 
rend his throat, with a terrible spasm his 
faithful heart broke, and the haif-breed fell 
back--dead ! . 

The story was easy to read. After their 
separation, the boat had carried Arthur Pym 
through these Antarctic regions! Like us, 
once he had passed beyond the south pole, he 
came-into the zone of the monster! And 


thers, while his boat was swept along on the 
northern current, he was seized by the 
magnetic fluid before he could get rid of the 
gun which was slung over his shoulder, and 
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hurled against the fatal load-tone Sphinx of 
the Ice-realm. 

Now tne faithful half-breed rests under 
the clay of the Land of the Antarctic Mystery, 
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by the side of his “ poor Pym,” that hero 

whose strange adventures found a chronicler 

no less strange in the great American poet ! 
(To be continued.) 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


I was nearly the end of spring ere the 
expedition reached Winter Lake, and vet 
while encamped there they were delaved by 
& heavy fall of snow followed by sleet and 
rain. 

When they were able to take up their 
route they found the ice on the lake still 
firm enough to bear them, and so chose it 
instead of going overland. 

The three canoes were mounted upon 
sledges, and nine men were appointed to look 
after them, having the help of two dogs to 
each canoe. 

The stores and provisions were then 
distributed equally amongst the rest of the 
men, except & few small articles which the 
Indians carried. 

In the way of provisions there were only 
two small bays of pemmican. two of pounded 
meat. five of suet, and about enough fresh 
meat for supper, a pitifully scant supply for 
such a party, setting forth upon so long and 
laborious & journey. and vet there was no 
murmuring nor holding back. Relying upon 
the country to supplv them with food as 
they went along. they toiled away cheerfully 
at their heavy loads. Yet, owing to the heavy 
wet snow which lay upon the ice, it was very 
slow going, and not more than six miles had 
been accomplished by nightfall. and then the 
whole party was much fatigued and several 
members of it were troubled with swollen 
and inflamed legs, that boded ill for the 
future. 

The following day was extremely hot, and 
told upon the men severely. Their lameness 
increased very much, and some not previously 
affected began to compiain. The dogs, too, 
showed signs of exhaustion, and one of them 
lay down upon the ice refusing to budge, so 
that he had to be released from the harness. 

Under these circumstances Lieut. Franklin 
made a short day of it. going into camp when 
only four miles had been travelled. 

“I am becoming deeply concerned about 
the condition of our men," he said to his 
brother officers, as they took counsel together 
i1 the evening "If they break down like 
this so soon, the prospects of our reaching 
the sea are poor indeed. I never expected 
them to feel the toils of the journey so 
much. They are trying enough to be sure, 
but I thought the vovageurs would be equal 
to anything we would require of them.” 

“It’s a great surprise and disappointment 
to me, too," said Dr. Richardson. * They do 
not seem to be able to stand as much as we 
can. Even Denis holds out better than the 
most of them. Can we do anything to 
lighten their burdens ? " 

Ihave been thinking of that," replied 
I.ieut. Franklin. * and have come to the con- 
clusion to leave one of our canoes here. 
We will not really need it when we do 
come to the Coppermine River. and we can 
distribute the weight much better if we leave 
it." 

This idea was approved by the others and 
&cted upon at once. the canoe being placed 
upon & stage erected for the purpose and 
carefully covered, so that it might be used 
upon the return journey if necessary. 
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CHAPTER XVI.— WOLVES, RAPIDS, AND MUSK-OXEN. 


By this move three men we:e re'eased to 
share the loads of those who were lame, and 
a dog was added to the sledges of the other 
two canoes, the result of this assistance 
being that nearly nine miles were made the 
next dav. 

But the day following they came upon ice 
that was much honeycombed by the recent 
rains, and presented innumerable sharp points 
which tore their shoes and lacerated their 
feet at every step, rendering their progress 
painful in the extreme, while the poor dogs 
marked their path with blood. 

In spite of all their difficulties and draw- 
backs. however, the expedition crawled 
onward, and at last on July 1 reached the 
long and eagerly looked.for Coppermine 
River, where it tlowed past the remarkable 
rock called by the Indians Rock-nest. 

In their joy at reaching the river they 
forgot their weariness and sufferings, and 
Akaitcho and his Indians having had the 
good fortune to kill a couple of deer, there 
was meat in plenty for all, and they felt all 
very cheerful; Denis added to the hilarity 
of the occasion by a lively performance upon 
his piccolo, which was highly appreciated. 

Although he would have bitten his tongue 
off rather than admit it, the truth was he 
had grown pretty well tired of the expedi- 
tion, and would have hailed with de'ight 
the decree to turn about and retrace their 
steps. 

Lieut. Franklin was not unobservant of 
this, and thinking the diversion would be 
good for the lad, said to him: 

" Denis, you're getting sick of this weari- 
some business, I know. How would you 
like to go otf with Akaitcho for a few days 
and try your luck at hunting? Could you 
endure the sole society of Indians for the 
sake of having a little variety ? ” 

Denis looked up at the Lieutenant with a 
demure smile. He quite realised that to 
accept the offer would be to expose himself 
to chaff in view of his freely expressed 
dislike for the redskins, but at the same 
time his passion for hunting was too strong 
to allow such a little thing as that to stand 
in the way of its indulgence. 

“Oh, that’s all right,” he responded. 
“Indians good for hunting. Me help them. 
Fine!" 

* You conceited young fellow," laughed 
the Lieutenant. ‘I really believe you think 
yourself in no wise inferior to Akaitcho 
himself in the matter of hunting. Well, 
we'll see. You can go with the Indians for 
& few days and see what you can do." 

“ Meret, bien ! " cried Denis, springing up 
into the air and bringing his feet together 
with a sharp smack, after a peculiar way 
that he had. * You are very good.  Allons, 
Kovee, we shall get some deer, eh ? "' 

Well supplied with ammunition, Denis 
joined the hunters, and they went on ten 
miles or more ahead of the slow-moving 
expedition, but keeping within reach of the 
Coppermine River, whose course the whole 
party was now following to the sea. 

It was quite & picturesque country through 
which they passed, the hills shelving to the 


river banks and being well covered with wooa, 
while the surface of the rocks was richly 
ornamented with lichens. 

Denis attached himself to Akaitcho, no 
other company than that of the chieftain 
being good enough for him, and the great 
man being quite ignorant of his companion's 
feelings towards his race made himself very 
agreeable. 

Having reached a locality that Akaitcho 
pronounced good for reindeer, they struck into 
the country, keeping a sharp look-out for their 
quarry and allowing Koyee to range freely, so 
that nothing might be missed. 

Late that afternoon they sighted & fine 
herd of deer, and after some careful stalking 
which took much time, succeeded in securing 
three good fat fellows with which they were 
content. It was too late to get back to their 
own camp that night, so, after cutting up the 
deer, they prepared to stay where they were 
until morning. 

But if, after the exertions of the day, which 
had indeed been pretty severe, they expected 
to have a quiet night’s rest, they were doomed 
to disappointment. 

Attracted no doubt by the scent of blood, 
a large pack of wolves appeared—big grey 
timber-wolves, whose ravenous appetites 
rendered them very bold, and who seemed as 
determined to possess themselves of the meat 
as Akaitcho and Denis were determined to 
defend it. 

The meat had been cached a little to one 
side of the camp, and with a daring strategy 
that showed surprising sagacity the wolves 
sought to get in between the hunters and the 
venison. In sodoing of course they exposed 
themselves fully to the fire of the guns, and at 
the first volley two of the leaders fell shot 
through the heart. 

But this, instead of scaring the others only 
served to render them more reckless, and they 
turned so fiercely upon their two assailants 
that the latter were forced to fall back and 
take refuge upon the top of a rock that 
fortunately was at hand. Here they were 
comparatively safe, but that did not satisfy 
them. They could not tamely submit to 
being despoiled of their hard-won game, and 
so they re-loaded as rapidly as possible and 
again fired into the huddle of restless grey 
forms. 

This time, however, they could not aim 
so well, and as a consequence they wounded, 
but did not kill, those their bullets hit. The 
pain of their wounds enraged the brutes so 
that, forgetting the meat, they gave their 
whole attention to the men, springing 
furiously up at them with frantic gnashing 
of teeth and horrid growling. 

Akaitcho had not time to re-load, but 
clubbing his gun, smote the maddened animals 
with the heavy butt, hurling them backwards 
every time they sprang up. 

Unfortunately, in making an extra effort of 
the kind he lost his footing, and, after & vain 
attempt to recover his balance, in which his 
gun slipped from his hands, he pitched 
forward right among the leaping, howling, 
gnashing animals. 

He gave.a yell of terror as he fell, which 
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Denis echoed, and this, combined with the 
suddenness of his fall, served to produce a 
momentary panic among the wolves; but it 
was only for a moment, and they would have 
been upon him the next instant had not Denis, 
giving a whoop worthy of the Indians from 
whom he had learned it, leapt down from the 
rock, and, firing his gun in the face of the 
nearest wolf, seized the barrel in both hands 
and swung the butt around in half a circle, 
banging the brutes so mightily that, furious 
as they were, they were compelled to give 
Way. 

“Get up quick, quick!" he cried to 
Akaitcho, who had fallen so heavily as to be 
slightly stunned, and, picking himself up, the 
big Indian regained his position on the rock, 
where Denis instantly joined him. 

By this time the wolves were beginning to 
realise that they were getting the worst of 
the struggle. Three of their number had 
been killed outright, and three more placed 
hors de combat by blows from the gun butts, 
and so when, having loaded again, Akaitcho 
and Denis, aiming carefully, despatched two 
more of the brutes, the remainder took them- 
selves off to a safe distance, where they 
howled in futile rage and chagrin for the 
rest of the nicht. 

Thus the brave hunters succeeded in 
saving not only their own skins, but the 
supply of meat which was so greatly needed 
by the expedition, and when the following 
day Denis told Lieut. Franklin the whole 
story the latter's face glowed with pride 
&nd pleasure in his protégé as he said 
warmly : 

* Denis, you proved yourself nothing short 
ofahero. IwishlI had been there to see you. 
But I’m particularly glad that it was 
Akaitcho whose life you saved, for, unless 
he’s a monster of ingratitude, he should 
never forget, and it’s in his power to be of 
very great service to us.” 

It was the second day of July when, after 
their toilsome tugging over ice and land, the 
canoes were at last launched in the swift 
current of the Coppermine Hiver. 

As they started Lieut. Franklin called 
for & round of cheers in which all heartily 
joined. If powder had not been so scarce 
they would have fired a feu de joie, but they 
had to content themselves with such noises 
as they could furnish from their own throats. 

Their first experience was & succession of 
strong rapids through which the canoes 
were carried with extraordinary rapidity, 
shooting over large stones, a single touch of 
which would have smashed the frail struc- 
iures. 

The canoes were also in danger from lack 
of the long poles which should lie along 
thei: bottoms and equalise their cargoes, as 
in plunging through the waves they were 
liable to break their backs. 

The scenery on either hand was beautiful, 
consisting of gentle elevations and dales 
wooded to the water's edge, and flanked by a 
range of round-backed hills several hundred 
feet in height. 

At the foot of the rapids the high lands 
receded to a greater distance, and the river 
flowed with a more gentle current in a wider 
channel, through a level, open country. 

Under the increasing warmth of the sun 
vegetation was making rapid progress, the 
trees putting forth their leaves, and flowers 
ornamenting the moss-covered ground, while 
the summer birds began to sing in the woods, 
and flocks of ducks, gulls, and plover made 
their appearance in the river. 

All this helped to hearten the members of 
th expedition and they pressed on actively, 
making good progress down the river that 
was leading them to the Arctic Ocean. 

As the rapids were numerous, and many 
of them very dangerous, Lieut. Franklin, 
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who, brave as he was, never assumed a need- 
Jess risk, gave orders that no rapid should be 
run by the canoes until one of the voyageurs 
had first gone on ahead and examined its 
character; and, furthermore, that whenever 
the rapids were particularly lively all the 
guns, ammunition, instruments, and stores 
that would be damaged by wetting, should 
be carried over the land to the foot of the 
rapid. 

The wisdom of this arrangement was not 
long in being strikingly illustrated, for at one 
of the rapids through which the first canoe 
passed in safety, the second one, containing 
Lieut. Franklin and Dr. Richardson, 
being not so skilfully managed, was dashed 
upon a rock in the very middle of the rapid, 
and so badly stoven that it filled at once and 
capsized, throwing its occupants into the 
tumultuous water. 

Had it been a mere matter of swimming 
ashore, none of those thus unceremoniously 
dumped out would have been in any danger, 
for they were all strong, expert swimmers. 

But they had been upset just where the 
rapid raged most fiercely between and over 
a thick-set throng of rocks and boulders that 
gave little chance to the swimmer fighting for 
his life. 

Several of those who had gone by land to 
carry the stores, etc., saw the accident, and by 
loud shouts sought to encourage and direct 
the struggling men. 

But that was all they could do. They 
were powerless to offer a helping hand, nor 
could they throw anything to them that 
would serve as a lifebuoy. 

Again and again both Lieut. Franklin 
and Dr. Richardson vanished in the foaming 
whirls, and it seemed as if they must be gone 
for good. 

Yet they reappeared, still bravely fighting 
with the pitiless water that would claim 
them for its victims, and kept on down the 
rapid, more than once escaping being dashed 
against a boulder by what seemed little short 
of a miracle. 

Denis, who had gone down in the first 
canoe, hearing the shouts of the vovageurs 
ashore, hurried back to see what was the 
matter, and whe» he took in the situation 
cried out with horrified apprehension — 

"Oh, see! They will be drown for sure. 
What will we do? What will we do?" 

And, futile though it would have been, he 
would have assuredly leaped into the water 
after his beloved chief had not Mr. Hood 
held him back, saying: 

** No use, Denis, you could not help them. 
God grant they'll pull through all right ! " 

It was certainly hard to be a passive 
spectator of sothrilling a struggle; but there 
was nothing to be done, and in breathless 
anxiety they watched the strong men battling 
with the yet stronger torrent. 

Had the rapids continued for many yards 
farther than they did, the issue of the matter 
must have been calamitous; but, happily, 
just before the two Englishmen, worn out by 
their tremendous etfort, reached the point of 
utter exhaustion, they shot through a steep 
slide into a deep eddy, whence Mr. Hood and 
Denis were able to draw them out ere they 
sank in the whirling flood. 

As for the two voyageurs, their previous 
experience of such situations enabled them 
to put their strength to better purpose, and 
they both succeeded in extricating themselves 
from the power of the rapid unhurt. 

The canoe went through without further 
injury, and was caught at the foot of the 
rapid, not so badly broken but that the voya- 
geurs could repair it in a couple of hours. 
Altogether it was a very fortunate escape, for 
which Lieut. Franklin and his fellow suf- 
ferers felt profoundly grateful. 

" And was it not well that I had the things 


portaged across? " the former exclaimed; 
"otherwise our loss would have been 
irreparable. I shall not fail to observe the 
same precaution in future." 

This entailed more work, of course, but 
now everyone saw how wise it was, and 
there was no grumbling about it. 

After the fierce rapid which had so nearly 
proved fatal to the two most important 
members of the expedition, the river widened 
out and ran smoothly though swiftly over a 
gravelly bottom, and the canoes glided along 
at the rate of twenty-five miles per day, which 
was very gratifying. 

Not less cheering was the announcement 
made by Akaitcho that they were coming to 
the region where musk.-oxep were to be found, 
and meat, which had been scarce of late, 
would soon be plentiful again. 

It was not long before the chief's 
prediction was fulfilled, one of the Indians 
coming into camp at nightfall in quite a 
state of excitement, to report that he had 
sighted a large herd of musk-oxen on the 
barren ground a mile inland. 

On hearing this Lieut. Franklin at once 
decided to halt for a day or more to lay in 
a supply of meat, and the word was passed 
that everybody who wished might join in the 
hunt on the morrow. This permission was 
hailed with joy, and there was a general 
cleaning of guns and sharpening of arrows, 
and other preparations for the grand battle 
against the musk-oxen. 

Immediately after a hasty breakfast all the 
men of the party set forth, leaving the women 
in charge of the camp. 

They were all in high spirits, for they 
would enjoy the excitement of the chase no 
less tban the respite from the labours of 
paddle and portage, and they joked and 
laughed, and sang and shouted, as they made 
their way towards the plains. 

There was no need for being particularly 
quiet or cautious, as the musk-oxen are less 
wary than must other wild animals, and are 
easily approached, provided the hunters go 
against the wind. 

Yet, as soon as the party had come upon 
the barren ground, Lieut. Franklin gave 
orders that they should advance in perfect 
silence; for he was anxious that they should 
not fail of securing a good many of the 
animals, whose meat, in spite of the strong, 
disagreeable, musky flavour, would be so 
welcome an addition to their larder. 

They had gone about & mile from the 
river ere the musk oxen were sighted, and 
then it was Akaitcho who had the satisfaction 
of first reporting them. 

On his signals being understood, the whole 
party would have rushed forward pell-mell 
had not Lieut. Franklin restrained them. 

“No, no," he said; “let us make sure 
of a good day's work. You,” addressing Dr. 
Richardson, “take half the men and go to 
the right, and I will take the other balf and 
go to the left, and then we may be able to 
surround the herd." 

They accordingly divided into two bands, 
which then spread out so as to cover a wide 
area and so come upon the herd, which they 
found in a sort of shallow depression where 
the moss upon which they fed was especially 
thick. 

So cautiously did the hunters approach, 
that the report of the death-dealing guns was 
the first intimation the poor musk-oxen had of 
their proximity. 

The volley brought down four and wounded 
several more, one of whom, an old bull, who 
looked very fierce with his shaggy mane and 
massive horns, caught sight of Lieut. 
Franklin ashe stood re-loading his gun, and 
instantly charged upon him lke a thunder- 
bolt. g^ 


( To Le continued.) 
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THE SAILOR ON FOREIGN SERVICE. 


By GEORGE ANDREW PATTERSON, R.N., 


Author of “ A Rolling Commission," * In the Gunner’s Cabin,” etc. etc, 


[" a previous paper I gave an account of 

what a sailor's hands find to do during 
the working hours of an ordinary day on a 
foreign station, which I hope interested 
« B.O.P." readers. If any such wished that 
the writer had run on a bit longer and given 
them more for their money, the wish is met 
in the present paper, which may be con- 
sidered supplementary to the former, as it 
shows how our sailor passes the watches of 
the night. 

Boys will remember that, under the cir- 
cumstances alluded to, all hands were piped 
down at three bells (9.30), and that having 


figuratively tucked our sailor into his ham- 
mock and wished him good-night, we left 
him in peace and quietness to enjoy the 
luxury of ‘ all night in.” 

But it is only when at anchor or in har- 
bour that nights are qaiet; at sea it is 
different. I don’t know whether any who 
read this hold the notion I did when a very 
small boy. I remember I used to fancy that 
ships must stop at night ; for one thing, the 
captain would want to go to sleep. Ah, 
those simple happy days! I know well 
enough now that ships do sail on in the 
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dark. Extra care, though, is necessary, and 
something shall be said about it. 

When the vessel is on the move, then, a 
portion, or * watch," of men are mustered 
for the first watch at eight o’clock, and the 
care of the ship is duly turned over to them 
until midnight. Some are placed as “ look- 
outs,” to give an alarm in case of danger 
ahead, somebody also is stationed astern, 
ready to let go a lifebuoy, should anyone 
fall overboard. This disaster is further 


provided against every evening at sea by 
having one of the boats furnished with food 
and water, and a picked crew told oti to 


man her at à moment's notice. And all the 
night through it is usual when the sentry 
strikes the hours for this lifebcat's crew to 
muster, and for look-outs to respond “ All’s 
well, fore top; " “ Alls well, main top,” etc., 
so that the officer of the watch may know 
they are not asleep, but keeping their eyes 
skinned. 

Now it may very naturally be supposed 
that this ringing of the bell every half-hour, 
and the responses and musterings every 
hour, must be a great nuisance and very 
disturbing to sleepers. Perhaps so; though 


I have known men whom big guns would 
not wake. But still I can tell a curious 
incident å propos of this, which goes to show 
there must be something disturbing about 
it, for once or twice, when duty has taken 
me among & body of sleepers, and the bell 
has sounded, I have been startled to hear 
some snorer exclaim ‘“ All’s well ”—a little 
subdued, perhaps, but otherwise just the 
same as if he was on duty. 

Thus the night wears on, and the first 
watch draws to a close. Eight belis, mid- 
night, comes round, and all is commotion ; 
for now, fair or foul weather, men below in 
their hammocks are awakened by shrill 
pipings from the boatswain’s-mates’ whistles, 
and ordered in hoarse tones to “Rouse out, 
there, rouse out; show a leg, show a leg; 
rouse out." Scant time is afforded them for 
any toilet, even should they be in the 
humour for à wash and brush up, which I 
am bound to say they are not. In five 
minutes sharp “little one bell" is sounded, 
names are called over by light of lantern, 
and, one by one, men pass round the capstan 
under the vigilant eye of the officer of the 
watch. Skulkers, if any, are looked up by 
the corporals and made to toe pitch ; the 
care of the ship is formally turned over to 
the newcomers for another round of eight 
bells, that is, until four o'clock, when the 
first watch are again called, whilst thcse 
who have kept middle watch go below to 
snatch what sleep they can get amid the 
bustle of scrubbing decks and preparations 
for another day, which at sea always begins 
thus early. l 

As a general rule all hammocks are piped 
down every evening after sunset, and slung 
up under the beams on the mess deck above 
the mess tables; but occasionally in the 
tropics during the rainy season, or in 
unusually sultry weather, only one-half of 
them—those of the watch below—are piped 
down. In this way the sailor obtains the 
comfort of a comparatively clear bedroom, 
and of course he ought to make it just as 
comfortable for the man coming after him. 
So when the middle watch man is roused 
out at midnight and told to “ show a veg or 
“rise and shine,” after he has shuffled into 
his breeks, the next thing is to turn to his 
hammock and get that ready for stowing. 

There being no time to spare, our sailor 
must play sharp: first he gives his blankets 
a shake up and lays them lengthwise inside, 
and then begins to bang and squeeze and 
give his hammock general fum-fum, stuffing 
up a hollow here, thumping down a bulge 
there; then, coiling the first turn of his lash- 
ing round the end he has been working on 
and hauling taut to keep it in shape, he 
proceeds with the fum-fum business for 
another foot or so, takes another turn of 
lashing and hauls taut, and so on, fleeting 
along until the hammock is moulded into 
the form of a big German sausage, smooth and 
hard, with seven turns of lashing running 
round it. Having thus licked it into shape, 
the sailor throws it across his shoulders and 
goes on deck to stow it, and to answer to his 
name when they call the middle watch, while 
men going off watch carry down their beds 
with them. 

This four hours on and off duty is termed 
“watch and watch," and is the invariable 
custom of the service at sea as regards the 
crew. It is very rarely interrupted except 
the ship should be taken flat aback by 
tornado, or bein peril from collision, or what 
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not, when a peremptory “clear .ower deck ” 
brings up all hands, tumble-out-and-never- 
mind-dressing fashion. Follow up this four 
hours * watch and watch,” and you will find 
that the same watch of men would always 
come on at midnight and keep middle 
watch, the most restful part of the night; so 
to remedy this, the watch from four to eight 
in the evening is split into two little ones, 
called ‘*dog-watches.” By this plan things 
are brought level; middle-watch men of one 
night get next night's middle in bed, though 
even then none but seamen would get much 
repose amid so many distracting sounds as 
are connected with keeping the ship going. 

As regards officers, heutenants, assisted by 
subs and middies, are the watchkeepers on 
deck. and engineers below. On a pinch these 
sometimes do watch and watch, but not often, 
the Admiralty complements allowed in these 
ranks usually permitting three watches to be 
arranged. with the first luff, and senior 
engineer perhaps, to stand off, as an equiva- 
lent to these officers being at everybody's 
beck and call during the day. It may be 
remarked in passing that when the Prince of 
Wales's sons received their seagoing appoint- 
ments and went out into blue water, they 
never kept middle watch; neither did 
“ Sprat“ and “ Herring "—for such was the 
style and title of these roval princes on the 
Bacchante's lower deck—sling up in 
hammocks like other naval cadets. 

But whether in two watches or three, 
watchkeepers are always ready to give up 
charge. As I write, I smile in recalling my 
early enthusiasm. When first I went to sea 
I was quite indifferent about being relieved, 
and would have kept all the watches bad it 
been left to me; but before long I became 
like others: was glad to see my relief heave 
in sight, nnd used to tell him he was welcome 
as the flowers of May. The deck officer 
usually dispatches & middy to summon his 
successor, * and, youngster,” says he, " mind 
you stick to him till you see him under 
wav." 

The course of the night watch is apt to be 
interrupted in various ways. For instance, 
there is “night quarters." The particular 
night this is to come off is kept a profound 
secret, so one is always in a state of suspense. 
The captain himself has been known to 
visit the drummer's hammock at dead of 
night and arouse him with the order to beat 
to quarters. At such times you would think 
the end of the world was come, or, at any 
rate, that the ship was going down. In alarm 
and dire confusion every soul on board is 
roused out to play his part. The crew 
nervously stumble and fumble in frenzied 
endeavours to lash up their hammocks, and 
then knock one another over with them in 
the race to get them quickly stowed; those 
bowled over scramble to their feet, and there 
is a fierce inomentary exchange of compli- 
ments, but explanations must wait. Then 
there is a rush for cutlasses and small arms, 
each sailor trying to be first at his post. 
Sentries, with rifle and ball cartridge, are 
placed over the boats. The gunner seems & 
madman for the moment; he has managed 
to slip into a pair of pants and his magazine 
slippers, and you catch a glimpse of him 
plunging through all the hurly.burly in 
deshabille with a bunch of keys to open the 
powder magazine. Big guns are cast loose, 
charged with shot, and a certain number of 
rounds fired off at a supposed enemy. The 
doctor and his assistants, with instruments 
and appliances for imaginary wounded, 
occupy some sheltered position, while the 
carpenter’s crew and engine-room staff carry 
out their respective duties. In short, all 
efforts that ingenuity can suggest are put 
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forth both for attack and defence, and the 
captain with his staff perambulate around, 
doing their best to spy out any weak point 
or defect. The time that elapses after the 
drum-beat before the first shot is fired is 
recorded, and, very likely, officers are 
ordered to keep their divisions at drill for an 
hour. 

“ Fire quarters" is a somewhat similar 
practice, also often carried out at night, and 
as at these times one is turned out neck and 
crop and hustled about on all sides, many 
instead of using their beds prefer to wait up 
in expectation, whenever there is the least 
whisper of the event coming off. 

From all I have said, it will be evident 
that a prime qualification essential to the 
making of a good sailor is the ability to 
bunk down anywhere under any circum- 
stances, and drop off dead to the world 
around. This is a weak point with many, 
especially with officers, as responsibility 
comes to be forced upon them ; they develop 
" nerves," and, as to sleep, become sensitive 
to disturbing influences. 

In this connection & good deal depends 
upon the class of vessel a man is serving in. 
The lower decks and compartments of big 
ships provide comparatively quiet spots for 
slumber. Small ships, of course, are not so 
commodious; so much of their space is 
required for armament, stores, and provisions, 
that it becomes a puzzle to find room for 
the crew, hence cramped sleeping quarters. 
I can speak from experience, having served 
more than once in small craft in the tropics, 
where I found night-time very wearisome. 

It will throw a sidelight on several phases 
of ship-life to outline a picture of a night, 
typical of many I went through in these 
commissions. I have middle watch to keep, 
say, and therefore decide to retire early. I 
go downstairs to my dormitory, which is a 
fair-sized apartment, cabins each side, with 
stands of muskets screwed to them, and a 
score or so of hammocks slung up short over- 
head. In one of these I hang up, not in 
privacy and retirement though, for the 
steerage is devoted to many other purposes 
besides being the sleeping room of subordin- 
ate officers, whose sea-chests are stationed 
around. These are, of course, private 
property. Just so; but like everybody and 
everything on board ship they must conform 
to regulations—first lieutenant says so, and 
there’s an end of it. So our sea-chests are 
very considerately whitewashed once a week, 
to make them look nice, and their lids, ay, 
and handles too, tarred over. This is 
awkward, as one finds out every time he goes 
to his chest; bu‘ it is especially awkward 
just now, for my hammock is bobbing about 
& little above the level of my nose, and it 
is absolutely necessary to find foothold 
somewhere to enable me to execute the bit 
of gymnastics required to get into it. How 
ever, I was told not to expect to have things 
all my own way when I went to sea ; so, after 
many mighty struggles, and perhaps the help 
of a friendly lez up, I at last manage to 
wriggle into my dreaming-sack without 
tarring my feet very much, and lie there 
panting, my head just grazing the deck 
beams. 

It feels comfortable; so itis. I have no 
quarrel with a hammock, but for all that. 
sleep is out of the question. On one side of 
me is the gun-room, and rollicking midship- 
men. clerks, and subs, who will doubtless 
make sedate officers in years to come, are 
bawling out every other minute to their 
steward in his fusty littleden opposite, half- 
pantry, half tuck-shop, for a box of sardines, 
bottle of beer, tin of jam—fancy, sardines 
and jam! And as he stumbles across the 
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deck, in a fluster and at his wits’ end by their 
importunate demands, he generally manages 
to let me know he is “Coming, sir," by 
running his head plump into my hammock and 
setting me swinging. I console myself with 
the reflection that it will soon be over; they 
must shut up shop and put out lights at ten 
o'clock, thank goodness. But when that 
hour arrives, one of the senior subs hasn't 
quite finished his chow-chow, and sends his 
compliments by the master-at-arms to the 
first lieutenant asking for half an hour's 
lights, hence Jondy with his lantern is kept 
dancing attendance at my bedside till five 
bells. 

Now, surely, there will be a chance! But 
no—straight in front of me, affixed to the 
mainmast, is a large reflector-lamp that fasci- 
nates me by its intense blaze, besides making 
the little dormitory a sweat-box. The glare 
is intolerable. I stand itas long as I can, 
then turn out and arrange my bedclothes, 
none of which are wanted in this hot climate, 
as a screen to shut off the light. Moreover, 
of all places in the world—ship, if you like— 
my bedroom has been selected for a sentry- 
walk, and the joey, doing his tramp-tramp of 
twelve steps to and fro, frequently brushes 
against the lashings that suspend me. And 
80, perspiring, mosquito-bitten, with a fit of 
the fidgets on me, sleep is impossible. At 
last comes the hullaballoo of eight bells, and, 
with tired eyelids and fevered head, it is 
almost a relief to rouse out and do middle 
watch—only then, ah then! the difficulty is 
to keep awake. 

Yes, a bad sleeper becomes painfully 
conscious that all through the night various 
little disturbances go on, even should there 
be no big bustle on deck from making or 
shortening sail. There generally is such a 
big bustle ; and no sooner is it belay with one 
haiyard than the stout rope is dumped down, 
and the crew stump off to another. 

Even if not going on watch yourself, 
sleeping messmates have to be aroused to 
relieve others, while these in turn must come 
below to their chests or cabins to undress. 
The sentries at their various posts are visited 
at stated intervals lest they should fall 
asleep. The ship’s police also hunt about in 
obscure corners with their lanterns, as though 


' in search of Guy Fawkes, and in their rounds 


exchange Irish whispers with the sentries, 
while towards morning there is poor chance 
for you, as the crew then lay themselves out 
to belabour the deck, six inches below the 
other side of which you may be lying and 
trying to doze, with a strong arm and a holy- 
stone. l 

With youngsters fresh from school and 
trained for a seagoing career, these discom- 
forts are scarcely so much as thought of. 
Such could repair to their hammock, or, 
failing that, to the lid of their sea-chest— 
provided the first lieutenant's tar previously 
mentioned had become hard—and curl down 
for a nap like a dog. But with staid men, 
entering upon a seafaring life after having 
enjoyed domestic comfort ashore, it is a very 
ditferent matter, which soon tells upon the 
constitution, sours the temper, and tends tu 
tippling. I am glad to say that the authori- 
ties, though late in the day, have come to 
recognise this, and my successors now enjoy 
the benefit of a cabin. 

In the case of my own sleeping accommo- 
dation, quoted above, I found it best to put my 
Admiralty hammock out of commission for a 
spell; then, making a deal with some natives 
alongside for a grass one,I slung up in the 
comparative privacy of our mess-berth, by 
mutual arrangement with my only messmate, 
he contenting himself with stretching out on 
the lockers beneath me. 
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THE “B.O.P.” MAGICIAN: 


A SERIES OF PRACTICAL PAPERS ON CONJURING AND SLEIGHT-OF-HAND, 
WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR CONSTRUCTING APPARATUS. 


® Shower of Flowers.—This trick con- 
sists of the “ materialisation " of a large 
quantity of many-coloured flowers from an 
empty paper cone or sugar-bag, constructed 
before the eyes of the spectators from a sheet 
of paper previously examined. 


Fic. 69. 


The flowers are artificial ones, and are of 
special construction, being so made as to fold 
quite flat under pressure, though normally 
expanding to a considerable size by the 
action of springs. 

To construct them, first cut a number of 
slips of thin tempered steel or hardened 
brass. These are to be two inches in length, 
and a quarter of an inch in width. They 
are to be slit down the centre to within three- 
eighths of an inch of the end, and the two 
halves bent outwards, as in fig. 69. Next 
cut a number of pieces of thin green paper, 
or better still silk, of the shape shown in 
fig. 70, and a little more than twice the size ; 
also several pieces, of the same and various 
other colours, like fig. 71. Now take one of 
the springs, and fasten one of the green 
paper leaves (fig. 70) to the outside with 
strong gum, folding the paper across the 
dotted line, a B. The inside of the spring 
must then be covered with two of the smaller 
green papers, fig. 71. The “flower” will 
now be as in fig. 72, each of the two leaves 


consisting of a double thickness of paper . 


(or silk) with the spring between. When 


thoroughly dry, the inside may be filled in 


Fic. 70, 
with the coloured pieces. "These should first 
be fixed together by their edges, as in fig. 73, 
in sets of two, three, or four each, and then 
fastened by their free edges, a and B, to the 
interior of the covered springs. The com- 
pleted flower is shown in fig. 74. s 
There is no difficulty whatever about the 
construction of these flowers ; it only requires 
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CHAPTER XI.—FLORAL ILLUSIONS. 


care and patience. The first half-dozen 
made may not perhaps be altogether satis- 
factory, but after a little experience any 
difficulty will disappear. The number 
required will vary from 100 to 300, or more. 
If, however, the work is done methodically 
and carefully, it will not take nearly so long 
as might on first consideration be expected. 

Those who do not care abaut the trouble 
of constructing the flowers personally may 
obtain them from the Magical Depóts at 
prices ranging from 7s. to 17s. 6d. per 
hundred and upwards. 

When the flowers have been obtained, to 
prepare for the trick they must be pressed 
flat and made up into parcels of from 50 
to 75 each and secured by pasting round 
them a slip of thin paper similar to that 


Fig. 71. 


used in the construction of the flowers. 
The bundles so prepared may be concealed 
about the performer’s person, on his table, 
or elsewhere, as may be most suitable to 
circumstances. After the sheet of paper has 
been examined, the performer palms one of 
the loads of flowers in his right hand. 
Holding the paper in the usual way, with the 
right palm, of course turned towards himself, 
he twists it into a cone, the right hand being 
inside. In withdrawing the hand, the bundle 
of flowers is left behind. Holding the cone 
near the apex in either hand, he places the 
other inside, first showing it empty, breaks 


the paper band and pulls out one of the 
flowers. A few others are produced in the 
same way, after which the cone is held over 
a basket or fancy inverted umbrella, some- 
thing after the style of fig. 75, and the flowers 
slowly shaken out. Meanwhile, a second 
load is palmed with the disengaged hand, 
and when‘ the supply in the bag is exhausted 
this is introduced under pretence of taking a 
few of the flowers out separately with the 
fingers. At the conclusion of the trick, 
instead of allowing all the flowers to run out 
of the bag, the paper should be carefully 
opened to show that, so far from the supply 
being exhausted, it is “ still quite full.” 
There are baskets and plates of various 
kinds to be obtained from the conjuring 
apparatus manufacturers for the production 
of flowers of this description. They are 


made with receptacles in the bottom into 
which the flowers are packed flat, and 
released at the proper moment by spring 
flaps. Apparatus of this description reminds 
one of the photographic camera advertise- 
ments—“ press a button and we do the rest.” 
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The flower above described is of the 


earliest design. From time to time manu- 
facturers and others have developed the 
idea, with the result that there are now 
obtainable various different patterns, the 
general principle remaining the same in all. 
So-called bouquets are also made up by 
stringing together a number of these expand- 
ing flowers, but their appearance is rarely 
satisfactory. 

Figs. 76, 77, and 78 illustrate another 
form of the flower, which the amateur may 
find less troublesome to make. The shape 
of the outside leaves is a nearer approach to 
the natural form than that previously 
illustrated. The machine-made article is 
turned out with serrated edges, a refinement 
which the home manufacturer will perforce 
omit. The central portion of this species is 
at once simple and ingenious, being formed 
of a single piece of paper, the pattern of 
which (about one-third full size) is given in 
fig. 77, the dotted lines indicating the direc- 
tion of the necessary folds. The exact 
method of folding and of putting together 
this floral prodigy, as well as the appearance 
of the finished specimen, may be seen by a 
glance at fig. 78. 

The use of these flowers is not confined by 
any means to the particular trick under dis- 
cussion. They may be produced from hats, 
handkerchiefs, boxes, and from the most 
unpromising places: under the control of 
the indiscreet “ professor " they blossom with 
pertinacious ubiquity, till the realm of magic 
is absolutely glutted with them; and it is a 
subject for unceasing regret that one of the 
prettiest trieks of the decade has become 
hackneyed by the blundering of injudicious 
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exhibitors to an extent which has utterly 
quashed all element of novelty. — ^ . 

It is for the reader to infuse originality into 
the trick, and indeed to everything he under- 
takes. The oldest and most hoary specimens 
of the magic art are occasionally revived by 
the arch-magicians of to-day, who create 
anew the sensations of old—in a milder 


degree perhaps, but with the added charm 
which modern methods give; or dress the 
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Between the cove: and the tray is an inter- 
mediate portion (s, fig. 79), to the bottom of 


Jo. 75. 


-ncient germ in a new garb, when, past 


Pcognition, it comes 


to delight & modern 
public as something 
“quite new," “the 
latest novelty." 

While on the sub. 
ject of flower-pro- 
duction we may men- 
tion one or two pieces 
of apparatus requir- 
ing no skill to exhibit, 
which, though they 
would be discarded 
by a sleight-of-hand 
expert, are yet very 
good things of their 
kind. 

The Fairy Flower 
Stand consists of a 
neat metal tray about 
1 inch deep, sup- 
ported on a tripod. 
A few seeds are 
placed in the tray 
and covered with a 
metal lid of the 
same depth. When 
removed, a growth 
of flowers about five 
inches high is seen. 


which is attached a brass spiral spring. This 
is covered with some thin material, to which 
are fastened the flowers. The latter are con- 
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structed of feathers or other compressible 
material, the object of the whole thing being 
that the floral display, though capable of 
being forced into the limited space of the 
tray B, shall, when released, spread out to 
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make a big show. At the commencement of 
the trick, B is concealed within the lid, the 
flowers being pressed quite flat. The seeds 
are then openly placed in the tray and 
covered over. When the cover is taken off, 
the dowers are left behind. The lid should 


Fic. 78. 


be removed slowly with one hand, while the 
wand is waved over it with the other. The 
flowers have thus the appearance of growing 
visibly beneath the cover. 

Though perhaps none will guess at the 
exact details of construction, I think that 
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the principle of this trick is a trifle too 
obvious. ‘The effect, however, is undeniably 
& pretty one. The price of this apparatus 
is from 9s. to 12s. 

The Changing Rose- Tree. —An ornamental 
vase is shown, which is filled with dried 
moss, and then covered with a fancy japanned 
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metal cover. When removed, & white rose- 
tree is seen in the vase. This is again 
covered, and when for the second time the 
cover is removed, a red rose-tree is seen in 
the place of the white one. 

The secret lies, of course, in the construc- 
tion of the apparatus. The vase contains & 
red rose-tree composed of feather flowers 
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supported on spring stems. The tree is of 
very light construction, and is capable of 
being compressed considerably, so much so 
that it can be entirely packed into the lower 
part of the vase, when it is covered over by 
an intermediate receptacle, similar to that 
introduced into the piece of apparatus last 
described (B, fig. 80). This fits over the sides 
of the vase sufficiently tightly to prevent its 
being forced out of position by the spring 
plant beneath it. The metal cover, which is 
of tall cylindrical shape, has a bayonet slot 
cut in its edge, as shown enlarged in fig. 81. 
This slot engages with a corresponding pin 
projecting from the side of 5, near the bottom, 
in such a way that by turning the cover to the 
right or left, as the case may be, the two be- 
come joined together. The remaining item is 
a white rose-tree of artificial flowers supported 
by & circular block of just such a size as to 
drop into the top of B. The white rose-tree 


ON 


HE article on “An Inexpensive Way of 
Binding Books," on pages 204 and 217 of 
Vol. XX, (1898) of the “B.O.P.” having 
been of service to my readers (for many boys 
have written to the Editor to say how success- 
ful they have been with their magazines), I 
have thought that the few following hints on 
repairing and rebinding old books might be 
of interest. 

Nothing looks so bad as a number of old 
books with torn covers, ragged edges, and loose 
leaves. Certainly it sbows that good use has 
been made of the books, but at the same 
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time it is & sure sign that they have been 
ill-used also. Books by no means should be 
placed in a bookcase. to be looked at only— 
they are for use, and of course constant 
handling, no matter how careful one may be, 
causes wear and tear and so, after having 
been repaired once or twice, it is at length 
found necessary to rebind. 

By the aid of the following hints and of 
the instructions given in the article referred 
to above, you will be able to turn an old book 
into a new one, and to so far repair it as to 
make it presentable on any bookshelf. In 
the first case—as to rebinding. The back of 
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is concealed within the cover when the 
apparatus is first brought forward, and is 
kept in position by pressure on the sides. 


Wi 


FiG. 81. 
( To be continued.) 


By WALTER DEXTER, 
Author of ** An Inexpensive Way of Binding Books.” 
(With Two Illustrations ) 


the book is the part which gets old-looking 
quicker than any other. Constant use often 
causes the strip of linen which has been 
used to stiffen the cloth forming the back 
to crack. Then the cover looks unsightly. 
Something more detrimental than this toa 
book often happens—especially after rough 
usage. The linen glued to the back of the 
stitched sections of the book cracks. and then 
the compartments (or sections) become loose 
and the leaves begin to fall out. 

Now these defects can be partially remedied 
by unbinding the book and strengthening 
the back and cover in the following manner : 
Open your book on the table, lifting the 
cover only (see fig. l) About half an inch 
from the place where the cover joins the 
book you will notice a raised ridge, as shown 
by the dotted lines in the diagram. This is 
the end of the cloth which is glued to the 
back of the sections. Insert a knife under 
it, and detach it from the cover, which will 
then fall down (as in fig.2). The back of the 
book and the back o1 the cover will now be 
exposed. First attend to the back of the 
cover, and remove the old glued paper which 
has been used for stiffening; replace it by 
new, glueing it well, and place under some 
heavy weight until perfectly set. Next strip 
off the linen from the back of the book itself, 
and also replace it by a new strip. This 
being done, the top * end-paper" should be 
torn out and replaced by another, as if bind- 
ing anew book. Then glue the linen strip 
to the cover again, paste the end-paper down, 
and then place the book in the press. 

In this way you will have saved the- book 
from falling to pieces, and in some respects 
it will look as good as new. 

When a book has so far gone that the 
above method of repairing it is of no use, 
then it is advisable to rebinditentirely. The 
cover should be stripped off and any loose 
leaves glued in their right places. If the 
sections ot the book are loose, remove all the 
threads holding them together, and, having 
scraped off all the glue etc. from each 
section, sew the whole volume again in 
accordance with the instructions already 
given. If, however, the book does not want 


A small quantity of moss is loosely piaced 
within the mouth of the receptacle 4, and the 
cover placed over the vase. It should be 
mentioned that the interior of the cover and 
the bottom of the block carrying the flowers 
are painted black, so that the presence of the 
latter may be unnoticeable. On removing 
the cover, the white rose-tree is left behind 
exposed to view. At this point, attention is 
called to the fact that the cover is perfectly 
empty, and the wand rattled within it to 
prove the fact. After this has been done, 
the vase is again covered. "This time the 
cover is put on in sucha way that the slot 
goes over the pin fixed to the side of the 
intermediate portion 4, and the necessary 
turn given, so that when it is once more 
taken off, the white rose-tree is removed 
within it, and the red one, quickly expand. 
ing by the action of the springs, takes its 
place. 
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REPAIRING AND REBINDING OLD BOOKS. 


re.sewing, it will often want re-backing— 
that is, the back glued and rourded with a 
hammer. The old covers can be used again, 
all the old cloth being stripped off before 
using then. 

Paper-covered novels, and cheap editions 
of works bound in paper only, can, with very 
little expense, be supplied with a stiff and 
strong cover. Most of these books are 
already sewn, so there is no need to re-sew 
them. A piece of linen glued to the back 
with the ends projecting on either side will 
be sufficient to hold the cover on to the book. 


Fra. 2, 


When the sections are wired through, as 1s 
sometimes the case, the wire must 
removed and the sections stitched together 
in the sewing-frame as usual. 

For such books covers should be made 
with thin cardboard. 

With these few hints it is hoped that 
none of our readers who care at all for a 
neat-looking bookcase will any longer allow 
any of their volumes to become a disfigure- 
ment to their shelves. If repaired in time, 
the books will have an existence of double 
the usual length. 
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Problem No. 5683. 
By H. F. L. MEYRR. 


BLACK, ! 
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4+4= pieces. 
How many keys has White to mate in two (2) moves ? 


The greatest number of moves for White, 
113, is contained in this position: White, 
K—K B2; Q—K Kt 4; Rs—Q Kt sq. and 
K 3; Bs—Q B6 and K B 6; Kts- Q B5 and 
Q 6; Ps-QR2, 7, QB2, 7, Q 2, EB7, 
K R2and7. Black, K—K R 3; Q—Q sq. ; 
R—K sq.; Kts—Q Kt sq. and K Kt sq. This 
is from the year 1880. A two-mover cannot 
contain so many moves for White, but it 
seems that the above diagram shows the 
maximum. 


REMARKABLE Enp-Games. 


Two officers can often win against one. 
When the minor officer is a Kt, the play is 
generally more difficult than when it is a B; 
the superior officer must be the Q or a R. 
The prettiest of these end-game compositions 
are: 

By B. Honwrrz.—White, K—K R6; Q— 
Q Kt 6; B—Q 2. Black, K—K 5; Q—K B 2. 
The win is shown in 7 moves. 

By C. HeLLerR.— White, K—K Kt 2; Q— 
KR5; Kt—Q sq. Black, K—K 5; Q--K B 3. 
The win is evident in 5 moves. 

By J. BEnoEn.— White, K—K B 5; R—Q5; 
Kt—QB 7. Black, K—K B2; R—K B sq. 
The win is seen in 12 moves. 

By*Honanr."—White, K—Q B 5; R—K 2; 
Kt—Q B 6. Black, K—Q Raq.; R—K Kt 6. 
The win is shown in 25 moves (not 26, as 
the author says, for at move 18 the R can 
move to R 2). 

These end-games show pretty moves, and 
are difficult, but are not so pleasing as 
masterly problems, for these exhibit a 
charming intermingling of the White and 
Black forces, and are therefore as much 
admired as the colours of an ideal picture. 


SoLvT1oNs.— No. 561.—1, B— B 2, and 2, 
P or Q mates. No. 562.—1, K— Q 2, and 
mate follows. 


To OHESS CORRESPONDENTS, 


F. P.—There are 93 keys in W. A. Shinkman's 
two-er: White, K—Q Kt 7; Q—Q 6 ; Rs—Q R 4 and 
KRsq.; Bs—K B2and K Kt 8; Kts—K B3 and 5: Ps 
—QKt2,5,QB2, K2, K Kt2and K R 7. Black, K— 
KRsq.; P—K Kt 2. There would be 94 with the B 
on K Kt 5. Also 94 in this: White, K—K 2; Q— 

; Rs—QRsq, K R 3; BsA—Q B 5, K Kt 8; Kts 
—Q Kt 5,Q B6; Ps—Q Kt2,7, QB 2,Q t 
K Kt E 
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7. Black, K—K R sq. ; P— 2 
White, K—K 6; Q—QB5; Rs-Q8,K R 
K B 4; Kts—K 2, K Kt 4; Ps—Q R 4, 6, QKt 2,Q 
K Kt 7.— Can anyone send a better diagram 
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C. S.—In No.498 the P can become a Kt, and pre- 
vent your proposed solution. One or two new problems 
would be acceptable. 

A. W. Y.—Yours soon. The P will amuse our 
solvers. 

L. McL.—Wi!l appear. 

A. G. T.—May we add a P atQ B3? 

C. C. W. S.— Both require improvements. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


Twenty-First ANNUAL SERIES. 
[Continued from p. 784.) 


II.— Handwriting. 


(Age 15.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 


CHARLES WALTER EpGAR, P.O. Box 253, Kroonstad, 
Urauge Free state. South Africa, 


CERTIFICATES, 


E. V. Arnold, 5 Runwell Terrace, Cliff Town, 
Southend-on-Sea; D. J. Deacon, 9 Smithford Street, 
Coventry; Harry Barker, Grove Farm, Kenninghall, 
Norfolk; T. Alexander Macallan, National Bank 
House, Rutherglen: F. N. Hull, 45 Princes Koad, 
Great Yarmouth: Robert George Jackson, 30 Hart- 
ington Street, Belfast, Ireland ; Frederick Jackman, 
Arundel House, Madeira Road, Ventnor, Isle of 
Wight; William Henry Bale, 86 Boutport Street, 
Barnstaple, Devon; William Henry Thomson, 1 
Halkyn Avenue, Sefton Park, Liverpool ; John Hook, 
19 Far Fold, Armley, Leeds ; Ernest Fairer, Basildon, 
Madeira Avenue, Worthing; Harry Alfred Scrase, 
Tower House, Burgess Hill, Sussex; Mary Martin, 
seymour, South Africa; Frederick George Day, 153 
High Town Road, Luton, Beds; Alfred Buxton, 20 
Neal Street, Long Acre, London, w.c.; Walter 
Hamblin, 29 Hampden Place, Halifax, Yorks; H. M. 
Lynas, 16 Lansdowne Terrace, Wakefield; Ralph 
Little, Colintraive, Northdown Avenue, Margate ; 
James W. Ives, 131 Great Tindal Street, Birmingham ; 
John Gooch, Brook House, Bullingham, Hereford ; 
Robert Liewellyn Honey, 5 Gordon Terrace, Roches- 
ter; Tom Owen, 3 Gray Street, Sandyford, Glasgow; 
Charles Kingslev Burton, Glenholme, Shiplev, York- 
shire; Horace Kennett Banks, 7 Salisbury Terrace, 
Plymouth; Henry John Braeter, 149 Ferry Road, 
Leith; Arthur Morgan, Fairfield, -Hall Royd, Shipley ; 
Harold Selwood Sawyer, 2 Grafton Road, Winchester, 
Hants; John Heury Jones, 18 Montholme Road, 
Wandsworth Common, s.w.: Conrad Hennig, The 
Homestead, Sunnyside, Fleet, Hants ; Herbert Kemp, 
15 Ashburnham Road, Kensal Rise, w.; Frederick 
Cyril Lawrence, 27 Matham Grove, East Dulwich, s.r. : 
Walter Wright, 202 Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent ; 
H. C. Bonner, 6 Millbrook Road, Loughborough 
Junction, Brixton, &.w.; George Cecil Mumford, 17 
Belgrave Gardens, Dover; Louis John Sly, 77 Gros- 
venor Street, New Bond street, w.; Isaac Edward 
Bennett, High Street, Salterton, Devon; Cyril 
Spencer Wilson, Woodville, Lansdown, Bath ; Charles 
F. Brooks, 58 London Road, Southborough, near Tun- 
bridge Wells; Nina Jex-Long, 21 Broompark Drive, 
Dennistoun, Glasgow, Scotland; Alfred D. Jones, 
Rocklands Road, Sea Point, Cape Town, S. Africa; 
Alfred Pomeroy, 35 Victoria Road, Guernsey; B. 
Dawson, 9 Montague Road, W. Croydon; Albert Holl- 
man, Lilystone Hall, Stock, Essex; Leonard James 
Williamson, 90 Weston Park, H«rasey, London, n.; 
Charles William Lovett, 80 Garrett Street, Middles- 
brough; F. D. Chandler, 1 Beresford Villas, Park 
Terrace, Park Road, Southend; Thomas Rees, 17 
Avenue Gardens, Mill Hill Park, Acton, w.: William 
John Stribley, Middle Street, Padstow, Cornwall; 
Owen Bevan Maxwell, 114 Cazenove Road, Stoke 
Newington, N.: Henry George Collins, Dagmar House 
School, Hatfield, Herts; Gladys M. Phillpotts, The 
Manor, Toogham, Surrey ; Henry Stokes, S. Aldhelm's 
Cottages, Branksome, Bournemouth : Charles Harold 
Smith, Dagmar House School, Hatfield, Herts ; 
Lizzie Bell Scott, c/o J. and W. Scott, Drapers, Chirn- 
side, Berwickshire; Ada Standen, The Yew Trees, 
Hasbury, Halesowen, near Birmingham; Arthur 
James Sturt, 88 Lansdowne Road, Dalston, N.E. ; E. G. 
Stapleton. 59 Connaught Road, Willesden, N.w.; 
William Gaudie, 16 Queen Street, Montrose ; Henry 
Thomas Butler, 39 Gibbon Road, Kingston-on- 
Thames ; J. P. Meaden, 10 Lister Road, Clapham, S.W. ; 
Ambrose Picton Allison, Hillside Avenue, Victoria, 
British Columbia, Canada; Alfred Bolton, 11 Mysore 
Road, Lavender Hill, Clapham Junction, s.w.; Robert 
Alexander Stiles, 8 Anson Road, Tufnell Park, London, 
N.; William R. Neill, 24 Claremont Street, Lisburn 
Road, Belfast ; George S. Mason, 55 Elizabeth Street, 
Cheetham, Manchester ; Charles Arthur Francis, 62 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, w.c.; Henry C. Hollis, Moor- 
lands School, Westbourne, Bournemouth. 


(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK, 


TWO IRISH SCHOOLBOYS 
AT PLAY. 


THESE two photographs show how a pair of Irish 
schoolboys amused themselves one day during their 
recent vacation. The photos explain themselves. The 
ladder down which the boat slid was well greased. 
‘Lhe idea was borrowed from the “chutes” at Captain 
Boyton's Water Exhibition some years ago in London. 
“ I am sorry to say," adds our correspondent, * that the 
sport ended with a slight catastrophe. Both the boys 
got into the boat to go down together, when the ladder 
broke in two, and boat and boys came with a crash to 
A r^ damn No serious wounds were received,"— 
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IN MEMORY OF “TOM BROWN." 


In the presence of a large and distinguished company 
the Archbishop of Canterbury unveiled at Rugby the 
marble statue tothelate Judge Tom Hughes the author 
of "Tom Brown's Schooldays" On the pedestal of 
the statue is the name of Hughes, with the date of his 
birth and death, with the notification that he was the 
author of “Tom Brown.” Underneath is the inscrip- 
tion : “ Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you like 
men, be strong.” Alluding to the work of the grent 
headinaster Arnold, the Archbishop said he doubted if 
there ever lived another man who could have portrayed 
so vividly all that that school had become under liis 
direction as Hughes had done. Mr. Goschen remarked 
that while we had great orators, great statesmen. and 
great literary men, Hughes was the incarnation of the 
highest form of the British schoolboy—thorouglily 
British in every sense. 


“HOW TO ENTER THE ROYAL 
NAVY." 


UNDER this title Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 
have lately published a pauses | handbook, by Ernest 
J. Felix. giving just the sort of practical information 
in a concise form that anyone wishing to join the navy, 
whether in the executive, engineering. or accountant 
branches, is sure to want to know. Those entering 
below this rank can get their information at the 
nearest post-office. 
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Doorup, the butcher, was very proud of his advertisement when it set out. I while parading, the men halted several times 


for refreshments, and 


(See below.) 


AT A FRENCH BATHING RESORT. Correspondence 
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THE “B.O.P.” GOLD AND SILVER 
MEDALS. 


T&E recipients of these medals for the current year 

write in acknowledgment of their safe arrival. A. F. 
t Bennie says : “ My * B.O.P.' medal has been forwarded 
to me at my temporary address at the sea-side, and I 
must thank you very heartily for it. It is a very neat 
design and I shall value it very much." Alfred S. 
Griffin writes : “I have just received the * B.O.P.’ silver 
medal for '98-99, and thought I must write off to thank 
you for it at once. It is simply splendid. I think I 
shall prize it above all my possessions, with one excep- 
tion—namely—a row of twenty volumes in my bookcase 
—a complete set of the good old ‘B.O.P.’! Iam very 
proud of having won the first silver medal offered by 
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- (07 the‘ B.O.P.,’ but have still another ambition—to win 
—5 bL. next year's gold medal Others may bave a similar 
wee n m ambition ; if so, success to him (or her) who deserves 

P cy. Bra it! Again thanking you, I remain, etc." 

z m Fe ; 
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WESS I LT p a r 
F TEES - MORE “B.O.P.” COMMEMORATIVE 
1. Traversing the Springvoard, fg. TREES. 


Harry Doxcrs writes from Cardiff : **I planted an 
elm-tree in the garden to commemorate the coming-of- 
age of the ‘ B.O.P.,’ and have duly labelled it." 

* 5 Š 


Henry Sennett writes from Surrey Hills, Melbourne, 
Victoria, Australia : “ I have planted a wattle-tree in 
commemoration of the coming-of-age of the ‘B.O.P; 
It would be fine to have trees planted on ‘which the 
sun never sets,’ " 

LJ * 


Lewis Jack Walters writes from the Gonang Tea 
Estates, Deltota, Ceylon : **I have planted a sapu-tree 
(& native of this country) in commemoration of the 
21st birthday of the 'B.O.P. I will here give the 
dimensions of these trees : height over 50ft., diameter 
30 ft. ; they are enormous and very handsome trees." 

E 2 5 


Charles Kelly writes from Dublin : * In honour of the 
‘coming-of-age’ I have planted a rose-tree in my 
garden, on which is a suitable inscription engraved on 
atin plate. About four years ago I was completely 
gone after those * penny bloods,’ but now I would scorn 
tolook at them. I have taken ev number of the 
* B.O.P.' from 1894. The good it has done to my friends 
and to myself is inconceivable." 


de 


D. W. D. (Hurlingham).—In our next volume the finest 
plate of engines ever published will be given. It has 
been specially drawn for the “ B.O.P.’ and is now 
being most artistically printed in colours. 


«b Corey p 
——-'This is how they came back! i 
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ALLAN ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN MANY LANDS. 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N., 


Author ef “ The Cruise of the Good Ship * Boreas, " “ In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” “ Our Home in the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER XXV.—IN FOREST DEPTHS.—AILIE IN THE ENEMY'S CAMP.—VASTO'S PRISONER. 


Vee had walked into camp beside the 
litter—or was it a bier ? 

Both Maggie and Allan did all in their 
power, all that they knew in fact, to 
restore the kindly but luckless minister. 

But he just slept on. No signs of life 


were there. And by his side lay Vasto, 
sadness in his every look. 


A long high bank of purple clouds lying 
close to the horizon, crimson and pink and 
grey above and rifts of green between. 


That was the sky that Rory and Uncle 
Jack might have paused to admire at 
another time. 

The time was nearly midnight, and the 
little army of Britishers was high up on 
a hillside, even above the beeches. 
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But soon now they would descend and 
be swallowed up in the darkness and 
gloom of a primeval forest, where, in & 
large glade, the savages were holding high 
revels to celebrate the victory of the day. 

A huge fire burned in the centre; its 
smoke and sparks rolling thick over the 
adjoining woods would hide the approach 
of an enemy. 

And that enemy was now crawling 
onwards; each man silent as a serpent 
that glides over green moss 

Armed and determined ! 

Those human beasts had ears as acute 
as the flitting bats, but they were now 
engaged at a feast too awful even to 
name. 

Near to a man clad from head to 
heels in otter-skins, with a cap of the 
same, from which grizzled and tangled 
locks of hair fell over his burly shoulders, 
sat a medicine-man or priest, for these 
Highlanders had a rude sort of civilisa- 
tion of their own. 

The medicine-man was singing a low 
chant, accompanied by the bass rat-tat- 
tat of a blood-stained tum-tum, and ever 
and anon the warriors raised their voices 
in a wild and demon-like chorus that 
seemed to be echoed back by the screech- 
ing of wild birds in the forest. 

Vengeance was coming ! 

* Vengeance does not belong to us," 
said one, “but precious lives must be 
saved, and these savages must be taught 
& lesson." 

Not more than fifty vards from the 
revellers crouched four determined men, 
Uncle Jack, Rory, Baron Hanzikoff, and 
the doctor. 

Behind were the seamen. 

Uncle placed his hand on Rory's arm. 

* Be still," he whispered. ‘ Haste and 
excitement will ruin all. Fire when I 
give the word." 

On a raised seat not far from the chief, 
and surrounded by hideous old squaws, 
sat Ailie. She was in reality enthroned. 
She was covered with wildflowers—her 
hair, her shoulders, her dress. But she 
sat there like a marble statue, seeming to 
know nothing, to care for nothing. 

Uncle Jack turned slowly and quietly 
round to his armed men behind. 

“ Fire at the word ! " he said in a low 
voice. * Fire only at that band of savages 
round the fire and in yon farther corner 
of the glade. 

* Ready! 

* Aim 1! 

“Fire lt!” 

The first words were barely audible— 
the last was thundered out. 

What immediately occurred was graphic 
in the extreme. 

The volley was a telling one. The 
savages yelled with pain or terror. Squaws 
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Yes, for Borzois bound with lightning 
speed. 

See, she is at him, on him, and has 
slain him as she would have killed a wolf. 

Next minute Ailie is being borne away 
in the sturdy arms of Rory himself. He 
bears her off into the woods, and lays his 
burden on the moss beneath the scented 
boughs of a spreading magnolia. 

For a moment she is dazed, and looks 
bewilderingly around her. 

"Do you know me, Ailie? 
speak, or poor Rory will die.” 

“I know you, Rory," she said, with a 
faint smile. Then burst into a flood of 
tears. 

The young hero stayed with her. He 
had come here to fight, but, let the battle 
rage on as it might, he must be here. 
This was Ais place. 

And the battle did rage on around the 
trees; the sturdy Highlanders made a 
stout resistance. But revolvers did their 
deadly work at close quarters, and though 
one or two of those brave Britons fell, the 
enemy finally fled. 


Speak, 


That same forenoon all were back once 
more at Paradise Vale. Ailie was already 
here, and, strange to say, although she 
was & little more subdued and quiet, the 
terrible fright she had received in the 
enemy's camp would have—the doctor 
told poor anxious Rory—but little bad 
effect. 

“I must leave you or the baron to doctor 
her," said Dr. Grant; "I've gotten work 
on hand that will need all my skill to 
accomplish.’ 

He referred to the wounded both among 
his own men and the natives, but especi- 
ally perhaps to the brave missionary Ross 
McLean. 

Uncle Jack and Baron Ranzikoff went 
on tiptoe to the cool httle grass hut, in 
which the injured man lay on a bed of the 
softest dry moss. 

Maggie, whom Grant called “ Nursie,” 
was kneeling near, holding a basin with 
cold water therein and a sponge, while 
beside her the doctor was dressing Ross’s 
wounds. 

Uncle Jack said nothing until the 
doctor had finished and stood up. 

Ross McLean was still unconscious, and 
breathing heavily. 

* Any hope, doctor ? ” 

The honest Scot shook his head. 

“We'll do all we can, captain," he 
replied. “That’s duty. We'll leave the 
rest to God. "That is true religion." 

Grant now sent Maggie with a soothing 
draught to her mistress. 

Away went Maggie, but found her not 
in the saloon. But presently, after a 
search by the beach and along the edge 


Neither wounded men nor dead men 
troubled Maggie much. 

She was building a little castle to her- 
self as she now marched along. 

* Heigho!" she said, “I wonder how 
all this will hend. Of course we'll get 
back to Hengland shores some’ow. And 
why shouldn’t a poor girl like me get 
married—so pretty too, for the baron, bless 
‘im, as much as told me so. Will the 
parson die? That’s most a pity, par- 
sons is ‘andy sometimes. Well, the 
baron will marry Ailie. That's right 
enough, and Rory will marry Maggie. 
That's me. “Hooray!” 

The draught seemed to strengthen and 
raise Ailie's spirits somewhat, and she sat 
listening to the stories Rory told her of 
his life and struggles as a boy, and his 
wanderings in England when he played 
the flute to help him along on his 
weary journey to Southampton. 

Then he told her about the first money 
he got, the shilling with the hole in it. 
It was pinned to the left side of his vest, 
as if it had been & medal. 

'« I’ve said I never would part with it 
at all, Ailie, but troth, it is afraid of losing 
it I am. Do keep it for me, asthore.” 

And, as the old song says, 

“The melting tear stood in ais eye, 
What heart could say him nay ?" 


And now Rory took out his flute, and 
if those sweet old Irish airs he played 
couldnot have touched her heart, surely 
nothing on earth could have done so. 

Oh, the power of music! It was in 
Ailie'a eyes now that the tears stood. 

Let us back to camp, and leave them 
there & little while. 

Thero was & good deal of stir here, but 
very little noise. 

The weather promised to be fine, 
and under a single spreading tree that 
stood not far from the Maggie burn 
Surgeon Grant had & kind of rude hut, or 
rather shed, made— 4 s open front looking 
on to the sea. Here: the wounded were 
placed, five in all, on Nbeds of ferns and 
moss. AS 
Not long after this a bo.et was got ready. 
The dead must be buried aM 8e4- 

And that same evening, p sweetly 
shone the sun on heaving waters, a boat 
was lowered, containing the bodies of the 
brave fellows who had fallen iiy battle. 

Uncle Jack himself said pWSyers or 
rather he prayed with his wlX9le heart 
and soul rising heaven wards. TG 


waves. 
And that is a sailor’s grave! 
Perhaps the most affecting thir} 
witness was the silent grief of Vastc 
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meant to, but now, throwing on his 
lightest tropical dress, he went hurrying 
away towards Ross's hut. 

He had not proceeded many yards, 
however, before great Vasto came bound- 
ing towards him. 

* My poor patient is dead!" said the 
doctor; “ and this wisest of dogs comes to 
tell me!" 

But a glance into Vasto's drab eyes 
showed him nothing but joy. 

Vasto held his head a little to one side 
and barked furiously up at him. Then, 
geizing the doctor by the jacket, he never 
let go till he had pulled him to the door 
of the hut. 

And the first thing he saw was Ross 
sitting half up, pale and feeble.looking, 
and leaning his head on Allan's broad 
shoulder. 

There was real joy in the camp that 
dav, when Grant reported Ross out of 
danger, and all the rest of his patients 
doing well. 

Now it was never known what was to 
have been the ultimate fate of poor Ailie 
when she was borne in triumph into the 
cannibal's camp. 

Why had they decorated her with 
flowers? Was she to have been made 
queen? Or was she after a time to be 
the victim of a terrible orgie, worse by 
far than that which our heroes had 
witnessed ? 

These were questions 
answer. 

Several weeks passed away. 

A new camp or village had been built 
for Ross's parishioners, to whom, as he 
leant feebly on Allan's arm, he was now 
able to speak a few words of comfort. 

These Christian natives—we may call 
them, so now I think—were safe enough 
here ; for although Rory and the baron 
made several scouting excursions into the 
dark woods close to the enemy's villages, 
thev could see no signs of an Antarctic 
Highlander. 

Time flew by. It was now a little past 
midsummer, early in January, when 
Ross McLean told the baron and Uncle 
Jack that he did not consider his work 
half accomplished, adding that when the 


none could 


THE THREE CHUMS; 


M it was not precisely known by what 

route Tommy would return to Segovia, 
Harry and Cecil contented themselves with 
hovering about outside the hotel, watching 
for him. When noon arrived they were on 
tenterhooks of expectation, from which they 
were not relieved for halfan hour. Then an 
Open carriage, with two occupants, was seen 
approaching. One of them was Tommy and 
the other a delightfully picturesque fellow, 
whose attire from an artistic point was most 
admirable, but was in no respect founded on 
the lines of modern fashion. 

The vehicle stopped and Tommy leaped 
out, with an extended hand for each of his 
friends, which they grasped with all the 
fervour the occasion inspired. 

"There never was such a go," said 
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large boat all hands had commenced to 
build, in order to try therein to reach the 
mainland, and possibly some white men’s 
camp was ready, he would remain on this 
island and do the work to which Heaven 
seemed to have called him. 

But one day Vasto, when wandering 
in the forest, this time with Rory and 
Allan both, went off, and, they heard the 
dog barking loud farther adown the forest. 

They looked to their ritles and revolvers, 
and dashed on. 

Vasto had caught an Antarctic High- 
lander, that was all. 

Very different, indeed, was Vasto’s 
prisoner from any Highlander you are 
ever likely to see in Scotland, reader, in 
dress and manners and appearance. 

Yet this spear-armed savage was brave. 
But the dog had paralysed his energies, 
taken away his spear, and was found keep- 
ing guard over his prostrate form. 

Ross patted and praised the dog. 
* Heaven," said this kindly parson, “ has 
put this man in our power; I am going to 
try to do good by his means.” 

There was great surprise when the 
little party marched into camp with the 
prisoner, close at whose heels the great 
Vasto was walking—and watching. 

Though confined in a kind of prison- 
hut the man was very well cared for and 
most tenderly used, and often expressed 
his thanks in his own strange language. 

A poor squaw carrying a baby arrived 
in camp some days after. It was Seenaw's 
wife, and her joy at seeing her husband 
alive and well was quite atfecting. 

And now Ross McLean had fully 
recovered, and, his heart as undaunted as 
ever, began to put his plans into execution. 
The prisoner and his wife were loaded 
with good things, a little string of beads 
being hung even around baby's neck, and 
then Ross made them a speech. The 
white man, they were to tell their people, 
had not come here to fight, but to do them 
good, and he invited Seenaw's clan to visit 
the camp and see for themselves. 

Now hill-men are braver than plains- 
men, or the dwellers in green forests. It 
is perhaps merely a matter of strength 
and good health, but the fact is indis- 


( To be continued.) 
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OR, A MYSTERIOUS 


By E. Harcourt BURRAGE, 
Author of * The Vanished Yacht,” etc. ete. 


CHAPTER XVI.— THE BRIGAND COMES TO GRIEF. 


Tommy, laughing all over his bright, boyish 
face; "let me introduce you to my friend, 
Gualda Vamoso.”’ 

* Your friend ! " echoed Harry. 

"Don't waste time talking," rejoined 
Tommy ; “ give him hearty greeting. Hede- 
serves it. Somebody else has to be punched 
about the head. Vamoso doesn't under- 
stand a word of English. Never mind that. 
Give him a grip of the hand and let him see 
he is welcome." 

The picturesque Spaniard received the 
courteous reception accorded him with 
intense gravity and consummate grace. He 
dotfed his hat and bowed low, as if he were 
& courtier introduced to two members of 
royalty. Tommy gave the driver of the 
carriage some money that drew from him 
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putable. So our people were in no ways 
surprised when two days after this no less 
than two hundred savage and almost naked 
warriors arrived near the camp. 

The village Indians fled to their camp, 
but prepared to fight. 

Then, with nothing but his Bible in his 
hand, bold Ross approached the cannibals 
and bade them welcome. 

They threw down their spears and 
bows, and rushed to greet him. 

Vasto did not like it at first, and 
instantly cleared for action; but, seeing 
that none of these savages wanted to eat 
his dear master, he stole a guanaco-skin, 
and went romping with Czarina round 
and round the camp. 

It is pleasing to have to relate that in a 
very short time Ross managed to establish 
peace throughout the island. I am not 
prepared to say at present whether that 
peace lasted, but a httle spark of Christi- 
anity can kindle a great fire. 


The big boat was ready at last, masts, 
rudder, sails, and all complete. 

I may add that though the place where 
old Mearns discovered the nugget has not 
yet been found, it will be perhaps before 
this year is out. 

One morning, shortly before our ship- 
wrecked mariners were about to embark 
in that huge half-deck boat, Maggie the 
maid came in with a rush and a run, 
followed by all the dogs, excited and bark- 
ing. 

* Come, come ! ” she gasped ; “ a steam- 
boat—a big, big ship!” 

Everyone was on the beach in a minute 
or less, making signals to a British man- 
o’-war. 

“ Oh! she sees us not! she sees us not ! ” 
cried Ailie, wringing her hands, for the ship 
passed on. 

And strong men threw themselves on 
the beach, buried their faces in their hands, 
and sobbed. 

“Cheer up, men! Cheer up!" cried 
Uncle Jack. **Never fear! I mean to 
save you all yet, and shall." 

Then, half ashamed of their weakness, 
the men arose and walked slowly back to 
camp. 


CAPTIVITY. 


his entire list of blessings, reserved solely 
for those who paid liberal fares. 

“I must see you all together," said 
Tommy, “ hefore I begin spinning my yarn. 
How did you fellows get out of the castle? 
Never mind that now. Tell me by-and-by. 
On my word, I feel as if my head will fly to 
pieces. Where is that thief Esparto ? " 

* In limbo," replied Cecil ; * so is his boy.” 

* Good, so far, but I just want to havea 
few minutes with him," said Tommy. ‘The 
game he has been playing is enough to drive 
a fellow mad to think of." 

They lost no more time, but ascended to 
the room where Mrs. Frankland and Miss 
Thorold were anxiously awaiting them. The 
ladies had seen the carriage arrive, and were 
burning to learn from Tommy the story of 
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his escape from those terrible brigands. 
A servant had already been despatched to 
awaken the Colonel. 

Gualda Vamoso maintained his gravity 
and high bearing, but seemed diffident about 
sitting in the presence of the ladies, until 
Mrs. Frankland courteously insisted on his 
doing so. In a few minutes the Colonel 
appeared, as prim in his attire as if he had 
been summoned to a levée. He was 
naturally surprised to find such a personage 
as Gualda Vamoso in the room, but refrained 
from showing it. Then Tommy proceeded 
to relate all that had happened to him. 

The greater part of his narrative has 
already been here set down. He dwelt as 
lightly as possible on the more serious part 
of it, and the humorous element came in 
when he revealed the fact that Vamoso was 
no brigand, but the King of the Castilian 
Romany people, and had no share whatever 
in the captivity of the boys. 

“ When that blessed mule carried me into 
his camp," said Tommy, “ Vamoso did not 
know what to make of it all. He thought I 
was some young English lord, who had lost 
his way among the mountains. He con- 
ceived it to be his duty to take good care of 
me, until he learnt who my friends were. 
He could not understand me, and I am as 
ignorant of Spanish as an owl. So we both 
came toa misunderstanding, and I treated him 
80 bumptiously that his pride and that of all 
his people was hurt. There was a meeting 
of a lot of them at that beastly castle to 
which he took me back, and they went on to 
Ildefonzo, where a fair was to be held. 
There they knew somebody would be found 
who could understand me and take measures 
to restore me to my friends. Vamoso took 
me to the consul, who soon cleared up things. 
I felt ashamed of myself for having been so 
starchy to a thoroughly good fellow like 
Vamoso, but he behaved like a gentleman.”’ 

* Then who were the brigands?” asked 
Mrs. Frankland. 

* Well," said Tommy, “that is what we 
must learn from Esparto. Vamoso says there 
are no such villains in the Guadarramas. 
I've a notion how it all came about. Vamoso 
will tell you something about that skunk of 
& guide." 

The Colonel acted as an interpreter, and 
Vamoso gave an account of his earlier 
dealings with Esparto that let a lot of light 
in upen the character of that worthy, and 
indicated the probable motives that inspired 
him to share in the incarceration of the boys 
and throw the onus of it on the Romany 
king. He was not one of the Zaragoza 
family to begin with, but a very low-caste 
Castilian * of no account,” as Vamoso said. 
Years ago he had aspired to the hand of one 
of the Romany girls, towards whom Vamoso 
also turned an eye of yearning, and indeed 
afterwards married. Mena was one of the 
offspring of that union. The rivalry between 
the two men had been brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by Vamoso giving Esparto a 
hearty drubbing. 
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It was assumed that the guide never 
forgave the Romany king, and with malice 
aforethought deliberately foisted the brigand- 
age on his shoulders, hoping after many 
years to give hima quid pro quo for the 
thrashing he received and the loss of a bride 
at the same time. 

A peculiar trait in the gipsy’s character 
came out incidentally during these revela- 
tions. He did not accompany Tommy home 
to obtain a reward, but simply because he 
would not leave the boy until he saw him 
safe in the hands of his friends. He also 
desired to know who was the author of the 
outrage, as it reflected on all wandering 
people, and threatened to curtail their 
liberty to roam where they willed among the 
Guadarramas. 

The Colonel suggested that he and Vamoso 
should go to the prison and endeavour to 
obtain an interview with Esparto, to elucidate 
the remnants of the mysterious affair, leaving 
Tommy to go into more copious details of his 
adventures, which embraced an hilarious 
parting with the Romany people, Mena going 
so far as to bestow a kiss on Tommy’s cheek, 
with pronounced fervour. 

*I wouldn't have minded it at all," he 
said, “ for she is very pretty, but she seems to 
be terribly fond of garlic." 

Meanwhile the Colonel and the Romany 
king presented themselves before the gover- 
nor of the prison, and he, having heard their 
Story, sent for the graceless Esparto, who was 
brought into the official presence between 
two fierce-looking warders, in a terribly limp 
condition. On being adjured to make full 
confession, he took a plunge into the waters 
of truth, and admitted that he was the one 
and only brigand, unless they reckoned his 
boy as the rest of “ the band." 

The whole thing was the conception of the 
moment. On hearing indirectly that Colonel 
Frankland was going away for a week, he 
conceived the idea of shutting the boys up in 
the castle, and extracting ransom from Mrs. 
Frankland in the name of Gualda Vamoso. 
In his ignorance, he thought that Mrs. 
Frankland would have the many thousand 
ducats with her, and if he terrified her into 
secrecy she would not reveal anything until 
the business was completed. Then he would 
stoutly maintain he had been made a prisoner 
also, and trust to the chapter of accidents to 
get off scot-free and enjoy himself with the 
money. 

The arrival of the gipsies at the castle was 
unexpected, and alarmed him. It led to his 
hastily advising his precious son to return to 
Segovia with all possible speed, and there lie 
low until all danger of being punished for his 
audacious crime was past. Esparto hid in 
the castle for awhile, and he really meant to 
release Harry and Cecil and convey them 
home, in the character of a timely rescuer, 
but the summary treatment they meted out 
to him weakened his coward heart, and he 
decided to get out of their company as soon 
as he could, and leave them to find their way 
to Segovia. If they had lost their way and 


[THE END.] 


perished, his grief would not have been of 
an abiding nature. 

It may here be said that no insurmountable 
difficulties troubled them after they parted 
from the shepherd. It was a tiresome journey, 
and the road was not always easy to find, 
but they were overtaken by Juan, who acted 
as guide, and eventually they reached the 
hotel late in the evening of the same day. 
The boy was sent home with three ducats of 
his own—wealth indeed to him! 

It was satisfactory to the authorities to 
find that brigandage had not again reared its 
head in Castile, and the humorous side of 
the question failing to strike them, Esparto 
returned to his prison cell with the full 
assurance that he would have justice meted 
out to him, to give him food for apprehensive 
reflections. 

Gualda Vamoso could not stay in Segovia, 
nor was it desirable he should do so. Though 
contented with the thanks he received, he 
was not allowed to leave without a more 
substantial memento of the gratitude he 
had inspired. In addition toa goodly number 
of ducats and a ring given by the Colonel, he 
took away with him Esparto’s two knives, 
which happened to be of the best make, and 
would furthermore be appreciated as pieces 
of property despoiled from an old enemy. 
Tommy bought a very showy brooch, which 
he sent to Mena with “ his very kindest re- 
gards,” and Vamoso gravely assured him 
she would wear it while she lived, in memory 
of the gracious young English senor. 

One little matter Tommy had yet to finally 
refer to. He had inspected the articles he 
saw Alfonzo deposit in the cave, no doubt 
with the idea of privately enjoying them at 
some future time, unknown to his father, and 
discovered who the owners were. The 
recovery of the purses and watch of the 
ladies completed the tale of the discomfiture 
of the scheming rascals. With the exception 
of a ducat, which Alfonzo had probably spent 
in tobacco and sweets, the money was intact. 

* Esparto will be dealt with by the 
Alguazil," said Colonel Frankland, “and we 
need not stay here to assist in the prosecution. 
The absence of a few witnesses won't make 
much difference.” 

* To think that we have been victimised by 
onerascal—lI don’t count the boy,” said Harry, 
“is very exasperating. I don't think it will 
be worth while talking much about it when 
we get home." 

“I went through a lot,” said Tommy, “ and 
I assure you I am not thirsting to go through 
it again. However, if you fellows decide to 
be mum, so will I be." 

The next morning they were on their way 
home, and, although years have elapsed, 
nothing bearing on the fate of Esparto has 
ever reached the ears of those who suffered 
at his hands. Inalllikelihood a few months 
of imprisonment sufficed to satisfy the 
Segovian authorities, and proved ample to 
deter Esparto from again indulging in 
amateurish attempts to play the part of 
& brigand. 
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CAPTAIN LEN GUY; OR, AN ANTARCTIC MYSTERY. 


AT same day, in the afternoon, the 
Paracuta departed from the coast of the 
Land of the Sphinx, which had lain to 
the west of us since February 21. 
By the death of Dirk Peters the number 
of the passengers was reduced to twelve. 


By JuLES VERNE, 


Author of “ Simon Hart," * Adrift in the Pacific,” etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—4A LITTLE REMNANT. 


These were all who remained of the double 
crew of the two schooners, the first com- 
prising tbirty-eight men, the second, thirty- 
two; in all seventy souls. But let it not be 
forgotten that the voyage of the Halbrane 
hud been undertaken in fufilment of a duty 


to humanity, and four of the survivors of the 
Jane owed their rescue to it. 

And now there remains but little to tell, 
and that little must be related as succinctly 
as possible. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
our return voyage, which was favoured by 
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the constancy of the currents and the wind 
t to their northern course. The last part of 
! the voyage was indeed accomplished amid 
| great fatigue, suffering, and danger, but it 
: ended in our safe deliverance from all these. 
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Firstly, a few days after our departure from 
the Land of the Sphinx, the sun set behind 
the western horizon to reappear no more for 
the whole winter. It was then in the midst 
of the semi-darkness of the austral night 
that the Paracuta pursued her monotonous 
course. ‘True, the southern polar lights were 
frequently visible; but they were not the 
sun, that single orb of day which had 
llumined our horizons during the months of 
the Antarctic summer, and their capricious 
splendour could not replace his unchanging 
ight. That long darkness of the poles sheds 
| moral and physical influence on mortals 
vhich no one can elude, a gloomy and over- 
vhelming impression almost impossible to 
esist. 

Of all the Paracuta’s passengers, the 
yoatswain and Endicott only preserved their 
abitual good-humour; those two were 
qually insensible to the weariness and the 
eril of our voyage. I also except West, who 
vas ever ready to face every eventuality, like 
, man who is always on the defensive. As for 
he two brothers Guy, their happiness in 
eing restored to each other made them 
requently oblivious of the anxieties and risks 
f the future. 

Of Hurliguerly I cannot speak too highly. 
Ie proved himself a thoroughly good fellow, 
nd it raised our drooping spirits to hear him 
epeat in his jolly voice— — l 

« We shall get to port all right, my friends, 
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be sure of that. And, if you only reckon 
things up, you will see that we have had 
more good luck than bad. Oh, yes, I 
know, there was the loss of our schooner! 
Poor Halbrane, carried up into the air like 
a balloon, then flung 
into the deep like 
an avalanche! But, 
on the other hand, 
there was the iceberg 
which brought us to 
the coast, and the 
Tsalal boat which 

: ^. brought us and Cap- 
(X Oe REM tain William Guy 
T vica Y and his three com- 
panions together. 
And don’t forget the 
current and the 
breeze that have 
pushed us on up to 
now, and will keep 
pushing us on, I'm 
sure of that. With 
so many írumps in 
our hand we cannot 
possibly lose the 
game. The only 
thing to be regretted 
is that we shall have 
to get ashore again 
in Australia or New 


Zealand, instead of 
casting anchor at the 
Kerguelens, near the 
quay of Christmas 
Harbour, in front of 


the Green Cormo- 
rant." 

For a week we 
pursued our course 
without deviation to 
east or west, and it 
was not until March 
21 that the Paracuta 
lost sight of Hal- 
brane Land, being 
carried towards the 
north by the current, 
while the coast-line 
of the continent, for 
such we are con- 
vinced it is, trended 
in a round curve to 
the north-east. 

Although the 
waters of this portion 
of sea were still 
open, they carried a flotilla of icebergs or ice- 
fields. Hence arose serious difficulties and 
also dangers to navigation in the midst of the 
gloomy mists, when we had to manceuvre 
between these moving masses, either to find 
passage or to prevent our little craft being 
crushed like grain between the millstones. 
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Besides, Captain Len Guy could no longer 
ascertain his position either in latitude or 
longitude. The sun being absent, calculations 
by the position of the stars was too com- 
plicated, it was impossible to take altitudes, 
and the Paracuta abandoned herself to the 
action of the current, which invariably bore us 
northward, as the compass indicated. By 
keeping the reckoning of its medium speed, 
however, we concluded that on March 27 
our boat was between the sixty-ninth and 
the sixty-eighth parallels—that is to say, 
some seventy miles only from the Antarctic 
Circle. 

Ah! if no obstacle to the course of our 
perilous navigation had existed, if passage 
between this inner sea of the southern zone 
and the waters of the Pacific Ocean had been 
certain, the Paracuta might have reached 
the extreme limit of the austral seas in a few 
days. But a few hundred miles more to sail 
and the iceberg-barrier would confront us 
with its immovable rampart, and unless a 
passage could be found, we should be obliged 
to go round it either by the east or by the 
west. 

Once cleared indeed —- 

Ah! once cleared, we should be in a frail 
craft upon the terrible Pacific Ocean, at the 
period of the year when its tempests rage 
with redoubled fury and strong ships dread 
the might of its waves. 


t. 


to the Rescue. 


We were determined not to think of this. 
Heaven would come to our aid. We should 
be picked up by some ship. This the 
boatswain asserted confidently, and we were 
bound to believe the boatswain. 


^ 


For six efitire, days, curii April 2, the 
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Paracuta held her course among the ice- 
barrier, whose crest was profiled at an altitude 
of between seven and eight hundred feet 
above the level of the sea. The extremities 
were not visible either on the east or the 
west, and if our boat did not find an open 
passage we could not clear it. By & most 
fortunate chance & passage was found on the 
above-mentioned date, and attempted, amid a 
thousand risks. Yes, we required all the zeal, 
skill, &nd courage of our men and their chiefs 
to accomplish such a task. 

At last we were in the South Pacific waters, 
but our boat had suffered severely in getting 
through, and it had sprung more than one 
leak. We were kept busy in baling out the 
water, which also came in from above. 

The breeze was gentle, the sea more calm 
than we could have hoped, and the real 
danger did not lie in the risks of navigation. 
No, it arose from the fact that not a ship was 
visible in these waters, not a whaler was 
to be seen on the fishing-grounds. At the 
beginning of April these places are forsaken, 
and we arrived some weeks too late. 

We learned afterwards that had we arrived 
a little sooner we should have met the 
vessels of the American expedition. 

In fact, on February 1, by 95° 50’ longitude 
and 64° 17’ latitude, Lieutenant Wilkes was 
still exploring these seas in one of his ships, 
the Vincennes, after having discovered a 
long extent of coast stretching from east to 
west. 

On the approach of the bad season he 
returned to Hobart Town, in Tasmania. 
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The same year, the expedition of the French 
captain Dumont d'Urville, which started in 
1838, discovered Adélie Land in 66° 30’ lati- 
tude and 38° 21’ east longitude, and Clarie 
Coast 64° 30’ and 129° 54’. Their campaign 
having ended with these important dis- 
coveries, the Astrolabe and the Zélée left the 
Antarctic Ocean and returned to Hobart 
Town. 

None of these ships, then, were in those 
waters; so that, when our nutshell Paracuta 
was “alone on a lone, lone sea” beyond 
the ice-barrier, we were bound to believe 
that it was no longer possible we could be 
saved. 

We were fifteen hundred miles away from 
the nearest land, and winter was a month 
old ! 

Hurliguerly himself was obliged to acknow- 
ledge that the last fortunate chance upon 
which he had counted had failed us. 

On April 6 we were at the end of our 
resources; the sea began to threaten, the 
boat seemed likely to be swallowed up in the 
angry waves. 

“A ship!” cried the boatswain, and on 
the instant we made out a vessel about four 
miles to the north-east, beneath the mist 
which had suddenly risen. 

Signals were made, signals were perceived ; 
the ship lowered her largest boat and sent it 
to our rescue. 

This ship was the Tasman, an American 
three-master, from Charlestown, where we 
were received with eager welcome and cordi- 
ality. The captain treated my companions 
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as though they had been his own country- 
men. 

The Tasman had come from the Falkland 
Islands, where the captain had learned that 
seven months previously the American 
schooner Halbrane had gone to the southern 
seas in search of the shipwrecked people of 
the Jane. But as the season advanced, the 
schooner not having reappeared, she was 
given up for lost in the Antarctic regions. 

Fifteen days after our rescue the Tasman 
disembarked the survivors of the crew of the 
two schooners at Melbourne, and it was 
there that our men were paid the sums they 
had so hardly earned, and so well deserved. 

We then learned from maps that the 
Paracuta had debouched into the Pacific 
from the land called Clarie by Dumont 
d'Urville, and the land called Fabricia, which 
was discovered in 1838 by Bellenny. 

Thus terminated this adventurous and 
extraordinary expedition, which cost, alas, 
too many victims. Our final word is that 
although the chances and the necessities of 
our voyage carried us farther towards the 
south pole than those who preceded us, 
although we actually did pass beyond the 
axial point of the terrestrial globe, 
discoveries of great value still remain to be 
made in those waters! 

Arthur Pym, the hero whom Edgar Poe 
has made so famous, has shown the way. 
It is for others to follow him, and to wrest 
the last Antarctic Mystery from the Sphinx 
of the Ice-realm. 

[THE END.] 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


O SUDDEN and swift had been the charge of 
the musk-ox, that Lieut. Franklin, who 
was engrossed in the operation of re-loading, 
did not observe the approaching danger until 
Denis, whose sharp eyes missed nothing, 
shouted to him frantically, 

“ Prenes garde! Mon Dieu! 
garde ! ” 

Lieut. Franklin, looking up, perceived 
his peril, and his gun not being ready yet to 
fire again, let it fall to the ground while he 
strove to evade the bull's rush by & quick 
turn to the right. 

But, as luck would have it, his foot sank 
in a hole concealed by the moss, and instead 
of springing lightly aside as had been his 
intention, he tripped up and fell flat on his 
face, right in front of the infuriated creature, 
which bounded over him, striking him 
between the shoulders with its fore-feet, and 
giving the back of his head a hard bump with 
its nose as it passed. 

Fully realising that with so agile and 
powerful an animal in close proximity he was 
much safer in his prostrate position than 
standing upright, Lieut. Franklin lay still, 
wondering whether he would come in for any 
more hard knocks. 

But from this Koyee cleverly saved him. 

Denis sent him at the bull, and the 
courageous dog made straight for the 
creature’s muzzle, which he seized in his 
sharp teeth and held on to it bravely, thus 
completely bewildering the bull and giving 
Dr. Richardson time to semd a well-aimed 
bullet to its heart. 

As soon as he saw that the danger was 
over, Lieut Franklin sprang to his feet, 
laughing as he felt the places where the 
musk-ox had hit him with hoofs and head, 
and saying: 


Prenea 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A., 
Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XVII.—CANOEING IN THE ARCTIC OCEAN. 


* Rather & rough introduction to the musk- 
oxen, eh, Doctor? That fellow evidently 
wanted to make an impression on me, and 
he has tolerably well succeeded in doing it.” 

But the bruises went for little in view of 
the fine supply of meat which had been 
secured —a quantity so large that all had to 
help in taking it back to the encampment, 
where a large portion of it was dried for 
future use. 

The descent of the Coppermine River was 
now continued steadily and rapidly day after 
day, the canoes at one time having to be 
guided through narrow and crooked cajions 
whose gloomy walls towered six hundred feet 
above them, and again, paddled across wide 
smooth stretches, where the river seemed 
almost to lose itself among broad sandy 
plains broken by small conical dunes. 

By the middle of July they reached the 
region known to be inhabited by Esquimaux, 
and a sharp look-out was kept for them, the 
Indians being commanded to keep in the 
rear until Lieut. Franklin, through the 
two Esquimaux interpreters, Augustus and 
Junius, should have succeeded in winning 
their confidence. 

There was some difficulty in accomplish- 
ing this, the native Esquimaux being 
extremely shy and wary, but at last through 
the good offices of the two interpreters they 
were coaxed into a conference, and after 
being assured of the entire goodwill of the 
expedition, and given some presents, they 
promised to give & supply of dried meat 
(which, however, turned out to be too putrid 
for use) and to cache more against the time 
of the return of the travellers. 

On the following day the expedition 
reached the salt water, and another step in 
"^ great undertaking was successfully 


accomplished. Since leaving Fort Enter. 
prise they had travelled about three hundred 
and thirty-five miles, the canoes and baggage 
having been laboriously dragged over snow 
and ice for one hundred and seventeen miles 
of the distance. : 

Here Mr. Wentzel, as had been arranged, 
turned back, taking with him four of the 
voyageurs, and carrying a box containing & 
copy of the journals thus far, and despatches 
prepared by Lieut. Franklin, setting forth 
the proceedings and observations of the 
expedition up to then, and the plans for the 
future. 

The box was to be taken to his own post 
at Slave Lake, and forwarded thence to 
Hudson Bay, so that it might go by the first 
packet to England. 

When Mr. Wentzel and his party had left, 
there remained twenty men in all, quite as 
many as the two canoes could safely carry, 
and with this small party and an imperfect 
equipment Lieut. Franklin pressed daunt- 
lessly forward to the navigation of the Arctic 
Ocean ! 

Before Mr. Wentzel started, Lieut. 
Franklin asked Denis if he would not like 
to go back with him to Fort Providence and 
there await the return of the expedition, thus 
escaping the inevitable perils and hardships 
of the voyage along the coast; but Denis 
fairly scorned the idea. er 

* No, no," he exclaimed, quite indignantly. 
* Me go with you for sure. Me not afraid of 
the sea—not at all." 

Very well pleased at his resolution, for he 
did not by any means wish to lose his cheery 
young companion, and had made the offer 
only out of a sense of duty, the Lieutenant 


said : 
“All right, Denis; as you say. I just 


wanted to give you the chance to go back if 
you liked, but I'in only too glad to have you 
stay with us.” 

It was noon of the twenty-first day of July 
then the two canoes ventured forth upon 
the Hvperborean Sea, whose waters had 
hitherto been navigated by only two other 
Europeans —namely, Alexander Mackenzie 
and Captain Perry. 

During the afternoon a landing was made 
upon an island where the Esquimaux had 4 
storehouse built of driftwood, in which were 
many of their fishing implements and. winter 
sledves, together with a large number of 
dressed seal, musk-ox, and deer skins. 

The owners were not visible, being no 
doubt on the mainland hunting musk-oxen, 
and the eves of the voyageurs glistened with 
greed at the sight of so much desirable 
property thus left unprotected. 

but Lieut. Franklin quickly dispelled the 
hopes of plunder. “ Let nothing be touched,” 
sald he, in a tone of stern command that 
brooked no argument. “ These things are 
sacred unless there be anything we require 
for our immediate necessities, and that we 
will pay for properly." 

There were some sealskins urgently needed 
to repair the footyear of the party, so 
several of these were taken, & copper kettle, 
some awls, and beads being left in pay- 
ment. 

Denis thought so honourable a proceeding 
rather supertiuous. If the Esquimaux had 
chanced upon their camp in a similar 
condition, they would assuredly have robbed 
itof everything they thought worth taking, 
ind he did not quite see why they did not do 
the same. 

The fact was the Englishmen’s high 
standard of honour, while it did not fail to 
evoke his admiration, puzzled him not : 
little. Having lived all his life in a region 
where might made right, and each man was 
a law unto himself to the extent of his 
power, the actions of the otlicers sometimes 
seemed to savour of weakness, just because 
they forebore to take advantage of their 
fellows when the game, so to speak, was in 
their own hands. 

But Denis was learning. The elevating 
influence of close companionship with four 
such high-souled men was working upon 
him, and their way of looking at things 
would in due time become perfectly intelli- 
gible to him. 

They paddled all day along the coast east- 
ward, on the inside of a crowded range of 
islands, seeing very little ice, although the 
"blink" of it was visible to the northward, 
and one small iceberg was sighted at a 
distance. 

In the afternoon they saw some deer on an 
island, and St. Germain, one of the voyageurs, 
succeeded in securing a fine fat buck, which 
was a great acquisition. 

Twenty-seven miles were run that day, 
and they went into camp in high spirits. 

The canoes had been fitted with masts and 
Sails, and they went along finely when the 
Wind was astern, although of course they 
could not do much in the way of tacking. 

For several days equally good progress was 
made, the coast becoming more sterile and 
inhospitable the farther they went. It was 
simply & succession of trap cliffs, whose 
débris covered the narrow intervening valleys, 
excluding every kind of herbage and ren- 
dering the landscape desolate and dreary in 
the extreme. 

The twenty-fifth of July was a day full of 
danger and excitement. There had been 
Tain with thunder during the night, and 
Shortly after they embarked, paddling 
against a chilling breeze, a thick fog came up, 
Compelling them to land. 

They remained on shore until noon, when, 
as the wind had changed into a favourable 
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quarter, they were tempted to proceed, 
although the fog had not abated. 

They kept as close as they could to the 
main shore, but, having to cross some bays, 
they were in doubt whether they had not 
left the main, and were hugging an island. 

Just as they were endeavouring to double 
8 bold cape, the fog partially cleared away, 
revealing a chain of islands on the outside, 
and much heavy ice pressing down menac- 
ingly upon them. 

" Hallo!" exclaimed Lieut. Franklin, 
looking very much concerned, ** we're in an 
&wkward box certainly. Yet we cannot do 
better than push on. We may find clear 
water ahead.” 

They were in an awkward box indeed, for 
the coast was so steep and rugged that no 
landing of the canoes could be ventured 
upon, while the ice was crowding in so 
roughly against the frail craft that they 
could be saved from being crushed only by 
the men jumping on the rocks and fending 
off the tloes with poles. 

To make matters still worse, the ice began 
to be tos:ed about by the waves which the 
wind had raised, and the great jagged cakes 
would charge at the canoes as though they 
were possessed of intelligent life. 

It was indeed a critical time, and the only 
words interchanged by the men thus 
gallantly struggling against the combined 
attack of wind and wave and ice were brief 
directions and cries of warning, as they all 
strove to do their best to ward off the ever 
threatening peril. 

Again and again it seemed as if some great 
cake of ice must drive its jagged edges into 
the side of a canoe and crush it as though 
it were tissue-paper, and yet, thanks to the 
wonderful adroitness of the voyageurs, who, 
poles in hand, leaped from rock to rock, or 
balanced skilfully at bow or stern, the 
menacing floe would be pushed back or 
turned cleverly aside, and the canoe slip 
through unscathed. 

For several hours the thrilling struggle 
continued; then at last, to their unutter- 
able relief, the daring navigators turned the 
cape and got into clear water on the other 
side. 

They had further trouble with the ice on 
the following day, and were compelled to halt 
awhile in a sheltered cove, which Lieat. 
Franklin appropriately named Detention 
Harbour. 

Here several of the men went out hunting, 
but although they saw some deer and fired 
at them, they got nothing for their pains. 

This was particularly unfortunate, as it 
had just been .iscovered that two of the bags 
of pemmican, upon which the expedition 
principally relied for food, had become 
mouldy by wet, and that the beef had been 
so badly cured as to be scarcely eatable. 

In view of the difticulty of obtaining any 
addition to their supply of provisions—for 
beside the deer they had seen no animals 
save a few seals, and these they could not get 
within range of—this spoiling of their meat 
store was a very serious matter, but Lieut. 
Franklin put a cheerful face upon it, saying : 

* Never mind, my men. We'll find a better 
country &head, and deer in plenty. Let us 
push on, trusting in Providence to supply 
our needs.” 

Nor was his faith without foundation, for, 
starting again as soon as the ice permitted, 
they came to a place which seemed favourable 
for deer, and a number of the men were sent 
off to hunt. 

Of course Denis did not fail to go, and it 
chanced that to him befell quite an exciting 
&dventure. 

The Indian hunters who had turned back 
with Mr. Wentzel had talked a great deal 
about the bears that were to be met in this 
region. They gavealarming accounts of their 
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strength and ferocity. Indeedonly the great 
grizzly of the Rocky Mountains could fit the 
picture they drew of them. 

The Englishmen accordingly had been very 
&nxious to encounter one of these bears, and 
to judge for themselves whether they were 
really as terrible creatures as the Indians 
sought to make out. 

Oddly enough, too, Lieut. Franklin, who 
remained in camp to work out some observa- 
tions and write up his journal, said jocularly 
to Denis as the latter was setting out with 
Koyee at his heels: 

* Take care of yourself now, my boy, and 
if you happen to encounter one of those 
dreadful bears that Akaitcho and his men 
talked so much about, be sure and give it a 
wide berth.” 

Denis smiled in a way that signified he had 
not much expectation of meeting any bears. 
As a matter of fact, he had put no faith what- 
ever in the Indians’ stories, believing them 
to be pure fiction made up for the purpose of 
deterring the expedition from proceeding. 

“ Oh, yes ; me take care of meself for sure," 
he responded. ‘ Me want deer, not bear, this 
time." 

He sev off alone, preferring Koyee's 
company to that of any of the voyageurs, 
and made straight inland, while the others 
went to east and west along shore. 

He had gone about a mile when he sighted 
& small herd of deer, and set about carefully 
stalking it. His supply of ammunition was 
limited, and he could not afford to waste a 
single shot. 

The deer were several hundred yards away, 
and in order not to let them get wind of him 
it was necessary for him to make a wide 
detour. 

In doing this he had to cross a sort of 
bna not very deep, but having steep rocky 
sides. 

When Koyee got into this place, instead of 
hurrying out again he stopped short, sniffed 
in a suspicious way, and then set up a strange 
whine that revealed the presence of danger 
of some sort. 

“ What's the matter, Koyee ? " asked Denis 
in & low voice, while an unaccountable thrill 
of terror struck through him, and he glanced 
this way and that in search of what had so 
startled the dog. 

The next moment the matter was clear, for 
a harsh -eep growl came from a kind of cave 
in the cliff to the right of him, whence issued 
immediately after it the shaggy form of a 
bear, not a white polar bear, but a big fellow 
of & yellowish-brown colour, whose lean 
condition sbowed that for some reason or 
other he had not been faring well of late. 

Instead of displaying his wonted courage 
and springing at the animal with sharp 
menacing barks, Koyee, strange to say, 
showed the white feather, and slunk back 
behind his young master, leaving it to him 
to bear the brunt of the attack. 

* Forward, Koyee, forward!" Denis cried 
indignantly, giving the dog a shove with his 
foot. 

But, instead of obeying, Koyee only re- 
treated farther, and, much disgusted at his 
conduct, Denis began to consider what he 
should do himself. 

Bruin was evidently minded to get to 
close quarters, yet moved slowly forward to 
the attack, and Denis had time to clamber 
out of the ravine, if he had seen fit to show 
the same spirit as his dog. 

This, however, he did not propose to do. 
Not only for the sake of the glory of the 
thing, but of the food the bear would furnish, 
it was very important that he should be 
killed; and even though Koyee, whose help 
would be so valuable, had thus basely and 
inexplicably failed him, he was not going to 
let the bear go scatheless. 

At first he thought of scrambling up the 
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side of the ravine, reserving his fire until 
he had reached the surface; but the next 
moment he changed his mind, for Bruin was 
so close at hand that he would certainly 
overtake him ere he could reach the top of 
the cliff. 

Taking careful aim, therefore, at the 
creature's breast, he sent & bullet into it 
that he thought would reach the heart. 

But just as he drew trigger Bruin lurched 
forward, and the ball, instead of going where 
it was intended, hit him on the head, plough- 
ing along from his snout to the ear and 
partially stunning him, while the blood 
poured into his eyes, blinding him com- 
pletely for a moment. 

Taking advantage of this opportunity, 
Denis made haste to get out of the ravine, 
and had about reached the top when a 
treacherous ledge crumbled away under his 
feet, and down he slipped right to the 
bottom of the ravine again, barking his 
shins and scraping his hands in the descent, 
and also losing his gun, which rolled out of 
his reach. 

On reaching the bottom and picking him- 
self up, he found the bear just beside him, 
and ready for the fray! There was no room 
for escape nor time for thought as to what 
was best to be done. 

Involuntarily his right hand went to his 
hunting-knife, and, whipping this out, he 
struck fiercely at the bear, now risen upon his 
hind legs and extending his fore-paws to 
seize him. 

Once more his remarkable good fortune 
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attended him. It was not a carefully aimed 
thrust. Indeed, he made it rather blindly, 
being a good deal shaken by his fall, yet 
the keen blade went straight to the bear's 
throat, severing both windpipe and jugular 
vein, and turning in an instant what had 
been a living creature full of murderous 
rage into an inert, harmless heap of blood- 
stained fur. 

"My word!" Denis exclaimed with a 
huge sigh of relief, as he rubbed his barked 
shins and surveyed his victim. “ But that 
was hard work. But me kill him good. 
Oh, but that’s fine! What will Monsieur 
Franklin say when I tell him I kill big bear 
all by meself ? ” 

Swelling with pride, Denis hastened back 
to camp, and exultantly announced the 
result of his hunting. 

At first Lieut. Franklin was genuinely 
incredulous. 

* Oh, come now, Denis," he said, “ you're 
just trying to fool us. You killed a big 
marmot or something of that kind, and you 
want us to believe it was a bear.” 

Pretending to be hurt at this questioning 
of his veracity, Denis challenged them to go 
with him and see for themselves, which the 
four Englishmen did; and when they came 
to the bear and saw what a big, powerful 
animal he was, they gave the young hunter 
hearty praise for having vanquished him. 

The other hunters had got a couple of 
deer, but the bear’s flesh was not to be 
despised, all the same. So the best of it was 
carried back to camp. 


( To be continued.) 
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Continuing their venturesome voyage, in 
spite of baffling winds and obstructing ice, 
the expedition passed Stockport and Marcet 
Islands and rounded Point Kater into Arctic 
Sound, along whose shore the canoes picked 
their way until rounding Point Wollaston 
they opened out another extensive sheet of 
water, across which they made a traverse, 
and landed on a small island where some 
firewood was to be found. 

Here they were detained for a couple of 
days by a heavy gale attended with rain, 
which overthrew their tents and caused 
great discomfort ; but as soon as the weather 
cleared they again set out, and kept on for 
several days without check, making from 
thirty to forty miles advance each day. 

On reaching Gordon’s Bay they found 
their stock of provisions reduced to two 
bags of pemmican, and the voyageurs began 
to protest against proceeding farther, saying 
they feared an entire failure of food, as the 
deer were quitting the coast for the season. 

Their apprehension certainly was not 
groundless ; for, although the hunters went 
out at every landing, the only animal seen for 
some days past had been one musk-ox, which 
Junius, the Esquimaux interpreter, had been 
lucky enough to bring down. 

Yet Lieut. Franklin was very reluctant to 
turn back, and set himself earnestly to over- 
coming their objections, finally promising 
them that if they failed to obtain an ad- 
dition to their supply of meat within the 
next twenty-four hours he would consent to 
go no farther. 


ST. PETER'S; AND THE CIRCUS OF NERO. 


Bv C. E. JOHNSTONE, B.A, 


St. Peter's. 


the west of Rome on the far side of the 

Tiber, beyond the famous fortress of St. 
Angelo, which is also known as Hadrian's 
mausoleum, stands the largest Christian 
church in the world, the colossal basilica of 
St. Peter's. Its dome is so gigantic that in 
comparison with it the other mighty domes 
which rise on every side above the roofs of 
the Roman houses seem dwarfed into nothing. 
The two semicircular colonnades, with their 
four rows of pillars designed by Bernini, look 
like a qeu of immense overgrown arms, 
stretehed out to embrace the whole world. 


In the centre of the great Piazza which 
they inclose stands the ancient obelisk which 
is supposed to mark the spot where Peter's 
body was originally interred, flanked on 
either side by the twin fountains whose 
cooling spray is often delightfully refreshing 
to those who are waiting in the fierce heat 
of the Italian sun. 

This obelisk, brought originally from 
Heliopolis, is the one of which the well. 
known story is told that, when it was being 
erected, the Pope, Sixtus v., gave orders that 
no one in the crowd was to be allowed to 


utter & sound, for fear of disturbing the 
workmen at their difficult and dangerous 
task. Just at the critical moment, when 
the vast mass of stone was almost in its 
place, it was seen to totter, owing to the fact 
that the ropes were not stretched tight 
enough, and it seemed as though the huge 
block would fall upon the close-packed crowd 
below. At this moment a sailor who was 
looking on called out ** Wet the ropes ! " and 
his advice being instantly acted upon the 
ropes tightened under the influence of the 
water, and the mighty obelisk was brought 
erect into its place. The sailor was sent for 
by the Pope, from whom he expected to 
receive a severe punishment for his dis- 
obedience ; but he was told instead that he 
might ask for any reward he liked for his 
advice, which had been given just in time to 
prevent a serious disaster. The reward he 
asked for was that his native town of 
Bordighera, on the Italian Riviera near San 
Remo, might be given the sole right of 
providing the palms which are used in St. 
Peter’s on Palm Sunday—a privilege which 
this town still enjoys, thanks to the presence 
of mind of this simple sailor. 

Running along the facade just above the 
pillars which form the front of the Church 
itself, there is a large inscription stating that 
this is the Church of St. Peter, brought into 
its present complete state by Pope Paul 
Borghese tv. 

The name of St. Peter appears ony on the 
left, while that of Paul 1v. occupies the place 
of honour in the centre, which gave rise to a 
satirical couplet of verse at the time; 
suggesting that only one corner of the 
Church was in honour of Peter, but that the 
entire building was in honour of Paul. It is 
not proposed here to deal with St. Peter's 

| [itself, 
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itself, which is a subject so vast that 
Professor Lanciani says he has in his library 
twenty-four volumes dealing with nothing else, 
and that these are only a small portion of 
the literature dealing with this wonderful 
building. 

For the present, then, it is only this vast 
Piazza, of which so clear a view is given in 
the illustration, about which I propose to 
make & few remarks. Standing in it and 
looking to the right of the Church one sees a 
small portion of the Vatican Palace, appear- 
ing in the shadow of St. Peter's quite 
insignificant, and seeming like a mere jumble 
of buildings, without any of the architectural 
beauty which one would naturally look for in 
the largest palace in the world, which is said 
to contain eleven thousand rooms. It is, 
however, interesting to notice that the 
windows on the second floor are those of the 
Pope's private apartments, and the fifth one 
on the right is the Pope's bedroom, where a 
lamp may generally be seen burning far into 
the night. 

It was in this huge Piazza that the crowds 
used in the days before 1870 to receive the 
blessing of the Pope on Easter-day, delivered 
from the balcony above the facade, and it is 
here, too, that the people will assemble in 
multitudes on the ninth day after Leo xrrir.'s 
death, to be the first to learn the important 
news of the name of his successor. The 
meeting of the cardinals at which he will be 
chosen is called the Conclave, and it is 
necessary for the successful candidate to 
receive two-thirds of the votes to make his 
election vatid. When the votes do not show 
a majority of two-thirds, the voting-papers 
are solemnly burnt and the election is held 
all over again. It is then that the crowds, 
eagerly waiting in the Piazza below, learn 
from the smoke which rolls up from one 
particular chimney of the Vatican that one 
unsuccessful attempt has been made to choose 
a new Pontiff. 
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Probably one of the first ideas which will 
enter a boy's head, on looking at the big oval 
enclosure in front of St. Peter's, is “What a 
splendid circus it would make!" Now this 
notion is not by any means so preposterous 
as it seems at first sight, for though very few 
visitors to Rome seem to be aware of it, this 
splendid Piazza occupies almost the very 
same position as Nero’s circus. The site is 
not of course quite identical, for Nero’s 
amphitheatre stood a little farther back, so 
that it included a small portion of the ground 
now occupied by St. Peter’s itself; but still, 
speaking roughly, it is true to say that this 
enclosure shut in by Bernini’s colonnades 
was the scene of the various horrors which 
the Emperor Nero, aided by his huteful 
adviser Tigellinus, devised and carried out 
against the Christians of the first century. 

It was there that they were clad in the 
skins of leopards and wolves, and made to 
fight with hungry dogs; or, dressed as ancient 
mythological heroes, were made to enact 
scenes from the early legends, such as 
Hercules being burned upon Mount Oeta, and 
Mucius Scaevola thrusting his hand into the 
fire. Here, too, fifty martyrs were dressed in 
scarlet to represent the Danaides, and were 
then publicly stabbed to death by an actor 
named Lynceus; while a youth who was 
compelled to undertake the character of 
Icarus had to endeavour to fly with the 
help of a "fHying-machine of the flimsiest 
construction from the top of a high tower, 
and was at once precipitated to the ground — 
so close to the Emperor's private box that 
Nero's robe was actually stained with the 
splashes of his blood. 

These, of course, were special horrors quite 
apart from the ordinary gladiatorial con. 
tests which drew thousands of spectators 
to the amphitheatre, which was generally 
thronged to overflowing. These would wait 
impatiently for the arrival of the City 
Prefect, which was the first step towards 
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SOME REMINISCENCES OF MY SCHOOL 


" Ww done, and no fat, please," said 
“ Cuddy,” our Yorkshire boy, to the 
maid.servant who waited at our table in the 
long dining-hall. * Cuddy” was the name 
given to him on the very day that heentered 
the school; and it came about in this way. 
In the summer-time we were allowed to go 
down to the sea-shore for an hour or so 
every day after dinner, and there were sad. 
dled donkeys there for the benefit of the 
visitors to the place. No sooner did he set 
eyes on them—the donkeys, I mean —than 
he cried out, “ Look at the cuddies,” and 
there and then he was dubbed ‘“ Cuddy.” 
Our “ head" was an excellent fellow in 
every way; and among other offices that he 
considered it his duty to fulfil was that of 
personally superintending the food that was 
consumed in the school. No meat ever came 
to table but what he had seen it before it 
was cooked; and as for pastry, he was 
ever trying to invent something new. Shall 
any of us who were there ever forget the 
roll pudding that he invented? The bright 
idea struck him that a very good pudding 
could be compounded by mingling treacle 
and dough in the lump, instead of making 
it up into the usual "roley-poley." The 
thing was tried, and when it was served up 
it looked like a bolster made of indiarubber. 
“Tommy, what's the duff to-day?” said 
Harry Smith to his chum, Tom Black. 
" Don’t know," said Black. ‘ Looks like 
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“ THE FAT-HOLE."' 


gutta percha, or chewing-gum.” And Black's 
description was not far out, for it proved to 
be very much like gutta-percha. 

The fun began when an attempt was made 
to cut the stutf up into slices. It slipped 
&bout, and dodged, and had to be held down 
at last with a fork. 

The “ head " evidently had his doubts, so 
tried to eat a piece of the composition before 
sending it down to us boys. We could not 
make out what he was up to, but when we 
saw him put a bit in his mouth, and then 
witnessed the look of awful disgust that 
came over his face, we were fit to burst with 
laughter, and though we managed to keep it 
under while in his presence, we roared our 
fill when we got outside. 

But to return to “Cuddy.” Another of 
the “ head's" fads was that every boy should 
have a little fat with his meat. Now most 
boys hate fat, and so did we. When our 
plates were handed to us with the everlasting 
bit of fat in them, we had to adopt all kinds 
of methods for disposing of the wretched 
stuff. One plan answered well for & time. 
There was a fox-terrier, named Fox, that 
belonged to the family, and he generally 
managed to sneak under the tables at 
dinner-time, and to him were given no end 
of bits of fat, on which he seemed to thrive. 
But one day the fat or something or other 
disagreed with the little beast, and he was 
summarily ejected from the room, so that we 


the beginning of the performance. In Nero’s 
time this was Pedanius, whose arrival was 
sure to be followed very shortly by that of 
the Emperor himself, which was greeted by 
roars of applause, in response to which Nero, 
who was always an actor at heart and loved 
to “show off’’ before the crowd, would get 
up and bow his thanks to the audience. 
Then Pedanius would get up in his seat, and 
give the signal for the games to begin by 
throwing a scarlet napkin into the arena. 

This was also the scene of Nero's still 
more notorious exploit, when he turned a 
thousand Christians into living torches one 
terrible night, as & punishment for their 
alleged crime (of which Nero himself was 
more than suspected of having been guilty 
from pure wantonness) of having caused the 
burning of the city. 

A good many people seem to labour under 
the delusion that all these things took place 
in the Colosseum, about which I shall hope 
to have something to say on a future occa- 
sion; but those who remember that the 
other name for this building is the Flavian 
Amphitheatre, will realise that in Nero’s 
time it did not exist, the Flavian Emperors 
being Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. 

It is a curious mixture, this pagan circus, 
in which stands the mighty Egyptian 
obelisk, forming the approach to the Church 
itself, which is so vast that our own St. 
Paul's Cathedral could be placed inside 
it with plenty of room to spare; and as one 
looks upon the peaceful scene to-day, with 
the bright sunshine turning the spray of 
the two fountains into the loveliest rainbows, 
it is sufliciently difficult to realise that on 
this very spot, where the crowd will ere 
long be gathering to wait for the result of 
the next Conclave, similar crowds were 
thronging nearly nineteen centuries ago 
to see the brutal gladiatorial shows provided 
by the Imperial mountebank whom the world 
has justly named the Monster Nero. 
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had to devise some other way of getting rid 
of what we did not want. 

Our dining-hall had a pine wainscot all 
round, and just behind the seat of one of our 
fellows there was a hole where a knot had 
come out. 

* Just the very thing," said Hare, pointing 
to the hole one day at dinner-time. ‘‘I say, 
you fellows, let's poke our fat down there. 
There's plenty of room between the wall and 
the wood. work." 

The suggestion was voted a good one, and 
those of us who sat sufticiently near passed 
up our bits of fat, and they were poked down 
the hole. Of course, we had to exercise 
caution, and in different ways to shield the 
fellow who did the poking down, but we man- 
aged it, and the practice was continued for a 
long time. 

One day, however, we had & facer. We 
made the discovery that there was a nasty 
smell coming from the “ fat-hole." It was 
not very bad, not bad enough to be noticed 
unless one went close to the hole, but we 
argued that it might get worse, and, besides, 
we did not want to give up the only recep- 
tacle that we could think of for our fat. 

Once again Hare came to the rescue. 

"Look here," said he, “don’t they use 
salt and that sort of thing to keep meat from 
going bad? Well, let's put some salt down 
the hole. It will soon mix with the stuff, 
and stop ít smelling ; and there you are." 
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* Dry salt will be no good," said Brown, 
his neighbour. “It won't mix with the 
bottom part of the stuff, but only with the 
top. We must put the salt into water, or 
something of that kind, and then pour it 
in." 

“ Water will make the salt too weak," said 
Johnson, who was reading chemistry for the 
Matric. '* Suppose we mix up the mustard 
and salt, and shoot them in: that will be 
about the best thing, for the mustard will 
hide the smell of the fat." 

This was finally agreed to, and for the 
next few davs we managed to pour in a 
certain amount of mustard and salt at every 
dinner, but somehow the smell did not 
diminish, but rather seemed to increase. 

At last it became so strong that there was 
no mistake about it. You could smell it as 
you walked past that particular part of the 
room. We went in mortal fear, for we felt 
Certain that the “head” would detect it, 
and then there would be a row. We stopped 
putting anything down the hole, and began 
to debate whether we could in any way get 
at the stuff and remove it. This, however, 
was impossible, unless we could take down a 
bit of the wainscot, and that, of course, was 
out of the question. 

One morning our senior master reported 
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to the “head” that he thought there was 
& peculiar smell near to the second table 
in the dining-hall, and very soon the 
pair of them were sniffing all around the 
place. 

Now in days gone by the town in which 
our school was situated had no system of 
drainage, but every house had its own private 
cesspool. It so happened that under our 
dining-hall, which was built out from the 
main body of the premises, there was a long 
disused cesspool. It had never been emptied, 
but bricked up, and covered in with some 
two or three feet of earth. The *'head"' 
knew of this, and instantly suspected 
that something had gone wrong underneath 
the flooring through this cesspool. Instead 
of calling in the builder, he decided first to 
make a few investigations on his own ac- 
count. 

Close to the dining-hall was a large scullery, 
in which the maids washed up the plates 
and dishes, and the drain pipe from this 
place used to go into the cesspool. When, 
however, main drainage was introduced into 
the town this pipe was stopped off, and 
another one laid to the main drain. 

The ** head " began by poking about in the 
scullery to find out the end of the old drain- 
pipe, in the hope of discovering whether the 
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smell came from that place. After removing 
a tile or two from the floor, and digging up & 
little earth, he came to the pipe, and, strange 
to say, the cement with which it had been 
stopped was cracked. There was a slight 
smell, too, but not of the same kind as that 
in the dining hall. Could rats have got at 
it? It was difficult to see, so he fetched a 
candle. 

With all his knowledge he was evidently 
ignorant of the fact that sewer gas is highly 
explosive. No sooner did he bring his candle 
near to the crack in the cement than a bright 
flame suddenly flashed out, and then with 
equal suddenness disappeared down the drain. 
Immediately afterwards there was a tremen- 
dous explosion, followed by a terrific noise in 
the dining-hall. Flooring boards were torn 
up; earth and bricks went flying in the air ; 
while tables and seats were heaped one on the 
other. The cesspool under the dining-hall 
had exploded. Fortunately no one was in- 
jured ; but two persons were scared nearly 
out of their lives. The “head” went racing 
round like a madman to the dining-hall, to 
find himself confronted by wreck and ruin, 
in the midst of which stood “ Juicy,” the 
favourite fat boy of our school, who, with 
goggle eyes and shaking knees, jerked out, 
* Oh my, where am I? " 
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THE FRESH-WATER AQUARIUM: 


HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


RE are a very large number of insects 

which inhabit the waters, and may be 
transferred to the tank. Many of them, 
however, are so destructive that it would 
never do to place them in the aquarium 
with other valuable live stock. The beetles 
are especially carnivorous in their habits, 
and some of them in their larval stages are 
even worse than they are in the perfect insect 
form. Care must, for this reason, be taken 
that they are not placed with things which are 
not intended to serve them as a repast. But 
In spite of these objectionable habits the 
Insects, even the beetles, are so interesting 
in their way of life, and also useful in a way 
—for they are great devourers of refuse of 
all kinds — that some, at least, ought to find 
à refuge in a well-stocked tank, and so I do 
Dot feel justified in omitting a description of 

em. 

The largest of our British water-beetles is 
the Hydrophilus piceus, which does not 
appear to have been favoured with a popular 
name; unless you like to call it the 
“Harmless Water-Beetle." This is quite a 

armless species as far as the animal life is 
Concerned. It feeds almost exclusively on 
aquatic plants, but, of course, it cannot be 

epended on only to eat the right ones, so 
you must be prepared to have some of the 
Plants eaten by them if you include them in 
the tank; however, the plants, if common, 
can be easily renewed. The beetle is rather 
rare, I imagine—at least I have never found 
any in my hunting— but it can be procured 
from almost any dealer at a cost of about 1s. 
In the tank it will live for some time, but 
it is not so robust in constitution as the 
next to be described. The larval, pupal, and 
Imago stages of this beetle can all be kept 
going in the tank, but you will probably not 
Succeed in getting it to hatch and grow up 

the egg. It is not absolutely bound to 
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Author of * The Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 
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a vegetarian life, but on occasions will even 
eatanimal food, though it will not attack other 
inhabitants of the aquarium. It can be 
supplied with some rapidly growing weed, 
which is easily obtained, such as the 
Canadian weed (Anacharis Alsinastrum). 
The Hydrophilus is shown in fig. 53. The 
male beetle is distinguished from the female 
by having a little triangular plate on his front 


Fig. 53.—HARMLESS WATER-BEETLE 
(Hydrophilus piceus). 


legs, the last joint but one being thus shaped. 
The beetles are said to be found in the 
ditches, ponds, and slow waters of England, 
and especially in the south districts; but of 
this, as I have said, I cannot speak from 
experience. I do not think they can be very 
common, or I should certainly have come 
acrossthem. The beetle is probably the best 
for the tank of all the British water-beetles. 
All beetles can fly, and fly well, so that if 


they are not to get out into the room it is 
quite essential that the tank should be 
covered, at any rate with a piece of per- 
forated zinc, to keep them in it. 

The next beetle to be described is beyond 
all question the most active and most con- 
spicuous of our aquatic coleoptera. This is 
familiarly known as the “Plunger Beetle ” 
and scientifically as Dyticus marginalis. 
The first of these two names is often mis- 
spelt Dytiscus. This is perfectly incorrect, 
as the most casual inspection of your 
“ Liddell and Scott's Greek-English Lexicon” 
will show you. The word comes from the 
Greek durixés, and means a diver. I do not 
believe there is such a word as Dytiscus in 
any known tongue! The other appellation 
gives it the total name of “the marginal 
diver," which is very appropriate, as the 
beetle certainly dives, and yet, if so minded, 
he can come out and rove about on the bank, - 
or fly up in the air for à considerable dis- 
tance. Some time ago one evening we heard 
a great crash on the roof of our greenhouse 
a few yards from the house. On going to 
ascertain what had occurred it was discovered 
that the sound was caused by two large 
beetles. They brought these beetles in to 
me, and to my great surprise I recognised 
them at once as Dyticus marginalis. Now 
why should these beetles have tried to smash 
our greenhouse? The problem perplexed 
me for a time, until the natural solution 
suggested itself to me. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and the reflection on the 
glass of the greenhouse of the bright beams 
of the moon was very clear. I have not the 
slightest doubt that these beetles were 
careering about in the air, having come from 
the nearest ditch in which I know they 
abound (which is about a quarter of a mile 
away, or slightly less “as the crow flies ” ), 
and seeing the reflection of the light in the 
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glass they thought it was the reflection on 
the water of their natural habitation. There- 
upon they let themselves drop, as they 
thought, into the water, but they were un- 
pleasantly surprised to find themselves on 
the top of a glass habitation—an event of 
which no parallel can have happened in 
their previous experience! "The shock tem- 
porarily stunned them, and they were easily 
picked up without trying to fly away again. 


FIG. 54.—LARVA OF Dyticus marginalis. 


They soon recovered themselves in a small 
quantity of water, and were transported to 
their own habitation in due course of time. 

This beetle is abundant in almost any 
ditch or stagnant water, as it is very 
prolific, and the larva is such a ferocious 
creature, that no animal would dare to kill 
it, unless when it is very small. It rejoices, 
at this period of its existence, in the popular 
name of ** Water-devil," and this is warranted 
by its extreme ferocity. This being is de- 
picted in fig. 54. It will there be seen that 
it has & large flat head, on either side of 
which are its two eyes. This head is pro- 
vided with a pair of most formidable pincers, 
which are, in fact, helps to its jaws, which 
are between them. With these pincers the 
larva catches the worms, insects, and (I 
regret to say) fish, on which it feeds. No- 
thing comes amiss to a Dyticus larva when 
he is hungry! Anything alive, either of his 
own species or of other creatures in the 
waters, will infallibly be devoured if he can 
in any way get hold of it. For this reason it 
is manifestly unwise to place in the tank any 
óf these creatures, for they will soon clear 
off a large quantity of the stock; but they 
can be kept in a separate vessel for their 
metamorphoses to be observed. Thecurious 
things with little branches at the end of the 
tail are breathing-tubes, and if you keep any 
you will see that they have to be continually 
going up to the top of the water to get air. 
For this purpose they protrude these tubes out 
of the water, and so they will like to have 
some weeds the branches of which are near 
the surface, in order that they may get on to 
the tops of them sufficiently near the top of 
the water to put out their tails! The sickle- 
like jaws at the top of the head are hollow, 
and through the tubes the creature sucks the 
juices of its victims. It is altogether an 
interesting but rather repulsive beast. 

The perfect insect has also a ferocious 
appetite, and so cannot be put into the tank. 
It is not quite so rapacious, however, as in 
its larval stage, but to make up for this it is 
a good deal stronger of body. 

It is a really handsome insect (for those 
who like this sort of thing), and quite a mon- 
arch of the waters. It is also copiously 
plentiful in almost any ditch or stagnant 
water. It looks rather formidable when it 
comes up in the net, with its ferocious jaws 
and rapid movements. It is the sort of 
thing that elegant young ladies, who go out 
with aristocratic nets and with kid gloves of 
a light shade on their hands, to do a little 
naturalising, ‘‘ which is so very interesting, 
you know,” do not take to very kindly when 
they see it for the first time. 

‘The beetle possesses a splendid pair of 
wings. If you like, you can preserve it by 
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setting it in the usual entomological fashion, 
after killing it by means of chloroform or a 
cyanide bottle. You can then expand its 
wings on either side, and when dry they will 
remain so, which makes it a splendid object 
for the collection. 

In addition to providing you with a 
splendid object for your entomological col- 
lection, when he is whole, the male beetle 
will also provide you with a magnificent 
object for your microscopic collection if you 
cut off his front pair of legs, which are pro- 
vided with a most interesting apparatus for 
the capture of aquatic insects, etc., or for 
anchoring himself to the branches of water- 
weeds, etc. This consists of a circular disc, 
on which are arranged several suckers, which 
disc forms one of the most beautiful objects 
seen by the microscope by transmitted light, 
after having been made transparent by soak- 
ing in solution of caustic potash, that it is 
possible to imagine. As I do not like to 
reproduce again what I have already given in 
this paper, I must refer you to the series 
in which the illustration of the Limnea’s 
tongue appeared before, and in which this 
disc is also portrayed (viz. in the weekly part 
for November 15, 1890, No. 618). You will 
there see that there are on it two large 
suckers, and a variety of small ones. They are 
fringed with delicate hairs, and are set on 
stalks which are affixed to the disc behind 
them. The female beetle does not possess 
these discs, which enables anyone to distin- 
guish the sex of the one caught at a glance. 

The male Dyticus is shown in fig. 55. Like 
all other beetles, this breathes atmospheric 
air, which it respires by means of organs 
under the wing-covers. Under these “ elytra,” 
as they are scientifically called, the beetle 
secretes a sufficient quantity of air to last 
him for some time. When the supply is 
exhausted he has to rise to the surface to 
renew it. 'This enables anyone on the look. 
out to catch him, since, if there are any 
Dytici in the pond you are examining, they 


wil have to rise to the surface sooner or 


later to get a fresh supply of air, and this 
will betray their whereabouts. Then a rapid 
snatch with the net, skilfully given, will 
place you in possession of the beetle. But I 


Fig. 55.—PLUNGER BEETLE (Dyticus marginalis) 
pursuing a specimen of Celymbetes striatus. 


have caught many in a far simpler way, for 
they simply abound in a field not far from 
my house, and as the ditches in this get very 
much dried up during the summer, the 
beetles are left nearly destitute of water. 
Then a little energy in using the net, or 
pulling up weeds, etc., will bring to light 
many of them without any watching at all 


previously, or even seeing them till they 
arrive. The beetle is brown, edged with 
yellow in parts of the body. The markings 
are shown in the illustration. The last pair 
of legs is shaped into oars, with which the 
beetle can propel himself through the water 
at a considerable speed. 

There are several smaller species of beetle, 
which may be kept in the tank, being harm- 
less; for instance, the species known as 


FiG. 56.—LxssER WATER-BEETLE (Acilius sulcatus). 


Acilius sulcatus, which does not seem to 
have a popular name, though it is sometimes 
called * the Lesser Water-Beetle." This is 
represented in fig. 56. It is a small species 
compared with the Dyticus, and not nearly 
so rapacious—in fact, provided it is fed 
occasionally, it can be kept with perfect 
safety in the tank. Like the Dyticus, it also 
has the sucking discs (in the case of the 
male) on its front pair of legs. But its body 
is shorter and stouter in comparison than 
that of the Dyticus, and of & more globular 
shape, if I may so express it; also it lacks 
the bold markings of the former insect. It is, 
nevertheless, a very handsome insect, and 
will add greatly to the life of the tank. The 
larva of this species is rather like that of the 
Dyticus, but it may be at once distinguished 
from it by the first segment of the body being 
elongated into a sort of neck, which is very 
long in proportion to the total length of the 
body. It is common in stagnant water in 
the various parts of the country. | 

Another insect of the beetle tribe which 
you will soon meet with is the Colymbetes 
striatus. This is an almost wholly black 
beetle, and has no discs to its legs. It is a 
very active insect, and scuttles about at a 
great pace under water, but I regret to say 
that I do not consider it at all a safe insect 
to have in the tank. I have kept several in 
my own aquarium while I was away from 
home, in company with minnows, etc., and 
the latter died under most suspicious cir- 
cumstances ; I am pretty nearly certain that 
the beetles were at the bottom of it! Ire- 
commend you not to introduce this insect 
into your aquarium, though I have read that 
it may be kept without injury to the other 
occupants of the tank, if well supplied with 
food of another sort. The beetle is intro- 
duced into fig. 55. 

The above are only a very small proportion 
of the water-beetle tribe, but I fear they 
occupy as much space as can be given to 
them. There is, however, another species to 
which I feel I must give a place, as it pos- 
sesses a very distinct individuality of its 
own, and is well worthy of description. This 
is the Gyrinus natator, or ‘ Whirligig 
Beetle,” as it is familiarly called, which, 
though very small, makes its presence very 
conspicuous in the water, or rather on it. 
If you sit down on some summer's day, by 
the side of a “ murmuring stream "—like the 
"elderly gentleman " who possessed two 
coverings to his head—and look for awhile 
at the top of the water, you are almost sure 
to see, sooner or later, some tiny little 
beetles careering round and round in rapid 
circles, on the top of the pool. This is the 
creature above mentioned. It does not 
always restrict itself to the top of the water, 
but frequently makes rapid rushes down- 
wards into thelower regions. But it usuaily 
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soon returns to resume its gyrations on the 
surface. The beetle is seen in fig. 57, where 
you will perceive the peculiar shape of its 
back pair of legs, the picture being rather 
more than double the size of the real 
creature, to enable you so to do. The 
beetle, you will thus see, is one of our 
smallest, but, when it goes round and round 
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Fic. 57.—WHIRLIGIG BEETLE (Gyrinus natator). 


in those rapid and energetic circles, it 
carries with it a kind of hollow in the water 
which makes it show much more than it 
would otherwise do. The shape of the 
last pair of legs is short and flattened, 
giving them a purchase on the element in 
which it lives, by means of which it is 
enabled to make itself spin round and round 
in its characteristic fashion. In the aquarium 
the * Whirligig " is very energetic, and gives 
& good deal of life to the tank, but as far as 
my own experience goes, it is not a particu- 
larly hardy species, and does not live very 
long in confinement. It will not hurt the 
fish, so it can be put in with impunity. They 
will career about on the surface of the water, 
and thus will add a little to the movement 
and consequent oxygenation of the fluid in 
question. If you examine the beetle's eyes 
you will see an extraordinary arrangement. 
Instead of the compound eyes of other 
beetles, which are arranged in one group, 
you will see that the eyes of this insect are 
arranged in two pairs of groups, two above the 
centre line of its face and two below. You 
will easily perceive that the object of this is 
that the beetle may see not only what is 
going on above the water, but also what goes 
on underneath it, in the water over which it 
is careering. The beetle has a very glossy 
coat of mail, which has the effect of repelling 
the water, so that it does not retard its on- 
ward movement by sticking to it. Like 
many other beetles, when handled, it gives 
out a peculiar smell, due to a fluid secreted 
within the body. They abound on almost 
any ditch or pool, and are easily caught 
with the ordinary hand-net. 

The Gyrinus natator is not the only insect 
which makes use of the surface of the 
water on which to disport itself. If you 
watch the surface carefully you will very 
likely come across two varieties of insect 
which belong to a class which has been 
popularly termed ** Water Measurers.” The 
first is an insect which is less afflicted with too 
much of a "corporation" than any mayor 
that ever dined off turtle soup! It is in 
fact one of our thinnest insects, and rightly 


Fia. 58.—WATER-MEASURER (Hydrometra 
stagnorum). 


80, since it uses as its promenade an element 
Which is generally regarded as more suitable 
for bathing purposes! This is the Hydro- 
metra stagnorum, which is shown in fig. 58. 
It gets its second name from the fact that it 
usually chooses the still waters of stagnant 
ponds or ditches on which to take its “ con- 
stitutionals.” You will easily recognise it 
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when you see it as being the most attenuated 
insect you can conceive of holding together 
atall. Its legs are very long, and very thin, 
like its body. The end of its body is even 
more drawn out, so as to form a kind of neck, 
and on its head are two antenne. The 
whole creature is very shadowy and very hard 
to see on the surface of the water. In the 
tank it will live on flies, if one is caught at 
intervals and thrown upon the surface of the 
water. They will also, rarely, eat meat, when 
the piece is suspended in front of their noses 
(if they have any). They are tnus seen to be 
carnivorous, but are not likely to attack the 
fish, as the latter would have but little diffi- 
culty in swallowing them entire if they made 
themselves unpleasant in any way. 

Another form of water-walker is one which 
belongs to the family of Gerrts, which in- 
cludes about ten species. The one most 
likely to be found is shown in fig. 59. This 
is the Gerris lacustris. It is not unlike 
the Hydrometra in appearance, only it 
has a rather thicker body, which must, 
I think, enable it to digest its dinner 
better! Its habits are so similar to those of 
the Hydrometra that no special account of 
them is necessary. It is common on still 
water of all kinds. There is another variety 
of water-runner which is found on still water, 
and is more energetic than the preceding. 
This is named Velia currens. Perhaps this 
is more common than those already men- 
tioned. It will accustom itself to life in the 
aquarium, and become tame after a time. It 
will eat bluebottle flies, and similar luxuries, 
with avidity, though the amount of nutri- 
ment required is but small. 

There are now two other insects which I 
must mention, pecause they possess such 
remarkable appearances and habits that to 
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Fia. 59.— Gerris lacustris. 


omit them would be to deprive my readers 


of a treat. These are two belonging to the 
class of what I may call “ water-bugs.” 
They are rather like beetles, but not exactly 
of their order. Oneof these is the ** Water 
Boatman " (Notonecta glauca), and the other 
the “ Water Scorpion " (Nepa cinerea). The 
former is shown in fig. 60, agit appears when 
viewed from above, and also as seen from 
underneath. This water-bug has wings, and 
can fly for a good distance. Its most remark- 
able feature is one which it shares with the 
Water Scorpion, and also with the Water- 
Measurers, viz. its beak. This you will see 
usually folded underneath its body, when not 
in use; when it wants to use it, it plunges 
it into the body of the creature it wishes to 
devour. I have read that it will do this with 
fish. I only know from my own experience 
that none that I have kept have ever been 
caught devouring fish. But I may not have 
noticed them, so you had better watch them 
carefully until you are satisfied that they do 
no harm—perhaps mine were unusually be- 
nignant specimens! The Water Boatman 
dives merrily about the tank, under the water 
when so disposed, but his proper place is more 
on the water than in it. Here he lies on the 
surface and propels himself with his two 
hindermost legs (which are shaped like oars) 
all about the surface of the pool. It is, 
therefore, an easy matter to see him, but to 
catch him, that is quite another thing! 
For as soon as the net is approached to his 
vicinity down he goes to the very bottom of 
the pool, and anchors himself there to some 
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water-weed or other, then “ when the sky above 
is clearing "—like the Company promoter in 
“ Olivet "-—he “ bobs up T from 
below!" It is as well to avoid handling 
these creatures too much, as they are said to 
be able to inflict & wound on the human 
hand with their beaks which may be rather 
painful. There again I have been lucky, for 


Fia. 60.—WaTER BoATMAN (Notonecta glauca). 


I have handled them by the dozen and score, 
and never yet have I felt the puncture re- 
ferred to! When the Boatman gets beneath 
the surface of the water the air clings round 
him in a kind of envelope, and this air he 
breathes till he again escapes to the atmo- 
sphere outside. This air gives him a kind of 
silvery appearance when submerged which is 
at once attractive and peculiar. The Boat- 
man can see splendidly with his enormous 
eyes, set on either side of his head, and the in- 
sect or small larva on which he wishes to make 
a meal has but little chance of evading his 
powerful scrutiny. ‘On no account,” says 
the Rev. G. C. Bateman, in his book on the 
Freshwater Aquarium, “should the Water 
Boatman be placed in the same aquarium 
with fish ’—well, I suppose mine were un- 
usually affable, and filled with love for their 
fellow-creatures ! 

The Water Scorpion (Nepa cinerea) is also 
branded with the opprobrium of being an 
universal slaughterer, but again I do not 
wholly agree thereto. There creatures 
(according to my own experience) only 
lie about in interesting attitudes at the top 
of the water, and rarely descend into its 
depths, whereas the fish are almost univer- 
sally low down in the water, and so the 


Fic. 61.—WATER SCORPION (Nepa cinerea). 


insect does not get at them to kill them, at 
all events in the tank, where there are 
not enough weeds in which the fish can 
get entangled, as it no doubt does attack 
them when so entangled in the brook, where 
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the lowness of the water has reduced the 
space in which they move. Under these 
circumstances the Water Scorpion plunges its 
beak into the fish, and thus slays him. Then 
he makes a meal of him, sucking the juices 
of him out by means of his beak. The long 
pincers on either side of the head are to 
enable it to seize and hold its prey while it 
plunges into it its sharp beak. I should not 
put any of these creatures into a tank where 
there were any rare or very interesting fish. 
Those I have kept them with have been only 
minnows and  sticklebacks. The Water 
Scorpion possesses a magnificent pair of 
wings, and is well worthy of preservation 
after his decease, if that occurs while in 
captivity. You will find on spreading them 
out that the wings are very thin and gauze- 
like, and together with the elytra make a 
good expanse. In the picture (fig. 61) you 
will see both shut up and expanded insect. 
The body of the Water Scorpion is excessively 
thin, and when the wings are spread out it 
looks thinner still; the creature might really 
almost be made of one or two thicknesses of 
brown paper. 

I do not think Nepa cinerea has a very 
strong constitution—at least, those I have 
kept have always died in a comparatively 
short time. Perhaps they could not get 
enough to eat for the reasons above stated, 
which, though well for the fishes, was bad for 
them. The long caudal appendages are not 
stings (as might be supposed), but merely 
breathing apparatus, by means of which the 
animal breathes the exterior air. It is for 
this reason that it lives so close to the top 
of the water. There is a rarer, more 
ferocious, and larger sort of Water Scorpion, 
which is called Ranatra linearis. I have 
never had the joy of beholding this creature, 
but readers of the Rev. J. G. Wood’s books 
may remember that in his book on the 
aquarium he tells us of one that he kept 
which was familiarly called “ Daddy ” by the 
members of the household, owing to its re- 
semblance to a daddy-long-legs. It is not a 
very rapid mover, but it secures its prey by 
stealth. Both Water Scorpion, Ranatra, and 
Water Boatman will eat meat (raw) if obliged 
to, in captivity. 

We now leave the water bugs and come 
to a far more interesting personality. This 
is the Water Spider! (Argyroneta aquatica), 
which is represented in fig. 62. This is one 
of the most interesting inhabitants of the 
waters which you can have in your tank, 


and it cannot by any possibility be called 
destructive ; in fact, itis far more likely to be 
eaten than to eat anything else! But, as a 
matter of fact, I never knew it to be eaten 
either, so you can keep it with comfort in 
your tank. The insect is illustrated in 
tig. 62 by the side of a structure which 
forcibly reminds the beholder of an Indian's 
wigwam, as shown to us by illustrators of 
these interesting people. There is, however, 
no door, and no hole to let the smoke out. 
This wigwam is constructed by the Water 
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Spider in the following way: First it spins a 
web; “Well, this isnot remarkable, I have heard 
of other spiders doing that," some one may 
say. Yes, but this web is no ordinary garden 
spider’s web, nor is it put to an ordinary use. 
It is so finely meshed that even air cannot 
get through it—at least, not air under the 


Fic. 63.—LARYA OF DRAGON-FLY seizing tadpole. 


surface of water; and what it is wanted for is 
just that, to contain air. This is done by the 
spider fetching it. If the body of the insect 
be examined while under water it will be seen 
that the minute hairs with which its body is 
covered will retain air when it goes up tothe 
outer surface and fetches it. The spider 


` thus respires atmospheric air, getting it when 


required. So to fill this little house, or, 
properly speaking, nest, the spider has to go 
up and down a good many times, and each 
time it brings down a fresh supply, and dis- 
charges it under the web till the latter is 
dilated to the shape shown in the picture. 
This being done, the spider is secured in a 
retreat from any foes which might eat it, 
and can get air without going tothe surface 
of the water perpetually to fetch it. The 
spider gets in and out of the web at the 
bottom. In this nest the lady spider lays 
her eggs and the young are therein hatched. 
The appearance of these insects as they dive 
about the tank is very pretty, the enclosed 
air shining with a silvery gleam at the 
lower part of their bodies. The spiders eat 
flies and small animal matters which they 
find for themselves. The leaves of the 
Vallisneria spiralis are perhaps best adapted 
for their needs, if you contemplate keeping 
them by themselves to see them construct 
their nests, etc. But I do not think the fish 
will eat them if they are of moderately large 
size, unless the fish be very large specimens 
and not well fed. 

A few words must be said in conclusion of 
this chapter on the subject of aquatic larve 
of the fly tribe. The most conspicuous 
member of this class is undoubtedly the 
larva of the Dragon-fly, which is shown in 
fig. 63. This particular specimen is the 
larva of one of the group of dragon-flies 
called by the scientific name of ZEschnida. 

This is one of the most wonderful creatures 
which moves in the waters. If you examine 
its face carefully you will perceive that the 
front of it is really not its face at all, but a 
kind of outer covering— in fact, a mask ; and 
this mask is connected with the under-part 
of the body by means of a pair of jointed 
arms. When the dragon-fly is hungry this 
mask is the means of providing it with food. 
It then becomes a pair of pincers with which 
the hapless victim is clasped and forcibly 
carried to the mouth of the larva. This is, 
therefore, not the sort of creature that should 
be placed in the same vessel with small fishes 
or insects which it is desired to keep, as it is 
very voracious. It steals slowly and quietly 
up to the unfortunate object of its desire, 
and then follows a rapid snatch, and the 
victim is engulfed in a close embrace. The 
two enormous compound eyes can be readily 
seen on each side of the head. This end of 


the larva is, therefore, sufficiently remarkable, 
but the other end is almost equally so. At 
the end of the tail will be seen three little 
tubes which terminate in pointed orifices. 
Through these tubes the larva takes in water, 
and when the oxygen it contains is exhausted 
it is again expelled. This is done quite 
quietly when the creature is at rest and in no 
terror of its foes, but on occasions when it is 
in a hurry, or alarmed, it shoots out the 
water again so strongly that the force of the 
current drives it through the water at a con- 
siderable speed, in rather an analogous man- 
ner to the motion of those little steamboats 
which are propelled by means of a spirit 
lamp on board and a boiler, which causes a 
jet of steam to ply on the surface of the water 
through which the boat is to pass. The 
larva is fairly common in ponds and slow 
rivers. 

In fig. 64 are seen the larva and imago 
stages of the common May-fly (Ephemera 
vulgata). This is pretty common in stagnant 
water and in slow rivers, etc., where trees 
overhang the banks. In the larval stage the 
creature is more long-lived than its perfect 
insect form, as the former lives for three 
years or over, while the perfect insect lives 
but for one day. Hence their Latin name— 
Ephemera—signifying that they only live 
for one day. The larva does not change 
at once into the true fly, but undergoes a 
second change first, turning into afly of aless 


Fic. 64.—MAyY-FLY (Ephemera vulgata). 
and perfect insect.) 


(Larva 


graceful kind. This settles on some plant, 
and the perfect insect emerges from the 
enveloping skin. This is unlike the dragon- 
fly larva, which in process of time walks 
sedately up the stalk of some water-weed, and 
there awaits its final change. The body 
grows hard and turns dark, the skin bursts 
open, and the perfect dragon-fly appears. 
The change is so wonderful, and so complete, 
between the ugly mask of the larva and the 
splendid dragon-fly, that it is no wonder that 
it has served as a type of the resurrection of 
our own bodies for ages of preachers and 
catechisers in the Church. The change is 
often seen depicted on Easter cards, and one 
could hardly have anything more appropri- 


I find I have omitted to mention one of 
the most curious of our water larve. This 
is the larva of the Caddis-fly (Phryganea 
grandis), and both larva and perfect insect 
are shown in fig. 65. The larva, being a 
choice morsel much appreciated by fishes, ete., 
finds it necessary to protect itself from those 
who would devour it. This it does by con- 
structing a case to hold its soft body. These 
cases are made out of all sorts of things. In 
the picture you will see the one on the left 
has made his out of small shells, principally 
those of the Planorbis vortex, or other small 
Planorbes, while the one on the right has 
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made his out of little bits of grass stem or 
vegetable branches of weeds. If the larve 
&re caught (they usually abound in almost 
any ditch or pond) and placed in a vessel 
with beads, etc., in it, after gently depriving 
them of their former cases, they will at once 
begin to construct new cases with the 
materials provided, and thus you will get 
Some very curious habitations indeed. In 
the aquarium the Caddis-worms will not do 
any harm to anything, but will feed on the 


Fic. 65.—Cappis-PLY. (Larve and Perfect Insect.) 


The perfect insect is Phryganea grandis, The larva 
on the right is that of Limnophilus rhombicus; the 
larva on the left is that of Limnophilus rlacicornís. 


plants, unless they come across & piece of 
decaying animal matter, when they may con- 
descend to eat that. The different species 
of Caddis-fly larve make cases of different 
materials; thus one can distinguish the kind 
of fly by the materials of which it makes its 
home. When the pupalising time comes the 
worm shuts itself up in its case, and in due 
time emerges the perfect fly. 

This ends all I have to say on the subject 
of the live-stock. In the next, and conclud- 
ing, chapter, we must consider the general 
management of the tank when it has been 


canstructed and stocked. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


TwzNTx-FrasT ANNUAL SERIES. 
(Continued from p. 799.) 


II.—Handwriting. 


(Age 18.) 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


Harry BUTLER, 38 Clevedon Street, Liverpool, 8. 
CHARLES FREDERICK Moxon, 104 Dodworth Road, 
Barusley, Yorks. 


CERTIFICATES. 
[Names stand ta order of merit.) 


Frederick William Wadely, Blakebrook, Kiddermin- 
ster; Horace Wilfred Kemp, 6 Sutherland Street, 
Walworth Road, 8.&. ; Frederick Rishton. 7 Moss Lane 
West, Manchester; Alexander Hamilton Bayley, 31 
Broad Street, Barbados; Frederick Crane, 5 Osterley 
Road, Stoke Newington, N.; Frank Greathead, 6 Lime 
Grove, Lozells, Birmingham; Charles Augustus Per- 
kins, 141 Gray's Inn Road, w.c. ; George James Dando, 
3 Sunny Bank, Chilton Road, Bath ; Herbert Bennett, 
40 Crimscott Street, Bermondsey ; Amy Eleanor Gepp, 
Estancia, “Sta Ana,” Puntas del Sauce, Cerros de 
Ojolmi, Departamento de Flores, Uruguay, S. America ; 
Francis Walter Smith, 21 St. Ignatius Square, Pres- 
ton; Harold Victor Booth, 4 Whittaker Street, 
Radcliffe, nr. Manchester ; E F. Blick, 4 Wood 
Street, Chelsea, s.w.; Arthur Flenley, 19 Lothair 
Road, Anfield, Liverpool ; Harold Darbyshire, 295 Great 
Ancoats Street, Manchester; HR. F. Copley, Jun., 
Monement House, Norfolk Street, Lynn; Anthony H. 
Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, Egremont, Cumberland ; 
Harold Foster Richmond, *“ Ashdale,” South Road, 
Handsworth, Birmingham ; H. C. Franklin, High 
Street, Cricklade, Wilts; James Garfield Smith, 29 
Main Street, Long Eaton, DOMIN Dean Swift, 
29 Opal Street, Kennington, ndon, 8.K.; Dora 
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Bowden, 1 Dacre Gardens, Brandram Road, Lee; 
Robert Edwin Jones, 50 Duke Street, Macclesfield ; 
Arthur Peel, 7 Fairfax Road, Bedford Park, Chiswick, 
w.: Douglas Tandy Mallinson, 117 Mildmay Road, 
Islington, v.; Walter J. Davies, 4 Victoria Quadrant, 
Weston-super-Mare, Somerset ; Constance Annie Jubb, 
122 Hyde Park Road, Leeds, Yorkshire; C. 8. 
Brendon, Strode, Ermington, or. Ivybridge; Lilian 
Ormiston, Cameronian Cottage, Brynhyfryd, Swansea ; 
Mozelle Nathan, Malabar Cottage, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay, India ; Charles Stewart McClymont, 1 Mayfair 
Villa, Bridgwater : John Orr, 9 St. Michael's Terrace, 
Belleville, Blackpitts, Dublin; Frederick Thomas 
Chappell, 1 Gordon Gardens, New Swindon, Wilts ; 
Harry Greenwood Vaughan, 24 Harefield Road, 
Brockley, 8.k. ; Willian J. Leech, 4 Hamilton Street, 
Donore Avenue, &.C.R., Dublin; G. Cooper, 7 Cromwell 
Terrace, Chatham, Kent; Harold H. Turner, The 
Hollies, Bloxwich ; William Flann Stone, 24 Alma 
Terrace, The Grove, Portland, Dorset ; Bentley Warren 
Wright, The Abbey, Knaresborough, Yorkshire; 
Ernest S. Fitch, Hope Villa, Kelvedon, Essex ; Charles 
Chapman Benbow, Avondale Villa, Shrewsbury ; B. E. 
Levlaud Huckfield, Moor, nr. Pershore, Worcester- 
shire. 


(Age 17.) 
Prizes—10s. 6d. each. 


WiLLIAX JOHN ALLAN, 27 Chapel Place, Erskine 
Street, Liverpool 
Evas THOMAS, 26 Morris Lane, St. Thomas, Swansea. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Richard James Delf, The Dairy, 101 City Road, 
Lakenham, Norwich; Constance Ellen Stone, 34 
Cotham Road, Bristol; Louis Mackey, 123 Harley 
Road, Harlesden, N.W. ; Albert Edward Butcher, care of 
Mrs. Gurney, 39 High Street South, Dunstable; 
Eastham Auty, 542 Manchester Road, Bury ; William 
Sheeron Macgregor, 38 Solent Road, West Hampstead, 
N.w.; Edward Wilson, Chilton Mills, Hungerford, 
Berks; Robert Tagg, 78 Jackson Street, North 
Shields; Francis Alfred Sheppard, 137 Kennington 
Road. Lambeth, s.E. ; Frederick Julius Miller, Hounds- 
leigh, Hound Street, Sherborne, Dorset; Thomas 
Oliver, 2 Albert Terrace, South Shíelds; Thomas 
Donald Parker, 119 Forton Road, Gosport; S. T. 
Gunasékara, care of Rev. H. Gunasékara, Kandy; 
William Edward Mulvey, Post Office, Handbridge, 
Chester; Bernard F. N. Till 8 Melville Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham ; Henry Alfred Townsend, 20 
London Road, Clapton, N.E.; J. E. Copley, Monement 
House, Norfolk Street, King's Lynn; Stanley W. 
Gully, 263 Gilles Street East, Adelaide, S. Australia ; 
John Charles Craig, Dryden's Buildings, Tweedmouth, 
Berwick-on-Tweed ; Thomas Allwork Chaplin, 10 
Palmerston Terrace, Crescent Road, Worthing ; John 
W. Butler, 5 Grove Park, Rathmines, Dublin; John 
Cushny Eales White, 47 Lancaster Park, Richmond, 
Surrey; Walter Edward Green, 46 Percy Street, Iffley 
Road, Oxford; Walter George White, East Street, 
Prittlewell, nr. Southend, Essex; George Powell 
Dudgeon, 96 Sandymount Road, Dublin; William 
Skely, 19 Well Street, Paisley, Scotland; Charles 
Ernest Belding, 104 Nelson Street, Grimsby ; Thomas 
Maurice Sheldon, 122 Westminster Road, Hands- 
worth, Birmingham ; Henry Francis Taylor, Jun., 
Padstow Villa, Walliscote Road, Weston-super-Mare ; 
May I. Robinson, Kynance, Newbridge Road, Bath ; 
Herbert Rodgers 225  Horsedge Street, Oldham, 
Lancashire; Stanley Simpson, 38 Queen's Terrace, 
Jesmond, Newcastle-on-Tyne; William James Halls, 
Barland House, Dolton, N. Devon; Edwin James 
Caplin, Dudley House, 5 St. James’ Street, Jersey; 
Sidney Francis Chew, 76 Westmore Road, Burton-on- 
Trent; Fred Walton, 32 Clayton Street, Nelson, 
Lancashire. 


(Age 18.) 
Príse— 10s. 6d. 
HERBERT J. WALTER, 2 Southwark Park Road, 8.8. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Fraak Pellatt, Ormonde Villa, Beaver Road, Ash- 
ford; Arthur F. Lewis, Queen Street Gardens, Col- 
chester ; Joan Johnson, Devonshire House, Youghal, 
co. Cork, Ireland; William Arthur Cooper, North 
Street, Kingsclere, Newbury ; Francis C. Booker, 18 
Upper Brook Mews, Craven Road, w.; Alice M. 
Munro, 269 Great Colmore Street, Birmingham; 
Dorothy Maclean, 5 Casselden Road, Willesden, N.W.; 
Philip Maolagan Henderson, 15 Oustlegate, Berwick- 
on-T weed ; Alexander Heer Lane, 8 Eyre Crescent, 
Edinburgh; Charles Edgar Hyrons, 1 Corbyn's Hall, 
Pensnett, near Dudley; Alfred Stanley Heard, Hazel- 
mere, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N.; George Pressey, 
Westfield, The Sands, Swindon, Wilts; Elsie Mary 
Messent, 438 Brixton Road, London; Alexander 
Robert Reid, 19 Erin Terrace, North Circular Road, 
Dublin; James Dunn Lang, 124 Duke Street, 
Glasgow ; Robert Lishiman Groves, Hunwick, Willing- 
ton, Durham ; Sidney H. Jones, 102 Harrington Road, 
Workington, Cumberland; Francis Woolstencroft 
Dickinson, 21 Parkfield Street, Rusholme, Manchester ; 
Alfred Garcia Bossy, Duncan Villa, 21 Rendlesham 
Road, Clapton, N.E.; Lionel Herbert Wimpenny, 36 
Somerset Road, Tottenham, London, N.; Frederiok 
Arthur Hendery, Crifton Lodge, Bilsthorpe, Southwell, 
Notts; Samuel Flower Brooks, 71 Lombard Street, 
London, &.c.; A. Cfeland, 3 Denmark Road, Walsall, 


Staffs. 
(To be continued.) 
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OUR NOTE BOOK. 


A SENIOR WRANGLER WHO 
STARTED AT THE BOTTOM 
OF THE LADDER. 


GEORGE BIRTWISTLE, of Burnley, who was bracketed 
this year with an Indian scholar as Senior Wrangler, 
started at the lowest rung of the educational ladder. 
Born in April, 1877, he is just turned 22 years of age. 
At the age of five he began to attend the Fulledge 
Wesleyan School, Burnley, of which the present clerk 
to the Burnley School Board (Mr. E. Jones) was then 
headmaster. In 1888 he gained a scholarship entitling 
him to two years’ free tuition at the Burnley Grammar 
School, winning at the same time the prize of £5 given 
annually by Mr John Howorth to the best boy from the 
elementary schools in the district. Before the two years 
expired he secured a Governors’ Scholarship, enabling 
him to continue his attendance for two years longer. 
In 1891, though still a junior, he secured a first class in 
the Cambridge Local Examination (Senior Division), 
being llth in mathematics in England. The 
following year (he was still a junior) he took the first 
place in England in the Junior Division, and won the 
Whitaker Scholarship of £20 a year for three years at 
Owens College. He also secured the Gaskell Scholar- 
ship of £40 a year for two years. He had to wait some 
months for admission to Owens, being under 16 at the 
time of these successes. His career at Owens College 
was another record of successes. Having won the 
John Buckley Scholarship for chemistry in 1892, he was 
first in the first class of the Victoria University B.Sc. 
in chemistry in 1896, and gained an entrance scholar- 
ship of £70 a year for three years at Pembroke College, 
Oainbridge, where he has since continued his studies. 
In 1897 he got a foundation scholarship and prize at 
Pembroke College, and last year captured the Beateon 


Scholarship of £80. 


A HERO of the moment is the fourteen-year-old boy 
A. E. J. Collins, of Clifton, who has made the record 
cricket score of 628 not out. His father, who was in 
the Indian Civil Service, died in Burmah last autumn. 


[Photo by Midwinter, Bristol, 


Master A. E. T. Collins, who made the biggest 
cricket Li (628 not out) on record. = 


Young Collins was born in India in August, 1885, and 
joined the Junior School ^ runs years ago 
where he has been taught cricket chiely by Mr H. G 


Barlow. He batted for seven hours, 


NOTICE To CoNTRIBUTORS.— AN manuscripts intended 
Jor the Boy's OwN PAPER should be addressed to the 
Editor, 56 Paternoster Row, and must have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written thereon, and 
in any accompanying letter THE TITLE OF THE MS, 
must be given. Miscellaneous voluntary contributions 
are submitted in too great numbers to be returned unless 
stamps are sent to cover postage, and the Editor cannot 
correspond regarding them, or hold himself in any way 
responsible for length of detention or accidental loss, 
though every care is taken. The number of MSS. sent 
to the Office is so great that a considerable time must 
necessarily elapse before their turn for consideration 
arrives. 

Payment for accepted manuscripts is made on publication 
of the monthly part containing them, The receipt 
conveys the copyright of manuscripts to the Trustees of 
the Religious Tract Society, with liberty for them, at 
(heir discretion, to publish such works separately. 
Republication by authors on their own account must 
always be the subject of special arrangement before 
submitting their MSS, 


K. E. K, (Sheffleld).—1 and 2. Both French artists. 3. 
A list of Mr. T. B. Reed's stories is continually being 
given on the wrapper of our monthly part. Allthe 
serials he wrote for “ B.O.P.” are now issued in 
volume form in our B.O. Bookshelf Series. 
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D. P. H. (Derby).—We do not care to criticise other 


people’s publications, but the two papers you name 
are scarcely such as we should care to produce, 


D. E. S. (near Manchester).—No; we have no opening 


for such MSS., so please do not send them. Our 
writers must have both skill and experience. 


GorLprFIsH.—l. The best food we know of is ants’ eggs. 


Do not overfeed the fish, but only give as much 
as they will eat up, leaving none in the water. 
Every other day is often enough. 2. Any of the 
weeds mentioned in our articles on the * Fresh-water 
Aquarium” ; but goldfish have a way of eating up 
many water-weeds. They are less likely to devour 
Vallisneria spiralis and watercress than other 
plants. 3. If the water-weeds grow well, you will not 
want to change the water except when cleaning the 
vessel. But your bowl is not big enough for more 
than two or three fish, unless the water is changed 
every few days, or you have plenty of weeds. Always 
change the water directly you see the flsh go to the 
surface to breathe. 


THE SEA (F. Ch. McG.).—Get the address of some 


good shipping company and state your case, You 
may get a billet of some kind, but at your age— 
twenty—we doubt. You would be no use as steward, 
as you think, unless you are sea-fast, and so would 
not be sick. On the whole, we fear you must stay at 
home. But ask a shipowner or broker, anyhow. 
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AQUARIUM.—1. We have never known a stickleback 
kill others of his own species in our aquarium ; but 
the fish is very pugnacious You had better get rid 
of that one, anyway, and start fresh with a better- 
tempered assortment! It is obvious you cannot 
have more if he kills them, unless you can chain 
him up! 2. We know of no way of improving 
handwriting except by practice, forming your style 
on some other that you admire. 


InsTANTO.—We think you had better get a second- 
band *''Instantograph" ; but take care to ascertain 
that it is in good condition, and, above all, perfectly 
light-tight. It is easy to pick up a bargain, and 
also easy to be very badly deceived. We think you 
will be safe with the people you mention. You can 
take “time” and “instantaneous” photos with this 
camera, 


T. F. TATE.—AÀn article on enlarging appeared in our 
monthly part for December 1892, We think this is 
the one to which you refer. 


IMPROVING THE BLOoD (F.C., South Australia).—No 
medicine can. You want more strengthening food, 
only eat in great moderation. Fellows’ Syrup will 
do you good. 


SuvNESS (S. D.).—No medicine, only braving it. Get 
interested in some pursuit, and the shyness will soon 
go. Itis nature calling you to take up some real 
object in life. 


Lone Leos (Flying Dutchman).—Silly boy! Don't 
worry, you will get stronger as you grow older. 
We are not all shaped alike. 


Guixnea Pies (J. R.).—You don't tell us enough. 
What do you mean by “ well-fed” ? Have they green 
food and roots, as well as other things ? 


VARICOSE VEINS (L. L.).—It may not be that, so con- 
sult your family doctor. Glad you have given up 
your bad habits, Anything might follow. You 
deserve to be told the truth, even if it frightens you. 


THE HEART (R. C.).—Nothing but nervousness. You 
are run down a bit. Take a teaspoonful of Fellows’ 
Syrup in water thrice daily after meals, and a claret- 
glassful of Apenta water before breakfast three 
mornings a week. 


EYE WEAKNESS (Rex).—There is a difference between 
weak eyes and weak sight, so we eould not advise 
without examination ; therefore you must consult an 
oculist, or your own doctor. 


Various (City Boy).—1. Yes, you may bathe twice a 
day, if you swim and feel the better after leaving the 
water. 2. No. 3. They keep out the rain: didn't 
that occur to you ? 


ASTHMA (J. H.).—Yes, at your age you may be cured ; 
but it is too serious to advise upon in a magazine, 
Consult your own doctor. 


PRACTISING RUNNING (J. P.).—Best in the afternoon, 
but not after a heavy meal. Yes, bathe twice a day 
if you like. 


PiGEON-CuEST (Reader).—No cure. 
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ADAIR; OR, HERE AND THERE IN 


By Dr. Gorpon STABLES, RN. 


MANY LANDS. 


Author of “ The Cruise of the Good Ship ' Boreas, " ^ In the Land of the Lion and Ostrich,” “ Our Home ín the Silver West," etc. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—MY STORY IS LIKE A SHIP.—THE LAST HAPPY MEETING.— HAUL DOWN THE FLAG! 


T is nothing lasting in this world, 
reader. Nay, never fear, I am not 
going to preach, or place before you mere 
platitudes. 

Yet partings and farewells are never 
pleasant, and I always feel a little sad 
towards the end of a story. 

But the time has come. We have 
zoamed o'er many lands, and sailed long 
together o'er many a sea, and now at last 
we are safe and snug in harbour. 

My story is like a ship—I must clew 
sails, and pay off my crew. Then tableaus 
vivants, and I shall finish my tale. 


The inan-o’ war that poor Maggie had 
been the first to see on the distant horizon, 
but which had passed on and made never 
a sign, did not go far. The fact is, she 
was merely searching for deep water, that 
she might get safely nearer to the shore. 
For the island on which our Crusoes 
dwelt was not then on most British 
charts, or if it was it had not been sur. 
veyed. So the captain of that cruiser 
had to be cautious. 

But when at last she turned, and after 
a little more manceuvring an anchor was 
let go, and the sound of the chain rushing 
downwards into the sea came rippling 
over the waves, surely no sweeter music 
ever fell on the ears of a castaway crew. 

And now behold the blue-jackets in 
two huge boats, and dashing on towards 
the shore. 

A happy meeting ? I should just think 
it was! And I am not sure that the 
blue-jackets were not just as happy as 
the Crusoes. 

Would you believe it, that while a 
distinguished-looking and handsome 
young officer in navy-blue and gold 
doffed his cap as he shook hands with 
Ailie, one bold sailor—coxswain of the 
liberty boat—actually caught Maggie the 
maid in his arms, and kissed her. 

Then Rory remembered his flute, and 
out it came. He jumped upon a box, and 
clear and sweet on the morning air rang 
out the merry notes of “ Banks's Horn- 
pipe." 

This was too much for the coxswain. 
Still holding Maggie by the hand, 
“Hurrah, boys!" he cried, "fil the 
floor ! "' 

And filled the floor speedilv was, and 
the air rang with the shouts of the caper- 
ing, dancing sailors. The Crusoes joined 
in, of course, and perhaps such a scene 
was never witnessed before. 

“ Hi!” cried a man-o'-war sailor to the 
coxswain, “has nobody got a soul to be 
saved but vourself. Hand the pretty girl 
over, and let me have a turn.” 

“ That be bothered for a yarn. 
partner for yourself ! " 

And the tar soon did—one of the 
uglest squaws he could get—for the 
dancing went wildly on, till at last the 
roar of a great gun came booming over 
the water, and the natives scretmed with 
fright. 

“That’s the recall," said the lieutenant 
in command. 

Two hours after this the Crusoes had 


Find a 


bidden farewell to their savage friends on 
shore, Ross giving them all the presents 
and beads he had left, and the little fleet, 
with all their worldly goods, were rowing 
rapidly away 


That evening the Isle of St. Ailiena 
was seen but as a little cloud in the far 
distant horizon. 

The officers and men of H.M.S. Sea 
Elephant behaved with the greatest kind. 
ness &nd courtesy to all The former 
gave up cabins to Ailie, to Uncle Jack, 
and to the Russian baron, and even the 
dogs had real good times ofit, and were 
just as often as not in the wardroom. 

Uncle Jack with Ailie and his friends 
had luncheon with the captain every day, 
but they all dined in the ward.room. 

Ailie was the joy of the mess, and there 
was hardly an officer there, from the 
brawny commander downwards in rank 
to the active and talkative little assistant 
paymaster, who did not seem to lose his 
heart to Ailie before the ship was near 
the line—for she was homeward bound. 


But if Ailie was the joy of the mess, . 


Rory was its incarnate spirit of fun. 

His droll little stories, his queer but 
witty sayings, and his liquid Irish brogue. 
kept the table in a roar. Nor did he ever 
refuse to sing and play when asked. and 
so itis no wonder that he was a general 
favourite. 

Well. Lieutenant Jack Stormaway was 
the pride of the Sca Elephant’s mess, and 
even the A.B.'s and ordinary seamen liked 
him. A curly blue-eyed Cornishman he 
was. Handsome, 
never met a West-countryman who wasn’t 
—and very strong. He was just the sort 
of young fellow who would have headed 
the people and marched forth to rescue 
Trelawney. 

By the way, I haven't the least idea 
who Trelawney was. I only just know 
that he must have been a hero of some 
kind, else no verses would have been 
written about him. My ignorance in 
some matters is very marked, and what 
I don't know would fill a lordly book. 
But I always know beforehand what is 
going to be for dinner. 


“And shall Trelawney die? 
Then forty thousand Cornishmen 
Will know the reason why." 


Jack Stormaway was good at every- 
thing, so his mates said. He was a kind 
of Dr. Grace at cricket; a second-hand 
Paganini on the fiddle; he would have 
sung before Sims Reeves himself; boxed 
with Knucklebury and knocked him into 
cinders; his team generally won at foot- 
ball, and at lifting weights few had ever 
seen his match. 

Well, one night when the ship was 


about opposite the Straits of Gibraltar, 


Jack Stormaway asked Ailie to come and 
look at the moonlight with him, from the 
bridge. 

The officer of the watch was up there 
talking to the baron, but Jack kept aloof 
from tliem. 


brave of course—I 


Somehow, Ailie knew what was coming, 
and was prepared for what followed. 

Jack talked poetry, music, and moon- 
shine. 

Ailie’s thoughts seemed far away, and 
her replies were brief, and only made out 
of politeness. 

Then Jack got nearer the wind, as you 
might say. *''Ailie," he said—he had 
always called her Miss Adair before, and 
she now felt a little hurt—“ Ailie, had I 
& consort how gently my barque would 
glide over the glad ocean of life. Ailie, 
have you a heart 2 " 

"Isuppose," she replied, *I am just 
like other people.” 

“Say, Ailie, oh say, have you a hand 
to give with 1t, and I am thine for ever- 
more.” 

“ Dear Mr. Stormaway, she said. with 
tears in her eyes, “ I am sorry to vex you, 
but you must never talk to me in this way 
again." 

The baron came sauntering :up, and 
Ailie seized his arm. 

“Conduct me below,” she begged. 

Jack looked after the par for & 
moment. Then he whistled  Whew-ew! 
I see how the land hes. 

“Just like my luck," he muttered ; “and 
those verses I wrote for that Dublin girl 
would have done lovelily for Ailie—only 
had to change the name. 

“There, I shall ——"' 

He paused, and looked down at the sea. 

“ No, that isn't good enough—-I shall 
—I—I—I shall light a cigar." 

And so he did. 


People who sail together for even a few 
months often come to like each other, and 
therefore, when the Sea Elephant reached 
Portsmouth. and our heroes and Crusoes 
had to leave, there was much hearty 
hand-shaking. Many promises to write 
also; but alas! in this busy world of ours 
such promises are very seldom kept. 

I need say very little concerning Uncle 
Jack's and Allan’s and Ailie’s home- 
coming, 

They had been reported lost, as is always 
the case with a ship when she is over her 
time, even if it be but for a few months. 

Baron Ranzikoff paid off his crew and 
officers at Portsmouth. Though the ship 
was Well insured, her loss was a great 
heart-break to him, only he was of a 
cheerful, hopeful mind, as all should be 
who mix with this world, especially if 
they have a journey to make right away 
to the other end of it. 

And nothing. I think, would have 
prevented the baron from enjoying his 
sleep at night. 


At the railway-station of the brisk and 
pretty little town where our friends 
turned up, they were met by old 
Mugzgins himself—as hale and weather- 
beaten as ever, too. 

* Why, bless my boots, Muggins," cried 
Unele Jack, * you don't look a day older 
than when we left!” 

“ No, sir, Father Time do seem a bit 
afraid to tackle & tough old seaworn 
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barnacle like I. But here comes Capting 
Stunsail. He'll give ye all the noos, and 
I'll see arter the baggage.” 

More welcomes! More hand shaking! 

“But what," said Uncle Jack, * has 
becoine of our mutual friend Bernard ? " 

“Ah ! lad," replied Stunsail sadly. ** he 
had to hand in his log.book more than a 
twelvernonth ago. It was eight bells 
with hiin, and he didn't take long to turn 
out and keep his watch above.” 

"Ah! well, well, Stunsiul, but you'll 
come up to-night, won't you? Just for 
the days of ‘Auld lang syne, vou 
know.” 

How beautiful everything looked all 
around Castle Indolence. They had left 
aitumn behind them in the far otf 
Southern Seas, but here was spring - nay, 
almost earlv summer 

And inside nothing seemed altered, 
only tho orlop deck was gav with flowers. 

What a deal everyone had to say ; and 
really it was two bells in the morning 
watch before the baron and Ross and 
kory left, and the others prepared to turn 
HB. 
When Ailie awoke next morning, and 
found herself at home in her own room, 
for à minute or two she could hardly help 
tünking that all her wild adventures 
at sea and among savages were but 
part and parcel of a not too happy 
dream. 


Hire given his men this pledge, and yet 
a+ being desirous of proceeding much 
‘arther eastward then he had succeeded in 
doing, Lieut. Franklin was extremely 
anuous that some addition to their scanty 
ere of meat should be secured, and it was 
therefore with no ordinary feelings of joy 
that he himself discovered a bear on the 
"PPosite shore. 

Une of the canoes was immediately des. 
ratched in pursuit of it, and it was killed with 
tle difficulty. Being in fine condition it 
“nished excellent eating. and the Canadians, 
“NO were particularly fond of fat meat, were 
Patinto such good humour again that they 
‘nade no objections to continuing the vovage. 
‚°T several days they kept on, making 
"a Progress under sail and paddle; more 
ras once narrowly escaping the destruction 
dn canoes through running against 
e S or being caught in heavy 
ine that racked the frail structures 

mercifully. 
a Melville Sound they had a very rough 
"d i and on examining the canoes 
rus RE a landing it was found that no 
E Fa fteen ribs of the first canoe were 
the RS of them in two places, and that 
Ua ite 44 Ae was so loose in the frame 
ual ADS ers could not be bound in the 
as dar i manner, and consequently there 
the a of its bark sides separating from 
pve In a heavy sea. 


is ! : ; 

and Li Was certainly a serious state of affairs, 

" PAR Franklin at last began to waver 
‘solution to proceed further. 


e ; 
"35 the more moved to this by the know- 
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Ross McLean, the brave missionary, 
went for & visit to his own romantic land 
on the banks of the queenly Tay, and Kory 
went with him to see his uncle. 

The baron, with his beautiful dog. was 
to be & guest at Castle Indolence until 
they returned. 

Uncle was well and exceedingly 
pleased to see his nephew. 

“Man!” he said, “ you've grown a 
fine fellow, but ye'll hae to tak’ at! your 
dandy clothes afore you start the ploo 
(plough) again." | 

Then Rory and his 
glorious time of it by the riverside. Vasto 
being always with them. 

" Heigho!’ said Rory one day after 
luncheon by the riverside, “ before we 
get back again, Ailie, the dream of my 
life, will be the Baroness Ranzikoff."' 

“What nonsense!" cried Ross. 
“Why, lad she loves him but as a dear 
friend ” 

* Ailie has told me much of her mind,” 
he added, “more perhaps than even a 
clergyman should know. And, bless your 
honest but rather green sailor heart, 
Rory, there isn't a soul she'd wed in the 
world but vour simple self.”’ 

“Ts it that vou aren't making a fool of 
poor Rory entirely ? ” 

" I would not joke on so serious a sub- 
ject.” 

“Then hurroo!" cried Rory, tossing 
his cap in the air, “it is like snails the days 

[THE END.] 
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friend had a- 
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will be creeping until we get back to 
Castle Indolence.”’ 


It was a light-hearted merry party that 
gembled to dinner on the evening ofthe 
day on which Rory O’F linn and his bride 
started off on their wedding tour. 

To say nothing of all the good folks we 
know so well, including Stunsail, Jack 
Smith himself turned up. The three dogs 
were just as happy as any human being 
there, and after dinner, as they lay in 
their corner, you might have thought they 
were reminding each other of their wild 
adventures—Here and There in Many 
Lands. 


Uncle Jack still stays in the Castle of 
Indolence with his sister. 

He says he is not going to tempt the 
sea again. The baron visited them one 
day with his wife. Oh ves, he too got 
spliced—even sailors and wanderers do 
sometimes. 

Allan is master mariner of as fine a 
ship as ever went dancing o'er ocean 
wave. 

But Rory has settled down on a pretty 
estate which he bought with his own gold, 
and Mrs. O'Flinn is said to be the happiest 
little wife on the banks of the Tay. 

Haul down the flag! Good-bye, lads, 
and may every blessing this world can 
give fall as gently around you as flakes of 
snow on a Christmas lawn. 


—— mu ED eee 


NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANELIN. 


CHAPTER XVIII. — IN THE HANDS OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 


ledge that the voyageurs, who had hitherto 
in following him through dangers and ditli- 
culties no less novel than appalling to them 
displayed a courage and fortitude beyond 
expectation, had become possessed with 
gloomy apprehensions for their safety, which 
they did not hesitate to openly express. 

Denis had aiready given him some idea of 
their feelings, and now, actuated more by 
affectionate concern for his chief than anxiety 
for his own safety, he ventured to act as the 
spokesman of the Canadians with regard to 
the future of the expedition. 

“They not want to go more far, the 
voyageurs," he said, in an earnest yet 
nervous way. ‘They say no more deer; 
nothing to eat; we all starve. Canoes —they 
be smashed. No good for water. So better 
go back, for winter come soon.” 

It was a succinct and by no means over- 
drawn statement of the position of affairs, 
and Lieut. Franklin was too just and wise 
a man to resent it. 

"What they say is very true. Denis. We 
are meeting with more difliculties and 
greater hardships than I expected. Tell the 
men to all come here, and I will speak to 
them." 

The Canadians quickly gathered, and then 
Lieut. Franklin opened his mind to them. 

He told them once more of his purposes 
&nd plans, and how his hope had been to tind 
out a North-west passage through the Arctic 
Ocean, and a safe herbour where ships 
might come with goods and trade with the 
Esquimaux and Indians. 

He confessed that he had been much 


disappointed at what had been accomplished, 
and that he now saw that he had not made 
suflicient preparations for such an enterprise ; 
but he entreated them to stand by him yet a 
little longer, promising to turn back after 
four days' further exploring, unless they 
should meet the Esquimaux and be able to 
arrange to pass the winter with them. 

This declaration was joyfully received by 
the men, who in return promised that they 
would make no more complaints. 

The canoes having been repaired, the voyage 
was accordingly continued across Walker's 
Bay, past the Porden Islands, and around 
Cape Flinders, into a large expanse of water 
almost entirely free from islands, which was 
too wide to cross; the course was there- 
fore continued along the coast, until a 
threatening change in the wind induced 
Lieut. Franklin to land for the night. 

Hardly had the tents been pitched than 
they were assailed by heavy squalls accom- 
panied with rain, which overset them three 
times before morning, so that their occupants 
had little chance to rest. 

Before setting out the next inorning, Junius, 
the Esquimaux interpreter, who had climbed 
a hill behind the camp, came running back in 
a high state of excitement, to report that he 
had seen a settlement of his people not far 
to the eastward. 

This was a very welcome announcement, 
and threw the camp into great excitement. 
For several days past traces of the 
Esquimaux had been seen. but nothing of 
the people themselves, and Lieut. Franklin 
was delighted at coming upon them at last. 
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Hurrying into their canoes, therefore, the 
expedition paddled around the cape into the 
hay, which was about six miles wide, and 
steered straight towards the Esquimaux 
tents, with the British flag flying at their 
masthead. 

The water became so shallow as they 
neared the beach that Lieut. Franklin 
thought it best not to land. as this would 
have necessitated dragging the canoes some 
distance. 

“Our best plan.” he said. ** will be to stay 
out here until we get an idea of how they 
are going bo treat us, for if we go ushore we 
shall be entirely at their mercy," and the 
wisdom of this arrangement was not long in 
proving itself. 

They shouted and made signs to the 
Esquimaux to come off, in response to which 
invitation came first three kayaks and then 
more, and yet more, until the whole -pace 
between the canoes and the shore seemed to 
be covered by them. 

There were also a number of comiaks 
filled with women and children, who were 
all talking and laughing and shouting at 
each other. 

From out of this mob presently emerged 
three kayaks paddled by elderly men, who 
evidently had been deputed to open coni- 
inunications with the strangers. 

They advanced with much caution. and 
eame to a halt when just within speaking 
distanee, until Junius and Auvustus had 
earnestly assured them of the good intentions 
of the expedition, and repeatedly invited 
them to approach and receive the presents 
which Lieut. Franklin had for them. 

Augustus then explained to them the 
object of thc expedition, telling them that 
if Lieut. Franklin succeeded in finding a 
navigable channel for large ships, it would 
be a great benefit to them, because then the 
ships would come and trade with them. 

They seemed delighted with this intelli- 
gence, and repeated it to their countrymen 
behind them, who testified their joy by toss- 
ing their hands aloft. and raising a deafening 
shout of applause. 

Contidence being now established, the 
kayaks swarmed about the canoes, their 
occupants showing great anxiety to exchange 
their bows and arrows and spears, and even 
the ornaments they wore, for the goods of 
the visitors. 

But Licut. Franklin had no idea of part- 
ing in such a hurry with the few articles 
that he still had left. and firmly but 
pleasantly refused all ofters of barter. 

On seeing this the Esquimaux withdrew 
to a distance, and the Enziishmen were just 
congratulating themselves that they were to 
be left in peace to make their own arrange- 
ments, when they were dismayed to discover 
that the natives had only retired to concert a 
plan of attack. 

“They come back—they come back for 
surel” Denis exclaimed, looking very much 
alarmed, for in truth he did not at all like 
the appearance of the Esquimaux, and their 
numbers somewhat appalled him. 

“ Tm afraid you're right, Denis," said the 
Lieutenant. “They are coming back, and 
in full force; too." 

Headed by their chief, the natives now 
returned, and spreading out so as to completely 
encircle the canoes, closed in around them 
until the little party of strangers was practi- 
cally swallowed up in the shouting, gesticu- 
lating mob of men and women. 

For the members of the expedition to have 
attempted to offer any resistine? would have 
been the sheerest folly. “Tis true they had 
guns and pistols with which great loss could 
have been inflicted upon the Esquimaux, if 
indeed they were not driven off in panic ; but 
to have had recourse to any such sanguinary 
methods would have been to hopelessly 
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defeat the very purpose of the expedition, 
which was to establish friendly feelings with 
the people of the country, in order that there 
might be trade with them in the future. 

Lieut. Franklin therefore commanded his 
men, while withstanding so far as possible 
the liberties sought to be taken by the 
Esquimaux, yet to be careful to keep their 
tempers, and not give way to violence. 

This adinonition they managed to obey in 
spite of the fact that the canoes were seized 
and dragged ashore, two of the most powertul 
men having sprung into Lieut. Franklin's 
canoe and laid hands upon hin, grasping his 
Wrists, and compelling him to sit between 
them, while a third stood in front ready to 
oppose any effort on his part to use his gun 
or dagger. 

No sooner were the canoes drawn up on 
the beach than a number of men, stripping 
themselves to the waist and drawing their 
knives, rushed upon them and began a 
recular pillage of their contents, passing the 
articles to their women, who, ranged in a row 
behind, quickly conveyed them out of sight. 

The Englishmen and the voyageurs stren- 
uously yet good humouredly resisted this 
onset, but they were overpowered by sheer 
force of numbers, and had the utmost dith- 
culty in retaining possession of their arms 
and ammunition, upon which their very lives 
depended. Every moment made the situa- 
tion more serious, and it seemed as it only by 
some miracle could bloodshed be averted. 

One big fellow had the audacity to snatch 
Denis’ hunting-knife from his belt, and then 
to proceed to cut the buttons otf the lad’s coat, 
which angered him so greatly that, forgetting 
his chief’s injunctions, he sprang at his 
assailant, tearing the knife from his grasp 
and hurling him backwards to the ground, 
where he kept him by sitting astride his 
chest. 

The Esquimaux was dreadfully frightened 
at this unexpected resistance, and roared out 
so lustily as to attract Lieut. Franklin’s 
attention. 

He at once called to Denis: 


“Let him up, Denis! Let himup! Don't 
hurt him! Come here to me!” 
father reluctantly Denis obeyed. He was 


naturally pleased at having so easily overcome 
the audacious native, and was strongly inclined 
to teach him a good lesson while he was 
about it. But he knew Lieut. Franklin must 
be obeyed, so he got off his vanquished 
assailant, and, giving him a good kick by way 
of farewell, sent him off to the rear of the 
crowd, where he was evidently very glad to 
betake himself. 

While this was goinz on, three stout 
rascals surrounded Dr. Richardson with up- 
lifted daggers, demanding the buttons off his 
coat; but happily. before they carried their 
point, a young chief, who evidently disap- 
proved of the conduct of his countrymen, 
came up and drove them away. 

Thus the unequal struggle went on for a 
couple of hours. Some of the voyageurs used 
the butt-ends of their muskets freely upon the 
natives, and gave many hard blows, which 
nevertheless were submitted to with extra- 
ordinary passiveness. 

At length, however, Lieut. Franklin 
realised that if he would not be stripped of 
everything he possessed, more decisive 
measures to rid the expedition of its rapacious 
assailants must be resorted to, and accord- 
ingly he gave orders for his whole party to 
join in a volley, fired, not into the crowd. but 
over their heads. 

Denis, whose blood was boiling, would 
have greatly preferred picking out one of the 
Esquimaux as a mark for his bullet, but 
Lieut. Franklin, anticipating this, called to 
him: 

“ Aim high, Denis, aim high. If you shoot 
one of them, I'll shoot you ! " 


The effect of the harmless volley was al! 
that could be desired. At the levelling of 
the guns the clamour and contusion were 
instantly checked: but when the report rang 
out, the natives first fell flat on the ground, 
and then, finding themselves still unhurt, they 
sprang up and scampered wildly away, unti! 
thes could hide themselves behind their huts 
and canoes drawn up on the beach. 

Not only so, but in their panic-strichon 
flight they dropped most of the artici-; 
which they had stolen, leaving them scatter -l 
on the beach in full view of their righztiui 
owners. 

“Now, my men, keep your guns levei::d, 
while you, Augustus, and you, Junius, go 
forward and pick up our belongings,” Li. ut. 
Franklin called out. 

The two Esquimaux interpreters hastened 
to obey, and while they were gathering up the 
things. several of the natives, as if carried away 
by cupidity, made a move forward to interfere 
with them ; whereupon Denis, whose power 
of self restraint had been sorely tried all 
through the affair, without waiting for orders, 
rushed to the interpreters! support, shouting 
fiercely : 

= Go back, you! Go back. you! I'll shoot 
you ! » 

Lieut. Franklin called to him to come 
back, but he aticcted not to hear, and kept 
on until he had renched Augustus' s:ue, 
where he stonped, and, levelling his gun at 
the foremost Esquimaux, cried: 

* Now you die, you thief!” 

How much of the lad’s words were under- 
stood it is hard to say, but certainly there was 
no mistaking the purport of his actions, and 
without attempting to stand upon the order of 
their going, the Esquimaux bolted inconti- 
nently, two of them tripping and tumbling 
down in the precipitancy of their flight. 

Very well pleased with himself, Denis then 
acted as escort, while Augustus and Junius, 
with their hands full of articles, returned to 
the canoes. 

On taking stock, it was found that after all 
the losses of the expedition had not been 
very serious: a copper kettle, a couple of 
knives, and some other things that could be 
far better spared than the scanty stock of 
food or ammunition, constituted the extent 
of the natives’ appropriations ; and Lieut. 
Franklin preferred leaving them in their 
possession to having any further con- 
troversy. 

The canoes being launched again, thoy 
were paddled out to a small island, where the 
expedition landed in order to rest and con- 
sider the situation. 

The voyageurs declared unanimously for 
retreat. 

The Esquimaux had been met with. and 
instead of proving friendly and helpful, it 
was very evident that they had no respect 
for either the property or lives of the 
visitors. 

Once let them get possession of the guns 
(and they would infallibly accomplish this 
if the expedition remained with them) and 
they would make short work of their 
Owners. 

Clearly no help was to be expected from 


them. Nothing but robbery and perhaps 
death. The only right thing to be done, 


therefore, was to turn about, and take up the 
homeward journey without delay. 

So argued the Canadians, and Lit. 
Franklin and his brother officers were fain 
to admit the force of their rcasoning. 

The result of the meeting with the 
Esquüinaux had been bitterly disappotrtzz. 
On the face of it, toagain essay to hold cn 
munication with them would be simply 
tempting Providence. Indeed, the imm ca:2 
necessity of getting out of their reach as 
promptly as possible was manifest. 

Very reluctantly, therefore, but fully eor- 


vinced of it being the only wise and proper 
course. Lieut. Franklin announced that he 
would not attempt to proceed any farther, 
but would at once set out on the return 
journey. 

On hearing this the voyayeurs shouted 
with joy, and Denis joined heartily in the 
chorus; for deeply attached as he was to 
Lieut. Franklin, and thoroughly as he 
identified himself with his interests. he was 
fuily convinced that to persist in advancing 
meant the loss of them all, and that the 
sooner they started homeward the better. 

In view of this determination, Lieut. 
Franklin decided to call the point which 
they had rounded into the bay where they 
met the Esquimaux “Cape Turnazain.”’ 
Although on the map it would appear to be 
only six and a-half degrees to the east of 
the mouth of the Coppermine Hiver. yet in 
following the deeply indented coast. the 
expedition had. sailed and paddled no less 
than four hundred and fifty miles in their 
frail open canoes. 

The return route was planned out thus: 

Making their way back to Aretie Sound 
they would enter Hoods River and advance 
up that stream as far as it was navigable. 
When the big canoes could no longer be 
used. they would then be taken to pieces 
and smaller. ones constructed out of their 
materials, that might with less ditliculty be 
carried across the barren grounds to Fort 
Enterprise. 

It was only August 19 when they set out 
for home, and yet the thermometer fell 
to within one degree of freezing. point 
during the night, and on the following 
das small pools of water were frozen 
cer, While great flocks of geese passing to 
the southward gave warning of the approach 
cf winter. 

With the next day came a heavy fall of 
«now. adding to the already keen discomforts 
of the men, and in their eagerness to escape 
from such inhospitable surroundings the 
voyageurs paddled with unwonted energy 
despite their Inck of food; for, although 
deer were sighted now and again, they were 

very wary, and could not be shot. 

In crossing Melville Sound the canoes had 
a terrible time of it. The distance was fully 
fitteen miles, and to accomplish this before 
a strong wind and a heavy sea taxed the 
strength and skill of the daring navigators 
to the very utmost. 

Again and again were the frail vessels 
caved from turning broadside to the billows 
only by the most strenuous exertions of their 
occupants, and one of them came within an 
ace of being overset in the channel, where the 
waves were so high that the masthead of one 
canoe was often invisible from the other, 
although they were sailing within hail. 

Denis muttered many a prayer to “le bon 
Dieu," as the canoe leaped from wave to 
wave, and the water surged about her gun- 
wales. Yet Lieut. Franklin and his brother 
officers showed not a sign of fear. Giving 
their whole attention to the management of 
the cranky craft that bore them, they seemed 
as unconcerned as though they were on 
board one of the stoutest ships in the British 
navy. But the peril was not over when they 
had succeeded in crossing the Sound. They 
found on the other side a high, rocky lee 
chore, upon which a heavy surf was beating 
furiously, and they looked in vain for a 
sheltered cove in which to land. TM 

They attempted to round a projecting 
point, but the recoil of the rollers from the 
rocks was so great that the canoes narrowly 
escaped a swamping, and at length, being 
unable to weather the point, they were com- 
pelled to risk running ashore on the open 
beach. 

Happily this proved to be sandy, and the 
landing was after some difficulty effected 
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without further injury than the splitting of 
the head of the second canoe, and an all- 
round dienching. 

No sooner had they landed than Denis, 
accompanied by Junins, went off in quest of 
deer. and with his usual good fortune suc- 
ceeded in shooting two does ; these, although 
very thin, were most welcome, and enabled 
all to have one good meal. 

Continuing along the coast, the expedition 
on the twenty-fifth day of August reached 
the mouth of Hood's River, which they 
ascended as high as the first rapid, and there 
encamped. 

Here terminated their venturesome voyage 
on the Artie Sea. during which they had 
sone over six hundred and fifty geographical 
miles. 

The Canadian voyageurs were full of joy at 
having turned their backs upon the sea, 
which they certainly never wanted to see 
again. and spent the evening in talking over 
their past adventures upon it with much 
humour. and no little exaggeration. 

The consideration that the most difficult, 
and certainly the most hazardous part of the 
return Joarney was yet to come, did not seem 
to depre-s them at all. They were once 
more inland. and they felt at home and at 
ease after the experiences in strange waters 
full of unknown perils. Their faces were 
now turned southward, and they looked 
hopefully into the future. 


CHAPTER XIX. —THE RETURN JOURNEY. 


Maxis an early start on the morning of 
August 26, the expedition proceeded up 
the river, which they found full of sandy 
shoals. but sufficiently deep for the canoes 
in the channels between them. 

One of the voyageurs succeeded in killing 
a small deer during the day, and upon this, 
with the addition of the berries which 
abounded, they made a hearty supper that 
put them all in good humour. 

Denis played on his piccolo as they all sat 
around the fire. and there were songs sung 
and stories told until it was time to go to 
sleep. 

Keeping on thus day after day, by the end 
of the month the river became so rapid and 
shallow that it was manifestly useless to 
aitempt proceeding any farther in the large 
canoes. 

Lieut. Franklin accordingly called a halt, 
for the purpose of rearranging matters. 

* We shall break up our canoes," he said, 
“and out of their materials construct two 
smaller ones. of just suflicient size to hold 
three persons each when crossing any river 
we encounter. We will then go over our 
stores and take out everything we can 
possibly spare, leaving it here en cache. The 
rest we will divide as fairly as possible, 
everybody carrying & pack, and then press 
on as rapidly as we can, for my plan is to 
make a direct course to Point Lake, which 
cannot be more than one hundred and fifty 
miles from where we now are." 

This proposition met with the hearty 
approval of the voyageurs, and they set about 
fixing their own packages in excellent spirits. 

When everything had been arranged, it was 
found that each man would have to carry a 
burden of about ninety pcunds, the baggage 
consisting of ammunition, nets, hatches, ice- 
chisels, astronomical instruments, clothing, 
blankets, three kettles, two tents, and the 
two canoes, each of the latter being carried 
by one man. 

Being so heavily burdened, of course only a 
few miles’ advance a day could be accom- 
plished, and winter was coming on apace, snow 
being a daily occurrence; yet the fact that 
they were pointing homeward gave heart to 
all, and they plodded on patiently. 


Each day for a time the hunters were 
successful in securing a deer or musk-ox ; but 
these animals were becoming manifestly 
scarcer, and Lieut. Franklin gave himself 
much concern as to what they should do for 
meat when they disappeared altogether. 

The pemmican and dried meat was all 
gone, and the only stores left consisted of a 
small quantity of arrowroot and some 
portable soup—not enough to keep the party 
alive for a week had they nothing else to 
depend upon. 

Denis was more concerned on the question 
of the food-supply than he was as to the 
hardships of the route. Let bim only have 
enough to eat, and the rest did not matter so 
much. He could shoulder his pack ani 
tramp along all day with any of the party, 
but the pangs of hunger were very bard to 
bear. à 

He therefore suggested that they should 
stay where they were for à few days, and lay 
in a stock of dried meat for future use. 

“Me kill many deer for you," he said 
eagerly. ‘ Two, three, tour. every day, and 
then we have plenty to eat all the time.” 

The idea was an excellent one, but 
unhappily could not be adopted, for the 
simple reason that the men were already so 
burdened as to render any great addition to 
their loads out of the question. If there 
had beer’ at hand a thousand pounds of 
pemmican, they could only have taken s 
small quantity each for this reason. 

So they must perforce push forward. trust- 
ing to obtain from day to day sutticient for 
their needs. 

With the month of September the weather 
changed for the worse, and-ene night they 
had a dreadful time of it. 

Heavy rain began at midnight and 
continued until daybreak, when it changed 
to snow accompanied by a violent gale. 

The travellers were entirely without food 
or fire, and so they remained under their 
blankets all day; but this covering was not 
sufticient to protect them from the cold, 
while the snow heaped itself around the tents 
to a depth of three feet. and even covered the 
blankets, so that the poor men were utterly 
miserable, nor had they relief for another 
twenty-four hours, when at last the weather 
cleared. 

The severity of this snow-storm made 
them realise that winter had already set iu, 
and they therefore hastened to start again, 
although they were all weak from hunger, 
and their clothes were stiff with frost. 

They had no means of making a fire. the 
moss being covered with snow, and much 
time was lost in packing up the frozen tents 
and blankets, the keen wind blowing so 
strongly that no one could keep his hand 
long out of his mitten. 

Just as they were ready to start, and Denis 
was helping Lieut. Franklin to adjust 
his bundle upon his shoulders, to his great 
alarm the Lieutenant fell in a fainting fit, 
due to exhaustion and sudden exposure to 
the merciless wind. 

* Look, look!’’ Denis cried in an agony of 
concern. “He is dead. Oh, the poor man! 
What will we do?” 

But the brave Englishman's case was not 
SO serious as the lad imagined, and aíter 
eating a morsel of portable soup he recovered 
sufficiently to be able to move on. 

His collapse, however, had & very 
depressing effect upon the whole party, for 
he had hitherto seemed the strongest of 
them all, and by always maintaining a 
cheerful front had often revived their 
courage when they were in a despondent 
mood. . 

The going was difficult in the extreme, the 
ground being covered a foot deep witb snow, 
the margin of the lakes encrusted with ice, 
and the swamps entirely frozen over, 
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although the ice was not yet sufficiently 
strong to bear the burdened men, and often 
let them through into the chilling water. 

Moreover, the wind raged so violently as to 
repeatedly blow over those who were carrying 
the canoes, besides which they again and 
again fell from stepping on slippery stones. 

At last Benoit the Canadian, who was 
carrying the largest canoe, came such o 
cropper that the canoe was smashed beyond 
all hope of repair, and nothing could be done 
with it save to make a fire with the bark and 
timber, for the purpose of cooking the last 
remnant of the portable soup and arrow- 
root. 

This furnished & very scanty meal after 
three days’ fasting, but it was better than 
nothing, and served to allay the pangs of 
hunger for a while. 

That afternoon they came to a hilly region 
where the ground was strewn with large 
stones, whose surface was covered with a 
kind of edible lichen called by the voyageurs 
tripe de roche. Of this they gathered a large 
quantity, for, although it was by no means 
appetising, they could not atford to despise 
it, and indeed, as it turned out, but for this 
insignificant little plant not one of them 
would ever have reached home. 

Several partridges had been shot during 
the day, and with these and the tripe de 
roche n pretty fair supper was made, some 
willows dug up from beneath the snow 
furnishing a feeble fire. 

For several days slow but steady progress 
was made, partridges and tripe de roche being 
obtained in suflicient quantity to ward off 
starvation, and then, on September 10, 
Denis, who had been ranging ahead of 
the others in quest of partridges, came back 
to them with an announcement that thrilled 
every heart with joy. 

"^ Musk-ox !". he cried, his face radiant 
with joy, and his whole form quivering with 
excitement. 

The temptation to go after them alone, 
and thus, it successful in securing one, keep 
nll the glory to himself, had been very strong, 
but he had nobly resisted it in order that 
with the assistance of the others several of 
the animals might be shot. 

The musk-oxen were in a little valley, and 
the best hunters in the expedition were 
selected to go after them, being bidden to use 
the utmost care. 

This injunction they obeyed so literally 
as to take fully two hours in creeping within 
gunshot, their companions meanwhile 
watching their every move with breathless 
anxiety. 

At last they thought it safe to fire, and in 
close snecession the reports rang out. 

To their own great joy and that of the 
excited watchers, a fine fat cow rolled over 
dead, while another showed signs of being 
wounded, but managed to get away ere the 
enfeebled hunters could complete their work. 

Denis and Beauparlant had quite a heated 
argument as to whose bullet it was that 
brought down the dead animal, both claim- 
ing to have sent the fortunate shot, and they 
were like to have come to blows over it had 
not Lieut. Franklin coming up intervened in 
time, saying reprovingly : 

“Come, come; what are you squabbling 
about? Be thankful that we’ve got sucha 
fine lot of meat. Divide the honours between 
you—that’s the best way. I’m sure we're all 
grateful beyond measure to both of you." 

This pacified the two disputants, and all 
hands went to work to cut up and dispose of 
the cow. 

The voyageurs in the keenness of their 
hunger did not scruple to eat some of the 
meat raw, the intestines being considered 
qute a delicacy; but the Englishmen 
preferred to wait until some willows had 
been grubbed up out of the snow and a fire 
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made, upon which a substantial stew was 
quickly prepared, and eaten with great 
avidity. 

It was the first good meal they had had for 
six days, the tripe de roche, even where sufti- 
cient could be gathered, only serving to allay 
the pangs of hunger for a while. 

Strengthened and cheered by the nourish- 
ing food, they toiled for several days through 
heavy snow, until they reached a river which 
it was necessary to cross, and here they had 
an adventure that came near proving a very 
serious catastrophe. 

The river was almost three hundred yards 
wide, and flowed with great velocity through 
a broken, rocky channel. 

Having searched for a place where the 
current seemed less violent, Lieut. Franklin 
had the canoe launched, and got into it 
accompanied by St. Germain and Belanger, 
two of the vovageurs. 

They started from the shore all right, but 
out in mid-channel the cranky craft became 
very diflicult to manage, owing to the strength 
of the wind and of the current. 

Despite the frantic efforts of the Cana- 
dians, the canoe was driven to the edge 
of the rapids, and, in endeavouring to prevent 
it going over, Belanger lost his balance and 
fell into the water, the canoe being thus 
overset in the middle of the rapid 

Fortunately its occupants su. eeded in 
keeping hold of it, and were thus carried 
down until they touched a rock where the 
water did not reach higher than their waists. 
Upon this they kept their footing until the 
water was emptied out of the canoc. 

Belanger then held it steady while Liceut. 
Franklin and St. Germain got in. But 
he himself could not embark, because the 
canoe would have been swept down the rapid 
the moment he lifted his foot from the rock. 

The others, therefore, had to leave him in 
his perilous situation, while they made their 
way across the river. 

But they had not gone twenty yards before 
the frail vessel, striking a sunken rock, again 

lled and sank. 

Happily the water was not very deep, and 
Lieut. Franklin and St. Germain were with 
some difliculty able to get themselves and 
the canoe ashore. 

Meanwhile poor Belanger was out in the 
centre of the rapid immersed to his middle 
in icy Water, while the upper part of his body, 
covered with dripping clothes, was exposed 
to a strong wind whose temperature was not 
much above zero. 

He was of course suffering extremely, and 
called piteously for help. St. Germain on 
recrossing the river made a gallant attempt 
to pick him up, but the canoe was swept past 
him ere he could get hold of it. 

Then efforts were made to throw a line out 
to him, but all these proved fruitless, and it 
seemed as if the poor fellow, whose strength 
was rapidly failing, must lose his life, when 
Denis, who had been watching the proceedings 
with intense anxiety, cried out, ** Me—let me 
try. Iwill do it" ; and taking hold of the 
line he plunged into the water, so committing 
himself to the current that it bore him right 
against Belanger, whom he grasped about the 
waist. He then shouted: 

“ Pull us now, pull us ; quick, quick ! ” 

Those on shore pulled with a will, and in 
another minute both Belanger and Denis 
were brought safe to land; the former, al- 
most insensible from exhaustion, was by 
Dr. Richardson's directions rolled up in a 
blanket between two other men until warmth 
and life should come back to him. 

While all this was taking place, Lieut. 
Franklin, alone on the other sideof the river, 
had a harrowing time of it. 

He had neither gun, ammunition, nor 
means of making a fire, and if, as again and 
again seemed quite probable, the canoe should 


be smashed in the rapids, that would seal the 
doom not only of himself but of the whole 
party. 

Yet he was utterly powerless and could 
only await the issue, trusting in Providence 
that it might be better than his fears. 

In the end the cressing of tne river was 
accomplished with no more serious loss than 
that of the Lieutenant’s portfolio, containing 
his journal from Fort Enterprise. 

Thankful that nothing worse had happened, 
they took up their journey, and for several 
days made fairly good progress, although 
they were fain to be content with tripe de 
roche and an occasional partridge for food. 

Growing continually weaker, they were 
compelled to drop such of their burdens 
as could in anywise be spared. and Dr. 
Richardson, to his keen regret, had to throw 
away the collection of plants and minerals 
he had gathered on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean. 

But, what was far more serious, the 
Canadians positively refused to carry the 
canoe any farther, asserting that they were 
too weak, and that anyway it was so damaged 
by frequent falls as to be quite useless. 

Lieut. Franklin did his very best to 
persuade them not to leave it, but they were 
obdurate, and owing to their conduct in this 
matter the later sutferings of the party were 
greater than they would otherwise have been. 

Denis indeed, seeing how anxious his chief 
was thau the canoe should be carricd along, 
attempted to portage it himself, but his 
strength was unequal to the task, and he 
had to give it up, much to his own disap- 
pointment, although Lieut. Franklin said to 
him cheeringly: “ Never mind, Denis. 
You've tried your best. If only the others 
had some of your spirit we would be far 
better off; but we must just be patient and 
trust to Providence to bring us to the end of 
our journey." 

It was not long before the folly of abandon- 
ing the canoe was abundantly shown, for 
the expedition came to a river which it was 
necessary to cross, and, lacking the canoe, 
the only way possible was to make a raft 
out of willow fagots. 

This was accordingly done, but when put 
in the water the raft proved to have so little 
buoyancy that it would support only one 
man at a time, and moreover the clumsy 
thing could not be navigated in the rushing 
stream and against a strong breeze blowing 
from the other side. 

In this emergency Dr. Richardson pro- 
posed to swim across the river with a line, 
whereby the raft could be hauled over. 

He plunged into the icy water, having the 
line fastened to his waist, but had not got 
far when his arms got so benumbed with 
the cold that he lost the power of moving 
them. 

Nevertheless, he bravely persevered, turn- 
ing on his back and swimming in that 
fashion until he had almost gained the 
opposite bank, when his legs also became 
powerless, and to the great alarm of those 
upon the bank he was seen to sink out of sight. 
They instantly hauled upon the line and 
brought him ashore, but he was apparently 
lifeless. 

Making a big fire, they stripped him, and 
rolling him up in blankets placed him before 
it, when after a while he recovered suth- 
ciently to be able to give them directions ns 
to how to treat him, and eventually he 
recovered his strength, although the skin of 
his whole left side was so affected by ex- 
posure to the heat that it lost all feeling and 
did not regain the sense until the following 
summer. 

When the poor man was stripped of his 
dripping clothes his emaciated frame pre- 
sented so piteous a spectacle that the 
voyageurs exclaimed together ; 


"Ah! que nous sommes maigres ! " 

And in truth they all were little better 
than living skeletons, owing to so muc 
fasting and constant exposure. 

It being clear that they could make no 
raft out of the green willows which would 
serve their purpose, St. Germain, who was 
& bright fellow and full of expedients, pro- 
posed to make a canoe out of the pieces of 
painted canvas in which the bedding was 
wrapped while being carried. 

Lieut. Franklin instantly approved of the 
idea, and some pitch having been obtained 
from a neighbouring grove of pines, the 
Canadian went to work. 

While he was constructing the canoe 
several of the others went out hunting, but 
not a bird or beast could they see, and in 
<lespair of better food one brought in the 
antlers and bones of a deer which had 
evidently been killed by wolves in the pre- 

‘ceding summer. The bones had been 
picked clean but still contained a quantity 
of marrow, and although this was putrid the 
starving men did not hesitate to devour it 
eagerly. 

The marrow was so acrid as to excoriate 
their lips, and Denis, who had taken his 
Share with the rest, and was bearing his 
privations with wonderful fortitude for his 
years, could not keep back a moan of 
misery. 

“ Ah, but this is bad!” he exclaimed, as 
he pressed his lips together to try and 
Mitigate the pain. * What will become of 
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us if we cannot get something better to eat 
very soon? ” 

“ Poor Denis ! " Lieut. Franklin responded. 
* It is indeed hard for you to have to endure 
such misery. Had I known it was before us 
I should never have brought you. But let 
us be brave and trust in God to save us yet." 

The canoe was finished on October 4, and 
the whole party assembled in anxious ex- 
pectation on the river bank while St. Germain 
launched it and started for the other side. 
It was a poor affair at best, but by careful 
management it was paddled across, and 
then drawn back again by a line which had 
been attached to it. 

In this way it was drawn backwards and 
forwards until all had crossed, but it leaked 
so badly that all the men's garments and 
bedding were made soaking wet, and there 
being no trees by, they could not have a fire 
to dry them. 

The snow was so deep as to make walking 
difficult, and in their enfeebled state the 
party could merely creep along, stopping to 
rest every hundred yards or so. 

For food they had nothing save a little 
tripe de roche, and this miserable stutf gave 
some of them such severe pains that they 
hardly dare touch it, even to save themselves 
from starvation. 

So completely exhausted had most of 
the Canadians now become, that they simply 
could not go farther carrying their loads, and 
they begged to be allowed to throw them 
down and push on without them. 
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But, as a compliance with their request 
would have caused the loss of the whole 
party, Lieut. Franklin stoutly refused it, and 
after much discussion they were persuaded to 
persevere a little longer. Fort Enterprise 
could not now be more than four days’ 
journey distant even at their painfully slow 
rate of progression, and if Mr. Wentzel had 
done as he promised they would be sure to 
find plenty of meat en cache there, and be 
relieved from all anxiety. So, after throwing 
away everything that could possibly be 
spared, they kept on, crawling and staggering 
along through the snow in single file, as 
pitiful a band of human scarecrows as can 
be imagined. 

Now and then they found a little tripe de 
roche, but nothing more substantial and 
nourishing, and it seemed as if they must all 
lie down to die in the savage wilderness when 
they came in sight of the buildings of Fort 
Enterprise. 

“ Thank God!” cried Lieut. Franklin, and 
the others echoed his exclamation. 

Inspired by the promise of shelter and food 
they pressed forward with quickened pace, 
and at last reached the buildings in a state 
of utter exhaustion. 

But how can their disappointment and 
desperation be described when they found no 
deposit of meat, no trace of the Indian 
hunters who were to provide it, and no letter 
from Mr. Wentzel to point out where the 
Indians might be found ? 

(To be continued.) 
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WHEN ALFRED THE GREAT WAS A BOY. 


T story of Alfred the Great’s childhood 

is wonderfully suggestive of hischaracter 
and career. It goes far to show that the 
foundation-stones of a man’s knowledge and 
intellectual power cannot be laid too soon. 
Juvenal, the ancient Roman poet, was clearly 
of this opinion, and Alfred himself distinctly 
affirms it in what he wrote, and in what his 
contemporaries affirm he said. To have a 
sound mind in a sound body, the first must 


~ be supplied with proper and nutritious food 


through the agency of the outer senses— 
hearing, seeing, feeling, thinking, and so on— 


` just as the other is by mastication, diges- 


\ 
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tion, and absorption. The two processes 
Should go on together. 
Alfred all through his life complained 


that his education as a child did not begin 


" early enough. Yet he was the wisest, best 


read, best informed man of his time. It will 
astonish those who read the history of this 
truly great king for the first time, as many 
will do before the coming commemorative 
festival is over, to learn how superior he 
was in intellectual attainments, and how far 


. and widely spread were the subjects he had 
" Mastered in the MS. books of his time. 


- Alfred's rule made England a law-upholding, 


united Christian nation. In a time of in. 
cessant warfare he gave the country peace 


: for two generations, in which time our most 


fasting institutions were established, and a 
iterature created to which he himself con- 


> tributed valuable works, and which still 
- excites the admiration of statesmen and 


. scholars. 


oh The author of “Tom Brown's 
chooldays” gays, “I have no patience 


- With the contemptuous depreciation of our 


early history," such as even Milton was 


guilty 9f, when he so absurdly compared the 
. breat battles of the Danes and Saxons in 


ET 
- 
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ngland to “ the battles of Kites and Crows." 


By A. H. WALL. 
(With an Illustration by A. J. WALL.) 


Never on our soil were battles fought with 
larger armies, more desperately, or with more 
awful circumstances of slaughter and de- 
struction, or under more brave or more able 
leaders, or with more important consequences 
depending upon them. * To me, I own," 
says he, “it does seem no light matter, but a 
gift to thank God for, to have been born as 
we have been citizens of & country with one 
thousand years of glorious traditions cling. 
ing round the roots of its life; and nourishing 
in the fulness of time the fruit and 
blossom of equal laws and well-poised 
freedom —fellow citizens of men whose 
names will stir the pulses and cheer the 
hearts of all who are living brave and manly 
lives in every department of human en- 
deavour.”’ 

In Alfred's time & boy on attaining his 
twelfth year inherited the rights and privileges 
of manhood, not, as now, in his twenty-first 
year. His schooling, if he had any, was then 
over, and he began a man's work—fighting 
with the army, studying for church work 
with the monks, and if a prince or a noble 
riding at the head of his own troops. Alfred’s 
brothers were fighting their father’s battles 
on many a bloody field while he was a child 
at his mother’s knee listening to the books 
she read to him. Books were then more 
numerous than we generally suppose they 
were, and the subjects to which they were de- 
voted were almost as varied as they now are. 
They were produced in the monasteries by 
monastic scribes, who took the greatest pride 
in writing and decorating them with quaint 
designs—gilding and colouring the borders 
and the initial letters with exquisite taste. 
The most valued gift which one great or 
wealthy man could present toanother was one 
of these beautifully written and illuminated 
parchment volumes, In that way when, in 


the ninth century, Pope Leo rrr. presented, 
by way of gift, a copy of the Gospels, the 
book was so ornamented with gold and 
precious stones that it weighed seventeen 
pounds four ounces ! 

It was not then so very uncommon to find 
in the royal castles, the churches, the few 
schools and the numerous monasteries, 
libraries embracing a large number of works 
transcribed from the ancient literature of 
Greece and Rome, as well as the lives of 
Popes and Christian saints, mighty warriors, 
and the adventures of great travellers by 
sea and land, living and dead. With such 
libraries and such books we have plenty of 
evidence to show King Alfred had long been 
familiar before he ascended his throne. His 
mother was a learned lady, and his father 
& very pious as well as a very powerful 
monarch, who patronised scholars and 
founded schools in Winchester and Rome. 
There was therefore no lack of mental food 
in the days of Alfred’s boyhood, although 
readers were few and far between. 

The mind, we must remember, attains its 
powers by a gradual process of development. 
In Alfred’s case it is evident that from the 
time when he began to talk his mind received 
its bent, and that he was taught to think 
directly he was capable of asking questions 
about the things he saw and heard others 
talking about. 

The remembrance of the British schools 
established in the four centuries and a-half 
of Roman government appears to have 
passed away before the Angles and Saxons 
became Christians, and established schools 
of their own. These were controlled by the 
clergy, and although the education received 
was gained at first, as Alfred’s was, by com- 
mitting the lessons to memory and repeating 
them, not by reading them, they were none 

{the 
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» And week by week and month by month, If imitation, as they say, 
Since that eventful day, Be flattery most true, 

The “B.O.P.” has told its tales The **B.O.P." may fairly claim 
M Its own delightful way : Its share of flattery too. 
» Has pleased, instructed, charmed, and cheered, At school, at home, it still ranks best, 
^ With pictured page and song, And princeps facile; 

For one-and-twenty years, my boys, And boys unborn shall learn to love 
; And still is going strong. The good old “ B.O.P.” 
: CHORUS. CHORUS. 
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the less, but possibly even more, lastingly 
impressive. Hence we have the story of 
Alfred and his brothers competing against 
each other for the prize of a favourite book 
which their mother promised to the son who 
could first repeat it from memory. Alfred 
was then the youngest of his family and 
unable to read, but he won the prize—so 
keen was his ear and so retentive his 
memory. It was to impress these lessons more 
readily that spelling words and workings of 
arithmetical sums were put in the form of 
songs and stories. I have heard children in 
out-of-the-way country towns singing some 
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2. Arithmetic. 
Il sing you One, oh! 
Here is your One, oh! 
Here is your One, oh ! 
Green are the rushes, oh! 


This verse is followed by another commen- 
cing “I'll sing you Two, oh!” and by other 
verses, making twelve in all, the last begin 
ning, “I'll sing you Twelve, oh!” And from 
such small beginnings came all the wisdom, 
justice, learning, and love of learning, which 
ever since Alfred's death, in the year 901, have 
blended in each story of his life with his 


Schoolboys in King Alfred's time. 


of these old songs and dancing in a circle to 
their tunes, little thinking it was in this way 
the boys of King Alfred's early years learned 
how to make words with letters, and know 
what figures stood for. Here are two 
specimens of these song and dance lessons ; 


1. Spelling. 


A farmer's dog jumped over a stile, 
And his name was little Bingo. 
B with an I, 
I with an N, 
N with a G, G with an O. 
And his name was little Bingo. 


lovable disposition, his piety, his generosity, 
his benevolence, his moral purity—above all 
his patriotism, the seeds of which were sown 
in the days of his childhood and boyhood; 
at first by exercising and developing the 
memory, afterwards by much reading, inquir- 
ing, and observation. 

It was customary to reward the children 
as they came out of school by giving them 
apples, and doubtless these played their part 
in making them regular in their attendance. 

Florence of Worcester—a monk who lived 
in the thirteenth century, and carefully 
collected the facts of Alfred’s life from 


ancient Saxon and Latin writers, says ‘ Th» 
boy was greatly beloved by his father and 
mother, even more than his brothers, and not 
only so, but he was the general favourite 
among all ranks." He delighted in hearing 
the Saxon poems, which were frequently 
recited to him. He was a lover of outdoor 
sports and games, and as a forest hunter 
surpassed all rivals. Every day he prayed 
and repeated passages from the Bible, and 
even before he could read himself carried & 
book about with him, that it might be read 
to him by others. In accordance with his 
custom, when he felt that he had displeased 
God by some thoughtless act he would resort 
secretly to church, and there beseech for 
pardon and greater strength of will to escape 
temptation. Heappears to have been always 
preparing and providing himself for great 
work in the future. He was not a strong and 
healthy lad, but, on the contrary, was always 
delicate. He evinced the greatest interest in 
the lives of those about him and their works. 
He invented sundry pieces of machinery and 
superintended the designs of goldsmiths. 
He was learned in the management and 
choice of falcons, hawks, and  hounds. 
“He was," says Florence, “a bountiful 
almsgiver, affable and agreeable to all the 
world, and a close inquirer into hidden 
things." 

One of the grand missions of his manhood 
displayed itself even in his boy days. There 
were in England the representatives of 
various proud, dominant races of mankind, 
divided by rivalry and jealousies, by the 
ambition of their kings, and by the lust of 
conquest. Each would fain be master, and 
as all could not be, the incessant struggling 
for the topmost place weakened to falling 
every part of the whole. "There were, says 
Florence, Franks, Frisons, Gauls, Britons, 
Scots, Armoricans, and Pagans, or Danes, 
all standing apart; and even in the days of 
his youth, Alfred's dream was of uniting 
them into one strong nation, able to hold its 
own against all enemies. He longed to make 
them what they now are, what under the 
Romans they had been— one free people, èn- 
joying in peace and security the prosperity 
they won by honest industry and fair honour- 
able open competition. 

Is this something to be slightingly spoken 
of, or to be regarded with cold and careless 
ingratitude? If I were standing amongst 
some of you just now, in lecture-room or 
playground, I know what response I should 
awaken by this questioning. Wouldn't it be 
a thunderous “No!” and a cry of ‘Cheer, 
boys, cheer !"' for all we owe to that best of 
good, amiable, manly, and gentlemanly boys, 
for the best of our good princes, and the 
greatest of all our great kings—Alfred the 
Anglo-Saxon ? . 

Think of him, and think of the age he 
lived in, of the obstacles he encountered, of the 
famines he dealt with, of the foreign enemies 
he fought, of the battles he lost, without 
being beaten, and of the battles he won at 
last, never to be beaten again! Think, boys, 
of all we owe to this great founder, this 
gallant soldier, this great peacemaker, this 
Christian lover of all mankind, who gave us 
the first fleet which was strong enough to 
guard our shore; who sent the first English 
merchant vessels to trade with both China 
and Japan; who, at least once, helped the 
people of other nations to shake off the bonds 
of oppression and cruelty, and secure their 
freedom and prosperity. For Alfred was to 
all men a man, as well as English to all 
Englishmen. 
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WITH INSTRUCTIONS FOR 


T": Great Smoke Trick is an effective 

little trick, and can be performed without 
any practice whatever, at the modest outlay 
of twopence. The effect of the trick as seen 
by the audience is as follows: The per- 
former shows an ordinary glass tumbler, 
apparently quite empty. He closes the 
mouth of this with an ordinary china plate 
or saucer, and covers the whole with a 
borrowed pocket-handkerchief. He then 
lights a cigarette, and, standing at a distance, 
proceeds to blow the smoke towards the glass. 
In due time the handkerchief is removed 
and the glass is seen to be full of smoke. 
The saucer is removed, and the smoke 
allowed to escape into the air. 

The magician now blandly offers to show 
“how it's done." After placing the saucer 
over the mouth of the tumbler, but without 
otherwise covering it in any way, he once 
more blows the smoke towards the glass, 
Which is seen to gradually become full. 

To perform the trick, first obtain a penny- 
worth of hydrochloric acid or spirits of salts, 
and a similar quantity of ammonia or harts- 
horn. Previous to the performance of the 
tricx, moisten the whole of the interior of 
the glass with the hydrochloric acid, and 
prepare the plate in the same manner with 
the hartshorn. These preparations must, of 
course, be made out of siht of the audience. 

When the glass is covered with the saucer, 
as already mentioned, the fumes from the 
two liquids combine and form dense white 
clouds exactly resembling tobacco smoke. 
If the acid and the ammonia are at their full 
strength, and the plate and saucer (especially 
the saucer, owing to the quick evaporation 
of the ammonia) have not been prepared too 
long beforehand, the trick may safely be re- 
peated as described. 

The Vanishing Glass of Water.—In this, 
which may very well follow on the conclusion 
of the last trick, the performer fills the glass 
with water, covers it with a pocket-hand- 
kerchicf, gives the latter a shake, and both 
glass and water mysteriously disappear. 

The first item of deception about this in- 
genious illusion is the handkerchief, or, to 
speak more correctly, the handkerchiefs—for 
there are two exactlv alike sewn together 
round the edges. Between the two, in the 
centre, is a circular piece of cardboard or a 
wire ring of the same size as the top of the 
glass used. 

The glass of water being en the table 
towards the hinder edge, the performer 
throws the handkerchief over it, taking care 
in so doing tbat the disc of card or ring falls 
over the top of the glass. He now takes the 
cardboard or wire shape by the edges, between 
the thumb and fingers of his right hand, and 
gently lifts the handkerchief from the table. 
Meanwhile the left hand is introduced under 
the handkerchief from the back, and quietly 
removes the glass of water, which is forth- 
with deposited on the servante. The re- 
mainder of the trick is obvious. 

The glass may, if preferred, or if more 
convenient, be concealed behind a box or 
pile of books standing on the table; or, if 
the table has a drawer behind, this may be 
pulled out a few inches to form a temporary 
Servante. 

Sometimes the effect is rendered more 
realistic by the pretended spilling of some 
water at the moment the glass is supposed 
to disappear. This is managed by the use 
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of a small piece of sponge saturated with 
water, which is picked up from the servante 
at the same time that the glass is placed 
thereon. Advancing to the audience holding 
the supposed glass of water within the hand- 
kerchief, the performer takes one corner in 
the left hand and gives it & shake, at the 
same time squeezing the sponge. 

The Caanging Wines. —This is another 
trick with liquids, but of a different cha- 
racter from the last. A wine-glass contain- 
ing port wine is shown; this is covered for 
an instant with a handkerchief, when it is 
shown to have changed to sherry. On being 
asain covered, it changes to pure water, 
which may be tasted by any member of the 
audience to prove that the trick is not per- 
formed by chemical means. 

The secret lies in the use of two pieces of 
glass of the shape shown in fig. 82, amber 


and ruby colour respectively. These are cut 
to fit the bowl of the glass (which is filled 
with water) in a vertical position (see fig. 83). 

The ruby-coloured partition, which is a 
shade larger than the other, is made a little 
taller than the depth of the glass, so as to 
project very slightly above the rim. When 
covered, the corners are nipped between 
the finger and thumb, and removed with the 
handkerchief, leaving the amber glass be- 
hind. The second time the glass is covered, 
this latter is removed by seizing it in the 
middle, the tips of the fingers and the hand- 
kerchief having to dip slightly into the water 
in so doing. 

The effect of the coloured glass partitions 
is quite perfect at a short distance. At the 
conclusion of the trick the handkerchief may 
be carelessly left on the table or returned to 
the pocket, while the general attention is 
attracted by the glass of water. 

Alberto's Sand Trick.—A quantity of sand 
of different colours is thrown into a large 
basin of water and well mixed up. The 
conjurer now places in his hand and brings 
out any colour desired, perfectly dry. 

After the sand has been dyed the various 
colours required, a quantity of each colour 
must be specially prepared. This is done by 
frying it in wax. Thisis a branch of the 
culinary art that will require some practice. 
When the sand is well soaked with the 
wax, it is to be poured into moulds of various 
shapes. Only just sufficient wax must be 
mixed with the sand to hold it together in a 
solid lump when set. If the right consistency 
has been attained, it will be found that by 
squeezing these lumps in the hand they 
ee and the hand becomes full of loose 
sand. 

The moulds are made of various shapes in 
order that the various colours may be distin- 
guished by feelin the water. Thus, ordinary 
silver sand might be in cubical lumps ; red, 
oblong; blue, spherical; green, triangular ; 
and so on. 
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It is not absolutely necessary to have 
special moulds—though these could easily be 
made of tin, or even of cardboard—but egg- 
cups, wine-glasses, etc., of various shapes may 
be pressed into service. 

These prepared lumps are mixed with the 
loose sand and turned into the water under 
cover of it. When any colour is asked for, 
the performer places his hand in the basin 
and feels for a lump of the shape correspond- 
ing to such colour, and when it has been 
taken out of the water, he gives it a squeeze 
and passes the resulting loose sand for 
inspection. If it is requested that the sand 
should be brought out in a wet condition— 
an unusual event—it is easily managed by 
squeezing the lump before it leaves the water. 

To pass a Borrowcd Ring into an Egg.— 
For the performance of this trick a couple of 
wooden egg cups exactly alike 
must be obtained. In the bowl 
of one of them cut a slot just 
large enough to hold one-half of 
aring in an upright position (fig. 
84). When it is desired to ex- 
hibit the trick, this cup is placed 
just under the performer’s waist- 
toat, in the front or towards 
one side. A handkerchief must 
also be prepared by attaching a ring to its 
centre with a few inches of thread or cotton. 
A few ecgs, a plate, and an ordinary button- 
hook complete the preparations. 

Having borrowed a ring from one of the 
spectators, the performer professedly wraps 
it in the handkerchief. In reality he wraps 
up the duplicate ring already attached 
hereto, retaining the original in 
his hand, and palming it. A 
simple form of palm, suitable in 
the present case, is effected by pig. gs, _ 
simply holding the ring in a” 
crook of the finger, whichever finger the 
aspirant finds most readily adapts itself to 
his purpose (see fig. 85). 

The audience sees the shape of the 
substitute ring in the handkerchief, and if 
the performer is easy and natural in his 
movements, no one will have any reason to 
suspect that the genuine ring is really con- 


‘cealed in the hand. The handkerchief is 


now held over a plate, and the substitute 
ring allowed to fall, the sound being convinc- 
ing. The performer now brings forward the 
unprepared egg-cup and passes it round for 
examination. After it is returned, and while 
walking back to his table, he takes the 
opportunity, during the short time his back 
is turned to the audience, to place this 
egg-cup under his waistband, and in place 
of it to withdraw. the trick egg-cup, into 
the slot of which he quickly inserts the 
ring. 

He now requests that one of the eggs shall 
be chosen. A selection having been made, 
he places the chosen one, small end upwards 
in the cup. Returning to the plate, he 
announces his intention of causing the ring 
to pass from thence into the centre of the 
egg. “Presto! Pass!" At the word 
* Pass" he lifts the handkerchief by the 
middle and with it of course the ring, which 
remains suspended within the folds. 

Having shown the plate to be unquestion- 
ably empty, he returns to the egg and 
slightly cracks it and removes a small 
portion of the shell as though about to 
produce the ring, when he discovers, or 
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pretends to discover, that the egg is the 
wrong end up. He proceeds to rectify the 
mistake, and presses the egg well into the 
cup so that the ring at the bottom passes 
partly into the egg through the hole just 
made in the shell. 

He now cracks the large end, pushes in the 
button-hook, and extracts the ring, the latter 
being in fact pulled right through the egg. 
This is wiped on a napkin and returned to its 
owner for identification. 

Another method of causing the disappear- 
ance of thering in the first stage of this trick 
is as follows: . 

Obtain a dummy ring and attach it to the 
end of a piece of elastic; the other end of 
this elastic passes up the performer’s sleeve 
(right or left, as may be more convenient), 
and is fastened by a loop to a small button 
sewn on to the outside of the waistcoat, just 
under the armhole. The length should be 
so adjusted that, as the arm hangs down at 
full length by the side, the ring remains 
suspended within a few inches of the edge of 
the cuff. 

Having borrowed a ring, take it in the 
right hand (supposing that the dummy ring 
and elastic pull lies within the left sleeve) 
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and afterwards, in the act of apparently 
transferring it to the left hand, really retain 
it in a crook of the finger, as already 
described, and exhibit the substitute held by 
the tips of the finger and thumb of the left 
hand, the back of the hand being turned 
towards the audience. If the ring is now 
released it will suddenly disappear up the 
sleeve, being pulled by the contraction of the 
elastic. 

In this form, however, the artifice is 
rather too well known. If instead of caus- 
ing the ring to disappear visibly in this 
manner, the hand is closed before the ring 
is released, the method employed is not 
quite so obvious; moreover, the exact 
moment at which the ring vanishes is un- 
certain. 

If preferred, the ring may, by the same 
method, be made to apparently escape from 
a small piece of paper in which it is supposed 
to be wrapped. Placing the ring in the 
centre of the paper (taking care to hold the 
left hand in such a position that the elastic 
cannot be seen as it lies along the wrist and 
palm of the hand), fold over it three sides 
of the paper one by one, pressing well so 
that the shape of the ring is conspicuous, 


[THE END.] 


and before folding over the fourth side, 
release the ring, which forthwith flies up the 
sleeve. If the paper has been properly 
folded it will still appear to contain the ring. 
On opening the paper it will of course be 
found empty. 

Instead, however, of simply handing the 
paper to be unfolded, it has by no means & 
bad effect to burn it at a candle flame. 

Special paper is prepared for such effects, 
known as “lightning paper." It is made 
by soaking unglazed paper—such as thin 
blotting-paper—in & mixture of about four 
parts of nitric acid and three parts of 
sulphuric acid. After being well soaked, the 
paper is thoroughly washed in running 
water, in which it should be allowed to remain 
for two or three hours in order to get rid of 
all traces of the acid. 

It has then to be dried slowly. When 
lighted it disappears with a sudden flash, 
leaving practically no trace of ashes behind. 

I should advise the amateur magician to 
purchase the paper ready prepared, and not 
to try to makeit. Erperío crede. The stink 
(with apologies, but there is really nothing 
else to adequately express my feelings on the 
subject) is something awful ! 
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BE School of which this illustration shows 
the arms, is a new foundation, with a 
* purpose,” and its ideal may be inferred from 
its motto. It is situated some two miles 
from Enfield, on the borders of Hertfordshire 
and Middlesex. The main portion of the 
house is of eighteenth-century construction, 
and the grounds extend to over sixty acres, 
comprising playing-fields, golf-course, a pond 
of some two acres where fishing and punting 
are possible, and well-wooded gardens, to 
which, we understand, a rifle-range for the 
school cadets is about to be added. 

But these attractions for healthy youth 
may be found elsewhere, if not everywhere ; 
here there are special features of aims and 
methods that may cause some boys to “sit 
up." For one thing, we are told “ character,” 
and hence “ power,” is considered first, and 
book knowledge second. That reads all 
right ; but how isitdone? Are the “ school " 
lessons neatly sandwiched in between the 
games and other good things, or the latter 
between the lessons? Well, the following 
facts, gleaned from the new prospectus, may 
help to make all clear. 

The constitution of the school, we are told, 
with the conveniences it possesses, admits the 
keeping of pet animals—dogs, pigeons, rab- 
bits, rats, etc. The only stipulations made 
are: First, that the owner shall himself, if 
necessary, construct the cage or kennel for 
his pet, and further he shall personally tend, 
feed, and care for the animal he owns. Next, 
the earnest aim of the school is to “ help the 
boys to become manly, God-fearing and God- 


loving fellows, regarding religion rather as a 
ruling inspiration ‘o distinct action and mode 
of life, than the mere subscription to certain 
distinctive articles of denominational belief." 

Then we have these rules and guiding 
principles laid down—only think of it, in this 
luxuriant age! Hampers are not allowed 
on any consideration. “The diet being 
liberal, there does not exist the slightest 
necessity for the purchase of food or ‘ extras,’ 
for any meals, and anything in the shape of 


AFTERNOON AT CLAYESMORE SCHOOL. 


one of the house-masters, and a scale of 
weekly payment is adopted, according to the 
age of the boy, so that each boy of the same 
age obtains the same amount. Only that 
and nothing more. Then, too, each boy is 
expected to have a cold-water shower-bath 
every morning, commenced, in the case of 
those unaccustomed to it, in warm weather— 
that is the only concession unless the school 
doctor puts in his spoke! Why, that sounds 
almost like a copy of our own and Dr. Gordon 
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The Club-house and Kennels. 


indulgence in eating or drinking is absolutely 
opposed to the whole spirit of the place." 
On the subject of pocket-money, too, the 
school holds very firm views. Indiscriminate 
pocket-money, or the various grades of 
liberality adopted towards boys in thcse 
matters, is the origin of much “ snobbery " 
and mischief in many schools. Such a state 
of things as a “rich " or a “poor ” boy at 
Clayesmore is never permitted, and therefore 
all pocket-money passes through the hands of 
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Stables’ Spartan advice, so frequently given 
in these pages ! 

But let us listen to the * Head" once 
again : 

« It is earnestly requested that boys may not 
be allowed to have frequent supplies of new 
clothes. Although expensive habits may be 
comparatively immaterial to the boy himself, 
he is a member, of à community in which 
example is very powerful, and any sort of 
ostentation objectionable. Boots or walking 
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and are open to the criticism of making their 
devotees self-centred and devoid of public 
spirit. Now the kennel is à club with 
common interests and common dangers, 
wich bind its members with even a closer 
tie than the great school games ; while it 
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kecping is the surest antidote tə homo- 
sickness; and effectually dispels that chill 
and formal atmosphere that may pervade a 
szhool to the exclusion of all warm and 
natural affeciions. 


" But, after all, perhaps the greatest 


A few ot the Dogs "on vitale for Lady Warwick. 


upper sixth! Such discipline and self- 
restraint. ought to tend to the making of 
men, anyway, and there does not appear to 
be any “ Indies" college” within miles to 
tempt vain and budding youth to his doom! 

But it was to witness the opening of the 
new kennels and Kennel Club-house, by. the 
Countess of Warwick, that we ran down to 
Clayesmore on Monday, June 5. The day 
was perfect as regards weather, the grounds 
were at their best. and not the least 
interesting of the events of the afternoon 
was a doz race by representatives of the 
kennel. Mr. Neil Maclean, M.A., President 
of the Club, vave a short statement, in which 
he spoke of the various stages of their dog- 
keeping experiment, culminating in the 
event of that gathering. For one thing, 
they had most surely learnt, apparently, 
what dogs to keep as well as what xot to 
keep. The latter class include nearly all 
the larger breeds. Mastiffs would fight, 
greyhounds would poach, and sporting dogs 
require working in a way that school duties 
leave inadequate time for, even if the quarry 
were available. The boy’s best dog they had 
found to be, taking him for all in all, the fox- 
terrier—a statement that did not in any way 
surprise us. 

But hereare the President’s general notes on 
the experiment of dog-keeping at school : 

* That every fresh interest added to school 
life is a corresponding gain was the dictum 
of agreat schoolmaster; and regarded in the 
light of a * fresh interest ’ merely, dog-keeping 
on this ground has its claim to be considered. 
But this is by no means the only claim. 
Were dogs only to rank with fossils, * bug- 
hunting,’ or photography, they would hardly 
be worth the trouble and risk of keeping in 
the busy little world of school. These 
pursuits, however ‘improving to the mind,’ 
have all the disadvantage of being lonely, 


must not interfere in the slightest degree with 
those games, and could never take their 
place. Moreover, as a school institution, the 
‘interest’ is by no means confined to dog- 
owners. ! 

“The possession of a dog is an ‘open 
sesame' to many chambers in the great 
temple of natural history. A boy cannot 
keep one animal without knowing a good 
deal about other animals, The value of a 


advantige is that these benefits cannot 
be secured without a very considerable 
amount of trouble. This is no paradox to 
anyone who knows anything of boy 
nature. Gratifications unearned are mer. 
luxuries, and therefore despicable. So that 
the cleaning out of kennels, cooking, feeding, 
brushing, washing, all the inevitable wo:k 
inseparable from dog-keeping. which ough: 
on no account to be delivered over to 
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little practical knowledge on the subject of 
breeding is incalculable ; it givesthe simplest 
and most natural initiation into the great 
mysteries of life and death. There is great 
virtue in the honest jolly companionship 
of dogs. Boys, like men, have their fits of 
depression ; ‘when in disgrace with fortune 
and men’s eyes’ they need not ‘all alone 
beweep their outcast state,’ so long as they 
can find an inexhaustible fund of unquestion- 
ing doggy sympathy in the kennels. Dog. 


hirelings, are by no means the least 
valuable element in a school kennel club.” 
This year’s auspicious June the fifth was the 
second occasion of our visiting Clayesmore, 
and certainly a sturdier-looking and happier 
set of boys than those who merrily and 
proudly trotted out their dogs, and themselves 
took part in the various sports—including a 
good jump, not across, but info a water. 
hole—we hardly hope to see. May Clayes- 
more flourish ! 
G. A. Hetcutson. 
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‘HERE dwelt at Rome, when times were rude and 
wild, 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi ;— child, 
Of that great Scipio of immortal fame 
Who took from Afric's fall his martial name. 


Her sire's sole darling, she had early wed 
Titus Sempronius Gracchus, loyal head 

Of Rome's mest loyal house, to whom she bare 
Twelve sons of promise, and one daughter fair. 
But ere the firstborn grew to man's estate 

She wept a widow. Soon a darker fate 

Dealt devastation, and she mourned bereft 

Of one and yet another, till were left 

Two sons alone : ah ! what supremest care 
And sweet solicitude upon the pair 

She lavished, recking nought of toil or pain, 
For all her hopes were centred on the twain, 


She might, if such her choice, have callel her own 
A crown, a sceptred share of Egypt's throne, 

But wished no second nuptials; all intent 

To mould her sons to mould the state; nor lent 
Aught else a transient thought; and, since she saw, 
Greece eminent in arts and cultured lore, 

Sought from her foremost sages teachers grave 

To make her lads like-minded, wisc, and brave, 
lumae and Mitylene send their best,— 

And oft at even, ere they went to rest, 

Herself would tell of deeds of olden fame, 


(y all the counties of England which 

possess certain definite and peculiar 
characteristics which distinguish them from 
the rest, there is none, perhaps, so strikingly 
marked in this way as the far-away county 
of Cornwall. So remote is it from the great 
centres of civilisation and commerce, stretch- 
ing itself away from the rest of England, 
and reaching out into the vast Atlantic, as 
thouch it would shake hands with the land of 
the * Stars and Stripes "—living upon its own 
resources, se!f-satistied and self-contained —it 
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And they would lisp from childbood each great name. 


Stern Cincinnatus of the strong right arm, 
Twice bailed Dictator from his frugal farm ; 
Camillus, who in hour of direst need 

From Gaulish fetters groaning Romans freed ; 
The self-devoted Decii, son and sire, 

And Scaevola unflinching at the fire. 


So were they taught from youth to emulate 

All high examples; with the good and great 

For valour's meed and virtue's palm to vie, 

To dare brave deeds, or in the daring die : 

To be Rome's champions and their countr’’'s stay, 
Fearless and faithful in the evil day. 


Unto Cornelia one morn there came 

In pomp of state a proud Campanian dame, 
Bearing a casket rich with many a gem 

Worthy to grace a monarch's diadem : 

The jewels throbbed with splendour, and their light 
Shone with a lustre beautiful and bright ; 
Sapphires of Heaven's own azure, rubies fair, 
Pearls, emeralds, amethysts, diamonds, jaspers rare. 
“These treasures all are mine,” she fondly cried, 

“ Hast thou aught Jike them?” 


Sweet the matron smiled 
With the sublimity of motherhood ; 
* Lo these my sons, jewels of flesh and blood, 
Jewels that throb with life and love, and shine 
With Heaven’s reflected radiance, and enshrine 
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The fire of noble aims; I dedicate 

To Rome their ripening manhood, and I wait 
In faith the future, and implore the Powers 
That throned above us rule the rolling hours 
To guide and guard them, fitting them to be 
The glory of their country and of me." 


The years sped by : in death the elder lay. 
Tiberius, people's tribune, people's prey ! 

Nor long survived poor Caius! Rome was stiil 
Unripe for reformation, fain to kill 

Her best and bravest, nought she basely cave 
Her benefactors but a martyr's grave. 


Heart-crushed Cornelia lingered many years 
Yet ne'er begrudged them, and amidst her tears 
With all a patriot's passion oft would tell 

The virtues of the sons she loved so well; 
Dearer to her than all earth's dearest joys, 

A mother’s tender memories of her boys. 


And when at length she too had “passed away, 

A later generation rose to pay 

Unstinted honours, and a statue raise 

Engraved with tardy tribute to her praise. 

No fulsome phrase finds place, nor such she needs ; 
Brief are the words the wondering stranger reads, 
Reads with regret, half rapture and half awe, 

Her sole, short life-epitome, no more— 

This meet memorial of a mother's pride, 

Cornelia of the Gracchi, nought beside. 
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CORNISH *LADS" AT PLAY. 
Bx E. S. Burrow. 


goes on in its quiet, sober, sleepy way, dis- 
turbed only by a general election or some great 
religious awakening. 

Is it any wonder that superstitions linger 
long and find it hard to die in this land of 
pixies, pasties, and pilchards? And is it 
surprising that strange customs which have 
come down through the ages, clinging from 
generation to generation with strong tenacity, 
should still obtain among the people in spite 
of the advent of the railway and the board- 
school? Every parish holds on to its 


“feast,” and every town boasts of its “ fair," 
while cach village and hamlet has some 
special feature or function of its very own. 
Helstone—dreamy, picturesque Helstone 
-—has its ** Flora-day," when its inhabitants 
turn out e» masse, and to the lively strains 
of a brass band dance through the streets 
from one end of the town to the other. 
Unique as this is, it is eclipsed by the little 
town of St. Columb, which stands midway be- 
tween ancient Padstow and modern Newquay. 
There the ECT of the Te falls on 
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Shrove Tuesday, which is not only “ pan- 
cake-day " but ''hurling.day," a combina. 
tion of events that gives the little town an 
importance all its own ; and, having little 
else to distinguish it from the many other 
equally sleepy towns of *he quaintest county 
in England, it is but natural that “ hurling 
day " should loom large in the estimation of 
its two thousand inhabitants. 

It is, of course, a great day for the young 
people; and in the golden days which pre. 
ceded the advent of the board school, when 
the boys attended sundry educational esta5- 
lishments presided over by ancient dames 
with dangling side curls, where all the class- 
rooms were merged into one, and that one 
the kitchen, it was the custom to devote the 
Major portion of the morning to what was 
known as “ the battle of eggs." Brietly this 
is what happened: Each scholar brought 
an egg, which, after having the name of the 
owner written on it, was put aside until 
eleven o'clock, at which hour all the scholars 
gathered round the kitchen table, in the 
centre of which was placed a large baking-dish. 
Two by two the caver combatants stood facing 
each other across the table, each holding his 
egg tightly in his hand, with the oval point 
protruding beyond his finger.tips. At a 
given signal from the schoolmistress bang 
went the eggs. If at the first blow only the 
shells were cracked, a second and third 
followed, until one or both were smashed ; 
and so the battle waged until the whole of 
the eggs were broken, and the boy or girl 
whose egg had broken most of the others 
was proclaimed victor, the school dismissed 
for the day, and the schoolmistress with her 
lloating dish of yolks proceeded to make her 
pancakes. 

This interesting and highly educational 
function received & severe check some years 
aro through one of the boys, who now 
blushes to recall the circumstance. so far 
forgetting the rules of war as to enter upon 
the contest with a hard-boiled egg. 

Passing from pancakes to “ hurling,” it 
may be necessary, for the sake of the un- 
initiated, to explain what hurling is. It is 
not an eatable, as might be supposed from 
its association with pancakes, but a wild 
trough-and-tumble game. A silver ball, or 
rather a hard wood ball, the size of a 
cricket-ball, cased in silver. and costing 
about three guineas, is provided by public 
subscription, or by some generous patron of 
the game; and on the silver casing is en- 
graved a legend beginning— 

“Town and Country do your best, 
For in this Parish I must rest." 


The game consists in a contest between 
the townsfolk and the country folk. Two 
goals (granite stones, resembling drinking- 
troughs) stand two miles apart, one a mile 
on the road to Newquay, and the other a 
mile on the Padstow road. One is the Town 
goal, and the other the Country. The hurl- 
ing starts from the market-place, and the 
side that first plants the ball in its goal 
wins. 

For weeks previous to Shrove Tuesday 
both sides are busy practising in the lanes 
and fields, and for this purpose “ lattice” 
balls are used —that is, wood balls cased with 
tin; and it is surprising how quickly the 
hands are accustomed to catch the ball, even 
when thrown with great force. The game 
starts at 4.30 p.m., and throughout the after- 
neon the country-folk, young farmers, farm- 
labourers, village tailors, blacksmiths, and 
shoemakers may be seen pouring into the 
town, the majority wearing white smock- 
frocks and warlike countenances. 

Every villaze, hamlet, and farmstead has 
sent its contingent. Talskiddy, Trebudannon, 
Trekenning. Trezaddern, Tregatillion, Tre- 
gameer, and Trevithick, to say nothing of 
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the “ Pols” and "Pens," have sent their 
sturdiest and fleetest. Meanwhile in the 
town all is stir and bustle. Schools, work- 
shops, and businesses are closed, shops are 
carefully shuttered, and the windows of 
private houses are boarded. By four o'clock 
a big crowd has congregated in the ** Square " 
(which, by the way, is three-cornered), and a 
deal of horse-play, potato throwing, and 
Noise is going on. At a quarter-past four 
the crowd collects in a compact body, in the 
centre of which is the hero of last year. 
Holding the ball in his hand, and raising it 
aloft, he shouts, “Hip! hip! hip!" and a 
mighty “ Hurrah !” announces to the town 
that the ball has been “called up.” 

Dispersing for a quarter of an hour, many 
unhappily wending their way to the nearest 
public-houses for a final * wet," they again 
collect, and with another “ Hip! hip! hip!" 
and another mighty ** Hurrah ! " the ball is 
thrown high in the air, and the fun begins. 

No one is allowed to hold the ball, it must 
be thrown from one to the other at once, or 
you tind yourself on your back, and by the 
time you have regained your feet the ball is 
several hundred yards away, being hurled 
now in this direction, now in that. 

The long narrow street is alive with 
rushing, shouting, excited men and boys; 
the townsfolk nimble, alert, and tricky; 
throwing and catching with marvellous pre- 
cision ; the country “clouts’’ covering the 
ground with huge strides, sending the town 
apprentices and clerks spinning and sprawl. 
ing with their fierce rushes, and hurling the 
ball with the force of giants, the result of 
their practice during the preceding weeks in 
EE swede-turnips for want of “ lattice "' 

alls. 

Let us watch the ball, the new silver ball, 
which arrived only yesterday from London, 
polished like & mirror, and wrapped in cotton 
wool, now battered, bruised, and besmirched. 
See it crashing on the roofs of the houses 
and bounding into the streets, scrambled for 
by a crowd now almost vicious; tossed from 
hand to hand, smashing gas-lamps, bruising 
many a limb; lost for a time in some back- 
yard, now banging through a bedroom 
window, to be thrown out again by the 
terrified occupant; one moment landing on 
the nose of a burly farmer, and the next 
showing its impartiality by knocking out the 
front teeth of an excited townsman. 

And so the fun grows fast and furious, 
until, dodging through a side street, a dash 
is made for the Town goal; and away across 
gardens and meadows, fields and lanes, he 
hurlers rush; climbing hedges and gates, 
leaping ditches and streams; on, on they 
rush; one wild, pushing, shouting crowd; 
full-zgrown men who yesterday might have 
passed for Quakers or Plymouth Brethren ; 
laughing, shrieking lads who to-morrow will 
be soberly poring over their books or sedately 
serving behinc their masters’ counters. On 
they rush in hot pursuit of the flying for- 
wards, who by this timeare nearing the goal ; 
only a few yards more and the game will be 
theirs. But as they scramble through the 
last hedge into the main road where stands 
the goal, lo! a sturdy group of countrymen 
await them. Pausing never for à moment, 
the townsmen dash for the goal. A fierce 
struggle ensues; pushing, shouting, battling, 
till out of the scrimmage and scramble the 
damaged ball rolls, and in an instant is 
pounced on by a watchful countryman, and 
the next is whirling through the air away 
back to the town, and on towards the oppo- 
site goal. Dufling, panting, perspiring, the 
hurlers press on, now this way, now that, 
until the light begins to fade, and in the 
gathering twilight a final rush is made, the 
goal no longer guarded is reached, and the 
game is won. 

The hero of the hour marches back to the 
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three-cornered ‘“square’’ surrounded and 
protected by his excited comrades, and with 
a final * Hip! hip! hip! hurrah ! " the “ hurl- 
ing" is over, and the tired and tattered 
crowd disperses 

Barbaric sport? Yes. Relic of a savage 
are? Undoubtedly; yet it lives on, and will 
live. How long has it been played? No- 
body knows. The proverbial “ oldest inhabi- 
tant" can but say that his grandfather 
played it, and that his great-grandfather 
had his head broken through it. Local 
historians and eminent antiquaries have 
sought for its origin, and have come back 
from the search baflled and b.aten, leaving 
it shrouded in the dim mists of bygone days. 

Grand old game, fit child of dear, wild, 
rugged, but matchless Cornwall. * Hip ! hip! 
hip! hurrah!’ for the old county, its pan- 
cakes, pilchards, and pasties, and one more 
for St. Columb and ita “ hurling-day.”’ 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL SERIES. 
(Continued from paye 815.) 


II.—Handwriting. 


(Age 19.) 
Príze— 104. 6d. 
GEORGE JAMES ENDACOTT, 22 Parr Street, Newtown, 
Exeter. 


CERTIFICATES, 

W. A. Carter, 13 Henwood Road, Rotherhithe, 8.x. ; 
Charles Christie. “ Ferndale,” Rembrandt Road, Lee, 
6.4; Richard Harrison Walker, 43 Russell Street, 
Hull; Florence Crosthwaite, Birchfield Bank, 353 
Edge Lane, Liverpool ; Bertram Bromley, Besley Road, 
Redditch, Worcestershire; William Taplin, Gedney 
Hill School, Wisbech, Cambs; Samuel W. H. Humm, 
18 Palace Gardens Mews, Notting Hill Gate, w.; 
Charles Craven, 26 Howard Street, Wakefield ; Sidney 
A. Davis, 11 London Street, Walcot, Bath; Wallace 
Alfred Farley, 26 Donnington Road, Reading, Berke ; 
Henry J. Cowle, 23 Wynnstay Street, Liverpool ; Ralph 
Thomas, Wyck Rissington, Stow-on-the-Wold ; Joseph 
Schotield, 681 Middleton Road, Chadderton, Oldham ; 
Albert Chamberlain, 34 St. Thomas's Road, S. Hackney, 
London, N.E£.; M. A. Laurie, National School. Swale- ` 
cliffe, Canterbury ; Ethel Margaret Whelan, 54 West- 
bourne Park Road. Bayswater, W.; Ernest James 
Potts, 144 Cardigan Terrace, Heaton, Newvastle-on- 
Tyne; Grace Barber, Lamb Close House, Eastwood, 
Nottingham ; John Samuel Brown, Sandfields, Lich- 
field, Staffs; Frederick Coldham, 26 Trinity Road, 
East Finchley, N.; John Gribbon, 22 Mariborough 
Street, Glasgow. 


(Age 20.) 
Prize—10s. 6d. 
Harry F. Reap, 10 Alder Street, Sumner Road, 
Peckham, 


CERTIFICATES, 

Thomas Michell, Post Cfüce, 8t. Day, Cornwall; 
Sidney H. Freeman, 24 New Windsor Street, 
Uxbridge; Florence E. Williams, Glenwood, Queen's 
Road, Clarendon Park. Leicester ; Aimé da Costa Feyo, 
3 Preston Lodge, Hampton Road, Twickenham ; D. S. 
Wootton, 7 Tavern Street, Ipswich; T. Macdonald, 
46 Kingsmill Road, Inverness ; James Blamey Davis, 
llaverigg, Millom, Cumberland. 


(Age 21-24.) 
Prize. 
N. COOKE (age 22), East Harnham, Salisbury. 


CERTIFICATES, 

William Norman Wilson. 17 Silverdale, Sydenham, 
R.E: Jobn Robert Jolinson, 31 Osborne Avenue, South 
Shields; Nellie Betts, 10 York Street, Kemp Town, 
Brighton; Ralph Jolliffe, Fern Bank, Bonchurcb, Isle 
of Wight; Amy C J. Pine, 35 College Strect, Chelsea, 
sw.: Ernest A Hailwood, 136 Fath Park Road, 
Pitsmoor, Shemeld; William John Hall, 14 Pier 
Terrace, South Shields ; George Edwin Purker, Station 
Road, Birchington-on-Sca, Kent. 


(Oter age.) 
Prize— 10s. 6d. 
R. O. HrapoN (aged 28), Ashburton, Grove Park, 
Denmark Hill, s.E. 


CERTIFICATFA, 
Sidney Tucker, 359 Goswell Road, London, E.C. ; 
Alice A. Milner, The Vicarage, Gomersall, Lecds. 


SOME MORE “BOY'S OWN" PORTRAITS. 


PavL BLAKE. H. F. HOBDEN. ROBERT RICHARDSON, B.A 
[Photo by Lavender, Keat.) [Photo by Brown, Barnes & Bell.] [From origínal drawing.] 
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G. H. EDWARDS. THE EDITOR (G. A. HUTCHI3ON). J. PAUL TAYLOR. 
[Photo by Paul Laib.] [Photo by Elliot & Fry.] [Photo by Harman, Kent.] 
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SOMERVILLE GIBNEY, _ 
[Photo ly Dugdale, Fulham.) [Photo by Pollard & Co., Streatham, S.W.] jitized CRhote by Ett e Watery] 
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NORTH OVERLAND WITH FRANKLIN. 


T the whole party, without exception, 
from Lieut. Franklin down to Denis, 
gave way to tears was certainly no disgrace. 
Debilitated as they were by hunger, cold, 
and hardship, and confidently counting as 
they had done upon finding at Fort Enter- 
rise relief from their immediate necessities, 
if not provision for future need, the revulsion 
of feeling was indeed too much to be borne 
with stoicism. 

The poor men, throwing off their packs, 
flung themselves down upon the rough bare 
floor of the dreary building in attitudes ex- 
pressive of utter despair, and an appalling 
silence came over them, for no one could 
trust himself to speak. 

Presently there fell upon their ears clear, 
high notes of music, that touched their heavy 
hearts like the song of the robin in spring- 
time. 

One by one they lifted their heads, and 
looked towards the part of the room whence 
the melody came. 

There on a block of wood sat Denis, his 
little flute at his lips, as he warbled out one 
of the voyageurs’ favourite chansons. 

It was a happy inspiration on his part, and 
& most timely one. Stirred by the simple 
strain the Canadians brightened up, and the 
Englishmen rose to their feet. 

“God bless you, Denis!" murmured 
Lieut. Franklin with quivering lips, “ you 
are truly a song in the night. We should 
be ashamed of ourselves for giving way like 
this. Come, men, we are not altogether 
undone yet. While there's life there's hope ! 
Let us see if we cannot find & morsel of 
food of some sort.” 

Roused to action by these words, the men 
bestirred themselves, and presently discovered 
deer-skins which had been thrown away by 
them during their former residence. They 
&lso gathered the bones of the animals from 
the old refuse-heap, and by toasting the 
skins and boiling the bones with tripe de 
roche they succeeded in having an apology 
for & meal, the only seasoning being salt, of 
which they had fortunately left a cask in the 
spring. 

The weather now became bitterly cold, the 
thermometer at night falling as low as 15° 
and 20° below zero, and they all suffered 
intensely in spite of their keeping up a fire 
for which the flooring of the other rooms 
supplied fuel. 

Moreover, snow-storms occurred nearly 
every day, making it impossible for the 
hunters to go out in search of game, and 
covering up the (tripe de roche, so that it 
could be gathered only with great difficulty. 

The strength of the members of the party 
declined daily, and any exertion grew so 
irksome that when once seated it was the 
greatest effort to rise agsin, and they had 
frequently to lift each other from their seats. 

The continued use of the bone soup having 
made their mouths so sore that every spoon- 
ful was fresh agony, they gave up using the 
miserable stuff and lived solely upon the 
deer-skins, which they boiled instesd of 
frying, and found more palatable prepared in 
that way. 

When they had taken out of the building 
they occupied all the wood that could safely 
be spared, they attacked the adjoining 
buildings ; but although they were only a few 
yards distant, the labour of carrying the 
wood was so great in their enfeebled condition 
that they could only get enough to replenish 
the fire four times in the course of a day. 


By J. MACDONALD OXLEY, B.A. 
Author of “ Archie Mackenzie," etc. etc. 


CHAPTER XX.— HOME AGAIN. 


One morning Denis on going out saw a 
heard of reindeer sporting on the river 
about half a mile from the house, and made 
an attempt to go after them, but he had not 
gone far before he fell in the snow completely 
exhausted, and Lieut. Franklin and one of 
ihe voyageurs had to drag themselves after 
him and help him back to the building. 

“Ah!” he groaned, in bitter chagrin at 
his own helplessness. “It is too bad, for 
sure. Me—I would kill one, two, three 
deer, if only I was not like a little baby.” 

Happily that day a couple of partridges 
were shot by John Hepburn, whose strength 
somehow was lasting better than that of any 
of the others, and these being fairly divided 
into portions were greedily devoured, being 
the first fresh meat tasted for a whole 
month. 

During this time two of the voyageurs 
named Peltier and Samandre had become 
so ill that they could not move from their 
blankets, in which they lay beside the fire 
all day long, and Dr. Richardson could see 
that unless they soon had some proper food 
they must die. 

They were very patient, and it seemed 
hard that two men in the prime of life should 
thus be cut off, when every day there came in 
sight of the house herds of deer whose meat 
would have saved their lives. 

But although Hepburn and Denis made 
several attempts to secure one, their strength 
was not equal to the task and the deer went 
by scathless. 

On the afternoon of November 1, Peltier 
who had been sitting up for a little 
while, slid off the stool upon his bed, where 
he lay for a couple of hours without moving. 
The others supposing him to be asleep appre- 
hended no danger, but some two hours later 
they were alarmed by a rattling in his throat, 
and on Dr. Richardson examining him he 
was found to be speechless. 

That night he died, and his death so 
affected his comrade, Samandre, that he 
also became very low, and ere daybreak he 
too was dead. 

In their dreadful weakness the others could 
not bury the bodies, nor even carry them 
down to the river. All they could do was 
to remove them into the opposite part of 
the house, where they would not be seen 
and be over reminding them of their own 
fate. 

The condition of another Canadian named 
Adam was also very serious. His limbs had 
swollen so enormously that he could not use 
them, and he suffered such constant pain as 
to be able to get very little sleep. 

Dr. Richardson did everything in his power 
to help him, and by making incisions in his 
legs, from which quantities of water came, did 
succeed in giving him some relief; but it 
was very evident that unless some change for 
the better in their circumstances took place 
soon, Adam must follow poor Peltier and 
Samandre. 

John Hepburn’s leg now also began to swell, 
and he found great difficulty in moving 
about. Indeed, once he had sat down he could 
not get on his feet again without the help of 
some one’s hand. 

As he had been the most active of the 
party, and the chief hewer of wood, his 
collapse would be very serious; and in spite 
of their brave efforts to be cheerful and 
maintain their faith in Providence, the other 
Englishmen felt sorely depressed. It was 
Lieut. Franklin’s practice to read prayers 


every morning and evening, the holding 
of this little service affording consolation, 
and keeping alive their hope in the mercy 
of God. 

Owing to their loss of flesh, the hardness 
of the floor, from which they were protected 
only by their blankets, made all the men very 
sore, especially in those parts upon which 
their weight rested in lying; yet to turn them- 
selves for relief was a matter of such diffi. 
culty that they hated to do it. 

It was noticeable that the more their 
strength waned the more irritable they 
became. Each seemed to think the other 
weaker physically and mentally than him- 
self, and more in need of advice and assist- 
ance, and if a suggestion was made as toa 
change of position in order to secure greater 
warmth and comfort, it was always resented 
by the one to whom it was addressed as 
though the offering it were an insult. 

And now Denis, who had up to this time 
borne himself with astonishing fortitude con- 
sidering his youth, and whose strength 
had held out in a wonderful way, broke down 
utterly under the long-continued strain, and 
announced that he was going to die in a few 
hours. 

The death of the two voyageurs and the 
constant proximity of their unburied bodies 
preyed deeply upon his mind, and not all 
the efforts of Lieut. Franklin and Dr. 
Richardson were of any avail to rouse 
him from his despondency. His beloved flute 
lay upon the floor, despised and neglected. 
If he had put it to his lips it would only 
have been to send forth a wail of despair. 

Lieut. Franklin was profoundly affected 
by his sad condition. He felt as though he 
would give his own life for the boy's, if that 
were possible. 

“Cheer up, Denis, dear,” he would say 
to him with inexpressible tenderness and 
solicitude in histones. ‘ You will live to see 
London yet ”; and then he would try to engage 
his attention with descriptions of the strange 
sights he had witnessed in different parts of 
the world, and would tell him about the 
wonders of the great cities of Europe and 
Asia. 

This expedient always succeeded for a 
time. 

Denis would brighten up and listen 
eagerly to all that the Lieutenant said, but 
when the latter was fain to stop through sheer 
exhaustion, he would fall back into his 
despondent state again. 

“The boy cannot last long at this rate," 
Dr. Richardson said, after carefully 
examining him. “Nothing can save him 
except some good nourishing food, and God 
d knows how that is to be obtained for 


Affairs had reached this dreadful crisis, 
&nd the chill grasp of death seemed to be 
tightening upon the whole party, when on 
the morning of November 7, as they all were 
still lying in their blankets—those who could 
move about being reluctant to go out into the 
bitter air, even though the fire greatly needed 
replenishing—they were startled by the report 
of & gun. 

In an instant Dr. Richardson was on his 
feet, and staggering to the door he looked 
eagerly out, and then threw up his hands, 
exclaiming: 

“ The Indians! Thank God, we're saved!” 

Sure enough it was a small band of Indians 
from the camp of Akaitcho, sent on to see if 
there were any signs of the expedition. 


They were & full month late in arriving, 
and their delay had nearly cost Lieut. 
Franklin’s party their lives, and was indeed 
mainly reaponsible for the death of the two 
voyageurs; but in their great joy at the 
&ppearance of their rescuers, neither the 
Englishmen nor the Canadians bethought 
themselves of reproofs or reproaches. 

The Indians wereenthusiastically welcomed, 
especially as they had brought with them 
some dried meat, some fat, and a few 
tongues; not & very abundant supply, but 
sufficient to infuse fresh life and strength 
into the starving men. 

They were greatly shocked at the woeful 
appearance of Lieut. Franklin and his party. 
Their haggard countenances, hollow eyes, 
skeleton forms, and especially their untrimmed 
beards, filled them with horror; and it was 
evident that they were impatient to get the 
expedition started on its way to Fort 
Providence, in order that they might be 
relieved of their charge as soon as possible. 

In the meantime, however, they showed an 
activity and intelligence in caring for the 
sufferers that astonished and delighted Lieut. 
Franklin. 

They cleared the room of the fragments of 
pounded bone and other refuse that had 
accumulated. They brought in a pile of 
dried wood which had been lying on the 
riverside, and towards which Dr. Richardson 
and Hepburn had often cast wistful eyes, but 
had been unable to drag up the bank. 
With this they kept up blazing fires that 
added immensely to the comfort of all, and 
best of all they caught a number of trout in 
the lake, which were even more prized than 
meat by the Englishmen. 

Having thus met the inward needs of the 
party, the kind creatures next turned their 
attention to their outward appearance, and 
prevailed upon them to wash and shave 
themselves, which they summoned up suffi- 
cient energy to do. 

From the moment of their arrival Benis 
brightened up and began to improve. 

Dr. Richardson fed him carefully with 
small portions of cooked meat, and his 
strength came back so rapidly that on the 
second day he got up and said he was ready 
to start for Fort Providence. 

But they could not set out just yet, and 8o 
he signalised his recovery by playing on his 
flute for the Indians, who seemed to greatly 
enjoy the shrill music, and by making a brave 
attempt to shoot one of a herd of deer that 
was sighted,in which, however, he utterly 
failed. 

Owing to stress of weather and other 
reasons, it was a week after the timely arrival 
of the Indians ere the expedition could leave 
Fort Enterprise, and then with profoundly 
grateful hearts they turned their backs upon 
the dreary building which had come so near 
proving their death chamber. The Indians 
showed wonderful consideration and kind. 
ness, giving their snow-shoes to the English- 
men, and keeping by their side so that they 
might lift them when they fell. 
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For they were still deplorably weak, and 
Dr. Richardson's limbs were so swollen that 
he could scarcely move them. But the 
Indians prepared their encampment, cooked 
for them, and fed them as if they had been 
children, manifesting a sympathy = and 
tenderness worthy of the highest degree of 
civilisation. 

By the end of November the camp of 
Akaitcho was reached without mishap, and 
here Lieut. Franklin and his party had 
the warmest of welcomes, and were shown 
the utmost consideration, the chief even 
going so far as to cook forthem with his own 
hands, an office that he never performed 
even for himself. 

At Akaitcho’s camp their perils and 
privations came to an end; for although they 
were still far from the end of their journey, 
they were henceforth safe from hunger and 
hardship such as they had happily survived. 

Under the rude but efficient care of the 
kindly Indians the whole party steadily 
regained strength, and were able from day 
to day to make some progress southward. 
Early in December they were met by two 
trains of dogs sent out by the factor of Fort 
Providence under the care of two Canadians. 

On the sledges were meat, tea, and sugar ; 
some tobacco and spirits for the Indians; 
changes of clothing for Lieut. Franklin and 
his brother officers, and, what was even 
more welcome to them, & package of letters 
from England. 

By these they learned that they had been 
promoted to higher rank in their absence, 
and that all was well with their loved ones 
at home. 

The letters cheered them wonderfully. 
The best medicine in the world could not 
have done them so much good, and that night 
they sang, and laughed, and talked around 
the camp-fire with an exuberance of spirits 
that evidently astonished the stolid Indians, 
who were not accustomed to such manifesta- 
tions of joy. 

Denis was quite himself again by this time, 
and warbled on his flute and danced on his 
lively legs to the great amusement of his 
companions, who were in the mood to find 
anything funny and diverting. 

Among the stores thus sent out was a 
supply of shirts, and the Englishmen had 
the great satisfaction of changing their linen 
for the first time since leaving the sea coast, 
a luxury which they appreciated in a way 
their Canadian companions quite failed to 
understand. 

Three days of easy travel brought them to 
Fort Providence, where Mr. Weeks, the factor 
in charge, gave them a warm welcome, and 
did everything in his power to make them 
comfortable. 

Their delight at being once more housed in 
a comfortable dwelling, and surrounded by 
the appointments of civilisation, may be 
easily imagined, and they would have been 
glad to make a long stay had not Captain 
Franklin (as he now was) naturally felt 
impatient to push forward. 
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Accordingly dog carioles were provided for 
him and Dr. Richardson, and they set out 
again four days later for the establishment 
at Moose-Deer Island, which they reached on 
December 19. 

At this well-appointed fort they decided to 
remain until spring, in order to thoroughly 
recover from the distressing effects of their 
hardships, and Mr. McVicar, the factor, was 
only too glad to have them. 

So it was late in May of the following year 
ere they bade farewell to the post that had 
been their home for five months, and set out 
for York Factory. 

No special incident marked the remainder 
of their journey. From Fort Chipewyan to 
Norway House they paddled and portaged 
day by day, reaching the latter place on 
July 4, and York Factory ten days later; 
thus terminating their long, perilous, and 
well-nigh disastrous journey of five thousand 
five hundred and fifty miles by river, lake, 
land, and sea. 

They had not been long at York Factory 
ere the annual ship from London arrived, 
and Denis was once more thrown into a 
flutter of excitement; this time intensified by 
the fact that he had reason to believe that he 
was to go with her on her return voyage. 

With a self-control that did him great 
credit, he forebore to remind Captain Frank- 
lin of his promise, yet all the time there was 
in his heart the belief that this man, whom 
he regarded as the very personification of 
truth and honour, would not fail to remem- 
ber it. 

Nor was his confidence misplaced. One 
afternoon, while they were down at the 
harbour watching the loading of the ship, 
Captain Franklin laid his hand affectionately 
upon Denis’ shoulder and said : 

“Do you remember what I once said to 
you about taking you over to London, Denis?” 

The bright young face flushed with joyful 
expectancy and the dark eyes flashed as the 
lad responded, through lips that would quiver 
in spite of his efforts to control them : 

* Me—yes, for sure! I think of it many, 
many times." 

* And would you really like to go with me, 
Denis? " was the Captain's next question. 

Denis caught his right hand in both ot his 
own, and looking up into his face with an 
expression of affection and gratitude beyond 
the power of words, cried : 

“Oh, but I would, for sure! ” 

“ Then, Denis, you shall come," said Cap- 
tain Franklin, and so the matter was settled. 

How Denis enjoyed the voyage, and what 
impression the wonders of London made 
upon him, form no part, however, of the 
present story. 

Be it sufficient to mention that he had 
what would in the language of to-day be de- 
scribed as a splendid time, and profited so 
greatly by his opportunities as to rise, on his 
return to the wild North land, to a high 
and responsible position in the service of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. 

(THE END.] 
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HOW TO SET IT UP AND KEEP IT IN ORDER WHEN STOCKED. 


CHAPTER VI.—GENERAL MANAGEMENT OF THE TANK. 


“ | must now draw to a close," as the not- 

too-highly-educated letter-writer fre- 
quently ends his epistles! But before doing 
80, we must consider for a short time the 
general management of the aquarium after 


By Reainatp A. R. BENNETT, M.A. (Oxon.), 


Author of the “ Marine Aquarium,” etc. etc. 
(With lilustrations of Live-stock by ELLEN A. BENNETT.) 


it has been made, arranged, stocked, and isin 
full working order. 

If it is not kept in too strong a light it 
ought not to require very frequent changes of 
water. If the sides of the tank become very 


much coated with green confervm, this is a 
sign that the tank is in too light a place. 
With the marine aquarium this is a serious 
matter, as the water is rather expensive, and 
therefore-one does not want to change it 
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more often tnan necessary. But with the 
fresh-water tank this is not a matter of great 
moment; yet, as the removal of the green is 
rather a bother, I would not put the tank in 
too light a situation. The best position for 
it will be two or three feet (or less) from a 
window which faces due east. Here it will 
get the morning sun for a short time, enough 
to make the weeds grow and give off oxygen, 
and not enough to make the conferve very 
troublesome. It should not be put in too 
light a situation for another reason—viz. 
that the fish do not like too much light, and 
not having any eyelids as we have, to get 
rid of it at pleasure, they cannot escape the 
glare if too much light is permitted to fall 
on the tank. It is therefore cruel to keep 
them in too light a place; the rockwork will, 
of course, tend to keep the back of the 
tank more or less away from the brightness 
of the front. 

To keep the front of the tank clean you 
will want a little piece of sponge fastened to 
the end of a stick—not a very long one, but 
long enough to reach to the bottom of the 
aquarium. When the green has reached so 
great a pitch on the side that you will find it 
difficult to see the interior properly, you can 
clean it off by means of this sponge, rubbing 
the sides with it till the weed is removed. 
Of course, as before stated, the water-snails 
will do a lot of this work for you, if you have 
a fair number of suitable species. The 
sponge can be merely fixed to the end of the 
stick with string. I illustrated this piece of ap- 
paratus in my “ B.O.P.” articles on the marine 
aquarium, so do not think I need do so again. 

When you find it necessary to take out 
the fish you must do this with a small net, 
and on no account must you catch them 
with your hands, or handle them more than 
can possibly be helped. For this purpose 
you can make a small net of wire and 
“leno” or muslin. The handle can be about 
two feet long and half an inch in diameter, 
and the circle of wire at the end about two 
inches in diameter, the net being &bout an 
inch deep, or two inches if you have large 
fish in the tank. This again hardly requires 
to be illustrated, being just like fig. 6, only 
much smaller, and with a thin wire at the 
top to hold the net instead of a thick iron 
rod. ; 

The use of the syphon was illustrated in 
fig. 5 in the first chapter of this series. You 
will find it very convenient when the water 
has to be changed. The syphon itself can 
be simply a long piece of tubing sold as “ gas 
tubing ” in the shops, about four feet long; 
it costs fivepence per foot. You should not 
have any tubing which has wire in it, as this 
rusts, and when rusted it is impossible to get 
it out, as it breaks off in the tube. The wire 
when rusted will not improve the fitness of 
the water which passes through it for animal 
life, so you must only use tubing without 
any wire in it for fountains, etc. 

The great point to be attended to in the 
management of the tank is the aération of 
the water; this is of paramount importance, 
because if the fish do not have enough 
oxygen to breathe they will certainly die 
sooner than they oughttodo. Youcan often 
see, on fishmongers' slabs, or in the posses- 
sion of people who ought to know better, fish 
kept in globes—the shape of which, as I ex- 
plained before, is hopelessly unscientific — 
gasping at the top of the water in a most dis- 
tressing way, owing to the insufficiency of 
oxygen in the water. Personally I should 
like to see all such people brought to justice 
by a good strong summons from the Royal 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals —it is no morethan they deserve. I 
do not think anyone ought to attempt to 
keep any living thing unless he knows enough 
about it to keep it at least in moderate com- 
fort and as much happiness as its captivity 
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will admit of. "Therefore I say, do not keep 
an aquarium, or any gold fish, or anything 
else that breathes in the water, unless you 
are prepared to take some trouble about them 
and provide for their needs and well-being 
while they are under yourcare. If the weeds 
are properly proportioned to the amount of 
water in the tank there should be no diffi- 
culty as to the amount of oxygen in the 
water. The weeds will provide all that is 
required, and gon ought not to have to provide 
any artificially. 

But if you overstock your tank with 
fish, or have not enough weeds in pro- 
portion, or let them die, then the water will 
have to be continually changed, or you 


Fic. 66.—FOUNTAIN FOR AQUARIUM WORKED BY A 
HoT-AIR ENGINE. 


w, driving wheel ; K, crank; B, button or washer to 
prevent crank going too far through ; C, c, corks at 
tops of tubes ; N. cistern; P, piston; L, lower cork; 
v, V, valves ; T, T, glass tubes; i, indiarubber tube; 
3, jeu; 8, wooden support ; M, clip to fix to side of 
tank. 


wil have to keep up the supply of oxygen 
by indirect means. These are usually one 
of two—either by means of a “ squirt " or a 
fountain. 'The former can be got from any 
chemist. It will not cost you much—a 
rather large glass one is what is wanted. 
The syringe is used to squirt down into the 
tank, so as to create a stream of bubbles, 
which will aérate the water very nicely. 
However, as the long.continued use of the 
syringe is rather apt to tire its possessor, 
I have arranged the following way of making 
& fountain which requires neither supply 
from a cistern nor connection with a tap, 
being worked by means of a little hot-air 
engine, which will run for hours without any 
attention. You need not use it as a tountain 
unless you like, as, of course, if the jet is 
directed downwards it will cause a stream of 
bubbles to rush down into the water, and so 
act as a perpetual squirt without the bother 
of being worked by hand. The apparatus 
is seen in fig. 66, in section. 

The first thing we want in order to con- 
struct this instrument (this method of doing 
which I invented myself, and think it quite 
worthy of a patent!) is a tin box, of a square 
or oblong shape. This can be four inches 
long by three inches broad, and three or four 
inches high. This forms our cistern. At 
the bottom you have to make two holes ; the 
larger you can make with a fretsaw—it is 
nearly in the centre, and is just so large in 
circumference that it will take a glass tube 
of i inch or 1 inch bore. This should fit the 
hole rather tightly. Then we have to make 
another hole to hold another glass tube 
about ł inch in circumference, at one end 
of the box. The large tube should be about 
1 or lj foot long. The little one is only 
wanted about two inches long, but we shall 
want about three inches more of the same 
tube by-and-by, so you had better get at 
least five inches when you are buying it. 

Before fixing the two tubes in their 


respective positions we have to make the 
valves on which the pump part of the 
apparatus depends. These are mounted on 
corks. Two little bottle corks must be taken, 
and such as just fit the inside of the larger 
tube must be chosen, or, if any part fits it, 
then that part can be cut off them, but the 
depth of the corks ought not to be less than 
about $ inch. If you look at fig. 67 you will 
now see the construction that has to be 
made. Through the centre of one of the 
corks has to be bored a hole about a } inch 
diameter . this is best done by means of a 
*eork-borer" ; which is a tube of brass 
sharpened at the end. These are sold in tin 
cases, containing six of different sizes, by 
manufacturing chemists. Without them 
you will hardly succeed in making the holes 
perfectly clean at the sides, which is what is 
wanted. But you can do it with a glass 
tube of the right size if you take onsider. 
able care. However the hole is made, when 
itis made we have to fixon the top of it a 
piece of leather to act as a valve. This will 
be about 3 inch by £ inch, and it is secured 
to the upper surface of the cork with a little 
of that invaluable substance, to which I 
refer so often, called ** Prout's Elastic Glue." 
This fastening is, of course, only at one end, 
so as to allow the other end to rise up and 
down, and open or shut the entrance to the 
hole underneath. Now for the other cork. 
In this, too, has to be bored a similar hole, 
in which it is best to insert a short length of 
tube, only about à inch long, of the same 
bore as before mentioned, for the smallest 
size. The leather valve in this case has to 
act on the top of the tube, which is just 
level with the surface of the cork. But this 
hole and tube ought not to be fixed exactly 
in the centre of the cork, as in the centre has 
to be fixed a rather long wire. For this a 
good stout hair-pin will do, or similar wire. 
It should be about an inch longer than half 
the length of the tube, but the exact length 
is by no means a matter of importance, 
except that if it is above the level of the 
surface of the water from which its supply 
is drawn it will have to be filled the first 
time before it will work. The end of the rod 
is fixed to the centre of the cork by inserting 
it and sticking with elastic glue, or by passing 
it right through and bending it twice at 
right angles near the end, and then push- 
ing it back again into the cork. But it 
must be so arranged that it will not interfere 


FiG. 67,.—SECTIONS OF PISTON AND BOTTOM VALVES 
OF FOUNTAIN ENLARGED. 


C. C, corks ; v, v, leather valves; R,R, rod of piston ; 
T, glass tube under piston valve. 


with the action of the valve in the centre of 
the cork. This being arranged, you had 
better stick the lower cork in position, about 

inch inside the bottom end of the tube. 

he valve goes uppermost. The tube (the 
large one) has now to be fixed at the bottom 
of the cistern by means of more elastic 
glue, but as the tin is so thin that there 
would be hardly any hold on it if fastened 
to that alone, and the water would probably 
escape, I think (it is-best, te secure it by 
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passing it through a cork as well, securing 
the cork by means of more glue to the 
bottom of the tank. If you look at the 
illustration (fig. 66) vou will see what I mean. 
The cork in the case of the large tube 
may be about } inch larger round than the 
tube, that is, about 1] inch in diameter. The 
hole must be just so large as will hold the 
tube closely, and the tube must be secured 
to it by more elastic glue. Then the tube is 
passed down through the hole in the tin box, 
and the cork (which now rests on the bottom) 
is rendered quite safe—so that no water can 
get round its edges through the bottom of 
the cistern—by means of more elastic glue. 
You must not be stingy with this sub. 
stance, it makes an admirable caulking 
if used rather plentifully. The little tube 
is to be fixed in its place in a similar way, 
but the cork, in this case, is best under the 
bottom of the box rather than inside it, as 
the top of the tube should be level with the 
2m so that all the water may drain out 
of it. 
Now comes the mechanism which is to 
work the fountain. This is seen in the 
picture at the top of the cistern. You must 
make two little holes, exactly opposite to 
each other, in the sides of the box, at the 
top, and through these holes pass a wire 
(another thick hair-pin will do) bent as 
shown. The end is passed through the 
holes and prevented from shifting back 
again bya little button of wood, or metal, 
placed at the extremity At the other 
extremity goes the wheel to drive it, which 
is an ordinary wooden wheel, about an inch 
in diameter, with a groove about 4 inch 
broad and deep. The wire is fixed to this 
wheel by being passed right through it and 
bent twice at right angles, then pushed back 
again into the wood. The thing thus en- 
sured is that the wheel cannot go round 
without the wire turning. You will now see 
that if the top of the piston wire is bent 
round, and the bent wire crank passed 
through it, the latter cannot go round with- 
out the piston going up and down. You 
must make it work quite easily before you 
are satisfied with it. 
At the end of the short glass tube is now to 
be fixed (by merely pushing it over the glass) 
a short length of indiarubber tubing. The 
length of this vertically will determine the 
height of the jet. Atthe end of thisis inserted 
another piece of glass tubing bent at right 
angles and drawn to a point. You can do this 
yourself by holding the middle of the glass 
tube in the hottest part of the flame of a spirit- 


Fira. 68.—MrzrTHOD oF BENDING A GLASS TUBE. 
8, spirit lamp ; T, tube. 


lamp (see fig. 68). After afew minutes it will 
become soft enough to be gently bent at right 
angles. But the point had better be previously 
made by holding it near the end (not so near 
that you cannot hold the end on account of the 
heat), and, when it gets quite soft, pulling it 
gently apart. You will thus get two pieces 
closed at the ends in & point. On gently 
breaking off the very end you now have a 
fine point for a jet with a tiny hole, just 
what is wanted. After this the bending at 
right angles can be accomplished. The tube 
can be fixed in its place by any means you 
like to employ. Ihave done it by means of 
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wire from the support of the cistern. This 
support is merely a little block of wood, to 
the upper surface of which the bottom of the 
cistern is fixed. The wood is then fastened 
to the top of the tank by means of two clips 
which are fixed to its front, as shown in the 
figure. The advantage of this is that the 
fountain can be put in position and removed 
with the minimum of trouble. Now, when 
the wheel is connected with the driving 
wheel of a hot air engine (I use quite a small 
model engine, which works it well) it will 
move the piston up and down. The water 
is thus lifted up into the tank by the upward 
stroke and more enters by the downward 
stroke, the valve at the bottom preventing 
the escape of that in the tube while it 
permits the ingress of more from without. 
The cistern at the top of the tube conse- 
quently gets fuller and fuller, and as soon as 
the water gets to a certain point the fountain 
will commence playing and continue as long 
as the engine keeps the cistern full. 

The plants will not require very much 
looking after, but their decayed leaves ought 
to be removed by means of a pair of scissors 
from time to time. With this precaution 
they ought to grow and flourish if the water 
is suitable in warmth, the tank is not placed 
in too bright a situation so as to increase the 
conferve too much, or in too little light, 
when the plants will not grow properly, and 
if too many creatures which feed on the 
vegetable growth are not introduced. 

The chief thing to observe in your treat- 
ment of the fish is their having a plentiful 
supply of oxygen. This will be eneured by 
the plants if you have a sufficient quantity. 
If any fish goes up to the top of the water to 
breathe, this means either that that fish is 
il or that the supply of oxygen is not 
enough. If all the fish do this the water 
must be changed, and some of their number 
taken out. I recommend you very strongly 
not to endeavour to keep more than will 
live quite happily in the amount of water at 
their disposal; it is far better to have a few 
happy than many unhappy—the sight of a 
lot of fish gasping at the surface is enough 
to make any humane-hearted person turn 
from the tank with a shudder of disgust. 

The chief calamity that is likely to occur 
among your stock of fish is the introduction, 
and subsequent spread, of that abominable 
piscivorous complaint known as the “ fish- 
mould," or fungus. This will be recognised 
at once if it appears in your aquarium by 
some of the fishes showing white spots on 
their heads or backs. The disease, as I have 
above indicated, 1s very catching, and any 
fish found with it when caught should be 
put back again into the water they came 
from with all possible despatch. When you 
find one has got it you can either liberate 
him at once or endeavour to cure him. The 
Rev. G. C. Bateman, who was my fellow. 
author in what Mr. Upcott Gill in his 
advertisements calls “the best book on 
aquaria,’ gives the following advice in his 
part (fresh water), and will, I am sure, for- 
give me for quoting from his book, from 
which I have obtained many hints, which 
(mixed with a due proportion of my own 
experience added on to them) I have 
embodied in this series. 

1. Put the fish in a box having per- 
forated sides and lid, and sink it all but 3 in. 
or 4 in. in a running stream. 2. Or place 
the patient in a shallow vessel covered with 
wire netting or the like, under a gently 
running tap. 8. Should no tap be available, 
& contrivance may be made (out of doors for 
preference) by the help of a syphon, a tub, 
and a large flower-pot saucer. It will save 
trouble if this arrangement is carried out 
close to & pump. If the syphon is small and 
the tub large, the water will run for a long 
time without attention. The saucer should 
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have a hole bored just below the rim, to 
allow for the escape of water, and the top of 
the saucer ought to be covered with 
perforated zinc or wire netting to keep the 
fish from jumping out. The fish should be 
kept and fed in the running water till all 
traces of the fungus have disappeared. The 
apparatus is illustrated in section in fig. 69. 


Fia. 69.—SEcTIONAL SKETCH OF APPARATUS FOR 
KEEPING FISH IN RUNNING WATER. 


T, tub; F, flower-pot saucer in which fish is placed : 
P, small indiarubber syphon ; H, hole in flower-pot 
near edge, through which overflow water escapes 
down the drain D ; S, stool on which tub is placed— 
the tub is filled at intervals from a pump; w, 
block of wood supporting flower-pot saucer. 


In another place Mr. Bateman recom- 
mends the following treatment, which par- 
takes so largely of the “kill or cure" 
system that I can only give it on his 
authority, as I could not venture to recom- 
mend it without trying it, which I am glad 
to say I never had occasion todo! Dissolve 
a tablespoonful of chloride of sodium 
(common salt) in half a gallon of water, and 
put the fish into it until it turns upon ita 
back, when it ought at once to be placed in 
fresh water. This performance is repeated 
once or twice every day till & cure is effected. 
A beetle should be kept in the solution for at 
least half a minute. 

It is certainly to be recommended that 
the fish be placed in fresh water as soon as 
it turns on its back, or it may be too late for 
further help to be availing! Ihave never 
had beetles suffer from this disease. Per- 
haps the fish most apt to take it are carp and 
roach, especially the latter, which are very 
delicate fish. Gold fish often suffer from it, 
especially if not properly and scientifically 
attended to. In a properly managed 
aquarium there should not be any cases. It 
is usually caused more or less by impurities 
—meat, or vermicelli, or dead fish, insects, 
etc., not removed from the water. Ail refuse, 
dead animal matter, etc., must be removed 
at once, not left till “ another time” when you 
see it, or before “another time” comes the 
mischief may have been done, and some of 
your fish lost. The small net will be of 
great use here in removing these objection- 
able matters. Another implement that may 
be employed is a piece of glass tube. It is 
about 4 inch in diameter, and sufficiently long 
to go right to the bottom of the water. The 
ends are cut quite smooth (this you can 
ensure by making a notch with a file at the 
point you wish the tube cut at, and then by 
holding the tube in both hands, one on each 
side of the cut thus made, breaking it off 
carefully at that point—the usual method of 
cutting glass tubes), so that the end is level 
all round. When this is done the tube can 
be filed at the edges at the ends, to avoid 
cut fingers, and is used, when required, in 
this way: the tube being held between the 
second finger and the thumb of the right 
hand, the first finger is placed on the end of 
it, and it is then pushed down into the water 
till it comes close over the object which it is 
desired to take out. The finger is now 
removed from the end, and the water sud- 
denly entering at the lower end carries 
with it the object. The finger is now again 
placed on the upper end, and when the tube 
is taken out of the water the object is held 
inside it, as the water cannot escape as long 
as the finger is tightly held at the other end ; 
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of course, when removed to the desired place 
the finger is again withdrawn, and the water 
and object fall out of the tube. The 
apparatus is often very convenient indeed 
for removing small bits of meat, dead worms, 
or other small objects not wanted in the 
water. 

One of the most important questions 
respecting the management of the aquarium 
is that of feeding. All fish ought to be fed, 
and fed regularly; and if you know of boys 
who keep gold fish, or others, and do not 
feed them, go at once and tell them they are 
inhuman brutes! This is strong, but very 
true, unless it is the result of ignorance. 
The best substances on which to feed the 
fish, as a rule, are: 1. Vermicelli, broken 
small. 2. Home-made bread, baked rather 
hard, and broken up very small. 3. Raw 
meat, cut into tiny slices to resemble worms. 
4. Real worms, very small. 5. Animalcule. 
The last-mentioned can only be got at 
certain seasons of the year, as there would 
not be sufficient in the winter, so recourse 
must then be had to artificial food of some 
sort. Worms can be given as a change, but 
are a nuisance to get always. We are, 
therefore, thrown as a rule upon the first 
three things I have mentioned above. Of 
these some recommend vermicelli in prefer- 
ence to anything else, and others think it 
injurious. I think if your fish eat it readily 
and you do not allow even a small scrap to 
remain in the tank uneaten, it will do them 
no harm, and it has the merit of being con- 
venient and always ready. 

The raw meat needs no description, except 
that which I have given—viz. that it be cut 
into small strips, so as to be easily devoured. 
The home-made bread is simply dough (with- 
out baking-powder, or anything but flour and 
water) baked in the oven till dry, but not very 
hard, and then powdered, or broken up very 
small. This and the vermicelli can be kept 
in little boxes near the tank, ready for use. 

You must not rush to the other extreme, and 
give the fish too much. If they are fed well 
three times a week, this will be enough. It 
very much helps to ensure the regular feeding 
if you mune a point of doing it at some 
special time in the day. Suppose we say 
that you make it a rule to feed the fish when 
you have done your own dinner, or lunch, 
every other day. It is a process which takes 
but little time, and it is decidedly amusing to 
see the scuffle which ensues when the food 
arrives. The fish will soon get to know what 
is about to happen, as well as you do, when 
you come to the side of the tank. 

I see that I have not mentioned above a 
very useful and easily obtained article of 
diet —viz. ants’ eggs. These can be dug out 
of an ants’ nest, or can be bought cheaply 
from dealers in birds and their food. Many 
fish will eat these very readily, and as they 
float on the surface they are not likely to get 
down into dark corners before they are 
devoured. 

If you are careful in keeping the interior of 
the aquarium clean, and to remove all ob- 
jectionable matter, the water should never 
require changing. At any rate not for years 
and years. Water being a cheap commodity 
this is not a matter of primary importance, 
but it shows good management if it goes on 
without changing, and it is always objection- 
able to mess the fish, etc., about more than 
can possibly be avoided. It is needless to 
add that it is a considerable saving of trouble 
to keep going on umero d with the same 
water, and the water which has been in for 
Some time is better for both plants and fish 
than fresh, unless you have easy access to a 
river, and can fill the tank again from that. 
By the way, it is certainly as well to make 
up your mind definitely, before the tank is 
filled, where you want it to remain per- 
manently, for to move it afterwards would 
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be practically impossible if it is large, and 


hopelessly wreck all the elaborate arrange- 
ments; even if small, it is difficult, unless 
you begin by taking the rockwork out, and re- 
constructing it again afterwards, and in any 
case it is terribly disturbing to the fish, etc. 

Mr. Bateman says that if any fish have 
been nearly killed by insufficiency of oxygen 
in the water they can be revived by ad- 
ministering brandy. I hope, however, that 
if you follow out my instructions you will 
never need to administer brandy or any 
other stimulant.* 


* Since writing this series I regret to learn of the 
death of Mrs. King, to whose establishment I had 
referred in the manuscript as a place where one could 

urchase living marine and fresh-water creatures. 
The business is, however, still carried on (at 165 Great 
Portland Street, London, w.) by Mr. King, and it is 
an interesting one, because, though there are plenty 
of dealers in fresh-water specimens dotted about in 


I do not think that any further information 
is necessary on the subject of the fresh-water 
aquarium, and I hope that all who read 
these words may set one up and derive as 
much pleasure from it as I have from my 
own—-& pleasure which will be enhanced if I 
have, by these articles, induced anyone to 
share in it by participating in my experience. 
I shall be very pleased to answer any queries 
sent to the Editor, or myself, at the office of 
our good old friend the “ B.O.P.” 


various places, I know of no other where marine 
emerge can be obtained. In addition to this, Mr. 

ing is successor to Mr. William Alford Lloyd (whose 
stock he purchased), a name well known as that of a 

urveyor of the creatures so graphically described by 

r. P. H. Gosse, who never seems to have had a 
successor in the art of popularising Marine Natural 
History, for which he created a perfect craze some few 
years ago, by his popular manuals, which even now 
are by no means superseded. 

[THE END.) 
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Je twenty-one years since, in shy trepi- 
dation, 
We sprang from the press, with our 
banner unfurled, 
Unknown, and untried, without friend or 


relation, 
But firmly determined to conquer the 
world ! 
The world!—well, perhaps, the expression 
is rather— 
Let's substitute “countries. where 


English is heard ’’; 
And surely than this it was hard to go 
farther, 
Though some may have deemed our in- 
tention absurd. 


For ne’er was a stranger more friendless 
and lonely 
Than we were, when first we emerged 
into life, 
We felt like a new boy, who knows it is 
only 
By pluck and hard work he can weather 
the strife. 
We'd rivals to vanquish: the grim “ Penny 
Dreadful,” 
So dear to young readers who love to be 
thrilled ; 
The reading of which simply tends to a 
headful 
Of horrors, in which some one kills, or 
is killed. 
And stories of schoolboys who never 
existed, 
And could not exist, such mean vermin 
were they; 
With, so-called, “ brave boys” who ran off 
and enlisted, 
And found themselves Colonels in less 
than a day. 


And tales in which vice was regarded as 
virtue, 
And drinking and swearing the height 
of good form, 
And where you were bound, if a stray 
word should hurt you, 
To “Stand on your mettle, and make 
matters warm.” 


We’d all these to face, and we knew that 
the tussle 
No child's play would prove, but we 
“spoiled for a fight” ; 
The new boy should show he had heart, 
pluck, and muscle, 
To spend in the struggle for God and 
the right. 
And friends gathered round us, you may 
say instanter, 
Young friends, now old friends, who are 
true to us still; 
And thanks to their friendship, ’twas quite 
at a canter, 
With hearts beating highly, we breasted 
the hill. 


‘Twas ever the same in the years that 
rolled by us, 
New friends came in clusters, and stuck 
to us, too; 


It may have been only at first just to try 
us, 
And see, as it were, what the new boy 
could do. 
And so we went on, and at present our 
style is 
The same as at first, and ’tis honest, 
forsooth, 


Though now we appear in the toga virilis 
In place of the purple-edged garment 
of youth.* 


è Until sixteen years of age the boys of Rome 
wore a garment edged with purple. 


And all through these years, onward 
quietly stealing, 
We've striven 'gainst dulness a warfare 
to wage, 
And still to be young, both in spirit and 
feeling, 
Although we're an old boy, according to 


age. 
We've led you through regions both Arctic 
and Torrid, 
We've conjured, we've boated, we've 
puzzled you too; 
We've “fretted you" patterns both simple 
and florid, 
And modelled you many things, ancient 
and new. 


We've doctored you, wigged you, advised 
you and trained you, 
And shown one and all how you may 
become men; 
With “breaking-up pieces " 
"entertained you," 
And bid for your favour with pencil and 


we've oft 


pen. 
And dodges “So Simple," and tricks, we 
have given, 
While wisdom and fun we've endeavoured 
to blend ; 
In short (though we say it) we've honestly 
striven 
To act towards you as a true-hearted 
friend. 


So much for the pest. In the future before 
ug 
We hope—as you'd say—''to go one 
better yet,’’ 
And prove to the world that, though swift 
years pass o'er us, 
Our pages shall ne'er be by dulness 
beset. 
What can we say more? Deeds not words 
—you peruse us, 
And while, critic like, you scan page 
after page, 
We hope you may never find cause to 
abuse us, 
Or say we grew slack upon coming of 
age. 
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“OF AGE" 


HAT? can it be I'm twenty-one ? 
No no! you're saying it for fun. 
Eh? '*'79 on my first page?" 
Why, so it is! Yes, I'm of age. 


Time writes no wrinkle on my brow, 
What I was then, that am I now; 
As fresh, as strong, as full of mirth 
As on the day that saw my birth. 


The boys I used to know have grown 
To men, with youngsters of their own; 
But recollecting boyhood's joys 

Still take me in, ‘to please the boys." 


And yet I've sometimes heard it said 
That when the boys are gone to bed 
The '**pater'' drops his sober book 
At “ B.O.P.” to take a look. 


* Quicquid " et cetera; I've been true 

To my first motto; for I knew 

What boys would like; and they have 
shown 

Their taste is good, for 'tis my own. 


We're well-tried comrades; hand in hand 
We've journeyed over sea and land; 

We've soared beyond the highest clouds, 
We've fought with buocaneers in crowds. 
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wit sport we've had! What deeds we've 
one ! 

What fun—but something more than fun; 
We've learnt some lessons on the way 

We shan't forget for many a day. 


And when at length your boyhood ends 
May we remain, as ever, friends; 

And may each reader live to see 

Me celebrate my Jubilee! 


Well mounted. 
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DOINGS FOR THE MONTH. 


OCTOBER. 


A Common-sense Sermon, Poultry Run, 
Pigeon Loft, Aviary, Rabbitry, and Garden. 


Bv Dr. Gorpon STABLES, R.N. 


CoMMOX-SENBE SERMON.— You are all good boys, I 
znow. Well, at all events you all mean well. I do 
believe that the worst boys ¿bat ever I meet in my life 
have something good at their hearts, some tittle spark 
of tbe Divine inflatus, which, aitbough 1t may be extin- 
guished oy rough treatment, can be fanned into a 
fame by kindness, a ame tnat spreadıng and spreadin 
might in time ennobie their whole lives. You el 
take an optimistic view of even, so-called, bad boys. 
In every Jad there isa little spice of the monkey, but 
there is not far off, in that morsel of a mind of bis, a 
good slice of the new man. Well, there is the spice and 
the slice, and his conduct in life will depend very much 
upon which be encourages. The spice ought to be 
curbed, the slice cuitivated till it fourisnes like a green 
bay tree. So, lads, pull yourselves together, and make 
your chotce before you're a bit older. There are two 
roads in front of you, but you can t take both. You 
are standing at the apex of a triangie, so the two sides 
diverge more and more as they recede, Which shali it 
be? The spice or tbe slice? 


THE POULTRY Run.—The weather may not be par- 
ticularly cold yet, but ít is wearing the way of winter, 
and just as we ourselves need now '" to bend our foul 
weather clothing " as sailors say, so must our poult 
receive a few extra comforts both external and internal, 
better bousing. and a bit more soft warm food of a 
morning. l dont suppose any boy has iett his repairs 
and cleaning to be completed till now; if he has, the 
sooner he gets his jacket off and seta to work, the better. 
If he does not do so, and feed rather better, not giving 
more than they can eat and giving table scraps without 
the fat, he needn't expect many of those delicious 
milky eggs that look so nice and taste so sweet at 
breakfast time. Fowls know enougb, anyhow, to go in 
out of a shower, but if they have only a leaky, draughty 
house to enter, and cold, dirty perches and nest-boxes, 
Nature will bave little encouragement for the formation 
of eggs. Those who live in the country will find plenty of 
bracken and withered stuff about the roadsides, to bed 
rabbits with, and to fill fowls’ nesting-boxes. That is, 
if they are not too proud to collect it. Lord Byron 
bought a stable-broom in Aberdeen New Market, and 
carried it home over bis shoulder. He had paid for it, 
he said. And the poet was a gentleman even when & 
boy. Store all the nesting-stuff you can get, and as 
iden is now cheap, get, if you can, a zinc corn box 

m Spratt's to keep your corn in. Possess yourself 
of & lantern and every good tool yoa may need for the 
run. If you do, you shall save yourself much trouble 
ano. ipcenvenienoe when dirty weather seta in in 


THE PiGEON Lorr.—The birds have nothing to do 
at present but look at each other and enjoy themselves 
or sit and nod and croodle a little, That is the fancy 
sorts; others, especially tumblers, will enjoy many a 
fight. I should have a look around the loft now and 
see what improvements can be made. Seealso thelofts 
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that other boys have, and either take hints or give 
tbem. This is a good month in which to prepare a new 
loft ora garden pigeonry. The latter is a very delight- 
ful resort for tbe owner bimseif, but the pigeons them- 
selves like to be elevated. After all, the main things 
to be observed in the construction of a pigeonry are to 
have its front with a south aspect, to bave it well 
lighted from above, free from draughts, accessible, 
roomy, well ventilated, and clean. I repeat, what I 
bave said before, that overcrowding is to blame for 
the outbreak of more tban ninety per cent. of the 
disease that our bonnie birds are liable to. 


Tne AVIARY.—Tbough all is quiet in this depart- 
ment, I hope boss will not forget that on good clean 
food, water, and green food, and perfect treatment of 
tbe birds under their care, health depends, and on 
beaith success in breeding next season. And this bolds 
true in every department, As for tbe solitary singing 
canary, bis life is not ove of perfect happiness at the 
best, so he needs extra attention now the cold weather 
iscommencing. If you have oue that you permit to 
fly about your room, a saucer-bath will do bim no barm 
if he cares to indulge in that luxury, any more than 
the morning tub does his master. 


THE RABBITRY.—So long asthe weather is reasonably 
fine, leave the hutches out of doors. A piece of old 
tarpaulin is a bandy thing to possess if you can get it, 
to cover the hutches up with at night, but leave lots of 
room for ventilation. Bed weil, feed well, and let the 
rabbite out for a scamper every day when it is dry. All 
long-haired rabbits should be regularly groomed. Take 
care the bedding is not dusty. Memo: The sign of a welle 
kept rabbttry 15 its freedom from evil odours. Don't use 
disinfectants to keep this down, but perfect cleanliness. 

How to clean a rabbit-hutch : Always have a spare 
one and turn rabbits into that while you pull out the 
bedding, scrape, and scrub with soft soap and hot water 
the other. Into this water may be puta little Izal (the 
fluid). When clean, sluice well down with cold water, 
then put in the sun to dry. 


THE GARDENS,— Though tbe weather is getting bad, 
there is no rcason why the gardens should not be tidy. 
Rake and weed tberefore, and clean up all refuse from the 
walks. Throw the refuse into the mapure-pit, but mind 
this—no seeding weeds. These must be placed in a 
place by themselves to be burnt. If the seed of even 
one bush of weeds is allowed to sow itself, it will give 
you hours of work in early spring when you might be 
doing something far better. Take up potatoes now, let 
them dry, and store them in old soda-tubs among 
straw. Plant greens. Rough dig the ground, and 
begin to collect weeds and put in heaps for manure. 
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OUR PRIZE COMPETITION AWARDS. 


DESCRIPTIVE COMPETITION. 


No. 6. 
** Children of the Mountain." 
Prize—105. 6d. 


May E. M. DONALDSON, 80 Wellesley Road, Croydon. 


CERTIFICATES. 

Percy Friend Naylor, “Jarvis,” Steyning, Sussex ; 
William John Badenoch Haley. 4 Raeberry Street, 
New City Road, Glasgow, N B.: Davis Webster, Croby 
Ravensworth Vicarage, Shap, Westmorland : Jonn L. 
Love, 4 Bennochy Terrace, Kirxculdy, N.B.; E. J. 
Buoney, 26 Lentilfield Road. Ovenden, Halifax, Yorks ; 
Maud Roberts- West, Cheam, Surrey ; Jas. S. Gander, 
68 Fairiop Road, Leytonstone; Arthur H. Fowler, 
Irvington, Alexandra Grove, N. Finchley, N.; Janet 
D'Aeth, Harold Wood, Romford, Essex; Hugh M. 
Knatchbuli Hugessen, Evelyns, Hillingdon, Uxbridge ; 
Alfred S. Griffin, 4 Saville Row, Bath: William 
Edward Muivey, Post Office, Handbridge, Obester ; 
Richard John Turner, 1 East View Villas, Homesdale 
Road, Bromley, Kent; John Robert Jobnson, 31 
Osborne Avenue, South Shields; John Henry Warner, 
Iimington Rectory, Shipston-on-Stour, Worcs; Nellie 
Williamson, 56 Chesham Terrace, Bradford, Yorks ; 
E. M. Scanlan, care of Mrs. Sims, Holly Bank, Cuck- 
field, Sussex ; Anthony H. Gilbertson, 19 Main Street, 
Egremont, Cumberiand ; Thomas Simpson, 11 Tate's 
Avenue, Belfast : George C. Martin, 671 Seven Sisters’ 
Road, South Tottenham ; James Verner, 63 Kimberley 
Street, Belfast, Ireland; Evelyn Nicholle, The 
Rectory, Charmoutb, Dorset; Alexander James Tod, 
8 Ravelston Park, Edinburgh: Alfred Badger, Vale 
Cottage, Merridale Street, Wolverhampton; Mabel 
Florence Dorman, Reincliffe House, Northampton ; 
James A. Worrall, 62 David Street, Liverpool, 8.; 
John Kirk, Jun., 17 Greenhil) Gardens, Edinburgh ; 
Maud Frances Forrester Brown, 39 Conduit Road, 
Bedford: Walter D. Nicholls, 97 Bryn-y-mor Road, 
Swansea; Ernest Frederick  Evershed, 153 West 
Street, East Grinstead. 


Ge” All Competitions announced in the 
present volume of which the result has not 
yet been published will be continued in our 
next volume, early in which many new sub- 
jects will be started. 
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Co^ W* complete our ‘ CourNG-or-AcE " 

ANNUAL with the present num- 
ber, and next week commence another 
VoLumeE with a splendid list of attractions. 
We would therefore ask our numberless 
friends of all ages the world over kindly to 
make the best possible use of the PROSPECTUS 
OF THE NEW VOLUME which they will receive 
with this isswe, as now of course is the most 


n. 
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"CHEERS, BOYS; THREE TIMES THREE FOR THE 


LINO IIIS SF 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


, EN ENT ASAIN 


TO *B.O.P READERS EVERYWHERE. 


ls. 6d. the entire series. Tuer TITLE-PAGE FOR 
THE VOLUME IS ALSO INCLUDED IN THE PACKET. 


As we have so often explicitly stated, we 
cannot undertake binding for our readers ; 
but this they should find little difficulty in 
getting done at a fair charge by local book- 
binders. We have, however, now, as in 


' B.0.P.’ 
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or covers, in which any bookbinder will 
insert the numbers or parts at a small 
charge. These cases cost 2s. each, and 
may be obtained through the booksellers in 
the usual way. In the post they are apt to 
get damaged. One great advantage of using 
our covers is that the Annual Volumes then 
have a uniform appearance on one’s book- 
shelves. 


previous years, prepared handsome cases 
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suitable time in the whole year for new subscribers to 
begin; and as we have pointed out before, a cheery 
“send off” is always a healthy stimulus to renewed and 
even increased exertions. The “ B.O.P.” still stands un- 
rivalled in the powerful artistic and literary attractions, 
wholesome interest, and permanent value of its contents ; 
and the Editor who prepared the very first number is yet 
at the helm. 


The beautiful and valuable Corovmep Prates issued 
with the Monthly Parts during the past twelve months may 
now be obtained by weckly readers in a neat packet, price 
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